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GUIZOT’S PREFACE. 


[ TRANSLATION. } 


To reprint a valuable work—to rectify, in an extensive history, omissions and errors the more 
important, because, lost in an immense number of facts, they are eminently fitted to deceive, both the 
superficial who believe all they read, and the attentive, who have no opportunity for investigation ; 
such have been the motives which have determined me to publish with added notes, this new edition 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by Epwarp Grsson, 


This period of history has been the subject of study and toil to a multitude of writers, of learned 


men, and 1 of philosophers. The gradual decline of that most extraordinary power, which had 
over-run and oppre e world; the fall of this greatest of empires, built upon the ruins of so many 
kingdoms, republics, and states, both barbarous and civilized, and forming in its turn by its dismem- 
berment, a multitude of states, republics, and kingdoms ; the annihilation of the religion of Greece and 
Rome; the origin and progress of two new religions, which have occupied between themselves the 
fairest countries of the earth; the old age of the ancient world, the spectacle of its expiring glory and 


degenerate morals ; the infaney of the modern world, the description of its first advances and of the 
new impulse given to mind and character; such a subject must necessarily fix the attention and excite 


the interest of those men who cannot see with indifference, sueh memorable epochs, or in the beautiful 
expression of Corneille, 
Un grand destin commence, un grand destin s'acheve.’ 
Thus, | , eloquence, and the spirit of philosophy, have been emulously engaged in bringin 
| | | pp) v : 

to light, and picturing the ruins of this vast edifice whose fall had been preceded, and was to be 
followed by so much greatness. Messrs. de Tillemont, Lebeau, Ameilhou, Pagi, Eckhel, and a great 
number of other writers, French and foreign, have examined all its parts, they have searched among 


the rubbish for facets, details and dates, and by the aid of erudition more or less extensive, and of 


criticism more or less enlightened, have in some manner collected and arranged anew the scattered 
materials. ‘Their works are of unquestionable utility, and I have no wish to diminish their merit, but 
in diggin 


g among the ruins they have sometimes buried themselves; either because they have 
voluntarily limited the subject and the circle of their researches, or because the very nature of their 
minds confined them within certain bounds. They have, while occupied in search of facets, neglected 


the general outline of ideas, they have explored and brought to light the ruins without re-erecting the 


monument. We do not find in their works those general views, which enable us to embrace at a 


glance a great extent of country—a long series of ages; and which make us distinguish clearly 
amidst the darkness of the past, the progress of the human species, ever changing its form but not its 
nature, its habits and not its passions, always arriving at the same results by different means; those 
great views, in fine, which constitute the philosophy of History, and without which it is only a mass 
of facts, as inconclusive, as they are disconnected. 

Montesquieu, on the other hand, in his ** Considerations sur les causes de la grandeur et de la deca- 
dence des Romains,”’ glancing on every side with the eye of genius, has brought forward a multitude of 
thoughts, always profound and almost always new, but sometimes inaccurate, and authorized less by 
the nature and connection of facts, than by those rapid and ingenious deductions to which a superior 
mind too easily surrenders itself, because it finds a vivid pleasure in manifesting its power in this 
species of creation. Happily, by a beautiful provision, the errors of genius are fertile in truths, it 
may wander for a moment from the path it has opened, but the way is open and others follow with 
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more safety and circumspection. Gibbon, less able, less profound, of a less exalted genius than 
Montesquieu, made himself master of a subject whose richness and extent the other had pointed out; 
he followed with care the long array and progressive chain of facts, some of which only Montesquieu 
had selected and recalled, rather to attach them to his own ideas, than to make the reader acquainted 
with their progress and mutual influence. ‘The Eng 


lish historian, eminently gifted with that 


penetration which traces events to causes, and with that sagacity which separates from causes 


seemingly true, those which really are so; born in an age when dis ished men carefully scrutinized 
every part of the social machine, and endeavored to discover its 1, utility, effects, and importance, 
placed by his pursuits and by the reach of his mind on an equality with the master spirits of his age, 
brought to his researches into the materiel of history or the facts 1 iselves, the criticism of a judicious 
and learned man, and to his views of the moral of history, o1 relations which connect events and 
associate their authors with them, that of an able philosopher. He knew that history if confined to 
an account of facts merely, excites no other interest than that which men feel in the actions of their 
fellow men, and that to be really useful and true, it ought to < upon the face of society, whose 
image it retraces under all the different point ot view trom '\ ‘nh it can be e¢ ynsidered, by the 
statesman, the warrior, the magistrate, the financier, and the philosopher; by all those indeed who 
are capacitated by their situation or their intelligence to underst its lerent springs of action. 

This thought, no less just than great, seems to ha h ts infl 1 the composition of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. It is not merely an a nt of the events which agitated 
the Roman world from the accession of Augustus to the takir tC yple by the Turks, but 
the author has constantly connected with the Imstory of even t the state of finances, of 
opinions, of morals, of the military system, and of those | ed causes of prosperity 
or calamity which strengthen society, or sec y t ten nd existence. Gibbon, 
faithful to the known but neglected law, which compels | Vs t facts the basis of general 
reflections, and to follow step by step their w but 1 : s thus composed a work, 
remarkable for the extent of its views, t t fon thought, and full of positive 
and interesting results, notwithstanding t) 

The success of this work, in an age which squieu, and which at the 
time of its publication pos ed a Hume, R n, \ , certainly proves its merit, 
and the continuance of this success to t | ms 1 ( r confirmation of its worth. 
In England, France, Germany, and amon 1 the « | nations of Europe Gibbon is 
always cited as authority; and even th who have discovered some inaccuracies in his 
book, or who disapprove of his sentiments, do not attempt to r his errors or to combat 
his opinions, except with a cautious respect due to superior ae had oceasion in the 
course of my investigations to consult the writings of philosophers who have treated of the 
finances of the Roman empire, of learned men who hav stud s ¢ nm Vy, of the slogians 
versed in ecclesiastical history, of civilians who have studied wit Roman jurisprudence, of 
orientalists who have devoted themselves to Arabic literature, of modern historians who have 


{ 


examined the subject of the crusades and their influence—and every one of these writers has observed 


and pointed out in the History ol the Decline and Fall ol the Roman Empire instances of care less- 


ness, of false or at least incomplete views, and sometimes even omissions which they could not but 


believe voluntary. They have corrected some faults, and have opposed with success some assertions, 
but more frequently they have employed the researches and thoughts of Gibbon, either to show 
wherein they differ from him, or to substantiate their own researches and deductions. I may perhaps 
be permitted here to mention a certain suspense ind uncertainty which I have myself experienced in 


studying this work. I prefer to incur the hazard of speaking of myself than to omit an observation 


which may set forth both merits and defects. After the first rapid perusal, which permitted me only 
to feel interested in a narrative always animated notwithstanding its length, always clear notwith- 
standing the variety of objects it presents in review before the eye, I entered into a minute examina- 
tion of the details of which it is composed, and the opinion I then formed was, I confess, singularly 
severe. I found in certain chapters errors which appeared to me sufficiently important and numerous 
to warrant the belief that the work in some parts had been written with extreme negligence; in 
others there appeared a general tinge of partiality and prejudice which gave to the narration of facts 
that want of truth and justice which the English happily designate by the word misrepresenfation. 
Mutilated quotations, and the involuntary or designed omission of certain passages, rendered me sus- 


picious of the author’s integrity. ‘The grossness of this violation of the first law of history was 
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increased to my mind by the prolonged attention with which I serutinized each phrase, each note and 
reflection—and in consequence I passed upon the whole work much too rigorous a judgment. After 
this careful study of the history, I permitted some time to elapse before again reviewing it. Another 
attentive and continuous perusal of the whole work, of the notes of the author, and of those which I 
have thought it right to add to them, has showed me how much I have exaggerated the importance 
of the strictures which Gibbon merited. I have been struck with the same errors, with the same 
partiality on certain subjects, but I found that I had been far from rightly appreciating the vastness 
of his research, the variety of his information, the extent of his knowledge, and, more than all, that 
truly philosophical justice of his mind which judges of the past as it would of the present, without 
being darkened by those clouds with which time surrounds the dead; and which often prevent us 
from seeing, that under the toga and in the senate, men were the same that they are still in our modern 
dress, and in our own councils—and that events transpired eighteen centuries ago in the same manner 
as they do now. I perceived also that Gibbon, notwithstanding his failings, was truly an able historian, 
that his history with all its defects would always be a good work, and that his errors might be 
corrected. and hte prejudices opposed, without ceasing to admit that few men have united in a manner 
so complete and well ante the qualities essential to an historian. 

I have then attempted in my notes only to correct faets which appeared to me false or misrepre- 
sented, and to supply acti the omission of which might become a source of error. [I am far from 
believing that this work of correction is complete. I have been very guarded in applying it to the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in all its extent. It would enlarge too much 
a work already most voluminous, and add innumerable notes to the many notes of the author; my 
first and principal design, was to review with care those chapters devoted by Gibbon to the history of 
the establishment of christianity, and to re-establish in all their exactness, and place in their true light 
the facts of which they are composed. It is in those chapters therefore that I have made the most 
additions, other chapters also, as that which treats of the religion of the ancient Persians, or that in 
which the author exhibits a view of the state of ancient Germany and of the migrations of the people, 
have appeared to me to need elucidation and reetifying. Their importance will furnish my exeuse. 
In general my work has not extended much beyond the first five volumes of the new edition. Almost 
all which concerns christianity is found in these volumes; in them also is seen the transition from the 
ancient to the modern world, from the manners and the thoughts of Roman Europe to those of our 
Europe, an epoch the most interesting and important to make elear in the whole work. Besides, 
later times have been treated of with great care by many different writers, so that the notes I have 
added to the last volume are few and concise, too much so perhaps; nevertheless I ean affirm that I 
have rigidly observed the rule to say nothing which did not seem to me necessary, and to say it as 
briefly as possible. Much has been written for and against Gibbon. From the time his work appeared 
comments were made upon it as if it had been an ancient manuscript, and they were truly those of 
critics. ‘Theologians, more than all others, have complained of the manner in which he has treated 
ecclesiastical history ; they have attacked the X V and X VI chapters sometimes with reason, often with 
bitterness, but almost always with arms inferior to those of their adversary, who certainly possessed 
more knowledge, more genius, more insight into his subject than his opponents, as far at least as 
their works have been within the reach of my examination. Dr. Watson, since bishop of Landaff, pub- 
lished ‘* @ series of letters, or An apology for Christianity,” the moderation and merit of which are 
acknowledged by Gibbon himself. ' Priestley wrote ‘2 letter to an incredulous philosopher containing 
a view of the evidences of revealed religion, with observations upon the first two volumes of Mr. 
Gibbon.’ Dr. White in a course of sermons, of which Dr. S. Badcock was, it is said, the real 
author, and of which Dr. White furnished only the materials, traced a comparative view of the 
christian and mahommedan religions (Ist edition, 1784, 8vo,) in which he often opposed Gibbon, and 
of which Gibbon himself speaks with esteem, (see memoirs of his life, p. 167, vol. 1st of miscella- 
neous works and his letters, nos. 82, 83, &c.) These three are the adversaries most worthy of 
consideration who have attacked our historian. A multitude of other writers joined them, Sir David 
Dalrymple, Dr. Chelsam, chaplain to the bishop of Worcester,? Mr. Davis, member of Baliol college, 
Oxford, Mr. East Apthorpe, rector of St. Mary le Bone, London,* J. Beattie, Mr. J. Melner, Mr. 








! ' D. R. Watson’s Apology for Cc hristianity in a series of letters to Edward Gibbon, 1776, in 8vo., 


J. Chelsam’s D. D. remarks on the two last chapters of the first vol. of Mr. Gibbon’s History, &c. Oxford, 2nd 
Edition, 1778, 8vo. 


8 East Apthorpe’ 8 letters on the prevalence of christianity before its civil establishment with observations on Mr, 
Gibbon’s History, €Fc. V77A, Rvo, 
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Taylor, Mr. Travis, prebendary of Chester, and vicar of Eastham,'! Dr. Whitaker, an anonymous 
writer, who took only the name of the Anonymous Gentleman, Mr. H. Kett,? &c. &c. arrayed 
themselves against the new historian. He replied to some of them in a pamphlet entitled ** A defence 
of some passages in the XV and XVI chapters of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.’ This defense, victorious in some points and weak in others, but excessively bitter, revealed 
the irritation which these attacks had excited in Gibbon. ‘This irritation, perhaps, indicated, that he 
did not feel himself entirely irreproachable; nevertheless, he altered none of his opinions in the 
rest of the work, which proves, at least, his sincerity. Although I have made great effort, | have been 
able to procure but a small part of these works. ‘Those of Dr. Chelsam, of Mr. Davis, of Mr. T'ra- 
vis, and of the anonymous writer, are the only works that I have been able to obtain. Ihave received 
from them some interesting thoughts; and when I have not been able to explain or to defend them by 
higher authorities, I have mentioned to whom I was indebted for them. Not only in England have 
comments been made upon Gibbon. F. A. G. Wenck, professor of law at Leipsic, a very estimable 
literary man, undertook a translation of it into German. The first volume appeared at Leipsic in 
1779. He also added notes, full of erudition, no less extensive than accurate. Ihave derived from 
them great assistance. Unfortunately, M. Wenck did not continue his undertaking. The remaining 
volumes have been translated by M. Schreiter, professor at Leipsic, who has added but a few notes, 
and those very unimportant. M. Wenck announced in his preface, that he should publish particular 
dissertations on the XV and XVI chapters, the object of which would be to examine the account 
given by Gibbon of the propagation of christianity. He has been dead, now, two years. Not hav- 
ing been informed of his death, I wrote to his son, and requested a copy of them. His son wrote in 
answer, that he had not been able to find them among his father’s papers, 

There is another German translation of Gibbon, with which I am not acquainted. I have been 
told that it contains no new notes. Many German theologians, as M. Walterstern,* M. Luderwald,® 
&c. have opposed Gibbon, especially in treating of the propagation of christianity. I am acquainted 
with the titles of their works only. M. Hugo, professor of law at Gottingen, published, in 1789, a 
translation of the XLIV chapter, in which Gibbon treats of Roman jurisprudence, with critical notes, 
some of which I have borrowed, but these notes establish, in general, few facts, and are not always 
sufficiently supported with proof. 

In French, I have read but one dissertation against Gibbon, inserted in the seventh volume of the 
Spectateur Francais. It appeared to me very ordinary, and contains rather reasoning than facts. 

Such, at least according to my knowledge, are the principal works of which the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has been the subject. ‘Those which I have examined, have 
been far from satisfactory to me; and alter having derived from them the most that was interesting, I 
have myself written, upon the various parts which remained to be examined, a critical work of some 
extent. I believe I ought here to mention the principal sources whence I have derived information 
and facts. Besides the original authors of which Gibbon availed himself, and to which I have 
referred as much as was in my power—such as the history of Augustus, Dion Cassius, Ammienus 
Marcellinus, Eusebius, Lactantius, &c. &c., I have consulted some of the best writers who have 
treated of the same subjects much more carefully and extensively, inasmuch as they have devoted 
themselves especially to the study of them. Concerning the history of the primitive church, the 
writings of the learned Gardner, the Abridgement of Ecclesiastical History by Spittler, the Lcclesi- 
astical History of Flenke, the History of the Constitution of the Christian Church by M. Plauck, 
and a Manuscript by the same author upon the History of the Doctrines of Christianity, History of 
Heresies by C. G. F. Walch, the Jntroduction to the New Testament of Michaelis, the Commentary 
upon the New Testament of M. Paulus, the History of Philosophy by M. 'Tennemann, and particular 
dissertations, have been my principal resources. For the account of the migrations of the people of 
the north, the History of the North by Schlezer, the Universal History of Gatterer, the /dncient 
History of the Teutonic Race by Adelung, Memorize Populorum ex Historiis Byzantinis erulx by 


M. Stritter, have furnished me information which I should vainly have sought for elsewhere. l'o 











1 Letters to Edward Gibbon, 2d edition, London, 1785, 8vo. 

2 H. Kett’s Sermons at Bampton’s Lecture, 1791, 8vo. H. Kett’s representation of the conduct and opinions of 
the primitive christians, with remarks on certain assertions of Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Priestly, in eight sermons. 

3 A vindication of some passages in the XV and XVI chapters of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. The 2d edition which I have used was printed in London 1779. ‘ 

4 Die ausbreitung des christenthums aus naturlichen ursachen von W. S. von Walterstern. Hamburg, 1788, 8vo. 

§ Die ausbreitung der christlichen religion, von J. B. Luderwald. Helmstaedt, 1788, in 8vo, 
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the works of these able critics, we owe the most certain and safe knowledge we have upon this part 
of the history of the world. Finally, I owe to the dissertations which M. Kleuker has added to his 
German translation of the Zendavesta and of the Memoirs of Anquetil, the means of rectifying many 
errors which Gibbon has committed in speaking of the religion of the ancient Persians. 

I shall be pardoned, I trust, for giving these details. Truth requires that I should mention those 
works without which I should have been unable to execute my undertaking; and to name those 
learned men, who have been, as it were, my fellow-laborers, is, without doubt, the best means to gain 
for myself some belief. Permit me also to acknowledge how much I owe to the counsels of a man 
no less enlightened on all subjects generally than versed particularly in the researches in which I have 
been engaged. Without the assistance I have derived from the directions and the library of M. 
Stapfer, I should have been often embarrassed to discover those works which could furnish me safe 
information, and doubtless should have been ignorant of mostof them. If my work shall be found to 
possess any merit, I shall only regret that I am unable to point out precisely how considerable a por- 
tion of it is due to him. 

It remains only to say a word concerning the translation. The revision of it is the work of a 
person too nearly related to me to permit me to speak of her otherwise than to point out what she 
has done.' 

Many have, in succession, translated the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Their 
manner has been different. Generally, the first volumes are translated with much care and nicety ; and 
every where we see an effort to turn each period with elegance. The energy, the strength, and concise- 
ness of thought, and vivacity of the original are thus sacrificed to the harmony of the sentence. ‘The 
translation which has now been selected for revision, though smooth and agreeable, offered but a 
faint image of the full nervous style of the English writer. ‘The last volumes, especially, bore the 
impress of extreme haste—of contracted sentences—of passages robbed of those details which con- 
stitute their force and character—and sometimes even reflections were here and there suppressed. 
There were instances also of wrong constructions, caused less by ignorance of the English lan- 
guage than by that inattentive negligence, which imagines a work is done before it is complete and 
finished. Such were the principal faults which it was necessary to correct. Much care and appli- 
cation have been given in order to remove these faults, to restore invariably the whole text of the 
author and the text alone, and to give to his style its original and peculiar complexion even in those 
passages where, in addition to the other peculiarities of his style, a labored conciseness, a suddenness 
of transition scarcely natural, and a dangerous design to convey to the mind more than is expressed 
by the words, rendered the task exceedingly difficult. Such a labor has been necessarily long and 
tedious: its utility it would seem impossible to deny; and now, if the translation of the History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has been rendered faithful, if it can be read without 
trouble and difficulty—if the notes which have been added serve to rectify the erroneous opinions of 


the author, and to interest his readers to examine hefore they adopt them—the design of the editor is 


accomplished. It is all that he desires, and certainly more than he dares to hope. 





1 The revision and correction of the translation of Gibbon’s history, into the French language, was the work of the 
mother of Guizot. 








PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 





It is not my intention to detain the reader by expatiating on the variety, or the importance of the 
subject, which I have undertaken to treat; since the merit of the choice would serve to render the 
weakness of the execution still more apparent and still less excusable. But as I have presumed to 
lay before the public a first volume only' of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, it will perhaps be expected that I should explain, in a few words, the nature and limits of 
my general plan. 


The memorable series of revolutions, which, in the course of about thirteen centuries, gradually 
undermined, and at length destroyed, the solid fabric of Roman greatness, may, with some propriety, 
be divided into the three following periods: 


I. The first of these periods may be traced from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, when the 
Roman monarchy, having attained its full strength and maturity, began to verge towards its decline ; 
and will extend to the subversion of the western empire, by the barbarians of Germany and Scythia, 
the rude ancestors of the most polished nations of modern Europe. This extraordinary revolution, 
which subjected Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was completed by the beginning of the 
sixth century. 


II. ‘The second period of the Decline and Fall of Kome may be supposed to commence with the 
reign of Justinian, who by his laws, as well as by his victories, restored a transient splendor to the 
eastern empire. It will comprehend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards; the conquest of the 
Asiatic and African provinces by the Arabs, who embraced the religion of Mahomet; the revolt of 
the Roman people against the feeble princes of Constantinople; and the elevation of Charlemagne, 
who, in the year eight hundred, established the second, or German, empire of the west. 


Ill. The last and longest of these periods includes about six centuries and a half; from the 
revival of the western empire, till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and the extinction of 
a degenerate race of princes, who continued to assume the titles of Caesar and Augustus after 
their dominions were contracted to the limits of a single city, in which the language, as well as 
manners, of the ancient Romans had been long since forgotten. ‘The writer who should undertake 
to relate the events of this period, would find himself obliged to enter into the general history of the 
crusades, as far as they contributed to the ruin of the Greek empire; and he would scarcely be able 


to restrain his curiosity from making some inquiry into the state of the city of Rome during the 
darkness and confusion of the middle ages. 





1 The first volume of the quarto, (in which form the work was originally published) comprising chaps, I. to XVI. 
Vila 
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As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to commit to the press a work, which, in every sense of 
the word, deserves the epithet imperfect, I consider myself as contracting an engagement to finish, 
most probably in a second volume,’ the first of these memorable periods; and to deliver to the 
publie the complete History of the Decline and Fall of Rome, from the age of the Antonines to the 
subversion of the western empire. With regard to the subs2quent periods, though I may entertain 
some hopes, I dare not presume to give any assurances. ‘The execution of the extensive plan which 
I have described, would connect the ancient and modern history of the world; but it would require 
many years of health, of leisure, and of perseverance. 


Bentinck Srreer, 
February 1, 1776. 


P. S. The entire History, which is now published, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman empire 
in the west, abundantly discharges my engagements with the public. Perhaps their favourable 
opinion may encourage me to prosecute a work, which however laborious it may seem, is the most 
agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. 


Bentinck Street, 
March 1, 1781. 


An author easily persuades himself that the public opinion is still favourable to his labours; and I 
have now embraced the serious resolution of proceeding to the last period of my original design, and 
of the Roman empire, the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in the year one thousand four 
hundred and fifty three. ‘The most patient reader, who computes that three ponderous? volumes 
have been already employed on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, be alarmed at the long 
prospect of nine hundred years. But it is not my intention to expatiate with the same minuteness 
on the whole series of the Byzantine history. At our entrance into this period, the reign of Justinian, 
and the conquests of the Mahometans, will deserve and detain our attention, and the last age of Con- 
stantinople (the erusades and the Turks) is connected with the revolutions of modern Europe. 
From the seventh to the eleventh century, the obscure interval will be supplied by a concise narra- 
tive of such facts as may still appear either interesting or important. 


Bentinck Srreer, 
March 1, 1782. 





1 The author, as it frequently happens, took an inadequate measure of his growing work. The remainder of the first 
period has filled ¢wo yolumes in quarto, comprising chaps. XVII. to XX XVIII, 
> Chaps. I. to XX XVIII. 


Vou. I.—B 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 


Tue History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is now delivered to the public in a more 
convenient form. Some alterations and improvements had presented themselves to my mind, but I 
was unwilling to injure or offend the purchasers of the preceding editions. The accuracy of the 
corrector of the press has been already tried and approved; and, perhaps I may stand excused, if, 
amidst the avocations of a busy winter, I have preferred the pleasures of composition and study, to 


the minute diligence of revising a former publication. 


Bentinck Srreer, 


April 20, 1783. 


Dinicencr and accuracy are the only merits which an historical writer may ascribe to himself; if a 


iny 
merit indeed ean he assumed from the perform ince of an indisp nsable duty. I may therefore ( 
allowed to say, that I have carefully examined all the original materials that could illustrate the 


subject which I had undertaken to treat. Should I ever complete the extensive design which has 


been sketched out in the Preface, I might perhaps conclude it with a eritical account of the authors 


\ «hh COU Ul 


consulted during the progress of the whole work ; and however such an atte mpt might incur the censure 


of ostentation, I am persuaded that it would be susceptible of entertainment, as well as information. 


At present I shall content myself with a single observation. The 


biographers, who, under the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, composed, or rather compiled, the lives of the emperors, from 
Hadrian to the sons of Carus, are usually mentioned under the names of A®lius Spartianus, Julius 
Capitolinus, A®lius Lampridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus 
But there is so much perplexity in the titles of the MSS.; and so many disputes have arisen among 
the critics (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 1. iii. ¢. 6.) concerning their number, their names, and 
their respective property; that for the most part I have quoted them without distinction, under the 


general and well known title of the 2ugustan History. 


x 





PREFACE 


TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 





I now discharge my promise, and complete my design, of writing the History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, both in the west and the east. The whole period extends from the age 
of ‘Trajan and the Antonines, to the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet the second; and includes 
a review of the crusades, and the state of Rome during the middle ages. Since the publication of 
the first' volume, twelve years have elapsed; twelve years, according to my wish, “ of health, of 
leisure, and of perseverance.’’ I may now congratulate my deliverance from a long and laborious 
service, and my satisfaction will be pure and perfect, if the public favour should be extended to the 


conclusion of my work. 


It was my first intention to have collected, under one view, the numerous authors, of every age 
and language, from whom I have derived the materials of this history ; and I am still convinced that 
the apparent ostentation would be more than compensated by real use. If I have renounced this 
idea, if I have declined an undertaking which had obtained the approbation of a master-artist,? my 
excuse may be found in the extreme difficulty of assigning a proper measure to such a catalogue. A 
naked list of names and editions would not be satisfactory either to myself or my readers: the char- 
acters of the principal authors of the Roman and Byzantine History have been occasionally con- 
nected with the events which they describe; a more copious and critical inquiry might indeed 
deserve, but it would demand, an elaborate volume, which might swell by degrees into a general 
library of historical writers. For the present I shall content myself with renewing my serious pro- 
testation, that I have always endeavoured to draw from the fountain head; that my curiosity, as well 
as a sense of duty, has always urged me to study the originals; and that, if they have sometimes 
eluded my search, I have carefully marked the secondary evidence, on whose faith a passage or a fact 
were reduced to depend. 

I shall soon revisit the banks of the lake of Lausanne, a country which I have known and loved 
from my early youth. Under a mild government, amidst a beauteous landscape, in a life of leisure 
and independence, and among a people of easy and elegant manners, I have enjoyed, and may again 
hope to enjoy, the varied pleasures of retirement and society. But I shall ever glory in the name 
and character of an Englishman: I am proud of my birth in a free and enlightened country ; and the 
approbation of that country is the best and most honourable reward of my labours. Were I ambi- 
tious of any other patron than the public, I would inscribe this work to a statesman, who, in a long, 
a stormy, and at length an unfortunate, administration, had many political opponents, almost without 
a personal enemy; who has retained, in his fall from power, many faithful and disinterested friends ; 
and who, under the pressure of severe infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour of his mind, and the felicity 
of his incomparable temper. Lorp Norra will permit me to express the feelings of friendship in 
the language of truth: but even truth and friendship should be silent, if he still dispensed the favours 


of the crown. 


In a remote solitude, vanity may still whisper in my ear, that my readers, perhaps, may inquire, 
whether, in the conclusion of the present work, I am now taking an everlasting farewell. They shall 
hear all that I know myself, all that I could reveal to the most intimate friend. The motives of 





1 Alluding to the quarto edition, in which size the work was originally published. 
2 See Dr. Robertson’s Preface to his History of America. 
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action or silence are now equally balanced; nor can I pronounce in my most secret thoughts, on 
which side the scale will preponderate. I cannot dissemble that six ample quartos must have tried, 
and may have exhausted, the indulgence.of the public; that in the repetition of similar attempts, a 
successful author has much more to lose than he can hope to gain; that I am now descending into the 
vale of years; and that the most respectable of my countrymen, the men whom IL aspire to imitate, 
have resigned the pen of history about the same period of their lives. Yet I consider that the annals 
of ancient and modern times may afford many rich and interesting subjects ; that I am still possessed of 
health and leisure ; that by the practice of writing, some skill and facility must be acquired; and that, 
in the ardent pursuit of truth and knowledge, | am not conscious of decay. To an active mind, 
indolence is more painful than labour; and the first months of my liberty will be occupied and 
amused in the excursions of curiosity and taste. By such temptations, I have been sometimes 
seduced from the rigid duty even of a pleasing and voluntary task: but my time will now be my 
own; and in the use or abuse of independence, I shall no longer fear my own reproaches or those 
of my friends. I am fairly entitled to a year of jubilee: next summer and the following winter will 
rapidly pass away; and experience only can determine whether I shall still prefer the freedom and 
variety of study, to the design and composition of a regular work, which animates, while it confines, 
the daily application of the author. Caprice and accident may influence my choice; but the dexterity 


ryt 
a 


of seiflove will contrive to applaud either active industry, or | 


illosophie repose, 


Downe Srreer, 
May 1, 1788, 


P. 8S. I shall embrace this opportunity of introducing two verbal remarks, which have not conve- 
niently offered themselves to my notice. 1. As often as I use the definition of beyond the Alps, 
the Rhine, the Danube, &c. I generally suppose myself at Rome, and afterwards at Constanti- 
nople; without observing whether this relative geography may agree with the local, but variable, 
situation of the reader, or the historian. 2. In proper names of foreign, and especially of oriental, 
origin, it should be always our aim to express in our English version a faithful copy of the original. 
But this rule, which is founded on a just regard to uniformity and truth, must often be relaxed; and 
the exceptions will be limited or enlarged by the custom of the language and the taste of the inter- 
preter. Our alphabets may be often defective ; a harsh sound, an uncouth spelling, might offend the 
ear or the eye of our countrymen: and some words, notoriously corrupt, are fixed, and as it were 
naturalized, in the vulgar tongue. ‘The prophet Mohammed can no longer be stripped of the famous, 
though improper appellation of Mahomet: the well-known cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, 
would almost be lost in the strange descriptions of //aleb, Demashk, and Al Cahira; the titles and 
offices of the Ottoman empire are fashioned by the practice of three hundred years; and we are 
pleased to blend the three Chinese monosyllables, Con-fu-fzee, in the respectable name of Confucius 
or even to adopt the Portuguese corruption of Mandarin. But I would vary the use of Zoroaster and 


. 


Zerdusht, 2s 1 drew my information from Greece or Persia: since our connexion with India, the 
genuine Zimour is restored to the throne of ‘Tamerlane: our most correct writers have retrenched 
the 41, the superfluous article, from the Koran; and we escape an ambiguous termination, by adopt- 
ing Moslem instead of Mussulman, in the plural number. In these, and in a thousand examples, the 
shades of distinction are often minute; and I can feel, where I cannot explain, the motives of my 


enoice. 


*.* At the end of the History, the reader will find a General Index to the whole Work, which has been drawn up by a 
person frequently employed in works of this nature, 
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THE HISTCRY 


OF 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN 


CHAP’ 


THE EXTENT AND MILITARY FORCE OF 

In the second century of the christian 

wra, the empire of Rome comprehended 
the fairest part of the earth, and the most civilized 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that extensive 
monarchy were guarded by ancient renown and disci- 
plined y ilour. ‘The gentle, but powerful, influence of 
laws and manners had gradually cemented the union 
of the provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed 
and abused the advantages of wealth and luxury. The | 


image of a free constitution was preserved with decent 
reverence: the Roman senate appeared to possess the 
sovereign authority, and devolved on the emperors all 
A the executive powers of government. 

9 During a happy period of more than four- 


D 
Ird 


sec years, the public administration was conducted 
by the virtues and abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the two Antonines. It is the design of this, and 
of the two succeeding chapters, to describe the pros- 
perous condition of their empire; and afterwards, from 
the death of Marcus Antoninus, to deduce the most im- 


portant circumstances of its Decline and Fall; a revo- 


lution which will ever be remembered, and is still felt 
by the nations of the earth. 
Moderation of | ‘The principal conquests of the Romans | 
August were achieved under the republic; and | 
the emperors, for the most part, were satisfied with 


preserving those dominions which had been acquired 


by the policy of the senate, the active emulation of the 
consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the peepenh 
The seven first centuries were filled with a rapid sue- 
cession of triumphs; but it was reserved for Angustus, 
to relinquish the ambitious design of subduing the 
whol earth, and to introduce the spirit of modgration 
into the public councils. Inclined to peace by his tem- 
per and situation, it was easy for him to discover, that | 


Rome, in her present exalte d situation, had much less 
to hope than to fear from the chance of arms; and that, 
in the prosecution of remote wars, the undertaking 
became every day more difficult, the event more doubt- 
ful, and the possession more precarious, and less ben- 


eficial. The experience of Augustus adde'l weight to 
these salutary reflections, and effectua’’y convinced | 
a that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, it 

wuld be easy to secure every concession, which the | 


oi ty or the dignity of Rome might require from tne 
most formidable barbarians. Instead of ex] posing his | 
person and his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, 
he obtained, by an honourable treaty, the restitution of 
the standards and prisoners which had been taken in 
the defeat t of Crassus.* 


a Dion Caseius (1. liv. p. 736.) with the annotations of Reymar, 
has collected all that Roman vanity has left upon the subject. 
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EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempt- 
ed the reduction of ASthiopia and Arabia Felix. They 
| marched near a thousand miles to the south of the tro- 
| pic; but the heat of the climate soon repelled the inva- 
ders, and protected the unwarlike natives of those se- 
questered regions.” ‘The northern countries of Europe 
scarcely deserved the expense and labour of conquest. 
The forests aad morasses of Germany were filled with 
a hardy race of barbarians, who despised life when it 
was separated from freedom ; and though, on the first 
attack, they seemed to yield to the w eight of the Ro- 
man power, they soon, by a signal act of despair, re- 
gained their inde pendence, and Teminded Augustus of 
the vicissitude of fortune.© On the death of that em- 
peror, his testament was publicly read in the senate. 
He bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to his sueeessors, 
the advice of confining the empire within those limits, 
which nature seemed to have placed as its permanent 
bulwarks and boundaries; on the west the Atlantic 
ocean; the Rhine and Danube on the north; the Eu- 
phrates on the east; and towards the south the sandy 
Arabia and Africa.® 
| He ippily for the repose of mankind, the Imitatea by his 
moderate system récommended by the successors. 
wisdom of Augustus was adopted by the fears and 
vices of his immediate successors. Engage od in the 








deserts of 


marble of Ancyra, on which Augustus records a his own exploits, as- 
serts that he compelled the Parthians to restore the ensigns of Crassus. 
[The Latin poets have celebrated with much pomp this peaceful ex- 
oit of Augustus.—Horace, lib. iv. od. 15, bas said, 


* * * * Toa, Cesar, vtas 
® 2-0. 6 SA's 
* * * Signa nostro restituit Jovi 


Derepta Parthorum superbis 
Postibus,— 
° 


oor. 


And Ovid in his Tristes, hb a7: 


Nunc petit Armenius pacem, nune porrigit arcum 

! Parthus eques, timida captaque signa manu.—G.} 

b Strabo, (1. xvi. p. 780.) Pliny the Elder, (Hist. Natur. }. vi. ¢. 32— 
| and Dion Cassius, (1. liii. p. 723. and L. liv. p. 734.) have left us very 
curious details concerning these wars. The Romans made themselves 
| 

| 


Vv. 


35.) 


masters of Mariaba, or Merab, a city of Arabia Felix, — _known to 

the Orientals, (see Abulfeda and the Nubian geography, p. 52.) They 
| were arrived within three days’ journey of the Spice count ”. the rich 
10 bje ct of their invasion, 

[It is this city of Merab that the Arabians say was the residence of 
Belkis queen of Sheba who came to see Solomon. A bank, by which 
the waters collected in the environs were retained, having been carried 
away, a sudden inundation destroyed the city. Traces of it yet remain. 

t was on the borders of a country named Adramyttium, where grew a 

peculiar aromatic drug. We therefore read in the history of this expe- 
ditiun of the Romans, that they were only three days’ journey from the 
country of Spices. (See d’Anville, anc. Geog. vol. 2. p. 222.)—@ ] 

c By the slaughter of Varus and his three legions. See the first book 
of the Annals of Tacitus. Sueton. in August, c. 23. and Velleins Pa- 
terculus, |. ii. ec. 117, &c. Augustus did not receive the melancholy 

| news with all the temper and firmness that might have been expected 
from his che racter. 

4 Tacit. Annal.1. ii. Dion Cassius, 1. lvi. p. 833. and the speech of 
Augustus himself, in Julian's Cesars. It receives great light from the 
learned notes of his French translator, M. Spanheim. 
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pursuit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the 
first Cesars seldom showed themselves to the armies, 
or to the provinces; nor were they disposed to suffer 
that those triumphs, which their indolence neglected, 
should be usurped by the conduct and valour of their 
lieutenants. The military fame of a subject was con- 
sidered as an insolent invasion of the imperial prerog- 
ative; and it became the duty, as well as interest, of 
every Roman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted 
to his care, without aspiring to conquests which might 
have proved no less fatal to himself than to the van- 
quished barbarians.* 
Conquest of Brit- ‘The only accession which the Roman 
ain was the first empire received, during the first century 
exception toM. of the christian era, was the province 
of Britain. In this single instance the successors of 
Cesar and Augustus were persuaded to follow the ex- 
ample of the former, rather than the precept of the lat- 
ter. The proximity of its situation to the coast of 
Gaul seemed to invite their arms ; the pleasing, though 
doubtful, intelligence of a pearl fishery, attracted their 
avarice ;‘ and as Britain was viewed in the light of a 
distinct and insulated world, the conquest scarcely 
formed any exception to the general system of conti- 
nental measures. After a war of about forty years, 
undertaken by the most stupid,’ maintained by the 
most dissolute, and terminated by the most. timid, of 
all the emperors, the far greater part of the island sub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke." The various tribes of 
Britons possessed valour without conduct, and the 
love of freedom without the spirit of union. They 
took up arms with savage fierceness; they laid them 
down, or turned them against each other, with wild 
inconstancy; and while they fought singly, they were 
successively subdued. Neither the fortitude of Carac- 
tacus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism 
of the druids, could avert the slavery of their country, 
or resist the steady progress of the imperial generals, 
who maintained the national glory, when the throne 
was disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious, of 
mankind. At the very time when Domitian, confined 
to his palace, felt the terrors which he inspired; his 
legions, under the command of the virtuous Agricola, 
defeated the collected force of the Caledonians at the 
foot of the Grampian hills; and his fleets, venturing to 
explore an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis- 
layed the Roman arms round every part of the island. 
The conquest of Britain was considered as already 
achieved: and it was the design of Agricola to com- 
plete and ensure his success by the easy reduction of 
Ireland, for which, in his opinion, one legion and a few 
auxiliaries were sufficient. The western isle might 
be improved into a valuable possession, and the Brit- 
ons would wear their chains with the less reluctance, 
if the prospect and example of freedom were on every 
side removed from before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned 
his removal from the government of Britain; and for 
ever disappointed this rational, though extensive, 
scheme of conquest. Before his departure, the pru- 
dent general had provided for security as well as for 
dominion. He had observed, that the island is almost 





e Germanicus, Suetonius Paulinus, and Agricola, were checked and 
recalled in the course of their victories. Corbulo was put to death. 
Military merit, as it is admirably expressed by Tacitus, was, in the 
strictest sense of the word, imperatoria virtus. 

f Cesar himself conceals that ignoble motive; but it is mentioned 
by Suetonius, c. 47. The British pearls proved, however, of little 
value, on account of their dark and livid colour. Tacitus observes 
with reason, (in Agricola, c. 12.) that it was an inherent defect. “* Ego 
facilius crediderim, naturam margaritis deesse quam nobis avaritiam.” 

¢ Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. A hope is expressed by Pomponius 
Mela, 1. iii. ¢. 6. (he wrote under Claudius,) that, by the success of the 
Roman arms, the island and its savage inhabitants would soon be better 
known, It is amusing enough to peruse such passages in the midst of 
London. 

bh See the admirable abridgment given by Tacitus, in the Life of 
Agricola, and copiously, though perhaps not completely, illustrated by 
our own antiquarians, Camden and Horsley. 

i The Irish writers, jealous of their national honour, are extremely 
provoked on this occasion, both with Tacitus and with Agricola. 
































divided into two unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, 
or, as they are now called, the Friths of Scotland. 
Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, he 
had drawn a line of military stations, which was after- 
wards fortified in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by a 
turf rampart erected on foundations of stone.’ ‘This 
wall of Antoninus, at a small distance beyond the 
modern cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as 
the limit of the Roman province.* The native Caledo- 
nians preserved in the northern extremity of the island 
their wild independence, for which they were not less 
indebted to their poverty than to their valour. Their 
incursions were frequently repelled and chastised ; but 
their country was never subdued.' ‘The masters of the 
fairest and most wealthy climates of the globe turned 
with contempt from gloomy hills, assailed by the win- 
ter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and 
from cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of 
the forest were chased by a troop of naked barbariaus.™ 
Such was the state of the Roman frome ¢,ouest of Da 
tiers, and such the maxims of imperial cia; the second 
policy from the death of Augustus to the **°*Pten 
accession of Trajan. ‘That virtuous and active prince 
had received the education of a soldier, and possessed 
the talents of a general." The peaceful system of his 
predecessors was interrupted by scenes of war and 


conquest; and the legions, after a long interval, beheld 
a military emperor at their head. The first exploits 


of ‘l'rajan were against the Dacians, the most warlike 


of men, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, du- 
ring the reign of Domitian, had insulted with impunity 
the majesty of Rome.° ‘To the strength and fierceness 
of barbarians, they added a contempt for life, which 


was derived from a warm persuasion of the immortal- 
ity and transmigration of the soul.’ Decebalus, the 
Dacian king, approved himself a rival not unworthy 


of Trajan; nor did he despair of his own and the pub- 


lic fortune, till, by the confession of his enemies, he 
had exhausted every resource both of valour and pol- 
icy.4. This memorable war, with a very short suspen- 
sion of hostilities, lasted five years ; and as the empe- 
ror could exert, without control, the whole force of the 
state, it was terminated by an absolute submission of 
the barbarians." The new province of Dacia, which 
formed a second exception to the precept of Augustus, 
was about thirteen hundred miles in circumference. 
Its natural boundaries were the Niester, the T'eyss, or 


Tibiscus, the Lower Danube, and the Euxine sea. 
The vestiges of a military road may still be traced 


from the banks of the Danube to the neighborhood of 
Bender, a place famous in modern history, and the ae- 
tual frontier of the Turkish and Russian empires.’ 
Trajan was ambitious of fame; and Conqucsts of Tra 
as long as mankind shall continue to be- jan in the East 
stow more liberal applause on their destroyers than on 
their benefactors, the thirst of military glory will ever 


; See Horeley’s Britannia Romana, |. i. c. 10. 

k [| Agricola fortified the passagesituated between Dunbritton and Ed 
inburgh, of course in Scotland itself. The Emperor Adrian during his 
stay in England, about the year 121, built a rampart of turf between 
New Castle and Carlisle. Antoninus Pius having gained new victories 
over the Caledonians by the ability of his lieutenant Lollias Urbicus, 
built a new rampart of tarf between Edinburgh and Dunbrittow, Sep- 
timius Severus, at last, in 208, constructed a stone wall parallel to the 
rampart of Adrian, and in the same places. (See John Warburton's 
Vallum Romanum, or the History and Antiquities of the Roman Wall, 
commonly called the Picts’ Wall. London, 1754, in 4 to.)—G.} 

1 The poet Buchanan celebrates, with elegance and spirit, (see his 
Sylva. v.) the unviolated independence of his native country. But, if 
the single testimony of Richard of Cirencester was sufficient to create 
a Roman province of Vespasiana to the north of the wall, that inde 
pendence would be reduced within very narrow limits 

m See Appian (in Prowm.) avd the uniform imagery of Ossian's 
Poems, which, according to every hypothesis, were composed by a na 
tive Caledonian. 

n See Pliny’s Panegyric, which seems founded on facts. 

o Dion Cassius, }. Ixvii. 

p Herodotus, |. iv. ¢. 94. Julian in the Cwsars, with Spanheim’s ob- 
servations, 

q Plin. Epist. viii. 9. 

F Dion Cassius, |. Ixviii. p. 1123—11591. Julian in Casaribus. Enu- 
tropius, viii. 2—6. Aurelias Victor in Epitome. 

s See a Memoir of M. d’Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in the 
Academie des Inserivtions, tom. xxviii. 444—462, 
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be the vice of the most exalted characters. The praises 
of Alexander, transmitted by a succession of poets and 
historians, had kindled a dangerous emulation in the 
mind of Trajan. Like him the Roman emperor under- 
took an expedition against the Nations of the East, but 
he lamented with a sigh, that his advanced age scarce- 
ly left him any hopes of equalling the renown of the 
son of Philip.! Yet the success of Trajan, however 
transient, was rapid and specious. ‘The degenerate 
Parthians, broken by intestine discord, fled before his 
arms. He descended the river Tigris in triumph, 
from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian gulph. 
He enjoyed the honour of being the first, as he was the 
last, of the Roman generals, who ever navigated that 
remote sea. His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia; 
and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was ap- 
proaching towards the confines of India." Every day 
the astonished senate received the intelligence of new 
names and new nations, that acknowledged his sway. 
They were informed that the kings of Bosphorus, Col- 
chos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, and even the Parthian 


monarch himself, had accepted their diadems from the | 


hands of the emperor; that the independent tribes of 
the Median and Carducian hills had implored his pro- 
tection ; and that the rich countries of Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Assyria, were reduced into the state of 
provinces.* But the death of Trajan soon clouded the 
splendid prospect; and it was justly to be dreaded, 
that so many distant nations would throw off the unac- 
customed yoke, when they were no longer restrained 
by the powerful hand which had imposed it. 

Resigned by his It was an ancient tradition, that when 
successor Ha- the Capitol was founded by one of the 
drian. Roman kings, the god Terminus (who 
presided over boundaries, and was represented accord- 
ing to the fashion of that age by a large stone) alone, 
among all the inferior deities, retused to yield his place 
to Jupiter himself, A favourable inference was drawn 
from his obstinacy, which was interpreted by the au- 
gurs, as a sure presage that the boundaries of the Ro- 
man power would never recede.’ During many ages, 
the prediction, as it is usual, contributed to its own ac- 
complishment. But though Terminus had resisted the 
majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the authority of the 
emperor Hadrian. The resignation of all the eastern 
conquests of ‘Trajan was the first measure of his reign. 
He restored to the Parthians the election of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from 
the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, 
and, in compliance with the precept of Augustus, once 
more established the Euphrates as the frontier of the 
empire.* Censure, which arraigns the public actions 
and the private motives of princes, has ascribed to 
envy, a conduct, which might be attributed to the pru- 
dence and moderation of Hadrian. The various char- 
acter of that emperor, capable, by turns, of the mean- 
est and the most generous sentiments, may afford some 
colour to the suspicion. It was, however, scarcely in 
his power to place the superiority of his predecessor 
in a more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing 
himself unequal to the task of defending the conquests 
of Trajan. 

Contrast of Ha. The martial and ambitious spirit of 
drianand Anto- Trajan formed a very singular contrast 
meus Fie with the moderation of his successor. 
The restless activity of Hadrian was not less remark- 
able, when compared with the gentle repose of Anto- 











t Trajan's sentiments are represented in a very just and lively manner 
in the Cwsars of Julian. 

« Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have endeavoured to perpetuate the 
illusion. See a very sensible dissertation of M. Freret in the Academie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 55. 

x Dion Cassius, |. Ixviii. ; and the Abbreviators. 

y Ovid. Fast. |. ii. ver. 667. See Livy, and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, under the reign of Tarquin. : 

z St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the weakness of 
Terminus, and the vanity of the augurs, See De Civitate Dei, iv, 29. 

® See the Augustan History, p. 5. Jerome's Chronicle, and ell the 
Epitomisers. It is somewhat surprising, that this memorable event 
should be omitted by Dion, or rether by Xiphilin. 
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ninus Pius. The life of the former was almost a per- 
petual journey; and as he possessed the various tal- 
ents of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, he 
gratified his curiosity in the discharge of his duty. 
Careless of the difference of seasons and of climates, 
he marched on foot, and bare-headed, over the snows 
of Caledonia, and the sultry plains of the Upper Egypt; 
nor was there a province of the empire, which, in the 
course of his reign, was not honoured with the pre- 
sence of the monarch.” But the tranquil life of Anto- 
ninus Pius was spent in the bosom of Italy; and, du- 
ring the twenty-three years that he directed the public 
administration, the longest journeys of that amiable 
prince extended no farther than from his palace in 
Rome, to the retirement of his Lanuvian villa.° 
Notwithstanding this difference in their pacigesystem of 
personal conduct, the general system of Hadrian and the 
Augustus was equally adopted and uni- ‘we Antonines. 
formly pursued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines, 
‘They persisted in the design of maintaining the dig- 
nity of the empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient they invited 
the friendship of the barbarians; and endeavoured to 
convince mankind, that the Roman power, raised above 
the temptation of conquest, was actuated only by the 


|love of order and justice. During a long period of 


forty-three years their virtuous labours were crowned 
with success; and if we except a few slight hostilities 
that served to exercise the legions of the frontier, the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair 
prospect of universal peace.t The Roman name was 
revered among the most remote nations of the earth. 
The fiercest barbarians frequently submitted their dif- 
ferences to the arbitration of the emperor; and we are 
informed by a contemporary historian, that he had seen 
ambassadors who were refused the honour whieh they 
came to solicit, of being admitted into the rank of sub- 
jects.° 

The terror of the Roman arms added pyofonsive wars 
weight and dignity to the moderation of ofMarcus Anto- 
the emperors. They preserved peace by ™"°* 
a constant preparation for war; and while justice reg- 
ulated their conduct, they announced to the nations on 
their confines, that they were as little disposed to en- 
dure, as to offer, an injury. The military strength, 
which it had been sufficient for Hadrian and the elder 
Antoninus to display, was exerted against the Parthi- 
ans and the Germans by the Emperor Marcus. The 
hostilities of the barbarians provoked the resentment 
of that philosophic monarch, and, in the prosecution 
of a just defence, Marcus and his s areile obtained 
many signal victories, both on the Euphrates, and on 
the Danube.£ The military establishment of the Ro- 
man empire, which thus assured either its tranquillity 
or its success, will now become the proper and impor- 
tant object of our attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth, Military estab- 
the use of arms was reserved for those Seven ae Se 

o.8 oman em pe- 

ranks of citizens who had a country to rors. 
love, a property to defend, and some share in enacting 
those laws, which it was their interest, as well as duty, 
to maintain. But in proportion as the public freedom 
was lost in extent of conquest, war was gradually im- 








b Dion, 1. lxix. p. 1158. Hist. August. p.5—8. If all our historians 
were lost, medals, inscriptions, and other monuments, would be suffi- 
cient to record the travels of Hadrian. 

e See the Augustan History and the Epitomes. 

4 We must, however, remember that in the time of Hadrian, a rebel- 
lion of the Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a single prov- 
ince : Pausanias (1, viii. ¢. 43.) mentions two necessary und successful 
wars, conducted by the generals of Pius. Ist, Against the wandering 
Moors, who were driven into the solitudes of Atlas. 2nd, Against the 
Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded the Roman province. Both 
these wars (with several other hostilities) are mentioned in the Au- 
gustan History, p. 19. 

e Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his history of the Roman 
wars, 

f Dion. |. xxi. Hist. August. in Marco. The Parthian victories gave 
birth to a crowd of contemptible historians, whose memory has 
reseued from oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively piece of 
criticism of Lucian. 
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eaten into an art, and degraded into a trade! The 
egions themselves, even at the time when they were 
recruited in the most distant provinces, were supposed 
to consist of Roman citizens. That distinction was 
generally considered, either as a legal qualification, or 
as a proper recompence for the soldier; but a more se- 
rious regard was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength, and military stature." In all levies, a just 
preference was given to the climates of the north over 
those of the south: the race of men born to the exer- 
cise of arms was sought for in the country rather than 
in cities; and it was very reasonably presumed that 
the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and hunts- 
men, would supply more vigour and resolution, than 
the sedentary trades which are employed in the ser- 
vice of luxury.' . After every qualification of property 
had been laid aside, the armies of the Roman emperors 
were still commanded, for the most part, by officers of 
a liberal birth and education; but the common soldiers, 
like the mercenary troops of modern Europe, were 
drawn from the meanest, and very frequently the most 
profligate, of mankind. 

That public virtue which among the an- 
cients was denominated patriotism, is de- 
rived from a strong sense of our own interest in the pre- 
servation and prosperity of the free government of which 
we are members. Such a sentiment, which had rendered 
the legions of the republic almost invincible, could make 
but a very feeble impression on the mercenary servants 
of a despotic prince; and it became necessary to sup- 
ply that defect by other motives, of a different, but not 
ess forcible nature; honour and religion. The peas- 
ant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful prejudice that he 
was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, 
in which his rank and reputation would depend on his 
own valour; and that, although the prowess of a pri- 
vate soldier must often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or dis- 
grace on the company, the legion, or even the army, 
to whose honours he was associated. On his first 
entrance into the service, an oath was administered to 
him, with every circumstance of solemnity. He prom- 
ised never to desert his standard, to submit his own 
will to the commands of his leaders, and to sacrifice 
his life for the safety of the emperor and the empire.* 
The attachment of the Roman troops to their standards 
was inspired by the united influence of religion and of 
honour. The golden eagle, which glittered in the 
front of the Jegion, was the object of their fondest de- 
votion ; nor was it esteemed less impious, than it was 
ignominious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour 
of danger.' These motives, which derived their 
strength from the imagination, were enforced by fears 
and hopes of a more substantial kind. Regular pay, 
occasional donatives, and a stated recompence, after 
the appointed time of service, alleviated the hardships 
of the military life,” whilst, on the other hand, it was 
impossible for cowardice or disobedience to escape the 
severest punishment. The centurions were authorized 
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& The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pound sterling, 
(Dionys. Halicarn. iv. 17.) a very high qualification at a time when 
money was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to seventy 
pound weight of brass. The populace, excluded by the ancient consti 
tution, were indiscriminately admitted by Marius. See Sallust. de 
Bell. Jagurth. c. 91. 

h Cwsar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers : but it was 
during the licence of civil war ; and after the victory, he gave them the 
freedom of the city for their reward. 

i See Vegetius de Re Militari, |. i. ¢. 2—7. 

k The oath of service and fidelity to the emperor was annually re- 
newed by the troops on the first of January. 

1 Tacitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum Deos. They were placed 
in a chapel ip the camp, and with the other deities received the reli- 
gious worship of the troops. 

m See Gronovius de Pecunia vetere, |. iii. p. 120, &e. ‘The emperor 
Domitian raised the annual stipend of the legionaries to twelve pieces 
of gold, which, in his time, was equivalent to about ten of our guineas. 
This pay, somewhat higher than our own, had been, and was after- 
wards, gradually increased, according to the progress of wealth and 
military government. After twenty years’ service, the veteran re- 
ceived three thousand denarii, (about one hundred pounds sterling,) or 
& proportionable allowance of land, The pay and advantages of the 
guards wore, in general, about double those of the legions. 


to chastise with blows, the generals had a right to 
unish with death, and it was an inflexible maxim of 
Roman discipline, that a good soldier should dread 
his officers far more than the enemy. From such laud- 
able arts did the valour of the imperial troops receive 
a degree of firmness and docility, unattainable by the 
impetuous and irregular passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were the Romans 
of the imperfection of valour without 
skill and practice, that, in their language, the name of 
an army was borrowed from the word which signified 
exercise." Military exercises were the important and 
unremitted object of their discipline. ‘The recruits 
and young soldiers were constantly trained both in the 
morning and in the evening, nor was age or knowl- 
edge allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily 
repetition of what they had completely learnt. Large 
sheds were erected in the winter-quarters of the troops, 
that their useful labours might not receive any inter- 
ruption from the most tempestuous weather; and it 
was carefully observed, that the arms destined to this 
imitation of war, should be of double the weight which 
was required in real action. It is not the purpose of 
this work to enter into any minute description of the 
Roman exercises. We shall only remark, that they 
comprehended whatever could add strength to the 
body, activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. 
The soldiers were diligently instructed to march, to 
run, to leap, to swim, to carry heavy burthens, to 
handle every species of arms that was used either for 
offence or for defence, either in distant engagement or 
in a closer onset: to form a variety of evolutions; and 
to move to the sound of flutes, in the Pyrrhic or mar- 
tial dance.’ In the midst of peace, the Roman troops 
familiarized themselves with the practice of war; and 
it is prettily remarked by an ancient historian who had 
fought against them, that the effusion of blood was 
the only circumstance which distinguished a field of 
battle from a field of exercise.1. It was the policy of 
the ablest generals, and even of the emperors them- 
selves, to encourage these military studies by their 
presence and example; and we are informed that Ha- 
drian, as well as Trajan, frequently condescended to 
instruct the unexperienced soldiers, to reward the dili- 
gent, and sometimes to dispute with them the prize of 
superior strength or dexterity." Under the reigns of 
those princes, the science of tactics was cultivated 
with success; and as long as the empire retained any 
vigour, their military instructions were respected as 
the most perfect model of Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually py. jesione un 
introduced into the service many altera- der the empe 
tions and improvements. The legions, '™* 
as they are described by Polybius,* in the time of the 
Punic wars, differed very materially from those which 
achieved the victories of Cwsar, or defended the mon- 
archy of Hadrian and the Antonines. ‘The constitu- 
tion of the imperial legion may be described in a few 
words.' The heavy-armed infantry, which composed 
its principal strength," was divided into ten cohorts, 
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n Exercitus ab erercitando, Varro de Lingua Latina, |. iv. Cicero in 
Tuseulan. ii. 37. There is room for a very interesting work, which 
should lay open the connection between the languages and mauners of 
nations, 

© Vegetius, |. ii, and the rest of his first Book. 

Pp The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illustrated by M. le Beau, in 
the Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxv. p. 262, &e. Tha. learned 
academician, ina series of memoirs, has collected all the passuges of the 
ancients that relate to the Roman legion. 

q Joseph. de Bell. Judaico, |. iii, c. 5. We are indebted to this Jew 
for some very curious details of Roman discipline. 

r Plin. Panegyr. ec. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Angustan History. 

5 See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the sixth 
book of his history. 

t Vegetius de Re Militari, }. ii. ¢. 4, &c. Considerable part of his 
very perplexed abridgment was taken from the regulations of Trajan 
and Hadrian; and the legion, as be describes it, cannot suit any other 
age of the Roman empire. 

u Vegetius de Re Militari, |. ii. c. 1. In the purer age of Cwsar and 
Cicero, the word miles was almost confined to the infantry. Under the 
lower empire, and in the times of chivalry, it was appropriated almost 
as exclusively to the men at arms, who fought on horseback. 
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and fifiy-five companies, under the rders of a corres- 





and centurions. ‘The first 


hort, which always claimed the post of honour and 


the custody of the eagle, was formed of eleven hun- 


dred and five soldiers, the most approved for valour 


yondent number of tribunes 


ind fidelity. ‘The remaining nine cohorts ccnsisted 
ch of five hundred and fifty-five; and the whole 
body of legionary infantry amounted to six thousand 
F one hundred men. Their arms were 
uniform, and admirably adapted to the 
nature of their service: an open helmet, with a lofty 
crest; a breastplate, orc at of mail: creaves on their 
buckler on their left arm. ‘The 

buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet 


legs, and an ample 


in length, and two and a half in breadth, framed of a 


light wood, covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly 





G rded with | lates of brass. Besides a lighte spear, 
the legionary s er grasped in his right hand the 
{ idable pilum, a pondero javelin, whose utmost 
length was about six feet, 1 which was terminated 
by a massy triangt point { steel of eighteen inches.” 
(‘his instrument was indeed much inferior to our mod- 
ern fire-ar : e it was exhausted by a single di 
arge, at the dist e of only ten or twelve paces. 
Yet n it was lai ed by rm 1 skilful hand 
there i ny ca t venture within its 
ny sh ( Ssiet it cou ustain the 
i ty of \ t As soot the Roman had 
’ | his pa , he drew his sword, and rushed for- 
wal to close with the enemy. His sword was 
e . j-t npere 1 Ny ish blade, that carried a u- 
t . a LilKe uited to purp ol - 
j i pushing; but th r S VS In- 
| ert ter us - s \ I | 
\ il x whilst he tnfilicted a 
e& ¢ Ww 1h ve Vv. | e | cr] } 
was | \ V up eight ep i the revular dis- 
tance of three tee was ielt etween the files as well 
ral ks. 4 y of ul ps ni bituated to pres¢ Ve 


is open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, 


found themselves prepared to execute every disposi- 











OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 1g 


alry of the emperors was no longer composed, like 
that of the ancient republic, of the ne blest youths of 
Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military 
service on horseback, prepared themselves for the offi- 
ces of senator and consul; and solicited, by deeds of 
valour, the future suffrages of their countrymen.° 
Since the alteration of manners and government, the 
most wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged in 
the administration of justice, and of the revenue ;‘ and 
whenever they embraced the profession of arms, they 
were immediately intrusted with a troop of horse, ora 
cohort of foot. Trajan and Hadrian formed their eav- 
ilry from the same provinces, and the same class of 
their subjects, which recruited the ranks of the legion. 
‘The horses were bred, for the most part, in Spain or 
Cappadocia. The Roman troopers despised the com- 
plete armour with which the cavalry of the East was 
, mbered. ‘TJheir more useful arms consisted ina 
helmet, an oblone shield, light boots, and a coat of 
mail. A javelin, and a long broad-sword, were their 

ncipal weapons of offence. The use of Jances and 
f iron maces they seem to have borrowed from the 


barbarians.» 





I'he safety and honour of the empire 
were principally entrusted to the legions, 
but the Pp Niey of Rome condescended to adopt every use- 
ful instrument of war. Considerable levies were recue 
made among the provincials, who had not yet de- 


Auxiliaries. 


erved the honourable distinetion of Romans. Manyde- 
pendant princes and communities, dispersed round the 
frontiers, were permitted, for a while, to hold their 
freedom and security by the tenure of military ser- 
vice! Even select troops of hostile barbarians were 
ireque! tly compe lled or pe rsuaded to consume their 
dangerous valour in remote climates, and for the ben- 
efit of the state.* All these were included under the 
general name of auxiliaries; and howsoever they might 
vary according to the difference of times and cireum- 
ances, their numbers were seldom much inferior to 
those of the legions themselves.t Among the auxilia- 























1 which the cireumstanees of war, or the skill of ' 1 
See Liv most t ut, | ularly xiii. 61. 
{ ir mis re i soldier posses ed a I Hi Natur. xx 2 I'he true sense of that very curious 
fre { } in ' not Ss, ad st cient in- e was first di vered and illustrated by M. de Beaufort, Re pub- 
Romaine, |. ii. ¢. 2 
towed, lire n nich seas We Teln- ! of Horace and Agricola. This appears te have 
{ t boty t et i eX- fect int Roman discipline : which Hadrian endeavoured to 
‘ t y nl a { ribune 
} ] tres of tl ( ws ¢ a Asi eae aivadethe? aunt Stshowats in. the fates 
i VW e J I ry ciilerent prineiples f the r blie and under t firet emperers, the young Roman 
| { ‘ h 1X ‘ ed on sixtes nks rined the command of squadron or of a cohort with more 
; i in former tit ~ hey d not obta it without having 
ed t ‘ © ¢ ray rou uff . military servic weral they 
t \ db ecu } ut first in the pre cohort, which constituted the general's 
‘ ‘ ' : gt rhey were s ved into intimate intercourse with some supe- 
: ee - h of the phat wv — ficer (in Contaberninm) and thus formed their military checks. 
( a wi the ctivity f the lee It wa us that Jnlius Caesar, though descended from a noble family, 
lhe cavalry, w it t which e { at fis s contubernalis under the pretor M. Thermus, and af- 
( . under Servilius Isauricus. (Suet., Jul. 2-5. Plutarch in Pa- 
I . =! would have remained im- 516. ed. Frobenius Ti example of Horace which Gibbon 
pel t. wa ided into ten ops or squa j ns; the rward to prove that the young knights we re made tribunes be- 
' 1 of first « ; consisted of t ered the service, proves nothing Por first, Horace was 
' ’ , . ! ak I he was the son of a freedman of Venosa, in Apalia, who 
I iu men; whilst each of the| hb vy office of tax-gatherer, coactor exauctionem. Besides, 
Oo ' { sixtV-six. The entire es- | ¥™ e poet was made tribune, Bratus, whose army was composed 
- : st entirely of orientals, gave this title to all Romans of any consid- 
ishu i ed nt, il we may use the | era who joined him. The emperors were still leas particular in 
mode expr ion, hundred and twenty-six | their choice ; the number of the tribunes was increased ; they gave titles 
rea stay -onnected with . a A D. ind honors to those of the people whom they wished to atiach to the 
vruws § rally connected with Its respective Jegion, Augustus gave the sons of senators sometimes a tribuneship, 
but occasionally eparated t ict in the line, and to | and sometimes the command of a squadron. Claudius gave to the knights 
‘ :pose a part f the w ings ¢ ft irmv. 'T’he cav- wh » ent re d the service, al first the ec mmand of a cohort of auxiliaries, 
afterward that of a squadron, and at last for the first time the tribune- 
ag epee nail Sie - ‘ ship Sueton, in Claud., p. 25, and the notes of Ernesti.) The abuses 
Ww 1 I rout of this course, cave rise to the ordinance of Adrian, 
s I i I Di H u lv ; who fixed the a at which they cofld obtain this honor. Spartianus 
t seun ut ’ ges In th idr. x This ordinance was observed afterwards, for the emperor 
ry tw ven ni ine I hav \ I a letter addr d to Mulvius Gallieanus, prefect of the 
5 ’ ium » pretori ward, excuses himself for having violated it in favor of the 
I weg y r I M a R 1, | il Probus, afterwards ¢ mperor, upot whom he had conferred the 
p~ tribuneship thus early on account of his rare talents (Vopiscus in 
S ' LG htt. v. 279. | Prob. iv G.) 
M. G urd, Me 1 M t i. c. 4. and Nouveaux | See Arrian'’s Tactics. 
Mem 1 i. p 3 Ll, has treated the subject like a scholar i Such, in particular, was the state of the Batavians. Tacit. Ger- 
and a f r Mania, ¢. 20 
See Arrian's Tactics. Wi t of a Greek, Arrian k Mareus Antoninus obliged the vanquished Quadi and Marcomanni 
rather ¢} to deseribe the ph he had read, than the | to supply him with a large body of troops, which he immediately sent 
l s which he had commanded, ¢ Polyb. 1. xvii. into Britain. Dion Cassius, L lexi 


iy t. de Re Militari, |. ii. «. 6 His positive testimony, which 
it be supported by circumstantial evidence, ought surely to silence 
those critics who refuse the imperial legion its proper body of cavalry. | 
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1 Tacit. Annal iv. 5. Those who fix a regular proportion of as many 
fuot, and twice as many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the emperors 
with the Jtulian allies of the republie. 
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ries, the bravest and most faithful bands were placed 
under the command of prefects 
severely trained in the arts of Roman discipline; but 
the far greater part retained those arms, to which th 
nature of their country, or their early habits of life, 
more particularly adapted them. By this institution, 
each legion, to whom a certain proportion of auxilia- 
ries was allotted, céntained within itself every speci 
of lighter troops, and of missile weapons; and 
capable of encountering every nation, with the advan- 
tages of its respective arms and discipline." Nor wi 
the legion destitute of what, in modern 
language, would be styled a train of ar- 
tillery. It consisted in ten military engines of th 
largest, and fifty-five of a smaller size; but all of 
which, either in an oblique or horizontal manner, dis- 
charged stones and darts with irresistible violence. 
The camp of a Roman legion present- 
ed the appearance of a fortified city.» As 
soon as the space was marked out, the pioneers care- 
fully levelled the ground, and removed every impedi- 
ment that might’ interrupt its perfect regularity. It 
form was an exact quadrang! d we may ca 
that a square of about seven hundred yards was suffi- 
cient for the encampment of twenty thousand Romans; 
though a similar number of our own troops w 
pose to the enemy a front of more than treble that ex- 
tent. In the midst of the camp, the r 
general’s quarters, rose above the others 
the infantry, and the auxiliaries, occupied their re- 
spective stations ; the streets were broad, and per 
straight, and a vacant space of about two hundred feet | 
was left on all sides, between the 
part. The rampart itself was usual 
high, armed with 
sades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet in dept! 
as well as in breadth. This important labour was 
performed by the hands of the legionaries themselves ; 
to whom the use of the spade and the pick-axe w: 
no less familiar than that of the sword or pi/um. Ac- 
tive valour may often be : 
such patient diligence can be the fruit only of habit 
and discipline. 
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tents and the ram- 


a line of strong and intricate pali- 


the present of nature; but 


Whenever the trumpet gave the signal 
of departure, the 
stantly broke up, and the troops fell into their ranks 
without delay or confusion. Besides their arms, which 
the legionaries scarcely considered as an encumbrance, 
they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the in- 
struments of fortification, and the provision of many 
days.’ Id 


March 


camp was almost in- 


Under this weight, which would op; 
delicacy of a modern soldier, they were trai 
regular step to advance, in about six hours, near twen- 
ty miles." On the appearance of an « 
aside their baggage, an’ by easy « 
converted the eolumn of mareh into an order of bat- 
tles The slingers and i 
front; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were 


seconded or sustained by the strength of the legions; 


the cavalry covered the flanks, and the military en- 
gines were placed in the rear. 


ress tne 


» = 
archers skirmi 





m Vegetius, ii.2. Arrian,in his order of marc} battl 1inst the 
Alani. 

» The subject of the ancient machi is treated with great knowled 
and ingenuity by the Chevalier Folard (Polybe, tom. ii. p. 233—200 
He prefers them in many r ects to our Modern cannon mortars We 
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p For the Roman Castrametation, see Pol 
Militia Romana, Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 1. iii 
iii, 9. and Memoires de Guichard. tor 
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convineed the 


most t eC, 


nks of oa they were uited rather for valh pomp 
than for 1 ee. August hin f, in the vie- 
tory of Actium, had en th uperiority of his own 


ytus, L. vi. with 


c. 5. Vegeti 


mie des Lnscripti 


d by M. Guichard 


The Romans tried 


rance and terror. 





y were called Liburnians) over the 


».) has ven us a t i l u r 
ine (1 v. p. 704.) of r Alexander Severue 

son the 7 per mediu ween these two pe- 
is de Magnitudine Re ina, I. i.e. 4, 5. 


uise, by the pretence of religious awe, their 


See Tacit. Germania, c. 34. 


— 
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lofty but unwieldy castles of his rival.* Of these Li- 
burnians he « ompose d the two fleets of Ravenna and 
Misenum, destined to command, the one the eastern, 
the other the western, division of the Mediterranean ; 
and to each of the squadrons he attached a body of 
several thousand mariners. Besides these two ports, 
which nay be considered as the principal seats of the 
Roman navy, a very considerable force was stationed 
at Frejus, on the coast of Provence, and the Euxine 
v guarded by forty ships, and three thousand sol- 
diers. ‘l'o all these we add the flect which preserve 

the communication between Gaul and Britain, and 
great number of vessels constantly maintained en the 
Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, or to Inter- 
cept the passage of the barbarians. if we review 
this general state of the impe rial forces; of the ecaval- 


ry as well as infantry; of the legions, the auxiliaries, 
the guards, and the navy ; the most liberal computa- 
tion will t allow us to fix the entire establishment 
‘ by sea and by Jand at more than four 


hundred and fifty thousand inen; a mili- 
tary power, hich, however formidable 
by a monarch of the last 
fined within a single 


it may seem, was equalled 

century, whose kingdom was con 
e of the Roman empire. 

We have attempted to explain the spi- 


R t which moderated, and the strength 
ich supported, the power of Hadrian 
1 the Antonines. We shall now endeavour, with 
‘learness and | ‘ision, to deseril the provinces once 
united under their sway, but, at present, divided into 
s I ¥v ind pe ndetr d hostil { 
Spain, the western extremity of the 
| 9 { Euroy nd of the ncient 
‘ S, v ive, invariab reserved the same 
. e Pyrenean m ntains. the Mediter- 
id tt Atlantic Ocean. That great penin- 
, at present so unequally divided between twe 
: s, was distributed by Augustus into three 
I Bet | ‘Tarra The} 
Pp W s the plac e War- 
‘ [ ‘ i t} ustain- 
y t { ( he sid f east, compen- 
ed i tw { y toware l I th. 
i i Gre i 1 At ( respond 
' ! bb i! { hier ol 
a ie Ast t ; ya \ irre 
( iles, ‘ 9 ( ( : 7" 
\ | contributes i l 1e t nd 
1 Roman ver nh le 
its « low vie rovi 
i i i) i ans, ‘ i 
I pow las the Canta 5 ‘ 
\ th in t Sill t { t 1 
t iountains, t we t last 
| to the arms of Rome, and the first who 
w oll the yoke of the Arabs. | 
é Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole | 


country between the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
nd the Ocean, was of greater extent than 
m aie rn Franee. ‘To the dominions of that powerful 
monarchy, with its recent acquisitions of Alsace and 
Lorraine, we must add the duchy of Savoy, the can- 
tons of Switzerland, the four electorates of the Rhine, 


and the territories of Liege, Luxemburg, Hainault, 





Flanders. and Brabant. When Augustus gave laws | 
to the conquests of his father, he introduced a division 
x | vl \ ) ly if we ma ree Oros 
I s WwW t rt v 1 wat 
vi, 10 
M Rom. 1. i. I x up 
t \ \ : 
Voltai Sior le I s XIV. «. 22. Tt must, however. be re 
1 t Fr ee feels that extraordinary effort ' 
< Sir i I tural « igh to suppose, that Ar ron is 
I fr I Lcol I sev | moderns who have written in 
Latin, use those words as synonymous. It is however certain, that the 
Arragon, a littl tream wh falle from the Pyrenees into the Ebro, 
first gave its name to a country, and gradually to a kingdom. See | 


d'Anville, Geographie du Moyen Age, p. 181. 


of Gaul, equally adapted to tne progress of the le- 
gions, to the course of the rivers, and to the principal 
national distinetions, which had comprehended aliove 


‘an hundred ind pendent states.” The sea-coast of the 


Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Daup »hiné, 
received their provincial appellation from the colony 
of Narbonne. ‘The government of Aquitaine was ex- 
tended from the Pyrenees to the L ire. The country 
between the Loire and the Seine was styled the Cel- 
tie Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination from 
the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The 
Belgie lay beyond the Seine, and in more ancient 
times had been bounded only by the Rhine; but a lit- 
tle before the ace of Cwsar, the Germans, abusing 
their superiority of valour, had occupied a considera- 
ble portion of the Be lgic territory. ‘The Roman con- 
querors very eagerly em braced so flattering a circum- 
stance, and the Gallie frontier of the Rhine, from Basil 
to Leyden, received the pompous names of the Upper 
and the Lower Germany.® Such, under the reign of 
the Antonines, were the six provinces of Gaul; the 
Narbonnese, Aquitaine, the Ce Itic, or Lyonnese, the 
Belgie, and the two Germanies. 

We have already had occasion to men- 
tion the conquest of Britain, and to fix 
the boundary of the Roman province in this island. 
[t comprehended all England, Wales, and the low- 
] 


inds of Seotland, as far as the friths of Dunbarton 


and Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between th irty tribes 
of barbarians, of whom the most considerable were the 
Below in the West, the Brigantes in the North, th 
Silures in South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk ; aa 
Suffolk. As far as we can either trace or credit the 
resemblance of manners and language, Spain, Gaul, 
nd Britain were peopled by the same hardy race of 
savages. Before they yie ded to the Roman arms, 
they often disputed the field, and often renewed the 
contest. After this submission, they constituted the 
western division of the European provinces, which 
extended from the columns of Hercules to the wall of 
Antoninus, ond | from the einen of the Tagus to the 
sources of the Rhine and the Danul 
Before the Ror man conquest, the coun- 


Britain. 





try which is now called Lombardy, was ital 

not considered as a part of Italy. It had been oecu- 
pie | by 1 power colony f Gauls, who, settling 
themselves along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont 
| to Romagna, earried their arms and diffused their name 


irians dwelt 





1e TOCK) ist, which nov republic of 

G : Venice was yet unborn; but the territories 

of that state, which lie to the east of the Adige, were 
bited by the Venetians.°. The middle part of t 

pe insula that now composes the duchy of "Tusea y 

d the ecclesiastical state, was the ancient seat of the 


itruseans and Umbrians; to the former of whom Italy 
was indebted for the first rudiments of civilized life.‘ 


|The ''yber rolled at the foot of the seven hills of 


Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the Latins, and 
the Volsci, from that river to the frontiers of Naples 
was the theatre of her infant victories. On that cele- 
brated ground the first consuls deserved triumphs, 
their suecessors adorned villas, and their posterity 
have erected convents. Capua and C ampania pos- 
sessed the immediate territory of Naples; and the rest 
of the kingdom was inhabited by many warlike na- 


tions, the Marsi, the Samnites, the Apulians, and the 





One hundred and fifteen cities appear in the Notitia of Gaul; and 

is well known that this appellation was applied not only to the capital 

town. but to the whole territory of each state. But Plutarch and Ap- 
pian increase the number of tribes to three or four hundred. 

DD Anville. Notice de PAncienne Gaule, 

i Whitaker's History of Manchester, vol. i. c. 3. 

The Lralian Veneti, though often confounded with the Gauls, were 
more probably of Hlyrian origin. See M. Freret, Memoires de I’ Acade- 
mie des Inscriptions, tom. xviii. f See Maffei Verona illustrata, |. i, 

c The first contrast waa observed by the ancients, See Florus, i, 11, 





| The second muat strike every modern traveller. 
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Lucanians; and the sea- sts had been covered by 

the flourishi colonies of the G We may ° 
mark, that when At stus divided Italy into eleven | cips 
regions, the littl province of Istria was annexe: th : 
that seat of Roman sovs gnty. hand 


The Danul The 
and = Iilyrian 


frontier. 1 D 





streams, which rises at the dist e of only thirty | still 
miles from the former, flows above thirteen hund nsi 
miles, for th most pi to tl uth-east, coll he nd 
tribute of sixty 1 vigal ivers, d is, at length, | stat 
through SIX li nn ihs, receiv int Muxi , wi ich |t 
appears scarcely equal t h an acces n of waters.'|t 
The prov ( i eD e s iL the gen- I i 
eral [lyr m, or the Illyrian front N 


matia, D 


cians, CX irom the sumim i 4 


bank { e | ube; from its source, as far as 1 l J 


conflux with the hl 
country ; ‘ l i@CLOI a 
of A I ] protected by the « il 
German em 
tains, and the <« ntry of 
numer 

Nori Tl wid ext t i t l ry whi j 

p ine 1 between the Inn, the D the | 
and the Save; Austria, Styria, Cari Mla, Cal » Asi 
the Lower H yary, al dS vonia, W K ' to the | 
an 
In the r riginal state of indé } ce, thell ere in- 
habitants were intimately connected. Under the Ro- 

} 


gusa. 
names 
Austrian vernor, the latter a Turkish pasha; but the | I 
whole country is still infested | 
whose Sava’ indepei lence irreg arly 
doubtful 

Mesia Da- 

“= t 


After the Danube had received the 
rs of the Teyss and the Save, it aequi- 
red, at least among the Greeks, the name of Ister.™| pel 
It formerly divided Mesia and Dacia, the latter of I 
which, as we have already seen, Was a cong 
Trajan, and only province beyond the river. If | rei 
we Inquire into the present state of those countries, we | ful 
shall find that on the Jeft hand of the Danube, Temes- | betw 
Syri 


the 
t 


iste 


h Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. iii.) follows th Visior 


. of Italy by Augustus. | ¢ 
? Tournefort, Voyages en Gréce et Asi . 


In it 





k The name of Ilyricau originally belonged to the s ist of 1 
he 
Hadriati nd was gradually extended by Romans from t | the I 
to the Euxine sea. See Serverini Pannonia, |, i. c. 3. the 


1 A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis, has 
account of those very obscure countries. But the geography and anti 
quities of the western Illyricum can be expected only from the munifi- | 
cence of the emperor, its sovereign. 


lately given us W 


and 


| 
m The Save rises near the confines of Jstria, and was considered by }  n Sex 
i 


the more early Greeks as the principal stream of the Danube, 


“lent inder the nar I Work i iP la. i Kl 


limit of the christian and mahometan power. i th 


nountains of Cappad 


= 7 | Phe 


when he was g¢ 


i fa Viv li 
tion ( fH \ prin- 
i 2 \ iW ! nowledge 
| y of the O | Or right 
( l Danube M lng ml le 
W broken into t ) i | sere 
| Bulgari iwain unl I 
Py tl koumelia, \ I } 
to\ d | Tur} on ( 
é f Thraee, M ’ 
ret | erves tl } y ol ir i ent 
It empire I e of the An- 
the i regiol fT 5 it t ! ne- 
ol | l k Live LB } d 
I nt, b iSSl I i I I pI ince. 
I al I c hore ih if ” 
‘ hit ‘ I it lit ( 
e ban] e B ‘ 


~_ 


the Seleucida, who iP 
1, till the success- 
the Parthians confi their dominions 
een the Eup! tes and the Med inean. When 
1 became ibject to the Romans, it formed the 
frontier ol their empire : nol | that province, 
3 utmost latitude, know any other boi than } 
cia to the north, and towards 

th, the confines of Egypt and the Red Sea 
nicia and Palestine were sometimes annexed to, 
sometimes separated from, the jurisdiction of 


; the seat ofl 
ver upper As 
ned 


iter 


rn 


nds 


the Periplus of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the Euxine, 


governor of Cappadocia 


Se 
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vria. The former of these was a narrow and rocky } 
coast; the latter was a territory scarcely superior to| 
Wales, either in fertility o: extent. Yet Phenicia 
and Palestine will for ever live inthe memory of man- 
1, as well as Europe, has ree: ived 
letters from the one, and religion from the other.! A | 
ly desert alike destitute of wood and water skirts 
\ y the doubtful confine of Syria, from th Muphrat 5 | 
to the Red Sea. The wandering life of the Arabs was 
inseparably connected with their independence; and 
wherever, on some spots | irren than the rest, they 
ventured to form any settled habitation, they n be- 
caine subjects tothe Roman empire. 
The geograplh rs of antiquity have fre- 








' i . 
quently hesitated to what portion of the 
be they should ascribe Egypt.’ By its situation} 
that b | kingdom is included within the immense | 
p i i of Atrica; but it Is access ble only on the 
sid \ , whose revolutions, in almost every period 
‘ istory, EK ypt has humbly obeyed. AR nan pre- 
fect W seated on the splendid throne of the Ptole- 
mies; and t Iron sceptre of he Mamalukes is now 
, Poke) " = 
in hands of lurkish Pasha. ‘The Nile flows 
down the country, above five hundred miles from th 
ul Cancer to the Medité ¢ 1 rks, o 
eit r slid ul xtent of fe by mea r ti 
j | Cyrene ‘ j . th wes id 
’ 1 ‘ i- i | W is i 1 G el col iV. - 
w i provi | Koy t, Int d t 
i i 5 
(. ‘ 
! i \ 
t J 
( t for 
Hf \ j 
y ra 
s ri i 
e Mer 
“ i t ‘ j ’ cp 
' ( Ge é I I 
1 i 
la ' : P I ' 
r i i infr t oi ; I i 
! \ f A 2M : 1 f th 
' f \ 
r u y 
1 h 1 t 
LX Jos 
l r ( \ < ix A 
i Kir tT 1 
s P as 


\ \ fruits \ . s ¥ 
' \ ' t { m it . 
' I rough wi ay ! 
s ; fi s suf 
\ ’ 1 une 1 asnect of 1 ‘ : 
® fou T 2 
) Ss vy, M Reo are G 
ri as of gion! W I use of let was 
t i tt u hu 
f ( | 4 
( R \ ‘ 
Pha } i 
' ( R 
Dion ¢ : 1131 
Ptoler is bo. w wraph \ Ie! < 
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1 nt 
V " ‘ A Egy but part of I 
. was ded by I ! wi rime from ‘T 1, a 
Eg be ‘ of this i had a n 
A | 1 red B from t G k because h 
dur r aces ing t hers, a etamm ra 
f i lin! unciatior Crinue onsulted the Delphie Or 
el rning tl edy of hia son. The o le repl I that he would 
not recover the free use of speech until he should found a city in Africa 
The weak state of the island Thera, and the small number of its inha 
bitants, prevented any emigrations. Battus did not depart. The The 


reans being afflicted by the plague consulted again the oracle, which 


repeated ite former response, Battu’ then departed, landed in Africa 
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From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast 
of Africa extends above fifteen hundred 
miles; yet so closely is it pressed between the Medi- 
terranean and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that. its 
breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or an hundred miles. 
The eastern division was considered by the Romans 
as the more peculiar and proper province of Africa. 
Till the arrival of the Phenician colonies, that fertile 
country was inhabited by the Libyans, the most savage 
of mankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of Car- 
thage, it became the centre of commerce and empire ; 
but the republic of Carthage is now degenerated into 
the feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli and Tunis. 
The military government of Algiers oppresses the wide 
extent of Numidia, as it was once united under Massi- 
nissa and Jugurtha: but in the time of Augustus, the 


Africa. 


limits of Numidia were contracted; and at least two 
thirds of the country acquiesce din the name of Mauri- 
t 1, with the epithet of Cesariensis. The genuine 


Mauritania, or country of the Mocrs, which, from the 
iwier, was distinguished 
1, is represented by the 
modern kingdom of Fez. Sallé, on the ocean, so in- 
nous at present for its piratical depredations, was 
extreme cbject of their 
power, and almost of their geography. A city of their 
fou ye discovered near Mequinez, the 
barian whom we condescend to 
style the Emperor of Morocco; but it does not appear 
that | more southern dominions, Morocco itself, and 

egelmessa, were ever comprehended within the Ro- 
man province. The western parts of Africa are.inter- 
| by the branches of mount Atlas, a name so idly 
ebrated by the faney of poets;' but which is now 





ry i momans, as 





ised over the immense ocean that rolls between the 
inctent and the new continent.” 

lavi iw I Ww finished the circuit of the Yhe Mediter- 
toman ¢ npire, we may observe, that ranean with its 
Africa is divided from Spain byanarrow 8s 


strait of about twelve miles, through which the Atlan- 
tic fows into the Mediterranean. ‘The columns of 
Hercules, so famous among the ancients, were two 
mountains which seemed to have been torn asunder by 
» convulsion of the elements ; and at the foot of the 
pean mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar is now 
‘he whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, 
its coasts, and its islands, were comprised within the 
toman dominion. Of the larger islands, the two 
i derive their name of Majorea and 
Minorea from their respective size, are subject at pre- 
sent, the former to Spain, the latter to great Britain. 
It is easier to deplore the fate, than to describe the ac- 

11 condition of Corsica. Two Italian sovereigns as- 
sume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, or 
Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands 
of Greece and Asia, have been subdued by the Turk- 


























rdi being frightened at the sight of a lion, he 

i lacrya recovered the use of spee He took pos- 

. of th t yuilt upon it the city Cyrene, This colony 

1 high degree of splendor. Tes history and medals, which 

s x atte its power and wealth—(See Eckhel De doctrina 

rum veterum: vol. iv. p. 117.) It fellat last into the power of the 

Prol nt M lonians invaded Egypt. The first Ptolemy 

I t : Soter, mad nself master of Cyrenaica, which belonged 

successors until Ptolemy Apion gave it by will to the Romans, 

uniting ft to Crete, formed of them one province. The port 

Cyrene was cal Apollonia, it is now called Marzasusa or Sosush, 

which Anv infers that it is the city which bore the name of 

< during the time of the lower empire. Some rains of Cyrene re- 

main under the nameofCurin. The history of this colony, obscured as 

icin by the fables of antiquity is related at length by many an- 

modern authors—See among others Herodotus, book iv. c. 150, 

(a os (who was himself a Cyrenian,) Hymn. ad Apoll. and the 

{ f Spanheim ; Diodorus Siculus iv. 83; Justin xiii. 7. D’Anville, 
Geogr. anc. vol. i p. 43, &e.—G. | 

t The | ra rate height, and gentle declivity of mount At- 

las Ss v's Tra 5.) are very unlike a solitary mountain which 

rears its head into t clouds, and seems to support the heavens, The 


ik of Teneriffe, on the contrary, rises a league and a half above the 
irface of the sea, and as it was frequently visited by the Phenicians, 


| might engage the notice of the Greek poets. See Buffon, Histoire Na- 





turelle, tom. i. p. 312, Histoire des Voyages, tom. ii. 
u M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 297. unsupported by either fact or 
probability, has generously bestowed the Canary Islands on the Roman 


emoire 





t 
i 
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ish arms; whilst the little rock of Malta defies their | 
power, and has emerged, under the government of its 
military Order, into fame and opulence. 

General idea of his long enumeration of provinces, 
the Roman em- whose broken fragm<¢ a have formed so 
—: many powerful kin 
induce us to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the an- 
cients. Dazzled with the « xtensive sway, the irresist- 


gdoms, might almost 
r 
































. ia ee y . . ! } 
ible strength, and the real or affected moderation of t mbittered by any mixture of theological ° : 
emperors, they permitted themselves to despise, and | rancour; nor was it confined by t chal f any spe- 
sometim 3 to forget, the « aly 17 countries which had | eulative system. ‘The devout | though fond 
been left in the enjoyment of a barbarous indepen-|ly attached to his national 1 ni ith implicit 
dence; and they gradually usurped the licenee of con- | faith the different religions of the eart I » grati- 
, 7 . eo 
founding the Roman monarchy with the globe of the | tude, riosity, a dream or an on si | 
_ x > : } . } , 
earth. But the temper, as well as knowledge, of ajdisorder, or a distant journey, | lw « sed 
modern historian, 1 quire a more sober and accurate | him to multiply the artick t elief, and t rove 
language. He may impress a juster image of the | the list of his protectors. ‘The thin texture of the Pa- 
. ’ r > > i 
creatness of Rome, by observing that th: empire w gan mythology was interwoven with various, but not 
«} , Gaur } . } . 
above two thousand miles in breadth, from the wall discordant As soon as itw 7 1 tl 
Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to mount |sages and heroes, who had lived or who had died for 
Atlas and the tr pie of Cancer; that it extended, in benefit of their « iry, were exalts t tat i 
] noth, more than Uhre e thousand miles, from the West- p rand imn talit it w 1 versally « 
ern ocean to the Euphra that it was situated inthe | th they } j t | : 
finest | art of th tem een adea 1 the twenty- | reverent of | Che « fath ind 
fourth and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude; and | 1 S ! | ns s ed, in peace 
that it was supposed to contain above sixteen hundred | thei lan é ; nor ¢ the Re 
thousand square miles, for the most part of fertile and | n who depr ted the \ ‘a I . di 
well cultivated land. e Esyptian v pre ted } ing t enefi- 
cent fthe Nile. The visible powe f nature, 
~—_- tive | l ( t the s 1 - 
ut the ur erst i} iInvVisl ve nora} 
CHAPTER II world were vi y ! f fi 
1 . } 
) . , , » : ne f i \ ( I i¢ a 
Of the union and intern prosperitr of the Ron fm- ; ’ 
{ - om ’ ‘te repre ive: ev t ar profes 
pire in the age of the Anton a. 5 
. vat \ St i s, int most distant : 
Principles of Ir is not alone by the rapidity, or ex- trie \ f ' E ce] te 
governm ; tent of ec yng ut st. that we st ld estin { the per \ it A 1 i I ( Is 
the greatness of Rome. ‘The sovereign of the Russian | opposite t s Interest requit 1 every sys- 
deserts commands a larger portion of the globe. Inj|tem, the mode A of a su] ‘ trate 
the seventh summer after his passage of the Helles-| Ww! by the ss of knowledg nd fla v, W 
pont, Alexander erected the Macedonian tr phies on | grad Hy d t e perl of an 
the banks of the Hypha Within st 1 cen- | Bt Parc Om tent M Such 
tury, the irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes of | was t! tt of t é 
his race, spread their cruel devastations and transient » the bl ' 
unpire, from the sea of China, to the coi s of Egypt t bol h I Crreek R ly 
and Germany.” But the firm edifice of Roman ] 5 is they ‘ 
was raised and preserved by the wisdom of ages. T sil ul t hat r vari 
obedient provinces of Trajan and t Antonines were 8 \ cy lt 
ited by laws, and adorned by arts. They might aert i { ory H ive 
occasionally suffer from t! tial abuse of dele ed | a beaut d t 1e- 
authority; but the general principle of rnment | !sm of 
was wise, simple, and beneficent. They yed tl The ( 
religion of their ancestors, whilst in ci h rs and eir m 
advi intage 3; they were exalted, by just degrees, t nj ther t t G i i Vey 
equi ility with thelr conquerors. 1 the D \ 
Universal spirit 1. The policy of the emperors and the | speculation; p! y display 
of toleration. Ss‘ wees as far as it concerned religion, | ed th ngth and 1 I t i- 
was happily s ed by the reflections of the enlight-| ing. Of the four most celebrat hools, the Stoic 
_ and the Platonists endeavoured to reconcile the jarring 
3 ne s j Gr % hemins i > 3 f ers at il » } ’ } “s 
xB rgier, Iist. y is Chemi 1. 3, 2, 3, 4. a very useful | interests of reason piety. Chev have ft us the 
collection . 
y See Templeman’s survey of the G) but I distrus Do ngost sublim prot f the existence and perfections of 
arning and his maps , th first cause: b is it wa iposs ble f them to 
2y were erected about the midway between Lahor a ) } . . ‘ - 
" maquests of der in Hindostan wer centined to the Puuioh ;conceive the creation of matter, the workman in the 
ua ry watered by the five great atreame of the Indus. | 
The Hyphasis is one of t five rivers which flow into the Indus Phere i rw ’ us I 
or Sinde after having traversed the province of Pendj-ab, a name which | r us, t ' us of Poly I I nn yl 
signifies in Persian the five rivers—of these five rivers fo Ww ind Mr. I « Natur His of I rast 
mm tl history « Alexander's expedition—they are in Bossu ( History Ss ~ aces of i 
Hyvydraotes, the Acesinus and the Uyphasis. Geographer r pirit ay tt I 8 Juy 1 & xv 
ing agre t between the ancient and modern nar rd i he C} a ds 11 r R 
ing tu D’Anville the Hydaspis is now the Shantro re, ! rian the 
the river which passes by Lahore or the Rauvee, the Hydraotes ia called | discu Ww 
Biah. and the Hyphasis Cail. Rennel in the maps of bia Geography I r j 1 f {fO t 
of Indostan gives the name of B tor Chelum to the Hydaspis, of Chu very clearly dee li exvth be e Lia i Greek 
naub to the Acesinus, of Raurce to the Hydraotes, and of Beyas ori I mean:f Mr. Pope, without perceiving !, has unpr 
Hy phasis—see D’ Anville, Geogr. anc. vol. 2. p. 340,/and the di thevlogy of Homer 
of Indostan by James Rennell, vol. 2. p. 230 with the map | © Bee fi Cesar Bell. Gall. vi. 17 Within a century or 
glish writer Mr. Vincent, has since extensively treated of | two th Gauls themselves applied to their gods the names of Mercury, 
questions; and the resources which have aided him in his re | Mars, Apollo, &¢ 
and the care he has bestowed leave it is said, nothing more to be desi- | The admirable work of Cicero Natur& Deorum, is the best clue 
red. Iam able to speak of his works, not being acquainted with then we have to guide us through the dark and profound abyss He repre 


only by the reputation the author has acquired.—G. | 


» Sce M. de Guignes, Histoires des Huns, |. xv. xvi, and xvii. 
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ened, and by the habits f the superstitious, part of 

their subjects. The various modes of worship, which 

Roman world, were all eonsidered by 

1e people, as equally true; by the philosopher as 

equally false; and by the magistrate, as equally useful, 

And thus toleration produced not only mutual indul- 
gence, but even religious concord. 


The superstition of the people was ni 











lsents with candour, and confutes with subtilty, the opinions of the 


philosophers. 
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Stoic philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished 
from the oes ; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples, resembled an idea, ra- 


ther than a substance. The opinions of the Academies 
and Epicureans were of a less religious cast; but 


whilst the modest science of the former induced them 
to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter urged them 
to deny, the providence of a supreme Ruler. The 
rit of inquiry, prompted by emulation, and supported 
by freedom, had divided the public teachers of philoso- 
phy into a variety of contending sects ; but the inceni- 
resorted to Athens, 


spl- 
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they were convinced that the various modes of worship 
contributed alike to the same salutary purposes: and 
that, in every country, the form of superstition, which 
had received the sanction of time and expe rience, was 


| the best adapted to the climate, and to its inhabitants. 


Avarice and taste very freqiently de- 


: : > In the provinces. 
spoiled the vanquished nations of the ele- - 


| gant statues of their gods, and the rich ornaments of 


their temples ;* but, in the exereise of the religion 
which they derived from their ancestors, they unifer m- 
ly experie need the indulgence, and even protection, of 
the Roman conquerors. ‘The province of Gaul seems, 
and indeed only seems, an exception to this universal 
te ol ration. Unde sr the specious pretext of abolishing 
man sac eril ices, the emperors Tiberius and C laudius 
suppr ssed the i ingerous powers of the druids :' but 
the priests themselves, their gods and their altars, 
subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the fina] destruction 
of Paganism.™ 
Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, 
1s incessantly filled with subjects and 
strangers from every part of the world," who all intro- 
duced and « njoyed the favourite superstitions of their 
native country.° Every city in the empire was justi- 
d in maintaining the purity of its ancient ceremonies; 
and the Roman senate, using the common privilege, 
sometimes interposed, to check this inundation of for- 
The Egyptian superstition, of all the most 


é At Rome. 
wi 


contemptible and abject, was frequently prohibited ; 

the temples of Serapis and Isis demolished, and their 

| worshippers banished from Rome and Italy.P Butthe 
il of fanaticism prevailed over the cold and feeble 


ous y uth, who, from every part, 

and the other seats of learning in the Roman empire, 
were alike instructed in every school to reject and to 
a pise the religion of the multitude. oom indeed, 
was it possible, a a p hilosop her should < cept, as | 
divine truths, the » tales of the poets, ad he inco- 
herent traditions of enti quity; or that he shou Ida 
as gods, those imperfect beings, w! he must kev! 
despised as men! Against such unworthy adversaries, 
Cicero condescended to employ the arms of reason and 
eloquence; but the satire of Lueian was a much mor 
adequate, as well as more efficacious, weapon. We 
may be we " assured, that a writer conversant with the 
world, would never have ventured to expose the gods 
of his country to public ridicule, had they not alread: 
been the objects of secret contempt among the polished 
and enlightened orders of society. 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligi which 
prevailed in the age of the Antonines, both the inter- 
ests of the priests and the credulity of the people wer 
sufliciently respected. In their writings and conver- 
sation, the philosophers of antiquity asserted the inde- | 





efforts of policy. The exiles returned, the proselytes 


| multiplied, the temples were restored with increasing 


le a ur, and Isis and Serapis at length assumed 
ir place among the Roman deities.4 Nor was this 


indulgence a departure from the old maxims of gov- 
rnment. In the purest ages of the commonwealth, 
Cybel Msculapius had been invited by solemn 


embassies ;* and it was customary to tempt the pro- 
tectors of besieged cities, by the promise of more dis- 
tinguished honours than they possessed in their native 
’ Rome gradually became the common te mple 
of her subjects; and the freedom of the city was be- 
stowed on all the gods of mankind. 

Il. The narrow policy of preserving, 
without any foreign mixture, the pure 





Freedom of Rome. 














blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune, 
ind hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The 
ispiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, 
ind deemed it more prudent, as well as honourable, to 
adopt virtue and merit for her own wheresoever they 
were found, among slaves or strangers, enemies or 

k See the fate of Syracuse, Tarentum, Ambracia, Corinth, &c. the 
conduct of V s, in Cicero, (Actio ii. Orat. 4.) and the usual practice 
of gov ors, in the viiith Satire of Juvenal. 

in Claud.—Plin + Nat. xxx. 1 

Pelloutier Histoire des Ce s, tom. vi. p. 220—252. 

Ss 1 Consolat. ad He Ivia am, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

D ysius Halicarn, A tiquitat. Roman. 1. ii. 

In the year of Rome 701, the temple of Isis and Serapis was demo- 
shed by the order of the Senate, (Dion Cassius, |. xl. p. 252.) and even 
y the hands of the consul, (Valerius Maximus, 1.3.) After the death 
f Ces it was restored at the public expense, (Dion. |. xlvii. p, 501.) 

Wi Augustus was in Egypt, he revered the majesty of Serapis (Dion, 
l. li. p. 647.); but in the Pomerium of Rome, and a mile round it, he 
prohibited the worship of the Egyptian gods, (Dion. 1. liii. p. 679. 1. liv. 
p. 735 They remained however, very fashionable under his reign 
Ovid. de Art. Amand. |. 1.) and that of his successor, till the justice of 
Tiberius was provoked to some acts of severity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 

> Joseph. Antiquit l. xviii. e. 3.) 

Gibbon makes here a ngle event of two events, separated one from 
other by the distance of 166 years. It was in the year of Rome 

535, that the Senate having ordered the destruction of the temples of 
Isis tof S pis, no one would lift bie hand to destroy them, and the 
consul L. 2 ius-Paulus took himself an axe and gave the first stroke 
Val. Max. i.c. 3 Gibbon attributes this circumstance to the 


pendent dignity of reason; but they resioned their ac- 
ti to the commands of law lof custom. View- 
ing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, the various 
error he yar, they diligently practised the cere- 
monies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the tem- 
Pp of the gods; and sometimes condescending to act 
1 pa n the theatre of superstition, they concealed the 
sentiments of an atheist aaa r the sacerdot at robes. 
Re s of such a temper were scarcely it d to | 
wrangle about their re spective modes of f; ale: or of 
worship. It was indifferent to them what shape the 
folly of the multitude might choose to assume; and 
y approached with the same inward contempt, l 
ne external reverence, the altars of the Lybian, 
lympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter." ; 
oO It is yt easy to « acel from what 
t I tives ao i pel cution could in- 
trod itself into the Roman councils I magis- 
trates could not be actuated by a blind though h st 
bigotry, sine he trat were themsel 3 phi - 
i : ! wl of Athens had given laws to the 
senat hey could not be impelled by ambition or} 
ivarice, as the t mporal and eccl] iastical powers 
v united in the same hands The p itiffs wer 
chosen among tl nost illustrious of ft senators ; 
and t f supreme pontiff was constantly exer- 
cised by the emperors themselves. They knew and 
valued the ad tages of religion, as it is connected 
with civil government. ‘They encouraged the public 
festivals which humanize the manners of the people. 
They managed the arts of divination, as a convenient 
instrument of policy; and they respected, as the firm- 
st bond of society, the useful persuasion, that, either | 
in this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most 
assuredly punished by the avenging gods.' But whilst 
they acknowledged the general advantages of religion, 
I not pr nd to assert, that, in this irreligious , the natural 
te of superstition, dreams, omens, apparitions, &c. had lost their 
Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Platarch, always inculeated a dk 
cr reverence for the religion of their own country, and of mankind. 
The devotion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary. Diogen. Laert. 
x. 10, 
t Polybius, 1. vi. ¢. 53, 54. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. laments that in his 


time this apprehension had lost much of its effect. 





second demolishia 
the first. —@.] 

q Tertullian in Apologetic 
inclined to attribute 
family 

r See Livy, 


g which took place in 701, and which he regards as 


74. 
their establishment to 


ec. 6. p 


Edit. Havercamp. I am 
the devotion of the Flavian 


1, xi. and xxix. 
Macrob. Saturnalia, |. iii. «. 9. 
t Minutias Felix in Octavio, p. 54. 


He gives us a form of evocation. 
Arnobius, 1. vi. p. 115, 
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barbarians." During the most flourishing wra of 
Athenian commonweath, the number of citizens - 
ually decreased from about thirty* to twenty-one thou- 

sand.’ If, on the contrary, we study the growth of 

the Roman Republic, we may discover, that, notwith- 
standing the incessantdemands of wars and colonies, 
the citizens, who, in the first census of Servius Tal-| 
lius, amounted to no more than eighty-three thousand, 
were multiplied, before the commencement of the so- 


three thousand men, able to bear arms in the service 


cial war, to the number of four hundred and sixty-| 
: 
be 


of their country. 


an equal share of honours a 


| privileges, the Senate 











When the allies of Rome claimed | 





* ’ 
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‘laimed the double honour of producing Marius and 
Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after Romulus 
and Camillus, to be styled the Third Founder of 
Rome; and the latter, after saving his country from 
the desiens of Catiline, enabled her to contend with 
Athens for the pP Im of el quenes " 

I'he provines 3 of the empire (as they Nise Bitiihen 
have been described tn the preceding cl ip- 
ter) were destitute of any public force, or stitutional 
freedom. In Etruria, in Greece,® and in Gaul,! it was } 
the first care of the Senate to dissolve those d tL 
confederacies, which taucht kind, that, as the Ro- 


| man arms prevailed by division, they might be resisted 


J 
indeed preferred the chance of arms to an ignominious| by union. Those princes, whom the ostentation of grat- 
concession. ‘The Samnites and the Lueanians paid | itude or gen ity permitted for a while to hold a pre- 
the severe penalty of their rashness; but the rest of | earion ceptre, were dismissed from their tl 9 
the Italian States, as they successively returned to] soon as they had performed their ppolnted sk of 
their duty, were admitted into the bosom of the repub- t yoke V vished nati The 
lic,* and soon contributed to the ruin of public free-| free states and which ] c raced the caus ' 
dom. Under a democratical government, the citizens! of Rome we ed with a non | allianes 1 
exercise the powers of sovereignty; and those powers | insensibly k | serv le The public au- 
will be first abused, and afterwards lost, if they are itv W ‘ vy where exercised by the mi ers of 
committed to an unwieldy multitude. But wh the| the & f emper ‘ d that authority 
popular assemblies had been suppressed by the ad-| w ite, and without control. But the me sal- 
ministration of the emperors, the conquerors were ¢ is-! utary 1 s of gover t, which had s« I the 
tinguished from the vanquished nations, only as the} peace ene f Italy, v eX t 
first and most honourable order of subjects; 1 their} most A n of } 
increase, however rapid, was no longer exposed to| grad y for vi , by x 
the same dangers. Yet tl visest princes, Ww pedi f int ( t { 
adopted the maxims of Augustus, guard \ mn ti ! st itht ad « yr of 
Strictest care the dignity of the Roman name, freedom of Rome. 
diffused the freedom of the city with a prudent WW soever the R ( yu ( 
erality. he in] “Had y just obser w 

; Till the privil f Rom f Sen by history 1 experience 
Tta . 5 ' ; 
progressively extended to all the inhabi-|'1 I es of Italy ured by 1 or | eT- 
tants of the empire, an important distinction was pre- t, hast | enj tame vie y i 
served between Italy and the provinces. The former! we may ren , that t y vears after t e- 
was esteemed the centre of public unity, and the ( t f A ‘ y t sand Romans were mas- 
basis of the constitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at} sacred ‘ ‘ cruel ord f Mithri- 
least t residence, of the emperors and the Sen-| d I \ ry iles were ¢ red, { ‘ 
ate.© The estates of the Italians were exempt from | ( pati s of con cul- 
taxes, tlieir persons from the arbitr jurisdiction of e, al farm of ( enue B 
governors. Their municipal corporations, formed afte: Ss W y the ¢ { 
the perfect model of the capital, were intrusted, under | | \ y f : d the 
the immediate eye of the supreme power, with tl vete ( ce th ‘ ft f 
execution of the laws. From the foot of the Al St l l, with 
the extremity of Calabria, all the natives of Italy eir familie try where t 1 
were born citizens of Rome. Their y irtial distinct s| bly spi Phroug! t f t 
were obliterated, and they insensibly coalesced int m | | \ ‘ | t 
one great nation, united by language, manners, and/ dist | é t conventei S] { . wer ° 
civil institutions, and equal to the weight of a power- rved for f 
ful empire. The republic gloried in her generous pol- hich 1 f \ t 
icy, and was frequently rewarded by the merit In their n i er 
services of her adopted sons. Had sl lways -| formed a perfer ‘ t f 1 t : 
fined the distinction of Romans to the ancient fami n ey es end it n t 
within the walls of the city, that immortal name would | of p ce, tl effec y diff da 
have been deprived of some of its nob ! ce f the R name 1 desire, which 
Virgil was a native of Mantua; H« was seldon say cr ft lus time, its 
to doubt whether he should call himself vantag The 1 ely cit in- 
or a Lucanian: it was in Padua that ar 3 ly eat | the ra ur of the colo- 
found worthy to record the majestic nies; and in t reign of Hadrian, it was disputed 
victories. The patri t family of the which was the } te } ( ition, of those societies 
from Tusculum; and the little to which had issued | t e which had been re- 2 
Tacit. Annal. xi. 24. The Orbis Romanus of the learned 5 I \ ils M Mat 
heim is a complete history of the p siv ximission of I I \ I 
Italy, and the provinces, to the freedom of R ne ‘ 
x Herodotus, v 7 It should seem, however, that he ful = Par | TI I 8 ‘ r r | 
large and popular estimation f W y d 
vy Athenwue Deipnoso; sist. |. vi, p. 272. Edit. Casaub M I i t ( I Ab D 
de Fortuna, c. 4 \ t ve — Gaul 
z See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each Lustr i Ww econtine u iH I 
M. de. Beaufort, R publiqu Romaine iv 4 ) ba Mi ' I i ‘ 
@ Appian. d Bell. Civil. l. i. Velleius Paterculus, |. ii, e. 15—1 = 1 in ¢ i ec. ¢ 
b Maecenas had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his « ts Memnon ay Photium .. 7 r. Max x 2 P 
citizens. But we may jusily suspect that the histor D ‘ the | and Dion Cassius sw t to 150.000 zens tf 
author of a counsel, so much adapted to the practi f his ow t th ma mt I ha uff 4 
and so little to that of gustu I'wenty-fiv lor were settled s I Hist. Nattir 
e The senators were ito have one-third of their ow | led | i “4 5 und ni in B i of whi I Colel 





property in Italy. & Plin. L. vi. ep. 19 Phe qualification w re 
duced by Marcus to one-fourth Since the reign of Tri jan, Italy had 


sunk neurer to the level of the provinces, 


cons rable cities 


taker'’s history of Man 





Lincoln Chester, Gloucester, and Bath, sti 
See Richard of Cirencester, p. 36. and Whi 
chester, |. i. ». 3.) 
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Cuap. 
bosom Rome.* The right of La- 
called, conferred on the cities to which 
it had been granted, a partial favour. The 
s only, at the expiration of their office, as- 
the quality of Roman citizens; but as those 
were annual, ina few years they circulated round 
1e principal families Those of the provincials who 
were permitted to bear arms in the legions ;™ 
who exe any ployment; all, ina word, 
who pe rformed any p iblic service, or displaye d any 
personal taients, whose 


ceived into, the 


tium, aS it was 


more 
magistrat 
sumed 


othees 


those 


rcised civil en 


were rewarded with a present, 


value was continually diminished by the increasing 
liberality of the emperors. Yet even, in the age of 
the Antonines, when the freedom of the city had been 
bestowed on the greater number of their subjects, it 
was still accompanied with very lid advantages. 
I"! vulk of t people acquired, with that title, the 
benefit of the Roman laws, particularly in the inter- 
esting arti I mari e, testaments, fud inhe rl- 
t $3; and t | i ine W open to thos 
whose pret were seconded by favour or merit. 
I’) rand f th Gauls, wh had be sieged Ju- 
lius Ca Ale commanded legions, governed 
] ° ly mitted into the Senate of 
R | nl , instead of disturbing th 
t ty f the State, was intimately connected 
: vel t Romans of tl 
i re over nati | man- 
‘ 
: vas t ir most serious Cal 
to ¢ ith ( f their lS, th 1 
f i t I lent l ’ Ttal 
l l I ‘ i \ ian, & \ 
} i i ‘ ‘ S ‘ - 
to the voice of it torious pre- 
( i ( t > Bw ked th t 
| I ( | wi a inetion of col x 
‘ 1 al : 
i tw sume acgTee ¢ ce a imine 
i ) r ot } » be vi I u- 
’ he sl i ni t descendec 
ul | ‘ | 7 1 countries were 
CLy j | is \ i mn sult rdued them. 
As t conciled t be- 
dd ( { e1 ‘ to any new impres- 
ly $s The la lage « 
\ ( some iInevitab iv. 
‘ . 1 ‘ ‘ le * 
A fri S Gaul, Brit nd | nia,P that the 
{ P { ioms were pre- 
! i tal r g the pea- 
iP t | isensibly inspired the 
I { f I sentim ts of R 
I ‘ f , as well law 
] I They i m 
( i with I ily, t if ] 
‘ tat 2 Dp fed nat | d - 
I 1 in rims 5 l, leng ¢ In 
x Aul. G N At xvi. 12. Th ri . 
{ G il 
iif , it 1 
c i i “ 
was See § aN i 
t t) 
\ I J ) 
l A J I } 
\ iW Sem \ i Ba A 1 f 
7 : wntry I 
( \ ! rA ‘ é 
, ) KR G 
See I j Nata t Ci ute Dei. xix. 7 
I u i I I 
\ \ I r A < bo f = 
iG I s \ f B ud V ) 
I i lo y r 
i ( \ r ins of W ( Ww 
and A W aer \ f i 
y v ! \ the of Pr 
w f G r suld speak 
i \ yt l t of 5 \ 18s congrega 
tio wel t Pu 
Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and | « 
Quintilia 
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person of Trajan, produced an emperor whom the 
Scipios would not have disowned for their country- 
man. The situation of the Greeks was very different 
from that of the barbarians. The former had been 
long since civilized and corrupted. ‘They had too 
much taste to relinquish their language, and too = 
vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still 
serving the prejudices, after they had lost the wei omg 
of thetr ancestors, they affected to despise the unpol- 
ished manners of the Roman conquerors, whilst they 
were compelled to respect their ~ rior wisdom and 
power.s Nor was the influence of the Grecian lan- 
cuage and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of 
that « celebrated country. Their empire, by the 
] had been diffused 


progress of colonies and conquest, 


ice 


from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile. 
Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the long 
reion of the Macedonian kings had introduced a sile at 
revolution into Syria and Egypt. In their pompous 
courts those princes united the elegance of Athens 
with the luxury cf the Fast, and the example of the 


court was imitated, ata hu mb! e distance, by the higher 
ranks of their subjects. was the gene ral di- 
vision of the Roman empire into the Latin and Greek 





languages. ‘To these we may add a third distinction 
for the body of the natives in Syri: ly a d especially in 


Egypt. The use of their ancient dialects, by secludi ng 


them from the commerce of mankind, check d the im- 
provements of those barbarians.' The slothful effemi- 
nacy of the former ¢ x pose »] them to the conte mpt, the 


llen ferociousness of the latter excited the aversion, 
f the conquerors.” Those r ns had su d to the 
they seldom denestad 
the city: and it was remarked, that 
two hundred and thirty years elapsed after 
before an Egyptian was 

of Rome.” 


Ptol 
ite observation, 


ation bimitte 


Roman power, but desired or 


the freedom of 
more than 
tne ruin ¢ f the emies, 
admitted into the senate 


It is a just though tr General use of 


that victorious Rome was herself sub- beth languages. 
dued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal writers 
who still command the admiration of modern Europe . 

n beeame the favourite object of study and imita- 


Butthe ele- 
t suffered to 


tern 


Rom 


tion in Italy and the we 
ts of the 


provinces. 


imuseme ins were lt 





interfere with their sound maxims ¢ oe policy. Whilst 
cknowledged the charms ¢ the Greek, the Vv 

rted the dignity of the Latin, sane. and the ex- 
clusive use of the latter was inflexibly maintained in 
the administration of civil as well as military gov- 
ernment.’ ‘The two languages exercised at the same 


ime their separate jurisdiction throughout the empire : 


he former, as the natural idiom of science; the lat- 
is the legal dialect of public transactions. Those 
ited letters with business were equally conver- 

t with both; and it was almost impossible, in any 
vince, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal educa- 


vho was at once a 


ion, \ ver to the Greek and to 
he Latin | 


stra! 
inguage. 

an eile Reet ete a. 
yy Such institutions that the 
ns of the empire insensibly melted 
iway into the Roman name and people. But there 
still remained, in the centre of eve ry pre vince and of 
every family, an unhappy con dition . n, who en- 


Slaves. 


tne 


lured the » weicht, without sharing the benefits, of so- 
ciety. In the free states of cottealie. the domestic 


; were exposed to the wanton rigour of despo- 
The perfect settlement of the Roman empire 


nvysius to Libanus,a single Greek 


s There isnot, I believe, from Di 





ritic who mentions Virgil or Horace They seem ignorant that the 
Roma had any good writers. 
t Th urious reader may see in Dupin (Bibliotheque Eccle siastique, 
tom. xix. p. l. e. how much the use of the Syriac and Egyptian lan- 
izes was still preserved. 


» See Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. An 
x Dion Cassius, |. lxxvii. p. 1275. 
e reign of Septimius Severus. 


e Valerius M 


franchised an eminent 


ymian. Marcelin. xxii. 16. 
e first instance happened under 





h 


simus, |. ii, ec. 2.0 


3 2. The Emperor Claudius 
for not understanding Latin. He 


Suetonius in Claud. c. 16. 


Grecian 
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was preceded by ages of violence and | er 


Their treatment. : . | 
rapine. The slaves consisted, for the | la 
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uel treatment, seemed almost justified by the great 
W of self pre servation. But wh n the principal 


most part, of barbarian captives, taken in thousands | nations of Eur pe, Asia, and Africa, were united un- 


by the chance of war, purchased ata vile price,* ac- | dé 
customed toa life of independence, and impatient to | su 


r the laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign 
pplie s flowed with much less abund ince, and the 


break and to reven@e their fetters.*| Against such in-| Romans were reduced to the milder but more tedious 


| 
ternal enemies, whose desperate insurrections had method of propagation. In their numerous families, 
more than once reduced the republic to the brink of de-| and particularly in their country estates, they encour- 
i 


struction,” the most severe reculations,® and the most] ag 

















ed the marriage of their slaves. ‘The sentiments of 





Se en eee it re, the habits of education, and the possession of 
z In the camp of 1 Ox ve for | } ' . . } 
Sour drachme, or about thr . |adependent species of property, contributed to alle- 
a {It was for this reason that w Le viate the hardships of servitude. The existence ofa 
s0 deadly.—The immortal Robertsoi ur j s ' : ’ ; : 
the state of the world at the ti me as ; i Slave became an object of gre iter vali and though 
has trac i ture of 1 f 1 ef f slavery, in which i | | ippiness stl | depended on the temper and clr- 
I 
the dct Bis Wwe. 8 s jua I will suc- |} eymstances of the master, the humanity of the latter, 
cessively contrast sot sit fr it with th tions of G : 4 
bon. We cannot see without } truths wl a tead of being restrained by fear, was encouraged 
have forgott r voluntarily negl thus dev t ft y the sense of his own interest. The progress of 
best of modern hist . Is yt | : . . . 
establish the fa ir « W 4 I etn wa wes ited by th ’ le OF policy ot 
. ; 
occasion more than o to « y for tl p “ ‘ ‘ emperors; and by the edicts f Hadrian and the 
Robertson Prisoners of war,” says *w oba at t | Ant - the protecti n of the laws was extended to 
jected t stant vitud I re n as t t a 1 ! " > 
rendered a greater mi r of slaves ne¢ jt t et part of mankind. ‘The jurisdiction of 
ficiency by new wars, always ' | life and death over the slaves, a power long exercised 
i y u ’ I i ‘"s 
whi ! oa t z the « ts of ci Ch \ I « ad, \ tal t of private ands, { 
' ' ’ } 
were the lot of the conquered ius they engaged in | de- | reser to the m: t ‘he subterraneous 
ee led their cities 4 y j ‘ «t } . of i i 
pee ees tne wee bry aoe 8 Ss . ‘| prisons wert li i; 1, upon a just complaint 
such a fate alor ou ins Wh t vils of s . , 
ed, Ch ianity ext i her | f t inf 1 ‘ t. the vi { ed 
mode of w t 1 ie cruel ter. 
I . . , , , 7 Toy t ' r 
c wh r } fi per | I pe thie ( I rt of . limnper- | _ 
reaisted w { iu f f condit . was t de to t 
ee. ' 
cruel. ‘4 t ‘ . 
} i ) t \ ren- 
was a stra r - ‘ Y Op] ; . 
with cruel i ineiy i ¢ er 1 rree ( ht 
arg an fF : ; any o : Ww ; very y expect t! t dilig ce al fidelity 
b Diod Sicult Eel 1. xx 1 xxx few years would be rev led w e Inestima- 
19, 20 rift | Tl } ce ‘ ster 
cs r 8 \ v Ww ’ | I 
\ I I n - 
Let us lo t w I I 
here in its i t of i rice, t ‘ t 
Du : L. D . , re yt train 1 to ¢ pro- 
a wild I x l | } , 
terity vy of ] | ine iloe W ( e- 
fort : this « | ¢ Into ' dange! yus¢ It vas a 
b rew l } 
f ent isprnd that d not 
m ‘ " 
“1 
: v x Vv < trv of l owns: | Ired hi hil. 
' t t } 
t a ‘ ¥ f ml 1 into t | L soc of which 
as P of D rae 
astonish sant f “ [ I \ 1 me i col juel I 
: ate ’ ; : k 1 city to a . 2 
in We ry ' s Si ‘ x ( - 
est vi r : | ‘ et . = 
c f 1 
man ¢) I n ( ' i ( 5 ad 
him; w Is I iy py hati ithe 1 ist lve 
eral I { oa } ' 
bi fi “ i 1 manu i n 
amor \ H x ( ed 1 more th { 
he 
th ' ( e T vy ¢ iI civi r 
consid r t by i! 
fs Ww y ] \ be tire lhit t r 
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at { = 
pas ‘ 4 I \ es 
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stroying the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect | 
of freedom and honours was presented, even to those 


whom pride and prejudice almost disdained to number 
among the human species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate 
the slaves by a peculiar habit; but it 
was justly apprehended that there might be some 
danger in acquainting them with their own num- 
bers. Without interpreting, in their utmost strict- 


Numbers. 


ness, the liberal 
iads, we may venture to pronounce, that the propor- 
tion of slaves, who were valued as property, was more 
considerable than that of servants, who can be com- 
puted only as an expense. ‘The youths of a prom- 
ising wenlus were instructed in the arts and sciences, 
and their price was ascertained by the degree of their 
skill and talents. Almost every profession, either 
or mechanical, might be found in the house- 
hold of an opulent senator. The ministers of pomp 
1 t 


lie 


libe ral 
and sensuality wer multi yeyond the ce nception 
of modern luxury. It was more for the interest of 
the merchant or manufacturer to purchase than to hir 
| workmen; and in the country, slaves were em- 


d as the cheapest and most laborious instruments 
of agriculture. ‘l'o confirm the general observation, 

ba sp t I itude of slaves, we might 
al variety of particular instances. It was dis- 
covered, on a very melancholy oceasion, that fou 
hundred slaves were maintained in a single palace of 
Rome. The same number of four hundred belonged 
to an estate which an African widow, of a very pri- 


vate condition, resigned to her son, whilst she reserv- 
If ire of her property.? A 
freedman under t reion of Augustus, though his for- 


tune had ‘ t ses in the civil wars, left be- 
hind nd six hundred yoke of oxen, tw 
I vy thousand head of smaller cattle, and, 
vhat was almost included in the description of cattle, 
four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves. 
re y 
, he number of subjects who acknowl- 
I ( 1 tl ws of Rome, of citizens, of 
! vinclals, and of slaves, cannot now 
xed \ ch a degree of accuracy as the impor- 
tance { ‘ ild deserve. We are informed, 
that w e ¢ ror Claudius exercised the offic 
‘ in nt of six millions ning 
} y-five tl 1 Roman citizens, who, 
wi i of women and children, must have 
bout twenty millions of souls. The 
rou ltit ts of an Int rrank, was uncer- 
tain ting Sut ft weighing with atten- 
 < cireumst ce which ¢ ld influence the bal- 
: sp yle, that there existed, in the time 
of Claudius, t twice many provincials as there 
we citizens, of either sex, and of every age; and 
that th ives were at least « jual in number to the 
free inhabitants of the Roman world. The tota 
amount of this tmperfect calculation would rise t 
abor dred and twenty millions of persons: a 
deat | lations which | bly exceeds that of 
s ( 4. 1 1 str 
QQ ! ’ 
= | il N xX Ar] u dD soph 
il. ¥ ‘ w Vv vr 
7 I t i 
1 \ 
In P t t in 43,700 don ies of every sort 
1 ‘ Mes Rech 
\ r und ter g \ l 
ulw ‘ N Vi l 
vl i R 4 nw & Dr. M 
D D 
I ‘ \ ee sly enume by Pigno 
riu - 
I \ l. xiv. 43 rh wer xeeuted f t pr tir 
th ' t re 
pA 1 Ap » 54 Edi D ul 
1 Pl Hist. Nat 1 XXX! i 
, A rding to Robertson there were twice as many slaves as free | 


citizens.—G 


° 
appellations of legions and myr- 
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modern Europe,* and forms the most numerous socie- 
ty that has ever been united under the same system 
of government. 

Domestic peace and union were the Obedience and 
natural consequences of the moderate and union, 
comprehensive policy embraced by the Romans. If 
we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, we 
shall behold despotism in the centre, and weakness in 
the extremities; the collection of the revenue, or the 
administration of justice, enforced by the presence of an 
army ; hostile barbarians established in the heart of 
the country; hereditary satraps usurping the dominion 
of the provinces; and subjects inclined to rebellion, 
though incapable of freedom. But the obedience of 
the Roman world was uniform, voluntary, and perma- 
nent. The vanquished nations, blended into one great 
people, resigned the hope, nay even the wish, of re- 
suming their independence, and seareely considered 
their own existence as distinct from the existence of 
Rome. The established authority of the emperors 
pervaded without an effort the wide extent of their 
dominions, and was exercised with the same facility 
on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on 
those of the Tyber. The legions were destined to 
serve against the public enemy, and the civil magis- 
trate seldom required the aid of a military force. In 
this state of general security, the leisure as well as 
opulence both of the prince and people, were devoted 
to improve and to adorn the Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable monutuentS Roman monu- 
of architecture constructed by the Ro- ments. 
mans, how many have escaped the notice of history! 
how few have resisted the ravages of time and bar- 
barism! And yet even the majestic ruins that are 
still scattered over Italy and the provinces, would be 
sutheclent to prove, that those ce untrie Ss were once the 
seat of a polite and powerful empire. Their great- 
ness alone, or their beauty, might deserve our atten- 
tion; but they are rendered more interesting, by two 
important circumstances, which connect the agreeable 
history of the arts with the more useful history of 
human manners. Many of those works were erected 
at private expense, and almost all were intended for 
publie benefit. 

It is natural to suppose that the great- yy, 


¢ 
Ss ni 


2 ny of them 
ber, as well as the most con- erected at pri 


ny 
ul 


rable, of the Roman edifices, were Y2‘© &*perse- 
raised by the emperors, who possessed so unbounded 
a command both of men and money. Augustus was 
accustomed to boast, that he had found his capitol of 
brick, and that he had left it of marble." The strict 
economy of Vespasian was the source of his magnifi- 
cence. ‘The works of Trajan bear the stamp of his 
genius. The public monuments with which Hadrian 
every province of the empire, were executed 
not only by his orders, but under his immediate in- 
ction. He was himself an artist; and he loved 
the arts, as the y conduced to the glory of the monarch. 
‘They were encouraged by the Antonines, as they con- 
ited to the happiness of the people. Rut if the 
emperors were the first, they were not the only, archi- 
ects of their dominions. ‘Their example was univer- 
sally imitated by their principal subjects, who were not 


ifraid of declaring to the world that they had spirit 


{ 


d wealth to accomplish, the noblest 


to conceive, a! 





5’ Compute twenty millio in France, twenty-two in Germany, four 
y with its islands, eight in Great Britain and 





ry, ten in I 


Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the European 
Russia, six in Peland, six in Greees d Tarkey, four in Sweden, three 
Denmark and Norws four in the Low Countries. The whole 





would amount to one hundr 


lions. See Voltaire, de Histoi 
t Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, |. ii. c. 16. The oration of Agrippa, or 
rather of the historian, is a fine picture of the Roman empire. 
u Sueton. in August. c. 28. Augustus built in Reme the temple and 
forum of Mars the Avenger; the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the Cap- 


itol; that of Apollo Palatine, with public libraries; the portico and 


and five or one hundred and seven mil- 


Generale. 





| basilica of Caius and Lucius; the porticos of Livia and Octavia; and 


the theatre of Marcellus. The example of the sovereign was imitated 
ly hie ministers and generals ; and his friend Agrippa left behind him 


| the immortal monument the Pantheon, 
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undertakings. Scarcely had the proud structure of 


the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before the edi-| | 


fices, of a smaller scale indeed, but of the same design 


and materials, were erected for the use, and at the 
expense, of the cities of Capua and Verona.* The in- 
scription of the stupendous bridge of Alcantara, attests 
that it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution 
of a few Lusitanian communities. When Phi y was 
intrusted with the government of Bithynia and Pontus, 
provinces by no means the richest or most considerable 
of the empire, he found the cities within his jurisdic- 
tion striving with each other in every useful and orna- 
mental work, that might deserve the curiosity of 
strangers, or the gratitude of their citizens. It was 
the duty of the proconsul to supply their deficiencies, 
to direct their taste, and sometimes to moderate their 
emulation.’ The opulent senators of Rome and tl 


prov inces esteemed it an ur, and i i - 
gation, to adorn the splendour of their age col v3 
and the influence of fashion very frequently supplied 
the want of taste or generosity An racrowd of 
these private benefactors, w may lect Herodes Atti- 
the ol ti 


cus, an Atlicnian eitizen, who lived in 
Antonines. Whatever might | 











conduct, his magnificence would have been worthy of 
the greatest kings 
Example of . fa of Herod, at least t 
rodes Atticus. jt had | ed by fort was li 
ally descended from Cimon and Milti i l 
and Cecrops, A’acus and Jupiter. B 

of so many gods and heroes was fallen i 
abject state. His grandfather had suffered by th 
hands of justice, and Julius Atticus, his { r, m 
have ended his life in poverty and cont » had | 
not discovered an imme treasure, b | 

old house, the last rema f his | ! Accord- 
ing to the rigour of law, the emperor nu 
asserted his claim, and the prudent Atticus preve 

by a frank confession, the officiou s of inforn 
But the equitable Nerva, who thea filled the th 
refused to accept any part of it d comn led h 
to use, Without scruple, the present of fort e 
cautious Athenian still insisted that treas was 
too considerable for a bject, and that] k VI 
how to use tl. Abuse it, th replied the m 

a good-natured p ; for it is y own 





Many will be of opinion that Atticus |] illy obeyed 


the emperor’s Jast instructions, since he expended th 
i 
greatest part of hi fortune, Vv ich i] r a 

















by an advantageous mar > int f 
public. He had obtained for his son He 
fecture of the free cities of Asia; and the young magis- 
trate, observing that the town of ‘Troas was indiffcreutly 
suppiled with v z. btaine it the mur ( ( 
oa! 7 } 
Hadrtian, th f di 
h ‘ d thor I p ~ r Ul construc 1 of 
new aqueduct. But inthe exect 1of t "i t 
charge amounted to more than dou the estimate, and 
the officers of the revenue beg to murmur, t 
generous Atticus silenced their comp! , by request- 
ing that he might be permitted to take upon f 
the whole additional expe 
The ablest cept {- Gre ind 
I! r ti ' ! 
m Asia had | n invited by - 
; ; 9 . 
wards to direct the education of young Herod I 
pupll soon Dd ine ace ebra d rat e eore t 
usel rhetor f that age, which, co i 
the sch ols, lained to visit either the forum or tb 
x See Maffei, V iile 1 l ( 
¥ Sce the te ) iP a | tions i 
" 
works, carr ol ne \ mé 1, a nev 
forum, an aqu la | inf r N 
gy wiam, and a theatre which had alre i } 
pounds; baths at Prusa and Cla i lis; and an aqueduct of xt 
miles in Jeng for the t of Si 
z Hadrian afterwards mad n very equitable regulation, which « 
vided all tr urc-trove between the right of property, and that of 
disers Hist. Aucus'us. p 
a Vis ut. in Vit. Sophist. L iL p. 518 


DECLINE AND FALL 
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hon 


te. He was ured with the consulship at 





tome; but the greatest part of bis life was spent ina 
phi phic retirement at Athens, and his adjacent 
villas; perpetually surrounded by sophists, who ac- 
knowledgwed, without reluetanece, the superiority of a 
rich and generous rival.” The monuments of his ge- 
nius have perished; some considerable ruins still pre- 
se! the fame of his taste and munificence modern 
travellers have measured the remains of the stadium 


which he constructed at Athens. It was six hundred 


feet in length, built entirely of white marble, capable 
of admitting the whole body of the pe ple, and finished 


ur years, whilst Herod was president of the 


Athenian games. ‘I’o the memory of his wife Regilla, 











he dedicated a theatre. searcely to be paralleled in the 
em] no wood except cedar, very curiously carved, 
was employed in any part of the building. ‘The Ode- 
. } : } ) 
um, designed by Pericles for musical performances, 
the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy 
the victory of the arts over barbaric greatness ; as the 
timbers employed in the construction consisted chiefly 
f 1 masts of the Persi vessels. Notwithstanding 
the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice by a king 
of Cap] cla, it was again fallen todecay. Herod re- 
stored its ancient beauty and magnificence.© Norwas 
the lil y of that illust 3 citizen confined to the 
Ww Tl I p} ( 1« l ts bestowed 
\ ' ‘ 
nt temple i Weptune in the isthmus, a thea at 
( th, a i t De Iphi bath at T) pyle, 
{ nin it we | t 
} i y 
{ = i } } I} . 
Lt vy, | b . a , re , expert!- 
! 
f } hit ITs 3 many ‘ ciules 
Gree Asia {i . i s Atti 3 
rene 
i ‘ nw f At ‘ R 
Roi I t plicity of pri 
n r i he equal condition of 
' ns; wohl { e soverel vy ol ti s 
‘ 
le w epr nted in the majestic * 
é ‘ designed to the public use ;° nor was re- 
pub 1 spirit totaily extinguished by the int culon 
f wealth rchy It was in work fi i] 
non i bel + | tthe ! tv of the ein- 
( 3 1 t display their 1 e! Ih 
| i of Nero excited ¢ } 1 ,» Dut 
{ tof er 1 which | i by 
} rv. was ore bp Ce 
r y the ¢ seul _e 
( l O. ad e t deat ‘ ‘ 
ess of Peace. tot f Rome | 
ah ites ‘ ey ¢ Ror : 
vi d w { I p - 
i G ) 9 goin 
i 
! [ P Ll very ¢ y was open to 
I ‘ I \ the rrie At mall nee irom 
( \ ted the forum ol Iraj It 1 sur- 
\ x 2. 
( y r \ 4 
| ¢ 
f ! A N t 
rw r a 
( j Cay iw 5 
{ rit : \ S M 
/ F e ¢ I 1767 10-9] 
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I 1 4 ) Pat 4 i \ l The 
I H i \ { Mi \ 
l r 
[ 5 arti remarked « \ I t a ¢ 1 
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D { le Roma Veter | i ( N 1 Roma A 
ll 13 da M8, des i t I l Ber 
( iri Ruecel of wh l« ‘ \ t} f 
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i j r \ who built of P din 
ur r of pict tatu a ¢ rw s of art 

which had ped th vil ubles. Tt was there tl tists and ea 
vans of Ror ml very day, and it was foun 
dations of this temple that a multitude of antiques were discovered 


See the notes of Reimar upon Dion Cassius, book Ixvi. p. 1063.)}— G.} 
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rounded with a lofty portico, in the form of a quad-| northern parts, many of them, without excepting Paris 
rangle, into which four tri umphal arches opened itself, were litthe more than the rude and imperfect 
noble and spacious entrance: in the centre arose a co- townships of arising people; the southern provinces 
lumn of marble, wl height, of one hundred and |imitated the wealth and elegance of Italy." Many 
ten feet, denoted the elevation of the hill that had been | were the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, 
cut away This column, which still subsists in its} Narbonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienna, 
ancient beauty, exhibited an exact representation of | Lyons, Langres, and ‘Treves, whose ancient condition 
the Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran sol-| might sustain an equal, and perhaps” advantageous, 
dier ¢ tem ted th tory of his own campaigns, ind | comparison with their present state. With regard to 
by an easy illusion of national vanity, the peaceful | Spain, that country flourished as a province, and has 
citizen associated himself to the honours of the triumph. | declined as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of 
All the other quarters of the capital, and all the pro-| her strength, by America, and by su ipe rstition, her 
vinces of the empire, were embellished by the same| pride might possibly be confounded, if we required 
liberal! pirit « f Pp ib nag \ifieene ye and were gh d }ysuch a list of three hundred and sixty cities >» as Pliny 
with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, portices: ree ha exhibited under the reion of re = 
phal arches, aque dup, alll ry sian.! lll. ‘Three hundred Africa Africa. 
ducive to the n id ae cities had onee acknowledged the autl Peatins of Car- 
the meanest the thage,™ nor is it likely th . their numbers eae 
edifices dese1 Iness| under the 1dmin istration of the emperors. Carthage 
of th | the | itself rose with ne . sple ndour from its ashes ; and that 
uses to yue-| capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered 
ducts enius/ all the advantages which ean be separated from inde- 
ind power ‘he ac 1 just} pendent sovereignty. IV. The provin- Asi 
1 i"! . . © c Asil,. 
pre-et ence ; but the curious traveller, who, without] ces of the East present the contrast of ’ 
the light of history, should examine those of Spoleto,| Roman magnifies nce with Turkish barbarism. The 
of Metz, or of Sea , would very naturally conclude,| ruins of anti iquity y scattered over uncultivated fields, 
that provincial towns had formerly been the resi-| and ascribed, by ignorance, to _ power of magic, 
ae e { e potent monar The solitades of | seares ly afford a shelter to the pp ressed peasant or 
Asia 1 Africa were once e ed with flourishing| wandering Arab. Under the re ia of the Cesars, the 
cities, \ po} 1eS8, ven whose existence,| proper Asia alone contained five hundred populous 
was ived m such artificial supplies of a peren-| cities,” enriched with all the gifts of nature, and 
pial n fresh I. adorned with all the refinements of art. Eleven 
; inhabitants, | cities of Asia had once disputed the honour of dedicat- 
‘ . . . mn: . . . . . 
lic works, of | ing a temple to Tiberius, and their respective merits 
( observation of | were examined by the senate.° Four of them were 
I of its cities| immediately rejected as unequal to the burthen; and 
will serve to « 1 to multiply the} among these was Laodicea, whose splendour is still 
latt It ma collect a few} displayed in its ruins.! Laodicea collected a very 
seatt 1 instane ve ject, wi | considerable revenue from its flocks of sheep, cele- 
forgetting, how , that from the vanity of | brated for the fineness of their wool; and had received 
and the poverty of language, the vague appellation of | a little before the contest, a legacy of above four hun- 
city has been inc ently bestowed on Rome and upon dred thousand pounds by the testament of a generous 
‘7 I tum. I. Ancient Italy is said to citizen.2 If such was the poverty of Laodicea, what 
ha contained eleven hundred and| must have been the wealth of those cities, whose 
ninety-seven cities; a for what ver wra of anti-| claim appeared preferable, and particularly of Perga- 
ju expression micht be intended, there is not mus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long dis- 
ny 1 1 to believe the country less p 1 ulous in the} puted with each other the titular primacy of Asia? 
ag t Antonines, than in that of Romulus. The| The capitals Syria and Egypt held a still superior 
pett f Latium were contained within the me-| rank in the « mpire: Antioch and Alexandria looked 
tropolis empire, by whose superior influence | dows with disdain on a crowd of dependent cities,’ 
they d f t ted Tho parts of Italy which | - Neen 
} , hed und the lazy tyranny of m J phe the historian ves, thr ugh the king Agrip . the 
} 1} gis hy — yinions of ti Jews concerning the wer of the a and his 
prt a roy | been afflicted only by the ount is full of « umation from which nothing conclusive for history 
i tol cal of war; and the first sy mp-| “an be draw FE erating the people subject to the Romans, he says 
t f = hey experienced. were amp) _ of the Gauls, that ey submitted to twelv d Roman soldiers, 
vse : f | cd, were amply | wy » is fal for re were in Gaal « ] Tac. Ann. bouk 
Cc } ile { ipid nprovements ol the Cisal-| iv.e«. 5 While there were more than to Aa ifjes.—G | 
pi Ga I'l endour of Verona may be traced in x Plin. Hist Natur. iii. 5. ete 
: ; ‘ : ae, I'his can be said only of the Roman province, for the rest of southern 
its remains; yj Ver 1 was less celebrated than | Gaul was far from this flourishing stat A from Vitruvius 
Aq ileina r Pad Milan or Ravenna. | shows how much architecture was still in its infaney in Aquitania 
‘ | f s S 1 | luring the reign of Augustus. (Vitruvius, book ii. ¢. 1 Speaking of 
s ° ‘ tol Improvement hac passe d | e miserable architecture of foreign nations, he mentions the Gauls of 
the A P l ve 1 felt even in the woods Britain. Aquitania, who still build their houses ef wood and of straw.—@.]} 
which we raduallv cleared away to ¢ pen a fre: Plin. Hist. Natur. iii 3, 4. iv. 35. The list s i ms authentic d ae- 
. : - 2s curate : the division of the provinees, and the different condition of the 
space { convet t id elegant habitations. York are minutely distinguished. 
Ww h of og ‘ament; London was alrea - Strabon. Geogre b. Levii. p. 1129. e . : S 
} A Bs eer 1 ed © Joseph. de Bel ii. 16. Philostrat. in Vit. Sophist. 1. ii. p. 548. 
riched by commerce; and Bath was celebrated the | pair. Olear. 
sal ry leets of it dicinal waters. Gaul could laci Annal. iv. 55. T have taken some pains in consulting and 
Hast of | als lead citioan * ; — : | “~omparing modern travellers, with regard to the fate of those eleven 
b rt twelve hundred « ities ;* and th igh, in the | eit of Asia. Seven or eight are totally destroyed—Hy pape, Trallea, 
| Laodicea, Hium, Hulicarnassus, Miletus, Ephesus, and we may add 
M mA é Ey iv. p l.i.e.9 Fabretti | Sardes. Of the remaining three, Pergamus is a straggling village of 
1 very learned treatise on the aqueducts of Rome. two or three thousand ee ants: Magnesia, under the name of Gu- 
E Hist. Var. lib, ix «. 16. H ved in the time of Alexander | zelhissar, a town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, a great eity, peo- 
vero See Fabricius, Biblioth. Grwea, |. iv. e¢. 21, pled oe a hundred thousanc - so outs. But even at Smyrna, while the 
As © that Lialy had former/y this namber of cities, we in Fras nks have maintained commerce, Turks have ruined the arts. 
fer th hi me had no more. Besides, we are not obliced to | p See a very exact and pleasing doanigalan of the ruins of Laodicea, 
apply ' r tk time of Romulus. It is even probal that | in Chandler’s Travels through Asia Minor, p. 225, &e. 
lian m t fl r age The deere population from | ) Strabo, |. xii. p. 866. He had studied at Tralles. : " 
the close of the republic unc the emperors, seems sacknowledged | ' See a Dissertation of M. de Boze, Mem. de l Academie, tom. xviii. 
by Roman authors 8 Titus Livius, book vi. ¢. 12.)—G.) | Aristides pronounced an oration which is still extant, to recommend 
t Joseph. de Bell. Jud. ii. 15. The namber, however, is mentioned, | concord to the rival cities ‘ : 
and ahould be received with a degree of latitude. ®’ The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to 
[This does not appear doubtful. We cannot trust to the passage | seven millions and a half, (Joseph. du Bell, Jud. ii. 16.) Under the 
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and yielded with reluctance to the majesty of Rome 
itself. 

All these cities were connected with 
each other, and with the capital, by the 
public highways, which, issuing from the forum of 
Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinees, and 
were terminated only by the frontiers of the empire. 
If we carefully trace the distance from the wall of An- 
toninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will 
be found that the great chain of communication, from the 
north-west to the south-east point of the empire, was 
drawn out to the length of four thousand and eighty 
Roman miles.' The public roads were accurately di- 
vided by mile-stones, and ran in a direct line from one 


Roman roads. 


city to another, with very little respect for the obstacles | 
Mountains were | 


either of nature or private property. 
perforated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest 
and most rapid streams." The middle part of the road 
was raised into a terrace which commanded the adja- 
cent country, consisted of several strata of sand, gra- 
vel, and cement, and was paved with large stones, or 
in some places, near the capital, with granite.” Such 


was the solid construction of the Roman highways, | 
whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort of 


fifteen centuries. ‘They united the subjects of the most 
distant provinces by an easy and familiar intercourse ; 


but their primary object had been to facilitate the mar- | 
ches of the legions; nor was any country considered | 


as completely subdued, till it had been rendered, in all 
its parts, pervious to the arms and authority of the 
conqueror. The advantage of receiving 
the earliest intelligence, and of conveying 
their orders with celerity, induced the emperors to es- 
tablish, throughout their extensive dominions, the reg- 
ular institution of posts.” Houses were every where 
erected at the distance only of five or six miles; each 
of them was constantly provided with forty horses, and 


Poste 
Posts. 


by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel an | 


hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads.* The 
use of the posts was allowed to those who claimed it 


by an imperial mandate ; but though originally intend- | 
ithe fourscore 


ed for the public service, it was sometimes indulged 
to the business or convenience of private citizens.’ Nor 
was the communication of the Roman 

Navigatior 
was byland. The provinces surrounded and enclosed 
the Mediterranean; and Italy, in the shape of an im- 
mense promontory, advanced into the midst of that 
great lake. Th 
tute of safe harbours; but human industry had correct- 
ed the deficiencies of nature; and the artificial port of 
Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of the Tyber, 
and formed by the emperor Claudius, was a useful 
monument of Roman greatness.’ From this port, which 
was only sixteen miles from the capital, a favourabl 
breeze frequently carried vessels in seven days to thi 


military government of the Mamelukes, Syria was s wae © contair 


sixty thousand villages, (Histoire de Timar Bee. |. v. «. 20 


t The following [Itinerary may serve to vey some idea of the diree 
tion of the road, and of the distance bet we the princi towns. I 
From the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles. Hl. London 


227 If. Rhatupiw or Sandwich 67 IV. The navigation to Boulogn 
45. V. Rheims 174. VI. Lyons 330. VII. Milan 324. VIII. Rome 
426. IX. Brundusium 360 X. The navigation to Dyrrachium 40 


XI. Byzantium 711. XIL Aneyra 23. XIII. Tarsus 301. XIV. An 
tioch lil XV. Tyre 252 XVI. Jerusalem 168. In all 40°0 Roman 
or 3740 English, miles. See the Itineraries published by Wessel . 
annotations ; Gale and Stakely for Britain, and M. Anville for Gaul and 
Italy. 

w Montfaucon, lAntiquité Expliquée, (tom. iv. p. 2. 1. i. ¢. 5.) has 
described the bridge of Narni, Alcantara, Nismes, &c 

v Bergier Hist. des grands Chemins de l’ Empire Rom. |. ii. ¢. 1--28 

Ww Procopius in Hist. Areand, c. 30. Bergier Hist. des grands Che- 
mins, |. iv. Codex Theodesian. |. viii. tit. v. vol. ii. p. 506—563. wit 
Godefroy's learned commentary. 

x In the time of Theodosias, C 
went post from Antioch to Const 
night, was in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the ensuing evening 
and arrived at Constantinople th 
distance was 725 Roman, or 665 English miles. See L 
xxii. and the 7 


fa magistrate of high rank 
He began hie journey at 





sixth day about noor The whole 
manius Orat 
Ttineraria, p. 572—5Al. 

y Pliny, though a favourite and a minister, made an apology for 


pist. x. 





granting post-horses to his wife on the most urgent business. FE 
121, 122. 
2 Bergier Hist. des grands Chemins, }. iv. oc. 49 


}empire, the power of Rome 


| possible 


empire less free and open by sea than it| 


» coasts of Italy are, in gene ral, desti- | ; 


jand profitable cOmmerce, to multiply the 
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columns of Herculesyand in nine or ten to 
in Egypt.’ 

Whatever evils either r 
clamation have imputed to extensive , 
was attende- of the empir 


ason or de- In 


‘ 


beneficial consequences to mankind; 
intercourse which extends d 
likewise the improveme ; 
cial life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the 
world was unequally divided. ‘The East was in the 
immemorial possession of arts and luxury; whilst the 
West was inhabited by rude and warlike barbarians, 
‘ to whom it was 


ed with some 
and the same freedom of 


the vices, diffused 


ts, Of SO- 


who either disdained agriculture, or 
totally unknown. Under the 
tablished government, the productions of happier eli- 
mates, and the industry of more civilized nations, were 


protection of an es- 


oT adually introduced into the western countries of Eu- 


natives were encouraged, by an 


former, as 


rope; and thé open 
well as to improve the latter. It would be almost im- 
to enumerate all the articles, either of the ani- 
mal o1 which were successively 
imported into Europe, from Asia and Egypt;” but it 
will not be unworthy of the dignity, and much less of 
the utility of an historical work, slightly to touch ona 


few of the principal heads. 1. Alm st J of 


the veg table r ign, 


ill the flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, 
that grow in our European gardens, are of foreign ex- 
traction, which, in muny cases, 1s betrayed even in 


their names: the apple was a native of Italy, and when 


the Romans had tasted the richer flavour of the apri- 


cot, the 


peach the pomegranate, the citron, and the 








orange, they contented themselves with app] to all 
these new fruits the common denomination of apple, 
discriminating them from each other by the additi | 
epithet of their country. 2. Inthe time of, 

- . . - 9 The v 
| Homer, the vine grew wild in the island 


of Sicily, and most probably in the 


1d | icent continent; 
but it was not improved by the skill, nor d ‘ 


1 it afford 


taste, of the savage inhal 


a liquor grateful to the 
A thousand years afterwards, Italy could boast, that of 


most generous and celebrated wines, 


more than two thirds were pr duced from her soi 
} 


|The blessing was soon communicated to tl Narb - 
nese provinee of Gaul; but intense was the cold to 
| the north of the Cevennes, that in the time of Sti 

| it was thought impossible to ripen the pes In those 
| parts of Gaul This difficulty, however, w radu- 
lally vanquished; and there is some reason to believe, 
that the vine l f Burgun ea d tl ig 
of the Antonines 3. The olive, in th 

western I f wed the progress of ‘ 


peace, of which it was considered as the symbol. Two 
centuries after the foundation of Rome, both Italy and 
Africa were 
turalized in those count 
the heart of Spain and Gaul. 
ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and 
could only flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea, 


strangers to that uselul p t; it was na- 


tries; and at |e neath carried into 


The timid errors of the 


I not in ba ha Greek | iced 
sor new arte a roductions into the nei d of Marseilles 
| Gades 
See Homer Odyas. |. ix. v. 358 
Pi Hist. Natur. |. xiv. 
| © Birah. Gee nh. Liv. p. 223. Th I se cold of af winter 
wie almost proverbial among the ancients 
Strabo says only that the er j ' { \ « 
ems Lieece They bad alre y made attempt t fAu 
eustus to naturalize th vine in the north of Gaul, but i tt ’ 
Diod Biculus. p. 304 G 
f | This is proved by a passage from Pliny the I r, where he speaks 
of a certain kind of grape (vitis picata. vinum picate 4 Tre N 
turally in the district of Vienna which, say ' heen « 
| transported i to the country of Auver of the Vivernnis dof U; 
per Burgundy. Pliny wrote this A. D, 77 Hist. Nat, | xiv. ch 
3.)—G. | 
In the beginning of the fourth century, the « Eumet Pane- 
evric. Veter. viii. 6. edit. D i spenks of the v territory 
of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the first plantation 
of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Arely us is supposed by 
M. d’Anville to be the district of Beau celebrated, even at presont, 


for one of the firat growths of Burgundy 
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were insensibly exploded by industry and experience.* 
i. The cultivation of flax was transport- 
ed from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the 


whole country, however it migt 


Plax. 
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trade was carried on with Arabia and India, Every 
year, about the time of the summer solstice, a fleet of a 


| hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Myoshormos, 


it impove rish the par- | 


ticular lands on whichit was sown.” 5. 
Artificial . 

The use of artificial grasses became fa-| 
miliar to the farmers both of Italy and the provinces, | 


particularly the Lucerne, which derived its name and 
origin from Media.‘ The assured supply of wholesome 


and plentiful food for the cattle during wiuter, multi- | 


plied the number of 


their turn contributed to the fertility of the soil. To 


all these improvements may be added, an assiduous at- 


tention to mines and fisheries, which, by employing a 
multitude of labori hands, serve to increase 


us 





the flocks and herds, which in| 


the | 


| 


pleasures of the rich, and the subsistence of the poor. 
The elegant treatise of Columella des- 
7 cribes the lvaneed state of the Spanish 
husbandry, under the reign of Tiberius; and it may be 
observed, that those famines, which so frequently af- 
flicted the infant republic, were seldom or never expe- 
rienced by the extensive empire of Rome. ‘The acciden- 
tal scarcity in any single province, was immediately re- 
lieved by the plenty of its more fortunate neighbours. 
Acriculture is the foundation of manu- 
Art factures; since the producti yns of nature 
are 1 materials of art. Under the Roman empire, 
the yur of an industrious and ingenious people was 
variously, but incessantly, employed in the service of 
the rich. In their dre s, their tables, their houses, and 
their furniture, the favourites of fortune united every 
inement of convenienecy, of clewance, and of s plen 
whatever could the their pride, or oratify t wre 
tv. Such refinements under the odious nam«¢ 
of Juxury,. ive been sev ly arraigned by the m« ral- 
ists of every age; 1 it ht perhaps be more con- 
ducive to the virtue, as wel! 3 happiness, of mankind, 
ii ill p 1 the cessaries, and none the superflu- 
ities, of Bu present imperfect condition of 
ety y, though it may proceed from viee or} 
1 Vv. § is to be the only means that ean correet th 
unequal distributic f-property. The diligent mecha- 
nic, and kilful ist, Ww have obtained no share 
1 the « ion of the « , receive a voluntary tax 
f 1 the possessors of l; | the latter ar prompt- 
ed, by sense of int t, to improve those estates, 
" hose produ chase additio nal ple - 
sure Thi | the ticular effects of which 
feltin ever ty, act th much more diffusive 
‘ in t RR \ 1. The provinces would 
be exh ted of eir wealth, if the man- 
ul $a mim f 
ed to t ) 
xacted f m by 
| . As long ire 
1 nds of t f p l 
‘ with a newd ee of 
‘ metime eficial, « | never become perni- 
i Se 


7 it ta nr isy task to confine luxury 
: h | . e. The m 


ts of an empir st 
‘ ] | 

remote ¢ tries of cient world were ransacked 
t pply ) J y of Rome. The forest 
of Seytl ford e valuable furs. Amber was 
br t over-land m the shores of th saltic to the | 
D - and the barl ins were astonished at the 
price which they re in exchange for so useless a 
commodity There w 1 consid ble demand for Ba- 

’ , . et . 
by! I ( ts, a d ther manutacti s of the Kast: 
but t lost important and unpopular branch of foreign 

« Pili i N if. i. XV 

h Plin. H Natur. |. xi 

. t ai } l 1 Agr ] by Mr. Har in which 
he ha iat ts a rns ha said of Lu 
4 

i) Tacit. G iS. Pili Hist, Nat. xxxviii, 11 The latter 
c rved, with ne bh ur, that even fashion had not yet found out 
t use of amb Nero t a Roman knight to purchase great quan- | 
tities h ot where it was produced ; the coast of modern Prussia 


a port of Egypt on the Red Sea, By the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons, they traversed the ocean 
in about forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the is- 
land of Ce ylo n,* was the usual term of th ‘ir navigation, 
and it was in those markets that the pw erchants from 

the more remote countries of Asia expe ‘ted their arri- 
val. The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months of December or January ; and as soon as their 
rich cargo had been transported on the backs of camels, 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had descended that 
river as far as Alexandria, it was poured, without de- 
lay, into the capital of the empire.! The objects of 
oriental traffic were splendid and trifling ; silk, a pound 
of which was esteemed not inferior in yalue toa pound 
of gold;™ precious stones, among which the pearl 
claimed the first rank after the diamond ;" and a varie- 
ty of aromaties, that were consumed in religious wor- 
ship and the pomp of funerals. The labour and risk 
of the voyage was rewarded with almost incredible 
profit; but the profit was made upon Roman subjects, 
and a few individuals were enriched at the expense of 
the public. As the natives of Arabia and 
India were contented with the productions 
and manufactures of their own country, silver, on the 
side of the Romans, was the principal, if not the only, 
instrument of commerce., It was a complaint worthy 
of the gravity of the senate, that in the pursuit of fe- 
male ornaments, the wealth of the state was irrecover- 


Gold and silver. 


ably given away to foreign and hostile nations.” The 
annual loss is computed by a writer of an inquisitive 
hut censorious temper, at upwards of eight hundred 


thousand p nee sterling.1 Such was the style of dis- 
content, brooding over the dark prospect of approach- 
ing poverty. And yet, if we ex mpare the proportion 
between gold and silver, as it stood in the time of Pli- 
das it was fixed in the reign of Constantine, we 
ver within that period a very considerable 
There is not the least reason to suppose that 
as become more scarce; it is therefore evident 
silver was grown more common; that whatever 
the amount of the Indian and Arabian ex- 
y were far from exhausting the wealth of the 
world; and that the pr of mines 
ntly supplied the demands of commerce. 
twithstanding the propensity of mankind to ex 


* 





ports, the 


; : 
cuce the 


alt 


the past, and to depreciate the present, the tranquil and 
prosperous state of the empire was warmly felt, and 
honestly confessed, by the provinei Js. as well as Ro- 
macs. ‘* They icknowled ged that the . 
. . - . General felicity 

true principles of social life, laws, agri- . 
lined and ankenaak hich had been first inve by 
culture and science, which had been frst ented ry 


the wisdom of Athen W Seedeneatal 


. were n lishe d by 
the power of Rome, under whose auspicious influence 
the fiercest barbarians were unit by an equal govern- 


jual 
ey affirm, that with 
Jan species was visibly 

increasing splendour 


and comm language. ‘Th 
improvement of arts, the hun 
lied. They celebrate the 


ment 
the 
muitif 


n 


k Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Serer hy th Arabs. It 
wis ¢ nv l under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became the 
pring mart of t East. 

r Hist. Natur. |. vi Strabo, lb. xv 

m fiist. AQgust. p. 224. A silk garment was considered as an orna- 
i t 1 w van, but as a disgrace toa man 

n The two er warl fisheries we the same as at present, Ormuz 
rnd C Com As well as we can compare ancient with moder 

wraphy, R was enpplied with diamonds from the mine of Jumel- 

' Bengal. which is d ribed in the Voyages de Tavernier, tom. 

mI 
The natives of India were not so very incurious respecting Euro- 
pean commodities. Arrianus gives a long list of the articles given in 

xchange for theirs—as t wines of Italy, lead, tin, coral, apparel, &e. 
See the Peripl. maris Erythrai in the Geog. miner of Hudson, vol. 1. 
p. 27.)—@ 

racit, Annal. iii. 52. In a speech of Tiberius. 

q Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 18. In another place he computes half that 
sum; Quingenties H. 8. for India exclusive of Arabia. 

‘ The proportion, which was 1 to 10, and 12}. rose to 14 2-5, the legal 
regulation of Constantine. See Arbuthnot’s Tables of ancient Coins, 
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of the cities, the beautiful face of the country, cultiva- 
ted and adorned like an immense garden; and the long 
festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so many na- 
tions, forgetful of their ancient animosities, and deliv- 
ered from the apprehension of future danger.’ What- 
ever suspicions may be suggested by the air of rhetoric 
and declamation, which seems to pre vail in these pas- 
sages, the substance of them is perfectly agreeable 
historic truth. 


Decline of 
courage. 


It was scarcely possible that the eyes 
of contemporaries should diseover in the 
public felicity the latent causes of decay and corrup- 
tion. ‘This long peace, and the uniform government of 
the Romans, introduced a slow and secret poison into 
the vitals of the empire. ‘The minds of men were gra- 
dually reduced to the same level, the fire of genius w: " 
extinguished, and even the military spirit ev: porate: 
The natives of Europe were brave and robust. Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum, supplied the legions with 
excellent soldiers, and constituted the real strength of 
the monarchy. Their personal valour remained, but 
they no longer possessed that public courage which is 
nourished by the love of independence, the sense of na- 


tional honour, the presence of danger, and the habit of 


command. They received laws and governors from 
the will of their sovereign, and trusted for their defener 
toa mercenary army. ‘The posterity of their boldest 
leaders was contented with the rank of citizens and 
subjects. ‘The most aspiring spirits resorted to the 
court or standard of the emperors; and the 
provinces, de »prive -d of politic al stre noth or union, insen- 
sibly sunk into the languid indiffere nce of private life. 
Declit The love of letters, almost ins« parable 

from peace ard refinement, was fashion- 
able among the subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, 
who were themselves men of learning and curiosity. 
It was diffused over the whole extent of their empire ; 
the most northern tribes of Britons had acquired a tast 
for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were transcribed 
and studied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube; 
and the most liberal rewards sought out the faintest 
glimmerings of literary merit.!| The sciences of phy- 
sic and astronomy were successfully cultivated by the 
Greeks; the observations of Ptolemy and the writings 
of Galen are studied by those who have i improved their 
discoveries and corrected their errors; but if we ex- 
cept the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence pass- 
ed away without having produced a single writer 
original genius, or who excelled in the arts of eompo- 
sition." The authority of Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno 
and Epicurus, still reigned in the schools; and their 
systems, transmitted with blind deference from one 
generation of disciples to another, precluded every 
generous attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge 
the limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the 
poets and orators, instead of kindling a fir> like their 
own, inspired only cold and servile imitations: or if 


vc of genius. 


‘ 
Ol 











* Among many other passages, see Pliny, (Hist. Natar. iii. 5 Aris 
tides, (de Urbe Roma,) and Tertullian, (de Anima, c. 30 

t [This was done by Veepasian, who first began to reward professors ; 
to each professor of eloquence, Greek or Roman, he gave centena ses 
tertia. He recompensed also artists and poets. (Sueton. in Vespas. c. 
18.) Adrian and the Antonines were lese prodigal, although still very 


liberal. —G. ] 


Herodes Atticus gave the sophist Polemo above eight thousand 
pounds for three declamations. See Philostrat. }. i. p. 558. The Anto- 
nines founded a school at Athens. in which professors of grammar, rhe 


toric, politics, and the four great sects of philosophy, were maintained at 
the public expense, for the instruction of youth. The salary of a philo 
sopher was ten thousand drachma, between three and four hundred 
pounds a year. Similar establishme “nts were formed in the other great 
cities of the empire. See Lucian in Eunuch. tom. ii. p. 353. edit. Reitz 
Philostrat. 1. ii. p. 566. Hist. August. p. 21. Dion Cassius, |. Ixxi. p 
1195, Juvenal himself, in a morose satire, which in every line betrays 
his own disappointment and envy, is obliged, however, to say, 
— O Javenes, circumspicit et agitat vos 
Materiamque sibi Ducis indulge ntia querit Satir. vii. 20 

« [This sentence is a t= severe—besides the physicians, the astro- 
nomers, the grammarians, among whom were miuny very distinguished 
men, we find also under Adrian, Suetonius, Florus, P'atarch: under the 
Antonines, Arrianus, Pausanias, Appianus, Marcos Aurelius himself, 
&e. The science of jnrisprudence gained much by the labors of Salvi- 
—™ of Julius Celsus, of Sextus Pomponius, of Caius and others. 





THE DECLINE 





deserted | 





AND FALL Ill. 


SHAP, 


any ventured to deviate from those models, they devi- 
ated at the same time from good sense and propric ty. 
On the revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the 
imagination, after a long repose, national emulation, a 
new religion, new languages, and a new world, called 
forth the genius of Europe. But the provincials of 
Rome, trained by a uniform, artificial, foreion educa- 
tion were engaged in a very unequal competition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their genuine 
feelings in their native tongue, had already occupied 
every place of honour. The name of poet was almost 
forgotte n: that of orator was usurp d by the sophists. 
A cloud of crities, of co mpilers, of commentators, dark- 
ened the face of learning, and the decline of genius was 
soon followed by the co a n of taste. - 

The sublime Longinus, who in some- 
what a later pe riod, and in the court of a 
Syrian queen, preserved t spirit of ancient 
observes and laments this de generacy of his e 
raries, which debased 


Degeneracy. 


Athens, 
ntempo- 


their sentiments, enervated thei 





courage, and de presse d their tale at “Tn the same 
manner,”’ says he, “*as some children always remain 
pygmies, whose infant limbs have been too closely 
confined ; thus our tender minds, fettered by the preju- 
dices and habits of a just servitude, are ible to ex- 
pand themselves, or to attain that well-proportioned 
greatness which we admire in the ancients; who, liv- 
ing under a popular government, wrote with the same 
freedom as they acted.’ ‘This diminutive stature of 
mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking 
below the old standard, and the Roman world was in- 
deed peopled by a race of pygmies; when the fierce 
giants of the north broke in and mended the puny breed. 
They restored a manly spirit of freedom; and after the 
revolution of ten centuries, freedom became the | appy 
parent ¢ f taste and science. 
ouisitlnciis 
CHAPTER III. 
Of the Constitution of the Roman Empire, in the age of 
the Antonines. 
Tue obvious definition of a monarchy Idea of a 
seems to be that of a state, in which a ' 
single person, by whatsoever name he may be distin- 
ru shed, is itiecated with the execution of the laws, 
the management of the revenue, and the command of 
thearmy. But, unless publie liberty is pr tected by 
intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority of so fi 
midable a magistrate will soon degenerate into despot- 
ism. “The influence of the cle rgy, In an age of super- 
stition, might be usefully employed to assert the rights 
of mankind; but so intimate is the connexion between 


hurch 


tltar, that the banner of the « 
has very seldom been seen on the of the people. 
A martial nobility and stubborn commons, possessed of 
arms, tenacious of property, and collected into consti- 
tutional assemblies, forin the only balance capable of 
preserving a free constitution against the 
of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitu- 
tion had been levelled by the 
tion of the Dictator; every fence had been extirpated 
by the cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the victory 
of Actium the fate of the Roman world oe on 
the will of Octavianus, surnamed Cwsar, by his un- 
cle’s adoption, and afterwards Augustus, by the flattem, 
ry of the Senate. The conque ror was at the head of 


the throne and the 


side 


ents rprises 


Situationof 


vast ambi- Augustus. 





forty-four veteran legions," conscious of their own 
v Longin. de Sublim e. 43.1 p. 226. edit. Toll. Here, too, we may 
say of Longinus, “ hisown e xamp le strer gthens all his lawe Instead 


he insinvates them 
mouth of a friend, 


makes a show of re- 


of proposing his seutiments with a manly be ldness, 
with the most guarded caution; puts them into the 
and, as fur as we can collect from a corrupted text, 
futing them himeelf. 

@ Orosius, vi. 18. 


[Dion says twenty-five. (book ly. ch. 20.) The triumvirs united, ac- 
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strength, and of the weakness of the constitution, ha-| the sincerity of Augustus; to seem to distrust it was 
bituated, during twenty years civil war, to every act of | still more dangerous. ‘The respective advantages of 
blood and violence, and passionately devoted to the| monarchy and a republic have often divided specula- 
house of Cesar, from whence alone they had received, | tive inquirers; the present greatness of the Roman 
and expected, the most lavish rewards. The provinces, | state, the corruption of manners, and the licence of the 
long oppressed by the ministers of the republic, sighed | soldiers, supplied new arguments to the advocates of 


for the government of a single person, who would be 
the master, not the accomplice, of those petty tyrants. 
The people of Rome, viewing with a secret pleasure, 





monarchy; and these general views of government 
were again warped by the hopes and fears of each in- 
dividual. Amidst this confusion of sentiments, the 


the humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only | answer of the senate was unanimous and decisive. 
bread and public shows; and were supplied with both | They refused to accept the resignation of Augustus ; 


by the liberal hand of Augustus. 
Italians, who had almost universally embraced the phi- 
losophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings of | 
ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the pleasing dream | 
to be interrupted by the memory of their old tumultu- | 


The rich and polite | they conjured him not to desert the republic, which he 


had saved. After a decent resistance, the crafty tyrant 
submitted to the orders of the senate; and consented 
to receive the government of the provinces, and the 


| general command of the Roman armies, under the 
ous freedom. With its power, thé senate had lost its| well-known names of Proconsun and Imperator. 
dignity ; many of the most noble families were extinct. | But he would receive them only for ten years. Even 
The republicans of spirit and ability had perished in| before the expiration of that period, he hoped that the 
the field of battle, or in the proscription. The door of | wounds of civil discord would be completely healed, 
the assembly had been designedly left open, for a| and that the republic, restored to its pristine health and 
mixed multitude of more than a thousand persons, who| vigour, would no longer require the dangerous inter- 
reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of deriving | position of so extraordinary a magistrate. ‘The memory 
honour from it.® of this comedy, repeated several times during the life 
The reformation of the senate was one| of Augustus, was preserved to the last ages of the 
of the first steps in which Augustus laid | empire, by the peculiar pomp with which the perpetual 
aside the tyrant, and professed himself the father of his | monarchs of Rome always solemnized the tenth years 
country. He was elected censor; and, in concert with | of their reign.* 
his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of the sena-| Without any violation of the princi- Power of the Ro- 
tors, expelled a few members, whose vices or whose | ples of the constitution, the general of ™#0 generals. 
obstinacy required a public example, persuaded near| the Roman armies might receive and exercise an au- 
two hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion by a| thority almost despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, 


He reforms the 
senate. 


voluntary retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to | 
about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient number | 
of Patrician families, and accepted for himself the hon- | 
ourable title of Prince of the Senate, which had always | 
been bestowed, by the censors, on the citizen the most | 
eminent for his honours and services. But whilst he | 
thus restored the dignity, he destroyed the independ- 
dence, of the senate. The principles of a free consti- 
tution are irrecoverably lost, when the legislative pow- 
er is nominated by the executive.a 

Resigns his Before an assembly thus modelled and 
usurped power. prepared, Augustus pronounced a studied 
oration, which displayed his patriotism, and disguised 
his ambition. ‘ He lamented, yet excused, his past 
conduct. Filial piety had required at his hands the re- 
venge of his father’s murder; the humanity of his own 
nature had sometimes given way to the stern laws of 
necessity, and to a forced connexion with two unwor- 
thy colleagues: as long as Antony lived, the republic 
forbade him to abandon her to a degenerate Roman, 
and a barbarian queen. He was now at liberty to sa- 
tisfy his duty and his inclination. He solemnly res- 
tored the senate and people to all their ancient rights; 
and wished only to mingle with the crowd of his fel- 
low-citizens, and to share the blessings which he had 
obtained for his country.’ 

It would require the pen of Tacitus 
for tha \itle ar (if Tacitus had assisted at this assem- 
Emperor or Ge- bly) to describe the various emotions of 
neral. the senate ; those that were suppressed, 
and those that were affected. It was dangerous to trust 


Is prevailed upon 





cording to Appianus, had but forty-three. The testimony of Orosus is 
of little force, since there are other and more safe authorities.—G@ 

b Julius Cesar introduced soldiers, strangers, and half-barbarians, 
into the senate. (Sueton. in Cwsar. c. 77, 80.) The abuse became still 
more scandalous after his death. 

¢ Dion Cassius, |, lili. p. 693. Suetonius in August. c. 55. 

@ [Augustus who was then named Octavius was censor and as su~b 
hed the power of reforming the senate, of expelling unworthy members, | 
and 6f appointing the princeps senatus, &c. This was what was called, | 
Senatum legere. It was no longer unusual, since the time of the re- 
public, for a Censor to appoint himself the Prince of the Senate.—(Ti 
tus-Livius. lib. xxvii. ¢. 11. and xl. ¢. 51.) Dion affirms that this was 
agreeable to ancient usage, (p. 496.) The admission of a certain num- 
ber of families into the patrician rank, was authorized by an express de- 
cree of the senate, (BeAns Txires)arns,) says Dion.—G.] 

© Dion (1. liii. p. 698.) gives us a prolix and bombast speech on this 
great occasion. 
neral language of Augustus, 


VoL. |— 5 


and the subjects of the republic. With regard to the 
soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from the 
earliest ages of Rome, given way to the hopes of con- 
quest, and a just sense of military discipline. The 
dictator, or consul, had a right to command the service 
of the Roman youth; and to punish an obstinate or 
cowardly disobedience by the most severe and igno- 
minious penalties, by striking the offender out of the 
list of citizens, by confiscating his property, and by 
selling his person into slavery." ‘The most sacred 
rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and Sem- 
pronian laws, were suspended by the military engage- 
ment. In his camp the general exercised an absolute 
power of life and death; his jurisdiction was not con- 
fined by any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding, and 
the execution of the sentence was immediate and 
without appeal.' The choice of the enemies of Rome 
was regularly decided by the legislative authority. 
The most important resolutions of peace and war were 
seriously debated in the senate, and solemnly ratified 
by the people. But when the arms of the legions 
were carried to a great distance from Italy, the gene- 
rals assumed the liberty of directing them against 
whatever people, and in whatever manner, they judged 
most advantageous for the public service. It was 
from the success, not from the justice, of their enter- 
prises, that they expected the honours of a triumph. 
In the use of victory, especially after they were no 
longer controlled by the commissioners of the senate, 
they exercised the most unbounded despotism. When 
Pompey commanded in the east, he rewarded his sol- 
diers and allies, dethroned princes, divided a 
founded colonies, and distributed the treasures of Mith- 
ridates. On his return to Rome, he obtained by a 
single act of the senate and people, the universal rati- 





f Imperator (from which we have derived Emperor) signified under 
the republic no more than general, and was emphatically bestowed by 
the soldiers, when on the field of battle they proclaimed their victorious 
leader worthy of that title. When the Roman emperors assumed it in 
that sense, they placed it after their name, and marked how often they 
had taken it. 

« Dion, 1. liii. p. 703. &e. ; ‘ 

b Livy, Epitom. |. xiv. Valer. Maxim. vi. 3. . 

i See in the viiith book of Levi, the conduct of Manlius Torquatus 
and Papirius Cursor. They violated the laws of nature and humanity, 


have borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitus the ge-| but they asserted those of military discipline ; and the people, who 
| horred the action, were obliged to respect the principle. 
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fication of all his proceedings.) Such was the power 
over the soldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which 
was either granted to, or assumed by, the generals of 
the republic. They were, at the same time, the 
governors, or rather monarchs, of the conquered pro- 
vinees, united the civil with the military character, 
administered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised both the executive and legislative power 
of the state. 

From what has been already observed 
in the first chapter of this work, some 
notion may be formed of the armies and provinces thus 
intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as it 
was impossible that he could personally command the 
legions of so many distant frontiers, he was indulged 
by the senate, as Pompey had already been, in the 
permission of devolving the execution of his great of- 
fice on a sufficient number of lieutenants. In rank and 


Lieutenants of 
the emperor. 


| 
| 
| 





authority these officers seemed not inferior to the an- | 


cient pro-consuls; but their station was dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their commis- 
sions at the will of a superior, to whose auspicious in- 
fluence the merits of their actions was legally attributed." 
They were the representatives of the emperor. The 
emperor alone was the general of the republic, and his 
jurisdiction, civil as well as military, extended over all 
the conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, 
however, to the senate, that he always delegated his 
power to the members of their body. ‘The imperial 
lieutenants were of consular or preetori in dignity ; ; the 
legions were commanded by senators, and the prefec- 
ture of Egypt was the only important trust committed 
to a Roman knight. 

Division of the V¥ithin six days after Augustus had 
provinces between been c ompe lled to acce pt So very liberal 
oo a and 4 grant, he resolved to gratify the pride 

of the senate by an easy sacrifice. He 
represented to them that they had enlarged his powers, 
even beyond that degree which might be r quired by 
the melancholy condition of the times. They had not 
permitted him to refuse the laborious command of th 
armies and the frontiers; but he must insist on being 
allowed to restore the more peaceful and secure pro- 
vinces, to the mild administration of the civil magis- 
trate. In the division of the provinces, Augustus pro- 
vided for his own pows rs and for the dignity of the 
republic. ‘The proconsuls of th particularly 
those of Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a mor 
honourable c varact r than the lieutenants of the empe- 
ror, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The former 
were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers. A law 
was passe sd, that where ver the emperor was present, 
his extraordinary commissicn should supersede the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a custom was 
introduced, that the new conquests belonged to the 
Imperial portion; and it was soon discovered that the 
authority of the Prince, the favourite epithet of Augus- 
tus, was the same in every part of the empire. 


senate, 


31 
} 
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} By the lavish but wu: ined suffrages of the people, Pompey 








had obtained a military cor carcely inferior to that of Augustus 
Among the extraordinary s of power exe ted by the former, w 
may remark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, and the distributi 

of three or four millions sterling to his troops. The ratification of hi 
acts met with some opposition and delays in the senats See Plutarch | 


Appian, Dion Cassius, and the f ok of the epistles to Atticus. 
k Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claitned by the 
general, who was authorized to take the Auspi 


ices in the name of the 


people. By an exact consequer drawn from this principle of policy 
and religion, the triumph was reserved to the emperor; and his most 
successful lieutenants were satisfied with some marks of distinction 


which, under the name of triumphal honours, were invented in their 
favour. 

1[This distinction is without foundation. The lieutenants of the 
emperor who were styled pro-pretors, whether they had before been 
pretors or consuls, were attended by six lictors, those who had the 
right of the eword wore also a military dress (paludamentum) and a 
sword. The lieutenants sent by the senate, who were styled pro-consuls 
whether previously they had or had not been consuls, had twelve lic 
tors when they had been consuls, and six only when they had been 
pretors. The provinces of Africa and Asia were never given, except 
to ex-consuls. See the account of the organization of the provinces in 
Dion, (lib. 1. iii. 12—16,) and in Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 840,—the Greek 
text, for the Latiu translation is imperfect.)—G.} 


led, and which mig 


AND FALL Crap. if. 

_In return for this imaginary conces- Pie firmer pe 
sion, Augustus obtained an Important serves his mili 
privilege, which rendered him master of tty command 
Rome and Italy. By a dangerous ex- i r 
ception to the ancient maxims, he was 

authorized to preserve his military command, supported 
by a numerous body of guards, even in time of peace, 
and in the heart of the capital. His command, indeed, 


| was confined to those citizens who were engaged in 


the service by the military oath; but such was the 
propensity of the Romans to servitude, that the oath 
was volunt: irily taken by the magistrates, the senators, 
and the equestrian order, till the homage of flattery 
was insensibly converted into an annual and solemn 


| protestation of fide lity. 


Although Augustus considered a mili- Consular and tri 
tary force as the firmest foundation, he bunitian powers 
wisely rejected it, as a very odious ieee of 
government. It was more ayreeable to his temper, as 
well as to his policy, to reign under the vene¢ _ 
names of ancient magistracy, and artfully to collect, i 
his own person, all the scattered rays of civil jurisdie- 
tion. With this view, he permitte 1 the senate to con- 
fer upon him, for his life, the powers of the consular® 
and tribunitian offices,* which were, in the same man- 
ner, continued to all his successors. ‘The consuls had 
succeeded to the kings of Rome, and represented the 
dignity of the state. They superintended the ceremo- 
religion, levied and commanded the legions, 
and pre sided 


nies ol 


gave audienee to foreign ambassadors, iin 
the assemblies both of the senate and people. The 


general control of the finances was intrusted to their 


|eare; and though they seldom had leisure to adminis- 


ithe senate empowered the 


ter justice in person, they were considered as the su- 
preme guardians of law, equity, and the public peace. 
Such was their ordinary jurisdiction; but whenever 
first magistrate to consult 
the safety of the commonwealth, he was raised by that 
above the laws, and exercised, in the defence 
of liberty, a temporary despotism.° The character of 
the tribunes was, in every respect, different from that 
of the consuls. The appearance of the former was 
modest and humble; but their persons were sacred and 
inviolable. Their foree was suited rather for opposi- 
tion than for action. ‘They were instituted to defend 
the oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign the ene- 
mies of the people, and, when they judged it necessary, 
to stop, by word, the whole machine of gov- 
ernment. As long as the republic subsisted, the 
which either the consul or the 
tribune might derive from their respective jurisdiction, 
was diminished by several important 
Their authority expired with the year in 
were elected; the former office was divided 
two, the latter among ten persons; and, as both in 
their private d public interest, they were averse to 
each other, their mutual conflicts contributed, for the 
t, to strengthen rather than to destroy the bal- 


degree 


! 
1 Singie 
} nfin . 
dangerous iIniluence, 
restrictions. 


which the y 
between 


most par 


ance of the constitution.” But when the consular and 
m Cicero (de Leyibus, iii. 3.), gives the consular office the name of 
Regia potest ind Polybius (1. vi. ec. 3.) observes three powers in the 
Roman constituti« The monarchical was represented and exercised by 
the consuls. 
© As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was firat 
invented for the dictator Cwsar, (Dion, |. xliv. p. 3#4.) we may easily 
conceive, that it was given as a reward for havi so nobly asserted by 
urms, the sacred rights of the tribunes and people. See hie own Com 
mentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. i 
Augustus exercised nine annual consulships without interruption, 
He then most artfully refused that magisiracy, as well as the dictator- 
ship, absented himself from Rome, and waited till the fatal effects of 
tumult and faction forced the senate toinvest him with a perpetual 


consulship Aucustus, as well aa his successors, affected, however, to 
conceal so invidious a title 

P| This equal balan 
the office of tribunes was far from } 
ht have been secured 


n illusive The eatablishment of 
aving all the effect that was expect 
There were obstacles even in 
the manuer of its organization, which often prevented it from being of 
any use to the people, and from counterbalancing the frequently oppres 
sive power of the senate. The people, by giving the senate only the 


was very oft 






right of deliberation, and reserving to themselves that of ratifying its 
decisions, believed that they had preserved the appearance of sovereign- 
The senotors, rays 


ty, when they had destroyed their only support. 
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tribunitian powers were united, when they were vested 
for life ina single person, when the general of the 
army was, at the same time, the minister of the senate 
and the representative of the Roman people, it was 
impossible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to 
define the limits of his imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honours, the 
policy of Augustus soon added the splen- 
did as well as important dignities of supreme pontiff, 
and of censor. By the former he acquired the man- 
agement of the religion, and by the latter a legal in- 
spection over the manners and fortunes of the Roman 
poople. If so many indistinct and independent powers 
did not exactly unite with each other, the complaisance 
of the senate was prepared to supply every deficiency 
by the most ample and extraordinary concessions. 
The emperors, as the first ministers of the republic, 
were exempted from the obligation and penalty of many 
inconvenient laws: they were authorized to convoke 
the senate, to make several motions in the same day, 
to recommend candidates for the honours of the state, to 
enlarge the bounds of the city, to employ the revenue 
at their discretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify 
treaties; and by a most comprehensive clause, they 
were empowered to execute whatsoever they should 
judge advantageous to the empire, and agreeable to the 
majesty of things private or public, human or divine.‘ 

When all the various powers of execu- 
tive government were committed to the 
imperial magistrate, the ordinary magistrates of the 
commonwealth languished in obscurity, without vi- 
gour, and almost without business. ‘The names and 
forms of the ancient administration were preserved by 
Augustus with the most anxious care. The usual 


Imperial prero- 
gatives. 


The magistrates. 


number of consuls, pretors, and tribunes,’ were annu- | 
ally invested with their respective ensigns of office, | 


and continued to discharge some of their least impor- 
tant functions. Those honours still attracted the vain 
ambition of the Romans ; and the emperors theinselves, 


though invested for life with the powers of the consul- | 


ship, frequently aspired to the title of that annual dig- 
nity, which they condescended to share with the most 
illustrious of their fellow-citizens.* In the election of 
these magistrates, the people, during the reign of Au- 


De Lolme, the consuls, the dictators, and the nobles, whum the people 
had the prudence to fear, and the simplicity to trust, continued to 
mingle with them and to practice their intrigues. They still ha 
rangued, they still changed the place of the assemblies of the people, 
they dissolved them or managed them; and the tribunes when they 
had been able tu effect a combination, had the vexation of seeing the 
projects which they had prosecuted with great difficulty, and even 
with the greatest peril, baffled and defeated by miserable cunning. 
(De Lolme Constitut. d’ Angleterre, chap. 7, vol. 1i. p. ii.) We find in 
Valerius Maximus, a striking example of the influence which the no 
bility often exercised over the people, in spite of the tribunes and their 
measures, Ina time of scarcity, the tribunes wishing to propose some 
measures respecting corn, Scipio Nasica restrained the assembly by 
exclaiming, * Silence, Romans! I know better than you what is for 
the interest of the republic."— Tacete queso, Quirites ; plus enim ego 
quam vos quid reipublica expediat intelligo.' Qua voce audité omnes 
pleno venerationis silentio, majorum ejus autorilatis quam suorum 
alimentorum curam egerunt. Thia influence was such that the tri 
bunes often fell victims in their struggle with the senate, although on 
many occasions they sastained the true interests of the people. Such 
was the fate of the two Gracchi, so unjustly calumniated by the nobles, 
and sv basely abandoned by the people whose cause they had embraced. 
—G.) 

4 See a fragment of a decree of the Senate, conferring on the emperor 
Veepasian, all the powers granted tu his predecessor, Augustus, Tibe- 
rius, and Claudiay. This curious and important monument is published 
in Gruter's Inscriptions. No. cexlii. 

[It is found also in the editions of Tacitus, which KRyck (Animad. p. 
420, 421) and Ernesti (Ercurs. ad. lib. iv. c. 
this fragment contains so many irregularities, both in the subject itself 
and in the manner of relating it, that doubts are entertained of its au- 
thenticity.—G. } 

r Two consuls were created on the Calends of January; but in the 
course of the year others were substituted in their places, till the an 
nual number seems to have amounted to no less than twelve. The 
ormtors were usually sixteen or eighteen. (Lipsiaa in Excurs. D, ad 
racit. Annal.l.i.) I have not mentioned the Aédiles or Quwstors. 
Officers of the police or revenue easily adapt themselves to any form of 
government fn the time of Nero, the tribunes legally possessed the 
right of intercession, though it might be dangerous to exercise it. 
(Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26.) In the time of Trajan, it was doubtful whether 
the Tribuneship was an office ora name. (Plin, Epist. i. 23.) 

*’ The tyrants themselves were ambitious of the consulship. The 
virtuons princes were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the dis- 
charge of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before the 
consul’s tribunal, that he would observe the laws. (Plin, Panegyric. c. 64.) 
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6.) have published, but | 
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| gustus, were permitted to expose all the inconveni- 
}ences of a wild democracy. That artful prince, in- 
| stead of discovering the least symptom of impatience, 
| humbly solicited their suffrages for himself or his 
| friends, and scrupulously practised all the duties of an 
ordinary candidate.‘ But we may venture to ascribe 
to his councils the first measure of the succeeding 
| reign, by which the elections were transferred to the 
| senate." The assemblies of the people were for ever 
| abolished, and the emperors were delivered from a 
| dangerous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, 
|might have disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the 
established government. 

By declaring themselves the protec- 

; : . ~ The senate. 
tors of the people, Marius and Cesar 
had subverted the constitution of their country. But 
as soon as the senate had been humbled and disarmed, 
such an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and-useful 
instrument of dominion. It was on the dignity of the 
senate, that Augustus and his successors founded their 
new empire; and they affected, on every occasion, to 
adopt the language and principles of Patricians. In 
the administration of their own powers, they frequently 
consulted the great national council, and seemed to 
refer to its decision the most important concerns of 
peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provin- 
ces, were subject to the immediate jurisdiction of the 
senate. With regard to civil objects, it was the su- 
preme court of appeal ; with regard to criminal matters, 
a tribunal, constituted for the trial of all offences that 
| were committed by men in any public station, or that 
| affected the peace and majesty of the Roman people. 
|The exercise of the judicial power became the most 
frequent and serious occupation of the senate ; and the 
important causes that were pleaded before them, af- 
forded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. 
Asa council of state, and as a court of justice, the 
senate possessed very considerable prerogatives; but 
in its legislative capacity, in which it was su posed 
virtually to represent the people, the rights of sove- 
reignty were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. 
| Every power was derived from their authority, every 
|law was ratified by their sanction. Their regular 


-| meetings were held on three stated days in every 


month, the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The 
debates were conducted with decent freedom; and the 
emperors themselves, who gloried in the name of sena- 
tors, sat, voted, and divided with their equals. 

To resume, ina few words, the SY8 General idea of 
tem of the imperial government; as it the imperial sys- 
was instituted by Augustus, and main- *™ 
tained by those princes who understood their own 
interest and that of the people, it may be defined an 
absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of a com- 
monwealth. The masters of the Roman world sur- 
rounded their throne with darkness, concealed their 
| irresistible strength, and humbly professed themselves 
the accountable ministers of the senate, whose supreme 
decrees they dictated and obeyed.” 

The face of the court corresponded Court of the em- 
with the forms of the administration. poe 











| tQuoties Magistratuum Comitiis interesset. Tribus cum candidatia 
| suis cireuibat : supplicabatque more solemni. Ferebat et ipse suffra- 
| gium in tribubus, ut unuse populo. Suetonius in August. c. 56. ; 
u Tum primum Comitiae campo ad patres translata eunt. Tacit. 
| Annal. i. 15. ‘The word primum seems to allude to some faint and un- 
successful efforts which were made towards restoring them to the 
veople. 
(The emperor Caligula himself made this attempt,—he restored the 
Comitia to the people, and again deprived them of thema short time 
after. (Sueton. in Caio, c. 16, Dion, lib. lix. 9. 20.) Nevertheless, in 
the time of Dion, the shadow of the Comitia was still preserved. (Dion, 
lib. viii. 20.)—G.} F 

¥ Dion Cassius (I. liii. p. 703—714.) has given a very loose and par- 
tial sketch of the imperial system. ‘To illustrate and often to correct 
him, I have meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and consulted 
the following moderns: the Abbé de la Bleterie, in the Memoires de 
l'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xix. xxi. xxiv. XXV. Xxvii. Beaufort, 
Republique Romaine, tom. i. p. 255-275. The Dissertations of Noodt 
and Gronovius, de lege Regid ; printed at Leyden, in the year 1731. 
Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 479—544. of his Opuscula. Maffei Vo- 
rona I}lustrata, p. i. p. 245, &c. 
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The emperors, if we except those tyrants whose capri- | 
cious folly violated every law of nature and decency, 

disdained that pomp and ceremony which might offend 

their countrymen, but could add nothing to their real 

power. In all the offices of life, they affected to “a 
found themselves with their subjects, and maintained 

with them an equal intercourse of visits and entertain- 

ments. Their habit, their palace, their table, were 

suited only to the rank of an opulent senator. Their 

family, however numerous or splendid, was composed 

entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen.” Au- 

gustus or Trajan would have blushed at employing 

the meanest of the Romans in those menial offices, | 
which, in the household and bed-chamber of a limited | 
monarch, are so eagerly solicited by the proudest 
nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors* is the 
only instance in which they departed 
from their accustomed prudence and modesty. The | 
Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the successors 
of Alexander the first objects of this servile and impious 
mode of adulation.” It was easily transferred from the 
kings to the governors of Asia; and the Roman magis- | 
trates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, | 
with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and 
sacrifices.* It was natural that the emperors should 
not refuse what the proconsuls had accepted ; and the | 
divine honours which both the one and the other 
received from the provinces, attested rather the despot- | 
ism than the servitude of Rome. But the conquerors 
soon imitated the vanquished nations in the arts of 
flattery ; and the imperious spirit of the first Cesar too 
easily consented to assume, during his life-time, a| 
place among the tutelar deities of Rome. The milder | 
temper of his successor declined so dangerous an am- 
bition, which was never afterwards revived, except by 
the madness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus 
permitted, indeed, some of the provincial cities to erect | 
temples to his honour, on condition that they should 
associate the worship of Rome with that of the s ve | 
reign; he tolerated private superstition, of which he 
might be the object ;* but he contented himself with 
being revered by the senate and people in his human 
character, and wisely left to his successor the care of 
his public deification. A regular custom was intro- 
duced, that on the decease of every emperor who had 
neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by a 
solemn decree should place him in the number of the 
gods; and the ceremonies of his Apotheosis were 
blended with those of his funeral.” This legal, and, 
as it should seem, injudicious profanation, so abhor- 
rent to our stricter principles, was received with a very 
faint murmur,® by the easy nature of polytheism ; but 


Deification. 





w A weak prince will always be governed by his domesti The 
power of slaves agcravated the shame of the Romans; and the senate 
paid court to a Pallasora Narcissus. There isa chance that a modern 
favourite may be a gentleman. 

x See a treatise of Vandale de Consecratione Principum. It would | 


be easier for me to copy, than it has been to verify, the quotations of 
that learned Dutchman. | 
y [This is incorrect. The successors of Alexander were not the first | 
deified sovereigns. The Egyptians had deified and worshipped many 
of their kings,—the Olympus of the Greeks was peopled with diviniti« 
who had reigned upon earth Romulus himself bad received the } j 
ours of apotheosia (Tit. Liv. lib. i. c. 16.) a long time before Alexander | 
and his successors. It is also incorrect to confound the homage rendered 
by te mples and altars in th provinces to Roman governors with the 
real apotheosis of the emperors. This was not a religious wor hip, for 
there were neither priests nor sacrifices. Augustus was severely cen 
eured for having permitted himself to be wor shipped asa god in the 
provinces. (Tac. Annai. lib. i.c. 10.) He would not have incurred 


this censure had such homage only been rendered to him as was given 
to the Roman governore.—G. 

z See a dissertation of the Abbé Mongault in the first volume of the 
Academy of Inscription 

a Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus a@ras, says Horace to the 
emperor himself, and Horace was well acquainted with the court of 
Augustus. 

b(The honours of apotheosis were not conferred on good princes 
alone. They were bestowed also on many tyrants. (See an excellent 
treatise of Schoepflin De consecratione imperatorum romanorum in his 
Commentationes historice et critice. Bale 1741, p. 1. 84 G.) 

¢ See Cicero in Philippic. i.6. Julian in Cwsaribus. Inque Detim 
templis jurabit Roma per umbras, is the indignant expression of Lucan, 
but it is a patriotic, rather than a devout, indignatior. 
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it was received as an institution, not of religion, but of 
policy. We should disgrace the virtues of the Anto- 
nines, by comparing them with the vices of Hercules 
or Jupiter. Even the characters of Cesar or Augus- 
tus were far superior to those of the popular deities. 
But it was the misfortune of the former to live in an 
enlightened age, and their actions were too faithfully 
recorded to admit of such a mixture of fable and mys- 
tery, as the devotion of the vulgar requires. As soon 
as their divinity was. established by law, it sunk into 
oblivion, without contributing either to their own fame, 
or to the dignity of succeeding princes. 

In the consideration of the imperial Titles of augus- 
government, we have frequently mention- *## and Cesar 


ed the artful founder, under his well-known title of 


Augustus, which was not, however, conferred upon 
him till the edifice was almost completed. ‘The ob- 
scure name of Octavianus, he derived from a mean 
family, in the little town of Aricia.* It was stained 
with the blood of the proscription; and he was desirous, 
had it been possible, to erase all memory of his former 
life. Theillustrious surname of Casar he had assumed, 
as the adopted son of the dictator; but he had too 
minuch good sense, either to hope to be confounded, or 
to wish to be compared, with that extraordinary man. 
It was proposed in the senate, to dignify their minister 
with a new appellation: and after a very serious dis- 
cussion, that of Augustus was chosen, among several 
others, as being the most expressive of the character 
of peace and sanctity, which he uniformly affected. 
Augustus was therefore a personal, Cesar a family, dis- 
tinction. ‘The former should naturally have expired 
with the prince on whom it was bestowed; and how- 
ever the latter was diffused by adoption and female 


|alliance, Nero was the last prince who could allege 


any hereditary claim to the honours of the Julian line. 
But, at the time of his death, the practice of a century 
had inseparably connected those appellations with the 
imperial dignity, and they have been preserved by a 
long succession of emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, 
and Germans, from the fall of the re public, to the pre- 


isent time. <A distinction was, however, soon intro- 


duced. The sacred title of Augustus was always 
reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of Cesar 
was more freely communicated to his relations; and 
from the reign of Hadrian, at least, was appropriated 
to the second person in the state, who was considered 
as the presumptive heir of the empire.’ 

The tender respect of Augustus for a 


free constitution which he had destr ye d, * f Lon . 
can only be explained by an attentive 

consideration of the character of that subtle tyrant. A 
cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposi- 


tion, prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards 
laid aside. With the same hand, and probably with 
the same temper, he signed the proscription of Cicero, 


land the pardon of Cinna. His virtues, and even his 


Octavius was not descended from an obscure family, but from a dis 
tinguished family of the equestrian order; hiz father, ©. Octavius, who 
| possessed great wealih, had heen pretor, governor of Maced 1, how 
ored with the tithe of wmperator, and was upon | point of becoming 
consul, when he died. lia mother, Attin, was the daughter of M. At 
tius- Balbus, who had also been praetor. Mark Anthony reproached Oc- 
tavius with tl) eof his birth, Aricia, which waa, nevertheless, a 
| large municipal town but Cicero forcibly refuted him. (Philipp. iii. e. 6.) 
a. 
© Dion Cassius, I. lili. p. 710. with the curious annotations of Reymar. 
f | Those princes who by their birth or adoption belonged to the family 


of the Cwsarae, took the name of Cosar After the death of Nero, this 
name designated the imperial dignity itself, and then the choren succes 
sor. The date at which it was first employed in this last sense, cannot 


be assigned with certainty. Bael affirms (ist. Jurispr. Rom, p. 304.) 
according to Tacitus (Jiist. lib. 1. ¢. 15.) and Suetonius (Gelba, ¢. 17 
that Galba conferred upon Piso Lucinianus the title of Cwaar, and that 


thie wae the origin of the use of this word, but the two historians say 
simply that Galba adopted Piso for his successor, and makes no mention 
of the name of Cwsar. Aurelius Victor (in 7raj. p. 342. ed. Arntzen.) 
says that Adrian first received the title upon his adoption; but since 
the adoption of Adrian is still doubtful, and because Trajan on his 
death bed would not probably have created a new title fora man who 
was to succeed him, it is more than probable that Allius Verus was the 
first who was called Cesar, when adopted by Adrian. Spart. in iio 
Vero. ¢. 1. and 2,.—G.)} 
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vices, were artificial; and according to the various 
dictates of his interest, he was at first the enemy, and 
at last the father, of the Roman world.£ When he 
framed the artful system of the Imperial authority, his 
moderation was inspired by his fears. He wished to 
deceive the people by an image of civil liberty, and 
the armies by an image of civil government. 

Image of liberty 1. The deathof Cesar was ever before 
for the people. his eyes. He had lavished wealth and 
honours on his adherents; but the most favoured friends 
of his uncle were in the number of the conspirators. 
The fidelity of the legions might defend his authority 
against open rebellion; but their vigilance could not 


secure his person from the dagger of a determined | 


republican ; and the Romans, who revered the memory | 





of Brutus,” would applaud the imitation of his virtue. 
Cesar had provoked his fate, as much by the ostenta- | 
tion of his power, as by his power itself. The consul | 
or the tribuoe might have reigned in peace. The title | 
of king had armed the Romans against his life. Au- 
gustus was sensible that mankind is governed by| 
names; nor was he deceived in his expectation, that} 
the senate and people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they still enjoyed 
their ancient freedom. A feeble senate and enervated 
people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, 
as long as it was supported by the virtue, or even by 
the prudence, of the successors of Augustus. It was 
a motive of self-preservation, not a principle of liberty, | 
that animated the conspirators against Caligula, Nero, 
and Domitian. They attacked the person of the tyrant, 
without aiming their blow at the authority of the em- 
peror. 


Atsomet of the There appears, indeed, one memorable | 
senate after the Occasion, in which the senate, after 
death of Caligula. seyenty years of patience, made an inef- 
fectual attempt to reassume its long-forgotten rights. 
When the throne was vacant by the murder of Caligula, 
the consuls convoked that assembly in the capitol, 
condemued the memory of the Cesars, gave the 
watch-word /iberty to the few cohorts who faintly ad- 
hered to their standard, and during eight-and-forty 
hours acted as the independent chiefs of a free com- 
monwealth. But while they deliberated, the pretorian 
guards had resolved. The stupid Claudius, brother 
of Germanicus, was already in their camp, invested 
with the imperial purple, and prepared to support his | 
election by arms. The dream of liberty was at an 
end; and the senate awoke to all the horrors of inevi-| 
table servitude. Deserted by the people, and threat- 
ened by a military force, that feeble assembly was 
compelled to ratify the choice of the pretorians, and to 
embrace the benefit of an amnesty, which Claudius 
had the prudence to offer, and the generosity to ob- 
serve.’ 


Image of govern. II. The insolence of the armies in- 
ment for the ar- spired Augustus with fears of a still 
mies. more alarming nature. The despair of 
the citizens could only attempt, what the power of the 
soldiers was at any time able to execute. How pre- 
carious was his own authority over men whom he had 
taught to violate every social duty! He had heard 
their seditious clamours; he dreaded their calmer 
moments of reflection. One revolution had been pur- 
chased by immense rewards; but a second revolution 
might double those rewards. The troops professed 


¢ As Octavianus advanced to the banquet of the Caesars, his colour 
changed like that of the camelion; pale at first, then red, afterwards 
black, he at last aseumed the mild livery of Venus and the Graces (Ce 
sars, p. 309.) This image, employed by Julian in bis ingenious fiction, 


| Tiberius, obtained for his adopted son the 





is juat and elegant; but when he considers this change of character as 
real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, he does too much hon 
our to philosophy, and to Octavianus. 

h Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the emperor 
Marcus Antoninus recommends the character of Brutus asa perfect mo 
del of Roman virtue. 

ilt is much to be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus, 
which treated of that transaction. We are forced to content ourselves 
with the popular rumours of Josephus, and the imperfect hints of Dion 
and Suetonius. 
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the fondest attachment to the house of Cesar; but the 
attachments of the multitude are capricious and incon- 
stant. Augustus summoned to his aid whatever re- 
mained in those fierce minds of Roman prejudices ; 
enforced the rigour of discipline by the sanction of 
law ; and, interposing the majesty of the senate between 
the emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle- 
giance, as the first magistrate of the republic.* 

During a period, of two hundred and ,,. wim 
twenty years, from the establishmerft of ~"°" °°°%"**- 
this artful system to the death of Commodus, the dan- 
gers inherent toa military government were, in a great 
measure, suspended. The soldiers were seldom roused 
to that fatal sense of their own strength, and of the 
weakness of the civil authority, which was, before and 
afterwards, productive of such dreadful calamities. 
Caligula and Domitian were assassinated in their 
palace by their own domestics: the convulsions which 
agitated Rome on the death of the former, were con- 
fined to the walls of the city.! But Nero involved the 
whole empire in his ruin. In the space of eighteen 
months, four princes perished by the sword; and the 
Roman world was shaken by the fury of the contend- 
ingarmies. Excepting only this short, though violent 
eruption of military licence, the two centuries from 
Augustus to Commodus passed away unstained with 
civil blood, and undisturbed by revolutions. The 
emperor was elected by the authority of the senate, and 
the consent of the soldiers.™ 'The legions respected their 
oath of fidelity ; and it requires a minute inspection of 
the Roman annals to discover three inconsiderable 
rebellions, which were all suppressed in a few months, 
and without even the hazard of a battle.* 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of Designation of a 
the throne is a moment big with danger _— successor. 
and mischief. ‘The Roman emperors, desirous to 
spare the legions that interval of suspense, and the 
temptation of an irregular choice, invested their de- 
signed successor with so large a share of present 
power, as should enable him, after their decease, to 
assume the remainder, without suffering the empire to 
perceive the change of masters. Thus Augustus, after 
all his fairer prospects had been snatched from him by 
untimely deaths, rested his last hopes on Of Tiberies. 


censorial and tribunitian powers, and dictated a law, 
by which the future prince was invested with an au- 


| thority equal to his own, over the provinces and the 


armies.° Thus Vespasian subdued the generous mind 
of his eldest son. Titus was adored by 
the eastern legions, which, under his 
command, had recently achieved the conquest of Judza. 
His power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were 


Of Titus. 





k Augustus restored the ancient severityof discipline. After the 
civil wars, he dropped the endearing name of fellow-soldiers, and called 
them only soldiers. (Suet. in August. c. 25.) See the use Tiberius 
made of the senate in the mutiny of the Pannonian legions. (Tacit. 
Annal i.) 

1 [Caligula perished by a conspiracy formed by the officers of the 
pretorian guard, and Domitian would not, pe rhaps, have been assassi- 
nated, had not two officers of this guard engaged in accomplishing his 
death.—G. ] 

m These words seem to have been the constitutional language. See 
Tacit. Annal. xiii, 4. 

» [This praise of the soldiery is a little exaggerated. Claudius was 
obliged to purchase their consent to his coronation The presents he 
gave them, and those the pretorian guard received on several other oe- 
casions, caused great injury to the finances of the empire. This furmi- 
dable guard besides, often favoured the crvelties of the tyrants. Their 
distant revolts were more frequent than Gibbon seems to think. Al 
ready under Tiberius the legions of Germany seditiously wished to 
force Germanicus to assume the imperial purple. Upon the revolt of 
Claudius Civilis under Vespasian, the legions of Gaul slew their gene- 
ral, and promised their assistance to the Gauls who had rebelled. Ju- 
lius Sabinus caused himself to be declared emperor, &c. The wars, 
the merit, and the severe discipline of Trajan, Adrian, and the two 
Antonines, effected, after some time, more subordination.— Ga.) 

The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who took up arms in Dalmatia 
against Claudius, and was deserted by his own troops in five days. 
The second, L. Antonius, in Germany, who rebelled against Domitian; 
and the third, Avidius Cassius, in the reign of M. Antoninus. The two 
last reigned but a few months, and were cut off by their own adherents. 
We may observe, that both Camillus and Cassius coloured their ambi- 
tion with the design of restoring the republic; @ task, said Cassius, pe- 
culiarly reserved for his name and family. 

© Velleius Paterculus, |. ii. c. 121. Sueton. in Tiber. c. 20. 
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clouded by the intemperance of youth, his designs | 
were suspected. Instead of listening to such unworthy | 
suspicions, the prudent monarch associated Titus to | 
the full powers of the imperial dignity; and the grate- | 
ful son ever approved himself the humble and faithful | 

minister of so indulgent a father.? 
The race of the _, / he good sense of Vespasian engaged | 
Cwrsars and the him indeed to embrace every measure | 
Piavian family. that might confirm his recent and preca- | 
rious elevation. The military oath, and the fidelity 
of the troops, had Been consecrated, by the habits of an 
hundred years, to the name and family of the Caesars: 
and although that family had been continued only by 
the fictitious rite of adoption, the Romans still revered, | 
in the person of Nero, the grandson of Germanicus, 
and the lineal successor of Augustus. It was not 
without relactance and remorse, that the pretorian | 
guards had been persuaded to abandon the cause of the | 
tyrant. The rapid downfall of Galba, Otho, and Vi- | 
tellius, taught the armies to consider the emperors as | 
the creatures of their will, and the instruments of their 
licence. The birth of Vespasian was mean; his | 
grandfather had been a private soldier, his father a 
etty officer of the revenue ;* his own merit had raised 
im, in an advanced age, to the empire; but his merit 
was rather useful than shining, and his virtues were 
disgraced by a strict and even sordid parsimony. Such 
a prince consulted his true interest by the association 
of a son, whose more splendid and amiable character | 
might turn the public attention, from the obscure | 
origin, to the future glories, of the Flavian house. | 
Under the mild administration of Titus, the Roman | 
world enjoyed a transient felicity, and his beloved | 
memory served to protect, above fifteen years, the| 

vices of his brother Domitian. 

. Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple 
Adoption and from the assassins of Domitian, before 
character of Tra- he discovered that his feeble age was 
jan. unable to stem the torrent of public dis- 
orders, which had multiplied under the long tyranny 
ofhis predecessor. His mild disposition was respected | 
by the good; but the degenerate Romans required a| 
} 


more vigorous character, whose justice should strike 
terror into the guilty. Though he had several re- 
lations, he fixed his choice on astranger. He adopted 
Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who com- 
manded a powerful army in the Lower Germany ; and | 
immediately, by a decree of the senate, declared him 
his colleague and successor in the em- 
A. D. 98. : — 
pire.t It is sincerely to be lamented, | 
that whilst we are fatigued with the disgustful rela- | 
tion of Nero’s crimes and follies, we are reduced to} 
collect the actions of Trajan from the glimmerings of 
an abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. 
There remains, however, one panegyric far removed | 
beyond the suspicion of flattery. Above two hundred | 
and fifty years after the death of Trajan, the senate in| 
pouring out the customary acclamations on the acces- 
sion of a new emperor, wished that he might surpass | 
the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of Trajan.' 
A. D. 117. We may readily believe, that the fa- 
Of Hadrian. ther of his country hesitated whether he 
ought to intrust the various and doubtful character of 
his kinsman, Hadrian, with sovereign power. In his 
last moments, the arts of the empress Plotina, either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly supposed a 
fictitious adoption ;* the truth of which could not be 











9 This idea is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tacitus. See 
Hist. i. 5, 16. ii. 76. ; 

® The emperor Vespasian, with his uenal good sense, laughed at the 
— who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder of 

ate, (his native country,) and one of the companions of Hercules. 
Suet. in Vespasian, c. 12. 

® Dion, |. ixviii. p. 1121. Plin. Secund. in Panegyric. 

t Felicior Augusto, Metton Trasano. Eutrop. viii. 5. 

® Dion (1. Ixix. p. 1249.) affirms the whole to have been a fiction, on 
the authority of his father, who being governor of the province where 
Trajan died, had very good opportunities of sifting this mysterious 
transaction Yet Dodwell (Prelect. Camden xvii.) has maintained, 


| 
P Sueton. in Tit. c.6. Plin, in Prefat. Hist. Natur. 
i 
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safely disputed, and Hadrian was peaceably acknowl- 
edged as his lawful successor. Under his reign, as 
has been already mentioned, the empire flourished in 
peace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, re- 
formed the leas asserted military discipline, and vis- 
ited all his provinces in person. His vast and active 
genius was equally suited to the most enlarged views, 
and the minute details of civil policy. But the ruling 
passions of his soul were curiosity and vanity. As 
they prevailed, and as they were attracted by different 


objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a 


ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The general 


| tenor of his conduct deserved praise for its equity and 


moderation. Yet in the first days of his reign, he put 
to death four consular senators, his personal enemies, 


/and men who had been judged worthy of empire; and 


the tediousness of a painful illness rendered him, at 
last, peevish and cruel. The senate doubted whether 
they should pronounce him a god ora tyrant; and the 
honours decreed to his memory were granted to the 
prayers of the pious Antoninus.” 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his ,gontion of the 
choice of a successor. After revolving elder and younger 
in his mind several men of distinguished Ye™* 
merit, whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted A®lius 
Verus, a gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended 
by uncommon beauty to the lover of Antinous.” But 
while Hadrian was delighting himself with his own 
applause, and the acclamations of the soldiers, whose 
consent had been secured by an immense donative, the 
new Cesar* was ravished from his embraces by an un- 
timely death. He left only one son. Hadrian com- 
mended the boy to the gratitude of the Antonines. He 
was adopted by Pius; and, on the accession of Marcus, 


| was invested with an equal share of sovereign power. 


Among tie many vices of this younger Verus, he pos- 
sessed one virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wiser 


| colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned the ruder 


cares of empire. The philosophic emperor dissembled 
his follies, lamented his early death, and cast a decent 
veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was Adoption of the 
either gratified or disappointed, he re- two Antonines. 
solved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by placing 
the most exalted merit on the Roman throne. His 
discerning eye easily discovered a senator about fifty 
years of age, blameless in all the offices of life; and 
a youth of about seventeen, whose riper years opened 
the fair prospect of every virtue: the elder of these 
was declared the son and successor of Hadrian, on 
condition, however, that he himself should immediate- 
ly adopt the younger. The two Antonines (for it is 
of them that we are now speaking) governed the Ro- 
man world forty-two years, with the 
same invariable spirit of wisdom and ~~ 
virtue. Although Pius had two sons,’ he preferred 
the welfare of Rome to the interest of his family, 
gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to young Mar- 
cus, obtained from the Senate the tribunitian and pro- 
consular powers, and with a noble disdain, or rather 


D, 138—1£0. 


that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the empire, during the 
lifetime of Trajan 

¥ Dion, (Ixx. p. 1171.) Aurel. Victor 

Ww The deification of Antinous, his medals, statues, temples, city, ora- 
cles, and constellation, are well known, and still dishonour the memory 
of Hadrian. Yet we may remark, that of the first fifteen emporors, 
Claudius was the only one whose taste in love was entirely correct. 
For the honours of Antinous, see Spanheim, Commentaire sur les Ca- 
sars de Julien, p. 80 

x Hist. August. p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 

y Without the help of medals and inscriptions, we should be ignorant 
of this fact, so honourable to the memory of Pius. 

[Gibbon attributes a meritto Antoninus Pius which he had not, or 
which at least he did not show on this occasion. He had not himeelf 
been adopted, except on condition that he should adopt in his turn, M. 
Aurelius, and L. Veras. His two sons died in childhood, and one of 
them, M. Galerius, seems to have survived only a few years after the 
accession of his father. Gibbon is also deceived when he says, (see 
note,) ‘* Without the help of medals and inscriptions, we should be ig- 
norant that Antoninus had two sons." Capitolinus says expressly, (c. 
1.) Filii mares duo, due femine. We are indebted to the medals onl 
for their names. (Pagi Critic, Baron. ad. A. C. 161. vol. 1. p. 33. od. 
Paris.—@.) 
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ignorance, of jealousy, associated him to all the la- | 


bours of government. Marcus, on the other hand, re- 
vered the character of his benefactor, loved him as a 
parent, obeyed him as his sovereign,® and, after he 
Was no more, regulated his own administration by the 
example and maxims of his predecessor. Their united 
reigns are possibly the only period of history in which 
the happiness of a great people was the sole object of 
government. 

Character and ‘Titas Antoninus Pius has been justly 
reign of Pius. denominated a second Numa. The same 
love of religion, justice, and peace, was the distin- 
guishing characteristic of both princes. But the situ- 
ation of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of those virtues. Numa could only prevent 
a few neighbouring villages from plundering each 
other’s harvests. Antoninus diffused order and tran- 
quillity over the greatest part of the earth. His reign 
is marked by the rare advantage of furnishing very 
few materials for history; which is, indeed, little 
more than the register of the crimes, follies, and mis- 
fortunes of mankind. In private life, he was an aftia- 
ble as well as a good man. The native simplicity of 
his virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He 
enjoyed with moderation the conveniences of his for- 
tune, and Ahe innocent pleasures of society ;* and the 
benevolence of his soul displayed itself in a cheerful 
serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus was of a severer and more labo- 
rious kind.” It was the well-earned harvest of many 
a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and 
many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, 
which taught him to submit his body to his mind, his 
passions to his reason; to consider virtue as the only 
good, vice as the only evil, all things external as 
things indifferent.©. His meditations, composed in the 
tumult of a camp, are still extant; and he even con- 
descended to give lessons of philosophy, in a more 
public manner, than was perhaps consistent with the 
modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an emperor.* But 
his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts 
of Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to the 
imperfections of others, just and beneficent to all 
mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, who 
excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by 


Of Marcus, 


a voluntary death, of the pleasure of converting an | 


enemy into a friend; and he justified the sincerity of 


that sentiment, by moderating the zeal of the senate | 


against the adherents of the traitor.c War he detest- 


ed, as the disgrace and calamity of human nature; | 


but when the necessity of a just defence called upon 
him to take up arms, he readily exposed his person to 
eight winter campaigns, on the frozen. banks of the 
Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to the 
weakness of his constitution. His memory was re- 
vered bya grateful posterity, and above a century after 
his death, many persons preserved the image of Mar- 
cus Antoninus among those of their household gods.’ 


2 During the twenty-three years of Pius’s reign, Marcus was only 
two nights absent from the palace, and even those were at different 
times. Hist. August. p. 25. 

a Ho was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms of the 
fuir sex Mareus Anton. i. 16. Hist. Aag, p. 20,21. Julian in Cwsar. 

b The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with a 
want of that simplicity which distinguished Pius and even Verus (Hist. 


August. 6—34 This suspicion, unjust as it was, may serve to ac- | 


count for the superior applause bestowed upon personal qualifications, 
in preference to the social virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus has been 
called a hypocrite ; but the wildest scepticism never insinuated that 
Cwsar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. Wit and valour are 
qualifications more easily ascertained than humanity or the love of 
justice 

¢ Tacitus has characterised, in a few words, the principles of the po- 
tico; Doctores sapienti@ secutus est, qui sola bona que honesta, mala 
tantum qu® turpia; potentiam, nobilitatem, cmteraque extra animum, 
neque bonis neque malis adnumerant. Tacit. Hist. iv. 5. 

4 Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans, he 
read lectures of philosophy to the Roman people, during three days. 
He had already done the same in the cities of Greece and Asia. Hist. 
August. in Cassio, c. 3. 

¢ Dion 1. Ixxi. p. 1190. Hist. August. in Avid, Cassio. 

‘ Hist. August. in Mare. Antonin. c. 18 
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If a man were called to fix the period Happiness of 
| in the history of the world, during which the Romans. 
the condition of the human race was most happv and 
prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the ac- 
‘cession of Commodus. The vast extent of the Ro- 


| 


|man empire was governed by absolute power, under 
the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were 
restrained by the firm but gentle hand of our four suc- 
cessive emperors, whose characters and authority com- 
|manded involuntary respect. ‘The forms of the civil 
jadministration were carefully preserved by Nerva, 
| Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in 
| the image of liberty, and were pleased with consider- 
|ing themselves as the accountable ministers of the 
|laws. Such princes deserved the honour of restoring 
| the republic, had the Romans of their days been capa- 
ble of enjoying a rational freedom. 
| The labours of these monarchs were {ts precarious 
overpaid by the immense reward that in- nature. 
| separably waited on their success ; by the honest pride 
|of virtue, and’ by the exquisite delight of beholding 
the general happiness of which they were the authors. 
A just but melancholy reflection imbittered, however, 
the noblest of human enjoyments. They must often 
have recollected the instability of a happiness which 
depended on the character of a single man. The fatal 
| moment was perhaps approaching, when some licen- 
tious youth, or some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to 
the destruction, that.absolute power, which they had 
exerted for the benefit of their people. The ideal re- 
|straints of the Senate and the laws might serve to 
| display the virtues, but could never correct the vices, 
of the emperor. The military force was a blind and 
irresistible instrument of oppression ; and the corrup- 
tion of Roman manners would always supply flatter- 
ers eager to applaud and ministers prepared to serve, 
the fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their 
masters. 

‘yy : - 

hese gloomy apprehensions had been st 
already justified by the experience of the perius, Caligula, 
Romans. The annals of the emperors Nero, aud Do- 
|exhibit a strong and various picture of ™*™ 
human nature, which we should vainly seek among 
the mixed and doubtful characters of modern history. 
| In the conduct of those monarchs we may trace the 
| utmost lines of vice and virtue; the most exalted per- 
fection, and the meanest degeneracy, of our own 
| . rr’ - ey : 7 . 
| species. The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines, 
had been preceded by an age of iron. It is almost 
superfluous to enumerate the unworthy successors of 
Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid 
theatre on which they were acted, have saved them 
from oblivion. The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the 
furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate 
and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,’ and the timid 
inhuman Domitian, are condemned to everlasting in- 
famy. During fourseore years (excepting only the 
short and doubtful respite of Vespasian’s reign") Rome 
groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, which exter- 
minated the ancient families of the republic, and was 
fatal to almost every virtue, and every talent, that 
arose in that unhappy period. 

Under the reign of these monsters, Peculiar misery 

. - of the Romans 

the slavery of the Romans was accom- oder their ty- 
panied with two peculiar circumstances, rants. 
| the one occasioned by their former liberty, the other 
|by their extensive conquests, which rendered their 
|condition more completely wretched than that of the 


g Vitellius consumed in mere eating, at least six millions of our mo- 
ney. in about seven months. It is not easy to express his viees with 
dignity, or even decency. Tacitus fairly calls him a hog, but it is by 
substitating to a coarse word a very fine image. ‘“ At Vitellius, umbra- 
culis hortorum abditus, ut ignava animalia, quibus si cibum suggeras 
jacent torpentque, preterita, instantia, futura, pari oblivione dimiserat. 
Atque illum nemore Arcino desidem et marcentem,” &c. Tacit. Hist. 
iii. 36. 11.95. Sueton. in Vitel. c.13. Dion Cassius, |. Ixv. p. 1062. 

h The execution of Helvidius Priscus, and of the virtuous Eponina, 
disgracod the reign of Verpasian. 
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victims of tyranny in any other age or country. From | to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, violated in 
these causes were derived, 1. The exquisite sensibil-| the person of its first magistrate ;*° whose clemency 
ity of the sufferers; and, 2. The impossibility of es-| they most applauded when they trembled the most at 
caping from the hand of the oppressor. |his inexorable and impending cruelty.° The tyrant 
Insensibility of I. When Persia was governed by the | beheld their baseness with just contempt, and encoun- 
the Orientals. descendants of Sefi, a race of princes, | tered their secret sentiments of detestation with sincere 
whose wanton cruelty often stained their divan, their | and avowed hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

table, and their bed, with the blood of their favourites,| II. The division of Europe into a Gein of Cate 
there is a saying recorded of a young nobleman, That | number of independent states, connected empire ieft them 
he never departed from the Sultan’s presence, without | however, with each other, by the general 9 place of refuge. 
satisfying himself whether his head was stil! on his | resemblance of religion, language, and manners, is pro- 





shoulders. ‘The experience of every day might al- 

most justify the scepticism of Rustan.' Yet the fatal 

sword, suspended above him bya single thread, seems 

not to have disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the 

tranquillity, of the Persian. The monarch’s frown, 

he well knew, could level him with the dust; but the 

stroke of lightning or apoplexy might be equally fatal ; | 
and it was the part of a wise man, to forget the inevi- | 
table calamities of human life in the enjoyment of the 

fleeting hour. He was dignified with the appellation 

of the king’s slave ; had, perhaps, been purchased from 
obscure parents, in a country which he had never 
known ; and was trained up from his infancy in the se- 
vere discipline of the seraglio.* His name, his wealth, 
his honours, were the gift of a master, who might, | 
without injustice, resume what he had bestowed. Rus- | 
tan’s knowledge, if he possessed any, could only serve | 
to confirm his habits by prejudices. His language af- 
forded not words for any form of government, except 
absolute monarchy. The history of the East informed 
him, that such had ever been the condition of man- 
kind.! The Koran, and the interpreters of that divine 
book, inculcated to him, that the sultan. was the des- 
cendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of heaven ; 
that patience was the first virtue of a Mussulman, and 

unlimited obedience the great duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very 
differently prepared for slavery. Oppres- 
sed beneath the weight of their own cor- 
ruption, and of military violence, they for a long while 
preserved the sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their 
free-born ancestors. The education of Helvidius and 
Thrasea, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the same as that 
of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian philosophy, they 





Knowledge and 
free spirit of the 
Romans. 


had imbibed the justest and most liberal notions of the 
dignity of human nature, and the origin of civil socie- 
ty. The history of their own country had taught them 
to revere a free, a virtuous, and a victorious common- 
wealth ; to abhor the successful crimes of Cesar and 
Augustus; and inwardly to despise those tyrants whom 
they adored with the most abject flattery. As magis- 
trates and senators, they were admitted into the great 
council, which had once dictated laws to the earth, 
whose name still gave a sanction to the acts of the 
monarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted 
to the vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those 
emperors who adopted his maxims, attempted to dis- 
guise their murders by the formalities of justice, and 
perhaps enjoyed a secret pleasure in rendering the 
senate their accomplice as well as their victim. By 
this assembly, the last of the Romans were condemned 
for imaginary crimes and real virtues. Their infamous 
accusers assumed the language of independent patriots, 
who arraigned a dangerous citizen before the tribunal 
of his country; and the public service was rewarded 
by riches and honours." The servile judges professed 





i Voyage de Chardin en Perse, vol. iii. p. 293. 

k The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is still 
more common among the Turks than among the Persians. The mise- 
rable countries of Georgia and Circassia supply rulers to the greatest | 
part of the east. 

| Chardin says, that European travellers have diffused among the | 
Persians some ideas of the freedom and mildness of our government. 
They have done them a very ill office. 

m They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato. (Tacit. Annal. iii. 66.) 
Marcellus Epirus and Crispus Vibius had acquired two millions and a 
half under Nero. Their wealth, which aggravated their crimes, pro- 
tected them under Vespasian. See Tacit, Hist. iv. 43. Dialog. de 


ductive of the most beneficial consequences to the lib- 
erty of mankind. A modern tyrant, who should find 
no resistance either in his own breast, or in his people, 
would soon experience a gentle restraint from the ex- 
ample of his equals, the dread of present censure, the 
advice of his allies, and the apprehension of his ene- 
mies. The object of his displ asure, escaping from 
the narrow limits of his dominions, would easily ob- 
tain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a new for- 
tune adequate to his merit, the freedom of complaint, 
and perhaps the means of revenge. But the empire of 
the Romans filled the world, and when that empire fell 
into the hands of a single person, the world became a 
safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave of 
imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to drag 
his gilded chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear 
out a life of exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or the 
frozen banks of the Danube, expected his fate in silent 
despair.” ‘To resist was fatal, and it was impossible 
to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a vast 
extent of sea and land, which he could never hope to 
traverse without being discovered, seized, and restored 
to his irritated master. Beyond the frontiers, his anx- 
ious view could discover nothing, except the ocean, 
inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of 
fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent 
kings, who would gladly purchase the emperor’s pro- 
tection by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive.’ 
“* Wherever you are,” said Cicero to the exiled Mar- 
cellus, ‘remember that you are equally within the 
power of the conqueror.”” 


—_——— 
CHAPTER IV. 


The Cruelty, Follies, and murder of Commodus.—Elec- 
tion of Pertinax.—His attempts to reform the State-— 
His assassination by the Praetorian Guards. 


Tue mildness of Marcus, which the {Indulgence of 

rigid discipline of the Stoics was unable Marcus. 

to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the most ami- 
able, and the only defective, part of his character. 
His excellent understanding was often deceived by the 
unsuspecting goodness of his heart. Artful men, who 
study the passions of princes, and conceal their own, 
approached his person in the disguise of philosophic 


Orator. c. 8. For one accusation, Regulus, the just object of Pliny's 
satire, received from the senate the consular ornaments, and a present 
of sixty thousand pounds. 

n The crime of majesty was formerly a treasonable offence against 
the Roman people. As tribunes of the people, Augustus and Tiberius 
applied it to their own persons, and extended it to an infinite latitude. 

[It was Tiberius and not Augustus, who first gave this meaning to 
the words, crime of majesty, “crime de lése-majeste.” (See Hist. Aug., 
Bachii Trajanus, 27. seqq.)—G.] 

o After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Germanicus had been 
put to death, Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for his clemen- 
cy. She had not been publicly strangled ; nor was the body drawn with 
a hook to the Gemoni, where those of common malefactors were expo- 
sed. See Tacit. Annal. vi. 25. Sueton. in Tiberio. c. 52. 

p Seriphus was a small rocky island in the Aigean Sea, the inhabit- 
ants of which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. The 
place of Ovid's exile is well known, by his just but unmanly lamenta- 
tions. It should seem that he only received an order to leave Rome in 
so many days, and to transport himeelf to Tomi. Guards and jailers 
were unnecessary. , 

q Under Tiberius, 2 Roman knight attempted to fly to the Parthians. 
He was stopt in the straits of Sicily ; but so little danger did there ap- 

year in the example, that the most jealous of tyrants disdained to pun 
ish it. Tacit. Aunal. vi. 14. 
r Cicero ad Familiares, iv, 7. 
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sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by affecting | ciety lose their force, and their place is seldom supplied 


to despise them.* 
brother, his wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds of 
private virtue, and became a public injury, by the ex- 
ample and consequences of their vices.” 

austina, the daughter of Pius and 
the wife of Marcus, had been as much 
celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. The 
grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill calculated 
to engage her wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded 
passion for variety, which often discovered personal 
merit in the meanest of mankind.° The Cupid of the 
ancients was, in general, a very sensual deity; and the 
amours of an empress as they exact on her side the 
plainest advances, are seldom susceptible of much 
sentimental delicacy. Marcus was the only man in 
the empire who seemed ignorant or insensible of the 
irregularities of Faustina; which, according to the 
prejudices of every age, reflected some disgrace on the 
injured husband. He promoted several of her lovers 
to posts of honour and profit,’ and during a connexion | 
for thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the most 
tender confidence, and of a respect which ended not 
with her life. In his Meditations, he thanks the gods, 
who had bestowed on hima wife, so faithful, so gentle, 
and of such a wonderful simplicity of manners.° 
obsequious senate, at his earnest request, declared her 
a goddess. She was represented in her temples, with 
the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres; and it was 
decreed, that, on the day of their nuptials, the youth 
of either sex should pay their vows before the altar of 
their chaste patroness.' 


to his wife Faus- 
tina. 


to his son Com 
modus. 


cast a shade on the purity of the father’s 
virtues. It has been objected to Marcus, that he sa- 
crificed the happiness of millions to a fond partiality 
for a worthless boy; and that he chose a successor in 
his own family, rather than in the republic. Nothing, 
however, was neglected by the anxious father, and by 
the men of virtue and learning, whom he summoned 
to his assistance, to expand the narrow mind of young 
Commodus, to correct his growing vices, and to render 
him worthy of the throne for which he was designed. 
But the power of instruction is seldom of much efficacy, 


except in those happy dispositions where it is ner 


superfluous. The distasteful lesson of a grave philo- 


His excessive indulgence to his | by those of humanity. 


The | 


The monstrous vices of the son have | 


The ardour of contention, the 
pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of 
past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contri- 
bute to inflame the mind, and to silence the voice of 
pity. From such motives almost every page of history 
has been stained with civil blood; but these motives 
will not account for the unprovoked cruelties of Com- 
modus, who had nothing to wish, and every thing to 
enjoy. The beloved son of Mareus suc- 
ceeded to his father, amidst theacclama- D. 180. 
tions of the senate and armies,‘ and when he ascended 
the throne, the happy youth saw round him neither 
|competitor to remove, nor enemies to punish. In 
|this calm elevated station, it was surely natural, that 
| he should prefer the love of mankind to their detesta- 
| tion, the mild glories of his five predecessors, to the 
| ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Yet Commodus was not, as he has Character of 
been represented, a tiger born with an Commodus. 
insatiate thirst of human blood, and capable, from his 
|infaney, of the most inhuman actions." Nature had 
| formed him of a weak, rather than a wicked, disposi- 
tion. His simplicity and timidity rendered him the 
slave of his attendants, who gradually corrupted his 
mind. His cruelty, which at first obeyed the dictates 
| of others, degenerated into habit, and at length became 
the ruling passion of his soul.’ 

Upon the death of his father, Commo- fe returns to 
dus found himself embarrassed with the Rome. 
command of a great army, and the conduct of a difficult 
war against the Quadi and Marcomanni.’ ‘The servile 
and profligate youths whom Marcus had banished, soon 
regained their station and influence about the new em- 
peror. They exaggerated the hardships and dangers 
| of a campaign in the wild countries beyond the Danube ; 
and they assured the indolent prince, that the terror 
of his name and the arms of his lieutenants, would be 
sufficient to complete the conquest of the dismayed 
barbarians, or to impose such conditions, as were more 
advantageous than any conquest. By a dexterous appli- 
cation to his sensual appetites, they compared the tran- 
quillity, the splendour, the refined pleasures of Rome, 
with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, which afforded 
neither leisure nor materials for luxury.* Commodus 
listened to the pleasing advice; but whilst he hesitated 








sopher was, in a moment, obliterated by the whisper | between his own inclination, and the awe which he 
of a profligate favourite: and Marcus himself blasted | still retained for his father’s counsellors, the summer 
the fruits of this laboured education, by admitting his | insensibly relapsed, and his triumphal entry into the 


son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to a full partici- 
pation of the imperial power. He lived but four years 
afterwards; but he lived long enough to repent a rash 
measure, which raised the impetuous youth above the 
restraint of reason and authority. 


Accession of the , 








capital was deferred till the autumn. His graceful 
person,' popular address, and imagined virtues, attract- 
ed the public favour; the honourable peace which he 
had recently granted to the barbarians, diffused a uni- 
versal joy ;™ his impatience to revisit Rome was fondly 


Most of the crimes which disturb the | ascribed to the love of his country; and his dissolute 


emperor Commo- internal peace of society, are produced | course of amusements was faintly condemned in a 


dus 


but unequal, laws of property have imposed on the 


by the restraints which the necessary, | prince of nineteen years of age. 


During the three first years of his reign, the forms, 


appetites of mankind, by confining to a few the pos-|and even the spirit, of the old administration were 


session of those objects that are coveted by many. Of | 
all our passions and appetites, the love of power is of | 
the most imperious and unsociable nature, since the | 
pride of one man requires the submission of the multi- 
tude. In the tumult of civil discord, the laws of so- 


a See the complaints of Avidius Cassius, Hist. August. p. 45. These 
are, it is true, the complaints of faction ; but even faction exaggerates, 
rather than invents. 

b [That is, his adopted brother and colleague, L. Verus. 
Aurelius had no other brother —@.] 

¢ Faustinam satis constat apud Cayetam conditiones sibi et nauticas 
et gladiatorias, elegisse. Hist. August. p. 30, Lampridius explains the 
sort of merit which Faustina chose, and the conditions which she ex- 
acted. Hist, August. p. 102. 

ad Hist. August, p. 34. 

© Meditat. !. i. The world has laughed at the credulity of Marcus; 
but Madam Dacier assures us, (and we may credit a lady,) that the 
husband will always be deceived, if the wife condescends to dissemble. 

f Dion Cassius, [. Ixxi. p. 1195. Hist. August. p. 33. Commentaire 
de Spanheim sur les Caesars de Julien, p. 289. The deification of Faus- 
tina is the only defect which Julian's criticism is able to discover in the 
all-accomplished character of Marcus. 


Vou. L—F 


Marcus | 


/maintained by those faithful counsellors, to whom 
Marcus had recommended his son, and for whose wis- 


g Commodus was the first Porphyrogenitus (born since his father's 
accession to the throve.) By a new strain of flattery, the Egyptian me- 
dals date by the years of his life ; as if they were synonomous to those 
of his reign. Tillemoot, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. ii. p. 752. 

h Hist. August. p. 46. = Lampridius in Commod. c. i.—@.] 

* Dion Cassius, 1. lxxii. p. 1203. 

j According to Tertullian (Apolog. c. 25.) he died at Sirmium. But 
the situation of Vindobona, or Vienna, where both the Victors place his 
death, is better adapted to the operations of the war against the Mar- 
comanni and Quadi. 

{The Quadi occupied the country now called Moravia ; the Marco- 
manni dwelt at first upon the banks of the Rhine and the Mayne, The 
withdrew from thence during the reign of Augustus and drove the Boi 
from Bohemia (Boishemum.) These came and occupied what is now 
Bavaria. The Marcomanni were driven in their turn from Bohemia by 
the Sarmatians or the Sclavonians, who actually occupied it. (See 
D’Anville, Geog. anc. vol. i. p. 131.)—G.] 

k Herodian, |. i. p. 12. 

! Herodian, |. i. p. 16. 

m This universal joy is well described (from the medals as well as 
historians) by Mr. Wotton, Hist. of Rome, p. 192, 193. 
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dom and integrity Commodus still entertained a reluc- 
tant esteem. The young prince and his profligate fa- 
vourites revelled in al] the licence of sovereign power; 
but his hands were yet unstained with blood ; and he 
had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, which 
might perhaps have ripened into solid virtue." A fatal 
incident decided his fluctuating character. 
Is wounded by One evening, as the emperor was re- 
— turning to the palace through a dark and 
narrow portico in the amphitheatre,” an as- 
sassin, who waited his passage, rushed upon him with | 
a drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, ** The senate sends | 
you this.” The menace prevented the deed; the as-| 
sassin was seized by the guards, and immediately re- 
vealed the authors of the conspiracy. It had been| 
formed, not in the state, but within the walls of the 
alace. Lucilla, the emperor’s sister, and widow of 
Facine Verus, impatient of the second rank, and jeal-| 
ous of the reigning empress, had armed the murderer | 
against her brother’s life. She had not ventured to 
communicate the black design to her second husband 
Claudius Pompeianus, a senator of distinguished merit 
and unshaken loyalty; but among the crowd of her | 
lovers, (for she imitated the manners of Faustina) she | 
found men of desperate fortunes and wild ambition, 
who were prepared to serve her more violent, as well 
as her tender, passions. The conspirators experienced 
the rigour of justice, and the abandoned princess was 
punished, first with exile, and afterwards with death.” 
Hatred anderu- But the words of the assassin sunk | 
= bel amet deep into the mind of Commodus, and | 
senate. left an indelible impression of fear and 
hatred against the whole body of the senate.1. Those 
whom he had dreaded as importunate ministers, he 
now suspected as secret enemies. ‘The Delators, a 
race of men discouraged, and almost extinguished un- | 
der the former reigns, again became formidable, as 
soon as they discovered that the emperor was desirous 
of finding disaffection and treason in the senate. That 
assembly, whom Marcus had ever considered as the 
great council of the nation, was composed of the most 
distinguished of the Romans; and distinction of every 
kind soon became criminal. The possession of wealth 
stimulated the diligence of the informers; rigid virtue 
implied a tacit censure of the irregularities of Commo- 
dus; important services implied a dangerous superior- 
ity of merit; and the friendship of the father always 
ensured the aversion of the son. Suspicion was equi- 
valent to proof; trial to condemnation. The execution 
of a considerable senator was attended with the death 
of all who might lament or revenge his fate; and when 
Commodus had once tasted human blood, he became 
incapable of pity or remorse. 


The Quintilian Of these innocent victims of tyranny, | 
brothers. 


none died more lamented than the two | 
brothers of the Quintilian family, Maximus and Con- 
dianus ; whose fraternal love has saved their names 
from oblivion, and endeared their memory to posterity. 
Their studies and their occupations, their pursuits and 
their pleasures, were still the same. In the enjoyment | 





of a great estate, they never admitted the idea of a se- 
parate interest; some fragments are now extant of a trea- 
tise which they composed in common ;' and in every ac- | 
tion of life it was observed, that their two bodies were | 
animated by one soul. The Antonines, who valued their 
virtues, and delighted in their union, raised them in the 
same year, to the consulship; and Marcus afterwards 
intrusted to their joint care the civil administration of 
Greece, and a great military command, in which they 


| 


n Manilius, the confidential secretary of Avidius Cassius was disco- 
vered after he had lain concealed several years. The emperor nobly 
relieved the public anxiety by refusing tosee him, and burning his pa- 
pers without opening them. Dion Cassius, |. lxxii. p. 1209, 

© See Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 

P Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1205. Herodian, |. i. p. 16. Hist. August. p. 46. 

4 [The conspirators were senators, and among them the assassin him- | 
self—(Lucretien, Herodien, lib. |. ¢. 8.)—G.] 

r (This work treats of agriculture, and has been often quoted by suc- 
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obtained a signal victory over the Germans. The kind 
cruelty of Commodus united them in death.’ 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the The minister 
noblest blood of the senate, at length re- _‘Perennis. 
coiled on the principal instrument of his cruelty. 
Whilst Commodus was immersed in blood and luxury, 
he devolved the detail of the public business on Peren- 
nis ; a servile and ambitious minister, who had obiain- 
ed his post by the murder of his predecessor, but who 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. 
By acts of extortion, and the forfeited estates of the 
nobles sacrificed to his avarice, he had accumulated an 
immense treasure. ‘The pretorian guards were under 
his immediate command; and his son, who already 
discovered a military genius, was at the head of the 
Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire; or 
what, in the eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he not 
been prevented, surprised, and put to death. The fall 
of a minister is a very trifling incident in 
the general history of the empire; but it 
was hastened by an extraordinary cireumstance which 
proved how much the nerves of diseipline were already 
relaxed. The legions of Britain, discontented with the 
administration of Perennis, formed a deputation of fif- 
teen hundred select men, with instructions to march te 
Rome, and lay their complaints before the emperor. 
These military petitioners, by their own determined 


A.D 186. 


| behaviour, by inflaming the divisions of the guards, by 


exaggerating the strength of the British army, and by 
alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained 
the minister’s death, as the only redress of their grie- 
vances.' This presumption of a distant army, and their 
discovery of the weakness of government, was a sure 
presage of the most dreadful convulsions. 
The negligence of the public adminis- Revolt of Ma 

tration was betrayed soon afterwards, by ternus. 

a new disorder, which arose from the smallest begin- 
nings. A spirit of desertion began to prevail among 
the troops; and the deserters, instead of seeking their 
safety in flight or concealment, infested the highways. 
Maternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness above 
his station, collected these bands of robbers into a lit- 
tle army, set open the prisons, invited the slaves to 
assert their freedom, and plundered with impunity the 
rich and defenceless cities of Gaul and Spain. The 
governors of the provinces, who had long been the 
spectators, and perhaps the partners, of his depreda- 
tions, were, at length, roused from their supine indo- 
lence by the threatening commands of the emperor. 
Maternus found that he was encompassed, and foresaw 


| that he must be overpowered. A great effort of despair 


was his last resource. He ordered his followers to 
disperse, to pass the Alps in sinall parties and various 


ceeding writers. (See P. Needham. Prolegomena ad Geoponica, Cam- 
bridge 1704. in 8vo. p. 17. seqq.)—G.| 

s Ina note wpon the Augustan History, Cavaubon has collected a 
number of particulars concerning these celebrated brothers. See p, 96. 
of his learned commentary. 

[ Philostratus in his life of Merod the sophist, says, that the Quintil 
ians were not descended from the ancient citizens of Rome, but were of 
Trojan origin, (See the Comm. of Casaub. before quoted.)—G. } 

t Dion, |. Ixxii, p. 1210. Heredian, 1. i. p. 22. Hist. August. p,. 48. 
Dion gives a much less odious character of Perennis, than the other 
historians. [is moderation is almost a pledge of his veracity. 

[Gibbon praises Dion for the moderation with which he speaks of Pe 
rennis, and, nevertheless in his own account, follows Herodian and Lam 
widius. It is not only with moderation, it is with admiration that 
Dion speaks of Perennis. He represents him as a great man who lived 
and died virtuous and innocent—perhaps he may be suspected of par- 
tiality, but what is singular is, that Gibbon after having adopted the 
opinion of Herodian and Lampridius respecting this minister of Com- 
modus, should embrace the very doubtful account Dion gives of the 
manner of his death. What probability is there, that fifteen hundred 
men conld have traversed Gaul and Italy, and have arrived at Rome 
without being detected by the Pretorian guard, or that Perennia, the 
prefect of the guard, should not have been apprised of their approach 
and design, and have opposed them. Gibbon foreseeing this difficulty, 
adds, that they inflamed the divisions of the guards, but Dion says ex- 
pressly that they did not come to Rome, but that the Emperor went to 
meet them and that he even reproached himself, because he had not 
sent the prwtorians, who were superior in numbers, to oppose them, 
Herodian says that Commodus having been apprised by a soldier of the 
ambitious projects of Perennis and his son, caused them to be attacked 
and murdered at night.—G.]} P 
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disguises, and to assemble at Rome, during the licen- 
tious tumult of the festival of Cybele." To murder 
Commodus, and to ascend the vacant throne, was the 
ambition of no vulgar robber. His measures were so 
ably concerted, that his concealed troops already filled 
the streets of Rome. The envy of an accomplice dis- 
covered and ruined this singular enterprise, in the mo- 
ment when it was ripe for execution.” 

Suspicious princes often promote the 
lowest of mankind, from a vain persua- 
sion, that those who have no dependence, except on 
their favour, will have no attachment, except to the 
person of their benefactor. Cleander, the successor of 
Perennis, was a Phrygian by birth; of a nation, over 
whose stubborn but servile temper blows only could 
prevail.” He had been sent from his native ceuntry 
to Rome in the capacity of a slave. As a slave he en- 
tered the imperial palace, rendered himself useful to 
his master’s passions, and rapidly ascended to the most 
exalted station which a subject could enjoy. His in- 


The minister 
Cleander. 
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with the public execration, and ascribed to the perni- 
cious counsels of that wicked minister, all the errors of, 
his inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted 
only thirty days; and, under Cleander’s tyranny, the 
administration of Perennis was often regretted. 
Pestilence and famine contributed to 

fill up the measure of the ‘calamities of death of Clean- 
Rome.” The first could only be imputed der, A. D. 129. 
to the just indignation of the gods; but a monopoly of 
corn, supported by the riches and power of the minis- 
ter, was considered as the immediate cause of the se- 
cond. The popular discontent, after it had long circu- 
lated in whispers, broke out in the assembled circus. 
The powgre quitted their favourite amusements, for the 
more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed in crowds 
towards a palace in the suburbs, one of the emperor’s 
retirements, and demanded, with angry clamours, the 
head of the public enemy. Cleander, who commanded 
| the pretorian guards,* ordered a body of cavalry to sal- 
|ly forth, and -disperse the seditious multitude. The 


Sedition and 


fluence over the mind of Commodus was much greater | multitude fled with precipitation towards the city; se- 
than that of his predecessor; for Cleander was devoid | veral were slain, and many more were trampled to 
of any ability or virtue which could inspire the empe-| death; but when the cavalry entered the streets, their 


His avarice and Tor with envy or distrust. Avarice was 
cruelty. the reigning passion of his soul, and the 


great principle of his administration. The rank of con-| 


sul, of patrician, of senator, was exposed to public 


sale; and it would have been considered as disaffec- | 


tion, if any one had refused to purchase these empty 
and disgraceful honours with the greatest part of his 


fortune.* In the lucrative provincial employments, the | 


minister shared with the governor the spoils of the 
people. 
bitrary. D 
the reversal of the sentence by which he was justly 
condemned ; but might likewise inflict whatever pun- 
ishment he pleased on the accuser, the witnesses, and 
the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of three 
years, had accumulated more wealth than had ever yet 
been possessed by any freedman.’ Commodus was 
perfectly satisfied with the magnificent presents which 
the artful courtier laid at his feet in the most season- 
able moments. To divert the public envy, Cleander, 
under the emperor’s name, erected baths, porticos, and 
places of exercise, for the use of the people.” He flat- 
tered himself that the Romans, dazzled and amused by 
this apparent liberality, would be less affected by the 
bloody scenes which were daily exhibited; that they 
would forget the death of Byrrhus, a senator to whose 
superior merit the late emperor had granted one of his 


daughters ; and that they would forgive the execution | 


of Arius Antoninus, the last representative of the name 
and virtues of the Antonines. The former, with more 
integrity than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to 
his brother-in-law, the true character of Cleander. An 
equitable sentence pronounced by the latter, when pro- 
consul of Asia, against a worthless creature of the fa- 
vourite, proved fatal to him.* After the fall of Peren- 
nis, the terrors of Commodus had, for a short time, 
assumed the appearance of a return to virtue. He re- 
pealed the most odious of his acts, loaded his memory 








« During the second Panic war, the Romans imported from Asia the 
worship of the mother of the gods. Her festival, the Megalesia, began 
on the fourth of April, and lasted six days, 


ble, with unbidden guests. Order and police were suspended, and plea- 
sure was the ouly scrious business of the city. See Ovid. de Pastis. |, 
iv. 189, &c. 

v Herodian, 1. i. p. 23, 28. 

w Cicero pro Flaceo, c. 27. 

x One of these dear-bought promotions orcasioned a current bon mot, 
that Julius Solon was banished into the senate. 

y Dion (1. Ixxii. p. 12, 13.) observes, that no freedman had possessed 
riches equal to those of Cleander. The fortune of Pallas amounted, 
however, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thousand pounds ; ter 
millies 

z Dion, |. Ixxii. p 12,13. Herodian, Li. p. 29. Hist. August, p. 52. 
These baths were situated near the Porta Capena. See Nardini Roma 
Antica, p. 79. 

a Hist. August. p. 48. 


e - | 

The execution of the laws was venal and ar- 
, . . . ® j 

A wealthy criminal might obtain, not only 


The streets were crowded | 
with mad processions, the theatres with spectators, and the public ta- 


pursuit was checked by a shower of stones and darts 
| from the roofs and windows of the houses. The foot 
guards,’ who had long been jealous of the prerogatives 
and insolence of the pretorian cavalry, embraced the 
party of the people. The tumult became a regular en- 
gagement, and threatened a general massacre. ‘The 
pretorians, at length, gave way, oppressed with num- 
bers; and the tide of popular fury returned with re- 
doubled violence against the gates of the palace, where 
Commodus lay, dissolved in luxury, and alone uncon- 
scious of the civil war. It was death to approach his 
person with the unwelcome news. He would have 
| perished in this supine security, had not two women, 
his elder sister Fadilla, and Marcia, the most favoured 
of his concubines, ventured to break into his presence. 
Bathed in tears, and with dishevelled hair, they threw 
| themselves at his feet; and with all the pressing elo- 
| quence of fear, discovered to the affrighted emperor, 
the crimes of the minister, the rage of the people, and 
the impending ruin, which, in a few minutes, would 
burst over his palace and person. Commodus started 
|from his dream of pleasure, and commanded that the 
head of Cleander should be thrown out to the people. 
| The desired spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; 
| and the son of Marcus might even yet have regained the 
affection and confidence of his subjects.* 

But every sentiment of virtue and hu- pissolute plea- 
manity was extinct in the mind of Com- sures of Com- 
modus. Whilst he thus abandoned the ™*°* 
reins of empire to these unworthy favourites, he valu- 
ed nothing in sovereign power, except the unbounded 
licence of indulging his sensual appetites. His hours 
were spent ina seraglio of three hundred beautiful wo- 
men, and as many boys, of every rank, and of every 
province ; and, wherever the arts of seduction proved 
ineffectual, the brutal lover had recourse to violence. 





> Herodian, 1. i. p. 28. Dion, Ixxii. p. 1215. The latter says, that 
two thousand persons died every day at Rome, during a considerable 
length of time. 

e Tuneque primum tres prefecti pretorio fuere: inter quos libertinus. 
From some remains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, whilst he 
assumed the powers, of prewtorian prefect. As the other freedmen were 
styled, from their several departments, @ rationibus, ab epistolis ; Cle- 
ander called himself @ pugione, as intrusted with the defence of his 
master's person. Salmasius and Casaubon seem to have talked very 
idly upon this passage. 

{The text of Lampridius furnishes uo reason for believing that Cle- 
ander the one of the three prxtorian prefects who called himself @ pu- 
gione, Salmasius and Casaubon seem no more to think so. (See Hist. 
Aug. p. 48: the Comm. of Salmasius p. 116: the Comm. of Casaubun p. 
95.)—G@. 

ae J. wohkeng wats orparewrat, Horodian, |. i.p. 31. It is doubt- 
ful whether he means the pretorian infantry, or the cohorte urbane, a 
body of six thousand men, but whose rank and discipline were not equal 
to their numbers. Neither Tillemont nor Wotton choose to decide this 
question, 

{It appears to me that there is no question to decide—the passage 
from Herodian is plain and clear, and designates the city cohorts—(com- 
pare Dion p 797.)—G.) 

® Dion Cassius, |. Ixxii. p. 1215. Herodian, }. i. p. 32. Hist. Aug. p. 48 


—— EE 
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The ancient‘ historians have expatiated on these aban- {was alike certain and mortal. 
which scorned every re- point was shaped into the form of a crescent, Commo- 


doned scenes of prostitution, w 
straint of nature or modesty ; but it would not be easy | 
to translate their too faithful descriptions into the de- 
cency of modern language. The intervals of lust were 
filled up with the basest amusements. The influence 
His ignorance of a polite age, and the labour of an atten- 
and low sports. tive education, had never been able to in- 
fuse into his rude and brutish mind the least tincture 
of learning; and he was the first of the Roman empe- | 
rors totally devoid of taste for the pleasures of the un- 
derstanding. Nero himself excelled, or affected to ex- 
cel, in the ‘elegant arts of music and poetry; nor should | 
we despise his pursuits, had he not cofverted the plea- 
sing relaxation of a leisure hour into the serious busi- 
ness and ambition of his life. But Commodus, from 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 





Cuap. IV. 
With arrows whose 


dus often intercepted the rapid career, and cut asun- 
der the long bony neck of the ostrich. A pan- 
| ther was let loose; and the archer waited till he had 
| leaped upon a trembling malefactor. In the same in- 
|stant the shaft flew, the beast dropped dead, and the 
|man remained unhurt. ‘The dens of the amphitheatre 
|disgorged at once a hundred lions; a hundred darts 
from the unerring hand of Commodus laid them dead 
as they ran raging round the arena. Neither the huge 
bulk of thé elephant, nor the scaly hide of the rhino- 
ceros, could defend them from his stroke. Aithiopia 
and India yielded their most extraordinary productions ; 
and several animals were slain in the amphitheatre, 





his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to what-| 
ever was rational or liberal, and a fond attachment to|curest precautions were used to protect the Roman 
the amusements of the populace; the sports of the cir- | Hercules from the desperate spring of any savage, who 
cus and amphitheatre, the combats of gladiators, and | might possibly disregard the dignity of the emperor, 


the hunting of wild beasts. The masters in every 
branch of learning, whom Marcus provided for his son, | 


were heard with inattention and disgust; whilst the | 


Moors and Parthians, who taught him to dart the jave- 


which had been seen only in the representations of art, 
or perhaps of fancy.' In all these exhibitions, the se- 


land the s sanctity of the god.™ 

But the meanest of the populace were Acts as a gladi 
affected with shame and indignation when ator. 
they beheld their sovereign enter the lists as a gladia- 


lin and to shoot with the bow, found a disciple who de- | tor, and glory in a profession which the laws and man- 


lighted in his application, and soon equalled the most 
skilful of his instructors, in the steadiness of the eye, 
and the dexterity of the hand. 

Hunting of wild 
beasts. 
these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious voice of flat- 
tery reminded him that by exploits of the same nature, 


| of infamy." 


| 
' 


|large net and a trident; with the 


by the defeat of the Nemean lion, and the slaughter of | 
the wild boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian Hereules | If he missed the first throw, he was obliged to fly 
had acquired a place among the gods, and an immortal | | from the pursuit of the Secufor, till he had prepared 


memory among men. They only forgot to observe, | 


ners of the Romans had branded with the justest note 
He chose the habit and arms of the Secu- 
| tor, Whose combat with the Refiarius formed one of the 


The servile crowd, whose fortune de-| most lively scenes in the bloody sports of the amphi- 
pended on their master’s vices, app!auded | theatre. 


The Secutor was armed with an helmet, 
and buckler; his naked antagonist had only a 
one he endeavoured 
to entangle, with the other to despatch, his enemy. 


sword, 


|his net for a second cast. The emperor fought ‘in 


that, in the first ages of society, when the fiercer ani-| this character seven hundred and thirty-five several 


mals often dispute with man the possession of an un- | times. 


These glorious achievements were carefully 


settled country, a successful war against those savages | recorded in the public acts of the empire; and that he 


is one of the most innocent and beneficial labours of | 


heroism. In the civilized state of the Roman empire, 
the wild beasts had long since retired from the fac 
man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities. 
surprise them in their solitary haunts, and to transport 
them to Rome, that they might be slain in pomp by the 
hand of an emperor, was an enterprise equally ridicu- 


lous for the prince, and oppressive for the people.’ Ig- | 


norant of these distinctions, Commodus eagerly em- 
braced the glorious resemblance, and styled himself 
(as we still read on his medals") the Roman Hercules. 
The club and the lion’s hide were placed by the side 
of the throne, amongst the ensigns of sovereignty ; 3; and 
statues were erected, in which Commodus was repre- 
sented in the character and with the attributes of the god, 
whose valour and dexterity he endeavoured to emulate 
in the daily course of his ferocious amusements.' 


Commodas dis- 
plays his skill in 


dually extinguished the innate sense of 
the amphitheatre. 


shame, Commodus resolved to exhibit, 
before the eyes of the Roman people, those exercises, 


which till then he had decently confined within the | 


walls of his palace, and to the presence of a few fa- 
vourites, On the appointed day, the various motives 


of flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the amphithe- | 


atre an innumerable multitude of spectators ; and some 


degree of applause was deservedly bestowed on the| ' 
Whether | | knig 


uncommon skill of the imperial performer. 
he aimed at the head or heart of the animal, the w ound 


“f Sororibus suis coustupratis. Ipsas con cubinas stias } sub oc calis | suis 
stuprari jubebat. Nec irruentium in se juvenum carebat infamid, omni 
parte corporis atque ore in sexum utramque pollutus. Hist. Aug. p. 47. 

& The African lions, when pressed by hunger, infested the open vil- 
lages and cultivated country; and they infested them with impunity. 
The royal beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor and the 
capital ; and the unfortunate peasant who killed one of them, though | 
in his own defence, incurred a very heavy penalty. 





game-law was mitigated by Honorius, and finally repealed by Justinian. 
Codex Theodos. tom. v. p. 92, et Comment. Gothofred. 

bh Spanheim de Numismat. Dissertat. xti. tom. ii. p. 493. 

i Dion 1. Ixxii. p. 1216, Hist. August. p. 49. 


e of | 


Elated with these praises, which gra-| - 


This extraordinary | 


might omit no circumstance of infamy, he received 
| from the common fund of gladiators, a stipend so exor- 
bitant, that it became a new and most ignominious tax 
upon the Roman people.’ It may be easily supposed, 
that in these engagements the master of the world was 
always successful: in the amphitheatre his victories 
| were not often sanguinary ; but when he exercised his 
skill in the school of gladiators, or his own palace, his 
wretched antagonists were fre qu ntly honoured w ith a 
mortal wound from the hand of Commodus, and obli- 
ged to seal their flattery with their blood... He now 
disdained the appellation of Hercules. His infamy and 
| The name of Paulus, a celebrated Secu- ¢xtravag 
| tor, was the only one which delighted his ear. It was 
| inseribed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the re- 
| doubled acclamations' of the mournful and applauding 
| Senate. Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous husband 


ance. 


k The vg “hag neck is three feet long, and composed of seventeen 
vertebra, © Buffon, Hist. Naturelle. 

2 ee ommodue killed x a camelopardalis or giraffe, (Dion 1. Ixxii. p. 1211.) 

the tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the large quadru- 
peds. This athe wy animal, a native only of the interior parts of Afri- 


ca, has bot been see . in Europe since the revival of letters ; and though 


| M. de Buffon (Hist. Naturelle, tom. xiii.) has endeavoured to describe, 
he has not ventured to delineate, the giraffe. 

[The giraffe has ofien been seen and delineated in Europe since this 

| date. The cabinet of natural history in the Jardin des Plantes pos- 


| se sses one in good preservation.- G.) 

m Herodian, |. i. p. 27. Hist. August. p. 
The virtuous and even the wise princes forbade the senators and 
hts teembrace this scandalous profession, under pain of infamy, or 
| what was more dreaded by those profligate wretches, of exile. The 
| tyrants allured them to dishonour by threats and rewards. Nero onco 
produced, in the arena, forty ators and sixty knights. See Lipsius, 


50 


| Saturnalia,l,ii.c.2. He has happily corre cted a passage of Suetonius, 
in Nerone, ec. 12. 
© Lipsius, |. ii. ¢. 7,8. Juvenal, in the eighth satire, gives a pictur- 


esque description of this combat. 
P Hist. August. p. 50. Dion, 1. Ixxii. 
| time, decies, about B0001. sterling. 
4 Victor tells us, that Commodus only allowed his antagonists a leaden 
weapon, dreading most probably the consequences of their despair, 
r They were obliged t© repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, 
Paulus first of the Secutors, &c. 
* Dion, |. lxxii. p. 1221, He speaks of his own baseneve and danger. 


p- 1220. He received for each 
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of Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted the ho- 
nour of his rank. As a father, he permitted his sons 
to consult their safety by attending the amphitheatre. 
As a Roman, he declared, that his own life was in the 
Emperor’s hands, but that he would never behold the 
son of Marcus prostituting his person and dignity. 
Notwithstanding his manly actedan Pompeianus 
eseaped the resentment of the tyrant, and, with his 
honour, had the good fortune to preserve his life.' 
Commodus had now attained the summit of vice 
and infamy. 
court, he was unable to disguise from himself, that he 
had deserved the contempt and hatred of every man 
of sense and virtue in his empire. His ferocious spirit 
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was irritated by the consciousness of that hatred, by | 


the envy of every kind of merit, by the just appre- 
hension of danger, and by the habit of slaughter, 
which he contracted in his daily amusements. His- 
tory has preserved a long list of consular senators 
sacrificed to his wanton suspicion, which sought out, 
with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate persons con- 
nected, however remotely, with the family of the An- 
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friends and ministers of Mareus; and when, at a late 
hour of the night, he was awakened with the news, 
that the chamberlain and the prefect were at his door, 
he received them with intrepid resignation, and de- 
sired they would execute their master’s orders. In- 
stead of death, they offered him the throne of the Ro- 
man world. During some moments he distrusted their 
intentions and assurances.. Convinced at Jength of the 
death of Commodus, he accepted the purple with a 
sincere reluctance, the natural effect of his knowledge 


Amidst the acclamations of a flattering | both of the duties and of the dangers of the supreme 


rank.’ 

Letus conducted without delay his py. ig acknow- 
new emperor to the camp of the preto- ledged by the 
rians, diffusing at the same time through Pr@torian 

. guards; 
the city a seasonable ages that Com- 
modus died suddenly of an apoplexy; and that the 
virtuous Pertinax had already succeeded to the throne. 
The guards were rather surprised than pleased with 


'the suspicious death of a prince, whose indulgente 


tonines, without sparing even the ministers of his | 


crimes or pleasures." His cruelty proved at last 
Conspiracy of fatal to himself. He had shed with im- 
his domestics. punity the noblest blood of Rome: he 
perished as soon as he was dreaded by his own do- 


mestics. Marcia, his favourite concubine, Eclectus, 


and liberality they alone had experienced; but the 


| emergency of the occasion, the authority of their 


re- 
fect, the reputation of Pertinax, and the clamours of the 
people, obliged them to stifle their secret discontents, 
to accept the donative promised of the new emperor, 
to swear allegiance to him, and with joyful acclama- 


| tions and laurels in their hands to conduct him to the 


his chamberlain, and Letus his pretorian prefect, | 
alarmed by the fate of their companions and prede- | 


cessors, resolved to prevent the destruction which 
every hour hung over their heads, either from the mad 
caprice of the tyrant, or the sudden indignation of the 
pe ople.* 
draught of wine to her lover, after he had fatigued 
Death of Com. bimself with hunting some wild beasts. 
modus. 
A. D, 192. 


VE > « } ; y ry 1p ae . is 
Sint Eebemener,. Me Wa? labouring with the effects of poi 


son and drunkenness,a robust youth, by 
yrofession a wrestler, entered his chamber, and strang- 
ed him without resistance. The body was secretly 
conveyed out of the palace, before the least suspicion 


was entertained in the city, or even in the court, of the | 


emperor’s death. Such was the fate of the son of 
who, by the artificial powers of government, had op- 
pressed, during thirteen years, so many millions of 
subjects, each of whom was equal to their master in 
personal strength and personal abilities.” 

Choice of Pertii The measures of the conspirators 
nax for emperor. were conducted with the deliberate cool- 
ness and celerity which the greatness of the occasion 
re quire d. 
throne with an emperor, whose character would justify 
and maintain the action that had been committed. 
They fixed on Pertinax, prefect of the city, an ancient 
senator of consular rank, whose conspicuous merit 


had broke through the obseurity of his birth, and | 
He had | 


raised him to the first honours of the state. 
successively governed most of the provinces of the 
empire ; and in all his great employments, military as 
well as civil, he had uniformly distinguished himself 
by the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of his 
conduct.* He now remained almost alone of the 


'spent; with the dawn of day, and the 


Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a/| 


senate-house, that the military consent might be rati- 
fied by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far ana by the sen- 
ate, A. D. 195. 
commencement of the new year, the '*t January. 
senators expected a summons to attend an ignominious 
ceremony. In spite of all remonstrances, even of 


those of his creatures, who yet preserved any regard 


| for prudence or decency, Commodus had resolved to 


Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst | 


pass the night in the gladiators’ school, and from 
thence to take possession of the consulship, in the 
habit and with the attendance of that infamous crew. 
On a sudden, before the break of day, the senate was 


'called together in the temple of Concord, to meet the 
| guards, and to ratify the election of a new emperor.” 


For a few minutes they sat in silent suspense, doubt- 


| ful of their unexpected deliverance, and suspicious of 
Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, | 


the cruel artifices of Commodus; but when at length 
they were assured that the tyrant was no more, they 


|resigned themselves to all the transports of joy and 


indignation. Pertinax, who modestly represented the 
meanness of his extraction, and pointed out several 


jnoble senators more deserving than himself of the 


empire, was constrained by their dutiful violence to 


| ascend the throne, and received all the titles of impe- 


They resolved instantly to fill the vacant | 


rial power, confirmed by the most sincere vows of 
+ sli r 4 7 

fidelity. The memory of Commodus qo memory of 
was branded with eternal infamy. The Commodus  de- 


/names of tyrant, of gladiator, of public ‘!@redinfamous. 
| enemy, resounded in every corner of the house. They 


| commissary of provisions on the Amilian way. 
| the fleet upon the Rhine. 


tHe mixed however some prudence with his courage,and passed the | 


greatest part of his time ina country retirement; alleging his advan- 
ced age, and the weakness of his eyes. “I never saw him in the 


senate,” says Dion, ** except during the short reign of Pertinax.” All 
his infirmities had suddenly left him, and they returned as suddenly 
upon the murder of thatexcellent prince. Dion, 1. Ixxiii, p. 1297.” 


u The prefects were changed almost hourly or daily; and the 
caprice of Commodus was often fatal to his most favoured chamber- 
laine. Hist. August. p. 46, 51 


v [Commodus had already resolved to destroy them the following 


night, and they chose to prevent this resolution from being put into | 


effect.—G.] 
w Dion, |. Ixxii. p. 1222, Herodian.!. 1. p. 43. Hist. August. p. 52. 
x Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompela, in Piedmont, and son of 
a timber merchant. 


of governmentand manners of the age. 1. He wasa centurion. 


The order of his employments (it is marked by | 


Capitolinus) well deserves to he set down, as expressive of the form | occur so often in the history of theemperors. The custom was trans- 


2. | ferred from the theatre to the Forum, and from the forum to the Ser- 


decreed, in tumultuous votes,* that his honours should 


| Prefect of a cohort in Syria, in the Parthian war, and in Britain. 


4. He was 
5. He commanded 
He was procurator of Dacia, with a 
salary of about 16001. a year. 7. He commanded the veterans of a 
legion. 8. He obtained the rank of a senator. 9. Of pretor. 10. 
With the command of the first legion in Rhetia and Noricum. 11. 
He was consul about the year 175. 12. He attended Marcus into the 
13. He commanded an army onthe Danube. 14. He wascon- 
sular legateofMesia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 
18. He had the care ofthe public provisions at Rome. 19. He was 
proconsul of Africa. 20. Prefect ofthe city. Herodian (1. i. p. 48.) 
does justice to his disinterested spirit; but Capitolinus, who collected 
every popular rumour, charges him with a great fortane acquired by 
bribery and corruption. 

y Julian, in the Cesars, taxes him with being accessary to the death 
of Commodus. 

z [Thesenate always assembled at the beginning of the year during 
the night of the first of January. (See Savaron. upon Sid. Apoll. 
b. viii. epit. 6.) and it had convened without any particular order this 
year as wae 

a [That which Gibbon here and in the notes improperly calls tu mul- 
tuous votes, was nothing more than the acclamations or shouts which 


3. He obtained an Ala, or squadron of horse, in Masia. 


6. 


cast. 
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be reversed, his titles erased from the public monu- 
ments, his statues thrown down, his body dragged 
with a hook into the stripping-room of the gladiators, 


to satiate the public fury; and they expressed some | 


indignation against those officious servants who had 
already presumed to screen his remains from the jus- 
tice of the senate. But Pertinax could not refuse those 
last rites to the memory of Marcus, and the tears of 
his first protector Claudius Pompeianus, who lament- 
ed the cruel fate of his brother-in-law, and Jamented 
-still more that he had deserved it.” 

Legal jurisdic. The effusions of impotent rage against 
tion of the sen- @ dead emperor, whom the senate had 


ate over theem- flattered when alive with the most abject 
perors. 


however supported by the principles of the imperial 
constitution. T’o censure, to depose, or to punish with 
death, the first magistrate of the republic, who had 
abused his delegated trust, was the ancient and un- 
doubted prerogative of the Roman senate ;* but that 
feeble assembly was obliged to content itself with in- 
flicting on a fallen tyrant that public justice, from 
which, during his life and reign, he had been shielded 
by the strong arm of military despotism. 

Pertinax found a nobler way of con- 
demning his predecessor’s memory ; by 
the contrast of his own virtues with the vices of Com- 
modus. On the day of his accession, he resigned 
over to his wife and son his whole private fortune ; 
that they might have no pretence to solicit favours at 
the expense of the state. He refused to flatter the 


Virtues of Perti- 
nax. 


vanity of the former with the title of Augusta; or to) 


corrupt the inexperienced youth of the latter by the 
rank of Cesar. Accurately distinguishing between 
the duties of a parent and those of a sovereign, he 
educated his son with a severe simplicity, which, 
while it gave him no assured prospect of the throne, 
might in time have rendered him worthy of it. In 
ublic, the behaviour of Pertinax was grave and affa- 
le. He lived with the virtuous part of the senate, 
(and, in a private station, he had been acquainted with 
the true character of each individual,) without either 
pride or jealousy; considered them as friends -and 
companions, with whom he had shared the dangers of 
the tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy the 
security of the present time. He very frequently in- 
vited them to familiar entertainments, the frugality of 
which was ridiculed by those, who remembered and 
regretted the luxurious prodigality of Commodus." 


Heendeavoursto ‘loheal, as far as it was possible, the 


reform the state. wounds inflicted by the hand of tyran- | 


ny, was the pleasing, but melancholy, task of Perti- 
nax. The innocent victims, who yet survived, were 








ate. They began under Trajan to introduce acclamations upon the 
occasion of passing imperial decrees. (Pliny the younger, Paneg. 
c. 75. 
answered by acclamations accompanied by a certain chant or bur- 
den, as some of the acclamations addressed to Pertinax and against 
the memory of Commodus. Hosti patria henores detrahuntur, Par 
ricide honores detrahuntur. Ut salvi simus, Jupiter, optime, 
matime, serva nobis Pertinacem. This custom existed not only in 
the councils of state properly called, but in some assemblies of the 
senate. Though little suited, as it would appear to us, to the dignity 
of a religious congregation, the early christians adopted it and even 
introduced it into their synods notwithstanding the opposition of 
some fathers of the church, among others St. John Chrysostom. 
the collection of Franc. Bern. Ferrarius de veterum acclamatione et 
plausu in Groevii Thesaur. antiquit. roman. vol.6.)—G.} 

b Capitolinus gives us the particulars of these tumultuary votes, 
which were moved hy one senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, 
by the whole body. Hist. August. p. 52. 

¢ The senate condemned Nero to be put to death more majorum, 
Sucton. c. 49. 

special law authorised this right of the senate; they derived 
it from the ancient principles of the republic. Gibbon seems to un- 
derstand from the passage from Suetonius that the senate by its an- 
cient right, more majorum punished Nero with death, while these 
words more majorum refer not to the decree of the senate, but to the 
kind of death, which was established by the ancient law of Romulus. 
(See Victor, Epitom, edit. Arntzen. p. 484, n. 7.)—G.] 

4 Dion (I. Ixxiii. p. 1223.) speaks of these entertainments, as a sen- 
ator who had supped with the emperor. Capitolinus (Hist. August. 
p. 58.) like a slave, who had received his intelligence from one of the 
scullions. 


See 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


servility, betrayed a just but ungenerous | 
spirit of revenge. The legality of these decrees was 


One senator read the form of the decree, and all the others | 





Cuap. IV. 


{recalled from exile, rereased from prison, and restored 
}to the full possession of their honours and fortunes. 
|The unburied bodies of murdered senators (for the 
|cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to extend itself 
| beyond death) were deposited in the sepulchres of 
their ancestors; their memory was justified; and 
|every consolation was bestowed on their ruined and 
afflicted families. Among these consolations, one of 
| the most grateful was the panishment of the Delators ; 
|the common enemies of their master, of virtue, and 
of their country. Yet even in the inquisition of these 
legal assassins, Pertinax proceeded with a steady 
| temper, which gave every thing to justice, and nothing 
to popular prejudice and resentment. 
The finances of the state demanded the 
most vigilant care of the emperor. Though 
every measure of injustice and extortion had been adopt- 
ed, which could collect the property of the subject into 
the coffers of the prince; the rapaciousness of Com- 
modus had been so very inadequate to his extrava- 
gance, that, upon his death, no more than eight thou- 
sand pounds were found in the exhausted treasury,* to 
defray the current expenses of government, and to dis- 
charge the pressing demand of a liberal donative, 
which the new emperor had been obliged to promise 
the pretorian guards. Yet under these distressed cir- 
cumstances, Pertinax had the generous firmness to re- 
mit all the oppressive taxes invented by Commodus, 
and to cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury ; 
declaring in a decree of the senate, ** that he was bet- 
ter satisfied to administer a poor republic with inno- 
cence, than to acquire riches by the ways of tyranny 
and dishonour.’’ Kconomy and industry he considered 
as the pure and genuine sources of wealth; and from 
them he soon derived a copious supply for the public 
/necessities. ‘The expense of the household was im- 
|mediately reduced to one half. All the instruments 
of luxury, Pertinax exposed to public auction,’ gold 
and silver plate, chariots of a singular construction, a 
| superfluous wardrobe of silk and embroidery, and a 
great number of beautiful slaves of both sexes; ex- 
cepting only, with attentive humanity, those who were 
born in a state of freedom, and had been ravished frorn 
the arms of their weeping parents. At the same time that 
he obliged the worthless favourites of the tyrant to re- 
sign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied the 
| just creditors of the state, and unexpectedly discharged 
{the long arrears of honest services. He removed the 
oppressive restrictions which had been Jaid upon com- 
merce, and granted all the uncultivated lands in Italy 
and the provinces to those who would improve them 3; 
with an exemption from tribute, during the term of ten 
years.® 
Such an uniform conduct had already Seed 
secured to Pertinax the noblest reward of *"4 P°P™ ry: 
'a sovereign, the love and esteem of his people. Those 
| who remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy to 


His regulations, 


| contemplate in their new emperor the features of that 
bright original; and flattered themselves, that they 
should long enjoy the benign influence of his adminis- 
tration. A hasty zeal to reform the corrupted state, 
accompanied with less prudence than might have been 
expected from the years and experience of Pertinax, 
proved fata! to himself and to his country. His honest 
indiseretion united against him the servile crowd, who 
| found their private benefit in the public disorders, and 
| who preferred the favour of a tyrant to the inexorable 
equality of the laws.® 











| 
e Decies. The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a 
i treasure of vicies septies mi/lies, above two and twenty millions 
sterling. Dion, }. Ixxili, p. 123). 

{ Besides the design of converting these useless ornaments into 
money, Dion (I. Ixxiii. p. 1229.) assigns two secret motives of Perti- 
nax. He wished to expose the vices of Commodus, and to discover 





by the purchasers those who most resembled him. 

« Though Capitolinus has picked up many idle tales of the private 
life of Pertinax, he joins with Dion and Herodian in admiring his 
publie conduct. ; 

b Leges, rem surdam, inexorabilem esse. 


T. Liv. li. 3. 





Cap. V. 


Discontent of the 
pretorians. and angry countenance of the pretorian 
uards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. ‘They 
had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded 
the strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the licence of 
the former reign. Their discontents were secretly fo- 
mented by Letus their prefect, who found, when it 
was too late, that his new emperor would reward a 
servant, but would not be ruled by a favourite. On 
the third day of his reign, the soldiers seized on a no- 
ble senator, with desig. to carry him to the camp, and 
to invest him with the imperial purple. Instead of be- 
ing dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted 
victim escaped from their violence, and took refuge at 
Aconspiracy pre- the feetof Pertinax. A short time after- 
vented. wards, Sosius Falco, one of the consuls 

of the year, a rash youth,’ but of an ancient and opu- 
Jent family, listened to the voice of ambition; and a 


conspiracy was formed during a short absence of Per- | 
tinax, which was crushed by his sudden return to 
Falco was on the) 


Rome, and his resolute behaviour. 
point of being justly condemned to death as a public 
enemy, had he not been saved by the earnest and sin- 
cere entreaties of the injured emperor; who conjured 


the senate, that the purity of his reign might not be} 


stained by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

Murder of Perti- These disappointments served only to 

nax by the pr@to- teeta . onceis oil — ae notin 

riane A. ID. 193, iTitate the rage of the pretorian guards. 
March 2. 


six days only after the di ath of Commodus, a general 


sedition broke out in the camp, which the officers want- | 


ed either power or inclination to suppress. ‘I'wo or 
three hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched 
at noon-day, with arms in their hands and fury in their 
looks, towards the imperial palace. The gates were 


thrown open by their companions upon guard ; and by 


the domestics of the old court, who had already formed 
a secret conspiracy against the life of the too virtuous 
emperor. On the news of their approach, Pertinax, 
disdaining either flight or concealment, advanced to 
meet his assassins; and recalled to their minds his 


. . . | 
own innocence, and the sanctity of their recent oath. | 
For a few moments they stood in silent suspense, | 


ashamed of their atrocious design, and awed by the 
venerable aspect and majestic firmness of their so- 
vereign, till at length the despair of pardon reviving 
their fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres* lev- 
elled the first blow against Pertinax, who was instantly 
despatched with a multitude of wounds. His head, 
separated from his body, and placed on a lance, was 


carried in triumph to the pretorian camp, in the sight | 


of a mournful and indignant people, who lamented the 
unworthy fate of that excellent prince, and the tran- 
sient blessings of a reign, the memory of which could 
serve only to aggravate their appr 


—_——~>— 


CHAPTER V. 

Public sale of the empire to Didiue Julianus by the prezto- 
rian oenards.—Clodius Albinus in Britain, Pescennius 
Niger in Syria, and S ptimius Severus in Pannonia, 
declare against the murderers of Pertinax.—Civil 
wars and victory of Severus over hie three rivals.— 
Relaxation of discipline.——New maxims of government. 


1 If wecredit Capitolinus, (which ia rather difficult.) Faleo hehaved 
with the most petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of his ac 
cession. The wise emperor only admonished him of his youth and 
inexperience. Hist. August, p. 55. ; 


k The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably belonged 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Amidst the general joy, the sullen| THe power of the sword is more sen- 


On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty- | 


oaching misfortunes.' | 
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Proportion of the 


. . 7 ‘ military foree, to 
| sibly felt in an extensive monarchy, than tie pe an te 


|in a small community. It has been cal- people. 

| culated by the ablest politicians, that no state, without 
| being soon exhatates, can maintain above the hun- 
dredth part of its members in arms and idleness. But 
| although this relative proportion may be uniform, the 
| influence of the army over the rest of the society will 
| vary aceording to the degree of its positive strength. 
The advantages of military science and discipline can- 
not be exerted, unless a proper number of soldiers are 
| united into one body, and actuated by one soul.» With 
|a handful of men, such an union would be ineffectual ; 
| with an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable ; and 
the powers of the machine would be alike destroyed 
iby the extreme minuteness, or the excessive weight, 
' of its springs. ‘To illustrate this observation, we need 
lonly reflect, that there is no superiority of natural 
strength, artificial weapons, or acquired skill, which 
could enable one man to keep in constant subjection 
one hundred of his fellow creatures: the tyrant of a 
single town or a small district, would soon discover 
| that an hundred armed followers were a weak defence 
against ten thousand peasants or citizens ; but an hun- 
dred thousand well-disciplined soldiers will command, 
with despotic sway, ten millions of subjects; and a 
body of ten or fifteen thousand guards will strike ter- 
ror into the most numerous populace that ever crowd- 
ed the streets of an immense capital. 

The preiorian bands, whose licentious The pretorian 
fury was the first symptom and cause of = guards. 
the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to 
the last mentioned number." They de- 
rived their institution from Augustus. 
That crafty tyrant, sensible that laws might colour, but 
that arms alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, 
had gradually formed this powerful body of guards, in 
constant readiness to protect his person, to awe the sen- 
| ate, and either to prevent or to crush the first motions 
of rebellion. He distinguished these favoured troops 
by a double pay, and superior privileges ; but, as their 
formidable aspect would at once have alarmed and irri- 
tated the Roman people, three cohorts only were sta- 
tioned in the capital; whilst the remainder was dis- 
persed in the adjacent towas of Italy.” But after fifty 
years of peace and servitude, Tiberius ventured on a 
decisive measure, which for ever riveted the fetters of 
hiseountry. Under the fair pretences of re- 
| lieving Italy from the heavy burthen of mil- 

itary quarters, and of introducing a stricter discipline 
}among the guards, he assembled them at Rome, ina 
permanent camp,* which was fortified with skilfal 
eare,* and placed on a commanding situation.* 

| Such formidable servants are always ‘Their strength 
| necessary, but often fatal, to the throne #nd confidenee. 
of despotism. By thus introducing the pretorian 
guards as it were into the palace and the senate, the 
emperors taught them to perceive their own strength, 
and the weakness of the civil government; to view the 
vices of their masters with familiar contempt, and to 
lay aside that reverential awe, which distance only, 
and mystery, can preserve, towards an imaginary 
power. In the luxurious idleness of an opulent city, 
their pride was nourished by the sense of their irresist- 
ible weight; nor was it possible to conceal from them, 
| that the person of the sovereign, the authority of* the 





Their institution. 


Their camp. 





| # They were originally nine or ten thousand men, (for Tacitus and 


Dion are not agreed upon the subject.) divided into as many cohorts, 
Vitelijus increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far as we can 
learn from inscriptions, they never afterwards sunk much below that 
number. See Lipsius de magnitadine Romana, i. 4. 

b Sueton. in August. c. 49. 

e Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Suet. in Tiber. c. 37. Dion Cassius, 1. Ivii. 


to the Batavian horse guards, who were mostly raised in the duchy | p. 867. 


of Gueldres and the neighbourhood, and were distinguished by their 
valour, and by the boldness with which they swam their horses 
across the broadest and most rapid rivers. ‘Tacit, Hist. iv. 12. 
}. lv. p. 797. Lipsiusde Magnitudine Romana, |. i. c. 4. 
Dion, l-Ixxili. p. 1232. Herodian, |. ii. p. 60. 


58. Victor lo Epitom. et in Cesarib, Eutropius, vii. 16. 


Dion, | siege of the best fortified cities. 


Hist. August. p. | nal and Viminal biils. 


4 In the civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, the pretorian 
camp was attacked and defended with all the machines used in the 
Tacit. Hist. iii. 84. 

e Close to the walls of the city. on the broad summit of the Quiri- 
See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 174. Donatus 


| de Roma Antiqua, p. 46. 
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senate, the public treasure, and the seat of empire, 
were all in their hands. To divert the pretorian 
bands from these dangerous reflections, the firmest 
and best established princes were obliged to mix blan- 
dishments with commands, rewards with punishments, 
to flatter their pride, indulge their pleasures, connive 


at their irregularities, and to purchase their precarious | 


faith by a liberal donative ; which, since the elevation 
of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, on the 
accession of every new emperor.‘ 

The advocates of the guards endeavour- 
ed to justify by arguments the power 


Their specious 
claims. 


which they asserted by arms; and to maintain that, | 


according to the purest principles of the constitution, 
their consent was essentially necessary in the appoint- 
ment of an emperor. 
erals, and of magistrates, however it had been recently 


usurped by the senate, was the ancient and undoubted | 


right of the Roman people.t But where was the Ro- 


man people to be found ? 


streets of Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spi- 
rit as destitute of property. The defenders of the 
state, selected from the flower of the Italian youth,® 
and trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, were 
the genuine representatives of the people, and the best 
entitled to-elect the military chief of the republic. 
These assertions, however defective in reason, became 
unanswerable, when the fierce pretorians increased 
their weight, by throwing, like the barbarian con- 
queror of Rome, their swords into the scale.' 

They offer the The pretorians had violated the sanc- 
empire to sale. tity of the throne, by the atrocious mur- 
der of Pertinax; they dishonoured the majesty of it, 
by their subsequent conduct. The camp was without 
a leader, for even the prefect Letus, who had excited 
the tempest, prudently declined the public indignation. 
Amidst the wild disorder, Sulpicianus, the emperor's 
father-in-law, and governor of the city, who had been 
sent to the camp on the first alarm of mutiny, was en- 
deavouring to calm the fury of the multitude, when he 
was silenced by the clamorous return of the murder- 
ers, bearing ona lance the head of Pertinax. ‘Though 


history has accustomed us to observe every principle | 
and every passion yielding to the imperious dictates | 


of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in these mo- 


ments of horror, Sulpicianus should have aspired to | 


ascend a throne polluted with the recent blood of so 
near a relation, and so excellent a prince. 
already begun to use the only effectual argument, and 
to treat for the imperial dignity ; but the more prudent 
of the pretorians, apprehensive that, in this private 
contract, they should not obtain a just price for so 
valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ramparts; and, 
with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world 
was to be disposed of to the best bidder by public auc- 
tion.) 

It is purchased ‘This infamous offer, the most insolent ex- 
SR we A. D. cess of military licence, diffused an univer- 
MO.Raeh Sh oo) grief,shame, and indignation through- 
outthecity. It reached at length the ears of Didius Ju- 
lianus, a wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 





f Claudius, raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first who 
gave a donative. He gave guina dena, 120/. (Sueton. in Claud. c. 
10.) when Marcus, with his colieagne Lucius Verus, took quiet pos- 
session of the throne, he gave vicena, 1601. to each of the guards. 
Hist. August. p. 25. (Dion. |. Ixxiii. p. 1231.) We may form some 
idea of the amount of these suins, by Hadrian's complaint, that the 
promotion of a Cesar had cost him ter millies, two millions and a 
half sterling. 

& Cicero de Legibus. iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and the second 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, sliow the authority of the people, even 
in the election of the kings. 

b They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old 
colonies. (Tacit. Annal. iv. 5.) The emperor Otho compliments 
their vanity with the flattering titles of Italie Alumni, Romana vere 
Juventus. Tacit. Hist. i. 84. 

i In the siege of Rome by the Gauls, See Livy, v. 48. 


in Camill. p. 143. 
j Dion. |. Ixxiii. p. 1234. Herodian. 1. ti. p. 63. 


Plutarch, 


Hist. August. p. 


60. Though the three historians agree that it was in fact an auction, 
Herodian alone affirms that it was proclaimed as such by the soldiers. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The election of consuls, of gen- | 


é Not surely amongst the | 
mixed multitude of slaves and strangers that filled the | 


He had | 





Cnap. V. 


calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury of the 
table.* His wife and his daughter, his freedmen and 
his parasites, easily convinced him that he deserved 
the throne, and earnestly conjured him to embrace so 
| fortunate an opportunity. The vain old man hastened 
| to the pretorian camp, where Sulpicianus was still in 
treaty with the guards; and began to bid against him 
from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy nego- 
ciation was transacted by faithful emissaries, who 
passed alternately from one eandidate to the other, and 
acquainted each of them with the offers of his rival. 
| Selpicianas had already promised a donative of five 
thousand drachms (above one hundred and sixty 
pounds) to each soldier; when Julian, eager for the 
prize, rose at once to the sum of six thousand two 
handred and fifty drachms, or upwards of two hundred 
pounds sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly 
thrown open to the purchaser; he was declared em- 
peror, and received an oath of allegiance from the sol- 
diers, who retained humanity enough to stipulate that 
he should pardon and forget the competition of Sulpi- 
cianus.! 

_ It was now incumbent on the preto- juan is ac- 
| rians to fulfil the conditions of the sale. knowledged by 
| They placed their new sovereign, whom ‘¢ senate. 

they served and despised, in the centre of their ranks, 
| surrounded him on every side with their shields, and 

conducted him in close order of battle through the de- 
| serted streets of the city. The senate was commanded 
| to assemble ; and those who had been the distinguish- 
ed friends of Pertinax, or the personal enemies of Ju- 
lian, found it necessary to affect a more than common 
| share of satisfaction at this happy revolution." After 
| Julian had filled the senate-house with armed soldiers, 
he expatiated on the freedom of his election, his own 
}eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the affec- 
| tions of the senate. The obsequious assembly con- 
| gratulated their own and the public felicity ; engaged 
| their allegiance, and conferred on him all the several 
| branches of the imperial power." From the senate 
| Julian was conducted, by the same Mmi- Takes possession 
| litary procession, to take possession of ©f the palace. 
the palace. The first objects that struck his eyes, 
were the abandoned trunk of Pertinax, and the frogal 
entertainment prepared for his supper. The one he 
| viewed with indifference, the other with contempt. A 
magnificent feast was prepared by his order, and he 
amused himself till a very late hour, with dice, and 
the performances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
|it was observed, that after the crowd of flatterers dis- 
| persed, and left him to darkness, solitude, and terrible 
reflection, he passed a sleepless night; revolving, 
| most probably, in his mind his own rash folly, the fate 
of his virtuous predecessor, and the doubtful and dan- 
gerous tenure of an empire, which had not been ac- 
quired by merit, but purchased by money.° 








k Spartianus sofiens the most odious parts of the character and 
| elevation of Julian 

! [One of the principal causes ofthe preference given by the soldiers 
to Julianus, was the address he had to tell them, that Sulpicia- 
nus would not fail to revenge upon them the death of his son-in- 
j law. (See Dion, p. 1234. Herod. lib. li. ¢. 6.)—@.) 
| m Dion Cassius, at that time prwtor, had been a personal enemy to 
| Julian, 1. Ixxii. p. 12235 ; 

= Hist. August. p. 61. We learn from thence one curious circum- 
stance, that the new emperor, whatever had been his birth, was im- 
mediately aggregated to the number of Patrician families. 

© Dion, I. Ixxiii, p. 1235. Hist. August. p.61. 1 have endeavoured 
to blend into one consistent story, the seeming contradictions of the 
two writers, 

[These contradictions are not reconciled, and cannot be, for they 

are real. This isthe passage from the History of Augustus: _ 

* Etiam hi primum qui Julianum odisse caperant, disseminarunt, 
prima statim sic Pertinacis cena despecta, luxuriosum parasse con 
vivium ostreis et alitibus et piscibus adornatum, quod falsum fuisse 
constat; nam Julianus tante parsimonie# fuisse perbibetur ut per 
| triduum porcellum, per triduum leporem divideret, si quis ei forte 
| Misisset ; spe autem nulla existente religione, obribus leguminibus- 

que contentus, sine carne cenaverit. Deinde neque coenavit prius 
quam sepultus esset Pertinax et tristissimus cibum ob ejus necem 
sumpsit, et primam noctem vigiliis continuavit de tanta necessitate 
sollicitus.” Hist. August. p. 61. . 4 

The Latin translation of the passage from Dion Cassius, reads 
thus: . ’ vi 

“ Hoc modo quum imperium senatus etiam consultis stabilivisset, 
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He had reason to tremble. On the throne 
of the world he found himself without a 
friend, and even without an adherent. ‘The guards 
themselves were ashamed of the prince whom their | 
avarice had persuaded them to accept; nor was there | 
a citizen that did not consider his elevation with hor- | 
ror, as the last insult on the Roman name. The no- 
bility, whose conspicuous station, and ample posses- | 
sions, exacted the strictest caution, dissembled their | 
sentiments, and met the affected civility of the emperor | 
with smiles of complacency, and professions of duty. 
But the people, secure in their numbers and obscurity, | 
gave afree vent to their passions. The streets and 
public places of Rome resounded with clamours and 
imprecations. ‘The enraged multitude affronted the | 
person of Julian, rejected his liberality, and conscious 
of the impotence of their own resentinent, they called 
aloud on thé legions of the frontiers to assert the vio- | 
lated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The armies of The public discontent was soon dif-| 
i Syria, fused from the centre to the frontiers of | 
declare against the empire. The armies of Britain, of | 

Syria, and of Jilyricum, lamented the 


The public dis- 
content, 


Julian. 
death of Pertinax, in whose company, or under whose 
command, they had so often fought and conquered. | 
They received with surprise, with indignation, and per- | 
haps with envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the | 
pretorians had disposed of the empire by public auc- 
tion ; and they sternly refused to ratify the ignominious 
bargain. Their immediate and unanimous revolt was} 
fatal to Julian, but it was fatal at the same time to the | 
public peace; as the generals of the respective armies, 
Clodius Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius 
Severus, were still more anxious to succeed than to 
revenge, the murdered Pertinax. Their forces were 
exactly balanced. Each of them was at the head of | 
three legions,’ with a numerous train of auxiliaries; | 
and however different in their characters, they wereall | 
soldiers of experience and capacity. 
Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, | 
surpassed both his competitors in the | 
nobility of his extraction, which he derived from some 
of the most illustrious names of the old republic.‘ 
But the branch from whence he claimed his descent, | 
was sunk into mean circumstances, and transplanted 
into a remote province. It is difficult to form a just 
idea of his true character. Under the philosophic 
cloak of austerity, he stands accused of concealing 
most of the vices which degrade human nature." But! 
his accusers are those venal writers who adored the 
fortune of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of an | 
unsuccessful rival. Virtue, or the appearances of vir-| 
tue, recommended Albinus to the confidence and good | 
opinion of Marcus; and his preserving with the son | 
the same interest which he had acquired with the fa- 
ther, isa proof at least that he was possessed of a very | 
flexible disposition. The favour of a tyrant does not 
always suppose a want of merit in the object of it; he 
may, without intending it, reward a man of worth and | 
ability, or he may find such a man useful to his own 
service. It does not appear that Albinus served the 
son of Marcus, either as the minister of his cruelties, 
oreven as the associate of his pleasures. He was em- 


Clodius Albinus 
in Britain. 








in palatium proficiseitur : ubi quam invenisset ca-nam paratam Perti 
naci derisit illam vehementer et arcessitis, unde et quoquo modo po 
tuit, pretiosissimis quibusque rebus mortuo adiue intus jacenti, se- 
met ingurgitavit, lusit aleis et Pyladem saltatorem cum aliis quibuas- 
dam assumpsit.” Dion, lib. Ixxiii. p. 1255 | 
To add to the account of Dion the last sentence of that of Spartia- | 
nus, as Gibbon has done, is not reconciling the two passages. Rei- | 
marus has not attempted to reconcile so evident a contradiction, he 
has examined the strength of the two authorities, and prefers that 
of Dion, which is, besides, confirmed by Herodian. ii.?7. 1. See his 
commentaries upon the passage of Dion, just quoted."—G. ] 
P Dion, |. Ixxiii. p. 1235. | 
4The Posthumian and the Cejonian; the former of whom was 
raised to the consulship in the fitth year after its institution. } 
r Spartianus, in his undigested collections, mixes up al! the virtues 
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ployed in a distant honourable command, when he re 
ceived a confidential letter from the emperor, acquaint 
ing him of the treasonable designs of some discontented 
generals, and authorizing him to declare himself the 
guardian and successor of the throne, by assuming the 
title and ensigns of Cesar.* The governor of Bri- 
tain wisely declined the dangerous honour, which 
would have marked him for the jealousy, or involved 
him in the approaching ruin, of Commodus. He 
courted power by nobler, or, at least, by more specious 
arts. Ona premature report of the death of the empe- 
ror, he assembled his troops; and, in an elegant dis- 
course, deplored the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, 
described the happiness and glory wihrich their ances- 
tors had enjoyed under the consular government, and 
declared his firm resolution to reinstate the senate and 
people in their legal authority. This popular harangue 
was answered by the loud aeclamations of the British 
legions, and received at Rome with a secret murmur 
of applause. Safe in the possession of this little 
world, and in the command of an army less distin- 
guished indeed for discipline than for numbers and 
valour,' Albinus braved the menaces of Commedus, 
maintained towards Pertinax a stately ambiguous re- 
serve, and instantly declared against the usurpation of 
Julian. The convulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions 
of patriotism. A regard to decency induced him to 
decline the lofty titles of Augustus and emperor; and 
he imitated perhaps the example of Galba, who, ona 
similar oceasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant of 
the senate and people." 

Personal merit alone had raised Pes- Pescennius Niger 
cennius Niger, from an obscure birth in Syria. 
and station, to the government of Syria; a lucrative 
and important command, which, in times of civil con- 
fusion, gave him a near prospect of the throne. Yet 
his parts seem to have been better suited to the second 


| than to the first rank ; he was an unequal rival, though 


he might have approved himself an excellent lieuten- 
ant, to Severus, who afterwards displayed the great- 
ness of his mind by adopting several useful instivutions 
from a vanquished enemy.* In his government, Niger 
acquired the esteem of the soldiers, and the love of 
the provincials. His rigid discipline fortified the val- 
our and confirmed the obedience of the former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with the 
mild firmness of his administration, than with the affa- 
bility of his manners, and the apparent pleasure with 


| which he attended their frequent and pompous festi- 


vals.’ As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious 
murder of Pertinax had reached Antioch, the wishes 
of Asia invited Niger to assume the imperial purple 
and revenge his death. The legions of the eastern 
frontier embraced his cause; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of A:thiopia* to the Hadri- 
atic, cheerfully submitted to his power: and the kings 
beyond the Tigris and the Euphrates congratulated 
his election, and offered him their homage and ser- 
vices. The mind of Niger was not capable of receiv- 
ing this sudden tide of fortune; he flattered himself 
that his accession would be undisturbed by competi- 
tion, and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he en- 
joyed the vain pomp of triumph, he neglected to secure 
the means of victory. Instead of entering into an ef- 
fectual negociation with the powerful armies of the 








TT 


s Hist. August. p. 80. 84. 

t Pertinax, who governed Britain a few years before. had been left 
for dead, in amutiny of the soldiers. Hist. August. p.54. Yet they 
loved and regretted him ; adwirantibus eam virtutem cui irasceban- 
tur. 

v Sueton. in Galb. e¢. 10. 


Hist. August. p. 76. } 
: Herod. 1. ii. p68 The chronicle of John Malala, of Antioch, 


shows the zealous attachment of his countrymen to these festivals, 
which at once gratified their superstition, and their love of pleasure. 
2 A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in the Augustan his- 


and all the vices that enter into the human composition, and be- | tory, as an ally, and, indeed, as a persona! friend of Niger. If Spar- 
stows them on the same object. Such, indeed, are many of the char- | tianus is not, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, he has brought to light 
acters in the Augustan History. | a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to history. 
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west, whose resolution might decide, or at least must 
balance, the mighty contest; instead of advancing 
without delay towards Rome and Italy, where his pres- 
ence was impatiently expected,* Niger trifled away 
in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable moments 
which were diligently improved by the decisive acti- 
vity of Severus.” 

The country of Pannonia and Dalma- | 
tia, which occupied the space between 
the Danube and the Hadriatic, was one of the last and 
most difficult conquests of the Romans. In the defence 
of national freedom, two hundred thousand of these 
barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed the 
declining age of Augustus, and exercised the vigilant 
prudence of Tiberius at the head of the collected force 
of the empire.° The Pannonians yielded at length to 
the arms and institutions of Rome. Their recent sub- 
jection, however, the neighbourhood, and even the 
mixture, of the unconquere d tribes, and perhaps the 
climate, adapted, as it has been observed, to the pro- 
duction of great bodies and slow minds,? all contribu- 
ted to preserve some remains of thei: original ferocity, 
and under the tame and uniform countenance of Roman 
provincials, the hardy features of the natives were still 
to be discerned. ‘Their warlike youth afforded an in- 
exhaustible supply of recruits to the legions stationed 
on the banks of the Danube, and which, from a per- 
petual welfare against the Germans and Sarmatians, 
were deservedly esteemed the best troops in the ser- 
vice. 


Pannonia and 
+ Dalmatia. 


Beptimus Seve- 
rus. 
tive of Africa, who, in the gradual ascent of private 
honours, had concealed his daring ambition, which was 
never diverted from its steady course by the allure- 
ments of pleasure, the apprehension of danger, or thé 
feelings of humanity.* On the first news of the mur- 
der of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, painted in 
the most lively colours the crime, the insolence, and | 
the weakness of the pretorian guards, and animated 
the legions to arms and to revenge. He concluded 
(and the peroration was thought extremely eloquent) 
with promising every soldier about four hundred 


pounds; an honourable donative, double i value t 
the infamous bribe with which Julian had purchased 
the empire. ‘The acclamations of the army imme- 


Declared empe- diately saluted Severus with the names 


ror by = Pan- of Augustus, Pertinax, and emperor; 
an legions, 
moe. 192,” and he thus attained the lofty station to 


April 13. which he was invited, by conscious me- 
rit and a long train of dreams and omens, the fruitful 
offspring e ither of his superstition or policy.s 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the 
peculiar advantage of his situation. His province ex- 
tended to the Julian Alps, which gave an easy access 
into Italy; and he remembered the say- 
ing of Augustus, That a Pannonian army 


a Dion, I. xxiii. p. 1228 Herod. |. ii. p. 67. A verse in every 
one’s mouth at that time, seems to express the general opinion of the 
three rivals; Optimus est Viger, bonus Afer, pessimus Albus. Hist. 
August, p. 

b Herodian, 1 . p. 71. 

c See an acc ae of that memorable war in Velleius Paterculus, ii. 
110, &c. who served in the army of Tiberius, 

4 Such is the reflection of Herodian, |. ii. p. 
Austrians allow the influence ? 

€ In the letter to Albinus, already mentioned, Commodus acc uses 
Se~ erus, as one of the ambitious generals who censured 
aad wished to occupy his place. Hist. August. p. 80. 

f Pannonia was too poor to supply such asum. It was probably 
promised in the camp, and paid at Rome, after the victory. In fix 
ing the sum, I have adupted the conjecture of Casaubon. See Hist 
August. p. 66. Comment. p. 115. 

g Herodian, |. ii. p. 7. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the 
banks of the Danube, either at Carnuntum, according to Spartianus, 
(Hist. August. p. 65.) or else at Sabaria, according to Victor. Mr. 
Huing¥in supposing that the birth and dignity of Severus were too 
much inferior to the imperial crown, and that he marched into Italy | 
as ggneral only, has not considered this transaction with his usual 
accuracy. (Essay on the Original Contract. 

[Carnuntum, opposite to the mouth of the Morava. There is | 
some hes ‘ation as to its situation between Petronnel and Hamburgh; 

a smi. village between them seems to indicate an ancient place by | 
the name of Altenburgh, (Oid Town.) D'Anville, Geogr. Anc. vol. 


1. p. 154, Sedaria, now Sarvar.—G.}) 


Marches into 
Italy. 











74, 


Villthe modern 


his conduct, 


LINE AND FALL 


[might in ten days appear in sight of Rome.” 


. . ° | 
The Pannonian army was at this time | 
commanded by Septimus Severus, a na- | 


| the nearest ver 
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By a 
celerity proportioned to the greatness of the occasion, 
he might reasonably hope to revenge Pertinax, punish 
Julian, and receive the homage of the senate and 
people, as their lawful emperor, before his competitors, 
separated from Italy by an immense tract of sea and 
land, were apprised of his success, or even of his elec- 
tion. During the whole expedition, he scarcely allow- 
ed himself any moments for sleep or food; marching 
on foot, and in complete armour, at the head of his 
columns, he insinuated himself into the confidence and 
affection of his troops, pressed their diligence, revived 
their spirits, animated their hopes, and was well sa- 
tisfied to share the hardships of the meanest soldier, 
whilst he kept in view the infinite superiority his 
reward. 

The wretched Julian had expected, and 
thought himself prepared, to dispute the wards Rome 
with the governor of Syria; but in the invin- 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian legions, he 
saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of every 
messenger increased his just apprehensions. He was 
successively informed, that Severus had passed the 
Alps; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable 
oppose his progress, had received him with the warm- 
est professions of joy and duty; that the important 
place of Ravenna had surrendered without resistance, 
and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of the 
conqueror. ‘The enemy was now within two hundred 
and fifty miles of Rome; and every moment diminish- 
ed the narrow -— of life and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, Or Distress of Ju 
at least to protr: ict, his ruin. He implored lian. 
the venal faith of the pretorians, filled the city with 
unavailing preparations for war, drew Jines round the 
suburbs, and even strengthened the fortifications of the 
palace; asif those last entrenchments could be defend- 
ed without hope of relief, against a victorious invader. 
Fear and shame prevented the guards from deserting 
his standard; but name of the 


Advances to 


empire 


to 


they trembled at the 
Pannonian legions, commanded by an experienced ge- 
neral, and accustomed to vi anquish the barbarians on 
the frozen Danube.' They quitted, with a sigh, the 
pleasures of the baths and theatres, to put on 


Ls 


arms, 


whose use they had almost forgotten, and beneath the 
weight of which they were oppressed. ‘The unprac- 
tised elephants, whose uncouth appearance, it was 
hoped, would strike terror into the army of the north, 


threw their unskilful riders; and the awkward evolu- 


tions of the marines, drawn from the fleet of Misenum, 
were ridicule to the popu whilst the 
senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and 
weakness of the usurper.® 

Every motion of Julian betrayed his 
trembling perplexity. He insisted that 
Severus should be declared a public enemy by the 
He entreated that the Pannonian general might 
associated to the empire. He sent public ambas- 


an object of lace; 


His uncertain 
conduct 


se- 
nate. 
be 


sadors of consular rank to negociate with his rival; he 
despatched private assassins to take away his life. 
He designed that the Vestal virgins, and all the col- 


leges of priests, in their sacerdotal habits, and bearing 
before them the sacred p! ledges of the Roman ri ligion, 
should advance, in solemn proce ssion, to meet the 
Pannonian legions; and, at the same time, he vainly 
tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, by magic 
ceremonies, and unlawful sacrifices.' , 
Severus, who dreaded neither his arms Ix deserted by 


nor his enchantments, guarded himself *¢ pret 


3. We 
ext 


must reckon the march from 
nd the sight of the city as 


us, |, jie 
Pannonia, 
far as two hundred miles, 


} 
reu 


ge ot 


h Velleius Pat 


and 


i This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric. but an allusion to a real 
fact recorded by Dion, L. Ixxi. p. 1181. It probably happened more 
than once, 

k Dion, I. Ixxiii, p. 1233. Werodian, L. li. p. 81. There is no surer 


proof of the military skill of the Romans, than their first surmount 
| ing the idle terror, and afterwards disdaining the dangerous use, of 


| | elephants, in war. 


1 Hist, August. p. 62, 63 
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from the only danger of secret conspiracy, by the faith- 
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ful attendance of six hundred chosen men, who never | 


quitted his person or their cuirasses, either by night or 
day, during the whole march. Advancing with a 


steady and rapid course, he passed, without difficulty, | 


the defiles 
the troops and ambassadors sent to retard his progress, 
and made a short halt at Interamnia, about seventy 
miles from Rome. His victory was already secure ; 
but the despair of the pretorians might have rendered 
it bloody ; and Severus had the laudable ambition of 
ascending the throne without drawing the sword.™ 
His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured the 
guards, that provided they would abandon their worth- 
less prince, and the perpetrators of the murder of Per- 
tinax, to the justice of the conqueror, he would no 
longer consider that melancholy event as the act of the 
whole body. The faithless pretorians, whose resis- 
tance was supported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly 
complied with the easy conditions, seized the greatest 
part of the assassins, and signified to the senate, that 
they no longer defended the cause of Julian. ‘That 
assembly, convoked by the consul, unanimously ac- 
knowledged Severus as lawful emperor, decreed divine 
honours to Pertinax, and pranounced a sentence of de- 
position and death against his unfortunate successor. 
Julian conducted into a_ private 
apartment of the baths of the palace, and 
nate, A. D. 193, beheaded as a common criminal, after 
June 2 having purchased, with an immense 
treasure, an anxious and precarious reign of only sixty- 
six days." The almost incredible expedition of Se- 
verus, who, in so short a space of time, conducted a 
numerous army from the banks of the Danube to those 
of the Tyber, proves at once the plenty of provisions 
produc ed by agriculture and commerce, the goodness 
of the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the in- 
dolent subdued temper of the provinces.° 

The first cares of Severus were be- 
stowed on two measures, 
ed by policy, the other by decency; the 
revenge, and the honours, due to the memory of Perti- 
nax. Before the new emperor entered Rome, he 
sued his commands to the pretorian guards, directing 


and condemned was 
and executed by 


order of the se- 


Disgrace of the 
pretorian 


guards. 


of the Apennines, received into his party | 
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rites to that excellént prince, whom they had loved, 
and still regretted. ‘The concern of his successor was 
probably less sincere. He esteemed the virtues of 
Pertinax, but those virtues would for ever have con- 
fined his ambition to a private station. Severus pro- 
nounced his funeral oration with studied eloquence, 
inward satisfaction, and well-acted sorrow; and by 
this pious regard to his memory, convinced the credu- 
lous multitude that he alone was worthy to supply his 
place. Sensible, however, that arms, not ceremonies, 
must assert his claim to the empire, he left Rome at 
the end of thirty days, and without suffering himself 
to be elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter 
his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune Success of Seve- 

rus against Ni- 

of Severus have induced an elegant his- ger. and against 
torian to compare him with the first and Albinus. 
greatest of the Cesars." The parallel is, at least, im- 
perfect. Where shall we find, in the character of Se- 
verus, the commanding superiority of soul, the ge- 
nerous clemency, and the various genius, which could 
reconcile and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst of 
knowledge, and the fire of ambition ® In one instance 
only, they may be compared, with some degree of 
propriety ; in the celerity of their motions, and their 
civil victories. In less than four years,’ 4 »p. 193~297. 
Severus subdued the riches of the east, 
and valour of the west. He vanquished two competi- 
tors of reputation and ability, and defeated numerous 
armies, provided with weapons and discipline equal to 
his own. In that age, the art of fortification, and the 
principles of tactics, were well understood by all the 
Roman generals; and the constant superiority of Se- 


| verus was that of an artist, who uses the same instru- 


the one dictat- | 


is- 


them to await his arrival on a large plain near the city, | 


without arms, but in the habits of ceremony, in which 
they were accustomed to attend their sovereign. He 
was obeyed by those haughty troops, whose contrition 
the effect of 


was their just terrors. A chosen part of 
the Illyrian army encompassed them with levelled | 
spei a F Incapable of flight or resistance, they ex- 
pected their fate in silent consternation. Severus 


mounted the tribunal, sternly reproached them with 
perfidy and cowardice, dismissed them with ignominy 
from the trust ws ich they had betrayed, despoile »d 
them of their splendid ornaments, and banished the om, 
on pain of death, to the distance of an hundred miles 
from the capital. During the transaction, another de- 
tachment had been sent to seize their arms, 
their camp, and prevent the hasty consequences 


despair.? 


occupy 
3 of their 


The funeral and consecration of Per- 


Funeral and apo 5 . , 
theosis of Perti. tinax was next solemnized with every 
nax, 


circumstance of sad magnificence.4 The 


| @ 


senate, with a melancholy pleasure, performed the last | 


m Victor and Eutropius, viii. 17 
vian bridge, the Ponte Molle 
cient writers 

» Dion. |. ixxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, | 

© From these sixty six days, 
tinax was murdered on the 2 
bly elected on the 13th of April, (see Hist. August. p. 65. and Tille 
mont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 393. Note 7.) We cannot 
allow less than ten days after his election, to put a numerous army 
in motion, Forty days remain for thisrapid march ; and as we may 
compute about eight hundred miles from Rome to the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna. the army of Severus marched twenty miles every 
day, without halt or intermission. 

P Dion, |. Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 84. 

4 Dion, (1. Ixxiv. p. 1244.) who assisted at the ceremony as a sena- 
tor, gives a most pompous description of it. 


- mention a combat near the Mil 
, unknown to the better and more an 
ii. p. 83. Hist. August. p. 63. 
we must first deduct sixteen, as Per- 


eth of March, and Severus most proba- | 


| book of the Pharsalia, 


ments with more skill and industry than his rivals. I 
shall not, however, enter into a minute narrative of 
these military operations; but as thetwo civil wars 
against Niger and against Albinus were almost the 
same in their conduct, event, and consequences, I shall 
collect into one point of view, the most striking cir- 
cumstances, tending to develop the character of the 
conqueror, and the state of the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable Conduct of the 
as they seem to the dignity of public ‘wo civil wars, 
transactions, offend us with a less degrading idea of 
meanness, than when they are found in the intercourse 
of private life. In the latter, they discover a want of 
courage; in the other, only a defect of power: and, 
as it is impossible for the most able statesmen to sub- 
due millions of followers and enemies by their own 
personal strength, the world, under the name of poli- 
cy, seems to have granted them a very liberal indul- 
of craft and dissimulation. Yet , 
the arts of Severus cannot be justified aoe Cee 
by the most ample privileges of state reason. He 
promised only to betray, he flattered only to ruin; and 
however he might occasionally bind himself by oaths 
and treaties, his conscience, obsequious to his interest, 
always released him from the inconvenient obliga- 
tion." 

If his two competitors, reconciled by 
their common danger, had advanced 
upon him without delay, perhaps Severus would have 
sunk under their united effort. Had they even attack- 
ed him, at the same time, with separate views and 
separate armies, the contest might have been long and 
doubtful. But they fell, singly and successively, an 
easy prey to the arts as well as arms of their subtle 
enemy, lulled into security by the moderation of his 


vence 


towards Niger; 








r Herodian, I. iii. p. 172. 

®* Though it is not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan to exalts 
the character of Cwsar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in the tenth 
where he describes him, at the same time 
making love to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege against the power of 
Egypt, and conversing with the sages of the country, ia, im reality, 
the noblest panegyric. 

t Reckoning from this election, April 13, 193, ta the death of Albi. 
nus, February 19,197. See Tillemont’s Chronology. 

« Herodian, |. ii. p. 85. 
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professions, 
action. He first marched against Niger, whose repu- 
tation and power he the most dreaded : but he de clined 


THE DECLINE 


and overwhelmed by the rapidity of his! 


any hostile declarations, suppressed the name of his | 


antagonist, and only signified to the senate and people 
his intention of regulating the eastern provinces. In 
private he spoke of Niger, his old friend and intended 
successor,* with the most affectionate regard, and 
highly applauded his generous design of revenging 
the murder of Pertinax. ‘T'o punish ‘the vile usurper 
of the throne, was the duty of every Roman general. 
To persevere in arms, and to resist a Jawful emperor, 
acknowledged by the senate, would alone render him 
criminal.Y The sons of Niger had fallen into his 
hands among the children of the provincial governors, 
detained at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their 
parents.* As long as the power of Niger inspired 
terror, or even respect, they were educated with the 
most tender care, with the children of Severus him- 
self; but they were soon involved in their fathe r’s 
ruin, and removed, first by exile, and afterwards by 
death, from the eye of public compassion.* 

Whilst Severus was engaged in his 
eastern war, he had reason to appre- 
hend that the governor of Britain might pass the sea 
and the Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, and 
oppose his return with the authority of the senate and 
the forces of the west. The ambiguous conduct of 
Albinus, in not assuming the imperial title, left r 
for negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his professi 
of patriotism, and the jealousy of sovereign power, h« 
accepted the precarious rank of Cesar, as a reward for 
his fatal neutrality. Till the first contest was decided, 
Severus treated the man, whom he had doomed to de- 
struction, with every mark of esteem and regard. 
Even in the letter, in which he announced his victory 
over Niger, he styles Albinus the brother of his soul 
and empire, sends him the affectionate salutations of 
his wife Julia, and his young famil Ys and entreats him 
to preserve the armies and the republic faithful to their 
common interest. The messengers charged with this 
letter were instructed to accost the Cesar with re- 
spect, to desire a private audience, eae to plunge their 
daggers into his heart.” The conspiracy was disco- 
vered, and the too credulous Albin 1us, at length, passed 
over to the continent, and prepared for an unequal con- 
test with his rival, who rushed upon him at the head 
of a veteran and victorious army. 

The military labours of Severus seem 

civil wars, jnadequate to the importance of his con- 
quests. Two engagements,‘ the one near the Hy 
pont, the other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided 
the fate of his Syrian competitor; and the troops of 
Europe asserted their usual ascendant over the effemi- 
nate natives of Asia.* The battle of Lyons, where 
hundred and fifty thousand® Romans were engaged, 
was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour of th 
British army maintained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful 
contest with the h: irdy discipline of the Illyrian legions. 
The fame and person of Se verus appeared, during a 
few moments, irrecoverably lost, tll that warlike 


x Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was indu 
given out, that he intended to appoint Niger and Albinus his succes 
sors. As he could not be sincere with respect to both, he might not 
be so with regard to either Yet Severus carried his hypocrisy so 
far, as to profess that intention in the memoirs of his own life. © 

y Hist. August. p. 65. 

z This a" — ed by Commodus, proved very useful to S« 
verus. He found, ome, the children of many of the principal 
adherents of his rivals ; and he employed them more than once to 
intimidate, or seduce ys parents. 

a Herodian, |. iii. p.96. Hist. August. p. ¢ 

b Hist. August. p. 84. Spartianus has inserted this curious letter at 
full length. 

¢ [There were three engagements, one near to Cyzicum, not far 
from the Hellespont; the second near Nice. in Bithynia; the third 
near Issus, in Cilicia, where Alexander had defeated Darins. (Dion, 
p. 1247—49. Herodian, book iii. ¢. 2 & 4.)—G.] 


4 Consult the third book of Herodian, and the seventy-fourth 
of Dion Cassius. 


® Dion, |. Ixxv. p. 1260. 


towards Albinus. 
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Event of the 


lles- 


one 





striously 


57, 68. 


boo 


k 


| he was taken into the service of the conqueror 
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prince rallied his fainting troops, and led them on to a 


decisive victory.£ —The war was finished by that me- 
morable day. 
The civil wars of medern Europe decided by one 


have been distinguished, not only by the or two battles. 
fierce animosity, but likewise by the obstinate perse- 
verance, of the contending factions. They have gene- 
rally been justified by some prine iple, or, at least, co- 
loured by some pretext, of religion, freedom, or loy- 
alty. The leaders were nobles of independent proper- 
ty and heredit: iry influence. The troops fought like 
men interested in the decision of the quarrel; and as 
military spirit and party zeal were strongly diffused 
thoughout the whole commun ity, a vanquishe d chief 


was immediately supplied with new adherents, eager 
to shed their blood in the same cause. But the Ro- 
mans, after the fall of the republic, combated only for 


the choice of masters. 


Under the standard of a popu- 
lar candid: 


rte for empite, a few enlisted from affection, 


some from fear, many from interest, none from prin I1Cl- 
io. The legions, uninflamed by party zeal, were 
allured into civil war by liberal donatives, and still 
nore liberal promises. A defeat, by disabling the 


chief from the performance of his engagements, dis- 
solved the mercenary allegiance of his follow ers; and 
left them to consult their own safety, by a time! 
sertion of an unsuccessful cause. It was of little 


Vy de- 
mo- 


ment to the provinces, under whose name they were 
oppressed or governed; they were driven by the im- 
pulsion of the present power, and as soon as that 


power y ielded toa superior force, the y hastened to im- 
plore the clemency of the conqueror, who, as he had 
an immense debt to discharge, was obliged to sacrifice 
the most guilty countries to the avarice of his soldiers. 
In the vast extent of the Roman empire, there were 
few fortified cities capable of protecting a route d army; 


nor was there any person, or family, or order of men, 
whose natural interest, unsupporte id by the powers of 
government, was capable of restoring the cause of a 
sinking party.® 

Y et, in the contest between Nige rand Siere of Ry 
Severus, a single city deserves an hon- zantiuim 
ourable exception. ‘As Byzantium was one of the 
greatest ssages from Eur pe into Asia, it had been 
pr vided with a strong garrison, and a fleet of five 
hundred vessels was anchored in the harbour.” Thi 
impetuosity of Severus disappointed this prudent 
scheme of defence; he left to his generals the siege 


Byzantium, fores d the less guarded passage of the 
Hellespont, and, impatient of a meaner enemy, pressed 


forward to encounter his rival. Byzantium, attacked 
by a numerous and increasing army, and afterwards by 
the naval power of the empire, sustained a siege of 
three years, and remained faithful to the name and me- 
mory of Niger. The citizens and soldiers (we know 
not from what caus ) were animated with equal fury ; 


several of the principal officers 
ed of, or who disdained, a pardon, had thrown them- 
selves into this last refuge: the fortifications were es- 
teemed impregnable, and, in the defence of the place, 
a brated displayed all the mechanic 
powers known to the ancients.' Byzantium, at length, 


f Niger, who de spalr- 


cele engineer 


Surre ndered to famine. The macistrates and s Idiers 

f Dion, |. Ixxv. p. 1261 Herodian, I. iii. p. 110 Hist. Aucust. p 
68. The battle was fought in the plain of Trevoux, three or four 
leagues from Lyons See Tillemont, tom. til. p. 406 Note 18 

According to Herodian, it was the lieutenant Letus who re 

called the troops to the combat, and gained this battle, which was 
almost lost by Severus. Dion also attributes to him a great part of 
the victory Through fear perhaps, or jealousy, Severus at last 
caused him to be putto death. Dion. p. 1264.—G 

¢ Montesquieu, Considerations sur Ja Grandeur et la Decadence des 
tomains, c. xii 

h Most of these, as may be suppoeed, w eresmall open vessels: some, 
however, were galleys of two. and a few of three, ranks of oars. 


His skill saved his ti 
For the particular 
Ixxv. p. 1251.) and Hero- 
the fanciful Chevalier de Fo- 
tom. i. p. 76. 


i The engineer's name was Priscus fe, and 


consult Dion Cassius (I 
for the theory of it, 
fee Polybe, 


facta of the siege, 
dian (I, iil. p. 95. 
lard may be looked into, 
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were put to the sword, the walls demolished, the pri- | 
vileges suppressed, and the destined capital of the | 
east subsisted only as an open village, subject to the 
insulting jurisdiction of Perinthus) The historian 
Dion, who had admired the flourishing, and lamented 
the desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the revenge | 
of Severus, for depriving the Roman people of the 
strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontus 
and Asia.* The truth of this observation was but too 
well justified in the succeeding age, when the Gothic | 
fleets covered the Euxine, and passed through the un-| 
defended Bosphorus into the centre of the Mediterra- 
nean. 


Deaths of Niger 
and Albinus. 
Crue! conse 

que neces of the 
civil wars. 


Both Niger and Albinus were disco- | 
vered and put to death in their flight from 
the field of battle. Their fate excited 
neither surprise nor compassion. ‘They 
had staked their lives against the chance of empire, 
and suffered what they would have inflicted ; nor did 
Severus claim the arrogant superiority of suffering his 
rivals to live in a private station. But his unforgiving 
temper, stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of re- 
venge, where there was no room for apprehension. | 
The most considerable of the provincials, who, with-| 
out any dislike to the fortunate candidate, had obeyed 
the governor under whose authority they were acci- 
dentally placed, were punished by death, exile, and 
especially by the confiscation of their estates. Many 
cities of the east were stript of their ancient honours, 
and obliged to pay into the treasury of Severus, four| 
times the amount of the sums contributed by them for 
the service of Niger.! - 

Animosity of ‘Till the final decision of the war, the | 
Severus against cruelty of Severus was, in some mea-| 

the senate. sure, restrained by the uncertainty of the | 
event, and his pretended reverence for the senate. ‘The 
head of Albinus, accompanied with a menacing letter, 
announced to the Romans, that he was resolved to 
spare none of the adherents of his unfortunate compe- 
titors. He was irritated by the just suspicion that he 
never had possessed the affections of the senate, and | 
he concealed his old malevolence under the recent dis- 
covery of some treasonable correspondences. ‘Thirty- 
five senators, however, accused of having favoured the 
party of Albinus, he freely pardone d; and, by his sub- 
sequent behaviour, endeavoured to convince them, that 
he had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their supposed | 
offences. But at the same time he condemned forty- | 
one™ other senators, whose names history has record- 
ed; their wives, children, and clients, attended them 
in death, and the noblest provincials of Spain and Gaul | 
were involved in the same ruin. Such rigid justice, 
for so he termed it, was, in the opinion of Severus, the 
only conduct capable of ensuring peace to the people, 
or stability to the prince; and he condescended slight- 
ly to lament, that, to be mild, it was necessary that he 
should first be cruel." 





j [Perinthus, upon the shores of the Propontis, was finally called 
k J 






Tleraclea, and this name can be traced in that of Erekli, situated 
upon the site of this city, now in ruins. See D’Anville, Geogr. auc. 
vol. i, p. 29). Byzantium, afterwards Constantinople, caused in its 


turn, the d Heraclea G 


k Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianus and some modern 
Greeks, we may be assured from Dion and Herodian, that Byzanti- | 
um, many years after the death of Severus, lay in ruins. 

[There is no contradiction between the cccount of Dion and that 
of Spartianus, and of other modern Greeks. Dion does not say that 
Severus destroyed Byzantium—bhe says only that he deprived it of 
its immunities and privileges. robbed its inhabitants of their proper 
ty, demolished its fortifications, and subjected the city to the juris 
diction of Perinthus. Thus, when Spartianus, Suidas and Cedre 
nus, say that Severus and his son Antoninus, at last restored to By 
zantium its rights and privileges, erected temples in it, &c., this can 
very easily be reconciled with the account of Dion; besides, also, 
the latter spoke of it in the fragments of his history which have | 
been lost. According to Herodian, his expressions are evidently ex- 
aggerated, and there are so many inaccuracies in his history of Se- 
verus, that it is more than probable that this is one of them.—@Q.] 

! Dion, Ixxiv. p.1250, 

m Dion, (|. Ixxv. p. 1264.) only 29 senators are mentioned by him, 
but 4] are named in the Avgustan History, p. 69. among whom are 
six of the name of Pescennius. Herodian (I. iii. p. 115.) speaks in 


ecline of 





general of the cruelties of Severus. 


® Aurelius Victor. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


|in the idleness of quarters. 


| pitals of the Parthian monarchy. 
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The true interest of an absolute m0- The wisdom and 
narch generally coincides with that of justice of his go- 
his people. Their numbers, their wealth Ver™m™ent. 
their order, and their security, are the best and only 
foundations of his real greatness ; and were he totally 
devoid of virtue, prudence might supply its place, and 
would dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus con- 
sidered the Roman empire as his property, and had no 
sooner secured the possession, than he bestowed his 
care on the cultivation and improvement of so valuable 
an acquisition. Salutary laws, executed with inflexible 
firmness, soon corrected most of the abuses with which, 


| since the death of Marcus, every part of the govern- 


ment had been infected. In the administration of jus- 
tice, the judgments of the emperor were characterized 
by attention, discernment, and impartiality ; and when- 
ever he deviated from the strict line of equity, it was 
generally in favour of the poor and oppressed; not so 
much indeed from any sense of humanity, as from the 
natural propensity of a despot, to humble the pride of 
greatness, and to sink all his subjects to the same 
common level of absolute dependence. His expensive 
taste for building, magnificent shows, and above alla 
constant and liberal distribution of corn and provisions, 
were the surest means of captivating the affection of 
the Roman people.° The misfortunes of General peace 

civil discord were obliterated. The calm nd prosperity. 
of peace and prosperity was once more experienced in 
the provinees; and many cities, restored by the muni- 
ficence of Severus, assumed the title of his colonies, 
and attested by public monuments their gratitude and 
felicity.2 The fame of the Roman arms was revived 
by that warlike and successful emperor,’ and he boast- 
ed with a just pride, that, having received the empire 
oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, he left it 
established in profound, universal, and honourable 
peace.* 

Although the wounds of civil war Relaxation of mi- 
appeared completely healed, its morta] litary discipline. 
poison still lurked in the vitals of the constitution. 
Severus possessed a considerable share of vigour and 
ability ; but the daring soul of the first Cesar, or the 
deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to the 
task of curbing the insolence of the victorious legions. 
By gratitude, by misguided policy, by seeming neces- 
sity, Severus was induced to relax the nerves of disci- 
pline.t| The vanity of his soldiers was flattered with 
the honour of wearing gold rings; their ease was 
indulged in the permission of living with their wives 
He increased their pay 
beyond the example of former times, and taught them 
to expect, and soon to claim, extraordinary donatives 


| on every public occasion of danger or festivity. Elated 


by success, enervated by luxury, and raised above the 
level of subjects by their dangerous privileges,‘ they 
soon became incapable of military fatigue, oppressive 
to the country, and impatient of a just subordination. 
Their officers asserted the superiority of rank by a 
more profuse‘and elegant luxury. There is still extant 
a letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious state of 





o Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1272. Hist. August, p. 67. Severus celebrated 


i the secular games with extraordinary magnificence, and he left in 


the public granaries a provision of corn for seven years, at the rate 
of 75.000 modii, or about 2500 quarters per day. I am persuaded 
thatthe granaries of Severus were supplied fora long term, but [ 
am not less persuaded, that policy on the one hand, and admiration 
on the other, magnified the hoard far beyond its true contents. 

p See Spanheim's treatise of ancient medals, the inscriptions, and 
our learned travellers, Spon and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, &c. who, 
in Africa. Greece, and Asia, have found more monuments of Severus 
than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever. ; 

q He carried his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the ca- 
I shall have occasion to mention 
this war in its proper place. J : 

r Etiam in Britannis, was his own just and emphatic expression. 
Hist. August. 73. 

s Herodian, |. iii. p. 115. Hist. August. p 68. : 

t Upon the insolence and privileges of the soldiers, the 16th satire, 
falsely ascribed to Juvenal, may be consulted ; the style and circum- 
stances of it would induce me to believe, that it was com posed under 
the reign of Severus, or that of his son. 
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the army," and exhorting one of his generals to begin | 
the necessary reformation from the tribunes them- 
selves; since, as he justly deserves, the officer who| 
has forfeited the esteem, will never command the | 
obedience, of his soldiers." Had the emperor pursued | 
the train of reflection, he would have discovered, that 
the primary cause of this general corruption might be 
ascribed, not indeed to the example, but to the perni- 
cious indulgence, however, of the commander in chief. 
Slow estebfichs: The pretorians, who murdered their 
mentof the pre- emperor and sold the empire, had re- 
torian guards. ceived the just punishment of their trea- 
son; but the necessary, though dangerous, institution 
of guards, was soon restored on a new model by Se- 
verus, and increased to four times the ancient number.” 
Formerly these troops had been recruited in Italy ; and 
as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed the softer 
manner of Rome, the levies were extended to Mace- 
donia, Noricum, and Spain. In the room of these 
elegant troops, better adapted to the pomp of courts 
than to the uses of war, it was established by Severus, 
that from all the legions of the frontiers, the soldiers 
most distinguished ‘for strength, valour, and fidelity, 
should be occasionally draughted; and promoted, as 
an honour and reward, into the more ae service 
of the guards.* By this new institution, the Italian 
youth were diverted from the exercise of arms, and 
the capital was terrified by the strange aspect and 
manners of a multitude of barbarians. 
flattered himself, that the legions wou!d consider these 
chosen pretorians as the representatives of the whole 
military order; and that the present aid of fifty thou- 
sand men, superior in arms and appointme nts to any 
force that could be brought into the field against them, 
would for ever crush the hopes of rebellion, and secure 
the empire to himself and his posterity. 

The office of . -%@ command of these favoured and 
pretorian pre- formidable troops soon hecame the first 
fect. office of the empire. As the government 
degenerated into military despotism, the pretorian 
prefect, who in his origin had been a simple captain 
of the guards,’ was placed, not only at the head of the 
army, but of the finances, and even of the law. In 
every department of administration, he represented the 
erson, and exercised the authority, of the emperor. 
he first prefect who enjoyed and abused this immense 
power was Plautianus, the favourite minister of Se- 
verus. His reign lasted above ten years, till the 
marriage of his ‘daughter with the eldest son of the 
emperor, W hich seemed to assure his fortune, proved 
the occasion of his ruin.*» The animosities of the 
palace, by irritating the ambition and alarming the 
fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a revolution, 
and obliged the emperor, who still loved him, to con- 


u [Not of the army in general, but of the troops in Gaul. Even 
this letter and its contents seem to prove that Severus had determined 
to re-establish the discipline of thearmy. Herodien is the only his 
torian who accuses him of having been the first case of its remiss 
ness.— G.) 

¥ Hist. August. p. 73. 

~ Herodian. |. iii. p. 131. 

* Dion, I. Ixxiv. p. 1243. 

¥ [The Prefect of the Pretorians had never been a mere captain of 
the guards. From the moment of the creation of this office under 
Augustus, it was one of great power. This emperoralso command 
ed that there should always be two Prefects of the Praetorian guard 
who should be chosen from the equestrian rankonly. Tiberius first 
discarded the first part of this ordinance. Alexander Severus vio 
lated the second by appointing prefects from among the senators. 
it appears that it was under Commodus that the prefects of the 
Praetorian obtained their power over the civil jurisdiction—this ex 
tended only over Italy, with the exception of Rome and its territory, 
which was under the command of the prefect of the city. Asto the 
direction of the finances, and of the deduction of imposts, it was not 
entrusted to them till after the great changes made hy the first Con 
stantine in his organization of the empire, at least I know of no 

gsage which attributes it to them before this time, and Draken 
porch, who has discussed this question in his disse rtation De eficioe 
Prafectorum pretorio, (c. vi.) mentions none.—G.} 

z One of his most daring and wanton acts of power, was the castra 


But Severus | 


tion of an hundred free Romans, some of them married men, and | 


even fathers of families; merely that his daughter, on her marriage 


with the young emperor, might be attended by a train of eunuchs | 


worthy of an eastern queen. Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1271. 


jand the 


| of the empire as of his private patrimony.* ‘The 
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sent with reluctance to his death." After the fall of 
| Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, the celebrated Papi- 
nian, was appointed to execute the motley office of 
pretorian prefect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the virtue ‘The senate op- 
and even the good sense of the emperors pressed by mii- 
had been distinguished by their zeal or “'Y eeaputis 
affected reverence for the senate, and 


by a tender 


|regard to the nice frame of civil policy instituted by- 


Augustus. But the youth of Severus had been trained 
in the implicit obedience of camps, and his riper years 
spent in the despotism of military command. His 
haughty and inflexible spirit could not discover, or 
would not acknowledge, the advantage of preserving 
an intermediate power, however imaginary, between 
the emperor and the army. He disdained to profess 
himself the servant of an assembly that detested his 
person and trembled at his frown; he issued his com- 
mands, where his request would have proved as effec- 
tual; assumed the conduct and style of a sovereign 
and a — ror, and exercised, without disguise, the 
whole legislative as well as the executive power. 

The victory over the senate WaS €aSY x. maxims of 
and inglorious. Every eye and every the imperial pre- 
passion were directed to the supreme "sative. 
magistrate, who possessed the arms and treasure of the 
state ; whilst the senate, neither elected by the people, 
nor guarded by military force, nor animated by public 
spirit, rested its declining authority on the frail and 
crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory 
of a republic insensibly vanished, and made way for 
more natural and substantial feelings of monarchy. 

As the freedom and honours of Rome were successive ly 
communicated to the provinces, in which the old go- 
vernment had been either unknown, or was remember- 
ed with abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims 
was gradually obliterated. The Greek historians of 
the age of the Antonines® observe, with a malicious 
pleasure, that although the sovereign of Rome, in 
compliance with an obsolete prejudice, abstained from 
the nume of king, he possessed the full measure of 
regal power. In the reign of Severus, the senate was 
filled with po lished and eloquent slaves from the 
eastern provinces, who justified personal flattery by 
speculative principles of servitade. These new advo- 
cates of prerogative were heard with pleasure by the 
court, and with patience by the pe ople, when the y in- 
culeated the duty of passive obedience, and descanted 
on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. The lawyers 
historians concurred in teaching, that the 
imperial authority was held, not by the delegated com- 
mission, but by the irrevocable resignation, of the 
senate; that the emperor was freed from the restraint 
of civil laws, could command by his arbitrary will the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects, and might dispose 
most 
eminent of the civil lawyers, and particularly Papinian, 
Paulus, and UlIpian, f flourished under the house of Se- 
verus; and the Roman jurisprudence having closely 


united itself with the system of monarchy, was sup- 


posed to have atti sined its full maturity and perfection. 


Herodian, |. iii. p. 122,129. The gram 
marian of Alexandria seems, as itis not unusual, much better ac 
quainted with this mysterious transaction, and more assured of the 
euilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator ventures to be 

[Plautianus was a countryman, a kinsman, and an old friend of 
Severus; he had so entirely obtained the confidence of the emperor, 
that he was ignorant of the abuse he made of his power. Neverthe 
lees, Severus was at last informed of it, and began from that time to 
place him under more restraint. The marriage of Plautilia with 
Caracalla, was unfortunate, and this prince, who had been induced 
by force to consent to it, threatened both father and daughter that 
he would destroy them ae soon as he should ascend thethrone. Af. 
ter this Severus feared that Plautian would exert the power which 
he still possessed against the imperial family, and theretore had him 
slain in his presence, under pretext of the conspiracy which Dion 
believes, or supposes to have existed.—G. | 

»b Appian, in Proein. 

© Dion Cassius seems to have written with no other view than to 
form these opinions into an historical system. The Pandects will 
show how assiduously the lawyers, on their side, laboured in the 


» Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1274. 


| cause of prerogative. 


Onap. VI. 


The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of | 
the peace and glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties | 
by which it had been introduced. Posterity, who 
experienced the fatal effects of his maxims and ex- 
ample, justly considered him as the principal author 
of the decline of the Roman empire. 





—>_——— 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Death of Severus.--Tyranny of Caracalla.—Usur- 
pation of Macrinus.—Follies of Elagabaius.—Virtues | 
of Alexander Severus.—Licentiousness of the Army.— | 
General State of the Roman Finances. 


Greatness and =» L HE ascent to greatness, however steep 
discontent of and dangerous, may entertain an active 
Severus. spirit with the consciousness and exer- 
cise of its own powers; but the possession of a throne 
could never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an am- 
bitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt and ac- 
knowledged by Severus. Fortune and merit had, | 
from an humble station, elevated him to the first place 
among mankind. ‘* He had been all things,” as he | 
said himself, **and all was of little value.’* Dis-| 
tracted with the care, not of acquiring, but of preserv- 
ing, an empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, 
careless of fame,” and satiated with power, all his 
prospects of life were closed. The desire of pe Tpe- 
tuating the greatness of his family, was the only re- 
maining wish of his ambition and paternal tenderness. 
Like most of the Africans, Severus 
was passionately addicted to the vain 
studies of magic and divination, deeply versed in the 
interpretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with the science of judicial astrology ; which, | 
in almost every age except the present, has maintained | 
its dominien over the mind of man. He had lost his | 
first wife, whilst he was governor of the Lionnese 
Gaul.© In the choice of a second, he sought only to 
counect himself with some favourite of fortune; and 
as soon as he had discovered thata young lady cf Eme- 
sa, in Syria, had a royal nativity, he solicited, and ob- 
tained her hand.* Julia Domna (for that was her 
name) deserved all that the stars could promise her. | 
She possessed, even in an advanced age, the attrac-| 
tions of beauty,® and united to a lively imagination, a 
firmness of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom 
bestowed on her sex. Her amiable qualities never 
made any deep impression on the dark and jealous 
temper of her husband ; but in her son’s reign, she ad- 
ministered the principal affairs of the empire, with a 
prudence, that supported his authority; and with a 
moderation that sometimes corrected his wild extrava- 
gances.' Julia applied herself to letters and philoso- 
phy with some success, and with the most splendid 
reputation. She was the patroness of every art, and 
the friend of every man of genius. The grateful flat- 
tery of the learned, has celebrated her virtue; but, if | 
we may credit the scandal of ancient history, chastity 
was very far from being the most conspicuous virtue 
of the empress Julia." 
Theirtwoeons, WO sons, Caracalla! and Geta, were | 
Caracalla aod the fruit of this marriage, and the des- 
Geta tined heirs of the empire. ‘The fond 


His wife the em 
press Julia 


a Hist. August. p.71. ‘‘ Omnia fui, et nibil expedit.” } 
b Dion Cassius, |. xxvii. p. 1284. i 
ADout the year 186, M.de Tillemont is miserably embarrassed 

witha passage of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, who died in} 
the year 175, is introduced as having contributed to the marriage of | 
Beverns, and Julia, (1. lxxiv. p. 1243 The learned compiler forgot, 
that Dion is relating, not a real fact, but a dream of Severus; and 
dreams are circumseribed to no limits of time or space. Did M. de 
Tillemont imagine that marriages were consummated in the temple 
of Venus at Rome? Hist. des Empereurs, tom iil. p. 389. Note 6. 

@ Hist. August. p. 65. e Hist. August. p. 85. 

f Dion Cassius, |. laxvii. p. 1904, 1314 

g See a dissertation of Menage, at the end of his edition of Diogenes 
Laertius, de Faminis Philosophis. 

h Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1285. Aurelius Victor. 

i Bassianus was his first name, as it had been that of his maternal 
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hopes of the father, and of the Roman world, were 
soon disappointed by these vain youths, who displayed 
the indolent security of hereditary princes ; and a pre- 


| sumption that fortune would supply the place of merit 


and application. Without any emulation of virtue or 
talents, they discovered, almost from their infancy, a 
fixed and implacable antipathy for each ppyeir mutual 
other. Their aversion, confirmed by years, aversion to 

and fomented by the arts of theirinte- ¢¢! other. 

rested favourites, broke out in childish, and gradually 
in more serious, competitions; and, at length, divided 
the theatre, the circus,and the court, into two factions ; 
actuated by the hopes and fears of their respective 
leaders. ‘The prudent emperor endeavoured, by every 


| expedient of advice and authority, to allay, this grow- 


ing animosity. The unhappy discord of his sons 
clouded all his prospects, and threatened to overturn a 
throne raised with so much labour, cemented with so 


‘much blood, and guarded with every defence of arms 
'and treasure. With an impartial hand he maintained 


between them an exact balance of favour, conferred on 
both the rank of Augustus, with the revered name of 
Antoninus ; and for the first time the Ro- 
man world beheld three emperors.*¥ Yet 
even this equal conduct served only to inflame the 
contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted the right 
of primogeniture, and the milder Geta courted the 
affections of the people and the soldiers. In the an- 
guish of a disappointed father, Severus foretold, that 
the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to the 
stronger; who, in his turn, would be ruined by his 
own vices.! 

In these circumstances the intelli- The Caledonian 
gence of a war in Britain, and of an in- W@" A. D. 208. 
vasion of the province by the barbarians of the North, 
was received with pleasure by Severus. Though the 
vigilance of his lieutenants might have been sufficient 
to repel the distant enemy, he resolved to embrace the 
honourable pretext of withdrawing his sons from the 
luxury of Rome, which enervated their minds and irri- 
tated their passions ; and of inuring their youth to the 
toils of war and government. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age (for he was above three-score) and his 
gout, which obliged him to be carried in a litter, he 
transported himself in person into that remote island, 
attended by his two sons, his whole court, and a for- 
midable army. He immediately passed the walls of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s coun- 
try, with a design of completing the long-attempted 
conquest of Britain. He penetrated to the northern 
extremity of the island, without meeting an enemy. 
But the concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians, 
who hung unseen on the rear and flanks of his army, 
the coldness of the climate, and the severity of a winter 
march across the hills and morasses of Scotland, are 
reported to have cost the Romans above fifty thousand 
men. ‘The Caledonians at length yielded to the power- 
ful and obstinate attack, sued fur peace, and surren- 
dered a part of their arms, and a large tract of territory. 
But their apparent submission lasted no longer than 
the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions had, 
retired, they resumed their hostile independence. Their 
restless spirit provoked Severus to send a new army 
into Caledonia, with the most bloody orders, not to 
subdue but to extirpate the natives. ‘They were saved 
by the death of their haughty enemy.™ 

“This Caledonian war, neither marked Fingal and his 
by decisive events, nor attended with any heroes. 


Three emperors. 


grandfather. During his reign he assumed the appellation of Anto- 
ninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. After 
his death, the public indignation loaded him with the nick names of 
Tarantusand Caracalla. The first was borrowed from a celebrated 
Gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he distributed 
to the people of Rome. 

k The elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the accurate M. de Tille- 
mont to the year 198: the association of Geta to the year 208. 

| Herodian, |. iii. p. 130. The Lives of Caracalla and Geta, in the 
Augustan History. 

m Dion, |. ixxvi. p. 1280, &c. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 132, &e 
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important consequences, would ill deserve our atten- 
tion; but it is supposed, not without a considerable 
degree of probability, that the invasion of Severus is 
connected with the most shining period of the British 
history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, with that of his 
heroes and bards, has been revived in our Janguage by 
a recent publication, is said to have commanded the 
Caledonians in that memorable juncture, to have elu- 
ded the power of Severus, and to have obtained a 
signal victory on the banks of the Carun, in which the 
son of the King of the World, Caracul, fled from his 
arms along the fields of his pride." Something of a 
doubtful mist still hangs over these Highland tradi- 
tions; nor can it be entirely dispelled by the most in- 
Contrast of the @eious researches of modern criticism :° 
Caledonians and but if we could, with safety, indulge the 
the Romans. = pleasing supposition, that Fingal lived, 
and that Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the 
situation and manners of the contending nations might 
amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel would be 
little to the advantage of the more civilized people, if 
we compared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with 
the generous clemency of Fingal ; the timid and bratal 
cruelty of Caracalla with the bravery, the tenderness, 
the elegant genius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs 
who, from motives of fear or interest, served under the 
imperial standard, with the free-born warriors who 
started to arms at the voice of the king of Morven; if, 
in a word, we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, 
glowing with the warm virtues of nature, and the 
degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of 
wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness 
of Severus inflamed the wild ambition 
and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. Impatient of 
any delay or division of empire, he attempted, more 
than once, to shorten the small! remainder of his father’s 
days, and endeavoured, but without success, to excite 
a mutiny among the troops.? The old emperor had 
often censured the misguided lenity of Marcus, who, 
by a single act of justice, might have saved the Ro- 
mans from the tyranny of his worthless son. 


Ambition of 
Caracalla. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| efit to the hostile brothers. 


jalready drawn with some accuracy. 


Placed | 


in the same situation, he experienced how easily the | 


rigour of a judge dissolves away in the tenderness of 
a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he could 
not punish; and this last and only instance of mercy 
was more fatal to the empire than a long series of 
cruelty.4 The discord of his mind irri- 
tated the pains of his body; he wished 
impatiently for death, and hastened the 
instant of it by his impatience. He 
expired at York, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his life,and in the eighteenth of a glorious and suc- 
cessful reign. In his last moments he recommended 
concord to his. sons, and his sons tothe army. The 
salutary advice never reached the heart, or even the 


Death of Seve- 
rus, and acces- 
sion of his two 
sons, 

A. D. 211. 
4th February 


understanding, of the impetuous youths; but the more | 


obedient troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance, 
and of the authority of their deceased master, resisted 
the solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed both 
brothers emperors of Rome. The new princes soon 
left the Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, 


celebrated their father’s funeral with divine honours, | 


and were cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sove- 
reigns, by the senate, the people, and the provinces. 
Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been al- 





» Ossian’s Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

© That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Roman His 
tory, is, perhaps. the only point of British antiquity in which Mr 
Macpherson and Mr. Whitaker are of the same opinion; and yet the 
opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian war, the son 
of Severus was known only by the appellation of Antonius, and it 
may seem strange, that the Highland bard should describe him by a 
nickname, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the 
Romans till after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed 
by the most ancient historians. See Dion, |. lxxvii. p. 1317. 
August. p. 89. Aurel. Victor. Euseb. in Chron. ad ann. 214, 

p Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1282. Hist. August. p.71. Aurel. Victor. 

§ Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1283. Hist. August. p. 89. 


Hist. | 
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lowed to the elder brother; but they both administered 
the empire with equal and independent power." 

Such a divided form of government j,.jonsy and ha 

would have proved a source of discord tred of the two 
between the most affectionate brothers. ©™perors. 
It was impossible that it could long subsist between 
two implacable enemies, who neither desired nor could 
trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one only 
céuld reign, and that the other must fall; and each of 
them, judging of his rival’s designs by his own, 
guarded his life with the most jealous vigilance from 
the repeated attacks of poison or the sword. ‘Their 
rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, during w hich 
they never ate at the same table, or slept in the same 
house, displayed to the provinces the odious spectacle 
of fraternal discord. On their arrival at Rome, they 
immediately divided the vast extent of the imperial 
palace No communication was allowed between 
their apartments; the doors and passages were dili- 
gently fortified, and guards posted and relieved with 
the same strictness as in a besieged place. The em- 
perors met only in public, in the presence of their 
afflicted mother; and each surrounded by a numerous 
train of armed followers. Even on these occasions 
of ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill dis- 
guise the rancour of their hearts.' 

This latent civil war already distract- 
ed the whole government, when a scheme 
was suggested that seemed of mutual ben- 
It was propos- 
ed, that since it was impossible to reconcile their minds, 
they should separate their interest and divide the em- 
pire between them. The conditions of the treaty were 
j It was agreed, 
that Caracalla, as the elder brother, should remain 
in possession of Europe and the western Afriea; and 
that he should relinquish the sovereignty of Asia and 
Egypt to Geta, who might fix his residence at Alex- 
andria or Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself 
in wealth and greatness; that numerous armies should 
be constantly encamped on either side of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers of the rival mon- 
archies ; and that the senators of European extraction 
should acknowledge the sovereign of Rome, whilst 
the natives of Asia followed the Emperor of the East. 
The tears of the empress Julia interrupted the nego- 
tiation, the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast with surprise and indignation. The mighty 
mass of conquest was so intimately united by the 
hand of time and policy, that it required the most 
forcible violence to rend it asunder. The Romans had 
reason to dread, that the disjointed members would 
soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
one master; but if the separation was permanent, the 
division of the provinces must terminate in the disso- 
lution of an empire whose unity had hitherto remained 
inviolate." 

Had the treaty been carried into exe- ygurder of Geta, 
cution, the sovereign of Europe might A. D. 212, 
soon have been the conqueror of Asia; 2th February. 
but Caracalla obtained an easier though a more guilty 


Fruitless nego- 
tiation for divid 
ing the empire 


between them. 


r Dion, |. Ixxvi, p. 1284. Herodian, |. iii. p, 135, 

* Mr. Hume is justly surprised ata passage of Herodian (I. iv. p. 
139.) who, on this occasion, represents the imperial palace as equal 
in extent to the restof Rome. The whole region of the Palatine 
Mount on which it was built, occupied, at most, a circumference of 
eleven or twelve thousand feet. the Notitia and Victor, in 

| Nardini’s Roma Antica But we should recollect that the opulent 
senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive gar 
| dens and superb palaces, the greatest part of which had been gra- 
| dually confiscated by the emperors. If Geta resided in the gardens 
that bore his name on the Janiculum, and if Caracalla inhabited the 
| gardens of Mecenas on the Esquiline, the rival brothers were se 
parated from each other by the distance of several miles; and yet 
the intermediate space was fiiled by the imperial gardens of Sallust, 
of Lucullus, of Agrippa, of Domitian, of Caius, &c. all skirting round 
the city, and all connected with each other, and with the palace, by 
| bridges thrown over the Tiber and the streets. But this explana- 
tion of Herodian would require, though it ill deserves, a particular 


See 


| dissertation, illustrated by a map of ancient Rome, 
t Herodian, |. iv. p. 129. 
« Herodian, |. iv, p. 144. 
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victory. He artfully listened to his mother’s entrea- 


ties, and consented to meet his brother in her apart- | 


ment, on terms of peaee and reconciliation. In the 
midst of their conversation, some centurions, who had 
contrived to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn 
swords upon the unfortunate Geta... His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, in the 
unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the hand, 
and covered with the blood of her younger son, while 
she saw the elder animating and assisting’ the fury 
As soon as the deed was perpe- 
trated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and horror in his 
countenance, ran towards the pretorian camp as his 
only refuge, and threw himself on the ground before 
the statues of the tutelar deities.* The soldiers at- 
tempted to raise and comfort him. In broken and dis- 
ordered words he informed them of his imminent dan- 
ger and fortunate escape ; insinuating that he had pre- 
vented the designs of his enemy, and declared his 
reselution to live and die with his faithful troops. 
Geta had been the favourite of the soldiers; but com- 
plaint was useless, revenge was dangerous, and they 
still reverenced the Their discontent 
died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon con- 
vineed them of the justice of his cause, by distributing 
in one lavish donative the accumulated treasures of 
his father’s reign. 
were of importance to his power or safety. 
Their declaration in his favour commanded the dutiful 
professions ¢ f tl 


of the assassins. 


son of Severus. 


alone 


he senate. 


The obsequious assembly 


was always prepared to ratify the deetsion of fortune ; 


but as Caracalla wished to assuage the first emotions 
of public indignation, the name of Geta was mention- 
ed with decency, and he received the funeral honours 
of a Roman emperor.* Posterity, in pity to his mis- 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We consider 
that young prince as the innocent victim of his broth- 
er’s ambition, without recollecting that he himself 
wanted power, rather than inclination, to consummate 
the same atte mpts of revenge and murder.* 

The crime went not unpunished. 
Neither business, nor pleasure, nor 
flattery could defend Caracalla from the stings of a 


guilty conscience; and he 


and cru 


eliy of Caracalla. 


confessed, in the anguish 
of a tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often 
beheld the angry forms of his father and his brother 
into life, to threaten and upbraid him.” The 
; of his crime should have induced him 
to convince mankind, by the virtues of his reien, that 
the bloody d had the involuntary effect of 
fatal necessity. But the repentance of Caracalla only 
prompted him to remove from the world whatever 
could remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory 
of his murdered brother. On his return from the sen- 
ate to the palace, he found his mother in company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the untimely fate 
of her younger son. The jealous emperor threatened 
them with instant death; the sentence was executed 
against Fadilla, the last remaining daughter of the 
Marcus; and even the afflicted Julia was 
obliged to silence her lamentations, to suppress her 


rising 


consciousne 


eed hee n 


emperor 


sighs, and to receive the assassin with smiles of joy 


¥ Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of S the sword, with 


which, as he boasted, he had slain bis brother Geta. Dion, |. Ixxvii. p 
1307. 


rapis, 


x Herodian, |. iv. p. 147. In every Roman camp there was a small! 
chapel near the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tutelary 
deities were preserved and adored; and we may remark, that the 
eagles, and other military ensigns, were in the first rank of these dei 
ties; an excellent institution, which confirmed discipline by the sane 
tion of religion, See Lipsius de Militia Romana, iv. 5, v. 2. 

¥ Herodian, |. iv. p. 148, Dion |. Ixxvii. p. 1289. 

z Geta was placed among the Gods, Sit dipws, dum non sit virus, 
said his brother, Hist. August. p.21. Some marks of Geta’s conse 
cration are still found upon medals. 


#{ The favourable judgment which history has passed upon Geta, is 
founded not on the sentiment of pity alone—the testimony of the 
writers of his time supports it:—He too much loved the pleasures of 
the table. and was jealous and suspicious of his brother, but he was 
humane and learned—he often sought to mitigate the cruel commands 
of Severus and of Caracalla. Herod. lib. iv. c. 3. Spartian, in Geta, 
ce. 4.— a 

b Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1307. 
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The real sentiments of the soldiers | 
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It was computed that under the 
vague appellation of the friends of Geta, above twenty 
| thousand persons of both sexes suffered death. His 
|guards and freedmen, the ministers of his serious 
business, and the companions of his looser hours, 
|those who by his interest had been promoted to any 
| commands in the army or provinces, with the long- 
| connected ehain of their dependants, were included in 
the proseription; which endeavoured to reach every 
one who had maintained the smallest correspondence 
| with Geta, who lamented his death, or who even men- 
tioned his name.° Helvius Pertinax, son to the prince 
of that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witti- 
cism.* It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus 
to be descended from a family in which the love of 
liberty seemed an hereditary quality." The particular 
causes of calumny and suspicion were at length ex- 
hausted ; and when a senator was accused of being a 
secret enemy to the government, the emperor Was sat- 
lisfied with the general proof that he wasa man of 
property and virtue. From this well-grounded princi- 
ple he frequently drew the most bloody inferences. 
| The execution of so many innocent pear of Papi- 
citizens was bewailed by the secret nian. 
tears of their friends and families. The death of Pa- 
| pinian, the pretorian prefect, was lamented as a pub- 
lic calamity. During the last seven years of Severus, 
he had exercised the most important offices of the 
state, and, by his salutary influence, guided the empe- 
ror’s steps in the paths of justice and moderation. In 
| full assurance of his virtues and abilities, Severus on 
his death-bed had conjured him to watch over the 
prosperity and union of the imperial family.‘ The 
honest labours of Papinian served only to inflame the 
hatred which Caracalla had already conceived against 
his father’s minister. After the murder of Geta, the 
| prefect was commanded to exert the powers of his 
skill and eloquence in a studied apology for that 
atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca had con- 
descended to compose a similar epistle to the Sen- 
| ate, in the name of the son and assassin of Agrippi- 
na;* ‘that it was easier to commit than to justify a 
parricide,”’. was the glorious reply of Papinian,®» who 
did not hesitate between the loss of life and that of 
|honour. Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure 
and unsullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his profession, reflects 


|and approbation. 


¢ Dion, 1. Ixxvii, p. 1290. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 150. Dion, (p. 1298,) 
says, that the comic poets no longer durst employ the name of Geta in 

| their plays, and that the estates of those who mentioned it in their 
testaments were confiscated. 


| 4 Caracalla had assumed the names of several conquered nations; 


Pertinax observed, that the name of Geticus (he had obtained some 
advantage of the Goths or Geta) would be a proper addition to Par- 
thicus, Alemannicus, &e. Hist. August. p, 79. 

¢ Dion |. Ixxvii. p. 1291, He was probably deseended from Helvidius 
Priscus, and Thrasea Petus, those patriots, whose firm but useless and 
unseasonable virtue has been immortalized by Tacitus, 

Virtue is not a commodity the of which can be estimated 
like that of capital, according to the profit which it brings—her greatest 
triumph is that she does not become enfeebled even when she perceives 
herself useless for the public good, and misplaced in the midst of sur- 
rounding vices; such was that of Petus Thraseas, 4d postremum 
Nero virtutem ipsam exscindere concupivit, interfecto Thrasea Peto. 

Nero desired to destroy virtue itself in cutting off Thraseas Petus.” 
Tacitus. Ann, lib. xvi. ce. 21.) What a difference between the cold 
observation of Gibbon and the sentiment of admiration which inspired 
Justus Lipsius when he exclaimed at the name of Thraseas:—Salre, 6 
Salve vir magne, et inter Romanos sapientes sanclum mihi nomen! 
Tu magnum decus gallice gentis; tu ornamentum romane curie; tu 
aureum sidus tenchrosi illixns evi. Twa intcr Rominces, non hominis, 
vita; nova probilas, constantia, gravitas et vitae mortisque equabilis 
t * Hail, hail illustrious man! name sacred to me above all the 
Roman sages—the honour of the Gallic nation, the ornament of the 
Roman senate—the brilliant star of this dark age. Thy life was spent 
| indeed among men, but ruixed above humanity; thy probity, thine 
pendence, thy wisdom in life are equalled only by thy firmuess in 
ath.’ 
Nero himself did not regard the virtue of Thraseas as useless, a 
short time after the death of this resolute senator, whom he had as 
much feared as hated, he made this reply to one who complained to 
| him of the unjust manner with which Thraseas had decided a cause— 
I would that Thraseas were as much my friend as he is an upright 
judge.” Ede as tye Sixmorns Egsrrig 
sorev (Plut. Mor, wodirixa tagayytduate, c. 14.)—G.] 
fIt is said that Papinian was himself a relation of the empress 
Julia. 
« Tacit. Annal. xiv. 2. 
| 4» Hist, August. p. &8. 
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58 THE DECLINE 
more lustre on the memory of Papinian, than all his 
great employments, his numerous writings, and the 
superior reputation as a lawyer, which he has pre- 
served through every age of the Roman jurispru- 
dence.' 

Slis tyrenny ex- It had hitherto been the peculiar 
tended over the felicity of the Romans, and in the worst 
whole empire. — of times their consolation, that the vir- 
tue of the emperors was active, and their vice indo- 
lent. Augustus, ‘Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus, vis- 
ited their extensive dominions in person, and their 
progress was marked by acts of wisdom and benefi- 
cence. The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in the ad- 
jacent villas, was confined to the senatorial and e ques- 
trian orders) But Caracalla was the common enemy 
of mankind. He left the capital [and he never re- 
turned to it] about a year after the murder of Geta. 


« Dee The rest of his reign was spent in the 


several provinces of the empire, par- 
ticularly those of the East, and every province was 
by turns the scene of his rapine and erw Ity. The 


senators, compelled by fear to attend his capricious 
motions, were obliged to Provide daily enterti sim nts 
at an immense expense, which he abandoned with 
contempt to his guards; and to erect, in eve ry city, 
magnificent palaces and theatres, which he « ither dis- 
dained to visit, or ordered to be immediately thrown 
down. The most wealthy families were ruined by 
partial fines and confiscations, and the great body of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggravated 
taxes.* In the midst of peace, and upon the slightest 
provocation, he issued his commands, at Alexandria 
in Egypt, for a general massacre. From a secure 
in the temple of Serapis, he viewed and directed the 
slaughter of many thousand citizens, as well as stran- 
distinguishing either the 


post 


gers, without number or the 
crime of the sufferers; since, as he coolly inform- 
ed the senate, a// the Alexandrians, those who had 
perished, and those who had escaped, were alike 
guilty.’ ” sg ee 

Relaxation of dis- The wise instructions of Severus 


cipline. never made any lasting impression on 








the mind of his son, who, although not destitute of 
imagination and eloquence, was equally devoid of 
judgment and humanity. One dangerous maxim, 
eemne of a tyrant, was remembered and abused by 

iracalla, ‘* To secure the affections of the army, and 
to esteem the rest of his subjects as of little mo- 
ment.” But the liberality of the father had been 
restrained by prudence, and his indulgence to the 
troops was tempered by firmness and authority. The 
careless profusion of the son was the Pp licy of one 
reion, and the inevitable ruin both of the army and 
of the empire. The vigour of the soldiers, instea 
being confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, 

With r rd to Papivian, see Heineccius’s Historia Juris Romani, 
1. 330, &e. 

{ Papinian was not at that time Pretorian Prefect—Cararalla had 
taken this -¢ from him immediately after the death of Severus— 
Such ia the account which Dion gives, (p. 1287,) and th stimony of 
Spartianus, who gives the Prefectur to Papir jan until the time of his 
death, is of little force against that of a senator who then lived at 
R a.) 

Tiberine and Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood of 
Rom Nero made a short journey into Greece. “Et laudaturum 
principum usus ex mquo quamvis procul agentibus Sevi proximis 
ingreount.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 75 

k Di L. Ixxvii. p. 1294, 

1 Dion, Ixxvii. p. 1907, Horodiah, |. iv. p. 158. The former re 
Tes sitasa crucl maseacre, the lattcr asa perfidious one too. It 
8° s probable, that the Alexandrians had irritated the tyrant by their 
raiileries 1 perhaps by their tumults. 


After these magseacres, Caracalla alvo deprived the Alexandrians 


of their pageants and their public fcasts—he divided the city into two 
parts. by means of a wall—he A =, soo it with fortresses, that the 
chtldens might no more peaceably have intercourse from road 
Thus, says Dion, was unhappy Alexandria treated by the ferocious 
boar of Ausonia—Such was in fact the cpithet bestowed upon Cara 
calla by the oracle t iseven said that he was much delighted with 
this name, and often boasted of it. (Divn, lib. Ixxvii. p. 1307.)-@ 

m Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1296. 

» Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist. of Rome, p. 330,) eu 


pects that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and attribu 
ted to his fathor. 


AND FALL Cap. VI. 
melted away in the luxuries of cities. The excessive 
increase of their pay and donatives,° exhausted _ 
state to enrich the military order, whose modesty i 
peace, and service in war, are best secured by an Ae 
ourable poverty. The demeanour of C aracalla was 
haughty and full of pride; but with the troops he for- 
got even the proper r dignity of his rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential 
duties of a general, affected to imitate the dress and 
manners of a common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a charac- 
ter, and such conduct as that of Cara- 
calla, could inspire either love or « 
teem; but as long his vices were 
be neficial to the he was from the dan- 
ger rebellion. A secret conspiracy, provoked by 
his own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The pre- 
torian pre fecture was divided between two ministers. 
The milit iry department was intrusted to Adventus, 
an ¢ xpe rienced rather than an able soldier; and the 
civil affairs were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, 
by his dexterity in business, had raised himself, with 
a fair character, to that high office. But his favour 
varied with the caprice of the emperor, and his life 
might depend on the slightest suspicion, or the 
casual circumstance. Malice or fanaticism had sug- 
gested to an African, deeply skilled in the knowledge 
of futurity, a very dangerous prediction, that Macrinus 
over the 


Murder of Cara 
calla. 
A. D. 217 
&th March. 


S- 
as 
armies, secure 


ol 


he most 


were 


and his son destined to reign empire. 

The report was soon diffused through the province; 
! ~ 

and when the man was sent inchains to Rome, he still 


asserted, in the presence of the prefect of the city, the 
faith of his prophecy. ‘That magistrate, who had re- 
ceived the most pressing instructions to inform him- 
self of the successors of Caracalla, immediate communi- 





cated the examination of the African to the imperi 
court, which at oe time resided in Syria. But, not- 
withstanding the diligence of the public messengers, 
a friend of Macrinus found means apprize him of 
the approaching danger. The emperor received the 
letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged in 
the conduct of a chariot race, he delivered them un- 
opened to the pretorian pra fect, directing him to des- 
patch the ordinary affairs, and to 1 t the more im- 
portant bi ess that might be contained in them 
Macrinus re his fate, and ré l to | ent it. He 
inflamed the discontents of some inferior officers, and 
employ the | of Martialis, a desperat ier, 
W » | id hee retuse | the k i centurion The de- 
D 1. Ixxv in4 I x ts 
f Car ’ tl ' ‘ t of 
ime ’ twor st i r 1 ity pounds 
There is another passa D ee g the military pay, infinitely 
} we i t 1 t 1 probably corre The 
' coe ma tha } florian guarde r ved twelve hun 
’ fifty de rf yi s)a year. (Dion xXx p. 1307 
t re fA t hey wer 1 at i of two 
20a y la Ar i. 17 Don 
tia Mw“ ; A f r 5 ve 7 0 
rioria O60 dra ne G us de Pecunia V 2 
] : sit ug sru d the « ur f wi t « 
rs ry, their numbers too were tmerensed We have seen Ul pra 
te ‘ ased from 10.000 to 50.000 + 
V sa Rein x ‘ r V and 
rob this : iv i Die \ Gi 18 it , stor 
id t u r 
“ig am “ . ms 
an < ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘mx - * ‘ " 
on ives ane Dion. devas p. 1307 He 
ded that the soldiers should 1 I than tl had yet 
ed, asthe reward of t r service the P rians twelve hundred 
and fifty drachms, and the others five th d drachms Valvis 
hinks that the numbers have been transposed that Caracalla 
added to the gratuities of the Prwtorians five t idra ma. and 
twelve hundred and fifty to those of the legionaries » Pretorians 
had alwava received more than the other soldier the istake of Gib 
bon is that he thought the annual pay of t! soldiery was meant, 
while the sum which they received at the moment of their discharge, 
ns the price of their services, was intended ; s)A0v Ths OTpattrms sig 
nifies recompense for service Augustus had ordained that the pram 
torians, after sixteen campaigns, should receive five thousand drachmea : 
the legionurics received only three thousand afier twenty years 
Caracalla added five thoweand drachme to the gratuity of the Preto 
rians. and twelve hundred and fifty to that of the legionaries. Gibbon 


been ne confounding 
nal pay 


the 


gligent both in the gratuity of the 
and in paying no regard to the observa- 
transposition of numbers in the text of 


appears to have 
discharge with the ann 
tion of Valois conceiving 


Dion.—@.} 


Cuar. VI. 


votion of Caracalla prompted him to make a pilgrimage | 


from Edessa to the celebrated temple of the Moon at 
Carrhe.? He was attended by a body of cavalry ; but 


having stopped on the road for some necessary occa- | 
sion, his guards preserved a respectful distance, and | 
Martialis approaching his person under a pretence of 


duty, stabbed him with a dagger. ‘The bold assassin 
was instantly killed by a Scythian archer of the im- 
perial guard. Such was the end of a monster whose 
life disgraced human nature, and whose reign accused 
the patience of the Romans.‘ The grateful soldiers 
forgot his vices, remembered only his partial liber- 


ality, and obliged the senate to prostitute their own | 


dignity and that of religion by granting him a place 
among the gods. Whilst he was upon 
earth, Alexander the Great was the only 
hero whom this god deemed worthy his admiration. 
He assumed the name and ensigns of Alexander, form- 
ed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted the 
disciples of Aristotle, and displayed with a puerile 


Imitatien of 
Alexander. 


enthusiasm the only sentiment by which he discovered | 
We can easily con- 


any regard for virtue or glory. 
ceive, that after the battle of Narva, and the conquest 
of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he still want- 
ed the more elegant accomplishments of the son of 
Philip) might boast of having rivalled his valour and 
magnanimity: but in one action of his life did 
Caracalla express the faintest resemblance of the Ma- 
cedonian hero, except in the murder of a great number 
of his own and of his father’s friends.’ 

aia otek After the extinction of the house of 

character of Severus, the Roman world remained 

Macrinus three days without a master. The choice 
of the army (for the authority of a distant and feeble 
senate was little regarded) hung in anxious suspense ; 
as no candidate presented himself whose distinguish- 
ed birth and merit could engage their attachment and 
unite their suffrages. ‘The decisive weight of the pre- 
torian guards elevated the hopes of their prefects, and 
these powerful ministers began to assert their /egal 
claim to fill the vacaney of the imperial throne. Ad- 
ventus, however, the senior prefect, conscious of his 
age and infirmities, of his small reputation, and his 
smaller abilities, resigned the dangerous honour to the 
crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, whose well 
dissembled grief removed all suspicion of his being 
ssary to his master’s death.’ 


loved rr esteemed 


ho 


acct The troops neither 
his character. They cast their 
eyes around in search of a competitor, and at last 
yielded with reluctance to his promises of unbounded 

A. D. 217 liberality and indulgence. A Short time 

March J after his accession, he conferred on his 
son Diadumenianus, at the age of only ten years, the 
imperial title and the popular name of Antoninus. The 
beautifnl figure of the youth, assisted by an additional 
donative, for which the ceremony furnished a pretext, 
might attract, it was hoped, the favour of the army, 
and secure the doubtful throne of Macrinus. 


ne 


Disconts 


the ser 


t of The authority of the new sovereign 
had been ratified by the cheerful sub- 
mission of the senate and provinces. They exulted in 
their unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, and 
it seemed of little consequence to examine into the 
virtues of the successor of Caracalla. 
the first transports of jo 


t 
ate, 


But as soon as 
y and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinize the merits of Macrinus with 
a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty choice of 


the army. It had hitherto been considered as a funda- 


mental maxim of the constitution, that the emperor 


p| Charre, at present Hatran between Edessa and Nisibis, celebrated 
for the defeat of Crassus. It was from thence that Abraham departed 
te go tu the land of Canaan. ‘This place has always been remarkable 
for its attachment to Sabi snism.—G,] ; 

q Dion, L. Ixxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, |. iv. p. 168, 

t The fondness of Caracalla for the name and ensigns of Alexander, 
is still preserved on the medals of that emperor. See Spanheim, de Usu 
Numismatam, Disserat. xii. Herodian (I. iv. p. 154.) had seen very 
ridiculous pictures, in which a figure was drawn, with one side of the 
face like Alexander, and the other like Caracalla, 

s Herodian. |, iv. p. 169. Hist. August. p. 94, 
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must be always chosen in the senate, and the sove- 
reign power, no longer exercised by the whole body, 
was always delegated to one of its members. But 
Macrinus was not a senator.' The sudden elevation 
of the pretorian prefects betrayed the meanness of 
their origin; and the equestrian order was still in 
| possession of that great office, which commanded with 
arbitrary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. 
A murmur of indignation was heard, that a man whose 
obscure " extraction had never been illustrated by any 
single service, should dare to invest himself with the 
purple, instead of bestowing it on some distinguished 
senator, equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of 
the imperial station. As soon as the character of 
Macrinus was surveyed by the sharp eye of discon- 
tent, some vices, and many defects, were easily dis- 
covered. The choice of his ministers was in many 
cases justly censured, and the dissatisfied people, with 
their usual candour, accused at once his indolent tame- 
ness and his excessive severity.” 

His rash ambition had climbed a 

height where it was difficult to stand 
with firmness, and impossible to fall without instant 
destruction. ‘Trained in the arts of courts and the 
forms of civil business, he trembled in the presence 
of the fierce and undisciplined multitude, over whom 
he had assumed the command; his military talents 
were despised, and his personal courage suspected ; a 
whisper that circulated in the camp, disclosed the fa- 
tal secret of the conspiracy against the late emperor, 
aggravated the guilt of murder by the baseness of 
hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. 
To alienate the soldiers, and to provoke inevitable 
ruin, the character of a reformer was only wanting; 
and such was the peculiar hardship of his fate, that 
Macrinus was compelled to exercise that invidious 
office. The prodigality of Caracalla had left behind 
it a long train of ruin and disorder; and if that worth- 
less tyrant had been capable of reflecting on the sure 
| consequences of his own conduct, he would perhaps 
have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress*and 
calamities which he bequeathed to Ins successors. 

In the management of this necessary 
reformation, Macrinus proceeded with a 
cautious prudence, which would have 
restored health and vigour to the Ro- 
man army, in an easy and almost imperceptible man- 
ner. ‘To the soldiers already engaged in the service, 
he was constrained to leave the dangerous privileges 
and extravagant pay given by Caracalla; but the new 
recruits were received on the more moderate though 
liberal establishment of Severus, and gradually formed 
to modesty and obedience.” One fatal error destroyed 
the salutary effects of this judicious plan. The nu- 
merous army, assembled in the East by the late em- 
peror, instead of being immediately dispersed by Ma- 
crinus through the several provinces, was suffered to 

| remain united in Syria, during the winter that follow- 
ed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness of their 
quarters, the troops viewed their strength and numbers, 


and the army. 


Macrinus at- 
tempts a refor- 
mation of the 
army. 


t Dion, 1. Ixxxviii. p. 1950. Elagabalus reproached his predecessor 
with daring to seat himself on the throne ; though, as pretorian pra- 
fect, he could not have been admitted into the senate after the voice of 
the cryer had cleared the house. The personal favour of Plautjanus 
and Sejanus had broke thropgh the established rule. They rose, in- 
deed, from the equestrian order; but they preserved the prefecture 
with the rank of senator, and even with the consulship. 

u He was a native of Cesarea, in Namidia, and began his fortune by 
serving in the household of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrowly 
escaped. His enemies asserted, that he was born a slave, and had exer- 
cised, amongst other infamous professions, that of gladiator. The fashion 
of aspersing the birth and condition of an adversary, seems to have 
lasted from the time of the Greek orators, to the learned grammarians 
of the last age. 

¥ Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of Ma- 
crinus with candour acd impartiality ; but the author of his life, in the 
Augustan history, seems to have implicitly copied some of the venal 

| writers employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memory of his predeces- 

| gors. 

| © Dion, |. lxxxiii. p. 1336. The sense of the author is as clear as the 
intention of the emperor: but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by un- 

| derstanding tho distinction, not of veterans and recruits. but of old and 

new legions. History of Rome, p. 347. 
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communicated their complaints, and revolved in their | 


minds the advantages of another revolution. The 
veterans, instead of being flattered by the advantageous 


distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the em- | 
peror, which they considered as the presage of his fu- 


ture intentions. ‘The recruits, with sullen reluctance, 
entered on a service, whose labours were increased 
while its rewards were diminished by a covetous and 
unwarlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army 
swelled with impunity into — clamours ; and 
the partial mutinies betrayed ¢ 1 spirit of discontent 
and 
casion to break out on every side into a general rebel- 
lion. To minds thus disposed, the occasion soon pre- 
sented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. From an 
humble station she had been raised to 


Death of the em 
press Julia. Edu 
cation, preten- 





ee we even greatness, only to taste the su per rior bit- 
called at first Bas- terness of an exalted rank. She was 
sianus and Anto- doomed to weep over the death of one of 
rer her sons, and over the life of the other 
The cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense 


must have long taught her to e xpect it, awakened the 
feelings of a mother, and of an « mpress. Notwith- 
standing the respectful civility expressed by the 
usurper towards the widow of Severus, ¢ 
with a 


she descended 


painful struggle into the condition of a subject, 


and soon withdrew herself, by a voluntary death, 
from the anxious and humiliating dependence.* Julia 


Mesa, her sister, was ordered to leave the court and 
Antioch. She retired to Emesa with an immense for- 
tune, the fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied 
by her two daughters, Soemias and Mamea, each of 
whom was a widow, and each had an only son. Bas- 
sianus,’ for that was the name of the son of Sowmias, 
was consecrated to the honourable ministry of high 
priest of the Sun; and this holy vocation, embraced 
either from prudence or superstition, contributed to 
raise the Syrian youth to the empire of Rome. A 
umerous body of troops was stationed at Emesa; and, 
as the severe discipline of Macrinus had constrained 
them to pass the winter encamped, they were eager 
to revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hard- 
ships. The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the 
te mple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and de light 
the elegant dress and figure of the young pontiff; they 
recognized, or they thought that they recognized, the 
features of Caracalla, whose memory they now adored. 
The artful Mesa saw and cherished their rising parti- 
ality, and readily sacrificing her daughter’s reputation 
f 





to the fortune of her grandson, she insinuated that 
Bassianus was the natural son of their murdered 
sovereign. The sums distributed by her emissaries 
with a lavish hand, silenced every objection, and the 
profusion sufficiently proved the affinity, or at least 
the resemblance, of Bassianus with the great ori- 
ginal. . 

A.p.218. The young Antoninus (for he had as- 

May 16. sumed and polluted that re specta ible 
name) was declared emperor by the troops of Emesa, 
asserted his hereditary right, and called aloud on the 
armies to follow the standard of a young and liberal 

* Dion. |. ixxviii. p. 1990 e abridgement of Xiphilin though less 

par icular, is i his place clearer than the origina 

As soon as this princess heard of the d sath of C aracalla, she deter 
mined to die of hunger ‘he respect shown her by Macrinus, in ma 
king wo change in her retinue or her court, persuaded her to live: but 
it seems at last that the mutilated text of Dion, and the imperfect 
abridgement of Xiphilin enable us to decide that she had conceived 
ambitious projects, and endeavoured to raise herself to the throne. She 
wished to imitate the example of Semiramis and Nitocris, whose 
country bounded upon her own. Macrinus commanded her forthwith to 
leave Antioch and to retire wherever she chose She then returned to 
her former design, and vuluntarily perished of hunger. (Dion, |. \xxvii 
p. 1330.)—G@ 

y | He took this name from hia maternal grandfather, the father of 


Julia Mesa, his grandmother, and of Julia Domna the wife of Severus 
Victor (in his Epitome) is perhaps the only historian who has given the 
key of this genealogy in saying of Caracalla: Hic Bassianus ex avi 
materni nomine dictus. Caracalla, Elagabalus, and Alexander Severus 


succcasively bore this nume.— G.]} 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


isaflection, that waited only for the slightest oc- | 
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prince, who had taken up arms to revenge his father’s 
death and the op pression of the military order.’ 

Whilst a cons ‘piracy of women and Defeat and death 
eunuchs was concerted with prudence, of Macrinus. 
and conducted with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by 
a decisive motion, might have crushed his infant ene- 
my, floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at Antioch. 
A spirit of rebellion diffused itself through all the 
camps and garrisons of Syria, successive detachments 
murdered their officers,* and joined the party of the 
rebels; and the tardy restitution of pay and military 
privilige s was imputed to the acknowledged weakness 
of Macrinus. At length he marched out of Antioch, to 
meet the increasing and zealous army of the young 


pretender. His own troops seemed to A, D. 218. 
take the field with faintness and reluc- 7th June. 
tance 5 but, in the heat of the battle,” the pretoridn 


guards, almost by an involuntary imp alee, asserted the 
superiority of their valour and disc ipline. ‘The rebel 
ranks were broken; when the mo he rand grandmother 
of the sy rian prince, W ho, according to their eastern 
custom, had attended the army, threw themselves from 
their covered chariots, and, by exciting the con passion 
of the soldiers, endeavoured to animate their drox ping 
Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of his 


courage. nt 
life, never acted like a man, in this important crisis of 


his fate approved himself a hero, mounted his horse, 
and, at the head of his rallied troops, charged sword 
in hand among the thickest of the enemy; whilst the 


eunuch Gannys,' 
to female 


whose occupations had been confined 
cares and the soft luxury of Asia, displayed 
the talents of an able and « xperi need general. ‘The 
battle still raged with doubtful violence, and Macrinus 


might have obtained the victory, had he not betrayed 
his own cause by a shameful and precipitate flight. 
His cowardice served only to protract his life a few 


days, and to stamp deserve 1d igno miny on his misfor- 


tunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his son 
Diadumenianus was involved in the same fate. As soon 
as the stubborn pretorians could be ex nvineed that 
they fought fora prince who had bas« ly deserted them, 


they surrendered to the conqueror ; the contending par- 


ties of the Roman army, mingling tears of joy and ten- 
derness, united under the banners of the imagined son 
of Caracalla, and the east acknowledged with pleasure 
the first emperor of Asiatic extraction. 

The letters of Macrinus had conde=- fiacabalus writes 
scended to inform the senate of the to the senat 
slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in Syria, 
and a decree immediately passed, declaring the re bel 


and his family public enemies ; with a promise of par 











don, however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their duty. 
During the twenty days that elapsed from the declara- 
tion to the vietory of Antoninus, (for in so short an 
interval was the fate of the Roman world decided,) the 
capital and the provinces, more especially these of the 
Kast, were distracted with hopes and fears, agitate d 
with tumult, and stained with a useless eflusion of 
civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals prevailed in 
Syria must reign over the empire. The specious let- 
ters in which the young conqueror announced his vic- 
tory to the obedient senate, were filled with professions 
z According to I pridius, (Hist. August. p. 135 Alexander Seve- 
rus lived twenty-nine years, three months, and seven days. As he was 
illed March 10,2 e was born December 12, 205, and was conse- 
jyuently about this time irteen years old, as his elder cousin might be 
about seventeen. This computation suite much better the history of 
th young princes than that of Herodian l. v. p. 181.) who represents 
him as three vears younger; whilst by an opposite error of chfonology, 
he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus two years beyond its real duration, 
For the particulars of the conspiracy, see Dion, l. Ixxviii. p. 1939, 
Herodian, |. v p 14 

1 By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, 
every soldier who brought in his officer’a head became entitled to his 
private estate, as well as to his military commission. a 

b Dion, |. Ixxviii. p. 1345. Herodian, L. v. p. 186. The battle was 
fought near the village of Imme, about two-and-twenty miles from 


Antioch. 
¢[Gannys was not a eunuch, (Dien, p. 1355.)—G.] 
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of virtue and moderation; the shining examples of | Around the altar achorus of Syrian damsels performed 


Marcus and Augustus he should ever consider as the 
great rule of his administration; and he affected to 
dwell with pride on the striking resemblance of his 
own age and fortunes with those of Augustus, who in 
the earliest youth had revenged by a successful war 
the murder of his father. By adopting the style of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, of Antoninus and 
grandson of Severus, he tacitly asserted his hereditary 
claim to the empire; but, by assuming the tribunitian 
and proconsular powers before they had been conferred 
on him by a decree of the senate, he offended the delica- 
cy of Roman prejudice. This new and injudicious vio- 
lation of the constitution was probably dictated either 
by the ignorance of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce 
disdain of his military followers.* 

As the attention of the 


son 


pearl new emperor 
balus was diverted by the most trifling amuse- 
A. D. 219 ments, he wasted many months in his 


luxuriou 


comedi 


s progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Ni- 
1 his first winter after his victory, and deferred 
till the ensuing summer his triumphal entry into the 
capital. A faithful picture, however, which pr ceded 
his arrival, and was placed by his immediate order 
over the altar of Victory in the senate-house, conveyed 
to the Romans the just but unworthy resemblance of 


his person and manners. He was drawn in his sacer- 


dotal robes of silk and gold, after the loose flowing 
fa hion ¢ t the Me des and Pheenicians; his head was 
covered with a lofty tiara, his numerous collars and 
bracs were adorned with gems of an inestimable 


val His eyebrows were tinged with black, and his 


cheeks painted with an artificial red and white.t The 
grave senators confessed with a sigh, that, after having 
long experienced the stern tyranny of their own coun- 
trymen, Rome was at length humbled beneath the ef- 
feminate | ixury of oriental despotism. 

‘The sun was worshipped at Emesa, 
His superstition. wnder the name of Elagabalus,f and un- 


der the form of a black conical stone, which, as it was 
universally believed, had fallen from heaven on that 
sacred place. ‘To this protecting deity, Antoninus, 
not without some reason, ascribed his elevation to the 


throne. The display of superstitious gratitude was 
the only serious business of his reign. The triumph 
of the dof B ll th religions of the earth, 


was the great object of his zeal and vanity: and the 


g mesa over a 


appellation of Elagabalus (for he presumed as pontiff 
and favourite to ad pt that sacred name ) was dearer to 
him th ll the titles of imperial greatness. Inasol- 
emn procession through the streets of Rome, the way 
was strewed with gold dust; the black stone, set in 
precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn by six 


| 


milk-white horses richly caparisons 


per 


y ‘ | len 
movy 1 SIOW 


The pious em- 
‘ held the reins, and, s pporte d by his ministers, 
lowly backwards, that he might perpetually 
1e felicity of the divine pre In a mag- 


enjoy th sence. 


nificent temple raised on the Palatine Mount, the sa- 
crifices of the god Elagabalus were celebrated with 
every circumstance of cost and solemnity. The richest 


wines, the most extraordinary victims, and the rarest 


aromatics, were profusely consumed on his altar. 
D 1. Ixxix. p. 1959 
© Dion, |. Ixxix p. 1 Herod 1. 189 
*'Thia name is deriv by | d fr two Syriac words, Fla. a 
God, and Gabal, to form, the f g, or plastic God, a proper and even 
happy epithet fort = Wotton's History of R me, p. 378. 

Ihe name of Ela ilus has been disfigured in various ways. Hero 
dian calla it Eva: «*o;: Lampridius, and the more modern writers 
have wr vit Lhe thalus, Dion names him Easy «2 but Ela 
gaba is his tr that given him by the medals, (Eckhel, De 
Doct. humis, vet. vol. vii. p. 250.) As to its etymology that which 
Gibbon ade is given by Bochart, (Chan book ii. e. 5.) but Salmatius 
with re reason (not. ad Lamprid: in E/agahb.) derives this name of 
Elagabalus from the image of this God represented by Herodian and 
upon the medals by the figure of a mountain, (Gibel in the Hebrew) or 
a large rock hewn to a point with marks representing the sun. Since 


it was not permitted at Hierapolis in Syria to make statues of the sun and 


moon because, as they said, they are themselves sufficiently visible = the 


sun was represented at Emessa under the figure of a great rock which 
an it —— d had fallen from heaven. (Spanheim, Caesar Preuves. 
p. 46.)— G.| 


their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian music, 
whilst the gravest personages of the state and army, 


|clothed in long Pheenician tunics, officiated in the 


meanest functions, with affected zeal, and secret in- 
dignation.® 

To this temple, as to the common centre of religious 
worship, the imperial fanatic attempted to remove the 
Ancilia, the Palladium,® and all the sacred pledges of 
the faith of Numa. A crowd of inferior deities attended 
in various stations the majesty of the god of Emesa; 
but his court was still imperfect, till a female of dis- 
tinguished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas had 
been first chosen for his consort ; but as it was dreaded 
lest her warlike terrors might affright the soft delicacy 
of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by the Africans 
under the name of Astarte, was deemed a more suitable 
companion for the Sun. Her image, with the rich 
offerings of her temple as a marriage portion, was trans- 
ported with solemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, and 
the day of these mystic nuptials was a general festival 
in the capital, and throughout the empire.’ 


A rational voluptuary adheres with i, proftigate 


| invariable respect to the temperate dic- and effeminate 
| tates of nature, and improves the gratifi- !*ury- 


cations of sense by social intercourse, endearing con- 
nections, and the soft colouring of taste and the imagi- 
nation. But Elagabalus, (I speak of the emperor of 
that name,) corrupted by his youth, his country, and 
his fortune, abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures 
with ungoverned fury, and soon found disgust and sa- 
tiety in the midst of his enjoyments. ‘The inflamma- 
tory powers of art were summoned to his aid: the 
confused multitude of women, of wines, and of dishes, 
and the studied variety of attitudes and sauces, served 
to revive his languid appetites. New terms and new 
inventions in these sciences, the only ones cultivated 
and patronized by the monarch, signalized his reign, 
and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. A 
capricious predigality supplied the want of taste,and 
elegance; and whilst Elagabalus lavished away the 
treasures of his people in the wildest extravagance, his 
own voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spirit 
and magnificence unknown to the tameness of his pre- 
decessors. ‘To confound the orderof seasons and cli- 
mates,* to sport with the passions and prejudices of 
his subjects, and to subvert every law of nature and 
decency, were in the number of his most delicious 
amusements. A long train of concubines, and a rapid 
succession of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, 
ravished by force from her sacred asylum,' were insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the impotence of his passions. The 
master of the Roman world affected to copy the dress 
and manners of the female sex, preferred the distaff to 
the seeptre, and dishonoured the principal dignities of 
the empire by distributing them among his numerous 
lovers; one of whom was publicly invested with the 
title and authority of the emperor’s, or, as he more 
properly styled himself, of the empress‘s, husband.™ 

sMeredion Ls. 0.08...) ak Ge oni 

h He broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carried away a statue, 


which he sepposed to be the Palladium; but the vestals boasted, that, 
by a pious fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit image on the profane 


intruder. Hist. Auguet. p, 103. 

i Dion, 1. Iexix. p. 1360. Herodian, 1. v. p. 193. The subjects of the 
empire were obliged to make liberal presents tothe new-married couple ; 
and whatever they had promised during the life of Elagabalus, was care- 


fully exacted under the administration of Mamma. 

j The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded: but if it was 
not relished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else, till he had 
discovered another more agreeable tothe imperial palate. Hist. Aug. 
p. 111. 

k He never would eat sea-fish except at a great distance from the sea; 
he then would distribute vast quantities of the rarest sorts, brought at 
an immense expense, to the peasants of the inland country. Hist. 

August 10, 

! Dion. |. xxix. p. 12 Herodian, I. v. p. 192 

m Hierucles enjoyed that honour ; but he would have been supplanted 
by one Zoticus, had he not contrived, by a potion, to enervate the 
powers of his rival, who being found on trial, unequal to his reputatiun, 
was driven with ignominy from the palace. Dion, |. Ixxix. p. 1363, 
1364. A dancer was made prefect of the city, a charioteer prefect of 
the watch, a barber prefect of the provisions. These three ministers, 
with many inferior officers, were all recommended enormitate memdro- 
rum. Hist. August. p. 105, 


Yn 
58. 
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It may seem probable, the vices and | 
follies of Elagabalus have been adorned | 
by fancy, and blackened by prejudice.® 
Yet confining ourselves to the public| 
scenes displayed before the Roman people, and attest- 
ed by grave and contemporary historians, their inex-| 
pressible infamy surpasses that of any other age or 
country. The licence of an eastern monarch is se- 
cluded froin the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible 
walls of his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for decency, and a respect for the public opi-| 
nion, into the modern courts of Europe; but the cor- 
rupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified every vice | 
that could be collected from the mighty conflux of na- 
tions and manners. Secure of impunity, careless of 
censure, they lived without restraint in the patient and 
humble society of their slaves and parasites. ‘The em- | 
peror, in his turn, viewing every rank of his subjects 
with the same contemptuous indifference, asserted 
without control his sovereign privilege of lust and 
luxury. 
Discontents of 

the army. 


Contempt of de- 
cency which dis- 
tinguished the 

Roman tyrants. 


The most worthless of mankind are 
not afraid to condemn in others the same 
disorders which they allow in themselves; and can 
readily discover some nice difference of age, character, 
or station, to justify the partial distinction. The licen- 
tious soldiers, who had raised to the throne the disso- 
lute son of Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious 
choice, and turned with disgust from that monster, to 
contemplate with pleasure the opening virtues of his 
cousin Alexander the son of Mamwa. The crafty Mesa, 
sensible that her grandson Elagabalus must inevitably 
destroy himself by his own vices, had provided an- 
other and surer support of her family. Embracing a 
favourable moment of fondness and devotion, she had 


AlexanderSe. Persuaded the young emperor to adopt 


verus declared Alexander, and to invest him with the 
ae title of Cesar, that his own divine occu- 


pations might be no longer interrupted 
by the care of the earth. In the second rank that ami- 
able prince soon acquired the affections of the public, 
and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved to ter- 
minate the dangerous competition, either by corrupt- 
ing the manners, or by taking away the life, of his 
rival. His arts proved unsuccessful ; his vain d 
were constantly discovered by his own loquacious 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful 
servants whom the prudence of Mamea had placed 
about the person of her son. Ina hasty sally of pas- | 
sion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by force what he 
had been unable to compass by fraud, and by a des- 
potic sentence degraded his cousin from the rank and 
honours of Cesar. The message was received in the 
senate with silence, and in the camp with fury. The 
pretorian guards swore to protect Alex ‘ander, and to 
revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. The 
tears and promises of the trembling Elagabalus, who | 
only begged them to spare his life, and to leave him 
in the possession of his beloved Hierocles, diverted 
their just indignation; and they contented themselves 
with empowering their prefects to watch over the 
safety of Alexander, and the conduct of the emperor.° 
It was impossible that such a recon- 
ciliation Should last, or that even the 
mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an 
empire on such humiliating terms of de- 
pendence. He soon attempted, by adan- 
gerous experiment, to try the temper of the soldiers. 
The report of the death of Alexander, and the natural | 
suspicion that he had been murdered, inflamed their 


esigns 


Sedition of the 
guards and mur- 
der of Elagaha- 
lus, A. D. 222. 
March 10, 


THE DECLINE 


AND FALL Cuap. VI. 
passions into fury, and the tempest of the camp could 
only be appeased by the presence and authority of the 
popular youth. Provoked at this new instance of their 
affection for his cousin, and their contempt for his per- 
son, the emperor ventured to punish some of the lead- 
ers of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity proved 
instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, and himself. 
Elagabalus was massacred by the indignant pretori- 
ans, his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets 
of the city, and thrown into the Tyber. His memory 
was branded with eternal infamy by the senate; the 
justice of whose decree has been ratified by pos- 
terity.P 

In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin 
Alexander was raised to the throne by 
the pretorian guards. His relation to 
the family of Severus, whose name he assumed,? was 
the same as that of his predecessor; his virtue and his 


— had already endeared him to the Romans, and 
ager libe rality of the senate conferred upon him, 


Accession of 
Alexander 
Feverus. 


the 
in one day, the various titles and powers of the impe- 
rial dignity." But as Alexander was a inodest and du- 
tiful youth, of only seventeen years of age, the reins 
of government were in the hands of two women, of 
his mother Mamea, and of Mesa, his grandmother. 
After the death of the latter, who survived but a short 


time the elevation of Alexander, Mamea remained the 
! 


sole regent of her son and of the empire. 
In every age and country, the wiser, power of his 


mother Mamaa. 


r at least the stronger, of the two sexes, 
sin usurped the powers of the state, and confined the 
other to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In 
hereditary mo narchies, however, and e speci ally in 
those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry, 
and the law of succession, ‘have accustomed us to 
allow a singular exception; and a woman is often 
acknowledged the absolute sovereign of a great king- 
dom, in which she would be deemed incapable of 
exercising the smallest employment, civil or military. 
But as the Roman emperors were still considered as 
the generals and magistrates of the republic, their 
wives and mothers, although distinguished by the 
name of Augusta, were never associated to their per- 
sonal honours; and a female reign would have appeared 
an inexpiable pro digy in the eyes of those primitive 
Rom: ns, who married without love, or loved without 
delicacy and respect". The haughty Agrippina as- 
pired, indeed, to share the honours of the empire, 
which she had conferred on her son; but her mad am- 
bition, detested by every citizen who felt for the dignity 


P The wra of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession of Al. 
exander, has employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tille 
mont, Valsecchi, Vignoli, and Torre. bishop of Adria. The ques 
tion is most assuredly intricate ; but I still adhere to the authority of 


: truth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the purity 
of whose text is justified by the agreement of Xip! ilin, Zonares, 
and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three years, nine months, and 
four days, from his victory over Macrinus, and was killed March 10, 
222. But what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly genuine, 
which reckon the fifth yearof his tribunitian power? We shall! 
ply, with the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation of Macrinus 
was annihilated, and that the son of Caracalla dated his reign from 
hia father’s death. After resolving this great difficulty, the smaller 
knots of this question may be casily untied, or cut asunder 

[This opinion of Valesecchi bas been successfully opposed by Eck 
hel, who has shown the impossibility of reconciling it with the me 
dals of Elagabalus, and has given a most satisfactory explanation of 
the five tribuneships of this emperor. He ascended the throne, and 
received the tribunitian power the 16th of May, in the 97 1st year of 
Rome ; and the firstof January the following year, he commenced 
a new tribuneship, according to the custom established by preceding 
emperors. During the years 972, 973, and 974, he enjoyed the tri 
buneship, and he commenced his fifth the year 975, during which he 
wasslain, the 10thof March. (Eckhel, De doct. num. veter. vol. 
viii. p. 430, and the following.)—G.} 

q Lampridius says that it was given to him by the soldiers, on ac 
count of hie severity in military discipline. (Lampr.in Alex. Sev. 


Dion ; the 


} c. #2 and 25.)—G.] 


» Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan History, | 
(p. 111.) is inclined to suspect that his vices may have been exagge- | 
rated. 

© Dion, |. Ixxix. p. 1365. Herodian, |. v. p.195—201. Hist. August. 

. 105. The last of the three historians seems to have followed the | 

est authors in his account of the revolution, 


r Hist. laa t. p. 114. By this unugual precipitation, the senate 
meant to confound the hopes of pretenders, and prevent the factions 
of the armies. 

s Metellus Numidicus, the censor, 


acknowledged to the Roman 


| people,in a public oration, that had kind Nature allowed us to exist 


without the help of women, we should be delivered from a very 
troublesome companion ;{and he could recommend matrimony only 
| as the sacrifice of private pleasure to public duty. Aulus Gellius, i. 6, 
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cf Rome, was disappointed by the artful firmness of 
Seneca and Burrhus.t The good sense, or the indif- | 
ference, of succeeding princes, restrained them from 
offending the prejudices of their subjects; and it was 
reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, to discharge 
the acts of the senate, with the name of his mother | 
Sommias, who was placed by the side of the consuls, 
and subscribed, as a regular member, the decrees of 
the legislative assembly. Her more prudent sister, 
Mamea, declined the useless and odious prerogative, 
and a solemn law was enacted, excluding women for 
ever from the senate, and devoting to the infernal gods, 
the head of the wretch by whom this sanction should 
be violated. The substance, not the pageantry, of 
power was the object of Mamea’s maaly ambition. 
She maintained an absolute and lasting empire over 
the mind of her son, and in his affection the mother 
could not brook arival. Alexander, with her consent, 
married the daughter of a patrician; but his respect 
for his father-in-law, and love for the empress, were 
inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of Mamza. 
The patrician was executed on the ready aceusation of 
treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with igno- 
miny from the palace, and banished into Africa.’ 

Wise and mode. Notwithstanding this act of jealous 
rate administra. cruelty, as well as some instances of 
oe avarice, with which Mamea is charged ;| 
the general tenor of her administration was equally for| 
the benefit of her son and of the empire. With the | 
approbation of the senate, she chose sixteen of the} 
wisest and most virtuous senators, as a perpetual | 
council of state, before whom every public business of | 
moment was debated and determined. ‘The celebrated | 
Ulpian, equally distinguished by his knowledge of, 
and his respect for, the laws of Rome, was at their 
head; and the prudent firmness of this aristocracy 
restored order and authority to the government. As 
soon as they had purged the city from foreign super-| 
stition and luxury, the remains of the capricious 
tyranny of Elavabalus, they applied themselves to re- 
move his worthless creatures from every department 
of public administration, and to supply their places | 
with men of virtue and ability. Learning, and the 
love of justice, became the only recommendations for | 
civil offices. Valour, and the love of discipline, the 
only qualifications for military employments.” 
iia oil But the most important care of Mameza 
virtuous temper and her wise counsellors, was to form 
of Alexander. the character of the young emperor, on 
whose personal qualities the happiness or misery of | 
the Roman world must ultimately depend. The for-'! 
tunate soil assisted, and even prevented, the hand of 
cultivation. An excellent understanding soon con- 
vinced Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the 
pleasure of knowledge, and the necessity of labour. 
A natural mildness and moderation of temper preserved 
him from the assaults of passion, and the allurements 
of vice. His unalterable regard for his mother, and 
his esteem for the wise U!pian, guarded his unexpe- 
rienced youth from the poison of flattery. 

The simple journal of his ordinary oc- | 
cupations exhibits a pleasing picture of | 
an accomplished emperor,* and with some allowance | 
for the difference of manners, might well deserve the | 
irnitation of modern princes. Alexander rose early ; | 


Journal of hie 
ordinary life. 


t Tacit. Annal. xiii. 5. 

u flist. August. p. 102, 107 | 

¥ Dion, |. Ixxx. p. 1269. Herodian. 1. vi. p. 206. Hist. August. p. | 
131. Herodian represents the patrician as innocent. The Augustan 


Hlistory, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him, as guilty of a 
conspiracy against the lifeof Alexander. It is impossible to pro 
nounce between them: but Dion isan irreproachable witness of the 
je nalousy and cruelty of Mamea toward the young empress, whose | 
hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose | 

w Herodian, |. vi. p. 203. Hist. August. p. 119. The latter insinu- 
ates, that when any law was tu be passed, the council was aasisted | 
by a number of able lawyers and experienced senators, whose opin 
ions were separately given and taken down in writing, 

= See hia life inthe Augustan History. The undistinguishing com- 
piler has buried these interesting anecdotes under a load of trivial 
and unmeaning circumstu.:ces. | 


AN EMPIRE. 


| dius. 
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the first moments of the day were consecrated to pri- 
vate devotion, and his domestic chapel was filled with 
the images of those heroes, who, by improving or re- 
forming human life, had deserved the grateful reve- 
rence of posterity.’ But, as he deemed the service of 
mankind the most acceptable worship of the gods, the 
greatest part of his morning hours was employed in 
his council, where he diseussed public affairs, and 
determined private causes, with a patience and discre- 
tion above his years. The dryness of business was 
relieved by the charms of literature; and a portion of 
time was always set apart for his favourite studies of 
poetry, history, and philosophy. The works of Virgil 
and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed 
his taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him 
the noblest ideas of man and government. ‘The exer- 
cises of the body succeeded to those of the mind; and 
Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, surpassed 
most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed 
by the use of the bath anda slight dinner, he resumed, 
with new vigour, the business of the day; and, till 
the hour of supper, the principal meal of the Romans, 
he was attended by his secretaries, with whom he 
read and answered the multitude of letters, memorials, 
and petitions, that must have been addressed to the 
master of the greatest part of the world. His table 
was served with the most frugal simplicity; and when- 
ever he was at liberty to consult his own inclination, 
the company consisted of a few select friends, men of 
learning and virtue, amongst whom U]pian was con- 
stantly invited. Their conversation was familiar and 
instructive; and the pauses were occasionally enliv- 
ened by the recital’ of some pleasing composition, 
which supplied the place of the dancers, comedians, 
and even gladiators, so frequently summoned to the 
tables of the rich and luxurious Romans.* The dress 
of Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanor 
courteous and affable: at the proper hours his palace 
was open to all his subjects, but the voice of a crier 
was heard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, pronoune- 
ing the same salutary admonitions; “ Let none enter 
those holy walls, unless he is conscious of a pure and 
innocent mind.’” 

Such an uniform tenor of life, which A. D. 299975. 
left not a moment for vice or folly, is a General happi- 
better proof of the wisdom and justice of "ess of the Ro- 

: . man world. 

Alexander’s government, than all the tri- 

fling details preserved in the compilation of Lampri- 
Since the accession of Commodus, the Roman 
world had experienced, during a term of forty years, 
the successive and various vices of fourtyrants. From 
the death of Elagabalus, it enjoyed an auspicious calm 
of thirteen years. ‘The provinces, relieved from the 
oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla and his pre- 
tended son, flourished in peace and prosperity, under 
the administration of magistrates, who were convinced 
by experience, that to deserve the love of the subjects, 


y [Alexander admitted into his own chapel. all the deities of this 
wide empire. Jesus Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius Thya- 
neus, &¢. were there worshipped. (Lampr.ia Hist. Aug.¢.29.) It 
is almost certain that his mother, Mamma, had instructed him inthe 
precepts of Christianity ;—historians generally agree in representing 
her asa betiever in the Christian religion,—there is at least reason to 
believe that she had begun to delight im the principles of Christianity, 

See Tillemont concerning Alexander Severus.) Gi!/bon has not re- 
collected this circumstance—he even appears to have wished to tra- 
duce the character of this empress; he has followed nearly through- 


| out, the account given by Herodian, who, according to the acknow- 
| ledgment even of Capitolinus, (in Maximo, ¢. 13.), detested Alexan- 


der. 

Without believing the exaggerated praise of Lampridius, we can- 
not assent to the unjust severity of Herodian, and above all, we can- 
not forget to mention that the virtuous Alexander Severus con- 
firmed to the Jews the preservation of their privileges, and per- 
mitted the exercise of the Christian religion. Hist. Aug. p, 12). 

The Christians having established their worships in some public 
place,—the tavern-keepers demanded not the -ight toit, but the use 
of it for their employment.— Alexander replied that it was better 
that this place should be appropriated to the honor of God, as in 


| some manner it was, than that it should be used by tavern-keepers, , 


(Hist. Aug. p. 131.)—@.] 
2 See the 15th Satire of Juvenal. 
a Hist. August. p. 119, 
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was their best and only method of obtaining the favour | 
of their sovereign. While some gentle restraints | 
were imposed on the :nnocent luxury of the Roman 
people, the price of vrovisions, and the ne of 
money, were reduced by the paternal care of Alexan- 
der, whose prudent liberality, without aetee the 
industrious, supplied the wants and amusements of the | 
populace. The dignity, the freedom, the authority, of 
the senate were restored; and every virtuous senator 
might approach the person of the emperor, without a 
fear, and without a blesh, 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by 
Pius and Mareus, had 
been caailena od by adoption to the 
dissolute Verus, and by descent to the cruel Commo- 
dus. It became the honourable appellation of the sons 
of Severus, was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, 
and at length prostituted to the infamy of the high 
priest of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed by the 
studied, and, perhaps, sincere importunity of the sen- 
ate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of a name; 
whilst in his whole conduct he laboured to restore the 
glories and felicity of the age of the genuine Anto- 
nines.” 

He attempts to 
reform the army. 


Alexander refu- . r 
ses the name of the virtues o 
Antoninus. 


In the civil administration of Alexan- 
der, wisdom was enforced by power, 
and the people, sensible of the public felicity, repaid 
their benefactor with their love and gratitude. ‘There 
still remained a greater, a more necessary, but a moré 
difficult enterprise; the reformation of the military | 
order, whose interest and temper, confirmed by long 
impunity, rendered them impatient of the restraints of 
discipline, and careless of the blessings of public tran- | 
quillity. In the execution of his design, the emperor | 
affected to display his love, and to conceal his fear, of | 
the army. The most rigid economy in every other | 
branch of the administration, supplied a fund of gold | 
and silver for the ordinary pay, and the e xtraording ary 
rewards of the troops. In their marches he relaxed 
the severe obligation of carrying seventeen days pro- | 
vision on their shoulders. Ample magazines were 
formed along the public roads, and as soon as they en- 
tered the enemies’ country, a numerous train of mules 
and camels waited on their haughty laziness. As 
Alexander despaired of correcting the luxury of his 
soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct it to objects | 
of martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 
armour, and shields enriched with silverand gold. He 
shared whatever fatigues he was obliged to impose, 
visited, in person, the sick and wounded, preserved 
an exact register of their services and his own grati- 
tude, and expressed, on every occasion, the warmest 
regard fora body of men, whose welfare, as he aff cted 
to declare, was so closely connected with that of the 
state.© By the most gentle arts he laboured to inspire 
the fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to re-| 
store at least a faint image of that discipline to which 
the Romans owed their empire over so many other 
nations, as warlike and more powerful than them- 
selves. But his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, 
and the attempt towards a reformation served only to| 
inflame the ills it was meant to cure. 

Beditions of the Lhe pretorian guards were attached 
pretorian guards to the youth of Alexander. The y loved 
= of him as a tender pupil, whom they bad 

saved from a tyrant’s fury, and placed 
on the imperial throne. The amiable prince was sen- 
sible of the obligation; but as his eratitade was re- 
strained within the limits of reason and justice, they 





> See in the Hist. 
Alexander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that as 
sembly. Ithappened on the sixth of Mareh, probably of the year 
223, when the Romans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemontli, the bless 
ings of hisreign. Before the appellation of Antoninus was offered | 
him as a title of honour, the senate waited to see whether Alexander | 
would not assume it asa family name. 

e It was a favourite saying of the emperor's, Se milites magis ser- 
vare, quam seipsum ; quod salus publica in hie esset. Hist. August, 


p- 130. i 


August. p. 116, 117, the whole contest between 
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| deserved punishment of his crimes.° 


| gions with the spirit of ancient disci- 


| mutilated conclusion of Dion’s History, !. Ixxx. 


| the emperor in Campania. 


Cuap. Vi 
soon were more dissatisfied with the virtues of Alex- 
ander, than they had ever been with the vices of 


Elagabalus. ‘Their preefee t, the wise U lpi in, was the 
friend of the laws and of the people; ne was consi- 
dered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his perni- 
cious counsels every scheme of reformation was im- 
puted. Some trifling accident blew up their discontent 
into a furious mutiny; and a civil war raged, during 
three days, in Rome, whilst the life of that excellent 
minister was defended by the grateful people. ‘Terri- 
fied, at length, by the sight of some houses in flames, 
and by the threats of a general conflagration, the peo- 
ple yielded with a sigh, and left the virtuous, but un- 
fortunate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued into 
the imperial palace, and massacred at the feet of his 
master, who vainly strove to cover him with the purple, 
and to obtain his pardon from the inexorable soldiers.* 
Such was the deplorable weakness of government, 
that the emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
friend and his insulted dignity, without stooping to the 
arts of patience and dissimulation. Epagathus, the 
principal leader of the mutiny, was removed from 
Rome, by the honourable employment of prefect of 
Egypt; from that high rank he was gently degraded 
to the government of Crete; and when, at length, his 
popularity among the guards was effaced by time and 
absence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, but 
nder the reign 
of a just and virtuous prince, the tyranny of the army 
threatened with instant death his most faithful minis- 
ters, who were suspected of an intention to correct 
their intolerable disorders. The historian Dion Cas- 


sius had commanded the Pannonian le- Danger of Dion 
Cassius. 


pline. The ir brethren of Rome, embracing the com- 
mon cause of military licence, demanded the head of 
| the reformer. Alexander, however, instead of yielding 


| to their seditious clamours, showed a just sense of his 
merit and services, by appointing him his colleague in 
the consulship, and defraying from his own treasury 
the expense of that vain dignity : but as it was justly 
appre hended, that if the soldiers beheld him with t 
ensigns of his office, they would revenge the insult in 
his blood, the nominal first mayistrate of the state re- 
tired, by the emperor’s advice, from the city, and 
spent the greatest part of his consulship at his villas 
in Campania.‘ 
The lenity of 
the insolence of the troops; 
imitated the example of the 
their prerogative of licentiousness with the same 
rious obstinacy. ‘The administration of Alexander was 
an unavailing struggle against the corruption of his 
In Ilyricum, in Mauritania, in Armenia, in 
Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually 


the 


f the emperor confirmed Tuomults of the 
the legions legions, 
guards, and defended 


5 . 
fu- 


age, 


i has here confounded two events altogether different, 
the quarrel of the people with the pretorians, and the murder 
Dion first relates the death of Ulpian, then returning 
it quite familiar to him, he says that in the life time of 
Ulpian, there had been a war of three days between the pretorians 
and the people; but Ulpian was not the cause of it. Dion says, on 
the contrary, that it was occasioned | y some unimportant event 
and gives the reason for the murder of U!pian, attributing it to a 
judgment, by which this prefect of the prrtorians had condemned to 
death his two predecessors, Chrestus and Flavian, whom the sol 
diers wished to aver Zozimus, (lib. 1. ¢. 2.) attributes this sen- 
tence of condemnation to Mama, but the troops could even then 
have imputed the blame of it to Ulpian, who had profited by it, and 
whom besides they hated.—G. 

e Though the author of the life of Alexander (Hist. August. p. 
132.) mentions the sedition raised against Ulpian by the soldiers, he 
conceals the catastrophe, as it might discover a weakness in the ad 
ministration of his hero. From this designed omission, we may 
} judge of the weight and candour of that author. 

{For an account of Ulpian’s fate and his own danger, see the 
1371. 

[Dion possessed no estates in Campania ond was notrich. Ve 
says only thatthe emperor advised him during his consulship, to re 
side in come place out of Rome, that he returned to Rome atthe 
close of his consulship, and had an opportunity of speaking with 
He asked, and obtained permission to 
(Nicwa in Bithynia;) it 
his history, which he 


[Gibbon 
viz 
of Ulpian. 
t a hal 


mck 


rc, 


his life in his native town, 
to 


pass the rest of 
was there that he put the last stroke 
finished with his second consulate.—G.]} 
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broke out; 
was insulted, and his life at last sacrificed to the 
fierce discontents of the army. One 
particular fact well deserves to be re- 
corded, as it illustrates the manners of the troops, and 
exhibits a singular instance of their return to a sense of 
duty and obedience. Whilst the emperor lay at An- 
tioch, in his Persian expedition, the particulars of | 
which we shall hereafter relate, the punishment of | 
some soldiers, who had been discovered in the baths 
of women, excited a sedition in the legion to which | 
they belonged. Alexander ascended his. tribunal, and | 
with a modest firmness represented to the armed ‘mul-| 
titude the absolute necessity as well as his inflexible | 
resolution of correcting the vices introduced by his | 
impure predecessor, and of maintaining the discipline, 
which could not be relaxed without the ruin of the 
Roman nameandempire. ‘Their clamours interrupted 
his mild expostulation. ‘ Reserve your shouts,” said 
the undaunted emperor, “ till you take the field against | 
the Persians, the Germans, and the Sarmatians. Be 
silent in the presence of your sovereign and benefactor, | 
who bestows upon you the corn, the clothing, and the 
money of the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no lon- 
ger style you soldiers, but citizens,® if those indeed 
who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve to be ranked 
among the meanest of the people.” His menaces in- 
flamed the fury of the legion, and their brandished arms | 
already threatened his person. ‘ Your courage,” re- 
gumed the intrepid Alexander, “ would be more nobly 
displayed in the field of battle; me you may destroy, | 
youcannot intimidate; and the severe justice of the 
republic would punish your crime, and revenge my 
death.”? The legion still persisted in clamorous se di- | 
tion, when the emperor pronounced with a loud voice 
the decisive sentence, “ Citizens! lay down your arms, | 
and depart in peace to your respective habitations.” 
The tempest was instantly appeased; the soldiers, | 
filled with grief and shame, silently confessed the jus- | 
tice of their punishment, and the power of discipline, 
yielded up their arms and military ensigns, and retired | 
in confusion, not to their camp, but to the several inns 
the city. Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, | 
the e difying spectac le of their repentance ; nor did he 
restore them in the former rank in the army, till he hz ad | 
— d with death these tribunes whose connivance 
had o med the mutiny. The grateful legion 
s¢ Wed the emperor, whilst living, and revenged him 
when dead.' 


Firmness of the 
emperor. 


of 


casit 


Defects of | The resolutions of the multitude gene-| 
reign andehar- rally depend ona moment; and the ca- 
acter price of passion might equally determine 
the seditious legion to lay down their arms at the em- 
peror’s feet, or to plunge them into his breast. Per- 
haps, if the singular transaction had been investigated 

by the penetration of a philosopher, we should dis- 
cover the secret causes which on that oceasion au- 
thorized the boldness of the prince, and commanded 

the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, if it had 

been related by a judicious historian, we should find 

this action, worthy of Cesar himself, reduced nearer 
to the level of probability and the common standard of 
the character of Alexander Severus. The abilities of 

that amiable 4 e seem to have been inadequate to 
the difficulties his situation, the firmness of his 
conduct inferior to the purity of his intentions. His 
virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, contracted 
a tincture of weakness and effi minacy from the soft 
climate of Syria, of which he was a native ; though he 

blushed at his foreign origin, and listened with a vain 
complacency to the flattering genealogists, 
rived his race from the of 


who de- 
Roman nobi- 


ancient stock 


Annot. Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, |. Ixxx. p. 1369. 


Julios Cesar had appeased a sedition with the same word Qui 
rifes; whieh, thus opposed to Soldiers, was used in a sense of con 
tempt, and reduced the offenders to the less honourable condition of 


mere citizens. 
i Hist. August, 


Vou. L.—lI 


Tacit. Annal. 
vo. 132, 


i. 43. 
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ROMAN EMPIRE. 


his officers were murdered, his authority | lityJ 


jand priviliges 
| liberality flowed not, 


65 


The pride and avarice of his mother cast a 
shade on the glories of his reign; and by exactin 
from his riper years the same dutiful obedience whieh 
she had justly claimed from his unexperienced youth, 
Mamea exposed to public ridicule both her son’s char- 
acter and her own.® The fatigues of the Persian war 
irritated the military discontent; the unsuccessful 
event degraded the reputation of the emperor as a 
general, and even as a soldier.!' Every cause prepared, 
and every circumstance hastened, a revolution, which 
distracted the Roman empire with a long series of in- 
testine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, pj-ression on the 
the civil wars occasioned by his death, finances of the 
and the new maxims of policy intro- pire. 
duced by the house of Severus, had all contributed 
to increase the dangerous power of the army, and to 
obliterate the faint image of laws and liberty that was 
still impressed on the minds of the Romans. This in- 
ternal change, which undermined the foundations of 


| the empire, we have endeavoured to explain with some 


degree of order and perspicuity. The personal charac- 
ters of the emperors, their victories, laws, follies, and 
fortunes, can interest us no farther than as they are 
connected with the general history of the Decline and 
Fall of the monarchy. Our constant attention to that 
great object will not suffer us to overlook a most im- 
portant edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which communi- 
cated to all the free inhabitants of the empire the name 
of Roman citizens. His unbounded 
however, from the sentiments of 
a generous mind; it was the sordid result of avarice, 


}and will naturally be illustrated by some observa- 


tions on the finances of that state, from the victorious 


|ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander 


| Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first 
considerable enterprise of the Romans, 
was protracted to the tenth year, much less by the 


Establishment 


| strength of the place, than by the unskilfulness of the 
| besiegers. 


The unaccustomed hardships of so many 
winter campaigns, at the distance of near twenty miles 
from home,™ required more than common encourage- 
ments ; and the senate wisely prevented the clamours 
| of the people, by the institution of a regular pay for the 





ji From the Metelli, Hist. August. p. 119. The choice was judicious. 
In one short period of twelve years, the Metelli could reckon seven 
consulships aud five triumphs, See Velleius Paterculus, ii. 11. and 
the Fasti. 

k The life of Alexander, in the Augustan history, is the mere idea 
ofa perfect prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyropedia. The 
accountof his reign, as given by Herodian is rational! and moderate, 
consistent with the general history of the age; and,in some of the 
most invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments of 
Dion. Yet froma very paltry prejudice, the greater number of our 
modern writers abuse Herodian, and copy the Augustan history. 
See Mess. de Tillemont and Wotton. From the opposite prejudice, 
the emperor Julian (in Cesarib. p. 315.) dwells with a visible satis- 
faction on the effeminate weakness of the Syrian, and the ridiculous 
avarice of his mother. 

| [ flistorians differ as to the success of the expedition against the 
Persians. Herodian alone speaks of defeats—Lampridius, Etropius, 
Victor and others, say that it was glorious for Alexander—that he 
conquered Artaxerxes in a great battle, and drove him from the 
frontiers of the empire. It is moreover certain that Alexander upon 
his return to Rome, enjoyed the honors of a triumph. (Lampr. Hist. 
Aug. c. 59. p. 133, 134,) and that he said in his address to the people, 
** Quirites, vicimus Persas, milites divites reduximus, vobis cun- 
giarum pollicemur, cras ludos circenses persices dabimus.” Alex- 
ander, says Eckhel, had too much moderation, too much wisdom, to 
permit that those honors, which were only the rewards of victory, 
should be paid to him, if he had not merited them; he would bave 
been compelled to conceal his lose—(Eckhel, Doet. Numis. vet. vol. 
vii. p. 276.) By medals also he is described as triumphing, one 
among others represents him crowned by Victory, between the two 
rivers Euphrates and Tiber—P. M. TR. P. XII. cos. II. PP. Jm- 
perator paludatus D. hastam 8. parazonium stat inter duos fluvios 
humi jacentes et ab accidente retro Victoria coronatur, AZ. Max. 
Mod. (Mus. Reg Gall.) Although Gibbon has treated of this subject 
more at length in speaking of the Persian monarchy, I have thought 
it right in this place, to note whatever is opposed to his opinion.— 

}. 
m According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city itself was only 
rn hundred stadia, or twelve miles anda half. from Rome, though some 

ut-posts might be advanced farther on the side of Etruria. Nardini, 
ia a professed treatise, has combated the popular opinion and the au- 
thority of two popes, and has removed Veui from Civita Castellana, to a 
little spot called Isola, ia the midway between Rome and the lake 
Sracciano. 
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soldiers, which was levied by a general tribute, assessed 


acc ording to an equitable proportion on the property of | r 


the citizens." During more than two hundred years 
after the conquest of Veii, the victories of the republic 
added less to the wealth than to the power of Rome. 
The states of Italy paid their tribute in military service 
only, and the vast force both by sea and land, which 
was exerted in the Punic wars, was maintained at the 
expense of the Romans themselves. That high- 
spirited people (such is often the generous enthusiasm 
of freedom) cheerfully submitted to the most excessive 
but voluntary burthens, in the just confidence that they 
should spe edily enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. 
Their expectations were not disappointe dd. In the 
course of a few years, the riches of Syracuse, of Car- 
thage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought in tri- 
end ebeliticn of umph to Rome. The treasures of Per- 
the tribute on seus alone amounted to near two millions 
Roman citizent. sterling, and the Roman people, the 
sovereign of so many nations, was forever delivered 
from the we ight of taxes.° The increasing revenue of 
the provinces was found sufficient to defray the ordinary 
cenahhialonant of war and government, and the su per- 
fluous mass of gold and silver was deposited in the 
temple of Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen 
emergency of the state.? 
Tributes of the History has never perhaps suffered a 
provinces. greater or more irreparable injury, than 
in the loss of the curious register bequeathed by Augus- 
tus to the senate,’ in which that experienced prince so 
accurately balanced the reve nues and expenses of the 
Roman e mpire. * Deprived of this clear and compre- 
hensive estimate, we are reduced to collecta few im- 
perfect hints from such of the ancients as have aeci- 
dentally turned aside from the splendid to the more 
useful parts of history. We are informed that, by the 
conque sts of Pompe’ y, the tributes of Asia 
were raised from fifty to one hundred 
and thirty-five millions of drachms; or about four mil- 
lions and a half sterling.* nder the last and most 


of Asia, 


of Egypt : : 
Egypt is said to have amounted to twelve 
thousand five hundred talents ; a sum equivalent to more 
than two millions and a half of our money, but which 
was afterwards considerably improved by the moré 
exact economy of the Romans, and the increase of th 
trade of " Ethiopia and India.‘ Gaul was 
enriched by rapine, as Kgypt was by 
commerce, and the tributes of those two great provinces 
have been compared as nearly equal to each other in 
value.*. The ten thousand Euboiec or 
Pheenician talents, about four millions 
sterling,” which vanquished Carthage was condemned 
to pay within the term of fifty years, were a slight 


acknowledgment of the superiority of Rome,” and can- 


of Gaul, 


of Africa, 


n See the 4th and Sth Books of Livy. In the Roman Census, proper 
ty, power, and taxation, were commensurate with each other. 

© Plin. Hist. Nat ur. |. xxxiii.c, 3. Cicero de Offic. ii. 22. Plutarch 
in P. Lmil. p. 275. 

p See a fine degcription oi this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lucan’s 
Phars. L. iii. v. 155, &e 

[The rationarinm imperii (see farther Tacitus, Suetonius in Aug. 

e. ‘ule. and Dion, p. &32,) other emperors kept similar registers and pul 


lished them, (see a dissertation by Dr Welle, De Rationario imperii | 


Rom. Leipsie 1773.) The lust book of Appianus contained also the sta 


tistics of the Roman empire, but-it is lost - G 

r Tacit. in Annal.i. 11. It seems to have existed in the time of Ap 
yan. 

8 Plutarch, in Pompeio, p. 642. 

[This estimate is not exact; according to Plutarch the revenues of 
the Roman provinces of Asia, before the time cf Pompey were 50 mil 
lions of drachms ; Pompey raised them to ®5 millions, that ia, to 2,744,791 
pounds sterling. Plutarch says elsewhere, that Anthony made 200,000 
talents, that is, 38,750,000 pounds sterling to be paid in Asia at one 
time, an enormous sum; but Appianus explains it by saying that this was 
the revenue of ten years. The annual revenve in the time of Authony 
amounted to 20,000 talents, or 3,875,000 pounds sterling.— G. | 

t Strabo, Ll. xvii. 798. 

u Velleius Paterculus, |. ii.c.39. He seems to give the preference to 
the revenue of Gaul. 

v The Euboic, the Phoenician, and the Alexandrian talents were 
double in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient weights and | 
measures, p. iv.c.5. It is very probable that the same talent was car- 
ried from Tyre to Carthage. 

w Polyb. 1. xv. c. 2. 


indolent of the Ptolemies, the revenue of 


not bear the least proportion with the taxes afterwards 

raised both on the lands and on the persons of the 
inhabitants, when the fertile coast of Africa was reduced 
into a province.” 

Spain, by avery singular fats uty was 
the Peru and Mexico of the old world. 
The discovery of the rich western continent by the 
Phenicians, and the oppression of the simple natives, 
who were compelled to labour in their own mines for 
the benefit of strangers, form an exact type of the more 
recent history of Spanish America.’ The Phenicians 
were acquainted only with the sea-coast of Spain ; 
avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arms of Rome 
and Carthage into the heart of the country, and almost 
every part of the soil was found pre gnant with copper, 
silver, and gold. Mention is made of a mine near C; 
thagena which yiel led every day twenty-five thous: ot 
drachms of silver, or about three hundred thousand 
pounds a year.’ ‘T'wenty thousand pound weight of gold 
was annually received from th provinces of Asturia, 
Gallicia, and Lusitania. 

We want both leisure and materials to of the isle of 
pursue this curious inquiry through the Gyarus, 
many potent states that were annihilated in the Roman 
‘ mpire . Some notion, however, may be formed of ~ 
revenue of the provinces W here conside rable wealth hac 
been de po sited by nature, or collected by man, if we « b 
serve the severe attention that was directed to the abodes 
of solitude and sterility. Augustus once received a peti- 


of Spain, 


tion from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying th. 


they might { relieved from one “third of their execosiv® 
impositions. Their whole tax amounted indeed to no 
more than one hundred and fifty drachms, or about five 


pounds: but Gyarus was a little island, or rather a 
rock, of the AXgean sea, destitute of fresh water and 
every necessary of life, and inhabited only by a few 
wretched k 

Fre faint glimmerings of such Amount of the 
doubtfu nd scattered lichts, we should revenue 
be inclined to believe, Ist, That (with every fair allow- 
ance for the difference of times and circumstanees) the 


. : b 
fishermen. 


4° 








general income of the Roman provinces could seldom 
amount to less than fifteen or twenty millions of our 
money ;° and, 2 lly, That so ample a revenue must have 
been fully adequate to all the expenses of the moderat 
government instituted by Augustus, whose court was 
the modest family of a private senator, and whos 
military establishment was calculated for the defence 
of the frontiers, without aspiring views of conquest, or 


} 
yi 


any serious apprehension of a foreign invasion. 
Notwithstanding the 3 

, ° : : ; axes on Romar 

bility of both these conclusions, the late citizens institu 

ter of them at least is positively diss whed ' y Augus 

by the lenguag. and conduct of Augus- 


seeming pre ha- T 


tus. It is not easy to determine whether, on this oc- 
easion, he acted as the common father of the Roman 
world, or asthe oppressor of liberty ; whether he wished 
to relieve the provinces, or to Impove rish the senate 
and the equestrian order. Sut no sooner had he as- 
sumed the reins of government, than he frequently in- 


x Appian in Pa is, p. 84. 


Y Diodorus Siculus, |. v Cadiz was built by the Pheenicians, a litile 
more than a thousand years before Christ. See Vell. Paterc, i. 2 

t Strabo. |. iii. p. 148 

a Plin. Hist. Nator. |. xxxiii. c. 3. He mentions likewise a silver 
mine in Dalmatia, that yielded every day fifty pounds to the state 

b Strabo, I. x. p. 4°5. Tacit. Annal. ili. 69. and iv. 30. See in 


Tournefort, Voyages au Levant, Lettre viii. a very lively picture of the 
actnal misery of Gyarue 

Lipsias de magnitudine Romana (1. ii. c. 3.) computes the revenu 
at one hundred and fifty millions of gold crowns; but his whole book, 
though learned and ingenious, betrays a very heated imaginatior 

if Justus Lipsius bas given an exaggerate d estimate of the revenue 
of the Roman empire, Gibbon on the other hand has given it far below 
its true amount. He fixes it at from fifteen to twenty millions sterling 
but if we estimate the taxes from the provinces he bas already m 
tioned, at a moderate calculation only, taking into account also their 
avementation by Augustus, they amount very neariy to this sum. 
There still remain = e : enna sof Traly, of Rhetia, of Noricam, of 
Pannonia, of Greece , &c., and moreover when we consider the pro 
digious expenses of seme ef the emperors, (Bueton. Vespas. c. 16.) we 
eee that euch a revenue would by no means have been suffice nt. The 
authors of the universal history (part 12) assign forty millions « terlis g 


| as the sum to which the »ublic revenue yearly amounted.— G.) 
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timated the insufficiency of the tributes, and the neces- 
sity of throwing an equitable proportion of the public 
burthen upon Rome and Italy.* 
this unpopular design, he advanced, however, by cau- 
tious and well-weighed steps. The introduction of 
customs* was followed by the establishment of an 
excise, and the scheme of taxation was completed by 
an artful assessment on the real and personal property 
of the Roman citizens, who had been exempted from 
any kind of contribution above a century and a half.* 

. I. In a great empire like that of Rome, 
a natural balance of money must have 
gradually established itself, 
served, that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted 
to the capital by the strong hand of conquest and 
power; soa considerable part of it was restored to the 
industrious provinces by the gentle influence of com- 
and In the reign of Augustus and his 
rs, duties were imposed on every kind of mer- 
chandise, which through a thousand channels flowed 
to the great centre of opulence and luxury; and in 
whatsoever manner the law was expressed, it was the 
Roman purchaser, and not the provincial merchant, 
who val the tax. The | 


The customs. 


merce arts. 


successo 


rate of the customs varied 
from the eighth to the fortieth part of the value of the 
commodity; and we have aright to suppose that the 
variation was directed by the unalterable maxims of 
policy ; that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of 
luxury than on those of necessity, and that the produc- 
tions raised or manufactured by the labour of the sub- 
jects of the empire, were treated with more indulgence 
than was shown to the pe rnicious, or at least the un- 
popular commerce of Arabia and India." There is still 
extant a long but imperfect catalogue! of eastern com- 
modities, which about the time of Alexander Severus 
subject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, 
myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics, 
a great variety of precious stones, among which the 
diamond was the most remarkable for its price, and 
the emerald for its beauty :* Parthian and Babylonian 
leather, cottons, silks, both raw and manufactured, 
ebony, ivory, and eunuchs.' We may observe that the 
use and value of those effeminate slaves gradually rose 
with the d ; 


were 


ecline of the « mpire. 
II. The excise, introduced by Augus- 
tus after the civil wars, was extremely 
it was general. It seldom exceeded 
but it comprehended whatever was sold 


or by public auction, from the most 
| 
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rhe purchase of lands and houses, to those 
minute objects which can only derive value from their 
infinite multitude, and daily consumption. Such 

tax, as it aflects the body of ‘the pe ople, has ever been 
the occasion of clamour and discontent. 


An emperor 
well 


acquainted with the wants and resources of the 
state, was obliged to declare by a public edict, that 


It is not astonishing that Augustus should hold this language. ‘I 
sena ilso declared under Nero, that the state could not subsist, unless 
th sis were as nu h augmented as they were in the time of Aw 
gu lacitus A ib. xii ”) After the abolition of the diffi 
r t utes paid by Italy, the abolition made in 646—694, and 695, of 
Rome, the state derived as a revenue from this great extent of country 
‘ the twentieth of the franchisements VICeSTMaA MARUMISSION NN 
and ¢ ro often complains of it, especially in his Letters to Atticus 

L, ii, let. 15 a 

e |The customs ( portoria) had existed from the time of the ancient 
h sof Rome. Those of Ltaly we suppressed in the year of Rome 
64 by the prwtor Cecelius Mets Nepos: Augustus did nothing mor 
than re-establish them, (see tl r ding not G " 

f | They had for so r atime be exempt from the tax on personal 
pro vy only, as to the other taxes the exemption from them is not 
dated till the H46—4, 05.—G 

e Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31. 

h See Pliny Hist. Natar. 1. vi. ¢. 23. 1. xii. «. 18 His observation, 


that the Indian commodities were sold at Rome at a hundred times their 


original price, may give ua some notion of the 


produce of the customs, 
since that original price amounted to more than eight hundred thousand 
pounds 

I 1 the 
Vertin c. 


Pandeetes \ib vol. 
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were unacquainted with the art of cutting diamonds 
reatise de I'Impot chez les Romains, has 
transcribed this catalogue, from the Digest, and attempts to illustrate it 


by a very prolix commentary. 


! Bouchaud, in his t 
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the support of the army depended in a great measure 
on the produce of the excise.™ 

When Augustus resolved to establish Tax on legacies 
a permanent military force for the de- and inheritances. 


fence of his government against foreign and domestic 


It has been already ob-| 


enemies, he institnted a peculiar treasury for the pay 
of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and the 
extraordinary expenses of war. The ample revenue 
of the excise, though peculiarly appropriated to those 
uses, was found inadequate. ‘To supply the deficiency, 
the emperor suggested a new tax of five per cent. on all 
legacies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome 
were more tenacious of property than of freedom. 
Their indignant murmurs were received by Augustus 
with his usual temper. He candidly referred the whole 
business to the senate, and exhorted them to provide 
for the public service by some other expedient of aless 
nature. They were divided and perplexed. 
He insinuated to them, that their obstinacy would ob- 
lige him to propose a general lJand-tax and capitation.” 
They acquiesced in silence.° The new imposition on 
legacies and inheritances was however mitigated by 
some restrictions. It did not take place unless the 
object was of a certain value, most probably of fifty 
or an hundred pieces of gold ;? nor could it be exacted 
from the nearest of kin on the father’s side. When 
the rights of nature and poverty were thas secured, it 

med reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant rela- 
tion, who acquired an unexpected accession of fortune, 
should cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it, for the 
benefit of the state." 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove guited to the 
in every wealthy community, was most laws and man- 
happily suited to the situation of the Ro- "™ 
mans, who could frame their arbitrary wills, according 
to the dictates of reason or caprice, without any res- 
traint from the modern fetters of entails and settle- 
ments. From various causes the partiality of paternal 
affection often lost its influence over the stern patriots 
of the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of the 
empire; and if the father bequeathed to his son the 
fourth part of his estate, he removed all ground of 
legal complaints Buta rich childless old man was a 
domestic tyrant, and his power increased with his 
years and infirmities. A servile crowd, in which he 
frequently reckoned pretors and consuls, courted his 
smiles, pampered his avarice, applauded his follies, 
served his passions, and waited with impatience for 
his death. ‘The arts of attendance and flattery were 
formed into a most lucrative science; those who pro- 
fessed it acquired a peculiar appellation; and the 
whole city, according to the lively deseriptions of 
satire, was divided between two parties, the hunters 
and their game.' Yet, while so many unjust and ex- 
travagant wills were every day dictated by cunning, 
and subscribed by folly, a few were the result of ra- 
tional esteem and virtuous gratitude. who 

l so often lives and of his 
fellow-citizens, was rewarded with to the 
amount of an hundred and seventy thousand pounds ;" 
nor do the friends of the younger Pliny seem to have 
been less generous to that amiable orator.’ Whatever 


odious 


sec 


Cicero, 


hac defended the fortunes 


lewacies 





m Tacit. Annual. i. 73. Two years afterwards, the reduction of the 
poor kingdom of Cappaducia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminishing 

e halt, but the relief was of very short duratiun. 
her mentions this proposition nor the capitation; he says 
emperor laid a tax upon the land, and sent men through- 
try charged with the management of it, without determin- 
ing how, and how much each ought to contribate to it. The senators 
then more readily consented to the tax legacies and inheri- 
tances.—@. | 

Dion Cassigs, |. Iv. p. 794. 1, Iwi. d, 825. 

p The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 

As the Roman law subsisted for many ages, the Cogneti, or rela- 
tions on the mother’s side} were not called to the succession. This harsh 
institution wos gradually andermined by humanity, and finally abvolish- 
ed by Js an, ’ , 
in. Pauegvrie, ¢. 37. 

Heineccius in the Antiquit. Juris Romani, } 
pwrat. |. ii, Sat. v. Petron. e. 116, &e. 
cero in Philip. ii. e. 16. 

v See his epistles, Every such will give him an occasion of display- 
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was the motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, 
without distinction, the twentieth part of his estate ; 
and in the course of two or three generations, the 
whole property of the subject must have gradually 
passed through the coffers of the state. 

Regulations of In the first and golden years of the 

the emperors. reign of Nero, that prince, from a desire 
of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse of 
benevolence, conceived a wish of abolishing the op- 
pression of the customs and excise. The wisest sena- 
tors applauded his magnanimity ; but they diverted him 
from the execution of a design, which would have dis- 
solved the strength and resources of the republic.* 
Had it indeed been possible to realize this dream of 
fancy, such princes as Trajan and the Antonines 
would surely have embraced with ardour the glorious 
opportunity of conferring so signal an obligation on 
mankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the 
public burthen, they attempted not to remove it. The 
mildness and precision of their laws ascertained the 


rule and measure of taxation, and protected the subject | 


of every rank against arbitrary interpretations, anti- 


quated claims, and the insolent vexation of the farmers | 


of the revenue For it is somewhat singular, that in 
every age, the best and wisest of the Roman gover- 
nors persevered in this pernicious method of collecting 
the principal branches at least of the excise and cus- 
toms.” 


Edict of Cara- 
calla. 


The sentiments, and, indeed, the situ- 
ation of Caracalla, were very different 
from those of the Antonines. Inattentive, or rather 
averse, to the welfare of his people, he found himself 
under the necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice 
which he had excited inthe army. Of the several 
impositions introduced by Augustus, the twentieth on 
inheritances and legacies was the most fruitful, as 
well as the most comprehensive. As its influence was 
not confined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually 
increased with the gradual extension of the Roman 
City. The new citizens though charged on equal 
terms,* with the payment of new taxes, which had not 
affected them as subjects, derived an ample compensa- 


tion from the rank they obtained, the privileges they | 


acquired, and the fair prospect of honours and fortune 
that was thrown open to their ambition. But the fa- 
vour* which implied a distinction was 
lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and 
1 the reluctant provincials were compelled 
cials, for the par- to assume the vain title, and the real 
pose oi taxation. . . ° °.° y 
obligations, of Roman citizens. Nor 
was the rapacious son of Severus contented with such 
a measure of taxation, as had appeared sufficient to 
his moderate predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, 
he exacted a tenth of all legacies and inheritances ;' 
and during his reign (for the ancient proportion was 
restored after his death) he crushed alike every part 
of the empire under the weight of his iron sceptre.' 
When all the provincials 


The freedom o 
the city given to 
all the provin- 


Temporary re- 


ease Roman citizens, they seemed to acquire 








ing hia reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. He reeon- 
ciled both, in his behaviour to a son who had been disinherited by his 
mother (v. 1.) 

= Tacit. Annal. xiii. 50. Esprit des Loix, |. xii. c. 19 

¥ See Pliny’s Panegyric, the Augustan History, and Burman de Vec- 
tigal. passim. 

2 The tributes (properly so called) were not farmed ; since the 
princes often remitted many millions of arrears, 

The situation of the new citizens is minutely described by Pliny. 
(Panegyric, c. 37, 32, 39.) Trajan published a law very much in their 
favour 

b [Gibbon adopts the opinion of Spanheim and of Burmann who attri 
bute to Caracalla this edict which gave the right of citizenship to all 
the inhabitants of the provinces. This opinion is disputed ; many pas 
sages from Spartianus, from Aurelius Victor, and Aristides attribute 
this edict to Mareus Aurelius. (See upon this subject a learned dis 
sertation entitled Joh, P. Mahneri Commentatio de Marco Aurelio An- 
tonino constitutionis de civitate universo orbi Romano data auctore. 
Halm 1772 in 80.) Itappears that Marcus Aurelius had made certain 


ge 0d 


modifications of this edict which released the provinces from some of 


the burdens imposed by the right of citizenship, by depriving them of 
some of the advantages which it conferred, and that Caracalla took 
away these modifications,—G. } 

¢ Dion, lxxvii. p. 1295. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


became | 
duction of the Jiable to the peculiar impositions of 
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a legal exemption from the tributes which they had 
paid in their former condition of subjects. Such were 
not the maxims of government adopted by Caracalla 
and his pretended son. The old as well as the new 
taxes were, at the same time, levied in the provinces. 
It was reserved for the virtue of Alexander to relieve 
them ina great measure from this intolerable grie- 
vance, by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth part of 
the sum exacted at the time of his accession.’ It is 
impossible to conjecture the motive that engaged him 
to spare so trifling a remnant of the public evil; but 
the noxious weed, which had not been totally eradi- 
cated, again sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, 
and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman world 
| with its deadly shade. In the course of this history, 
we shall be too often summoned to explain the land- 
tax, the capitation, and the heavy contributions of corn, 
wine, oil, and meat, which were exacted from the pro- 
vinces for the use of the court, the army, and the 
capital. P 

As long as Rome and Italy were re- Concequences of 
spected as the centre of government, a the universal 
national spirit was preserved by the an- ‘ee4om of Rome. 
cient, and insensibly imbibed by the adopted, citizens. 
|The principal commands of the army were filled by 
j}men who had received a liberal education, were well 
|instructed in the advantages of laws and letters, and 
who had risen, by equal steps, through the regular 
succession of civil and military honours.* To their in- 
fluence and example we may partly ascribe the modest 
obedience of the legions during the two first centuries 
|of the imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitu- 
tion was trampled down by Caracalla, the separation 
of professions gradually suceeeded to the distinction 
of ranks. The more polished citizens of the internal 
provinces were alone qualified to act as law yers and 
|magistrates. 'The rougher trade of arms was abandon- 
ed to the peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who 
i knew no country but their camp, no science but that of 
| war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of military dis- 
|cipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, and des- 
perate resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors. 


| —— 
| 

| CHAPTER VIL. 

| The election and tyranny of Mazximin.—Rebellion in 
Africa and Italy, under the authority of the senate— 
Civil wars and seditions.— Violent deaths of Maximin 
and his son, of Maximus and Balbinus, and of the 
three Gordians—Usurpation and secular games of 


Philip. 


Or the various forms of government, The apparent 
which have prevailed in the world, an ridicule 
hereditary monarchy seems to present the fairest scope 
| for ridicule. Is it possible to relate, without an indig- 
nant smile, that, on the father’s decease, the property 
of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, descends to 
his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and to 
himself; and that the bravest warriors and the wisest 
statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to empire, 
approach the royal cradle with bended knees and pro- 
testations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and declama- 
tion may paint these obvious topics in the most dazzling 
colours, but our more serious thoughts will respect a 
| useful prejudice, that establishes a rule of succession, 
independent of the passions of mankind ; and we shall 
cheerfully acquiesce in any expedient which deprives 





4 He who paid ten aurei, the usual tribute, was charged with no 
more than the third part of an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold 
were coined by Alexander's order. Hist. August. p. 127. with the com- 
mentary of Salmasiue, 

See the lives of Agricola, Verpasian, Trajan, Severus, and his three 
competitors ; and indeed of all the eminent men of those times. 
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the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the ideal, 
power of giving themselves a master. 

and solid advan- In the cool shade of retirement, we 
tages of heredi- may easily devise imaginary forms of 
tary succession. government, in which the sceptre shall 
be constantly bestowed on the most worthy, by the free 
and incorrupt suffrage of the whole community. Ex- 
perience overturns these airy fabrics, and teaches us, 
that in a large society, the elections of a monarch can 
never devolve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, 
part of the people. The army isthe only order of men 


sufficiently united to concur in the same sentiments, | 


and powerful enough to impose them on the rest of 
their fellow-citizens ; but the temper of soldiers, habi- 
tuated at once to violence and to slavery, renders 
them very unfit guardians of a legal or even a civil 
constitution. Justice, humanity, or political wisdom, 
are qualities they are too little acquainted with in 
themselves, to appreciate them in others. Valour will 
acquire their esteem, and liberality will purchase their 
suffrage ; but the first of these merits is often lodged 
in the most savage breasts; the latter can only exert 


itself at the expense of the public; and both may be} 
turned against the possessor of the throne, by the am- | 


bition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, 
when it has obtained the sanction of 
time and popular opinion, is the plainest 
and least 
among mankind. The acknowledged 
right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the con- 
scious security disarms the cruelty of the monarch. 
To the firm establishment of this idea, we owe the 
peaceful succession, and mild administration, of Euro- 
pean monarchies. T'o the defect of it, we must attri- 
bute the frequent civil wars, through which an Asiatic 
despot is obliged to cut his way to the throne of his 
fathers. 
tion is usually limited to the princes of the reigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate competitor 


Want of it in the 
Roman empire 

productive of the 
greatest calami 
tics 


has removed his brethren, by the sword and the bow-| 


string, he no longer entertains any jealousy of his 
meaner subjects. But the Roman empire, after the 
authority of the senate had sunk into contempt, was a 
vast scene of confusion. The royal, and even noble, 
families of the provinces, had long since been led in 
triumph before the car of the haughty republicans. 
The ancient families of Rome had successively fallen 
beneath the tyranny of the Caesars; and whilst those 
princes were shackled by the forms of a commonwealth, 


and disappointed by the re peated failure of their pos-| 


terity,* it was impossible that any idea of hereditary 
succession should have taken root in the minds of 
their subjects. The right to the throne, which none 
could claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. 
The daring hopes of ambition were set loose from the 


salutary restraints of law and prejudice ; and the mean- | 


est of mankind might, without folly, entertain a hope 
of being raised by valour and fortune to a rank in the 
army, in which a single crime would enable him to 
wrest the sceptre of the world from his feeble and un- 
popular master. After the murder of Alexander Seve- 
rus, and the elevation of Maximin, no emperor could 
think himself safe upon the throne, and every barba- 
rian peasant of the frontier might aspire to that august, 
but dangerous station. ; 
About thirty-two years before that 
event, the emperor Severus, returning 
from an eastern expedition, halted in Thrace, to cele- 
brate, with military games, the birth-day of his younger 
son, Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, anda young barbarian of gigantic 
stature, earnestly solitifed, in his rude dialect, that he 
might be allowed to ¢ontend for the prize of wrestling 


Birth and fortunes 
of Maximin. 

















a There had been no example of three successive generations on 
the throne; only three instances of sons who succeeded their fathers, 
The marriages of the Crears (notwithstanding the permission, and 
the frequent practice of divurces) were generally unfruitful, 
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invidious of all distinctions | 


Yet, even in the East, the sphere of conten-| 
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As the pride of discipline would have been disgraced 
in the overthrow of a Roman soldier by a Thracian 
| peasant, he was matched with the stoutest followers 
of the camp, sixteen of whom he successively laid on 
\the ground. His victory was rewarded with some 
| trifling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. 
The next day the happy barbarian was distinguished 
above a crowd of recruits, dancing and exalting after 
| the fashion of his country. As soon as he perceived 
| that he had attracted the emperor’s notice, he instantly 
ran up to his horse, and followed him on foot, without 
the least appearance of fatigue, ina long and rapid ca- 
reer. ‘* Thracian,” said Severes with astonishment, 
** art thou disposed to wrestle after thy race f’ ‘ Most 
willingly, sir,” replied the unwearied youth; and al- 
most in a breath, overthrew seven of the strongest 
soldiers in the army. A gold collar was the prize of 
|his matchless vigour and activity, and he was imme- 
diately appointed to serve in the horse-guards, who al- 
ways attended on the person of the sovereign.” 

Maximin, for that was his name, His mifitary ser- 
though born on the territories of the Vice and honours. 
empire, descended from a mixed race of barbarians. 
His father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation 
of the Alani. He displayed, on every occasion, a va- 
lour equal to his strength; and his native fierceness 
was soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge of 
|the world. Under the reign of Severus and his son, 
he obtained the rauk of centurion, with the favour and 
esteem of both those princes, the former of whom was 
an excellent judge of merit. Gratitude forbade Maxi- 
min to serve under the assassin of Caracalla. Hon- 
our taught him to decline the effeminate insults of 
Elagabalus. On the accession of Alexander, he re- 
turned to court, and was placed by that prince in a 
station useful to the service, and honourable to him- 
self. The fourth legion, to which he was appointed 
tribune, soon became, under his care, the best disci- 
| plined of the whole army. With the general applause 
of the soldiers, who bestowed on their favourite hero 
the names of Ajax and Hercules, he was successively 
| promoted to the first military command ;* and had not 
|he still retained too much of his savage origin, the 
|emperor might perhaps, have given his own sister in 
| marriage to the son of Maximin.® 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these Conspiracy of 
| favours served only to inflame the ambi- Maximin. 
tion of the ‘Thracian peasant, who deemed his fortune 
inadequate to his merit, as long as he was constrained 
to acknowledge a superior. ‘Thougha stranger to real 
wisdom, he was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which 
showed him that the emperor had lost the affection of 
the army, and taught him to improve their discontent 
to his own advantage. It is easy for faetion and ca- 
lumny to shed their poison on the administration of 
the best of princes, and to accuse even their virtues, 
by artfully confounding them with those vices to 
which they bear the nearest affinity. The troops lis- 
tened with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. 
They blushed at their own ignominious patience, 
which, during thirteen years, had supported the vex- 
atious discipline imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the 
| timid slave of his mother and of the senate. It was 
time, they cried, to cast away that useless phantom of 
the civil power, and to elect for their prince and gene- 
neral, a real soldier, educated in camps, exercised in 
war, who would assert the glory, and distribute among 
his companions the treasures, of the empire. A great 
army was at that time assembled on the banks of the 
Rhine, under the command of the emperor himself, 


t 
} 
| 
| 








b Hist. August. p. 138, 
© Hist. August. p. 140. Herodian, |. vi. p. 223. Aurelius Victor. 
| By comparing these authors, it should seem that Maximin had the 
particular command of the Triballian horse, with the general com- 
| mission of disciplining the recruits of the whole army. His biogra- 
pher ought to have marked with more care, his exploits, and the 
successive steps of his military promotions. 
| 4 See the original letter of Alexander Severus, Hist. August. p. 149, 
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Who, almost immediately after his return from tl! 
Persian war, had been obliged to march against the 
barbarians of Germany. ‘The important care of train- 
ing and reviewing the new levies, was entrusted to 
Maximin. One day, as he entered the field of exercise, 
the troops, either from a sudden impulse, or a formed 
conspiracy, saluted him emperor, silenced by their 
loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, and hastened to 
A. D. 235. consummate their rebellion by the murder 
March 19. of Alexander Severus. 
Murder of Alex The circumstances of his death are 
ander Severus. variously related. The writers, who sup- 
pose that he died in ignorance of the ingratitude and 
ambition of Maximin, affirm, that after taking a frugal 
repast in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, 
and that, abont the seventh hour of the d: Ly, a part of 
his own guards broke into the imperial tent, and, with 
many wounds, assassinated their virtuous and unsus- 
pecting prince. If we credit another, and indeed ;¢ 
more probable, account, Maximin was invested with 
the purple by a numerous detachment, at thi 
of several miles from the head- -quarters ; and he trusted 


a 
, 


distance 


for success rather to the secret wishes than to the pub- 
lic declarations of the great army. Alexander had 
sufficient time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty 


among his troops; but their reluctant professions of 
fide lity quickly vanished on the appearance of Maxi- 
min, who de clared himself the friend and advocate of 
the milite ary ord ler, and was unanimously acknow ledged 
emperor of the Romans by the applau 
The son of Mamea, oon iyed and deserted, ithdre Ww 
into his tent, desirous at least to conceal his ion ich- 
ing fate from the insults of the multitude. He v 
soon followed by a tribune ao some centurions, t 
ministers of death ; but instead of receiving with manly 
resolution the inevitable stroke, | unavalling 
and entreaties disgraced the 
and converted into contempt so 


itl | 
ils cries 
f his life, 

| portion of the just 
pity which his innocence and misfo rtunes must inspire. 
His mother Mamea, whose pride and avarice he loudly 
accused as the cause of his ruin, perished with her 
son. The most faithful of his friends were sacrificed 
to the first fury of the soldiers. Others were reserved 
for the more deliberate cruelty of the usurper; and 
those who experienced the mildest treatment, wer 


last moments 


stripped of their employments, and ignominiously dri- | 


ven from the court and army.‘ 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, 
Commodus and Caracalla, were all disso- 
lute and unexperienced youths,® educated in the pur- 
ple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury 
of Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. The 
cruelty of Maximin was derived from a different source, 


‘Tyranny of 
Maximin. 


the fear of contempt. ‘Though he depended on the at- 
tachment of the soldiers, who loved him for virtues | 
like their own, he was conscious that his mean and 


appearance, and his total 
institutions of civil life," 


barbarian origin, his savage 
ignorance of the arts and 

formed a very unfavourable contrast with the amiable 
manners of the unhappy Alexander. He remembered, 
that in his humbler fortune, he had often waited before 
the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been 
denied admittance by the insolence their slaves. 
He recollected, too, the friendship of a few who had 
relieved his poverty, and assisted his rising hopes. 
But those who had spurned, and those who had pro- 


of 


tected, the Thracian, were guilty of the same crime, | 


© Hist. August. p. 125. I have softened some of the most impro 
hable circumstances of this wretched biographer. From this ill- 
worded narration, it should seem that the prince's buffoon, having 
accidentally entered the tent, and awakened the slumbering mon- 
arch, the fear of punishment urged him to persuade the disaffected 
soldiers tocommit the murder. 

f Herodian. 1. vi. p. 223—227. 

e Caligula, the eldest of the four, was only twenty-five ycars of 
age when he ascended the throne; Caracalla was twenty-three, 
Commodus nineteen, and Nero no more than seventeen. 

b It appears that he was totally ignorantof the Greek language ; 
which, from its universal use in conversation and letters, was an 
essential part of every liberal education. 


DECLINE 


i blush; and, 
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For this 
hy the execution of 


Maximin publis 


his original « 
put to de 
several of his benefactors, 
racters of blood, the indelible 
and ingratitude.' 

The dark and sanguinary of 
open to every suspicion against those 
jects who were the most distinguished by their birth 
or merit. Whenever he was alarmed with the 
of treason, his cruelty was unbounded and unrelent- 
ing. Aconspiracy against his life was either discov- 
ered or imagined, and Macnus, a consular senator, was 
named as the principal author of it. Without a wit- 
ness, without a trial, without an opportunity of 
defence, Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed 
accomplice S, were put to death. Italy and the 
with ble 
slightest accusation, the first of the 
Roman nobles, who had governed provinces, 
manded armies, and been adorned with the 
and triumphal ornaments, were chained on the public 
| hurried away to the emperor's presence. 


the knowledve of bscurity. 


crime many were ith; and 
hed, in cha- 


history of his baseness 


tyrant 


among his sub- 


soul the was 


sound 


and 


whole 
sples and in- 


ra 
Ta 


empire were infested 
formers. On the 


Innume 


com- 
consular 


carriag S, an 


Confiseation, exile, or simple death, were esteemed 
uncommon instances of his lenity. Some of the un- 
fortunate sufferers he ordered to be se pin the 
hides of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to 
wild beasts, others again to be beaten to death with 
clubs. During the three years of his reign, he dis- 
dained to visit either Rome or Italy. Hise mp, ocea- 
ionally removed from the banks of the Rhu t those 
of the Danube, was the seat of his stern de potism, 
which trampled on every principle of law and justice, 
nd was st Py ted by the avowed pow ot the 
sword. No m of noble birth, elegant accomplish- 
ments, or knowledge of civil business, was suffered 
near his person; and the court of a Roman emperor 
revived the idea of those ancient chiefs of slaves and 
gladiators, whose savage power had left a deep im- 
pression of terror and detestation.' 
As long as the cruelty of Maximin Oppression of the 
was confined to the illustrious senators, provinees 
or even to the bold adventurers, who in the court or 
army expose themselves to the caprice of fortune, the 
body of the people viewed their sufferings with indif- 
ference, or ssa with pleasure. But the tyrant’s 
avarice, stimulated by the insatiate desires of the sol- 
| diers, at length att icked the publie property. Every 
| city of the empire was possessed of an independent 
revenue, destined to purchase corn for the multitude, 
and to suy ply the ¢ xpenses of the games and enter- 
tainments. By asingle act of authority, the whole 
mass of wealth was at once confiscated for the use of 


the imperial treasury. The temples were 
their most v: luable offerings of gold and 
the heroes, and emperors, wer melted 
down and coined into money. These 
could not be executed without tumults and massacres, 
as in many places the people chose rather to die in the 
= fence of their altars, than to behold in the midst of 

eace their cities exposed to the rapine and cruelty of 
war. The soldiers themselves, among whom this sac- 
rilegious plunder was distributed, received it with a 
hardened as they were in 
they dreaded the just reproaches of their friends 
relations. Throughout the Roman world a 
|ery of indignation was heard, imploring vengeance on 


stripped of 
§ ilve r, an | 
statues « f god Ss. 


im] prou > orde iS 


le nee, 
and 


general 


acts of vi 


Herodian, |. vii. p.237. The latter of these 
justly censured for sparing the vices of 


i Hist. 
historians | 
Maximin 

k The wife 
male gentleness 
truth and humanity. See 


August. p. 141. 
as been most un 


insinuating wise counsels with fe- 
sometimes brought back the tyrant tothe way of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, |. xiv.c. 1, where 
he alludes to the fact which he had more fully related under the 
reign of the Gordians. We may coll rom the medals, that Pau 
lina was the name of this benevole press; and from the title 
of Diva, that she died before a (Valesius ad loc. cit. Am 
mian.) Spanheim de U. et P. N. tom. ii. p. 300, 
[ If we may believe Syecctins and Zonarus it was Maximin him 
self wha@caused her to be put to death.—G 
1 He was compared to Spartacus and 
ip. 14h 


of Maximin, by 


Aunenio. Hist. August. 
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the common enemy of human kind; and at length, by | tune of a subject; and whilst the liberality of other 


an act of private oppression, a peaceful and unarmed 
province was driven into rebellion against him.” 

Revolt in Africa, The procurator of Africa was a ser 
A. D. 237, April. yant worthy of sucha master, who con- 
sidered the fines and confiscations of the rich as one 
of the most fruitful branches of the imperial revenue. 
An iniquitous sentence had been pronounced against 
some opulent youths of that country, the execution of 
which would have stripped them of far the greater 
part of their patrimony. In this extremity, a resolu- 
tion that must either complete or prevent their ruin, 
was dictated by despair. A respite of three days, ob- 
tained with difficulty from the rapacious treasurer, was 
employed in collecting from their estates a great num- 
ber of slaves and peasants, blindly devoted to the 
commands of their lords, and armed with the rustic 
weapons of clubs and axes. ‘The leaders of the con- 
spiracy, as they were admitted to the audience of the 
procurator, stabbed him with the daggers concealed 
under their garments, and, by the assistance of their 
tumultuary train, seized on the little town of Thys- 
drus," and erected the standard of rebellion against 
the sovereign of the Roman empire. They rested 
their hopes on the hatred of mankind against Maxi- 
min, and they judiciously resolved to oppose to that 
detested tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had 
already acquired the love and esteem of the Romans, 
and whose authority over the province would give 
weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, 
their proconsul, and the object of their choice, refused, 
with unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous honour, and 
begged with tears, that they would suffer him to ter- 
minate in peace a long and innocent life, without stain- 
ing his feeble age with civil blood. Their menaces 
compelled him to accept the imperial purple, his only 
refuge indeed against the jealous cruelty of Maximin; 
since, aceording to the reasoning of tyrants, those who 
have been esteemed worthy of the throne deserve 
death, and those who deliberate have already re- 
belled.° 

Character andele- ‘The family of Gordianus was one of 
vation of the two the most illustrious of the Roman sen- 
Gentes. ate. On the father’s side he was de- 
scended from the Gracchi; on his mother’s from the 
emperor Trajan. A great estate enabled him to sup- 
port the dignity of his birth, and, in the enjoyment of 
it, he displayed an elegant taste and beneficent dispo- 
sition. ‘The palace in Rome, formerly inhabited by 
the great Pompey, had been, during several genera- 
tions, in the possession of Gordian’s family.” It was 
distinguished by ancient trophies of naval victories, 
and decorated with the works of modern painting. 
His villa on the road to Preneste was celebrated for 
baths of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of a hundred feet in length, and for a magnificent 
portico, supported by two hundred columns of the 
four most curious and costly sorts of marble.1 The 
public shows exhibited at his expense, and in which 
the people were entertained with many hundreds of 
wild beasts and gladiators," seem to surpass the for- 


m Herodian, |. vii. p.298. Zosim. 1. i. p. 15. 

"In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one hnndred and fifty 
miles to the south of Carthage. This city was decorated, probably 
by the Gordians, with the title of colony, and witha fine amphi 
theatre, which is still ina very perfect state. See Itinerar. Wesse 
ling, p. 59. and Shaw's Travels, p. 117. 

© Herodian, |. vii. p. 239. Hist. August. p. 153. 

P Hist. August. p. 152. The celebrated house of Pompey in cari 
nis was usurped by Mare Antony, and consequently became, after 
the triumvir's death, a partof the imperial domain. The emperor 
Trajan allowed, and even encouraged, the rich senators to purchase 
those magnificent and useless places, (Plin. Panegyric, c. 50.) and 
it may seem probable that, on this occasion, Pompey’s house came 
into the possession of Gordian's great-grandfather. 
4 The Claudian, the Numidian, the Carystian, and the Synna- 
dian. The colours of Roman marbles have been faintly described 
and imperfectly distinguished. It appears, however, that the Ca- 
rystian was a sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white 
mixed with oval spots of purple. See Salmasius ad Hist. August. 
p. 164. - 

® Hist. August. p. 151, 152. He sometimes gave five hundred pair 
of gladiators, never less than one bundred and fifty. He once gave 


magistrates was confined to a few solemn festivals in 
Rome, the magnificence of Gordian was repeated, 
when he was edile, every month in the year, and ex- 
tended, during his consulship, to the principal cities 
of Italy. He was twice elevated to the last mention- 
ed dignity, by Caracalla and by Alexander; for he 
possessed the uncommon talent of acquiring the es- 
teem of virtuous princes, without alarming the jeal- 
ousy of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent 
in the study of letters and the peaceful honours of 
Rome; and till he was named proconsul of Africa by 
the voice of the senate and the approbation of Alexan- 
der, he appears prudently to have declined the com- 
mand of armies and the government of provinces. As 
long as that emperor lived, Africa was happy under 
the administration of his worthy representative ; after 
the barbarous Maximin had usurped the throne, Gor- 
dianus alleviated the miseries which he was unable to 
| prevent. When he reluctantly accepted the purple, 
| he was above four-seore years old; a last and valuable 
remains of the happy age of the Antonines, whose vir- 
tues he revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in 
| an elegant poem of thirty books, With-the venerable 
proconsul, his son, who had accompanied him -into 
Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise declared empe- 
|ror. His manners were less pure, but his character 
was equally amiable with that of his father. T'wenty- 
two acknowledged concubines, and a library of sixty- 
two thousand volumes, attested the variety of his in- 
'clinations; and from the productions which he left 
| behind him, it appears that the former as well as the 
latter were designed for use rather than for ostenta- 
jtion.! The Roman pecple acknowledged in the fea- 
| tures of the younger Gordian the resemblance of Scipio 
| Africanus, recollected with pleasure that his mother 
| was the grand-daughter of Antoninus Pius, and rested 
| the public hope on those latent virtues which had hith- 
erto, as they fondly imagined, lain concealed in the 
| luxurious indolence of a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased qyey solicit the 
| the first tumult of a popular election, confirmation of 
they removed their court to Carthage. he! authority. 
| They were received with the acclamations of the Afri- 
cans, who honoured their virtues, and who, since thé 
| visit of Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of a 
| Roman emperor. But these vain acclamations neither 
| strengthened nor confirmed the title of the Gordians. 
| They were induced by principle, as well as interest, 
to solicit the 1 soe yr: of the senate ; and a deputa- 
tion of the noblest provincials was sent, without de- 
lay, to Rome, to relate and justify the conduct of their 
countrymen, who, having long suffered with patience, 
were at length resolved to act with vigour. The let- 
tersof the new princes were modest and respectful, 
excusing the necessity which had obliged them to ac- 
cept the imperial title; but submitting their election 
and their fate to the supreme judgment of the senate." 

The inclinations of the senate were >yo senate rati- 
neither doubtful nor divided. The birth fies the election 
and noble alliance of the Gordians had °f the Gordians; 
intimately connected them with the most illustrious 
houses of Rome. Their fortune had created many de- 
pendants in that assembly, their merit had acquired 
many friends. Their mild administration opened the 
flattering prospect of the restoration, not only of the 
civil but even of the republican government. The 
terror of military violence, which had first obliged the 
senate to forget the murder of Alexander, and to ratify 


for the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many Cappa- 
docian, horses. The animals designed for hunting, were chiefly 
bears, boars, bulls, stags, elks. wild asses, &c. Elephants and lions 
seem to have been appropriated to imperial magnificence. 

8 See the original letter, in the Augustan History, p. 152, which at 
once shows Alexander's respect for the authority of the senate, and 
his esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 

t By each of hia concubines, the younger Gordian left three or 
four children. His literary productions, though Jess numerous, 
were by no means contemptible. 

u Herodian, |, vii. p.243. Hist. August. p. 144. 
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the election of a barbarian peasant,* now produced a 
contrary effect, and provoked them to assert the injured 
rights of freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maxi- 
min towards the senate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his fury, the 
most cautious innocence would not remove his suspi- 
cions; and even the care of their own safety urged 
them to share the fortune of an enterprise, of which 
(if unsuccessful) they were sure to be the first victims. 
These considerations, and perhaps others of a more 
private nature, were debated in a previous conference 
of the consuls and the magistrates. As soon as their 
resolution was decided, they convoked in the temple 
of Castor the whole body of the senate, according to 
an ancient form of secrecy,’ calculated to awaken their 
attention, and to conceal their decrees. “ Conscript 
fathers,” said the consul Syllanus, “the two Gor- 
dians, both of consular dignity, the one your procon- 
sul, the other your lieutenant, have been declared 
emperors by the general consent of Africa. Let us 
return thanks,” he boldly continued, “to the youth 
of Thysdrus; let us return thanks to the faithful 
people of Carthage, our generous deliverers from a 
horrid monster. 
thus timidly ? 


we long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gordian the 
father, the valour and constancy of Gordian the son !’"* 
guil- dactaren The noble ardour of the consul revived 
Maximin a public the languid spirit of the senate. By an 
are unanimous decree the elections of the 
Gordians was ratified, Maximin, his son, and his ad- 
herents, were pronounced enemies of their country, and 
liberal rewards were offered to whosoever had the 
courage and good fortune to destroy them. 

During the emperor’s absence, a de- 


Assumes the com- ; : 
tachment of the pretorian guards re- 


mand of Rome 
and Italy; 

to command, the capital. The prefect Vitalianus had 
signalized his fidelity to Maximin, by the alacrity with 
which he had obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel 
mandates of the tyrant. His death alone could rescue 
the authority of the senate and the lives of the sena- 
tors, from a state of danger and suspense. 


bunes were commissioned to take his devoted life. 
They executed the order with equal. boldness and 
success; and with their bloody daggers in their hands, 
ran through the streets, proclaiming to the people and 
the soldiers the news of the happy revolution. The 
enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by the promise of 
a large donative, in lands and money; the statues of 
Maximin were thrown down; the capital of the empire 


acknowledged, with transport, the authority of the two 
Gordians and the senate:* and the example of Rome | 


was followed by the rest of Italy. 

A new spirit had arisen in that as- 
sembly, whose long patience had been 
insulted by wanton despotism and military licence. 
The senate asSumed the reins of government, and, 
with a calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms 
the cause of freedom. Among the consular senators 
recommended by their merit and services to the favour 
of the emperor Alexander, it was easy to select twenty, 
not unequal to the command of an army, and the con- 


and prepares for 
a civil war. 


duct of a war. To these was the defence of Italy in- | 


trusted. Each was appointed to act in his respective 
department, authorized to enrol and discipline the Ita- 
lian youth, and instructed to fortify the ports and high- 


7 
= Quod tamen patres dum periculosum existimant; inermes armato 
resistere approbaverunt. Aurelius Victor. 

y Even the servants of the house, the scribes, &c. were excluded, 
and their office was filled by the senators themselves. We are ob 
liged to the Augustan History, p. 159, for preserving this curious 
eaample of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 

« This spirited speech, translated from the Augustan historian, p. 
156. seems transcribed by him from the original registers of the senate. 

a Herodian, 1. vii. p. 244. 


THE DECLIN 


Why do you hear me thus coolly, | 
Why do you cast those anxious looks | 
oneach other? why hesitate? Maximin isa public ene- | 
my! may his enmity soon expire with him, and may | 


mained at Rome, to protect, or rather | 


Be fore | 
their resolves had transpired, a questor and some tri- | 
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| ways against the impending invasion of Maximin. A 
}number of deputies, chosen from the most illustrious 
| of the senatorian and equestrian orders, were des- 
| patched at the same time to the governors of the se- 
| veral provinces, earnestly conjuring them to fly to the 
| assistance of their country, and to remind the nations 
|of their ancient ties of friendship with the Roman se- 
{nate and people. The general respect with which 
these deputies were received, and the zeal of Italy and 
| the provinces in favour of the senate, sufficiently prove 
| that the subjects of Maximin were reduced to that un- 
more to distress, in which the body of the pecple has 


ié 


more to fear from oppression than from resistance. 
The consciousness of that melancholy truth, inspires 
'a degree of persevering fury, seldom to be found in 
| those civil wars which are artificially supported for 
ithe benefit of a few factious and designing leaders.” 

| For while the cause of the Gordians, . 

i: : ome s Defeat and death 
| was embraced with such diffusive ardour, of the two Gor 

| the Gordians themselves were no more. dians, A. D. 237, 
| The feeble court of Carthage was alarm- °"? 3"!¥- 

jed with the rapid approach of Capelianus, governor 
|of Mauritania, who, witha small band of veterans, and 
a fierce host of barbarians, attacked a faithfal, but 
unwarlike province. The younger Gordian sallied 
out to meet the enemy at the head of a few guards, 
and a numerous undisciplined multitude, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless valour 
served only to procure him an honourable death in the 
field of battle. His aged father, whose reign had not 
| exceeded thirty-six days, put an end to his life on the 
first news of the defeat. Carthage, destitute of de- 
fence, opened her gates to the conqueror, and Africa 
| Was expos d to the rapacious cruelty of a slave, 
| obliged to satisfy his unrelenting master with a large 
|} account of blood and treasure.* 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome 
with just but unexpected terror. 
| senate convoked in the temple of Con- 
|cord, affected to transact the common 
| business of the day; and seemed to decline, with 
trembling anxiety, the consideration of their own, and 
the public, danger. A silent consternation prevailed 
on the assembly, till a senator, of the name and family 
of ‘Trajan, awakened his brethren from their fatal le- 
thargy. He represented to them, that the choice of 
| cautious dilatory measures had been long since out of 
| their power; that Maximin, implacable by nature, and 
exasperated by injuries, was advancing toward Italy, 
jat the head of the military force of the empire; and 
that their only remaining alternative, was either to 
meet him bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the 
tortures and ignominious death reserved for unsuccess- 
ful rebellion. ‘* We have lost,’’ continued he, ** two 
excellent princes ; but unless we desert ourselves, the 
hopes of the republic have not perished with the Gor- 
dians. Many are the senators, whose virtues have 
deserved, and whose abilities would sustain, the im- 
perial dignity. Let us elect two emperors, one of 
whom may conduct the war against the public enemy, 
whilst his colleague remains at Rome to direct the 
civil administration. I cheerfully expose myself to 
the danger and envy of the nomination, and give my 
vote in favour of Maximus and Balbinus. Ratify my 
choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, in their place, 
others more worthy of the empire.” The general 
apprehension silenced the whispers of jealousy; the 
merit of the candidates was universally acknowledged ; 
and the house resounded with the sincere acclamations 
of “long life and victory to the emperors Maximus 
and Balbinus. “You are happy in the judgment of 


om Election of Max 

The imus and Bulbi- 

nus by the senate, 
9th July. 


277. 


b Herodian, |. vil. p. 247. 1. vill. p. Hist. August. p. 156, 158, 

¢ Herodian, |. vii. p. 254. Hist. Auguat. p. 150—160. We may 
observe, that one month and six days, for the reign of Gordian, is a 
just correction of Casaubon and Panvinius, instead of the absurd 
reading of one year and six months. See Commentar. p. 193. Zo. 
simus relates, |. i. p. 17. that the two Gordians perished by a tem- 
pest in the midst of their navigation, A strange ignorance of history, 


or a strange abuse of metaphors. 
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the senate; may the republic be happy under your 
administration !’*" 

The virtues and the reputation of the 
new emperors justified the most san- 
guine hopes of the Romans. ‘The various nature of 
their talents seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar 
department of peace and war, without leaving room for 
jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired orator, 
a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise magistrate, 
who had exercised with innocence and applause the 
civil jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces of 
the empire. His birth was noble,® his fortune affluent, 
his manners liberal and affable. In him the love of 


Their characters. 


pleasure was corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had | 


the habits of ease deprived him of a capacity for busi- 
ness. ‘I'he mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised 
himself from the meanest origin to the first employ- 
ments of the state and army. His victories over the 
Sarmatians and the Germans, the austerity of his life, 
and the rigid impartiality of his justice, whilst he was 
prefect of the city, commanded the esteem of a people, 
whose affections were engaged in favour of the more 
amiable Balbinus. ‘The two colleagues had both been 
consuls, (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that honourable 
oflice,) both had been named among the twenty lieu- 
tenants of the senate; and since the one was sixty and 
the other seventy-four years old, they had both at- 
tained the full maturity of age and experience. 
Tumult at Rome. ; S 
The younger Gor- Maximus and Balbinus an equal por- 
yon declared tion of the consular and tribunitian 
try, and the joint office of supreme pontiff, they as- 
cended to the capitol, to return thanks to the gods, 
protectors of Rome.’ ‘The solemn rites of sacrifice 
were disturbed by a sedition of the people. ‘The li- 
centious multitude neither loved the rigid Maximus, 
nor did they sufficiently fear the mild and humane 
Balbinus. Their increasing numbers surrounded the 
temple of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they as- 
| their inherent richt of consenting to the election 
of their sovereign; and demanded, with an apparent 
moderation, that, besides the two emperors chosen by 
*he senate, a third should be added of the family of 
the Gordians, as a just return of gratitude to those 


sertec 


prinees who had sacrificed their lives for the republic. | 


At the head of the city guards, and the youth of the 
equestrian order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to 
cut their way through the seditious multitude. The 
multitude, armed with sticks and stones, drove them 
back into the capitol. It is prudent to yield when the 
contest, whatever may be the issue of it, must be fatal 
to both parties. A boy, only thirteen years of age, the 
grandson of the elder," and nephew of the younger, 
Gordian, was produced to the people, invested with 
the ornaments and title of Cesar. The tumult was 
appeased by this easy condescension; and the two 
emperors, as soon as they had been peaceably ac- 
knowledged in Rome, prepared to defend Italy against 
the common enemy. 


1 See the Augustan Ilistory, p. 166, from the registers of the se- 
nate ; the date is confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the Apol- 
linarian games enables us to correct it. 

¢ He was descended from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, and 
the adopted son of Theophanes the Greek historian. Balbus obtain 
ed the freedom of Rome by the favour of Pompey, and preserved it 
by the eloquence of Cicero. (see Orat. pro. Cornel. Balbo.) The 
friendship of Cesar (to whom he rendered the most important se 
cret services in the civil war) raised him to the consulship and the 
pontificate, honours never yet possessed by astranger. The nephew 
of this Balbus triumphed over the Garamantes. See Dictionnaire 
de Bayle, au mot Balbus, where he distinguishes the several persons 
of that name, and reetifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of 
former writers concerning them. 

f Zonaras, b xii. p. 622. But little dependence is to be had on the 
authority of a modern Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history of 
the third century, that he creates several imaginary emperors, and 
confounds those who really exis.ed. 

« Herodian, |. vii. p. 255, supposes that the senate was at first 
convoked in the capital, and is very eloquent on the occasion, The 
Augustan History, p. 116. seems much more authentic. 

h [A son according to some.—G.]) 
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After the senate had conferred on| 


power, the title of fathers of their coun- | 
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Whilst in Rome and Africa revolu- 

tions succeeded each other with such enon Gene 
amazing rapidity, the mind of Maximin 4te and their em 
was agitated by the most furious pas- "°°" 

sions. He is said to have received the news of the re- 
bellion of the Gordians, and of the decree of the senate 
against him, not with the temper of a man but the 

of a wild beast; which, as it could not discharge it- 
| self on the distant senate, threatened the life of his 
|son, of his friends, and of all who ventured to ap- 
proach his person. The grateful intelligence of the 
death of the Gordians was quickly followed by the 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes of 
pardon or accommodation, had substituted in their 
| room two emperors, with whose merit he could not be 
| unaequainted. Revenge was the only consolation left 
| to Maximin, and revenge could only be obtained by 
iarms. The strength of the legions had been assembled 
|by Alexander from all parts of the empire. Three 
| successful campaigns against the Germans and the 
| Sarmatians, had raised their fame, confirmed their dis- 
|cipline, and even increased their numbers, by filling 
the ranks with theflowerof the barbarian youth. The 
life of Maximin haé@ been spent in war, and the candid 
severity of history cannot refuse him the valour of a 
soldier, or even the abilities of an experienced gene- 
al.' It might naturally be expected, that a prince of 
such a charaeter, instead of suffering the rebellion to 
gain stability by delay, should immediately have 
marched from the banks of the Danube to those of the 
Tyber, and that his victorious army, instigated by con- 
tempt for the senate, and eager to. gather the spoils of 
Italy, should have burned with impatience to finish the 
easy and lucrative conquest,"*Yet as far ag we can 
trust to the obscure ehronology of that period? it ap- 
pears that the operations ef some foreign war deferred 
the Italian expedition till the ensuing spring. From 
the prudent conduct of Maximin, we may learn that 
the savage features of his character have been exagger- 
ted by the pencil of party, that his passions, however 
impetuous, submitted to the force of reason, and that 
the barbarian possessed something of the generous 
spirit of Sylla, who subdued the enemies of Rome, 


| 





| 
{ 
| 


| 











i In Herodian, 1. vii, p. 249. and in the Augustan history, we have 
three severa! orations of Maximin to his army, on the rebellion of 
Africa and Rome: M. de Tillemont has very justly observed, that 
|} they neither agree with each other, nor with truth. Histoire des 
Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 799. 

j The carelessness of the writers of that age leaves us in a singu- 
lar perplexity. 1. We know that Maximus and Balbinus were kill- 
ed during the Capitoline games, Herodian |. viii. p.2@5. The au- 
thority of Censorinus (de Die Natali, ¢. 18.) enables us to fix those 
games with certainty to the year 238, but leaves us in ignorance of 
the month or day. 2. The election of Gordian by the senate, is 
| fixed, with equal certainty, to the 27th of May; but we are at a loss 
to discover, whether it was in the same or the preceding year. Tille- 
mont and Muratori, who maintain the two opposite opinions, bring 
into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectures, and prob- 
abilities. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, the 
| series of events hetween those periods, more than can be well recon- 
| ciled to reason and history. Yet it is necessary to choose between 
them. 

{ Eekhel has more recently discussed these questicns of chronolo- 
gy, witha clearness which gives great probability to Lis conclusions. 
Setting aside all historians, whose contradictions are irreconcilable, 
he consults medals only, and has established the facts before us, in 
the following order :— 

“ Maximin, in the year of Rome 990, after having conquered the 
| Germans, re-enters Pannonia, establishes his winter quarters at Sir- 
mium, and prepares to make war with the people of the north.— 
The year 991, upon the calends of January, his fourth consulate 
commences. The Gordians are elected in Africa, probably about 
the beginning of the month of March. The senate confirms with 
joy this election, and declares Maximin the enemy of Rome. Five 
days after hearing of this revolt, Maximin leaves Sirmium with his 
army, to march against Italy. These events happen towards the 
beginning of April, shortly after the Gordians are slain in Africa, 
by Capellianus procurator of Mauritania. The senate, in affright, 
names Balbinus and Maximus Pupienus, and appoint the latter to 
the care of the war against Maximin. Maximin is stopped in his 
march near Aquileia for want of provisions, and the melting of the 
snow. He commences the siege of Aquileia, towards the close of 
April. Pupienus assembles his army at Ravenna. Maximin and 
his son are murdered by the soldiery, who are irritated by the 
resistance of Aquileia—and this was probably in the middle of 
May. Pupienus returns to Rome, and rules with Balbinus—they 
are assassinated towards the end of June. Gordian the younger 
ascends the throne. (Eckhel De doct. Num. vet. vol. vii. p. 
295.)—G.] 
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before he suffered himself to revenge his private inju- 
ries.* 

When the troops of Maximin, an- 
vancing in excellent order, arrived at 
the foot of the Julian Alps, they were 
terrified by the silence and desolation that reigned on 
the frontiers of Italy. The villages and open towns 
had been abandoned on their approach by the inhabi- 
tants, the cattle was driven away, the provisions re- 
moved, or destroyed, 
any thing left which could afford either shelter or sub- 
sistence to an invader. Such had been the wise 
ders of the generals of the senate; whose design was 
to protract the war, to ruin the army of Maximin by 
the slow operation of famine, and to consume his 
strength in the sieges of the principal cities of Italy, 


Marches into Tta- 
ly, A. D, 238. Feb- 
ruary. 


THE DECLINE 


| 


the bridges broke down, nor was | 


AND FALL Vil. 


/HAP, 


whose firmness, in the hour of trial, it was dangerous 
to depend. In the midst of these just alarms, the 
stroke of domestic conspiracy punished the crimes of 


Maximin, and delivered Rome and the Senate from the 
calamities that would surely have attended the victory 
of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had scarcely y,,4 


ler of Maxi 
| expe rien — any of the common mise- min and his son, 
lries of a siege; their magazines were “ D. 238. April 
vlentifully supplied, and several fountains within the 
walls assured them of an inexhaustible resource of 
fresh water. "The soldiers of Maximin were, on the 


OFr- | 


| contagion of disease, and the horrors of famine. 


which they had plentifully stored with men and provi- | 


sions from the deserted country. Aqui- 


Siege of Aquileia. 


leia received and withstood the first 
shock of the invasion. ‘The streams that issue from 
the head cf the Hadriatie gulf, swelled by the melting 


of the winter snows,’ opposed an unexpected obstacl 
to the afms of Maximin. At length, on a 
bridge, constructed with art and difficulty, of large 
hogsheads, he transported his army to the opposite 
bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aq tileia, demolished the suburbs, and 
employed the timber of the buildings in the engines 
and towers, with which on every side he attacked th: 
city. ‘The walls, fallen to decay during the se curity 
of a long peace, had been hastily repaired on this su 


singular 


den emergency; but the firmest defence of Aquileia 
consisted in the constancy of the ¢itizens; all ranks 
of whom, instead of being dismayed, were animated 


of t 


iS Sl p- 


by the @xtreme danger, and their knowledge 
tyrant’s unrelenting te mper. Their courage w: 
porte xd and direeted by C rispinus and Menophilts, tw: 
of the twenty licutenants of the senate, aed with a 
small y of regular troops, had thrown themselves 
into the besieged | 
repulsed on repeated attacks, his machines destroyed 
by showers of artificial fire; and the generous enthu- 
siasm of the Aquileians was exalted into a confidenc: 
of success, by the opinion, that Belenus, their tutelar 
deity, combated in person in the defence of his dis- 
tress¢ d worshipp¢ rs.™ 

The emperor Maximus, who had ad- 
vanced as far as Ravenna, to secure that 
important and to hasten the military prepara- 
tions, beheld the event of the war in the more faithful 
mirror of reason and policy. He was too sensible, 
that a single town could not resist the 
efforts of a great army; and he dreaded, lest the enemy, 
tired with the obstinate resistance of Aquileia, should 
on a sudden relinquish the fruitless ge, and marcel 
directly towards Rome. The fate of the empire and 


the cause of freedom must then be committed to the 
| 


bod 


ylace. 


Conduct of 
Maximus. 


le 
mace, 


pe rse vi ring 


sie 


chance of a battle ; and what arms could he oppose to 
the veteran levions of the Rhine and Danube? Som« 
troops newly levied among the generous but enervated 





youth of IJtaly ; and a body of German auxiliaries, on 
k Velleius Paterculus, |. ii. c. 24. “he president de Montesquieu 

(in his Dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates,) expresses the sent 

ments of the dictator, in a spirited, and even a sublime manner 


1 Muratori Annali d'Italia tom. ii 294,) thinks the melting of 


-p 


the snows suits better with the months of June or July. than with 
that of February. The opinion of a man who passed bis life between 
the Alps and the Apennines, is undoubtedly of great weight; yet I 
observe, 1. That the long winter, of which Muratori takes advar 

tage, is to be found only in the Latin version, and notin the Greek 
tert of Herodian. 9%. That the vicissitude of suns and rains, to 
which the soldiers of Maximin were exposed, (Herodian, |. viii. p 
277.) denotes the spring rather than the summer. We may observe 
likewise, that these several strenme.as they melted into one. com 


posed the Timavus, so poctically, (in every sense of the word,) ds 
scribed by Virgil. They are about twelve miles to the east of Aqui 
lein. See Cluver. Italia Antiqua, tom. i. p. 189, &c. 

m Herodian, |. viii. p, 22 The Celtic deity was supposed to he 
Apollo, and received under that name the thanks of the senate A 
temple was likewise built to Venusthe Bald, in honour of the women 
of Aquileia, who had given up their hairto make ropes for the mil 
itary engines 


The army of Maximin was | 


contrary, exposed to the inclemency of the season, the 


The 






open country was ruined, the rivers filled with the 
| slain, and polluted with blood. A spirit of despair 
and disaflection began to diffuse itself among the 
tré and as they were cut off from all intelligence, 
they ly believed that the whole empire had em- 
braced the cause of the senate, and that they were 
left as devoted victims to perish under the impregnable 
| walls of Aquileia. = e fierce temper of the tyrant 
was exasperated by 'p pointments, which he im- 
puted to the cow: — of his army; and his wanton 
and ill-timed cruelty, instead of striking terror, in- 


spired hatre d, and a just desire of reve nee. \ party 


of pretorian guards, who trembled for their wives and 
children in the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed 
the sentence of the senate. Maximin, abandoned by 
his guards, was slain in his tent, with his son, (whom 
he had associated to the honours of the purple,) Anuli- 
nus the prefect, and the principal ministers of his 
tvranny. The si rhit of their heads, borne on the pe int 
of spears, convinced the citizens of Aguile ia that the 
siege was at anend; the gates of the city were thrown 
open, a liberal market was provided for the hungry 
troops of Maximin, and the whele army joined in 80- 
lemn protestations of fidelity to the senate and the peo- 
vle of Rome, and to their lawful emperors Maximus and 
Balbinus. Such was the deserved fate of ots naptenta 

i brutal savage, destitute, as he has gen- R wring 


erally been represented, of every sentiment that distin- 


ruishe eee ee ae being. The body 
was suited to the soul. The stature of Maximin exceed- 
ed the measure of ¢ inht feet, and circumstances almost 
incredible are related of his matchless strength and ap- 
petite Had he lived in a less enlightened age, tradi- 
tion and poetry might well have deseribed him as one 
of those monstrous giants, whose supernatural power 
was constantly exerted for the destruction of n kind. 
It is easier to conceive than to de- yoy , Ro 
scribe the universal joy of the Roman world. 
world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which is 


said to have been carried in four days from 


Aquileia to 


Rome. The return of Maximus was a triumphal pro- 
cession, his colleague and young Gordian went out to 
meet him, and the three princes made their entry into 
th capit l, attended by the aml sadors of almost all 
the cities of Italy, saluted with the splendid offerings 
of gratitude id superstition, and received with the 
unfeiened acclamations of the senate and people, who 
}persuaded themselves that a golden age would suc- 
ceed to an age of iron.? The conduct of the two em- 
perors corresp¢ nded with these expectations They ad- 
| ministered justice in pe rson 5 and the rigcur of the one 





’ " 
vas tempered by the other’s clemency. ‘The oppres- 
® Herodian, |. viii. p. 279 Hist. Aurust. p. 146. The duration 
of Maximin’s reign has not been defined with much aecuracy, ex 
cept by Eutropius, who allows him three years anda few days, (1. 
i we m depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin 


| is checked by the Greek version of Pranius. 





ght Roman feet and one third, which are equal to above eight 
English feet, 2s the two mensures are to cach other in the proportion 
of 967 to 1000. See Graves'’s discourse 90 the Roman foot. We are 
told that Maximin could drink ina day an amplora (or about seven 
gallons) of wine, and eat thirty or forty pounds of meat He could 
move a loaded wagon, break a horse's leg with hie fist, crumble 
stones in his hand, and tear up simal! trees by the roots. Bee his 


Augcustan History 
ulatory letter of Claudias Julianus the consul, to 
n History 


life in the 
p See the congrat 
the two emperors, in the Augusta 


Cuap. VII. 
sive taxes with which Maximin had loaded the rights | 
of inheritance and were repealed, or at| 
least moderated. Discipline was revived, and with | 
the advice of the senate many wise laws were enacted 
by their imperial ministers, who endeavoured to res- 
tore a civil constitution on the ruins of military tyran- 
ny. **What reward may we expect for delivering Rome 
from a monster ?’’ was the question asked by Maxi- 
mus, ina moment of freedom and eonfidence. Balbi- 
nus answered it without hesitation, ** The love of the 
senate, of the people, and of all mankind.” * Alas !”’ 
replied his more penetrating colleague, *“ Alas! I 
dread the hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal effects 
of their resentment.’’? His apprehensions were but too | 
well justif ied by the event. 

Whilst Maximus 


successlon, 


st 


my 


was preparing to 


Sedition at 





Rome, defend Italy against the common foe, | 
Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been engaged 
in scenes of blood and intestine discord. Distrust 
and jealousy ee in the senate; and even in the 
temples where they assembled, every senator carried | 
either open or conce ‘led arms. In the midst of their 
deliberations. two veterans of the guards, actuated 
either by iriosity ora sinister motive, audaciously 
thrust themselves into the house, and advanced by de- 
grees beyond the altar of Victory. Gallicanus, a con- 

sular, and Mecenas, a pretorian senator, viewed with 
indignation their i lent intrusion: drawing their 
dagg they laid the s 3, for such they deemed 
them, dead at the foot of the altar, and then advancing 
to the door of th nate, imprudently exhorted the 


multitude to massacre the pretorians, as the secret ad- 
herents of the tyrant. ‘Those who escaped the first 
fury of the tumult took refuge in the camp, which they 
di ads d with superior advantage against the reiterated 
attacks of the people, assisted by the numerous bands 
of gladiators, the property of opule nt nobles. The civil 
war lasted many Seam, with infinite loss and confusion 
on both sides. When the pipes were broken that sup- 
plied the camp with water, the Pretorians were re- 
duced to intolerable distress; but in their turn they | 
made desperate sallies into the city, set fire to a great 


number of houses, and filled the streets with the blood 
of the inhabitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, 
by ineffectual edicts and ocean truces, to reconcile 
the factions at Rome. But their animosity, though 
smothered for a while, burnt with redoubled violence. 
The soldiers, detesting the senate and the people, de- 
spised the weakness of a prince, who wanted either 


the spirit or the power to command the obedience of 


his subjects.’ 
Discon After the tyrant’s death, his formid-| 
the pretorian able army had acknowledged, from ne- | 
guards cessity rathér than from choice, the au-|s 


himself without | 
As soon as he had 
addressed them in 


thority of Maximus, who transported 
de lay to the camp be fore Aquile la. 
received their oath of fidelity, he 
ll of mil 


dness and moderatic 


terms fu m; lamented, ra- 
ther than arraigned, the wild disorders of the times, 
and assured the soldiers, that of all their past conduct, 
the senate would remember only their generous deser- 
tion of the tyrant, and their voluntary return to their 
duty. Maximus enforced his exhortations by a liberal 


donative, 
explati mn, 


purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of| 
and then dismissed the legions to their se- 
veral provinces, impressed, as he ho ved, with a lively 
of gr stitude » and obedience Sut nothing could | 
reconcile the haughty spirit of the pretorians. They 
attended ha on nperors on the memorable day of thei sir | 
public entry into Rome; but amidst the general acel: a- | 
mations, the sullen dejected countenance of the guards 
sufficiently declared that they considered themselves 

partners, of the triumph. | 


sense 


as the object, =e than the 
When the whole body was united in their e: ump, those 
who had served under Maximin, and those who had re- 


p. 258 


q Hist. August. p. 171. 


¥ Herodian, |}. viii. 
* Herodian, |. viii, p. 213. 


wc. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| emperor of the day, 
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mained at Rome, insensibly communicated to each 
other their complaints and apprehensions® ‘The empe- 
rors chosen by the army had perished with ignominy ; 
those elected by the senate were seated on the throne.* 
The long discord between the civil and military pow- 
ers was decided by a war, in which the former had ob- 
tained a complete victory. The soldiers must now 
learn a new doctrine of submission to the senate; and 
whatever clemency was affected by that politic assem- 
bly, they dreaded a slow revenge, coloured by the name 
of discipline, and justified by fair pretences cf the pub- 
lie good. But their fate was still in their own hands; 
and if they had courage to despise the vain terrors of 
an impotent republic, it was easy to convince the 
world, that those who were masters of the arms, were 
masters of the authority, of the state. 

When the senate eleeted two princes, yyaccacro of 
it is probable that, besides the declared Maximus and 
reason of providing for the various emer- Balbinus. 
gencies of peace and war, they were actuated by the 
secret desire of weakening by division the despotism 
of the supreme magistrate. ‘Their policy was effectual, 
but it proved fatal both to their emperors and to them- 
selves. The jealousy of power was soon exasperated 
by the difference of character. Maximus despised 
Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and was in his turn dis- 
dained by his colleague as an obscure soldier. Their 
silent diseord was understood rather than seen;* but 
the mutual consciousness prevented them from uniting 
in any vigorous measures of defence against their com- 
mon enemies of the pretorian camp. "The whole city 
was employed in the Capitoline games, and the empe- 
rors were left almost alone in the palace. On a sud- 
den they were alarmed by the approach 4. p, ong. 
of a troop of despe rate assassins. Igno- aly 15. 
rant of each other’s situation or designs, for they al- 
ready occupied very distant apartments, afraid to give 
or to receive assistance, they wasted the important 
moments in idle debates and fruitless recriminations. 
The arrival of the guards put an end to the vain strife. 
They seized on these emperors of the senate, for such 
they called them with malicious contempt, stripped 
them of their garments, and dragged them in insolent 
triumph through the streets of Rome, with a design of 
inflicting a slow and cruel death on these unfortunate 
princes. ‘The fear of a rescue from the faithful Ger- 
mans of the imperial guards, shortened their tortures ; 
and their bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, 
were left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the 


populace.* 


In the space of a few months, six princes 
had been cut off by the sword. — 
who had already received the title of Cz 

sar, was the only person that occurred to the soldiers 
as proper to fill the vacant throne.y They carried him 
to the camp, and unanimously saluted him Augustus 
and Emperor. His name was dear to the senate and 
people; his te onder age promised a long impunity of 
military licence ; and the submission of Rome and the 
provinces to the choice of the preetori: in guards, saved 
the republic, at the expense indeed of its freedom and 
dignity, from the horrors of a new civil war in the 
heart of the capital. 


The third Gor- 
dian remains 
sole emperor. 





t The observation had been made imprudently enough in the ac- 
clamations of the senate, and with regard to the soldiers it carried 
the appearance of a wanton insult. Hist. August. p. 170. 

u Discordie tacite, et que intelligerentur potius quam viderentur, 
Hist. August. p. 170. This well chosen expression is probably sto- 
len from some better writer. 

x Herodian, |. viii. p. 287, 288 

¥Y Quia non alius erat in presenti, is the expression of the August- 
an History. 

z Quintius Curtius (1. 





x. c. 9.) pays an elegant compliment to the 
for having, ‘ y his happy accession, extinguish- 
ed so many firebrands, sheathed so many swords, and put an end 
to the evils of a divided government. After weighing with atten- 
tion every word of the passage, | am of opinion, that it suits better 
with the elevation of Gordian, than with any other period of the 
Roman History. In thatcase, it may serve to decide the age of 
Quintius Curtias. Those who piace him under the first Cesars, 
argue from the purity of his style, but are embarrassed by the s} 
lence of Quintilian, in his accurute list of Roman historians: 
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Innocence and. 8 the third Gordian was only nine- 
virtues of teen years of age at the time of his death, 
Gordian. — the history of his life, were it known to 
us with greater accuracy than it really is, would con- 
tain little more than the account of his education, and 
the conduct of the ministers, who by turns abused or 

ided the simplicity of his unexperienced youth. 
Reenlistaly after his accession, he fell into the hands 
of his mother’s eunuchs, that pernicious vermin of the 
East, who, since the days of Elagabalus, had infested 
the Roman palace. By the artful conspiracy of these 
wretches, an impenetrable veil was drawn between an 
innocent prince and his oppressed subjects, the virtu- 
ous disposition of Gordian was deceived, and the ho- 


nours of the empire sold without his knowledge, though | 


in avery public manner, to the most worthless of man- 
kind. We are ignorant by what fortunate accident 
the emperor escaped from this ignominious slavery, 
and devolved his confidence on a minister, whose wise 
counsels had no object except the glory of his sove- 
reign and the happiness of the people. It should 
A. D. 240, seem that love and learning introduced 
Administration Misitheus to the favour of Gordian. The 
of Misitheus. _ . . 2: 
young prince married the daughter of his 


master of rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law to| 


the first offices of the empire. Two admirable letters 
that passed between them are still extant. The minis- 
ter, with the conscious dignity of virtue, congratulates 
Gordian that he is delivered from the tyranny of the 


eunuchs,* and still more that he is sensible of his deli-| 


verance. The emperor acknowledges, with an ami- 
able confusion, the errors of his past conduct; and la- 
ments, with singular propriety, the misfortune of a 
monarch, from whom a venal tribe of courtiers perpe- 
tually labour to conceal the truth.” 
The Persian war, The life of Misitheus had been spent 
A. D. 242. in the profession of letters, not of arms ; 
yet such was the versatile genius of that great man, 
that, when he was appointed pretorian prefect, he dis- 
charged the military duties of his place with vigour 
and ability. The Persians had invaded Mesopotamia, 
and threatened Antioch. By the persuasion of his fa- 
ther-in-law, the young emperor quitted the luxury of 
Rome, opened, for the last time recorded in history, 
the temple of Janus, and marched in person into the 
East. On his approach with a great army, the Per- 
sians withdrew their garrisons from the cities which 
they had already taken, and retired from the Euphra- 
tes to the Tigris. 


titude to the wisdom of his father and prefect. Du- 
ring the whole expedition, Misitheus watched over the 
safety and discipline of the army; whilst he prevent- 
ed their dangerous murmurs by maintaining a regular 
plenty in the camp, and by establishing ample maga- 
zines of vinegar, bacon, straw, barley, and wheat, in 


[Thiscejecture of Gibbon hasno foundation, Many passages in 
the work of Quintus Curtius place him evidently atan earlier pe 


riod—thus speaking of the Parthians he says: Hinc in Parthienem | 


perventum est: tunc ignobilem gentem; nune caput omnium qui 
post Euphratem et Tigrim amnes siti Rubro mari terminantur. 
(Lib. vi.c. 2.) The empire of Parthia did not have this extent, bat 
in the first century of the vulgar Era. It is then in this century 
that we inust fix the age of Quintus Curtius. Although critics, says 
M. de Saint Croix, have riultiplied conjectures on this subject, most 
of them have nevertheless concluded by adopting the opinion which 
places Quintus Curtius under the reign of Claudius—see Justus Lip 
sius adann; Tac. lib. ti. c. 20; Michaelle Tellier Pref. in Curt ; 
Tillemont. J/ist.des Emp. vol. 1, p. 251; Dubos, Reflex. crit. sur 
la poesie, second part § 13; ‘Tirabosclfi, Storia della letter. ital. vol. 
ii. p. 149; Exam. crit, des histor. d’ Alexandre 2nd Ed. p. 104, 849, 
850.—G. } 

a Hist. August, p. 161. From some hints in the two letters, I 
should suspect that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace, with- 
out some degree of gentle violence, and that the young Gordian ra- 
ther approved of, than consented to, their disgrace. 

b Duxit uxorem filiam Misithei, quem causa eloquentie dignum 
parentela sua putavit; et prefectum statim fecit; post quod, non 
puerile jain et contemptibile videbatur imperium. 

ce Hist. August. p. 162. Aurelius Victor. Porphyrius in Vit. Plotin. 
ap. Fabricium, Biblioth. Gree. |. iv. ¢. 36. The philosopher Ploti 
nus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of knowledge, and 
by the hope of penetruting us far as India. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Gordian enjoyed the pleasure of 
announcing to the senate the first success of his arms, | 
which he ascribed with a becoming modesty and gra-| 


all the cities of the frontier. But the prosperity of 
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Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a flux, 
not without very strong suspicions of poison. Philip, 
his successor in the prefecture, was an A. D, 243, 
Arab by birth, and consequently, in the Arts of Philip. 
earlier part of his life, a robber by profession. His 
rise, from so obscure a station, to the first dignities of 
the empire, seems to prove that he wasa bold and able 
leader. But his boldness prompted him to aspire to 
the throne, and his abilities were employed to sup- 
| plant, not to serve, his indulgent master. The minds 
of the soldiers were irritated by an artificial scarcity, 
| created by his contrivance, in the camp; and the dis- 
| tress of the army was attributed to the youth and in- 
capacity of the prince. It is not in our power to trace 
the successive steps of the secret conspiracy and open 
sedition, which were at length fatal to Gordian. A 
sepulchral monument was erected to his yrurder of Gor- 
memory on the spot“ where he was kill- dian 

ed, near the conflux of the Euphrates 4. D.244.March. 
with the little river Aboras.¢ The fortunate Philip, 
raised to the empire by the votes of the soldiers, found 
a ready obedience from the senate and the provinces.‘ 

We cannot forbear transcribing the in- Form of amili- 

genious, though somewhat fanciful, de- ‘ry republic. 
scription, which a celebrated writer of our own times 
has traced of the military government of the Roman 
empire. ‘What in that age was called the Roman 
empire, was only an irregular re public, not unlike the 
aristocracy § of Algiers," where the militia, possessed 
of the sovere ignty, creates and deposes a magistrate, 
who is styled a Dey. Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that a military government is, 
in some respects, more republican than monarchical. 
Nor can it be said that the soldiers only partook of the 
government by their disobedience and rebellions. The 
speeches made to them by the emperors, were they 
not at length of the same nature as those formerly pro- 
nounced to the people by the consuls and the tribunes ? 
And although the armies had no regular place or forms 
of assembly ; though their debates were short, their 
action sudden, and their resolves seldom the result of 
cool reflection, did they not dispose, with absolute 
sway, of the public fortune? What was the emperor, 
except the minister of a violent government, elected 
for the private benefit of the soldiers ? 

** When the army had elected Philip, who was pre- 
| torian prefect to the third Gordian, the latter demand- 
ed, that he might remain sole emperor; he was unable 
to obtain it. He requested that the power might be 
equally divided between them; the army would not 
listen-to his speech. He consented to be degraded to 
the rank of Cesar; the favour was refused him. He 
desired, at least, be might be appointed pratorian pre- 
fect; his prayer was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for 
his life. The army, in these several judgments, exer- 
cised the supreme magistracy.’’ According to the his- 
torian, whose doubtful narrative the president de Mon- 
tesquieu has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole 





4 About twenty miles from the little town of Circesium, on the 

frontier of the two empires, 

[Cireesium, now Kerkisa—situated in the angle formed by the 
entrance of the Chaboras or the Al. Khabour into the Euphrates. 
This situation appeared so advantageous to Diocletian, that he there 
erected fortifications to make it a bulwark ofthe empire in this part 
of Mesopotamia. (D'Anville, Geog. anc, vol. ti. p. 196.) —@.] 

} © The inscription (which contained a very singular pun) was 
erased by the order of Liciniua, who claimed some degree of rela- 
tionship to Philip (Hist. August. p. 165.); but the tumudus or mound 
of earth which formed the sepulehre still subsisted in the time of Ju- 
lian. See Ammian Marcellin. xxiii, 5. 

| f Aurelius Vietor, Eutrop. ix. 2. Orosius, vii. 

Marcellinus, xxiil. 5. Zosimus, I. i. p. 19. 

of Bostra, was about forty years of age. 

[Bostra,now Bosrah. It was in formerages the metropolis ofa 
province known by the name of 4radia and the principa! city of 
Aurenitis, the name of which is still preserved in that of Belad 
| Hauran and whose borders mingle with the deserta of Arabia. 
D’ Anv. Geogr. anc.vol. ii. p. 188.) According to Victor(in Cesar) Phi- 
lip was originally from ‘T'rachonitis another province of Arabia.—@.] 

g Can the epithet of Aristocracy be applied, with any propriety, 
to the government of Algiers? Every military government floats 
between the extremes of absolute monarchy and wild democracy. 
| b The military republic of the Mamalukes in Egypt, would have 

afforded M. de Montesquieu (see Considerations sur la Grandeur et 
| la Decadence des Romains, c. 16.) a juster and more noble parallel. 
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transaction, had preserved a sullen silence, was inclined 
to spare the innocent life of his benefactor ; till, recol- 
lecting that his innocence might excite a dangerous 
compassion in the Roman world, he eommanded, 
without regard to his suppliant cries, that he should 
be seized, stript, and led away to instant death. 
After a moment’s pause, the inhuman sentence was 
executed.' 

= On his return from the East to Rome, 
aelgn of FU Philip, desirous of obliterating the mem- 
ory of his crimes, and of captivating the affections of 
the people, solemnized the secular games with infinite 
pomp and magnificence. Sinee their institution or re- 
vival by Augustus,* they had been celebrated by Clau- 
dius, by Domitian, and by Severus, and were now 
renewed the fifth time on the accomplishment of the 
Secular games, full period of a thousand years from the 
A.D. 248. Aprit foundation of Rome. Every circum- 
- stance of the secular games was skilfully 
adapted to inspire the superstitious mind with deep 
and solemn reverence. ‘The long interval between 
them! exceeded the term of human life; and as none 
of the spectators had already seen them, noue could 
flatter themselves with beholding them a second time. 
The mystic sacrifices were performed during three 


nights, on the banks of the Tyber; and the Campus | 
Martius resounded with music and dances, and was 

illumiuated with innumerable lamps and_ torches. 

Slaves and strangers were excluded from any partici- 

pation in these national ceremonies. A chorus of 

twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of noble 
families, and whose parents were both alive, implored 
the propitious gods in favour of the present, and for 
the hope of the rising generation, requesting, in reli- 
gious hymns, that, according to the faith of their an- 
cient oracles, they would still maintain the virtue, the 
felicity, and the empire of the Roman people." The 
magnificence of Philip’s shows and entertainments 
dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The devout were 
employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the re- 
flecting few revolved in their anxious minds the past 
history and the future fate of the empire. 

Decline of the Since Romulus, with a small band of 

Roman empire. shepherds and outlaws, fortified himself 

on the hills near the Tyber, ten centuries had already 

elapsed." During the four first ages, the Romans, in 

the laborious school of poverty, had acquired the vir- 

tues of war and government: by the vigorous exertion 

of those virtues, and by the assistance of fortune, they 

hadeobtained, in the course of the three succeeding 

centuries, an absolute empire over many countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The last three hundred 

years had been consumed in apparent prosperity and 

internal decline. The nation of soldiers, magistrates, 

and legislators, who composed the thirty-five tribes of | 
the Roman people, was dissolved into the common 
mass of mankind, and confounded with the millions of 





{The Augustan History (p. 163, 164.) cannot, in this instance, be 
reconciled with iteelf or with probability. Tlow could Philip con- 
demn his predecessor, and yet consecrate his memory ? How could 
he order his public execution, and yet, in his letters to the senate, 
exculpate himsclf from the guilt of his death? Philip, though an am 
bitions usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chronological 
difficulties have likewise been discovered by the nice eyes of Tille 
mont and Muratori, in this supposed association of Philip to the 
empire. 

k The account of the last supposed celebration, though in an en 
lightened period of history, was so very doubtful and obscure. that | 
the alternative seems not doubtful. When the popish jubilees, the 
copy of the secular gaines, were invented by Boniface VIII. the 
crafty pope pretended that he only revived an ancient institution. | 
Bee M. le Chais Lettres sur les Jubites. | 

1 Either of a hundred, or « hundred and ten years. Varro and 
Livy adopted the former opinion, but the infallible authority of the 
Biby! conser rated the latter, (Censorinus de Die Natal.c.17.) The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did not treat the oracle 
with implicit respect. 

m The idea of the secular gcamegis best understood from the pen 
of Vorace, and the description of Zosimus, |. ii, p. 167, &e. 

® The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of 
Rome an wra that corresponds with the 754th year before Christ. 
But so little is the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the 
more early ages. that Sir Isaac Newton has brought the same event 
as low as the year 627. 
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servile provincials, who had received the name, with- 
out adopting the spirit, of Romans. A mercenary 
army, levied among the subjects and barbarians of the 
frontier, was the only order of men who preserved and 
abused their independence. By their tumultuary elee- 
tion, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the 
throne of Rome, and invested with despotic power over 
the conquests and over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended from 
the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount 
Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To the undis- 
cerning eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared a monarch 
no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had for- 
merly been. ‘The form was still the same, but the 
animating health and vigour were fled. The industry 
of the people was discousaged and exhausted by a long 
series of oppression. The discipline of the legions, 
which alone, after the extinetion of every other virtue, 
had propped the greatness of the state, was corrupted 
by the ambition, or relaxed by the weakness, of the 
emperors. The strength of the frontiers, which had 
always consisted in arms rather than in fortifieations, 
was insensibly undermined ; and the fairest provinces 
were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of 
the barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the 
Roman empire. " 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the state of Persia after the restoration of the mo- 
narchy by Artaxerxes. 


Wuenever Tacitus indulges himself The barbarians 
in those beautiful episodes, in which he of the East and 
relates some domestic transaction of the ° "¢ North. 
Germans or of the Parthians, his principal object is to 
relieve the attention of the reader from a uniform scene 
of vice and misery. From the reign of Augustus to 
the time of Alexander Severus, the enemies of Rome 
were in her bosom—the tyrants, and the soldiers ; and 
her prosperity had a very distant and feeble interest in 
the revolutions that might happen beyond the Rhine 
and the Euphrates. But when the military order had 
levelled, in wild anarchy, the power of the prince, the 
laws of the senate, and even the discipline of the camp, 
the barbarians of the North and of the East, who had 
long hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the pro- 
vinces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious in- 
roads were changed into formidable irruptions, and, 
after a long vicissitude of mutual calamities, many 
tribes of the victorious invaders established themselves 
in the provinces of the Roman empire. To obtain a 
clearer knowledge of these great events, we shall en- 
deavour to form a previous idea of the character, forces, 
and designs of those nations who avenged the cause 
of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of the world, Revolutions of 
whilst the forest that covered Europe Asi 
afforded a retreat to a few wandering savages, the in- 
habitants of Asia were already collected into populous 
cities, and reduced under extensive empires, the seat 
of the arts, of luxury, and of despotism. The Assy- 
rians reigned over the East,* till the sceptre of Ninus 
and Semiramis dropt from the hands of their enervated 
The Medes and the Babylonians divided 
their power, and were themselves swallowed upin the 
monarchy of the Persians, whose arms could not be 
confined within the narrow limits of Asia. Followed, 
as it is said, by two millions of men, Xerxes, the de- 





a An ancient chrono!ogist quoted by Velleius Paterculus (1. i. c. 6.) 


| observes, that the Assyrians. the Medes, the Persians, and the Ma- 
| cedonians, reigned over Asia one thousand nine hundred and ninety- 


five years. from the aceession of Ninus to the defeat of Antiochus 
by the Romans, As the latter of these great events happened 289 
years before Christ, the former may be placed 2184 years before the 
same era, The Astronomical Observations, found at Babylon by 
Alexander, went fifty yeara higher. 
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scendant of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thousand 
soldiers, under the command of Alexander, the son of 
Philip, who was intrusted by the Greeks with their 
glory and revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia. 
The princes of the house of Seleucus usurped and lost 
the Macedonian command over the East. About the 
same time that, by an ignominious treaty, they resigned 


to the Romans the country on this side Mount Taurus, | 


they were driven by the Parthians, an obscure horde 
of Scythian origin, from all the provinces of Upper 
Asia. The formidable power of the Parthians, which 
spread from India to the frontiers of Syria, was in its 
turn subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; the founder 
of a new dynasty, which, under the name of Sassa- 
nides, governed Persia, till the invasion of the Arabs. 
This great revolution, whosg fatal influence was soon 
experienced by the Romans, happened in the fourth 
year of Alexander Severus, two hundred and twenty- 
six years after the Christian era.° 

The Persianmo- Attaxerxes had served with great re- 
narchy restored putation in the armies of Artaban, the 
by Artaxerxes. Jast king of the Parthians, and it appears 
that he was driven into exile and rebellion by royal 
ingratitude, the customary reward for superior merit. 
His birth was obscure, and the obscurity equally gave 
room to the aspersions of his enemies, and the flattery 
of his adherents. If we credit the scandal of the 
former, Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate com- 
merce of a tanner’s wife with a common soldier. The 
latter represent him as descended from a branch of the 
ancient kings of Persia, though time and misfortune 
had gradually reduced his ancestors to the humble 
station of private citizens. As the lineal heir of the 
monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, and 
challenged the noble task of delivering the Persians 
from the oppression under which they groaned above 
five centuries since the death of Darius. The Parthians 
were defeated in three great battles. In the last of 
these their king Artaban was slain, and the spirit 
of the mation was for ever broken.' The authority 
of Artaxerxes was solemnly acknowledged in a great 
assembly held at Balch in Khorasan. Two younger 
branches of the royal house of Arsaces were con- 
founded among the prostrate satraps. A third, moré 
mindful of ancient grandeur than of present necessity, 
attempted to retire, with a numerous train of vassals, 
towards their kinsman, the king of Armenia; but this 
little army of deserters was intercepted, and cut off, 
by the vigilance of the conqueror,® who boldly assumed 


b [The History of Persia enumerates four dynasties from the time 
of the earlier ages to the invasion of the Saracens; that of the Pish 
dadides, that of the Ceanides, that of the Aschknides or Areacides, 
and that of the Sassanides. The first commences with Kaiomaros, 
who is often supposed to be the same as Non This is the fabulous 
age, in it we find reigns of seven hundred, and nine} dred y ra" 
duration. The combats of the kings with the Ghouls or evi! spirits, 
and their keen disputes with the Dewes or Fairies. are os ridiculous 
as the contests of Jupiter, of Venus, of Mars, and of the other Greek 
The h of the dynasty of the Ceanides corresponds 
to the accounts heroes, or of our knig! Itrelates 


t 





divinities. story 


of Grecian te errant 


the heroic actions of Rustan, and his contests with Affendiar, the 
eldest son of Guschtaeps. The great Cyrus, during the continuance 
of this dynasty, was the real founder of the Persian kingdom. The 
last of these kings, Iskander, appointed the nobies of the country go 
vernors of provinces, or satraps. One of them, Aschek, or Arsaces 


made himself king, and was the founder of the dynasty of the Arsa 


cide. The Persian historians have preserved but few of the names 
of these monarchs, who were at last driven from the throne by Ard 
schir—Babekau, or Artaxerxes, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sassanides, which lasted four hundred and twenty years See a 
dissertation of Frerek, Memoires de facad. des inscript. et belles 
lettres, vol, xvi G 


¢ Inthe five hundred and thirty-eighth year of the era of Seleucus 
See Agnathias, |. ii. p.63. This createvent (such is the carelessness 
of the Orientals) is placed by Futychius as high as the tenth year of 
Commodus; and by Moses of Chorene, as low as the reign of Philip 


Ammianus Marcellinus has so servilely ¢ xxiii. 6.) bis ancient 
materials, which are indeed very good, that he describes the f 
ofthe Arsacides as still seated on the Persian throne in the middle of 
the fourth century. 

4 The tanner’s name was Babec; the soldier's Sassan: from the 
former Artaxerxes obtained the surname of Babegan, from the latter 
all his de-cendants have been styled Sassanides. 

e Wilerelot, Bibliotheque O Ards 

f Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxx, Herodian, |. vi. p. 207. 
Dynast. p. 80. 

& See Moses Chorenensis, }. 
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{the double diadem, and the title of King of kings, 
| which had been enjoyed by his predecessor. But 
| these pompous titles, instead of gratifying the vanity 
| of the Persian, served only to admonish him of his 
| duty, and to inflame in his soul the ambition of restor- 
ing, in their full splendour, the religion and empire of 
| Cyrus. 

I. During the long servitude of Per- Reformation of the 
sia under the Macedonian and the Par- Magian religion 
thian yoke, the nations of Europe and Asia had mutu- 
ally adopted and corrupted each other’s superstitions. 
The Arsacides, indeed, practised the worship of the 
Magi; but they disgraced and polluted it with a va- 
rious mixture of foreign idolatry. The memory of 
Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and philosopher of the 
Persians," was still revered in the East; but the obso- 
lete and mysterious language, in which the Zendaves- 
ta was composed,’ opens da field of dispute to s venty 


| bh Hyde and Prideaux, wor} up the 
own conjectures into a very agreeable reported Zoroaster as 
a contemporary of Darius Hystaspes But it is sufficient to observe, 
that the Greek writers, who lived almost in the Darius, agree 


Persian legends and their 


story 


age of 


in placing the wra of Zoroaster many hundred, or even thousand 
years, before their own time The judicious criticiem of Mr. Moyle 
perceived, and maintained ag st his uncle, Dr. Prideaux, the an 


tiquity of the Persian prophet. See his work, vol. ii. 





i That ancient idiom was called the Z The language of the 
commentary, the Pelivi, though much more modern, has ceased, 
many ages ago, to be a living tongue. This fact alone, (if it is allow 
ed as authentic.) sufficiently warrants the antiquity of those wri 
tings, which M. d’Anquetil has brought into Europe, and transla 


ted into Fren 


Zend signifies life living. This word desig scither the co 
lection of the canor ul ka ¢ e disciples of Zoroaster, or the 
language in which they are writt¢ They are also the books whic 
contain the wer whe the language bore, o in 
the name of Zend, or whether { been so named on ount of 
the contents of these books. A ies word, or revela 
tion, tnatruction, ‘This word no ger des utes the tile of any 
particular work, but the c¢ t of the books of Z uster. - 
the Revelation of Ormuzd I : ct ction sometimes ¢ d 
Zend-Avesta, and sometimes more briefly Ze 

The Zend was the ancient | ge of Media, s prove bw ite 
affinity to the dialects of Arme and Geor it was a dead 
Innguage in the time of the Arsacidm, even ji se countries which 
had been the theatre where those events recorded in the Zend 
nvesta transpired Some critics, among others, Ric rdson and 
Sir W. Jones, have questioned tie antiquity of these books [he 
former has maintained that the Zend never was a written and 

ken language; that itt was vented in latter times, by the Ma 
ins, to be aed in their ut Kleuker, in the dissertations 
which he has added to those of Anquet the Al Fouc 
has proved—Ist. That the Zend in re 1s lv a liv 
language, and spoken in apart of Persia 2nd, I thy i 
in which the books which contain the tenets of Zo ster are w 
te isthe very ancient Zend © that they could not have heen 
written except ala time when the Zend wasa liv and spoken 
language rd. That the Zend et time It was a sp 
guage, has not been in use, as a written langu so thatt be * 
written in the Zend, could not ve been w ten in that le ge 
exceptat thet ewhen it wasa ving language 

Aato the time when the Zend was a spoken Ina uage, of asto 
the time when Zoroaster lived, it is sti 1 subject of discussion 
among learned men—some, such as Hyde, and ¢ Anquetil, place 












Zoroaster under the dynasty of the Persian kings, « menced hy 
Cyrus, and make him cotemporary with Darius Hystaspes which 
would place his life about the middle of the sixth century hefore 
Christ others, suchas Messrs Tycheen, Heeren, Ac. place im 
under the dynasty of the Medes, and think that king Gu tasps, 
under whom Zoroaster himself sayat t he lived, is the eame as 
Cyaxares, Ist of the Median race of kings, who reigned seventy 
years before Cyrus, and a bundred years before Darius Hystaspes 
his opinion, supported by many pes es of 1 Z l-avesta, ap 
pears the most probable Phe descript whi Z ster himself 
gives in the beginning of es Fe the pr s,and of the 
principal cities of the kingdom of Gus« 8 could not be applica 
ble to the time of the Pe k s, and is suited to the dynasty of 
the Medes, Some critics, among others, the Abbé Foucher, say 
that there were two of the name of Zo eter the most ancie 
otherwise called Zerduacht,) the true founder of the religion of the 
Magi, must | lived under Cvaxares Ist., and the second was 
simply a reforme under Darius Hystaspes. This opinion has no 
other foundation t 1 a passage from Pliny, the elde whose i 
thority is very doubtfu because the knowledge of t Greeks and 
Romans respecting Z« ter was very uncerta and contradicto 
ry See Hyde De rel. vet. Pe { 19, dp; ar liseert ! 
by Prof. Tychsen, De religi Z istricarum 
tes t tigtia Jn comment. « Geet. vol. ii. p. 112 20 dis 
sertation by the Abbé Foucher, respecting the perso Zo ster, 
Memoires de Uacad. des inscr et belles es, V XXX. | 
253 wf 

The Pehlvi was the lancu of the provinces bordering upon 
Assyria, and most probably of Assyria iteelf Pe signifies 
valour, heroiem the pe vi wasalso the langt e of the went 
heroes and kings of Persia—ti.c draves A great umber of Ara 
mean roots are found in it Anquetil believes that it was ymed 
from the Zend: Kieuker ea not adopt this idea T I \ 
anys le ‘is much more towing and is less loaded i vowels 
than the Zend.” ‘The books of Zorouster, at first written in Zend, 


were afterwards translated into the Pellviand the Parsi. The Pehlvi 
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sects, who variously explained the fundamental doc- 
trines of their religion, and were all indifferently de- 
rided by a crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine 
mission and miracles of the prophet. ‘To suppress the 
idolaters, reunite the schismaties, and confute the un- 
believers, by the infallible decision of a general coun- 
cil, the pious Artaxerxes summoned the Magi from 
all parts of his dominions. ‘These priests, who had 
so long sighed in contempt and obscurity, obeyed the 
welcome summons; and on the appointed day appear- 
ed, to the number of about eighty thousand. But as 
the debates of so tumultuous an assembly could not 
have been directed by the authority of reason, or in- 
fluenced by the art of policy, the Persian synod was 
reduced, by successive operations, to forty thousand, 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and at last 
to seven Magi, th 
and piety. One of 
holy prelate, received from the hands of his brethren 
three cups of soporiferous wine. He drank them off, 
and instantly fell into a long and profound sleep. As 
waked, he related to the king and to the 
believing multitude, his journey to heaven, and his in- 


these, 


soon as he 


timate conferences with the Deity. Every doubt 
was silenced by this supernatural evidence; and the 
articles of the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with 


equal authority and precision’ A short delineation 
of that celebrated system will be found useful, not} 
only to display the character of the Persian nation, 


be t to illu strate many of their most important trans- 
actions, both in peace and war, with the Roman em- 


pire.* 
Persian Theolocy; The great and fundamental article « 
two principles the system, was the celebrated doctrine 


of the two aera ane a bold and injudicious attempt 
of Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 
moral an . physical ey vil, with the attributes of a benefi- 
cent Cre r and Governor of the world. The first and 
original B. ing, in whom, or by whom, the univer 
is denominated 


se 


exists in the writings of Zoroaster, 
Time without bounds; but it must be confessed, that 
this infinite substance seems rather a metaphysical ab- 
Canton of the mind, than a real object endowed with 


self-c ‘iousness, or possesse d of moral perfections. 
From « ithe r the blind, or the intelligent operation of 
this infinite Time, which bears but too near an affinity 
with the chaos of the Greeks, the two secondary but 
active principles of the universe, were from all eterni- 
ty produced, Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them pos- 
of powers of creation, but each disposed, 
by his invariable nature, to exe reise them with differ- 
ent designs.' ‘The principle of good is eternally ab- 
sorbed in light: the principle of evil eternally buried 
in darkne The wise benevolence of Ormusd form- 
ible of virtue, 


ed men cap 
habitation with 


sessed the 
is. 


fair 
his vigil 


the materials of happines. 


By 


order of the seasons, and the temperate mixture of the | 
elements, are preserved. But the malice of Ahriman 
has long since pierced Ormusd’s egg; or, in other | 
words, has violated the harmony of his works. Since 
that fatal irruption, the most minute articles of good 


and evil are intimately intermingled and agitated to- 


had already fallen into disuse during t 


but it was still writt by the 
Pare or F was then 
Anh l-avesta, 


he dynasty of the Sassanides 

learned.» The Parsi originally from 
the reigning dialect 
vol. li. p. 158. part. ii. p. 
Hyde de Religione veterum Pers. c¢. 21. 

k [ have principally drawn this account from the Zendavesta of 
M. d'Anquetil, and the Sadder, subjoined to Dr. Hyde's treatise. 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied obse urity ofa prophet, 
the ficurative stvleof the East, and the d 
or Latin version, 


en 
istan 


um Zen 


See 
ng 


3. &e.—G@.] 


eccitful medium ofa French 
may have betrayed us into error and her resy, in 
this abridgment of Persian theology. 

| {flere Ahriman is not forced hy Ais invariable nature 
to do evil—the Zend-avesta expressly declares (see the Izeschné 
that he was born geod; tbat at his birth his nature was /ight, but 
that envy rendered him evil; 
qualities of Ormuzd: then the light changed into darkness, 
Abriman was plunged into the abyss, (see the abridgement of the 


doctrine of the ancient Persians under the head of Zend-avesta, by 
Anquetil, ¢. 2. §2.)—@. 


is anerror, 
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e most respecte d for their learning | 
Erdaviraph, a young but | 


and abund: intly provided his | 


nt providence, the motion of the planets, the | 


Kiecuker’s | 


it} 


he hecame jealous of the power and | 
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gether; the rankest poisons spring up amidst the most 
salutary plants; deluges, earthquakes, and conflagra- 
tions, attest the conflict of Nature, and the little world 
of man is perpetually shaken by vice and misfortune. 
Whilst the rest of human kind are led away captives 
in the chains of their infernal enemy, the faithful Per- 
sian alone reserves his religious adoration for his 
friend and protector Ormusd, and fights under his ban- 
ner of light, in the full confidence that he shall, in the 
last day, share the glory of his triumph. At that de- 
cisive period, the enlightened wisdom of goodness 
will render the power of Osmusd superior to the 
furious malice of his rival. Ahriman and his follow- 
'ers, disarmed and subdued, will sink into their native 
| darkness, and virtue will maintain the eternal peace 
'and harmony of the universe.™ 

The theology of Zoroaster, was dark- 
ly ¢ ompre shende d by foreigners, and even worship. 
by the far greater number of his disciples; but the 
| most careless observers were struck with the philo- 
sophie simplicity of the Persian worship. “ That peo- 
ple,” says Herodotus," “ rejects the use of temples, 
of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the folly of 
those nations, who imagine that the gods are sprung 
from, or bear any affinity with, the human nature. ‘The 
tops of the highest mountains are the places chosen 
for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are the principal 
worship ; the supreme God who fills the wide circle 
of heaven, is the object to whom they are addressed.” 
Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of a polythe- 
ist, he accuses them of adoring earth, water, fire, the 
winds, and the sun and moon. But the Persians of 


Religious 


| 


of | every age have denied the charge, and explained the 


equivocal conduct, which might appear to give a 
}colour to it. The elements, and more particularly 
fire, light, and the sun, whom they ca _ Mithra,° were 
the objects of their religious reverence, because they 
considered them as the purest symbo i the noblest 
productions, and the most powerful agents of the di- 
vine power and nature.? 


m The modern Persees, 


(and in some degree the Sadder.) 
Ormuzd into the first and omnipotent cause, while they degrade 
Abriman into an inferior but rebellious spirit. Their desire of 

j ple asing the Mahometans may have contributed to refine their the- 

ol logic ul system. 

{ According tothe Zend-avesta, 
plunged forever into darkness : 
will be entirely defeated by 


exalt 


Abriman will not be destroyed or 
at the resurrection of the dead, he 
Ormuzd; his power will be destroyed, 
his kingdom overturned, even to its foundations: He himself will 
be purified in a torrent of burning metal—he will change his heart 

and his will, will become holy and divine; will establish in his em- 
| pire the law and ordinances of Ormuzd; will enter into a league of 
eternal friendship with him, and both wil! chant hymns of praise in 
honour of Eternity. (See the abridgement before quoted, ibid; 
Kleuker’s Anhang, 3d part, p. 85, No. 26: the Jzeschné, one of the 
books of the Zend-avesta. 

According the &.dder Bun-Dehesch, a more modern work, Abri- 
man was to be destroyed, but this is contrary both to the text of the 
Zend-avesta itself, and to the idea which its author gives us of the 
kingdom of Eternity ; such as it is to be after the twelve thousand 
years assigned for the duration of the contest between Good and 
Evil.—@. 

» Herodotus, !.i.¢. 131. But Dr. Prideaux thinks, with reason, 
| that the use of temples was afterwards permitted in the Magian re- 
| ligion. 

© [| Mithra wasthe sun among the Persians. Anquetil has disputed, 
and triumphantly refuted the opinion of those who confound them 
together—and it is evidently contrary to the text of the Zend-avesta, 
Mithra is the first of the Genii or !zeds, who were created by Or- 
muzd ; itis he whe presides over all nature—from hence arose the 
belief of some of the Greeks, who said that Mithra was the Summus 

He hada thousand ears and ten thousand 


| Deus of the Persians. 
The Chaldeans appear to have assigned him a higher rank 
than the Persians. It is he who gave to the earth the light of the 
sun. The sun named Kher (Eclat) is also an inferior genius, who, 
with many otber Genii, takes part in the duties of Mithra. These 
Genii, fellow labourers with another Genius, are called his kamkars, 
but they are never confounded in the Zend-avesta. Upon the days 
devoted to a Genius, the Persian must recite, not only the prayers 
which are appropriated to him, but also those appointed for his 
kamhars ; thus the hymn or tescht to Mithra, is recited upon the 
| day consecrated to the sun, (kher,) and vice versa, It is probably 
this which has sometimes fed to the confounding of one with the 
other—but Anquetil has himself removed this error, which Kleuker 
| and all those who had studied the Zend-avesta had remarked.—(See 
the a di ssertation of Anquetil, Kleuker’s Anhang, part iii. 
™ _ x9, * 7 

' » Hy de a ‘Reliz. Pers. c.8. Notwithstanding all their distinctions 
od protestations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, the 
Mahometans, have constantly stigmatized them as idolatrous wor- 
| Shippers of the fire. 


eyes, 
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Ceremonies and , . : 
moral precepts. deep and lasting impression on the hu- 


practices of devotion, for which we can assign no rea- 
son; and must acquire our esteem, by inculcating 
moral duties analogous to the dictates of our own 
hearts. The religion of Zoroaster was abundantly 
provided with the former, and possessed a sufficient 
portion of the latter. At the age of puberty, the faith- 
ful Persian was invested with a mysterious girdle, the 
badge of the divine protection; and from that moment 
all the actions of his life, even the most indifferent, or 
the most necessary, were sanctified by their peculiar 
prayers, ejaculations, or genuflexions; the omission 
of which, under any circumstances, was a grievous 
sin, not inferior in guilt to the violation of the moral 
duties. The moral duties, however, of justice, mer- 
cy, liberality, &c. were in their turn required of the 
disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape the per- 
secution of Ahriman, and to live with ena in 
a blissful eternity, where the degree of felicity will 
be exactly proportioned to the degree of virtue and 
piety.’ 

Encouragement But there are some remarkable instan- 
of agriculture. ees in which Zoroaster lays aside the 
prophet, assumes the legislator, and discovers a liberal 
concern for private and public happiness, seldom to be 
found among the grovelling or visionary schemes of 
superstition, Fasting and celibacy, the common means 
of purchasing the divine favour, he condemns with 
abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the best gifts of 
providence. The saint, in the Magian religion, is 
obliged to beget children, to plant useful trees, to de- 
stroy noxious animals, to convey water to the dry 
lands of Persia, and to work out his salvation by pur- 
suing all the labours of agriculture. We may quote 
from the Zendavesta a wise and benevolent maxim, 
which compensates for many an absurdity. * He who 
sows the ground with care and diligence, acquires a 


greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by | 


the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’ In the spring 
of every year a festival was celebrated, destined to 
represent the primitive equality, and the present con- 
nexion, of mankind. The stately kings of Persia, ex- 
changing their vain pomp for more genuine greatness, 
freely mingled with the | oiiien but most useful of 
their subjects. On that day the husbandmen were ad- 
mitted, without distinction, to the table of the king 
and his satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and conversed with 
them on the most equal terms. “ From your labours, 
was he accustomed to say, (and to say with truth, if 
not with sincerity,) from your labours, we receive 
our subsistence ; you derive your tranquillity from our 
vigilance; since, therefore, we are mutually necessary 
to each other, let us live together like brothers in con- 
cord and love.’* Such a festival must indeed have 
degenerated, in a wealthy and despotic empire, into a 


theatrical representation ; but it was atleast a comedy | 


well worthy of a royal audience, and which might 
sometimes imprint a salutary lesson on the mind of a 
young prince. 


q [ Zoroaster was much less exacting respecting the performance 
of ceremonies than the priests of his soligion afterwards were—such 
has been the course of all religions ;—their worship, simple in its 
origin, bas gradually become overloaded with minute observances. 
The maxim of the Zend-avesta, referred to afterwards, proves that 
Zoroaster did not attach to these observances os much importance 
as Gibbon seems to think. This is proved by this maxim, quoted by 
Gibbon himself,—“ He who sows grain with care and diligence 
gains more merit than if he had repeated ten thousand prayers.” 
Moreover, it is not from the Zend avesta that Gibbon derives 


the proof of what he advances, but from the Sadder, a much later 


work.—@.} 

r See the Sadder, the smallest part of which consists of moral pre- 
cepts. The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen 
genuflexions, prayers, &c. were required whenever the devout Per 
sian cut his nails or made water; or as often as he put on the sacred 
girdle. Sadder, art. 14, 50, 60. 

s Zendavesta, tom. i. p. 224, and Precis du Systeme de Zoroastre, 
tom. fii. 

t Iiyde de Religione Persarum, c. 19. 


THE DECLINE 


Every mode of religion, to make a| 
|invariably supported this exalted char- 
man mind, must exercise our obedience, by enjoining | 


AND FALL Cuap. VILL. 


Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, power of the 


Magi. 
acter, his name would deserve a place with those of 
Numa and Confucius, and his system would be justly 
| entitled to all the applause, which it has pleased some 
of our divines, and even some of our philosophers, to 
bestow upon it. But in that motley composition, dic- 
tated by reason and passion, by enthusiasm and by 
selfish motives, some useful and sublime truths were 
disgraced by a mixture of the most abject and danger- 
}ous superstition. The Magi, or sacerdotal order, were 
extremely numerous, since, as we have already seen, 
fourscore thousand of them were convened in a gene- 
ral council. Their forces were multiplied by disci- 
|pline. A regular hierarchy was diffused through all 
the — of Persia; and the Arehimagus, who 
|resided at Balch, was respected as the visible head of 
the church, and the lawful successor of Zoroaster." The 
| property of the Magi was very considerable. Besides 
| the less invidious possession of a large tract of the most 
| fertile lands of Media,‘ they levied a general tax on the 
| fortunes and the industry of the Persians.” “ Though 
|} your good works,” says the interested prophet, “ ex- 
|ceed in number the leaves of the trees, the drops of 
rain, the stars in the heaven, or the sands on the sea- 
shore, they will all be unprofitable to you, unless they 
|are accepted by the destour, or priest. To obtain the 
|acceptation of this guide to salvation, you must faith- 
fully pay him tithes of all you possess, of your goods, 
|of your lands, and of your money. If the destour be 
| satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures ; you will 
secure praise in this world, and happiness in the next. 
|For the destours are the teachers of religion; they 
know all things, and they deliver all men.’** 
These convenient maxims of reverence and implicit 
| faith were doubtless imprinted with care on the tender 
| minds of youth; since the Magi were the masters of 
| education in Persia, and to their hands the children 
leven of the royal family were intrusted.’ The Persi- 
an priests, who were of a speculative genius, preserv- 
ed and investigated the secrets of oriental philosophy ; 
and acquired, either by superior knowledge or superior 
| art, the reputation of being well versed in some occult 
|sciences, which have derived their appellation from 
|the Magi.* Those of more active dispositions mixed 
| with the world in courts and cities ; and it is observed, 
that the administration of Artaxerxes was in a great 
measure directed by the counsels of the sacerdotal or- 
}der, whose dignity, either from policy or devotion, 
| that prince restored to its ancient splendour.* 
The first counsel of the Magi was 
agreeable to the unsociable genius” of 


Spirit of perse- 


| 
cutllon. 











u Hyde de Religione Persarum, c. 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux 
affect to apply to the Magian the terms consecrated to the Cliristian 
hierarchy. 

¥ Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii.6. He informs us, (as far as we may 
credit him,) of two curious particulars: 1. that the Magi derived 
|some of their most secret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans; 
| and, 2. thatthey were a tribe, or family, as well as order. 

w The divine institution of tithes exhibits a singular instance of 
conformity between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses. Those 
| who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they please, 
| that the Magi of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation 
into the writings of their prophet. 

{The passage cited by Gibbon is not taken from the writings of 
Zoroaster himself, but from the Sadder, a work, as I have before said, 
of a much later date than that of the books which compose the 
Zeud-avesta, and made by one of the Magi, for the use of the peo 
ple; what it contains must not, therefore, be attributed to Zoroaster. 
It is singular that Gibbon should seem here to deceive hinwself, for 
Hyde himself has not attributed the Sadderto Zoroaster, and has 
remarked that it is written in verse, while Zoroaster has always 
written in prose. (Hyde. c. i. p. 27.) However it may be with re 
gard to this last assertion, which seems to have little foundation, the 
later date of the Sadder is incontestable—the Abbé Foucher does 
not believe even that it is an extract from the books of Zoroaster.— 
| (See his dissertation already cited. Mem. de lacad. des iascript, et 
belles-letires, vol. xxvii.)—G@.] 

* Sadder, Art. 8, 

Y Plato in Alcibiad, 

z Pliny (list. Natur. 1. xxx. ¢. 1,) observes, that magic he!d man- 
| kind by the triple chain of religion, of physic, and of astronomy. 

a Agathias, }. iv. p. 134. ; : ad 

b Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sacaciously re 
marks, that the most refined and philosoplic sects are constantly 
the most intolerant. 
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their faith, to the practice of ancient kings,* and even 
to the example of their legislator, who had fallen a 
victim to.a religious war, excited by his own intolerant 
zeal.4 By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exercise of ev- 
ery worship, except that of Zoroaster, was severely 
prohibited. ‘The temples of the Parthians, and the 
statues of their deified monarchs, were thrown down 
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{the Caspian sea, and the gulph of Persia." That 
|country was computed to contain, in the last century, 
| five hundred and fifty-four cities, sixty thousand vil- 
lages, and about forty millions of souls. If we com- 
pare the administration of the house of Sassan with 
that of the house of Sefi, the political influence of the 
Magian with that of the Mahometan religion, we shall 


with ignominy. The sword of Aristotle (such was | probably infer, that the kingdom of Artaxerxes con- 
the name given by the orientals to the polytheism and | tained at least as great a number of cities, villages, and 


philosophy of the Greeks) was easily broken ;‘ the 
flames of persecution soon reached the more stubborn 
Jews and Christians ;* nor did they spare the heretics 
of their own nation and religion. ‘The majesty of Or- 
musd, who was jealous of a rival, was seconded by 
the despotism of Artaxerxes, who could not suffer a 
rebel; and the schismatics within his vast empire 
were soon reduced to the inconsiderable number of 
eighty thousand." 
dishonour on the religion of Zoroaster; but as it was 
not productive of any civil commotion, it served to 
strengthen the new monarchy by uniting all the va- 
rious inhabitants of Persia in the bands of religious 
zeal. 


Establishment of 
the royal autho 
rity in the pro- 


vinces from the ancient royal family of Parthia. 


There still remained the more difficult task of estab-| 


lishing, throughout the vastextent of Persia, a uniform 
and vigorous administration. The weak indulgence 
of the Arsacides had resigned to their sons and bro- 
thers the principal provinces, and the greatest offices 
of the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary posses- 
sions. ‘The vilare, or eighteen most powerful satraps, 
were permitted to assume the regal title; and the vain 
pride of the monarch was delighted with a nominal 
dominion over so many vassal kings. Even tribes of 
barbarians in their mountains, and the Greek cities of 


This spirit of persecution reflects | 


II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and con- | 
duct, had wrested the sceptre of the East 


4o 
Upper Asia,' within their walls, scarcely acknowledg- | 
| many trophies in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 


ed, or seldom obeyed, any superior; and the Parthian 


empire exhibited, under other names, a lively image | 
¢ | ® . 
| would have unseasonably interrupted the more impor- 


of the feudal system! which has since prevailed in 
Europe. But the active victor, at the head of a nu- 
merous and disciplined army, visited in person every 
province of Persia. The defeat of the boldest rebels, 
and the reduction of the strongest fortifications,* dif- 


fused the terror of his arms, and prepared the way for | 
'of ancient Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian 


the peaceful reception of his authority. An obstinate 
resistance was fatal to the chiefs; but their followers 
were treated with lenity.! A cheerful submission 


was rewarded with honours and riches; but the pru- 


dent Artaxerxes, suffering no person except himself | 


\inhabitants. But it must likewise be confessed, that 
|in every age the want of harbours on the sea-coast, 
and the searcity of fresh water in the inland provinces 
have been very unfavourable to the commerce and 
agriculture of the Persians; who, in the calculation 
of their numbers, seem to have indulged one of the 
meanest, though most common, articles of national 
vanity. 
As soon as the ambitious mind of Ar- Recapitulation of 
; . he war between 
taxerxes had triumphed over the resis- 


, the Parthian and 
tance of his vassals, he began to threaten Roman empire. 


| the neighbouring states, who during the long slumber 
| of his predecessors, had insulted Persia with impuni- 


ty. He obtained some easy victories over the wild 
Scythians and the effeminate Indians; but the Romans 
were an enemy, who, by their past injuries and pre- 
| sent power, deserved the utmost efforts of his arms. 
A forty years’ tranquillity, the fruit of valour and mo- 
| deration, had succeeded the victories of Trajan. Du- 
ring the period that elapsed from the accession of Mar- 
cus to the reign of Alexander, the Roman and the Par- 
thian empires were twice engaged in war, and al- 
though the whole strength of the Arsacides contended 
with a part only of the forces of Rome, the event was 
most commonly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, 
indeed, prompted by his precarious situation and pu- 
sillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the expense 
of near two millions of our money ;° but the generals 
of Marcus, the emperor Severus, and his son, erected 


Among their exploits, the imperfect relation of which 


tant series of domestic revolutions, we shall only men- 
tion the repeated calamities of the two great cities of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia, on the western bank of the Cities of Seleucia 
Tigris, about forty-five miles to the north 4 Ctesiphon. 
conquests in Upper Asia.? 


Many ages after the fall 


| of their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine charac- 


to assume the title of king, abolished every interme- | 


diate power between the throne and the people. 
Extent and popu- kingdom, nearly equal in extent to mo- 
lation of Persia. dern Persia, was, on every side, bound- 
ed by the sea, or by great rivers; by the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, by 


¢ Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, 
destroyed the temples of Greece. 

4 Hyde de Relig. Persar. c. 23. 24. D’Herbelot Bibliotheque 
Orientale Zerdusht. Life of Zoroaster in tom. ii, of the Zendavesta, 

e Compare Moses of Chorene, I. ii. c. 74. with Ammian. Marcellin. 
xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall make use of these passages. 

f Rabbi Abraham, inthe Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 109. 

« Basnage Histoire des Juifs, 1. viii. c. 3. Sozomen, |. ii. ¢. 1. 
Manes, who suffered an ignominious death, may be deemed a Magian 
as well asa Christian heretic. 

h Hyde de Religione Persar. c. 21. 

' These colonies were extremely numerous. Seleucus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine cities, all named from himself or some of his re- 
lations, (see Appian in Syriac. p. 124.) The era of Seleucus (still 
in use among the eastern Christians) appears as late asthe year 508, 
of Christ 196, on the medals of the Greek cities within the Parthian 
empire. See Moyle’s Works, vol. i. p. 273, &c. and M. Freret, 
Mem. de l’Academie, tom. xix. 

j The modern Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of 
the kings of the nations. See Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 25, 

k Eutychius (tom. i. p. 367, 371, 375.) relatea the siege of the is- 
land of Mesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances not unlike 
the story of Nisus and Scylia. 

1 Agathias, ii. 164. The princes of Segestan defended their inde- 
pendence during many years. As romances generally transport to 
an ancient period the events of their own time, it is not impossible 
that the fabulous exploits of Rustan, prince of Segestan, may have 
been grafted on this real history. 

Vou. I 6 





His | 


| ters of a Grecian colony, arts, military virtue, and the 


love of freedom. The independent republic was go- 
verned by a senate of three hundred nobles; the peo- 
ple consisted of six hundred thousand citizens ; the 


| walls were strong, and as long as concord prevailed 
| among the several orders of the state, they viewed with 


| almost at the gates of the colony.4 
|narchs, like the Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, de- 


| 


| from Cape Jask (the promontory Capella) to cape Goadel. 


contempt the power of the Parthian ; but the madness 
of faction was sometimes provoked to implore the 
dangerous aid of the common enemy, who was posted 
The Parthian mo- 


lighted in the pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors ; 











m We can scarcely attribute to the Persian monarchy the sea- 
coast of Gedrosia or Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean 
In the 
time of Alexander, and probably many ages afterwards, it was thin- 
ly inhabited by asavage people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who were divided 
by inhospitable deserts from the rest of the world. (See Arrian de 
Reb. Indicis.) In the twelfth century, the little town of Taiz (sup- 
posed by M. d’Anville to be the Tefa of Ptolemy) was peopled and 
enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (See Geographia 
Nubiens, p. 58. and d’Anville Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 283.) 
In the last age, the whole country was divided between three 





princes, one Mahometan and two idolaters, who maintained their 
independence against the successors of Shah Abbas. (Voyages de 
Tavernier, part j. 1. v. p. 635.) 

2 Chardin, tom. iii. c. 1—3. 

© Dion. |. xxviii. p. 1335. 

P For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Mo- 
dain, and Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other, see an 
excellent Geographical Tract of M. d’Anville, in Mem. de l’Acade- 
mie, tom, xxx. 

4 Tacit. Annal.xi.42, Plin Hist. Nat. vi. 26. 
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Cuap. VIII. OF THE 
an immense booty and the conquest of Mesopotamia. 
were the immediate fruits of this signal victory. Such 
are the circumstances of this ostentatious and improb- 
able relation, dictated, as it too plainly appears, by 
the vanity of the monarch, adorned by the unblushing 
servility of his flatterers, and received without contra- 
diction by a distant and obsequious senate.* Far from 
being inclined to believe that the arms of Alexander 
obtained any memorable advantage over the Persians, 


we are induced to suspect, that all this blaze of ima-| 


ginary glory was designed to conceal some real dis- 
grace.® 
More probable ac- Our suspicions are confirmed by the 
count of the war. authority of a contemporary historian, 
who mentions the virtues of Alexander with respect, 
and his faults with candour. He describes the judi- 
cious plan which had been formed for the conduct of 
the war. Three Roman armies were destined to invade 
Persia at the same time, and by different roads. But 
the operations of the campaign, though wisely con- 
certed, were not executed either with ability or success. 
The first of these armies, as soon as it had entered the 
marshy plains of Babylon, towards the artificial con- 
flux of the Euphrates and the Tigris,‘ was encompassed 
by the superior numbers, and destroyed by the arrows, 
of the enemy. The alliance of Chosroes king of Ar- 
menia,* and the long tract of mountainous country, in 
which the Persian cavalry was of little service, opened 
a secure entrance into the heart of Media, to the second 
of the Roman armies. These brave troops laid waste 
the adjacent provinces, and by several successful ac- 
tions against Artaxerxes, gave a faint colour to the 
emperor’s vanity. But the retreat of this victorious 
army was imprudent, or at least unfortunate. In re- 
passing the mountains, great numbers of soldiers 
perished by the badness of the roads, and the severity 
of the winter season. It had been resolved, that whilst 
these two great detachments penetrated into the oppo- 
site extremes of the Persian dominions, the main body, 
under the command of Alexander himself, should sup- 
port their attack, by invading the centre of the king- 
dom. But the unexperienced youth, influenced by his 
mother’s counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, de- 
serted the bravest troops, and the fairest prospect of 
victory; and after consuming in Mesopotamia an inac- 
tive and inglorious summer, he led back to Antioch an 
army diminished by sickness, and provoked by dis- 
appointment. ‘The behaviour of Artaxerxes had been 
very different. Flying with rapidity from the hills of 
Media to the marshes of the Euphrates, he had every 
where opposed the invaders in person; and in either 
fortune had united with the ablest conduct the most 
undaunted resolution. But in several obstinate en- 
gagements against the veteran legions of Rome, the 
Persian monarch had lost the flower of his troops. 
Even his victories had weakened his power. The 
favourable opportunities of the absence of Alexander, 
and of the confusion that followed that emperor’s death, 
presented themselvesin vain to his ambition. Instead 
of expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from the 
continent of Asia, he found himself unable to wrest 
from their hands the little province of Mesopotamia.® 
Gita = reign of Artaxerxes, which from 
maxims of Ar- the last defeat of the Parthians lasted only 
nar fourteen years, forms a memorable era in 
oe eee the history of the East, and even in that 


4 Hist. Auquat, p. 133. 

® [See a note added to chapter 6th, upon the reign of Alexander 
Severus, and upon this event.—@G. 

{ M.de Tillemont has already observed, that Herodian's geography 
is somewhat confused, 

& Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. |. ii. ¢. 71.) illustrates this inva- 
sion of Media, by asserting that Chosroes, king of Armenia, defeated 
Artaxerxes, and pursued him to the confines of India. The exploits 
of Chosroes have been magnified ; and he acted as a dependent ally 
to the Romans. 

h For the account of this war, see Herodian, }. vi. p. 209, 212. The 
old abbreviators and modern compilers have blindly followed the 
Augustan History. 
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|of Rome. His character seems to have been marked 
by those bold and commanding features, that generally 
distinguish the princes who conquer, from those who 
| inherit, an empire. ‘Till the last period of the Persian 
| monarchy, his code of laws was respected as the 
| ground-work of their civil and religious policy.' Se- 
| veral of his sayings are preserved. One of them in 
| particular discovers a deep insight into the constitution 
|of government. ‘ 'The authority of the prince,” said 
Artaxerxes, “must be defended by a military force; 
| that force can only be maintained by taxes; all taxes 
| must, at last, fall upon agriculture; and agriculture 
ean never flourish except under the protection of jus- 
tice and moderation.”» Artaxerxes bequeathed his 
new empire, and his ambitious designs against the 
Romans, to Sapor, a son not unworthy of his great 
father; but those designs were too extensive for the 
power of Persia, and served only to involve both na- 
tions in a long series of destructive wars and reciprocal 
| calamities. 

The Persians, long since civilized and Military power 
corrupted, were very far from possessing of the Persians. 
the martial independence, and the intrepid hardiness, 
both of mind and body, which have rendered the 
northern barbarians masters of the world. The science 
of war, that constituted the more rational force of 
Greece and Rome, as it now does of Europe, never 
made any considerable progress in the East. Those 
disciplined evolutions which harmonize and animate a 
confused multitude, were unknown to the Persians. 
They were equally unskilled in the arts of construect- 
ing, besieging, or defending regular fortifications. 
‘They trusted more to their numbers than to their cou- 
rage; more to their courage than to their discipline. 
The infantry was a half-armed spiritless Their infantry 
| crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the coatemptible. 
allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed by a 
victory as by a defeat. The monarch and his nobles 
transported into the camp the pride and luxury of the 
seraglio. Their military operations were impeded by 
a useless train of women, eunuchs, horses, and camels; 
and in the midst ofa successful campaign, the Persian 
host was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine.* 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom Their cavalry ex- 
of luxury and despotism, preserved a cellent. 
strong sense of personal gallantry and national honour. 
from the age of seven years they were taught to speak 
truth, to shoot with the bow, and to ride; and it was 
universally confessed, that in the two last of these arts, 
they had made a more than common proficiency.! The 
most distinguished youth were educated under the 
monarch’s eye, practised their exercises in the gate of 
his palace, and were severely trained up to the ha- 
bits of temperance and obedience, in their long and 
laborious parties of hunting. In every province, the 
satrap maintained a like school of military virtue. The 
Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal tenures) 
received from the king’s bounty lands and houses, on 
the condition of their service in war. They were 
ready on the first summons to mount on horseback, 
with a martial and splendid train of followers, and to 
join the numerous bodies of guards, who were carefully 
selected from amongst the most robust slaves, and the 
bravest adventurers of Asia. These armies, both of 
light and of heavy cavalry, equally formidable by the 

| tmpatweaty of their charge, and the rapidity of their 





i Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 180, vers. Pocock. The great Chosroes 
Noushirwan sent the code of Artaxerxes to all his satraps, as the in- 
variable rule of their conduct. ; 

j} D'Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, au mot Ardshir. We may 
observe, that after an ancient period of fables, and a long interval 
of darkness, the modern histories of Persia begin to assume an airof 
truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides. ? 

k Herodian, |. vi. p. 214. Ammianus Marcellinus, |, xxiii. c. 6. 
Some differences may be observed between the two historians, the 
natural effects of the changes produced by a century and a half. 

| The Persians are still the most skilful horsemen, and their horses 
the finest, in the East, 
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motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern 
provinces of the declining empire of Rome.™ 


din 
CHAPTER IX. 


The state of Germany till the invasion of the barbarians, 
in the time of the emperor Decius. 


Tre government and religion of Persia have de- 
served some notice, from their connexion with the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire. We shall occa- 
sionally mention the Scythian or Sarmatian tribes," 
which, with their arms and horses, their flocks and 
herds, their wives and families, wandered over the 
immense plains which spread themselves from the 
Caspian sea to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia 
to those of Germany. But the warlike Germans, who 
first resisted, then invaded, and at lencth overturned 
the Western monarchy of Rome, will occupy a much 
more important place in this history, and possess a 
stronger, and, if we may use the ex pression, a more 
domestic, claim to our attention and regard. The most 
civilized nations of moder Europe issued from the 
woods of Germany; and in the rude institutions of 
those barbarians we may still distinguish the original 
principles s of our present laws and manners. In therr 
primitive state of simplicity and independence, the 
Germans were surveyed by the discerning eye, and 
delineated by the mz asterly pencil, of Tacitus, the first 
of historians who applied the science of philosophy to 
the study of facts. The expressive conciseness of his 
descriptions has deserved to exercise the diligence of 
innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the genius and 
penetration of the philosophic historians of our times. 
rhe subject, however various and important, has 
already been so freque ntly, so ably, and so successfully 
discussed, that it is now grown familiar to the reader, 
and difficult tothe writer. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with observing, and indeed with repeating, 
some of the most important circumstances of climate, 
of manners, and of institutions, which rendered the 
wild barbarians. of Germany such formidable enemies 
to the Roman power. 

Extent of Ger- Ancient Germany, excluding from its 
many. independent limits the province westward 
of the Rhine, which had submitted to the Roman yoke, 


m From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, 
&e., I have extracted such probable accounts of the Persian no 
bility, as seem either common to every age, or particular to that of 
the Sassanides. 

a [The Scythians, even according to the ancients, are not Sarma 
tians. The Greeks,after having separated the world into Greeks 
and Barbarians, divided the Barbarians into four great classes—the 
Celts, the Scythians, the Indians, and the Ethiopians—all the inha- 
bitants of Gaul they named Celts—Scythia extended from the Baltic 
sea, to the sea of Aral. Those nations who are found in the north 
west, in the angle between the Celtic region and Scythia, were 
named Celto-Scythians and the Sarmatians were placed in the 
southern part of this angle. But these names of Celts, Scythians, 
Celto-Scythians and Sarmatians, were invented by the Greeks, s: ays 
Schloezer, in consequence of their profound ignorance of cosmo 
graphy—and have no foundation in reality—they are divisions 

urely geographical, and have no reference to the real descent or re 
tionship of these nations. Thus all the inhabitants of Gaul are 
called Celts, by most of the ancients, while Gaul included three en- 
tirely different nations: the Belgians, the Aquitanians, and the 
Gauls, properly so called. Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus in 
ter se differunt (Cesar.Comm.c. 1.) Thus the'Turks call all Euro- 
peans, Franks. (Schloezer's Allgemeine Nordische Geschichte, p. 
289—1771.)—Bayer, De origine et priscis sedibus Scytharum in 
Opusc., p. 64, says: ‘‘ Primus eorum, de quibus constat Euphorus in 
quarto historiarum libro orbem terrarum inter Scythas, Indos A2thi 
Opas et Celtas divisit. Fragmentum ejus loci Cosmers Indicopleus 
tes in topographia Christiana, f. 148, conservavit. Video igitur Eu- 
phorum, cum locorum positus per certa capita distribuere et expli- 
care constitueret insigniorum nomina gentium vastioribus spatiis 
adhibuisse ; nulla mala fraude at successu infelici. Nam Ephoro | 
quoquo modo dicta pro exploratis habebant Greci plerique et Ro- 
mani; ita gliscebat. error posteritati. Igitur tot tamque divers» 
stirpis gentes non modo intra communem quandam regionem defi 
nite, unum omnes Scytharum nomen his auctoribus subierunt: sed 
etiam ab illé regionis appellatione in eandem nationem sunt confla- 
te. Sic Cimmeriorium res cum Scythicis, Scytharum cum Sarmati- 
cis Russicis, Hunnicis, Tataricis commiscentur.”—@G. ) 
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| extended itself over a third part of Europe.» Almost 
ithe whole of modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
| Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the greater 


b [Germany was not so greatin extent. It is from Cwsar, and es 
| pecially from Ptolemy, says Gatterer, that we can ascertain what 
|} ancient Germany was, before the wars of the Romans had changed 

the situation of the nations. Germany, as changed by these wars, 
has been described to us by Strabo, by Pliny, and by Tacitus, Ger- 
many, properly so called, or great Germany, was bounded on the 
west by the Rhine, on the east by the Vistula, on the north by the 
} southern point of Norway, by Sweden and by Esthonia. The Main 
and the mountains of Bohemia formed the boundary on the south. 
Before the time of Cwsar, the country comprised between the 
Meeyenne and the Danube, was occupied in part by the Helvetians, 
ind the other Gauls, in part by the Hercynian forest; but from the 
time of Cesar to the great migration of these nations, these boun- 
daries were removed to the Danube, or which is the same thing, to 
the Alps of Suabia; although the Hercynian forest still extends from 
north to south, a distance of nine days march along the banks of the 
Danube. Gatterer’s Versuch einer allgemeinen Weltgeschichte, p. 
i24. ed. of 1792.) 

This vast extent of country was far from being inhabited bya 
single nation, divided into different tribes, having a common origin. 
Three principal races were formed there—very distinct by their 
language, their origin, and their customs—the first were the Slavi 
or Vandals in the east—the second the Cimrians or Cimbri in the 
west, and third the Germans properly called (the Sueyi of Tacitus, 
were situated between the Cimbri and the Vandals. ‘The south was 
inhabited before the time of Cesar, by nations of Gallic origin—the 
Suevi afterwards occupied it. Firet—The Slavi afterwards called 
the Vandals, (Wenden) were, according to some learned men, the 
Aborigines of Germany, according to others they were not introduced 
here till afterwards—they possessed themselves at first, of the west 
ern part, which had been abandoned by the Vandals, properly so 
called, whose name they assumed. “ These last, says Adelung, be- 
longed to the race of the Suevi—Pliny, Tacitus, and Dion Cassius 
mention them. They took Dacia from the Goths, but driven out in 
their turn, they wandered into Pannonia, into Gaul and Spain, and 
at last went to Africa, where they became extinct a little before the 
534th vear after Christ—Adelung's @lteste Geschichte der Deutcheu 
ihrer sprachet bis zur Voelker wanderung. Schloezer on the con 
trary, in his universal history of the North, considers the Vandals 
as originally from the eastern part of Germany, although unknown 
to the Romans. He divides them into the southern Slavi, who oc- 
cupied the country which we now call Carniola, Carinthia, Stiria, 
Friuli, and the northern Slavi, who occupied Mecklenbuargh, Pome- 
rania, Brandenburgh, Upper Saxony, and Lusatia. Their language 
the 8 lavonic, is the root from whence have sprung the Russian, the 
Polish, the Bohemian, and the dialects of Lusatia, of some parts of 
the Due hy of Lunenburgh, of Carniola, of Carinthia, and of Stiria, 
&c. those of C roatia of Bosnia, and of Bulgaria. (See Schloez. Hist 
universelle du Nord, p. 323, 395 

Gatterer in his Essai d'une Histoire Universelle, has treated this 
subject in a more able manner—and his opinion appears to me well 
established. He has shown that those countries situated west of 
the Niemen, the Vistula, and the Theiss, were inhabited until the 
third century, by nations, not Slavi of German origin. The Slavi 
then occupied the countries situated east of these three rivers ;—they 
were divided, according to Jornandes and Procopius, into three 
classes ; the Venedi or Vandals, the Anti and the Selavi, properly 
socalled. The first, about the third century, took the name of Ve 
nedi, after having driven from the country situated hetween the 
Memel and the Vistula, the German Vandals or Venedi, who occu 
pied the country tothe Carpathian mountains. The Anti dwelt be 
tween the Dniester and the Dnieper to the north-west of the Crimea 
Tne true Slavi or Sclavonians, in the sixth century, inhabited the 
north of Dacia, and appear to have been the people whom Tra 
jan drove from southern Dacia. During and after the great migra- 
tion of this people these different Sclavonic tribes advanced and 
took possession of all the country to the Eibe and the Saal, formerly 
occupied by those Germans whom Tacitus calle the Suevi. It is not 
then until since this epoch that the Slavi, at least the Anti and the 
Sclavonians, could be included in Germany. The Vandal Slavi are 
the only people whose establishment in Germany night have been at 
an earlier date. Gatterer’s Versuch einer Allgemeinen Weityes- 
chichte, p. 528, edit, of 1792.) 

Secondly, Adelung in his Histoire Ancienne del’ Allemagne, divides 
the people of Germany (according to Cesar, and from the earliest 

| times,) into two principal races, the Suevi and the Von Suevi. Ve 
gives to the latter, who occupied western Germany, the general 
| name of Cimbrians. It wasthe name of those tribes who had passed 
| the Rhine a long time before Cesar, and had taken possession of a 
| great part of Gaul with Belgium. Cesar and Pliny also call them 
the Belge. The inhabitants of the peninsula of Jutland, are also 
called Cimbrians. Pliny also mentions the Cimbrians who lived on 
the right bank of the Rhine. It appears probable from this, that the 
inhabitants of western Germany were all Cimbrians. The remain 
der of the Cimbrians are found in Gaul and in Lower Brittany, 
| where their name is preserved in that of the Cymri. To the race 
of German Cimbrians, that is to say those who lived upon the right 
hank of the Rhine, belonged most of those tribes whose names are 
found in ancient authors, such as the Gutthones, or inhabitants of 
Jutland ; the Usipeti of Westphalia, the Sigambri, in the Duchy of 
Berg, &c. Adelung’s JE lteste der Deutschen, p. 229, &c.) 
Thirdly, To the east of the Cimbrian tribes, was found the nation 
of the Suevi, who were known to the Romans at a very early date, 
since L. Corn. Sisenna, who lived one hundred and twenty-three 
years before Christ makes mention of them. (Nonius v. Lancen.) 
| [t extended to the banks of the Vistula, and from the Hereynian fo 
rest, to the Baltic sea. The nation was constantly crowded on the 
east by the Sclavi, who forced it to throw itself upon the Cimbri, of 
whom a part crossed the Rhine, and invaded the north of Gaul, 
whence wrose the hatred which existed between these two nations, 
The Greek and Roman writers ordinarily comprehended under the 
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part of Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of 
one great nation, whose complexion, manners, and 
language denoted a common origin, and preserved a 
striking resemblance. On the west, ancient Germany 
was divided by the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the 
south, by the Danube, from the Illyrian, provinces of 
the empire. A ridge of hills, rising from the Danube, 
and called the Carpathian mountains, covered Ger- 
many on the side of Dacia or Hungary. 
frontier was faintly marked by the mutual fears of the 
Germans and the Sarmatians, and was often confound- 
ed by the mixture of warring and confederating tribes 
of the two nations. In the remote darkness of the 
north, the ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean 


that lay beyond the Baltic sea, and beyond the penin- | 


sula, or islands* of Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious writers? have sus- 

* 

pected that Europe was much colder 
formerly than it is at present; and the most ancient 
descriptions of the climate of Germany tend exceed- 
ingly to confirm their theory. The general complaints 
of intense frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little 


Climate. 


to be regarded, since we have no method of reducing | 
to the accurate standard of the thermometer, the feel- | 


ings, or the expressions, of an orator born in the hap- 
pier regions of Greece or Asia. 
remarkable circumstances of a less equivocal nature. 


1. The great rivers which covered the Roman pro-| 


vinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were frequently 
frozen over, and capable of supporting the most enor- 
mous weights. The barbarians, who often chose that 
severe season for their inroads, transported, without 
apprehension or danger, their numerous armies, their 
cavalry, and their heavy wagons, over a vast and solid 
bridge of ice.* Modern ages have not presented an 
instance of a like phenomenon. 2. The rein-deer, 
that useful animal, from which the savage of the North 
derives the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a 
constitution that supports, and even requires, the most 


title of the Suevi, all the tribes who occupied the region which we 
have just described ; but they sometimes give the name to particular 
tribes for whom they have no other name. Thus Cesar almost al 
ways calls the Catti, (now the Hessians) the Suevi—afterwards this 
name was given only tothe Marcomanni and the Quadi—who were 
so called at the time of their invasion of Gaul and Spain. (The 
Marcomanni occupied at first the kingdom of Wirtemberg, and the 
country contained hetween the Black forest and the Danube, from 
which they had driven the Helvetians—Driven from thence by the 
Romans, thev established themselves in Kohemia, in Moravia, and 
in Austria, where they subdued the Quadi, and where they remained 
until their irruption into the west.) The name Suevi is preserved 
in that of Suabia Adel. alt. gesch, der Deutsch. p. 192, &c.) 
Such were the principal racea who inhabited Germany. 
were driven from the east into the west, and were the stock from 
whence sprung the modern nations; but northern Europe has not 
uniformly been peopled by them; other races, of different origin, 
and speaking other languages, have inhabited it, and have there left 
their descendants, (See Schloezer. Hist. univ. du Nord, p. 291.) 
The German tribes called themselves in very remote times by the 
generic name of the Teutones, (7euten Deutschen.) a name which 
Tacitus supposes derived from that of one of their Gods, Tuisco. It 
appears most probable that this word signified simply men, people— 
a collection of savage tribes would have given themselves no other 
name; thus the Laplanders call themselves 4/mag, people, the Sa 
moiedes, NVillet: Niessetch, men, &c. As the name ofthe Germans, 
(Germani) Cesar found it in use in Gaul, and made use of it asa 
name then known to the Romans. Many learned men from a pas 
sage of Tacitus, (De mor. Germ. 2., have contended that it was not 
given to the Teutones, till since the time of Cesar ; but Adelung has 
satisfactorily refuted this opinion. The name Germans is found in 
the Fastes capitolini, (see Gruter inscript, 3899, where the consul 
Marcellus, in the year of Rome 531, is said to have defeated the 
Gauls, the Insubrians, and the Germans commanded by Virdomar. 
(See Adel. alt. gesch. der Deutsch, p. 102.)—G.| 
ce The modern philosophers of Sweden seem avreed that the waters 


They 


of the Baltic gradually sink in a regular proportion. which they have | 


ventured to estimate at half an inch every year. Twenty centuries 
ago, the flat country of Scandinavia must have been covered by the 
sea ; while the high lands rose above the waters, as so many islands 
of various forms and dimensions. Such indeed is the notion given 
ua by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries round the Baltic. 
See in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee, tom. xl. and xlv. a large abstract 
of Dalin'’s History of Sweden, composed in the Swedish language 

iin particular, Mr. Hume, the Abbé du Bos, and M. Pelloutier, 
Hist. des Celtes, tom. i. 

e Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. p. 340. Edit. Wessel. Herodian, 1. vi. p. 
291. Jornandes, c. 55. On the banks of the Danube, the wine, 
when brouglit to table, was frequently frozen into great lumps, frus 
tavini. Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto, |. iv. 7,9, 10. Virgil. Georgic. 1. iii 
355. The fact is confirmed by a soldier and a philosopher, who had 
experienced the intense cold of Thrace. See Xenophon, Anabasis, 
1. vii. p. 560. Edit. Hutchinson. 
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But I shall select two | 
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intense cold. He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, 
within ten degrees of the pole ; he seems to delight in 
the snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at present he 
vannot subsist, much less multiply, in any country to 
the south of the Baltic.£ In the time of Cwsar, the 
| rein-deer, as well as the elk, and the wild bull, was a 
| native of the Hercynian forest, which then overshad- 
|owed a great part of Germany and Poland.t The 
modern improvements sufficiently explain the causes 
of the diminution of the cold. These immense woods 
have been gradually cleared, which intercepted from 
the earth the rays of the sun." The morasses have 
been drained, and, in proportion as the soil has been 
cultivated, the air has become more temperate. Can- 
ada, at this day, is an exact picture of ancient Germa- 
ny. Although situated in the same parallel with the 
finest provinces of France and England, that country 
experiences the most rigorous cold. The rein-deer 
are very numerous, the ground is covered with deep 
and lasting snow, and the great river St. Lawrence is 


|regularly frozen, ina season when the waters of the 


Seine and the Thames are usually free from ice.! 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to Its effects on the 
exaggerate, the influence of the climate natives. 
of ancient Germany over the minds and bodies of the 
| natives. Many writers have supposed, and most have 
| allowed, though, as it should seem, without any ade- 
quate proof, that the rigorous cold of the north was 
favourable to long life and generative vigour, that the 
women were more fruitful, and the human species 
more prolific, than in warmer or more temperate cli- 
mates.* We may assert, with greater confidence, that 
the keen air of Germany formed the large and mascu- 
line limbs of the natives, who were, in general, of a 
more lofty stature than the people of the south,' gave 
them a kind of strength better adapted to violent ex- 
ertions than to patient labour, and inspired them with 
constitutional bravery, which is the result of nerves 
and spirits. The severity of a winter campaign, that 
chilled the courage of the Roman troops, was scarcely 
felt by these hardy children of the north,” who, in their 
turn, were unable to resist the summer heats, and dis- 
solved away in languor and sickness under the beams 
of an Italian sun.” 

There is not any where upon the Origin of the 
Globe a large tract of country which Germans. 
we have discovered destitute of inhabitants, or whose 
| first population can be fixed with any degree of his- 
| torical certainty. And yet, as the most philosophic 
minds can seldom refrain from investigating the infan- 
cy of great nations, our curiosity consumes itself in 
toilsome and disappointed efforts. When Tacitus con- 
sidered the purity of the German blood, and the for- 
bidding aspect of the country, he was disposed to pro- 
nounce those barbarians Jndigenzx, or natives of the 
soil. We may allow with safety, and perhaps with 
| truth, that ancient Germany was not originally peopled 
by any foreign colonies already formed into a political 
| society ;° but that the name and nation received their 


_ 


f Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, tom. xii. p. 79, 116. 
« Cesar de Bell, Gallic. vi. 23. &c. The most inquisitive of the 
| Germans were ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of them 
| had travelled in it more than sixty days’ journey. 
b Cluverius (Germania Antiqua. |. iii. c. 47.) investigates the small 
| and scattered remains of the Hercynian wood. ; 

i Charlevoix, Histoire du Canada. 

k Olaus Rudbeck asserts thatthe Swedish women often bear ten 
or twelve children, and not uncommonly twenty or thirty; but the 
authority of Rudbeck is mucl. to be suspected. 

1 In hos artus, in hee corpora, que miramur, excrescunt. 
Germania, 3,20. Cluvers}.i.c¢. 14 

m Plutarch, in Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusement, often 
slid down mountains of snow on their broad shields. 
| © The Romans made war in all climates, and by their excellent 
discipline were in a great measure preserved in health and vigour. 
| It may be remarked, that man is the only animal which can live 

and multiply in every country from the equator to the poles. The 

hog seems to approach the nearest to our species in that privilege. 
© Tacit. German. c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed 
the course of the Danube, and discharged itself on Greece and Asia. 

Tacitus ‘could discover only one inconsiderable tribe that retained 

any traces of a Gallic origin. 

f The Gothines, a tribe of the Seine, who must not be confounded 
with the Goths (Gethen.) There were along the Danube, from the 
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existence from the gradual union of some wandering 
savages of the Hercynian woods. ‘To assert those 
savages to have been the spontaneous production of the 
earth which they inhabited, would be a rash inference, 
condemned by religion, and unwarranted by reason. 
Such rational doubt is but ill-suited 
with the genius of popular v: inity.— 
Among the nations who have adopted the Mosaic his- 
tory of the world, the ark of Noah has been of the 
same use, as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans 
the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowledged 
truth, an immense but rude superstructure of fable has 
been erected; and the wild Irishman,’ as well as the 
wild Tartar,’ could point out the individual son of 
Japhet, from whose loins his ancestors were line ally 
descended. The last century abounded with alitiqua- 
rians of profound learning and ¢€ asy faith, who, by 
the dim light of legends and traditions, of conjectures 
and ety mologies, ‘conducte d the great grandchildren 
of Noah from the tower of Babel to the extre mities 
of the globe. Of these judicious critics, one of the 
most entertaining was Olaus Rudbeck, professor in 
the university of Upsal." Whatever is celebrated 
either in history or fable, this zealous patriot aseribes 
to his country. From Sweden (which formed so con- 
siderable a part of ancient Germany) the Greeks them- 
selves derived their Alphabetical characters, their as- 
tronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful region 
(for such it appeared to the eyes of a native) the At- 
lantis of Plato, the country of the Hyperboreans, the 
gardens of the Hesperides, the Fortunate islands, and 
even the Elysian fields, were all but faint and imperfect 
transcripts. A clime so profusely favoured by nature, 
could not long remain desert after the flood. The 
learned Rudbeck allows the family of Noah a few 
years to multiply from eight to about twenty thousand 
persons. He then disperses them into small lonies 
to replenish the earth, and to propagate the human 
species. The German or Swedish detachment (which 
marched, if I am not mistaken, under the command 
of Askenaz the son of Gomer, the son of Japhet,) dis- 
tinguished itself by a more than common diligence in 
the prosecution of this great work. The northern 
hive cast its swarms over the greatest part of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia; and (to use the author’s metaphor) 
the blood circulated from the extremities to the heart. 
But all this well-laboured system of 
German antiquities is annihilated by a 
single fact, too well attested to admit of any doubt, 
and of too decisive a nature to leave room for any re- 
ply. The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were un- 
acquainted | with the use of letters;* and the use of 


Fables and con- 
jectures. 


The Germans igno- 
rant of letters: 


time of Cesar, many other tribes of Gallic origin, who could not 
long withstand the attacks of the Suevi. The Helvetians, who 
dwelt atthe entrance of the Black forest, between the Mayenne and 
the Danube, had been driven thence long before the time of Cwsar. 
We must also mention the Polces Tectosages, from Languedoc, 
who had established themselves around the Black Forest. The 
Bédians, or Boii, who had penetrated this forest, and who have Icft 
in the word Bohemia, traces of their name, were subjugated in the 
first century, by the Marcomanni. The Boians establishing them 
selves in Noricum, were at last united with the Lombards, und re 
ceived the name of Bodie Avi, (Bavaria.)—G.} 

p According to Dr. Keating, (History of Ireland, p. 13, 14,) the 
giant Partholanus, who was the son of Seara, the son of Esra, the 
gon of Sru, the son of Framant, the son of Fathacian, the son of 
Magog, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, landed on the coast of 
Munster, the 14th day of May, in the year of the world one thou 
sand nine hundred and seventy-eight. ‘TThongh he succeeded in his 
great enterprise, the loose behaviour of his wife rendered his do 
mestic life very unhappy, and provoked him to such a degree, that 
he killed her favourite greyhound. This, as the learned bisto- 
rian very properly observes, was the first instance of female false 
hood and infidelity ever known in Ireland. 

q Genealogical History of the Tartars by Abulghazi Bahadur 
Khan. 

r His work, entitled AUantica, is uncommonly scarce. Bayle has 
given two most curious extracts from it. Republique des lettres, 
Janvier et Fevrier, 1685. 

* Tacit. Germ. ii. 19. Literarum secreta viri pariter ac femine 
ignorant. We may rest contented with this decisive authority, 
without entering into the obscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, 





and a philosopher, was of opinion, that they were nothing more 
than the Roman letters, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving. See Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, |, ii. 
We may add, | 


¢.11. Dictionnaire Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 223. 
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letters is the principal circumstance that distinguishes 
a civilized people from a herd of savages incapable of 
knowledge or reflection. Without that artificial help, 
the human memory soon dissipates or corrupts the 
ideas intrusted to her charge; and the noble faculties 
of the mind, no longer Supplied with models or with 
materials, gradually forget their powers; the judg- 
ment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagination 
languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this impor- 
tant truth, let us attempt, in an Improved society, to 
calculate the immense distance between the man of 
learning and the illiterate peasant. The former, by 
reading and reflection, multiplies his own experience, 
and lives in distant ages and remote countries ; whilst 
the latter, rooted to a single spot, and confined to a 
few years of existence, surpasses, but very little, his 
fellow-labourer, the ox, in the exercise of his mental 
faculties. ‘The same, and even a greater, difference 
will be found between nations than between individu- 
als ; and we may safely pronounce, that without some 
species of writing, no people has ever preserved the 
faithful annals of their history, ever made any consid- 
erable progress in the abstract sciences, or ever pos- 
— in any tolerable degree of perfection, the use- 
ful and agreeable arts of life. 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were of arts and ag- 
wretche dly’ destitute. They passed their _ riculture; 
ate of ignorance and poverty, which it has 
pleased some declaimers to dignify w ith the appella- 
tion of virtuous simplicity. Modern Germany is said 
to contain about two thousand three hundred walled 
towns.' In a much wider extent of country, the 
geographer Ptolemy could discover no more than 
ninety places, which he decorates with the name of 
cities;" though, according to our ideas, they would 
but ill deserve that splendid title. We can only sup- 
pose them to have been rude fortifications, constructed 
in the centre of the woods, and designed to secure the 
women, children, and cattle, whilst the warriors of the 
tribe marched out to repel a sudden invasion.’ But 
‘Tacitus asserts, as a well-known fact, that the Ger- 
mans, in his time, had no cities;* and that they af- 
fected to despise the works of Roman industry, as 
places of confinement rather than of security.* Their 
edifices were not even contiguous, or formed into regu- 
lar villas ;¥ each barbarian fixed his independent dwel- 
ling on a spot to which a plain, a wood, or a stream of 
fresh water, had induced him to give the preference. 
Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in 
these slight habitations.2, They were indeed no more 
than low huts of a circular figure, built of rough tim- 
ber, thatched with straw, and pierced at the top to 
leave a free passage for the smoke. In the most in- 
clement winter, the hardy German was satisfied with 
a scanty garment made of the skin of some animal. 
The nations who dwelt towards the north, clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufactured for 
their own use a coarse kind of linen.* The game of 


various sorts, with which the forests of Germany were 
that the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to be of the third cen- 
tury, and the most ancient writer who mentions the Runic charac- 
ters is Venantius Fortunatus, (Carm. vii. 18.) who lived towards the 
end of the sixth centur 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa tabellis. 

t Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains, tom. iii. p. 228, 
The author of that very curious work is, if lam not misinformed, 
a German by birth 

The Alexandrian Geographer is often criticised by the accurate 
Cluverius 

v See Cesar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker in his History of Man- 
C — r, vol, i. 

Tacit. Germ. 15 

* When the Germans commanded the Ubii of Cologne to cast off 
the Roman yoke, and with their new freedom to resume their an- 
cient manners, they insisted on the immediate demolition of the 
walls of the colony ‘Postulamus a vobis, muros coloni#, muni- 
menta servitii detrahatis; etiam fera animalia, si clausa teveas, vir- 
tutis obliviscuntur.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 64 

y The straggling villages of Silesia are several miles in length. 
See Cluver. |. 1. ¢. 13. 

z One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more regular 
structures were erected near the Rbine and Danube. Herodian, |. 
vii. p. 234. 

« Tacit. Germ. 17. 


lives ina 
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plentifully stocked, supplied its inhabitants with food { barbari ; are by turns the m«¢ st inde lent and the most 
and exercise.” Their mons s herds of cattle, less | restl f mankind. They delight in sloth, they de- 
remarkable indeed for thei: uty than for their util- | test tranquillity.s The languid soul, oppressed with 
ity,° formed the principal object of their wealth. A |its own weight, anxiously required some new and 
small quantity of corn was the only produce exacted | | werful sensation; and war and danger were the only 
from the eart!:; the use of orchards or artificial mead- | amusements ade quate to its fierce teinper. lhe sound 
ows was unknown to the Germans; nor can we expect , that summoned the German to arms was grateful to 








any improvements in agriculture from a people, whose is ear. It roused him from his uncomfortable lethar- 
property every year experienced a general change by gy, gave him an active pursuit, and, by strong exer- 


anew diy yn of the arable lands, and who, in that cise of the body, and violent emotions of the mind, 


strange operation, avoided disputes, by sullering a re { him to a more lively sense of his existence. 
great | of their territory to lie waste and without I[n t! | intervals of peace, these barbarians were 


tillage . i Le ly ddicte 1 t l ep f£ line i i excessive 


and t ( lver, and iron, were extreme- ing; both of which, by different means, the one 

in G vy. Its ba rous y inflai rt ] ons, t ther by extinguish- 
inha ited b kill and patience to their s Like ved them from the pain of 
cate t ve of om 1 | so | thinking. They go! passing whole days and 


ally re\ ed the atten f the prin of B - nights at table; and e blood of friends and rela- 


wick Sax é hich ; tions often stained thei \ nd drunken assem- 
Europe with lron, was y ignorant of its own bl . Their debt f honour (for in that light they 
riches ; and t ran | l f t Ger- h t mitted to us t of play) they disciiarged 
m fi I i they ith 1 t re : fidelity. ‘T desperate game- 
were ab! ) ft \ tt Vn t hay ee ! 1 , who} l t l pers i | yon a last 
the nobles e of tal. - tral - t] of tl Ice, | ently s ted the decision 
ti of } . R of { " sulfered h lf to be bound, chas- 
coins (chiefl sott : t note slavery, | is weaker but 
a D t \ - t 

their ¢ a i ¢ i . wl ! t 4 juors 


anche | ot ( st eX] | by Tacitus) 
value 1 th the R t fw Ww liclent for the 


) those 





rel f ed the rich wines of It | afterwards 
than a ted s detail of inate ¢ : ( 1, siched for the more deli cies of in- 
Ti f They att is has 

it to « ted wit! much s ess,) to natu- 
wer t pres : \ on the banks of the Rhi nd Danube ; 
institu 3, by givi e act vy to 1 t vy endeavour to } eure by industrv the 


powers and | f | lat : ve contribu- fan advanta us commerce. 'T’o solicit by 
ted t ultiply the ect y wer lone p- , tn t be ray | by ms, 1 esteem- 
The use of \ - i y of the Gen pirit.=  ‘] temperate 
ure iactil . Vv i ' { t = rs Olle rf 1 I rians to 
# ‘ = ‘ hiel rt or nat d be- 
ture, { _ ecel » when : em . The Tusean who 
temp lf by t ( . ' y to the C ‘ iti , attracted 
the n. M ; L sthe | t to I y tl ect th fruits and 
most 1 l me + t ! | in- $ wl , the } I of a } pier cli- 
try ; i iffieult Ay the German auxilia- 

{ ted ted rs of the 
ne te ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ promise of 

f) g ; ism. ! te t vi s of Champaigne 
z cont t V ti Burgundy.” | kenness, tl st illiberal, but 
t of t re of * vi was sometimes 

len y wl lt less eiviliz t * mankind, of occa- 


( | — ; 
, 
every | ( ( opa- 
t vy ; 7 . 
embrat a: 2 t { our of t centuries from time of 


numero | l Im ¢ st I ( e. The sar extent of eround which at 
seful ft ~ t v fortune abo tains, 1 é ple tv. 2 million of 

] yt l tificers, was unal { pply an 

purs glory, by ment of iousand lazy wa s with the simple ne- 
1 r the duties, f life. The G yans aband their im- 
t fe. ‘T forests to the exercise of nting, employed in 


Gern , f f a es. |] ‘ most considerable part of their lands, 
i } I rift ed t! ll remainder a rud ‘ i careless 
¢ ' 
t —- 
; ? i 
l 1, T i » Ct ( 
F ¢ } 1 ( > oOo 
l . Germans might borrow the erts of play from the 
co n ! \ - tt j inherent in the human 
t { ) \ \ iver- 
ask Germ. 14 : 
y I Camillo r. Liv. 
\ ( l ( 1 j a HH Vonar ie f 1 s t ip! 
I Helv ! n, W s 1 the ntry called 
] ‘ ~ 1 ontained, of ev yi and sex 62,000 persons. 
CCwasar ¢ B Gall. v ( I Gall. i. 29 At present, the number of people in 
racit. G » 26. ¢ ar, vi. 22 the I de Vaud mall distrie i the banks of the Leman Lake, 
Tacit. Germ. 6 mue ore distinguished for politeness than for industry.) amounts 


f Itis svid thatthe Mexicans and Peruvians, without the use of | to 112.591. See an excellent tract of M. Muret, in the Memoires de 
either money or iron, had made a very great gress in the arts. | la Societe de Ber 
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cultivation, and then accused the scantiness and ster-| by the occasional ascendant of birth or valour, of elo- 


} 


ility of a country that refused to maintain the multi- 
tude of its inhabitants. When the return of famine | 
severely admonished them of the importance of the | 
arts, the national distress was sometimes alleviated | 
by the emigration of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part | 
of their youth.” The possession and the enjoyment | 
of property are the pledges which bind a civilized | 
people to an improved country. But the Germans, | 
who carried with them what they most valued, their | 
arms, their cattle, and their women, cheerfully aban- | 
doned the vast silence of their woods for the unbound- 

ed hopes of plunder and conquest. The innumerable 

swarms that issued, or seemed to issue, from the great 

storehouse of nations, were multiplied by the fears of | 
the vanquished, and by the credulity of succeeding 

ages. And from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion 

was gradually established, and has been supported by | 
writers of distinguished reputation, that, in the age of 

Cesar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the north were | 
far more numerous than they are in our days.? A more 

serious inquiry into the causes of population seems to | 
have convicted modern philosophers of the falsehood, | 
and indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. To 
the names of Mariana and of Machiavel,? we can op- 
pose the equal names of Robertson and Hume." 

I. A warlike nation like the Germans, 
without either cities, letters, arts, or 
money, found some compensation for this savage state 
in the enjoyment of liberty. Their poverty secured 
their freedom, since our desires and our possessions 
are the strongest fetters of despotism. ‘* Among the 
Suiones (says Tacitus) riches are held in honour. 
They are therefore subject to an absolute monarch, 
who, instead of intrusting his people with the free use 
of arms, as is practised in the rest of Germany, com- 
mits them to the safe custody not of a citizen, or even 
a freedman, but of a slave. The neighbours of the 
Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below servitude ; 
they obey a woman.’”* In the mention of these ex- 
ceptions, the great historian sufficiently acknowledges 
the general theory of government. We are only at a 
loss to conceive by what means riches and despotism 
could penetrate into a remote corner of the north, and 
extinguish the generous flame that blazed with such 
fierceness on the frontier of the Roman provinces; or 
how the ancestors of those Danes and Norwegians, so 
distinguished in latter ages by their unconquerable 
spirit, could thus tamely resign the great charter of 
German liberty.'' Some tribes, however, on the coast 
of the Baltic, acknowledged the authority of kings, 
though without relinquishing the rights of men ;" but | 
in the far greater part of Germany, the form of govern- | 
ment was a democracy, tempered, indeed, and con- 
trolled, not so much by general and positive laws, as 


German freedum. 





© Paul Diaconus, c. 1—3. Machiavel, Davila, and the rest of 
Paul's followers, represent these emigrations too much as regular 
and concerted measures. 

p Sir Wm. Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, on this sub- 
ject, the usual liveliness of their fancy. | 
q Machiavel, Hist. di Firenze, 1!.i. Mariana, Hist. Hispan, |. v.c. 1. 

® Robertson's Charles V. Hume's Political Essays. 

* Tacit. German. 44,45. Frenshemius (who dedicated his supple- 
ment to-Livy to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be very 
angry with the Roman who expressed so very little reverence for 
northern queens. 

(The Suiones and the Sitones were the ancient inhabitants of | 
Scandinavia. Their name is preserved in that of Sweden. They did 
not belong to the race of the Suevi, but to that of the Won-Sueri, or 
the Cimbrians, whom the Suevi, in very early ages, expelled from 
their country, partly into the west, and partly into the north; they 
mingled themselves finally with the Suevi and with the Goths, who 
have left traces of their name and of their power in the island of 
Gothland.—G.} 

t May we not suspect that superstition was the parent of despotism? 
The descendants of Odin (whose race was not extinct till the year 
1060) are said to have reigned in Sweden ahove a thousand years. | 
The temp!e of Upsal was the ancient seat of religion and empire. | 
In the year 1153, | find a singular law, prohibiting the use and pro- 
fession of arms to oor except the king’s guards. Is it not prohable 
that it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old institution ? | 
eo pela’ History of Sweden in the Bibliothéque Raisonnée, tom. 
xl. xiv. 

& Tac*t. Germ. c. 43. | 


| hasty and violent. 


pretractantur 


quence or superstition.” 


Civil governments, in their first insti- Assemblies of 
tutions, are voluntary associations for the people. 
mutual defence. To obtain the desired end, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that each individual should con- 
ceive himself obliged to submit his private opinion 
and actions to the jndgment of the greater number of 
his associates. The German tribes were contented 
with this rude but liberal outline of political society. 
As soon as a youth, born of free parents, had attain- 
ed the age of manhood, he was introduced into the 
general council of his countrymen, solemnly invested 
with a shield and spear, and adopted as an equal and 
worthy member of the military commonwealth. The 
assembly of the warriors of the tribe was convened at 
stated seasons, or on sudden emergencies. The trial 
of public offences, the election of magistrates, and the 
great business of peace and war, were determined by 
Its independent voice. Sometimes, indeed, these im- 
portant questions were previously considered, and pre- 
pared in a more select council of the principal chief- 
tains.’ The magistrates might deliberate and per- 
suade, the people only could resolve and execute ; and 
the resolutions of the Germans were for the most part 
Barbarians, accustomed to place 
their freedom in gratifying the present passion, and 
their courage in overlooking all future consequences, 
turned away with indignant contempt from the remon- 
strances of justice and policy, and it was the practice 
to signify by a hollow murmur their dislike of such 
timid counsels. But whenever a more popular orator 
proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen from either 
foreign or domestic injury, whenever he called upon 
his fellow-countrymen to assert the national honour, 
or to pursue some enterprise full of danger and glory, 
aloud clashing of shields and spears expressed the 
eager applause of the assembly. For the Germans 
always met in arms, and it was constantly to be dread- 
ed, lest an irregular multitude, inflamed with faction 
and strong liquors, should use those arms to enforce, 
as well as to declare, their furious resolves. We may 
recollect how often the diets of Poland have been pol- 
luted with blood, and the more numerous party has 
been compelled to yield to the more violent and sedi- 
tious.” 

A general of the tribe was elected on aeteesinih ill the 
occasions of danger; and, if the danger princes and ma 
was pressing and extensive, several s'#trates 
tribes concurred in the choice of the same general. 
The bravest warrior was named to lead his country- 
men into the field, by his example, rather than by his 
commands. But this power, however limited, was 
still invidious. It expired with the war, and in time 


|of peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 


supreme chief.* Princes were, however, appointed, 
in the general assembly, to administer justice, or 
rather to compose differences,” in their respective dis- 
tricts. In the choice of these magistrates, as much 
regard was shown to birth as to merit.© To each was 
assigned, by the public, a guard, and a council of an 
hundred persons; and the first of the princes appears 
to have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 
which sometimes tempted the Romans to compliment 
him with the regal title.® 

The comparative view of the powers 
of the magistrates, in two remarkable 
instances, is alone sufficient to repre- 
sent the whole system of German man- 


more absolute 
over the property 
than over the 
persons of the 
Germans. 


x Id. c. 11—15, &e. 
y Grotius changes an expression of Tacitus, pertractantur into 
The correction is equally just and ingenious. 

2 Even in our ancient parliament, the barons often carried a ques- 
tion not so much by the number of votes, as by that of their armed 
followers. 

a Cesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 23. 

b Minuunt controversias, isa very happy expression of Cesar's. 

c Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt. Tacit. Germ. 7 

4 Cluver. Germ. Ant. |. i. c. 38. 
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ners. The disposal of the landed property within|were prohibited by manners rather than by laws. 
their district was absolutely vested in their hands, and | Adulteries were punished as rare and inexpiable 


they distributed it every year according to a new divi- 
sion. At the same time they were not authorized to 
punish with death, to imprison, or even to strike, a 
private citizen.‘ A people thus jealous of their per- 
sons, and careless of their possessions, must have 
been totally destitute of industry and the arts, but 
animated with a high sense of honour and independ- 
ence. 

Voluntary en- 

gagements. 
selves. 
dain the authority of the magistrates. ‘The noblest 
youths blushed not to be numbered among the faithful 
companions of some renowned chief, to whom they de- 
voted their arms and service. A noble emulation pre- 
vailed among the companions, to obtain the first place 
in the esteem of their chief; amongst the chiefs, to 
acquire the greatest number of valiant companions. 
To be ever surrounded by a band of select youths, was 
the pride and strength of the chiefs, their ornament in 
peace, their defence in war. The glory of such dis- 
tinguished heroes diffused itself beyond the narrow 
limits of their own tribe. Presents and embassies 
solicited their friendship, and the fame of their arms 
often ensured victory to the party whom they espoused. 
In the hour of danger it was shameful for the chief to 
be surpassed in valour by his companions; shameful 
for the companions not to equal the value of their 
chief. To survive his fall in battle, was indelible 
infamy. ‘To protect his person, and to adorn his 
glory with the trophies of their own exploits, were 
the most sacred of their duties. The chiefs combated 
for victory, the companions for the chief. The noblest 
warriors, whenever their native country was sunk in 
the laziness of peace, maintained their numerous bands 
in some distant scene of action, to exercise their rest- 
less spirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary dan- 
gers. Gifts worthy of soldiers, the warlike steed, the 
bloody and ever victorious lance, were the rewards 
which the companions claimed from the liberality of 
their chief. The rude plenty of his hospitable board 
was the only pay that he could bestow, or they would 
accept. War, rapine, and the free-will offerings of 
his friends, supplied the materials of this munifi- 
cence.’’® This institution, however it might accident- 
ally weaken the several republics, invigorated the 
general character of the Germans, and even ripened 
amongst them all the virtues of which barbarians are 
susceptible; the faith and valour, the hospitality and 
the courtesy, so conspicuous long afterwards in the 
ages of chivalry. The honourable gifts, bestowed by 
the chief on his brave companions, have been sup- 
posed, by an ingenious writer, to contain the first rudi- 
ments of the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of 
the Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among 
their vassals, with a similar duty of homage and mili- 
tary service." These conditions are, however, very 
repugnant to the maxims of the ancient Germans, who 
delighted in mutual presents; but without either im- 
posing, or accepting, the weight of obligations.’ 

“In the days of chivalry, or more 
properly of romance, all the men were 
brave, and all the women were chaste ;”’ and notwith- 
standing the latter of these virtues is acquired and 
preserved with much more difficulty than the former, 
it is ascribed, almost without exception, to the wives 
of the ancient Germans. 


The Germans only respected those 
duties which they imposed on them- 


German chastity. 


except among the princes, and among them only for 
the sake of multiplying their alliances. Divorces 





e Cmsar. vi. 22. Tacit. Germ. 26. 
Tacit. Germ. 13, 14. 
bh Esprit des Loix, |. xxx. ¢.3. The brilliant imagination of Mon- 
tesquieu is corrected, however, by the dry cold reason of the Abbé 
de Mably. Observations sur I’Histoire de France, tom. i. p. 356. 
i Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data imputant, nec acceptis obligan- 
tur. Tacit. Germ. c. 21. 


Vor. L—M 


f Tacit. Germ. 7. 


The most obscure soldier resisted with dis- | 


Polygamy was not in use, | 


\crimes; nor was seduction justified by example and 
|fashion.* We may easily discover that Tacitus in- 
| dulges an honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian 


virtue with the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies: 
yet there are some striking circumstances that give an 
air of truth, or at least of probability, to the conjugal 
| faith and chastity of the Germans. 

| Although the progress of civilization 
has undoubtedly contributed to assuage 
the fiercer passions of human nature, it seems to have 
been less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose 
most dangerous enemy is the softness of thé mind. 
The refinements of life corrupt while they polish the 
intercourse of the sexes. The gross appetite of love 
becomes most dangerous when it is elevated, or rather, 
indeed, disguised by sentimental passion. The ele- 
gance of dress, of motion, and of manners, gives a lus- 
tre to beauty, and inflames the senses through the 
imagination. Luxurious entertainments, midnight 
dances, and licentious spectacles, present at once 
temptation and opportunity to female frailty.' From 
such dangers the unpolished wives of the barbarians 
were secured by poverty, solitude, and the painful 
cares of a domestic life. The German huts, open on 
every side to the eye of indiscretion or jealousy, were 
a better safeguard of conjugal fidelity than the walls, 
the bolts, and the eunuchs of a Persian haram. To 
this reason another may be added, of a more honoura- 
ble nature. The Germans treated their women with 
esteem and confidence, consulted them on every occa- 
sion of importance, and fondly believed, that in their 
breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
haman. Some of these interpreters of fate, such as 
Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the name 
of the deity, the fiercest nations of Germany. The 
rest of the sex, without being adored as goddesses, 
were respected as the free and equal companions of 
soldiers ; associated even by the marriage ceremony to 
a life of toil, of danger, and of glory." In their great in- 
vasions, the camps of the barbarians were filled with a 
multitude of women, who remained firm and undaunted 
amidst the sound of arms, the various forms of déstruc- 
tion, and the honourable wounds of their sons and 
husbands.° Fainting armies of Germans have, more 
than once, been driven back upon the enemy, by the 
generous despair of the women, who dreaded death 
much less than servitude. If the day was irrecovera- 
bly lost, they well knew how to deliver themselves and 
their children, with their own hands, from an insultin 
victor.” Heroines of such a cast may claim our ad- 
miration ; but they were most assuredly neither lovely, 
nor very susceptible of love. Whilst they affected to 
emulate the stern virtues of man, they must have re- 
signed that attractive softness, in which principally 
consists the charm and weakness of woman. Con- 
scious pride taught the German females to suppress 
every tender emotion that stood in competition with 
honour, and the first honour of the sex has ever been 
that of chastity. The sentiments and conduct of these 


Its probable 


causes, 


| high-spirited matrons may, at once, be considered as a 


cause, as an effect, and as a proof of the general cha- 
racter of the nation. Female courage, however it may 
be raised by fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be 








k The adulteress was whipped through the village. Neither wealth 
nor beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a second hus- 
band, 18, 19. 

! Ovid employs two hundred lines in the research of places the 
most favourable to love. Above all, he considers the theatre as the 
best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, and to melt them into 

| tenderness and sensuality. 

| m Tacit. Hist. iv. 61, 65. 

n The marriage present was a yoke of oxen, horses, and arms. See 
| Germ. c. 18. Tacitus is somewhat too florid on the subject. 

| © The change of exigere into exugere is a most excellent cor- 
| rection. 

p Tacit.Germ.c.7. Plutarch in Mario. Before the wives of the 
Teutones destroyed themselves and their children, they had offered 
to surrender, on condition that they should be received as the slaves 
of the vestal virgins. 
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only a faint and imperfect imitation of the manly 
valour that distinguishes the age or country in whieh 
it may be found. 

The religious system of the Germans 
(if the wild opinions of savages can de- 
serve that name) was dictated by their wants, their 
fears, and their ignorance.1 They adored the 
visible objects and agents of nature, the sun and t 
moon, the fire and the earth; together with 
imaginary deities, who were supposed to preside over 
the most important occupations of human life. They 
were persuaded that, by some ridiculous arts of divina- 
tion, they could discover the will of the superior 
beings, and that human sacrifices were tle most 
cious and acceptable offering to their altars. Son 
applause has been hastily bestowed on the 
notion, entertained by that people, of the Deity, whom 
they neither confined within the walls of a ter 
nor represented by any human figure; but when we 
recollect, that the Germans were unskilled in a: 
tecture, and totally unacquainted with the art of 
ture, we shall readily assign the true reason of a sci 
ple, which arose not much from a su} 
reason, as from a want of ingenuity." The only te 
ples in Germany were dark and ancient grov 


Religion. 


oreat 


he 


those 


sublime 


ny le ° 


so 


eri 


secrated by the reverence of succeeding generatior 
Their secret olor m, the imagine 1 reside e ol an ine 
visible power, by presenting no distinct object of { 

or worship, impressed the mind with a still « 
sense of re ligi us hori r> and t prie tS, Tudé j 


illiterate as they were, had been taucht 
tifice that could 


ms so well suited 


the use of every preserve and fortily 


impress! to their interest. 


Its effects in The same ignorance, which rend 





pea barbarians incapable f conceiving 
embracing the useful restrai ts of laws, ¢ x poses them 
naked and unarmed to the blind terrors of superstiti 
The German priests, improving this favou ‘able tem- 
per of their countrymen, had assumed a jurisdiction 
even in temporal concerns, which the magi te ¢ d 
not venture to exercise; and the haug Warrior 
patiently submitted to the lash of correcti when it 
was inflicted, not by any human power, but by the 
immediate order of the god of w The defects of 
civil policy were sometimes supplied by inte - 
sition of ecclesiastical authority. ‘The |: was ¢ . 
stantly exerted to maintain silence and decency in tl 
popul: r assemblies; and was sometimes extended 1 


a more enlarged concern for th 


solemn procession was occ: 


yresent countries of Mecklenburgh and merania. 
The unknown symbo of the Earth, covered with a 
thick veil, was placed on a carriage drawn by cows; 
and in this manner the goddess, whose common resi- 
dence was in t isle of Rugen, visit several i- 
cent tribes of her worshippers. Dur her | 5 
the sound of war was hushed, q rel c. 
ed, arms laid aside, and the restless Ge ' la 
opportu lity of tasting the blessings of peace id har- 
mony." The truce of God, so often and so ineflect: 


proc] ume by tne clergy of the eleventh century, was 


ition of thi 


But the 


an obvious imit ancient custom.’ 


influe 








ce of reilcvion was f; r 
in war, } | 
more powes | to inflame, than to mode- 
rate, t herce passions ¢ f the Germans. Int st 
and la tic! 1 often on pte l its minist Ss ctify 
, Tacitus has en 1 few es, and Cluve s one hundred 
and twenty-four pages, on is obscure subject The former 
covers in Germany the gods of Greece and Rome The latter is 
positive, that, under the emblems of the sun, t moon, and the 
fire, his pious a cestors wors ped the Trinity in unity 
r{Thea it Germans had misshapen idols, and as s¢ a ‘ 
began to build fixed habitations for themselves they raised Sh te 
ples, such as that to t! oddess Tanfana, who presided over divina 
tion. See Adelung Jist uc. des Germains, G 
s The sacred wood, described with such sublime horr« y Lucar 
was in the neighbourhood of Marseilles; but there were many of 


the same kind in Germany 
t Tacit. Germania, ¢. 7. ® Tacit. Germania, c 
v Sec Dr. Robertson's History of Charles V. vol. i. 
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» most daring and th 
1e approbation of He 
The consecra 


success, 


the grove of superstitio 
the battle ;* and the h 
dire execrations to the 


In the faith of soldiers 
rs 


cowardice is the most u 
man was the worthy fay 


the wretch, who had los 


aven, ana it | 


e most unjust enterprises, by 
assurances of 
ted standards, Jong revered in 
n, were placed in the frent of 
ostil army was devoted with 
gods of war and of thunder. 
(and such were the Germans) 
A brave 


rite of their martial deities ; 


t hi 


npardonable of sins. 


shield, was alike banish- 


ed from the religious and the civil assemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to have 
embraced the doctrine of transmigration,’ others 
imagined a gross paradise of immortal drunkenness.” 
All agreed, that a life spent in arms, and a glorious 
death in battle, were the best preparations fora happy 
futurity, either in this or in another world. 
The immortality vainly promised ,, 
} ' The bards 
by the pri was, 1 ie degree, 
conferred by the bar¢ That su lar order of men 
has most deservedly 1 the notice of all who 
havi tempted to inves the antiquities of the 
Celts, e Scandi the (Ce Their 
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reign of Decius, these formidable barbarians made few | destroyed their fortified camps, and employed against 
considerable attempts, and not any material impres- | the Romans the military knowledge which he had ac- 
sion, on the luxurious and enslaved provinces of the | quired in their service. When at length, after an ob- 
empire. Their progress was checked by their want stinate struggle, he yielded to the power of the empire, 
of arms and discipline, and their fury was diverted by | ivilis secured himself and his country by an honour- 


the intestine divisions of ancient Germany. 
I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, 


able treaty. The Batavians still continued to oceupy 
ithe islands of the Rhine,‘ the allies, not the servants, 


Want of arms, » 14 not without truth, that the command of | of the Roman monarchy. 


iron soon gives a nation the command of gold. But the 
rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of both those 


valuable metals, were reduced slowly to acquire, by. 
their unassisted strength, the possession of the one as | 


well as the other. The face of a German army dis- 

layed their poverty of iron. Swords, and the longer 
Kind of lances, they could seldom use. Their framezx 
(as they called them in their own language) were long 
spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron point, and 
which, as occasion required, they either darted from a 
distance, or pushed in close onset. With this spear, 
and with a shield, their cavalry was contented. A 
multitude of darts, scattered® with incredible force, 
were an additional resource of the infantry. Their 
military dress, when they wore any, was nothing more 
than a A variety ‘of colours was the 
only ornament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, scarce 
any by helmets. Though the horses of Germany 


a loose mantle. 


were neither beautiful, swift, or practised in the skil- 
ful evolutions of the Roman menage, several of the 
nations obtained renown by their cavalry; but, in 
general, the principal strength of the Germans con- 
sisted in their infantry,’ which was drawn up in seve- 
ral deep columns, according to the distinction of tribes 
and families. Impatient of fatigue or 
delay, these half-armed warriors rushed 
to battle with dissonant shouts and disordered ranks; 
and sometimes, by the effort of native valour, prevailed 
over the rained and more artificial bravery of the 
Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians poured 
forth their whole the first onset, they knew 
not how to rally or to retire. A repulse was a sure 
defeat; and a defeat was most commonly sure de- 
struction. When we recollect the complete armour 
of the Roman soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evo- 


and of discipline. 


const 


souls on 


lutions, fortified camps, and military engines, it ap- 


pears a just matter of surprise, how the naked and 


unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare to en- | 


counter in the field the strength of the legions, and 
the various troops of the auxiliaries, which seconded 
their operations. The contest was too unequal, till 
the introduction of luxury had enervated the vigour, 
and a spirit of disobedience and sedition had relaxed 
the discipline, of the Roman armies. The introduction 
of barbarian auxiliaries into those armies, was a mea- 
sure attended with very obvious dangers, as it might 


gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war and of 


policy. Although they were admitted in small num- 
bers, and with th 
Civilis was proper to convince the Romans, that the 
danger was not imaginary, and that their precautions 
were not always sufficient. During the civil wars that 
followed the death of Nero, that artful and intrepid 
Batavian, whom his enemies condescended to compare 


with Hannibal and Sertorius,' formed a great design of 


freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, re- 


nowned in the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to | 
He introduced an army of Germans into | 


his standard. 
Gaul, prevailed on the powerful cities of Treves and 
Langres to embrace his cause, defeated the legions, 

¢ Missilia spargunt, Tacit. Germania, c. 6. Either that historian 


used a vague expression, or he meant that they were thrown at 
random. 


iit was their principal distinction from the Sarmatians, who | 


generally fought on horseback. 


¢ The relation of this enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth | 


and fifth books of the history of 
for its eloquence than perspicuity. 
several inaccuracies. 

f Tacit. Hist. iv. 13. 


Tacitus, and is more remarkable 
Sir Henry Saville has observed 


Like them, he had lost an eye. 


e strictest precaution, the example of 


| II. The strength of ancient Germany Civil dissensions 
|appears formidable, when we consider of Germany, 
the effects that might have been produced by its united 
effort. The wide extent of country might very pos- 
sibly contain a million of warriors, as all who were of 
age to bear arms were of a temper to use them. But 
this fieree multitude, incapable of concerting or exe- 
cuting any plan of national greatness, was agitated 
by various and often hostile intentions. Germany 
was divided into more than forty independent states ; 
and, even in each state, the union of the several tribes 
was extremely loose and precarious. The barbarians 
were easily provoked; they knew not how to forgive 
an injury, much less an insult; their resentments were 
bloody and implacable. The casual disputes that so 
frequently happened in their tumultuous parties of 
hunting or drinking, were sufficient to inflame the 
minds of whole nations; the private feud of any con- 
siderable chieftains diffused itself among their followers 
and allies. ‘Tl’o chastise the insolent, or to plunder the 
defenceless, were alike causes of war. The most for- 
midable states of Germany affected to encompass their 
territories with a wide frontier of solitude and devasta- 
tion. The awful distance preserved by their neigh- 
bours, attested the terror of their arms, and in some 
measure defended them from the danger of unexpected 
incursions.® 

‘The Bructeri (itis Tacitus who now fomented by the 
speaks) were totally exterminated by the policy of Rome. 
neighbouring tribes,' provoked by their insolence, al- 
lured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps inspired by 
the tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty thousand 
barbarians were destroyed; not by the Roman arms, 
but in our sight, and for our entertainment. May the 
nations, enemies of Rome, ever preserve this enmity 
to each other! We have now attained the utmost 
verge of prosperity,* and have nothing left to demand 
of fortune, except the discord of these barbarians.””! 
These sentiments, less worthy of the humanity than 
of the patriotism of Tacitus, express the invariable 
maxims of the policy of his countrymen. They deemed 
ita much safer expedient to divide than to combat the 
barbarians, from whose defeat they could derive neither 
honour nor advantage. ‘The money and negociations 
of Rome insinuated themselves into the heart of Ger- 
many ; and every art of seduction was used with dig- 
nity, to conciliate those nations whom their proximity 
to the Rhine or Danube might render the most useful 
friends, as well as the most troublesome enemies. 
Chiefs of renown and power were flattered by the most 
trifling presents, which they received either as marks of 
distinction, or as the instruments of luxury. In civil dis- 
sensions, the weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen 
its interest by entering into secret connexions with the 
governors of the frontier provinces. Every quarrel 
among the Germans was fomented by the intrigues of 
Rome; and every plan of union and public good was 


g It was contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, as 
they subsisted before the face of the country was clianged by art 
and nature. See Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 30, 37. 

bh Cesar de Bell. Gall. lL. vi. 23. 

‘ They are mentioned, however, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
| by Nazarius, Ammianus, Claudian, &c. as a tribe of Franks. See 
| Claver. Germ. Antiq. L. iii. c. 13. 
| [The Bructeri were a tribe of the Non-Suevi, who dwelt south of 

the Duchy of Oldenburgh and of Lunenburgh, upon the banks of the 
Lippe, and among the Hartz mountains. It was among them that 
| the priestess Velleda made herself celebrated.—G.] 

k Urgentibus is the common reading, but good sense, Lipsius, and 
some MSS. declare for Vergentibus. 

| Tacit. Germani, c. 33. The pious Abbe de la Bleterie is very 
angry with Tacitus, talks of the devil who was a murderer from the 
beginning, &c. &c. 
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defeated by the stronger bias of private jealousy and | busy scenes, is very different, according to the different 
interest.™ conditions of mankind. In great monarchies, millions 
Transient union . Lhe general conspiracy which terrified | of obedient subjects: pursue their useful occupations in 
against’ Marcus the Romans under the reign of Marcus | peace and obscurity. The attention of the writer, as 
Aatonivas. Antoninus, comprehended almost all the | well as of the reader, is solely confined to a court, a 
nations of Germany, and even Sarmatia, from the mouth | capital, a regular army, and the districts which hap- 
of the Rhine to that of the Danube." It is impossible |pen to be the occasional scene of military operations. 
for us to determine whether this hasty confederation But a state of freedom and barbarism, the season of 
was formed by necessity, by reason, or by passion; | civil commotions, or the situation of petty republics," 
but we may rest assured, that the barbarians were | raises almost every member of the community into ac- 
neither allured by the indolence, or provoked by the | tion, and consequently into notice. The irregular di- 
ambition, of the Roman monarch. This dangerous in-| visions and the restless motions of the people of Ger- 
vasion required all the firmness and vigilance of Mar-| many, dazzle our imagination, and seem to multiply 
cus. He fixed generals of ability in the several sta-|their numbers. The profuse enumeration of kings and 
tions of attack, and assumed in person the conduct of | warriors, of armies and nations, inclines us to forget 
the most important province on the Upper Danube. | that the same objects are continually repeated under a 
After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of the | variety of appellations, and that the most splendid ap- 
barbarians was subdued. The Quadi and the Marco-| pellations have been frequently lavished on the most 
manni,® who had taken the lead in the war, were the | inconsiderable objects. 

most severely punished in its catastrophe. They were | 


commanded to retire five miles,’ from their own banks | —— 
of the Danube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, 
who were immediately sent into Britain, a remote | CHAPTER X. 


island, where they might be secure as hostages, and 
useful as soldiers.1 On the frequent rebellions of the 


. : =o The emperors Decius, Gallus, milianus, Valerian, and 
Quadi and Marcomanni, the irritated emperor resolved 


Gallienus.—The general irruption of the barbarians, 


to reduce their country into the form of a province.| ‘Ve thirty tyrants. 

His designs were disappointed by death. This formi-| _ oe 

dable league, however, the only one that appears in From the great secular games Cele The nature of the 
the two first centuries of the imperial history, was brated by Philip, to the death of the em- “<2 
entirely dissipated, without leaving any traces behind | peror Gallienus, there elaps d twenty . = 
in Germany. . years of shame and misfortune. During that calami- 


Distinction of the In the course of this introductory chap- | tus period, every instant of time was mark d, every 
German tribes. ter, we have confined ourselves to the | Province of the Roman world was afflicted, by bar- 
general outlines of the manners of Germany, without barous invaders and military tyrants, and the ruined 
attempting to describe or to distinguish the various | ©™P!re seemed to approach the last and fatal moment 
tribes which filled that great country in the time of |f Its dissolution, The confusion of the times, and 
Cesar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, the scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose equal diffi- 
or as new tribes, successively present themselves in |CUlties to the historian, who attempts to preserve a 
the series of this history, we shall concisely mention | Clear and unbroken thread of narration. Surrounded 
their origin, their situation, and their particular cha- with imperfect fragments, always concise, often ob- 
racter. Modern nations are fixed and permanent so- | SCUTes and sometimes contradictory, he is reduced to 
cieties,; connected among themselves by laws and collect, to compare, and to conjecture: and though he 
government, bound to their native soil by arts and agri- | OUSt never to place his conjectures in the rank of 
culture. The German tribes were voluntary and fluc- | fcts, yet the knowledge of human nature, and of the 
tuating associations of soldiers, almost of savages. | S¥Fe operation of its herce and unrestrained passions, 
The same territory often changed its inhabitants in the | ™ight, on some occasions, supply the want of historical 
tide of conquest and emigration. The same commu- | ™@™ rials. iis hai 
nities, uniting in a plan of defence or invasion, be-|, There is not, for instance, any difficulty The emsporor 
5 gall : . ah -oncelving ‘ »succes > 3 lip. 
stowed a new title on their new confederacy. ‘The | !@ conceiving, that th a re dell | lie Se 
dissolution of an ancient confederacy restored to the of so many emperors had oosened all the . Ss of alle- 
independent tribes their peculiar but long-forgotten ap- giance be tw n the prince and porple ; that all the 
pellation. A victorious state often communicated its | generals of I hilip were disposed to imitate the ex- 
own name toa vanquished people. Sometimes crowds ample of the ae ; and that the od viol of armies, 
of volunteers flocked from all parts to the standard of | long since habituate d to fre ee violent revolu- 
a favourite leadet; his camp became their country, and | 40®S; might every ea) — to the throne the most 
some circumstances of the enterprise soon gave a com-| Obscure of th a fellow-soldiers. History oe 
mon denomination to the mixed multitude. The dis- | #44, that the rebellion against the emper r Philip broke 
tinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpetually | Ut 1" the summer of the year two hundred and forty- 
varied by themselves, and confounded by the astonished | #1, among the legions of Mwsia; and that a subaltern 
subjects of the Roman empire." P | officer, named Marinus, was the object of their seditious 
Wars, and the administration of public | choice.* Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest the 
affairs, are the principal subjects of his treason of the Mesian army should prove the first 
airs, 7 al s s- . i 

- e . ‘ . , < . r . a . trac . 
tory; but the number of persons interested in these spark of a general conflagratic ne Distracted with the 
sian denesitin irate cetmsnintathgonipnnasntiepiibsnisiitieencsanaen eentiin,  oonecriousness of his guilt and of his danger, he com- 

m Many traces of this policy may be discovered in Tacitas and | municated the intelligence to the senate. A gloomy 
— jee" many more may be inferred from the principles of human | silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and perhaps of 
nature. ° . > . ® 

n Hist. August. p. 31. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxxi.¢.5. Aurel, | disaffection: till at length Decius, one Services, revolt, 
Victor. The emperor ome was — to sell the rich furniture | of the assembly, assuming a spirit wor- *" "he aad reign 
of the palace, and to enlist slaves and robbers. s vos Ro ae _ ‘ ve emperor 

oThe Marcomanni, a colony, who from the banks of the Rhine. | thy of his noble extraction, venture d to Decius, ; 
occupied Bohemia and Moravia, had once erected a great and for | discover more intre pidity than the em- A. D. 249 
ee ne eT Ae See Strabo, |. vii. | peror seemed to possess. He treated the whole busi 

AM. Pat. ii. 105. Tacit. al, ii, 63. . ; 

. Mr. Wotton (History of Rome, p. 166.) increases the prohibition | N€SS with contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tu- 
to ten times the distance. His reasoning is specious, but not conclu- | 
sive. Five miles were sufficient for a fortified barrier. 

q Dion, 1. xxi. and Ixxii. s Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citizens, 

r See an excellent dissertation on the origin and migrations of na- | and Sparta no more than 39,0007 See Hume and Wallace on the 
tions ; in the Memoires de l'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xviii. p. | number of mankind in ancient and modern times. 


48—71. It is seldom that the antiquarian and the philosopher are ® The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 
£0 happily blended. Marinus commanded a century, a cohort, or a legion. 


Numbers. 
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mult, and Philip’s rival as a phantom of royalty, who | island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia.* 


in a very few days would be destroyed by the same in- 
constancy that had created him. ‘The speedy comple- 
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That extreme 


‘country of the north was not unknown to the conquerors 


of Italy; the ties of ancient consanguinity had been 


tion of the prophecy inspirer Philip with a just esteem | strengthened by recent offices of friendship; and a 


for so able acounsellor; and Decius appeared to him 
the only person capable of restoring peace and disci- 
pline to an army, whose tumultuous spirit did not im- 
mediately subside after the murder of Marinus. De- 


cius, who long resisted his own nomination, seems to | 


have insinuated the danger of presenting a leader of 
merit, to the angry and apprehensive minds of the sol- 
diers; and his prediction was again confirmed by the 
event. The legions of Mesia forced their judge to be- 
come their accomplice. ‘They left him only the alter- 
native of death or thé purple. His subsequent conduct, 
after that decisive measure, was unavoidable. He 
conducted, or followed, his army to the confines of 
Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force to repel 
the formidable competitor whom he had raised up, ad- 
vanced to meet him. The imperial troops were su- 
perior in number;° but the rebels formed an army of 
veterans, commanded by an able and experienced 
leader. Philip was either killed in the battle, or put 
to death a few days afterwards at Verona. His son 
and associate in the empire was massacred at Rome by 
the pretorian guards ; and the victorious Decius, with 
more favourable circumstances than the ambition of 
that age can usually plead, was universally acknow- 
ledged by the senate and provinces. It is reported, 
that, immediately after his reluctant acceptance of the 
title of Augustus, he had assured Philip by a private 
message, of his innocence and loyalty, solemnly pro- 
testing, that, on his arrival in Italy, he would resign 
the imperial ornaments, and return to the condition of 
an obedient subject. His professions might be sincere. 
But in the-situation where fortune had placed him, it 
was scarcely possible that he could either forgive or 
be forgiven.* 

The emperor Decius had employed a 


He marches , ’ = 2 
ayainst the few months in the works of peace and the 
Goths, administration of justice, when he was 
A, D. 250. : 


summoned to the banks of the Danube by 
the invasion of the Gorns. This is the first conside- 
rable occasion in which history mentions that great 


Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated his savage 
greatness, that he might pass the remainder of his days 
in the peaceful and polished court of Ravenna.£ Many 
vestiges, which cannot be ascribec to the arts of po- 
pular vanity, attest the ancient residence of the Goths 
in the countries beyond the Baltic. From the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of Sweden 
seems to have continued in the possession of the less 
enterprising remnant of the nation, and a large territory 
is even at present divided into east and west Gothland. 
During the middle ages, (from the ninth to the twelfth 
century,) whilst Christianity was advancing with a 
slow progress into the north, the Goths and the Swedes 
composed two distinct and sometimes hostile members 
of the same monarchy. The latter of these two names 
has prevailed without extinguishing the former. The 
Swedes, who might well be satisfied with their own 
fame in arms, have, in every age, claimed the kindred 
glory of the Goths. Inamoment of discontent against 
the court of Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated, 
that his victorious troops were not degenerated from 
their brave ancestors, who had already subdued the 
mistress of the world.® 

Till the end of the eleventh century, Religion of the 
a celebrated temple subsisted at Upsal, Goths. 
the most considerable town of the Swedes and Goths. 
It was enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and sanc- 
tified by the uncouth representations of the three prin- 
cipal deities, the god of war, the goddess of generation, 
and the god of thunder. In the general festival, that 
was solemnized every ninth year, nine animals of every 
species (without excepting the human) were sacrificed, 
and their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred grove 
adjacent to the temple.' The only traces that now 
cubsist of this barbaric superstition are contained in 


| the Edda, a system of mythology, compiled in Iceland 


people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked | 


the capital, reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. So 
memorable was the part which they acted in the sub- 
version of the Western empire, that the name of Goths 
is frequently but improperly used as a general appella- 
tion of rude and warlike barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, 
and after the conquest of Italy, the 
Goths, in possession of present great- 


Origin of the 
Goths from 
Scandinavia. 


ness, very naturally indulged themselves in the pros-| quired, of a most skilful magician. 


pect of past and of future glory. They wished to pre- 
serve the memory of their ancestors, and to transmit 
to posterity their own achievements. 


| 


The principal | ¢) 


minister of the court of Ravenna, the learned Cassio- | 


dorus, gratified the inclination of the conquerors in a 


about the thirteenth century, and studied by the learned 
of Denmark and Sweden, as the most valuable remains 
of their ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious ob- fnstitutions and 
security of the Edda, we can easily dis- death of Odin. 
tinguish two pefsons confounded under the name of 
Odin; the god of war, and the great legislator of Scan- 
dinavia. The latter, the Mahomet of the north, in- 
stituted a religion adapted to the climate and to the 
people. Numerous tribes on either side of the Baltic 
were subdued by the invincible valour of Odin, by his 
persuasive eloquence, and by the fame, which he ac- 
The faith that he 





e On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandes quotes some old Gothic 
ironicles in verse. De Reb. Geticis, c. 4. 

[The Goths inhabited Scandinavia, but were not originally inhabi- 
tants of that country. This great nation was anciently of the race 
of the Suevi—It oreupied in the timé of Tacitus, and a long time 


Gothic history, which consisted of twelve books, now | before, Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, Southern Prussia, and the north 
reduced to the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes.* | 
These writers passed with the most artful conciseness | 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its suc- | them from this subjection, and established himself in power over the 
| kingdom of the Marcomanni, already very much enfeebled by the 


cessful valour, and adorned the triumph with many 


west of Poland. A little before the birth of Jesus Christ, and in the first 
following years they becamesubject to the monarchy of Marbod, king 
of the Marcomanni: but Cotualda, a young Gothic prince, delivered 


conquests of Tiberius. The power of the Goths at this time must 


Asiatic trophies, that more properly belonged to the | have been very great. The Sinus Codavus (Baltic sea) probably 


people of Scythia. On the faith of ancient songs, the 


took its name from them as it afterwards took the name of Mare 


. ; > ° | Suevicum and Mere Venedicum, from the time of the ascendancy of 
uncertain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, they | 


the Suevi and of the Venedi. The time at which the Goths passed 


deduced the first origin of the Goths from the vast | into Scandinavia, is unknown. (See Adel. Hist. anc. des Allem, p. 


> His birth at Bubalia, a little village in Pannonia, (EBatrop. ix. | 
seems to contradict, unless it was 


Victor in Cesarib. et Epitom 


| 200, Gatterer Essai d’une histoire univers. p. 458.)—G.]} 


f Jornandes, c. 3. 
g See in the Prolegomena of Grotius some large extracts from 
Adam of Bremen, and Saxo-Grammaticus. The former wrote in 


merely accidental, his supposed descent from the Decii. Six hun- | the year 1077, the latter flourished about the year 1200. 
| 


dred years had bestowed nobility on the Decii: but at the commence- 


b Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII. 1. iii. When the Austrians 


ment of that period, they were only plebeians of merit, and among | desired the aid of the court of Rome against Gustavus Adolphus, 

the first who shared the consulship with the haughty Patricians. | they always represented that conqueror as the lineal successor of 

Plebeie Deciorum anime, &c. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 254. See the! Alaric. Harte’s History of Gustavus, vol. ii. p. 123. 

spirited speech of Decius, in Livy, x. 9, 10. i See Adam of Bremen in Grotii Prolegomenis, p. 104. The temple 
¢ Zosimus, |. i. p. 20. Zonares, |. xii. p. 624.” Edit. Louvre. of Upsal was destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden. who began his 
4 See the prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jornandes ; it is surprising | reign in the year 1075, and about fourscore yearsafterwards a Chris- 

that the latter should be omitted in the excellent edition published | tian cathedral was erected on its ruins. See Dalin’s History of 

by Grotiys, of the Gothic writers. | Sweden, in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee. 
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had propagated, during a long and prosperous life, he 
confirmed by a voluntary death, Apprehensive of the 
ignominious approac h of disease and infirmity, he re- 
solved to expire as became a warrior. Ina solemn as- 
sembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself 
in nine mortal places, hastening away (as he asserted 
with his dying voice) to prepare the feast of heroes in| 
the palace of the god of war- 
; The native and proper habitation of 
wneertain hypo- Odin is distinguished by the appellation 
= concerning of As-gard. ‘The happy resemblance of 
rae that name with As-burg, or As-of,* words 
of asimilar signification, has given rise to an historical 
system of so pleasing a contexture, that we could al- 
most wish to pe rsuade ourselves of its truth.’ It is 
supposed that Odin was the chief of a tribe of barba- 
rians which dwelt on the banks of the lake Meotis, till 
the fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey me- 
naced the north with servitude. That Odin, yielding 
with indignant fury to a power which he was unable to 
resist, conducted his tribe from the frontiers of the 
Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, with the great design 
of forming, in that inaccessible retreat of freedom, 
religion and a people, which, in some remote 
might be subservient to his immortal revenge; when 
his invincible Goths, armed with martial fanaticism, 
should issue in numerous swarms from the neighbour- 
hood of the polar circle, to chastise the oppressors of 
mankind.™ 


a 


age, 


y If so many succe ssive generations of 
Emigration of 
the Goths from Goths were c api able of preserving a faint 
Scandinavia into tradition of their Scandinavian origin, we 
Prussia. must not expect, from such unlettered 
barbarians, any distinct account of the time and cir- 
cumstances of their emigration. 'To cross the Baltic 
was an easy and natural attempt. ‘The inhabitants of 
Sweden were masters of a sufficient number of large 
vessels, with oars," and the distance is little more than 
one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest ports 
of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, we land 
on firm and historic ground. At least as early as the 
Christian era,° and as late as the age of the Antonines,? 
the Goths were established towards the mouth of the 
Vistula, and in that fertile province where the com- 
mercial cities of Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and 
Dantzick, were long afterwards founded.4 
of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals were 
spread along the banks of the Oder, and the sea-coast 
of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. A striking resem- 
blance of manners, complexion, religion, and language, 
seemed to indicate that the Vandals and the Goths 


+s " 
were originally one great people." The latter appear 

j Mallet, Introduction a |’ Histoire du Dannemarc. 

k Mallet, c. iv. p. 55. has collected from Strabo, Pliny 
and Stephanus Byzantinus, the vestiges of such a city and people 

i [It cannot be true—Boyer has proved that the city of Asof was 
not in existence, till the twelfth century. (See his dissertation upon 
the history of Asof, in the second volume of 
russe.)—G.] 

m This wonderful expedition of Odin, which, by deducing the en 
mity of the Goths and Romans from so memorable a cause, might 
supply the noble groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely be re- 
ceived as authentic history. According to the obvious sense of the 
Edda, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, As-gard, in- 
stead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, 
appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of Scandi 
navia: from whence the prophet was supposed to descend when he 
announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were al 
ready seated in the southern pz arts of Sweden. 

[A curious letter upon this sulject may be seen, written by the 
Swedish Ihre, judge of chancery at Upsal, and printed at Upsal by 
Edman, in 1772, and translated into German, by M. Schloezer, at 


Gottingen, 1773.—@.] 
n Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 
© Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. If we could yield a firm assent to the na- 


vigations of Pytheas of Marseilles, we must allow that the Goths 
had passed the Baltic at least three hundred years before Christ. 

p Ptolemy, I. ii 

4 By the German colonies who followed the arms of the Teutonic 
knights, The conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed 
by those adventurers in the thirteenth century. 

r Pliny (Hist. Natur. iv. 14.) and Procopius (in Bell. Vandal. 1. i, 
c. 1.) agree in this opinion. They lived in distant ages, and pos- 
sessed different means of investigating the truth. 

[This opinion has very little probability, the Vandals and the Goths 
belonged equally to the great division of the Suevi; but the two | 
tribes were very different, Those who have written upon this part 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Westward | 


Ptolemy, | 


the collection of Hist. | 


is the fictitious | 
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have been subdivided into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
and Gepide.* The distinction among the Vandals was 
more strongly marked by the independent names of 
Heruli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a varie ty of other 
petty states many of which, in a future age, e xpanded 
themselves into powerful monarchies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths From Prussia to 
were still seated in Prussia. About the the Ukraine. 
reion of Alexander Severus, the Roman province of 
Dacia had already experienced their proximity by fre- 
quent and destructive inroads.‘ In this interval, there- 
fore, of about seventy years, we must place the second 
migration of the Goths from the Baltic to the Euxine; 
but the cause that produced it lies concealed among 
the various motives which actuate the conduct of un- 
settled barbarians. Either a pestilence, or a famine, 
a victory, or a defeat, an oracle of the or the 
eloquence of a daring leader, were sufficient to impel 
the Gothic arms on the milder climates of the south. 
Besides the influence of a martial religion, the num- 
bers and spirit of the Goths were equal to the most 
dangerous adventures. The of round bucklers 
and short swords re ndered the m formid: ible ina close 
engagement: the manly obedience which they yielded 
to hereditary kings, gave uncommon union and stabili- 
ty to their councils:* and the renowned Amala, the 
hero of that awe, and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, 
king of Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal 
merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he derived 
from the Anses, or demigod the Gothie nation.’ 

The fame of a great enterprise ex- 7, 
cited the bravest warriors from all the tio 
Vandalic states of Germany, many of 
whom a few years afterwards 
under the common standard of the Goths.” The first 
motions of the emigrants carried them to the banks of 
the Prypec, a river universally conceived by the an- 
to be the southern branch of the Borysthe- 
nes.* The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia, gave a direction to their 
line of march, and a constant supply of fresh water 
and pasturage to their numerous herds of cattle. They 
followed the unknown course of the river, confident 
in their valour, and careless of whatever power might 


gods, 


use 
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Gothie 
re 


na 
ases in 
s march 


ul 
it 
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seen combating 


clents 


of History, appear to me to have neglected to observe that the an- 
cients almost always gave the name of the powerful and conquering 
people, to all the weak and conquered tribes; thus Pliny calls all the 
nations of the north-west of Europe Fi Vandals, at 
this time the Vandals were without doubt the most powerful tribe— 
Crsar on the contrary, ranks under the name of Suevi most of the 
tribes which Pliny classes under that of Vandals, because that the 
Suevi, properly so called, were then the most powerful tribe of Ger- 
many. When the Goths, becoming in their turn conquerors, liad sub 
jected the colonies, they found in their way, these colonies lost their 
name, when they lost their liberty, and becume of the Gothic family 
The Vandals themselves were considered then the Heruli, 
the Gepidae, &c. in the same manner. A common origin was thus 
attributed to nations, who had been united only by the conquests of 
ene nation, and this confusion has caused innumerable errors in 
history.—G 

s The Astro and Visi, the eastern and western Goths, obtained 
those denominations from their original seats in Scandinavia. In 
all their future marches and settlements, they preserved, with their 





ndilli, because 


as Goths 


names, the same relative situation. When they first departed from 
| Sweden, the infant colony was contained in three vessels The 
third being a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew, which af- 


terwards swelled into a nation, received from that circumstance the 
appellation of Gepide or Loiterers. Jornandes,«. 17. 

flt was not in Scandinavia that the Goths were divided into Os 
trogoths and Viso Goths: this division took place after their irrup- 
| tion into Dacia, in the third century. Those who came from Meck- 
llenburgh and Pomerania, were called Visigoths: those who came 
from the south of Prussia and the north-west of Poland, were named 
Ostrogoths. (Adel. Hist. anc. des Allem. p. 202. Gatt. Hist. univers, 
| p. 431.—G.] 

tSeea fragment of Peter Patricius in the excerpta Legationum ; 
}and with regard to its probal date, see Tillemont, Hist. des Em 
| pereurs, tom. iii. p. 346. 
; * Omnium harum gentium insicne, rotunda senta, breves giadii, et 
erga reges obsequium. ‘Tacit. Germania, c. 43. The Goths probably 
| acquired their iron by the commerce of amber. 


v Jornandes, c. 13, 14 
Ww The Heruli, and the Uregundi or Burgundi, are particularly 
mentioned. See Mascon’s History of the Germans, |. v. A passage 


in the Augustan History, p. 28, seems to allude to this great emigra- 
tion. The Marcumannic war was partly occasioned by the pressure 
of barbarous tribes, who fled before the arms of more northern bar- 
barians. 

x D’Anville Geographie Ancienne, and the third part of his in- 
comparable map of Europe. 
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oppose their progress. The Bastarne and the Venedi 
were the first who prese nted tl and the 
flower of their youth, either from choice or compul- 
sion. increased the Gothic army. The Bastarne dwelt 

rthern side Carpathian mountains: the 
immense tract of land that separated the Bastarne 
from the savages of Finland, was possessed, or rather 
wasted, by the Venedi:¥ we have some reason to be- 
lieve that the first of these nations which distinguish- 


1emselves ; 


on the n¢ 


of the 


ed itself in the Macedonian war,? and was afterwards | 
; of the Peucini, the 


divided into the 


Borani, the Carpt, 4 


formidable trib 
! 


c. derived its origin from the Ger- 








mans.* With better authority, a Sarmatian extrac- 
tion may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages.” But the 
Distinction of Confusion of blood and manners on that 
G uns and doubtful frontier often perpl xed the 
SRPROLIERS. most accurate observers.¢ As the Goths 
advanced near the Euxine sea, they encountered a 
purer race of Sarmatians, th Jazygae s, the Alani,’ and 
the Roxol: ni; and they were probably the first Ger- 


mans who saw the mouths of the Borysthenes, and of 


the Tanais. If we inquire into the characteristic 
marks of the people of Germany and of Sarmatia, 
we shall discover that those two great pe rtions of 
human kind were principally distinguished by fixed 
hut moveable tents, by a close dress, or flowing 
‘ ents, by the marriage of one or of several wives, 
by a military force, consisting, for the most part, 
either of infantry or cavalry; and above all, by the 
use of the Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian, language ; 
the last of which has been diffused by conquest, from 
the confine of Italy to the ne ithbourhood of Japan. 
Description of The Goths were now in possession 
the Ukraine. of the Ukraine, a country of consider- 
able extent and uncommon fertility; intersected with 
navigable rivers, which, from either side, discharge 
themselves into the Borysthenes; and interspersed with 
large and lofty forests of oaks. The plenty of game 
and fish, the innumerable bee-hives, de posited in the 


of old tree 


formin yr, even 1 


hollow and in the caviti 


rude 


s of rocks, and 


} 
¢ 


tl age, a valuable branch of 
commerce, the size of the cattle, the tem pe rature of 
the air, the aptness of the soil for every species of 
grain, and the | riancy of the Végetation, all dis- 
played the liberality of nature, and tempted the in- 





dustrv of man.* But the Goths withstood all these 
temptations, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of 
poverty, and of rapin 
The G The Seythian hordes, which, towards 
the Roman pro- the east, bordered on the new settlements 
vine of the Goths, presented nothing to their 
arms, exeept the doubtful chance of an unprofitable 
y Tacit. Ge tia, «. 16 
Cluver. Germ. Antiqu I ¢. 42 
Cie Bastarne cannot be regarde 8 originally from Germany 
Strabo and Tac tus appear to doubt Pliny al positively calls 
them Germans. Ptolemy and Dion call them Scythians; a vagu 
appellation at this era of history Titus Livius, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus of Sicily, call them Gauls, 1 this opinion is the most 
probatle. They were descended from the Gauls who came into 
Germany under the conduct of Sigovessus. They are always found 
associated with the ¢ | 3,8 s the Boii, the Taurisci, &c. 
and not with the German ibes Tle names of their princes or 
chiefs, as Chionix, dicus, Deldon, are not German names. 
Those who established emselves in the island of Peuce, in the 
Danube, took the name Pucini. The Carpi appeared in 227, asa 
trite of the Suevi, and made an irruption into Moesia. At length 
they appeared again under the Ostro ot s, with whom they prot a 
bly bec me amalgamated. (See 4del. dist. anc. des All. p. 236 and 
278. —G 
b The Venedi, the S/avi, and the Antes, were the three great tribes 
of the same people. Jornandes, c. 24 
These three tribes formed the great nation of the Slavi.—@G.) 
¢ Tacitus most assuredlysleserves that title, and then his cautious 
suspense is a pr of of his di ent inquiries 
Jac. Reineccius thinks that: iz the Caucasian mountains 
some descendants of the nation of the Alani are still found. The 
Tartars call them Edehi-Alan: they speak a particular dialect of 
the ancient Innguage of the Tartars of Caucasus. V. J. Reineccius. 
Deser. du Caucas n German.) p.ii. p. 15.—G@.] 
¢ Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 593. Mr. Rell (Vol. ii. 
p. 379.) traversed the Ukraine, in his journey from Petersburg to 


Constantinople. The modern face of the country is a just repre- 


sentation of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, it 
still remains in astate of nature. 
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| victory. But the prospect of the Roman territories 
was far more alluring; and the fields of Dacia were 
covered with rich harvests, sown by the hands of an 
industrious, and exposed to be gathered by those of a 
warlike, people. It is probable, that the conquests of 
Trajan, maintained by his successors, less for any 
real advantage, than for ideal dignity, had contributed 
to weaken the empire on that side. The new and un- 
settled province of Dacia was neither strong enough 
to resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness 
of the barbarians. As long as the remote banks of 
the Niester were considered as the boundary of the 
Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower Danube 
were more carelessly guarded, and the inhabitants of 
Mesia lived in supine security, fondly conceiving 
themselves at an inaccessible distance from any bar- 
barian invaders. ‘The irruptions of the Goths, under 
the reien of Philip, fatally convinced them of their 
mistake. The king, or leader, of that fierce nation, 
traversed with contempt, the province of Dacia, and 
passed both the Niester and the Danube without en- 
countering any opposition capable of retarding his 
progress. The relaxed discipline of the Roman troops 
betrayed the most important posts, where they were 
stationed, and the fear of deserved punishment in- 
duced great numbers of them to enlist under the Gothic 
standard. The various multitude of barbarians ap- 
peared, at length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, 
a city built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at 
that time the capital of the second Mesia.£ The in- 
habitants consented to ransom their lives and property, 
by the payment of a large sum of money, and the in- 
vaders retreated back into their deserts, animated 
rather than satisfied, with the first suecess of their 
arms against an opulent but feeble country. Intelli- 
gence was soon transmitted to the emperor Decius, 
that Cniva, king of the Goths, had passed the Danube 
a second time, with more considerable forces ; that his 
numerous detachments scattered devastation over the 
province of Mesia, whilst the main body of the army, 
consisting of seventy thousand Germans and Sarma- 
tians, a foree equal to the most daring achievements, 
required the presence of the Roman monarch, and the 
exertion of his military power. 

Decius found the Goths engaged be- Various events of 
fore Nicopolis, on the Jatrus, one of the Gothic war. 
the many monuments of Trajan’s victo- A. By 2s. 
ries. On his approach they raised the siewe, but with 
a design only of marching away to a conquest of 
greater importance, the siege of Philippopolis, a city 
of Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, near 
the foot of Mount Hemus." Decius followed them 
through a diffieult country, and by foreed marches; 
but when he imagined himself at a considerable dis- 
tance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned with 
rapid fury on his pursuers. The camp of the Romans 
was surprised and pillaged, and, for the first time, 
their emperor fled in disorder before a troop of half- 
armed barbarians. After a long resistance, Philippo- 
polis, destitute of succour, was taken by storm.' .A 
hundred thousand persons are re ported to have been 
massacred in the sack of that great city.) 


Many pris- 
oners of consequence became a valuable accession to 
he spoil; and Priscus, a brother of the late emperor 


f In the sixteenth chapter of Jornandes, instead of secundo Me- 
siam, we may venture to substitute secundam, the second Mesia, of 
which Marciunopolis was certainly the capital. (See Hierocles de 
Provincils, and Wesseling ad locum, p. 636, [tinerar.) It is sur- 
prising how this palpable error of the scribe could eseape the judi- 
cious correction of Grotius. 

[ Marcianopolis, at present Prebislaw among the Bulgarians. (D’ 
Anville Geog. anc. vol. i. p. 311.—@.] 

ce The place is still called Nicop. The little stream, on whose banks 
it stood, falls into the Danube. D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, 
tom. b. p. 307. 

h Stephan. Byzant. de Urbibus, p. 740. Wesseling, Itinerar, p. 136. 

Zonaras, by an odd mistake, ascribes the foundation of Philippopo- 
lis to the immediate predecessor of Decius. 
Now Philippopolis or Philibia: its situation between hills gives 
it also the name Trimontium. (D’Anville Geogr. anc. vol. i. p. 
295.—G@.] 

) Ammian. xxxi. 5. 
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Philip, blushed not to assume the purple under the few, who may not dread the severity, will anxiously 
protection of the barbarous enemies of Rome.* The | solicit the esteem, of the Roman censor.’ 
time, however, consumed in that tedious siege, ena-| A magistrate, invested with such ex- Tho desien im- 
bled Decius to revive the courage, restore the disci- | tensive powers, would have appeared practicable, and 
pline, and recruit the numbers, of his troops. He in- not so much the minister as the col- “het effect. 
tercepted several parties of Carpi, and other Germans, | league of his sovereign.* Valerian justly dreaded an 
who were hastening to share the victory of their coun- | elevation so full of envy and of suspicion. He modestly 
trymen,! intrusted the passes of the mountains to] urged the alarming greatness of the trust, his own 
officers of approved valour and fidelity;™ repaired | insufficiency, and the incurable corruption of the 
and strengthened the fortifications of the Danube, and| times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of cen- 
exerted his utmost vigilance to oppose either the pro-| sor was inseparable from the imperial dignity, and 
gress or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the | that the feeble hands of a subject were unequal to the 
return of fortune, he anxiously waited for an opportu- support of such an immense weight of cares and of 
nity to retrieve, by a great and decisive blow, his own power ‘The approaching event of war soon put an 
glory, and that of the Roman arms." end to the piosecution of a project so specious but so 
Decius revives At the same time when Vecius was | impracticable; and whilst it preserved Valerian from 
the office of cen- Struggling with the violence of the} the danger, saved the emperor Decius from the disap- 
- one ie tempest, his mind, calm and deliberate | pointment, which would, most probably, have attend- 
amidst the tumult of war, investigated ed it. A censor may maintain, he can never restore, 
the more general causes, that, since the age of the the morals of a state. It is impossible for such a 
Antonines, had so impetuously urged the decline of | magistrate to exert his authority with benefit, or even 
the Roman greatness. He soon discovered that it was | with effect, unless he is supported by a quick sense 
impossible to replace that greatness on a permanent) of honour and virtue in the minds of the people; by 
basis, without restoring public virtue, ancient princi-| a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a 
po and manners, and the oppressed majesty of the| train of useful prejudices combating on the side of 
ws. To execute this noble but arduous design, he) national manners. In a period when these ;-rinciples 
first resolved to revive the obsolete office of censor;| are annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction must either 
aa office, which, as long as it had subsisted in its, sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into a par- 
pristine integrity, had so much contributed to the per-| tial instrument of vexatious oppression." It was easier 
petuity of the state,° till it was usurped and gradu-| to vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the public 
ally neglected by the Cwsars.P Conscious that the} vices; yet, even in the first of these enterprises, De- 
favour of the sovereign may confer power, but that| cius lost his army and his life. 
the esteem of the people can alone bestow authority,| The Goths were now, on every side, pofoat and death 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the unbiassed | surrounded and pursued by the Roman of Decius and 
voice of the senate. By their unanimous votes, or| arms. The flower of their troops had '* %* 
A. D. 251. 27th Tather acclamations, Valerian, who was | perished in the long siege of Philippopolis, and the 
October, afterwards emperor, and who then serv-| exhausted country could no longer afford subsistence 
ed with distinction in the army of Decius, was declar-| for the remaining multitude of licentious barbarians. 
ed the most werthy of that exalted honour. As soon| Reduced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly 
as the decree of the senate was transmitted to the em-| have purchased, by the surrender of all their booty and 
peror, he assembled a great council in his camp, and, | prisoners, the permission of an undisturbed retreat. 
before the investiture of the censor elect, he apprized | But the emperor, confident of victory, and resolving, 
him of the difficulty and importance of his great office. | by the chastisement of these invaders, tc strike a 
“‘ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his distinguished | salutary terror into the nations of the north, refused to 
subject, “‘ happy in the general approbation of the sen-| listen to any terms of accommodation. The high- 
ate and of the Roman republic! Accept the censorship | spirited barbarians preferred death to slavery. An ob- 
of mankind; and judge of our manners. You will) scure town of Mesia, called Forum Terebronii,* was 
select those who deserve to continue members of the | the scene of the battle. The Gothic army was drawn 
senate; you will restore the equestrian order to its| up in three lines, and, either from choice or accident, 
ancient splendour; you will improve the revenue, yet| the front of the third line was covered by a morass. 
moderate the public burthens. You will distinguish in-| In the beginning of the action, the son of Decius, a 
to regular classes the various and infinite multitude of | youth of the fairest hopes, and already associated to 
citizens, and accurately review the military strength, | the honours of the purple, was slain by an arrow, in 
the wealth, the virtue, and the resources of Rome. | the sight of his afflicted father; who, summoning all 
Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. The | his fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that 
army, the palace, the ministers of justice, and the | the loss of a single soldier was of little importance to 
great officers of the empire, are all subject to your tri-| the republic.’ The conflict was terrible; it was the 
bunal. None are exempted, excepting only the ordin-| conflict of despair against grief and rage. The first 
ary consuls,’ the prefect of the city, the king of the| line of the Goths at length gave way in disorder; the 
sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves her chastity | second, advancing to sustain it, shared its fate; and 
inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even these | the third only remained entire, prepared to dispute the 
passage of the morass, which was imprudently at- 


tempted by the presumption of the enemy. *“ Here 
the fortune of the day turned, and all things became 
adverse to the Romans: the place deep with ooze, 
sinking under those who stood, slippery to such as ad- 
vanced ; their armour heavy, the waters deep; nor 
could they wield, in that uneasy situation, their weigh- 
ty javelins. The barbarians, on the contrary, were in- 


k Aurel. Victor, c. 29. 

! Victoria Carpice, on some medals of Decius, insinuate these ad 
vantages 

m Clanudins (who afterwards reigned with so much glory) was 
posted in the pass of Thermopyle with 200 Dardinians, 100 heavy 
and 160 light horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well-armed re 
cruits. See an original letter from the emperor to his officer, in the 
Augustan History, p. 200. 

n Jornandes, c. 16—18. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 22. In the general ac 
count of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of 
the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In carelessness alone they are 
alike. 

© Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. viii, He 
illustrates the nature and use of the censorship with his usual inge 
nuity, and with uncommon precision. 

P Vespasian and Titus were the last censors, (Plin. Hist. Natur. 
vii. 49. Censorinus de Die Natali.) The modesty of Trajan refused 
an honour which he deserved, and his example became a law to the 
Antonines. See Pliny’s panegyric, c. 45 and 60. 

q Yet inspite of this exemption, Pompey appeared before that tri 
buna! during his consulship. The occasion indeed was equally sin- 
gular and honourable. Plutarch in Pomp. p, 630, 





r See the original speech in the Augustan Hist. p. 173, 174 

* This transaction might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Vale- 
rian was actually declared the colleague of Decius, |. xii. p. 625. 

t Hist, August. p. 174. The emperor's reply is omitted 

uSuch as the attempts of Augustus towards a reformation of 
manners. Tacit, Annal. iii. 24. 

x Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iii. p.598. As Zosimus 
and some of his followers mistake the Danube for the Tanais, they 
place the field of battle in the plains of Scythia 

y Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the 
two Decii; but I have preferred the aceount of Jornandes. 
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ured to encounters in the bogs, their persons tall, their 
spears long, such as could wound at a distance.’** In 


this morass the Roman army, after an ineffectual strug- | 


gle, was irrecoverably lost ; 
emperor ever be found.* Such was the fate of Decius, 
in the fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, 
active in war, and affable in peace;"- who, toge ther 
with his son, has deserved to be compare od, both in life 
and death, with the brightest examples of ancient vir- 
tue.* 

Election of Gal 


lus, A.D. 251 


little time, the insolence of the legions. 
December. 


They appear to have patiently expect d, 
and submissively obeyed, the decree of the senate 
which regulated the succession to the throne. From 
a just regard for the memory of Decius, the impe rial 
title was conferred on Hostilianus, his only surviving 
son; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, 
was granted to ‘Gallus, whose experience and ability 
seemed equal to the great trust of guardian to the young 
prince and the distressed empire.’ The first care of 
the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces 
A. D. 232. from the intolerable weight of the victo- 
7 rious Goths. He consented to leave in 
their hands the rich fruits of their invasion, an im- 
mense booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, a 
great number of prisoners of the highest merit and 
quality. 
Retreat of tho He plentifully supplied their camp 
Goths with every conveniency that could as- 
suage their angry spirits, or facilitate their so much 
wished for departure; and he even promised to pay 
them annually a large sum of gold, on condition they 
should never afterwards infest the Roman territories 
by their incusions.* 
Gallus purchases In the age of the Scipios, the most 
peace by the pay- Opu lent kings of the earth, who courted 
ment of un annu- the protection of the victorious com- 
al tribute. . 
monwealth, were gratified with such 
trifling presents as could only derive a value from the 
hand that bestowed them; an ivory chair, a coarse 
garment of purple, an inconsiderable piece of plate, 
ora quantity of copper coin.’ After the wealth of 
nations had centred in Rome, the emperors display- 
ed their greatness, and even their policy, by the regu- 
lar exercise of a steady and moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the state. They relieved the poverty of 
the barbarians, honoured their merit, and recompé¢ nsed 
their fidelity. ‘These voluntary marks of bounty were 
understood to flow, not from the fears, but merely 
from the generosity or the gratitude of the Romans ; 
and whilst presents and subsidies we re liberally dis- 
tributed among friends and suppliants, they wer 
sternly refused to such as claimed them as a debt.5 
sut this stipulation, of a 
ment to a 


Popular d 


n annual pay- 
tent : 


victorious enemy, appeared 
without disguise in the light of an ignominious tribute ; 
the minds of the Romans were not yet accustomed to 
accept such unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians ; 
and the prince, who by a necessary concession had 
probably saved his country, became the object of the 
general contempt and aversion. The death of Hos- 





z Ihave ventured. to copy from Tacitus (Annal. i. 64.) the picture 
of a similar engarement between a Roman army and German tribe 

a Jornandes, ¢ 
lius Victor 

» The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and fifty-one, since the new princes took possession of the consul 
ship on the ensuing calends of January 

¢ Hist. August. p. 223. gives them a very honourable place among 
the small number of good emperors who reigned between Augustus 
and Dioclesian 

i time ubi Patres comperere 
in Cesaribus 

e Zonaras, |. xii es 628 | 

f A sella, a toga, and a golden patera of five pounds’ weight, were | 
accepted with joy oe grat itude by the wealthy king of Egy pt. (Li 
vy, xxvii. 4 Quina millia eris, a weight of copper, in value about 
eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual present made to foreign am- | 
bassadors. (Livy, xxxi. 9.) | 

« See the firmness of a Roman general so late as the time of Alex 
ander Severus, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 25. Edit, Louvre. 


Vor. L—N 


18, Zosimus, |. i. p. 22. Zonaras, |. xii. p. 627. Aure 


decernunt. Victor 


nor could the body of the 


This fatal blow humbled, for a very 


+sion to their wisdom the 
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tilianus, thouch 


it happened in the midst of a raging 
pestilence, was 


inte rpre ‘ted as the personal crime 
Gallus ;" and even the defeat of the late emperor was 
ascribed by the voice of suspicion to the perfidious 
counsels of his hated successor.' The tranquillity 
which the emp ire enjoyed during the first year of his 
administration,* served rather to inflame than to ap- 
pease the public discontent; and, as soon as the ap- 
prehensions of war were removed, the infamy of the 
peace was more deeply and more sensibly felt. 

But the Romans were irritated to a Victory and te- 
still higher degree, when they discover- volt of milia 
ed that they had not even secure d their 9¥S- A.D. 253. 
repose, though at the « xpense of their honour. The 
dangerous secret of the wealth and weakness of the 
empire had been revealed to the world. New swarms 
of barbarians, encouraged by the success, and not con- 
ceiving themselves bound by the obligation, of their 
brethren, spread devastation through the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome. he 
defence of the monarchy, which seemed abandoned by 
the pusillanimous emperor, was assumed by Aimilia- 
nus, governor of Pannonia and Mesia; who rallied 
the scattered forces, and revived the fainting spirits of 
the troops. ‘The barbarians were unexpectedly at- 
tacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the Dan- 
ube. ‘The victorious leader distributed as a donative 
the money collected for the tribute, and the acclama- 
tions of the soldiers proclaimed him emperor on the 
field of battle.! Gallus, who, careless of the general 
welfare, indulged himself in the pleasures otf Italy, 
was almost in the same irstant informed of the suc- 
cess, of the revolt, and of the rapid approach, of his 
aspiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet him as far 
as the plains of Spoleto. When the armies came in 
sight of each other, the, soldiers of Gallus compared 
the ignominious conduct of their sove reion with the 
glory of his rival. ‘They admired the valour of imi- 
lianus; they were attracted by his liberality, for he 
offered a considerable increase of pay to all deserters.™ 

The murder of Gallus, and of his gangs abandoned 
son Volusianus, put an end to the civil and slain. 
war; and the senate gave a legal sane- 4- D253. May. 
tion to the rights of conquest. The letters of A= mili- 
anus to that assembly displayed a mixture of modera- 
tion and vanity. He assured them, that he should re- 
civil administration ; and, 
contenting himself with the quality of their general, 
would in a short time assert the glory of Rome, and 
deliver the empire from all the barbarians both of the 
north and of the east." His pride was flattered by the 

pplause of the senate; and medals are still extant, 
representing him with the name and attributes of Her- 
cules the Victor, and of Mars the Ave nger.° 

If the new monarch possessed the 


iS 


Valerian revenges 
¥ the death of Gal- 
rlendid promises. I.ess lus, and is acknow- 

ledged emperor. ¢ 


abilities, he wanted the time, necessary 
to fulfil these s 
than four montl 
his victory and | 


t 3 intervened between 

ris fall.P He had vanquished Gallus 
he sunk under the weight of a competitor more for- 
midable than Gallus. That unfortunate prinee had 
sent Valerian, already distinguished by the honourable 
title of censor, to bring the legions of Gaul and Ger- 
many? to his aid. Valerian executed that commission 
with zeal and fidelity, and as he arrived too late to 
save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. The 
troops of Aimilianus, who still lay encamped in the 
plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanctity of his 





h For the plague, see Jornandes, c. 19, and Victor in Cesaribus. 
i These improbable accusations are alleged by Zosimus, |.i. p. 23, 24, 
Jornandes, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least observed the peace 


| which his vietorious couatrymen had sworn to Gallus. 


Zosimus, t. i. p. 25, 26 
Victor in Cesaribus 
n Zonaras, |. xii. p. 628. 
fanduri Numismata, p. 94 
p Eutropius, |. ix. c. 6. says tertio mense. Eusebius omits this 
emperor. 
q Zosimus, }. i, p. 28. Eutropius and Victor station Valerian’s army 


j in Rhetia. 
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character, but much more by the superior strength of 
his army ; 
of personal atta ent as ey | alway 


1 as the now become as incapable 


ol 


ay 


s been 


A. D. 253. constitute | P iciple, tl y readily im- 
August brued their hands in the b! | of a prince 
who so lately had been th ect of their partial 
choice. The guilt was theirs, but the advant of it 


was Valerian’s," who obtained the possession of tl 
throne by t ! 3 il 1 of a civil war, but w 
devree of inrioce i i ‘ 
since | e ower n ; tit alle lance to } 
pred . } 


( 


r 


by the capric i t popuitace, t lam ur 


army, but by th voice of the hx world 
In his grad the hor s of the 
state, he virtuous pri 


and had dex himself enemy of 
noble birth, | I but wut ‘ manners. | 
learning, prudé * 1 ¢ ience, were revered by 
the senate and people ; kind (accordin; 
the obs« rvall 1 ol Lancient \ had f n 
liberty 
assuredly have falle n 
of this em) 
haps his ities, or at t it 
by the lai nda ¢ x 
tunes of the th a younger and mor 
reigns of \ 

rian 


nus. times } de a ven 


A. D,. 253— 


censor might 
imperial purp 
inst id of m 1 judici 3; ce, which 


statio 
son 
of Ga lus cont t t 
whole p l t 
and ca 
time, al n every , attacked by the blind 


sup ( i na 1 t 


nfusion 
t the 
fury of 


same 





foreion invaders, t \ iti of domestic 
usurpers, pieuity, by 
pursuing, | s ‘ ngements of 
dates, ast e more nat bution of subjects The 
most dang Ss enemle fR luring the reigons of 

I . \ ( (ral Ss. were "The 





Goths ; 1. The Pe Radar ‘Gunes wenn 
appellat I \ ( rs ‘ thes lvent ers of 
less c ral tribes, wh eure and uncouth 
names W y e to oppress the memory and 
perplex thie f P. 
Orig and ) I. A t t ity of the F ks « me- 
federacy of the p ( ft test and st enlight- 
Franks. ed ior fE ye, the } ‘ f learn- 
ing and it :usted in the discovery 
of their unle cestors. ‘T'o the tales of credu- 
lity, have succeeded 1 stems of fancy. Every 
passage | ) i , every spot has been surveved, 
that m p yly re me faint ces of thei 

r/ Aure '\ t S ed « knees: Eutro T 
speaking of 1 it he was ted ao 

she was tiene f 8 « r es it is 
more probable f his August. 7 rillemont, His 
des Empereurs, tom { e} 

tInim s tyre orut } \t p. 172 In the clorious 
struggle of the senate against M , Valerian acted a very spirit 
ed part Hist. August. p. 15 

u According to the distinction of Viet he seemsto have reeccived 
the title of Jmperator fromthe army, and that of Augustus from the 


senate. 

v From Victor and from the n 
very jJusdly infers, that Gallienus we 
the month of August of the year 253 


lals, Tillemont (to ill. pm. 710 


associated to the empire about 
\ 
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Ay 


It has been supposed, that Pannonia,* that 
Gaul, that the northern parts of Germany.’ birth 
to that celebrated colony of warriors. At length the 
most rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigra- 
tions of ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a senti- 


ment whose simplicity persuades us of its truth.” 


wave 


| They suppose that about the year two hundred and 





forty,* a new confederacy was formed under the name 
of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the Lower Rhine 
and the Weser. The present circle of Westphalia, 
the landgravate of Hesse, and the duchies of Sn. 
and Lunenburg, the it seat of the 
who in their inaccessible morasses, defied 
the Roman ;> of the Cherusci, proud of the fame 
of Arminius; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and 
intrepid infantry ; and of several other tribes of inferior 
' love 


wick were 


Chauei, 


anclel! 


} 


iri 


power and renow! The of liberty was the 
ruling passion « f these Germans; the enjoyment of it 
their best tre ure; the word that expressed that en- 
joyment, the most ple asing to their ¢ They de- 


served, they assumed, they maintained 


epithet of Franks, or freemen; 


the honourable 
vhich concealed, 


though it did not extinguish, the peculiar names of 
the several states of the confederacy.* ‘Tacit consent, 
advantage, dictate d i¢ first laws ( f the 


tl 
s gradually cemented by ha 
of the Franks may 


bit and « xpe- 
idmit of some 


ft if i t 

with the Helvetic body; in which every 
canton, retal g its independent sovereignty, consults 
with its brethren in the common cause, withecut ac- 
knowledging the authority of any supreme head, or re- 
presentative assembly.* But the principle of the two 


cont 


deracies was extremely different. A peace ¢ ftwo 


hundred vears has rewarded the wise and honest policy 
of the Swiss... An inconstant spirit, the thirst of rapine, 
ind a disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced 


the character of the Franks. 
The Romans had long experienced the 
lour of the people of Lower 
The 1 f their strength threatened 
a I lable invasion, and required 
yresence of Ga the heir and c f 


Whilst that prince, and infant 


They 
G 


nvade 
daring vi 
Crermany. 
(ra 
+} 


inion ¢ 


| with formic 


more 


lleague « 


e TY 
’ t 


¢ 
power.’ his 


imperial 


son Salonius, displayed, in the court of Treves, the 
majesty of the empire, its armies were ably conducted 
by their general Posthumus, who, though he after- 


wards betrayed the family of Valerian, was ever faith- 
ful to the ere y- The treach- 
rous lancuage of panegvrics and medals darkly an- 
erous language of panegyrics and medals darkly an 
ounces a |i Tr phic s and titles 
ittest (if fame of Post- 

ynqueror of the 


t interest of the monarch 


ng series of victories. 


+1 


evidence can att 
repeatedly styled The ¢ 
ind The Saviour of Gaul.* 


the 
humus, who 1 


Germans, 


x Various syste heen formed to ex nad fficult passage 
Greeory of T 4 9 
Che Geographer of Ravennr ! y mentio 1 Mauringania, 
the es of Der irk, asthe ar seatof the Franks, gave 
birth) to inger us stem of La Zz 
2 See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, |. iil. ¢. 20. M. Freret, in the 
Memoires de |’ Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xviii 
» Most prohahly under the reig Gordian, from an accidental 
reumstance fully canvassed by Tillemon!, tom. ii', p. 710. 1181 
b Plin. Hist. Natar. xvi. |. The panegyrists frequently allude to 
the morasses of the Franks 
lacit. Germania, c. 90, 37 
[The confederacy of the Franks appearsto have heen formed, Ist, 
of the Chauct d. of the Sicambri inhabitants of the Duchy of 
Rerg d, of the Attuarians on the nort of the Sicambri in the 
principality of Waldick, between the Dimel and the Eder; 4th, the 
Bructeri on the borders of the Lippe, and among the Hartz; Sth, the 
Chamavii (Gambrivii of Tacitus) who had settled within the territory 


of the Bru it the time of the confederation of the Franks; 6th, 
Catti in Hesse.—G. | 


1 In a subsequent period 


teri 


moat of the old names are occasionally 


mentioned. See some vestiges of them Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 1. ii) 
e Simler de Republica Helvet. cum notis Fuselin. 
f Zosimus, |. i. p. 27 
« M. de Brequigny (in the Memoires de l’'Academie, tom. xxx.) has 
giver usa very curions life of Posthumus A series of the Augus- 


tan History from medals and Inscriptions has been more than once 
ned, and is still mach wanted 

Mr. Eckhel, keeper of the cabinet of medals, and professor of 
antiquities, at Vienna, lately deceased, has supplied this deficiency 
by an excellent work, entitled, Doctrina Nummorum Veterum Con- 

scripta, by Jos. Eckhel, 8 vol, in quarto, Vienna, 1797.—@.) 
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But a single fact, the only one indeed 
of which we have any distinct know- 
ledge, erases, in a great measure, these monuments | 
of vanity and adulation, The Rhine, though dignified | 
with the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an 
imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of enterprise 
with which the Franks were actuated. Their rapid 
devastations stretched from the’‘river to the foot of the | 
Pyrenees : nor were they stopped by those mountains. | 
Spain, which had never dreaded, was unable to resist, | 
the inroads of the Gérmans. During twelve years, 
the greatest part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent} 
country was the theatre of unequal and destructive 
hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a| 
peaceful province, wa j 35 
and so late as the days of Orosius, who wrote in the 
fifth century, wretched cottages, scattered amidst the 
ruins of magnificent cities, still recorded the race of 
the barbarians.' When the exhausted country no 
longer supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized 
on some vessels in the ports of Spain,* and transported 
themselves into Mauritania. The 
tant province was astonished with the 
fury of these barbarians, who seemed to fall from a 
new world, as their name, manners, and complexion, 
were equally unknown on the coast of Africa.! 

Oekats dake If. In that part of Upper Saxony be- 


: 
| 
nowa of the Sue- yond the Elbe, which is at present called 


Ravage Spain ; 


s sacked and almost destroyer 


di 





and pass over in 
to Africa, 


vi the marquisate of Lusace, there existed, 
in ancient times, a sacred wood, the awful seat of the 
superstition of the Suevi. None were permitted to 


enter the holy precincts, without confessing, by their 
servile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
presence of the sovereign Deity.™ Patriotism contri- 
buted as well as devotion to consecrate the 
wald, or wood of the Semnones." It was univers 
believed, that the nation had received its 
At stated 
rous tribes who gloried in the Suevic blood, resorted 
thither by their ambassadors ; and the memory of their 
common extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites 
and human sacrifices. ‘The wide extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, from the 
banks of the Oder to those of the Danube. They wer 
distinguished from the other Germans by their peculiar 


t 
ye 


Sonnen- 
lly 
€Xist- 
periods, the nume- 


first 


ence on that sacred spot. 


mode of dressing their long hair, which they gathered | 
into a rude knot on the crown of the head; and they 


delighted in an ornament that showed their ranks more | 
lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemy.° Jealous, 
as the Germans were, of military renown, they all 
confessed the superior valour of the Suevi; and the 


tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, who, with a vast | 
army, encountered the dictator Cesar, declared that 
they esteemed it not a disgrace to have fled before a 


people, to whose arms the immortal gods themselves 


i 

| 

were uneq! il.P | 
In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, | 

an innumerable swarm of Suevi ap] 
ed on the banks of the Mein, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Roman provinces, 
in quest either of food, or plunder, or of glory.4 The | 
hasty army of volunteers gradually coalesced into a} 


A mixed body of 
Buevi a 1e 
name of A 


ea>©r- 


ni 


great and permanent nation, and, as it was composed 
from so many different tribes, assumed the name of 


Alemanni, or 4//-men; to denote at once their various 


bh Aural. Victor,¢. 33. Instead of Pene direpto, both the sense and 
the expression require deleto, though indeed, for different reasons, it 
is alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and of the worst, wri 
ters 

i In the time of Ausonius (the end of the fourth century) Terda or 
Lerida was in a very ruinous state (Anson. Epist. xxv. 58.) which 
prob ably was the consequence of this invasion. 

k Valesius is therefore mistaken in supposing that the Franks had 
invaded Spain hy sea. 

1 Aurel. Victor Eutrop. ix. 6. 

m Tacit. Germania, 38. 

® Cluver. Germ. Antiq. iii. 25. 

o Sic Suevi a ceteris Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a servis sepa- 
rantur. A proud separation ! 

p Cesar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7, 

q Victor in Caracal. Dion Cassius, Ixvii. p. 1350. 
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i nobles, sinking into 
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lineage, and their common bravery." The latter was 
felt by the Romans in many a hostile inroad. 
The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback; but their 
cavalry was rendered sti!l more formidable by a mix- 
ture of light infantry, selected from the bravest and 
most active of the youth, whom fr quent exercise had 
inured to ace mpany t! horsemen in the longest 
march, the most rapid charge, or tne most pre cipitate 
retreat.* 


soon 


This warlike people of Germans had jnvade Gaul and 
been astonished by the immense prepa- Italy; 
rations of Alexander Severus, they were dismayed by 
the arms of his successor, a barbarian equal in valour 
and fierceness to themselves. But still hovering on 
the frontiers of the empire, they increased the general 
disorder that ensued after the death of Decius. They 
inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul: 
they were the first who removed the veil that covered 
the feeble maj: sty of Italy. A numerous body of the 
Alemanni penetrated across the Danube, and through 
the Rhetian Alps, into the plains of Lombardy, ad- 
and displayed the victorious 
banners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome.* The 
It and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
their ancient virtue. Both the emperors 


vanced as far as Ravenna, 


inst 


sparks of 





were engaged in far distant wars, Valerian in the East, 
ind Gallienus on the Rhine. All the hopes and re- 
sources of the Romans were in themselves. In this 
emerget the senators resumed the ,... »oulved from 
defence of the republic, drew out the Rome by the sen- 
pretorian guards, who had been left to ®t 29d people. 

garrison the « ipital, and filled up their numbers, by 


enlisting into the public service the stoutest and most 
willing of the plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished 
with the sudden appearance of an army more numerous 
than their own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil ; 
and their retreat was esteemed as a victory by the un- 
warlike Romans." 

When Gallienus received the intelli- 
that his capital was delivered 


4 


The senators ex- 
cluded by Gallie- 
nus from the mi- 
litary service, 


cence 


from t! 


1e barbarians, he was much less 
delighted than alarmed with the courage 
of the senate, since it might one day prompt them to 
rescue the fror tyranny, as well as 
from for invasion. His timid ingratitude was 
published to his subjects, in an edict which prohibited 
y military employment, 


public n domestic 


Ton 


the senators from exercising a! 


and even from pproaching the.¢ imps ¢ f the legions. 
But his fears were groundless. The rich and luxurious 


their natural el 





iracter, accepted, 


as a favour, this disgraceful exemption from military 


service; and as long they were indulged in the 
enjoyment of their baths, r theatres, and their vil- 
las, they cheerfully resigned the more dangerous cares 


of empire to the rough hands of peasants and soldiers.* 





' lacw (far dim 
ory ul ter 


ym those ch amuse the fancy 
ved by Asinius Quadratus, an original histo- 
ithias, i. c. 5. 


Allemanni 


T! 5 ¢€ 


of the learned) is | 


j 
rian, quoted by Ag 

rhe nation of t 
Suevi properly so called; t 
culiar name little after the 
in irruption into Rhetia, and not 





were not formed orig lly by the 
ive always retained their own pe- 
year Anno Domini ° they made 
long after were united tothe Ale- 
manni. Still they have always been distinguished in their archives 
ytheirown name. To this day the who occupy the north- 
slack Forest, call themselves Schwaben, Suabians, Sue- 





57, 


neonple 


west of the 


vi, while those who live near the Rhine, in Ortenau, Brisgan, and 
the Margravate of Baden, call themselves only Suabians, and are 
originally Alemanni. The Tenchtheri and the Usipii dwelling in 


Westphalia, according to Gatterer, 
Allemanni. They occupied the 


the interior and the north of 
were the origin of the nation of the 
country in which appears for the first time, the name of the Alle- 
manni, who were conquered in 213 by Caracalla. According to Taci- 
tus (Germ. c. 32), they were well trained to fight on horseback, and 
Aurelius Victor gives them the same praise, and finally they never 
took part in the league of the Franks rhe (llemanni became, in 
time, the center around which gathered a ‘rowd of the german 
tribes. (See Eumenius Panegyr.c.2. Ammienus Marcellinus xviii. 
2.—xxix. 4.)—G.] 

s The Suevi engaged Cesar in this manner, and the maneuvre de- 
served the approbation of the conqueror. (in Bello Gallico, i, 48.) 

t Hist. August. p. 215,216. Dexippus in the Excerpta Legationum, 
p. & Hieronym. Chron. Orosius, vii. 22. 

» Zosimus, |. i. p. 34. 

x Aurel, Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. 
uncommon spirit of freedom. 


His complaints breathe an 
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Gallienus 
tracts an 


con 


alliance 


Another invasion of the Alemanni, 


with the Aleman- of a more formidable spect, but more 
ni. glorio s event, Is mentioned by a writer 
of the lower empl Three hundred thousand of 


that warlike people are said to have been vanquished, 
in a battle near Milan, by Gallienus in person, at the 
head of only ten thousand Romans.’ We may, how- 
ever, with great probability, ye this incredible 
victory, either to the 

some exaggerated exploits of one of the emperor’s 
lieutenants. It was by arms of a very different nature 
that Gallienus endeavoured to protect Italy from the 
fury of the Germans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter 
of a king of the Marcomanni, tribe, which 
was often confounded with the Alemanni in their wars 
and the father, as the price of his 
alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Pannonia. 
The native charms of unpolished beauty seem to have 


ascrit 


a Suevic 


conquests.* ‘T’o 


fixed the daughter in the affections of the inconstant 
emperor, and the bands of policy were more firmly 
connected by those of lov But the haughty preju- 
dice of Rome still refused the name of marriage, to 
the profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian; and 


has stigmatized the German princess with the oppro- 
brious title of concubine of Gallienus.* 
Inroads of the We have already traced the emi- 


Goths, 


oration of the Goths from Scandinavia, 
or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes, and have followed their victorious arms from 
the Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontie f the last-men- 


ids 


DY 


tioned river was perpetually infested by the i 
of Germans and Sarmatians; but it was defended 
the Romans with more than 


m™ 


firmness and suc- 


usual 


cess. he provinces that were the seat of war, re- 
cruited the armies of Rome with an inexhaustible 


supply of hardy soldiers; and more than one of thes« 
Illyrian peasants attained the station, and displayed 
the abilities, of a general. Though flying p 

the barbarians, who incessantly hovered on t 
of the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the conf 
of Italy and Macedonia, their progress was c 
checked, or their return 


irties of 
rie banks 
nes 
mim nly 





intercepted, Dy the imperial 
lieutenants.” But the great stream of the Gothic hos- 
tilities was diverted into a very different channel. 


The Goths, in their new settlement of the I 
soon of northern coast of 
Euxine; to the south of that inland sea wer 
the soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Min which 
possessed all that could ct, and nothing that could 
resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

Conquest of the The of the Bory thenes are 
Bosphorus by only sixty miles distant from the narrow 
ee Sema: entrance of the pe ninsula of Crim Tar- 


tary, known to the ancients under the name of Cherso- 


ni 


isters the 


became Ir 


situated 
ALi: 


banks 


nesus Taurica.*? On that inhospitable shore, Euripides, 
embellishing with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, 
has placed the scene of one of his most affecting tra- 
gedic s.° The bloody rifices of Diana, the arrival 


and 


an 


of Orestes and Pylades, 
religion over savage fir 

historical truth, that the Ta 
of the peninsula, wer 


und the triumph of virtue 
to 


iri, the original inhabitants 


ceness, serve ré pre sent 


in some degree reclaimed from 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


credulity of the historian, or to | 


|armies to the 


Cuap. X. 


| posed of degenerate Greeks, and half-civilized barba- 


rians. It subsisted, as an independent state, from the 
time of the Peloponnesian war,‘ was at last swallowed 
up by the ambition of Mithridates,® and, with the rest 
of his dominions, sunk under the weight of the Roman 
arms. From the reign of Augustus,” the kings of 
Bosphorus were the humble, but not useless allies, of 
the empire. By presents, by arms, and by a slight 
fortification drawn across the isthmus, they effectually 
guarded against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the 
access of a country, which from its peculiar situation 
and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine sea 
and Asia Minor.' As long as the sceptre was possess- 
ed by a lineal succession of kings, they acquitted 
themselves of their important charge with vigilance 
and Domestic and the fears, or 
private interest, of obscure usurpers, who seized on 
the vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart 
of Bosphorus. With the acquisition of a superfluous 
waste of fertile soil, the conquerors obtained the com- 
mand of a naval force, sufficient to transport their 
coast of Asia.* The ships used in the 
navigation of the Euxine were of a very who acavirea 
singular construction. They were slight saval force. 
flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, without the 


success. 


factions, 


least mixture of iron, and occasionally covered with a 
shelving roof, on the appearance of a tempest.' In 
these floating houses, the Goths carelessly trusted 


themselves to the mercy of an unknown sea, under the 
conduct of sailors pre ssed into the services , and whose 
skill and fidelity But the 


plunder had banished every idea of danger, 


were equally suspicious. 
hope s ol 
and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied in their 
minds the more rational confidence, which is the just 
result of knowledge and experience. Warriors of such 
a daring spirit must have often murmured against the 
cowardice of their guides, who required the strongest 
assurances of a settled calm before they would ven- 
ture to embark ; and would searcely ever be tempted 


to lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is the prac- 
tice of the modern Turks ;™ and they are probably not 


inferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Bosph rus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leavi the 
of Circassia on the left hand, fi 
ed before Pityus,®" the utmost 


ret r 


coast F ival ex 


t appear- pedition of the 
its of the Geths 
ided with a convenient 
ified with a strong wall. Here they met 
than they had reason 
to expect from the feeble garrison of a distant fortress. 
They were repulsed ; and their disappointment seemed 
of Gothic name. As long 


to diminish the 
as Successianus, an officer of superior rank and merit, 


Roman provinces ; a city prov 
port, and fort 


with a resistance more obstinat 


terror the 


defended that frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual ; 
but as soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourabl it less important station, they resumed 


the attack of Pityus; and, by the destruction of that 
city, obliterated the memory of their former disgrace.® 

Circling round the eastern extremity pho Goths be 
of the Euxine sea, the navigation from siege and take 


Pityus to Trebizond is about three hun- Trebizond 


dred miles.’ The course of the Goths earried them in 


i } ' Strabo, |. vii. p. 309. The first kings of Bosphorus were the al.- 
their brutal manners, by a gradual intercourse with the id a. hina “ . 
Grecian colonies, which settled alone the maritime | « Appian in Mithridat. 
coast. The little kingdom of Bosphorus, whos¢ capl-| .” it was reduced hy the arme of Agrippe. Cretan, Ve. 5. we 

. 1 . pius, vil. 9 he Romans once advanced within three days’ march 
tal was situated on the Straits, through which the Ta Annal. 17 


Meotis communicates itself to the E) 





y Zonaras, |. xii. p. 631 

z One of the Victors calls him king of the 
of tne Germans. 

2 See Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 398, &c. 

b See the lives of Claudius, Aurelian, and Probus, in the Augustan 
History. 

¢ {It is about half a league in breadth 
the Tartars, p. 598. 

4M. de Peyssonel, who had been French Consul at Caffa, in his 


Observations sur les peuples barbares, qui ont habité Jes bords du 
Danube. 


¢ Euripides in Iphigenia in Taurid, 


Marcomanni ; the other 


Genealogical History of 
o ¢ 


uxine, was come} 


of the Tar 
See the Toxaris 


118, xi 
of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the vir- 
an, who relates a great war of his nation against 
orus. 


i tues of the Scyt 
| the kings of Bosp! 

k Zosimus, I. i. p 

1 Strabo, |. xi. Tacit. Hist. iii, 47. They were called Camare. 

m See a very natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the xvith 

letter of Tournefort. 

n [Now Pitchinda. D’Anville anc. vol. ii. p. 115.—@.] 
| Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebastopolis [at 
| present Iskuria, Ib. vol. i. p. 115.—G.] forty-four miles to the east of 
| Pityus. The garrison of Phasis consisted in his time of only four 

hundred foot. See the Periplus of the Euxine, 

© Zosimus, |. i. p. 30. ; 

p Arrian (in Periplo Maris Euxin. p. 130.) calls the distance 2610 

stadia. 


geogr 


Caap. X. 


sight of the country of Colchis, so famous by the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts ; and they even attempted, | 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple at the | 
mouth of the river Phasis. 
the retreat of the ten thousand as an ancient colony of 
Greeks,’ derived its wealth and splendour from the | 
munificence of the emperor Hadrian, who had con- 
structed an artificial port on a coast left destitute by 
nature of secure harbours." The city. was large and 
populous ; : a double enclosure of walls seemed to de fy 


the fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had b2en 


strengthened by a reinforcement of ten thousand men. 
But there are not any advantages capable of supplying 
the absence of discipline and vigilance. The nume- 


rous garrison of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and lux-| 
ury, disdained to guard their impregnable fortifications. | 


The Goths soon discovered the supine negligence of 
the besieged, erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended 
the walls in the silence of the night, and entered the 
defenceless city, sword in hand. <A general massacre 
of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted soldiers 
escaped through the opposite gates of the town. The 
most holy temples, and the most splendid edifices, 
were involved in acommon destruction. The booty 
that fell into the hands of the Goths was immense; 
the wealth of the adjacent countries had been deposit- 
ed in Trebizond, as in a secure place of refuge. The 
number of captives was incredible, as the victorious 
barbarians ranged without opposition through the ex- 
tensive province of Pontus.* The rich spoils of Trebi- 
zond filled a great fleet of ships that had been found in 
the port. The robust youth of the sea-coast were 
chained to the oar; and the Goths, satisfied with the 
success of their first naval expedition, returned in 
triumph to their new establishments in the kingdom 
of Bosphorus.' 
T The second expedition of the Goths 
e secon ex- 
pedition of the Was undertaken with greater powers 0 of 
Goths. men and ships; but they steered a dif- 
ferent course, and, disdaining the exhausted provinces 
of Pontus, followed the western coast of the Euxine, 
assed before the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the 
Nieste r, and the Danube, and increasing their fleet by 
the c apture of a great number of fishing barks, they 
approac hed the narrow outlet through which the Eux- 
ine pours its waters into the Mediterranean, and 
divides the Europe and Asia. The gar- 
rison of Chalcedon was encamped near the temple of 
Jupiter Urius, on a promontory that commanded the 
entrance of the strait; and so inconsiderable were the 
dreaded invasions of the barbarians, that this body of 
troops surpassed in number the Gothic army. But it 
was in numbers alone that they surpassed it. They 
deserted with precipitation their advantageous post, 
and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, most plentiful- 
ly stored with arms and money, to the discretion of 
the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated whether they 
They plunder the shoul 1 prefer the sea or land, E urope or 
cities of Bithyr Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, 
perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia," the 
capital of the kings of Bithynia, as a rich and easy con- 
quest. He guided the march, which was only sixty 
miles from the camp of Chalcedon,’ directed the resist- 
less attack, and partook of the booty; for the Goths 
had learned sufficient policy to reward the traitor, 
whom they detested. Nice, Prusa, seem Cius,” 
cities that had sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the 
splendour of Nicomedia, were sreied in the same 


sea 


continents ol 


ta 


once 


calamity, which, in a few weeks, raged without con-| 


348 


The general obse 


q Xenophon. Annbasis, |. iv. p Edit. Hutchinson. 

r Arrian, p. 129 rvation is Tournefort’'s. 

sSee an epistie of Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neo-Cesarea, 
quoted by Mascon, v. 37. 

t Zosinus, |. i. p. 22, 33. 

u [It has preserved its name joined to the preposition denoting 
place in that of fs-Nikmid. D’Anville geogr. anc. vol. ii. p. 23.—@.} 

v Itiner. Hierosolym, p. 572. Wesseling. 

w (Now Is-Nik, Bursa Mondavia, Ghio or Kemlik. 
geogr. anc. vol. ii. p. 21, 22.—G.] 
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| trol through the whole province of Bithynia. Three 
hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabi- 
| tants of Asia, had abolished the exercise of arms, and 
removed the apprehension of danger. The ancient 
walls were suffered to moulder away, and all the reve- 
nue of the most opulent cities was reserved for. the 
| construction of baths, te mp les, and theatres.* 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood Re treat of the 
the utmost effort of Mithridates.y it was Goths. 
distinguished by wise laws, a naval power of two 
hundred galleys, and three arsenals; of arms, of mili- 
tary engines, and of corn.* It was still the seat of 
wealth and luxury ; but of its ancient strength nothing 
| remained except the situation, in a little island of the 
Propontis, connected with the continent of Asia only 
by two bridges. From the recent sack of Prusa, the 
| Goths advanced within eighteen miles* of the city, 

which they had devoted to destruction; but the ruin 
of Cyzicus was delayed by a fortunate accident. The 
season was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reser- 
voir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad and 
rapid stream, and stopped the progress of the Goths, 
Their retreat to the maritime city of Heraclea, where 
the fleet had probably been stationed, was attended by 
a long train of wagons, laden with the spoils of Bithy- 
nia, and was marked by the flames of Nice and Nico- 
media, which they wantonly burnt.° Some obscure 
hints are mentioned of a doubtful combat that secured 
their retreat.© But even a complete victory would 
have been of little moment, the approach of the 
autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten their re- 
turn. To navigate the Euxine before the month of 
May, or after that of September, is esteemed by the 
modern Turks the most unquestionable instance of 
rashness and folly.@ 

When we are informed that the third qhira naval ex- 
fleet equipped by the Goths in the ports pedition of the 
of Bosphorus, consisted of five hundred Goths. 
sail of ships,* our ready imagination instantly come 
putes and multiplies the formidable armament; but, 
as we are assured by the judicious Strabo,‘ that the 
piratical vessels used by the barbarians of Pontus and 
the lesser Scythia, were not capable of containing 
more than twenty-five or thirty men, we may safely 
affirm, that fifteen thousand w arriors, at the most, em- 


Oo 


as 


| barked in this great expedition. Impatient of the 
limits of the Euxine, they steered their destructive 
course from the Cimmerian to the Thracian Bospho- 
rus. When they had almost gained the middle of the 
straits, they w ere suddenly driven back They poe ‘Oe 
to the entrance of them; till a favoura- Bosphorus and 
ble wind, springing up the next day, the Hellespont. 


carried them in a few hours into the placid sea, or 
rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing on the 
little island of Cyzicus was attended with the ruin of 
that ancient and noble city. From thence issuing 
again through the narrow passage of the Hellespont, 
they pursued their winding navigation amidst the 
numerous islands scattered over the Archipelago, or 
the A gean The assistance of captives and de- 
serters must have been very necessary to pilot their 


sea. 


vessels, and to direct their various incursions, as 
well on the coast of Greece as on that of Asia. At 


length the Gothic fleet anchored in the port of Pireus, 





x Zosimus, I. i. p. 32, 33. 
y He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 
See Plutarch in Lucul. 


150,000 foot, and a nu- 
Appian in Mithridat. 


Cicero pro Lege Manilia, c. 8. 
zStraho. |. xii. p. 573. 
1 Pocock’s Description of the East, 1. ii. c. 23, 24. 


> 


b Zosimus, I. i. p. 33. 

c Synecellus tells an unintelligible story of Prince Odenathus, who 
defeated the Goths, and who was killed by Prince Odenathns. 

! Vovages de Chardin, tom, i. p. 45. He sailed with the Turks 
from Const antinople to Caffa. 

¢ Syncellus (p. 382.) speaks of thid expedition as undertaken by 
the Heruli. 

f Strabo, |. xi. p. 495. 
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five miles distant from Athens, which had attempted 
to make some preparations for a Vigorous defence. 
Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by the 
emperor’s orders to fortify the maritime cities against 
the Goths, had already begun to repair the ancient 
walls, fallen to decay since the time of Sylla. The 
efforts of his skill were ineffectual, and the barbarians 
became masters of the native seat of the muses and 
the arts. But while the conquerors abandoned them- 
selves to the license of plunder and intempe rance, 
their fleet, that lay with a slender guard in the har- 
bour of .Pireus, was une xpectedly attacked by the 
brave Dexippus, who, flying with the engineer Cleo- 
damus from the sack.of Athens, collected a hasty 
band of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and 
in some measure avenged the calamities of his coun- 
try. 

Ravage 


and threaten It 
aly. 


But this exploit, whatever lustre it 
might shed on the declining age of Ath- 
ens, served rather to irritate than to sub- 
due the undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. A 
general conflagration blazed out at the same time in 
every district of Greece. ‘Thebes and Argos, Corinth 
and Sparta, which had formerly waged such memora- 
ble wars against each othe r, were now unable toe bring 
an army into the field, or even to defend their ruined 
fortifications. The war, both by land and by 


Greece 


rave of 


sea, spread from the eastern peint of Sunium to the 
western coast of Ki pirus The Goths had already ad- 
vanced within sight of Italy, when the approach of 


such imminent danger awakened the indolent Gallie- 
nus from his dream of pleasure. The 

ed in arms 5 and his presen seemed to have checked 
the ardour, and to have divided the strength, of the 


Their divisions enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the He- 
and retreat. 


( mpe ror appe 


ar- 
r 


tion, entered with a large body of his countrymen into 
the service of Rome, and was invested with the orna- 
ments of the consular dignity, which had never before 
been profaned by the hands of a barbari Great 
numbers of the Goths, discusted with the perils and 
hardships of a tedious voyage, broke into Mesia, with 
a design of forcing their way over the Danube to their 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild att mpt would 
have proved inevitable ds the discord of 
the Roman generals had not opened to the barbarians 
the means of escape.* "The small remainder of this 
destroying host returned on board their vessels ; and 
measuring back their way through the Helle spont and 
the Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores 
of Troy, whose fame, immortalized by Homer, will 


grobably survive the memory of the Gothic 
I : ; 


in.’ 


truction, if 


con- 


quests. As soon as the y found themselves in safety 
within the bason of the Euxine, they landed at: An- 
chialus in Thrace, near the foot of Mount Hemus: 
and, after all their toils, indulged themselves in th 


use of those pleasai t and salutary hot baths. 
remained of the voyage 


What 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cap. X, 


by a crowd of fugitive slaves, often-of German otf 
Sarmatian extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious 
opportunity of freedom and revenge. In these expe- 
ditions, the Gothic nation claimed a superior share of 
honour and danger; but the tribes that fought under 
the Gothic banners are sometimes distinguished and 
sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories of 
that age; and as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue 
from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague but familidr 
appellation of Scythians was frequently bestowed on 
the mixed multitude.™ 

In the general calamities of mankind, Ruiy of the tem- 
the death of an individual, however ex- ple of Ephesus. 
alted, the ruin of an edifice, however famous, are pas- 
sed over with careless inattention. Yet we cannot 
forget that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after 
having risen with increasing splendour from seven re- 
peated misfortunes,” was finally burnt by the Goths 
in their third naval invasion. The arts of Greece, and 


| the wealth of Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred 


lern architecture. 
ruli, accepted an honourable capitula- | 





was a short and easy naviga- 
tion.! Such was the various fate of this third and 
greatest of their naval enterprises. It may seem dif- 
ficult to conceive, how the original body of fifteen 
thousand warriors could. sustain the losses and di- 
visions of so bold an adventure. But as their num- 
bers were graduaily wasted by the sword, by ship-| 


wrecks, and by the influence of a warm climate, they 
were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti and 
deserters, who flocked to the standard o 


€ Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 7 


bh Hist. Auguat. p. 18! \ or,¢. 33. Orosius, vii. 42. Zosimus, 
Li. p.35. Zonaras,!. xii. p.635. Syncellus,p. 382. Itis not with 
out some attention, that we can explain and conciliate their imper 
fect hints. We can still discover some traces of the partiality of 
Dexippus, in the relation of hisown and his countrymen’s exploits 


1 Syncelius, p. ‘ 
ful and famous. 
k Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with pro 


ney, and acted with spirit. His colleague was jealous of his fame 
ist. August. p. 181. 


1 Jornandes, c. 20. 


S32. Thet 


uly of Heruli was for a long time faith 


f plunder, and | 


nd magnificent structure. It was supported by an 
hundred and twenty-seven marble columns of the 
lonie order. They were the gifts of devout monarchs, 
and each was sixty feet high. ‘The altar was adorned 
with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, 
perhaps, selected from the favourite legends of the 
place the birth of the divine children of Latona, the 
the concealment of Apollo after the slaughter of the 
Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the van- 

Yet the length of the te mple of 
y four hundred and twenty-five feet, 
of the measure of the church of St. 
In dimens it was 
till more inferior to that sublime production of mod- 
The spreading arms of a Christian 
cross require a much greater breadth than the oblong 
temples of the pagans; and the boldest artists of an- 
tiquity would have been startled at the proposal of 
air a dome of the size and proportions of 
the pantheon. The temple of Diana was, however, 
admired as one of the wonders of the world. 
cessive empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and 
the Roman, had revered its sanctity, and enriched its 
plendour.4 


quished Amazons 
Ephesus was on! 
about two-thirds 
Peter’s the other 


at Rome.! 


raising in the 


Suc- 


Sut the rude-savages of the Baltic were 
destitute of a taste for the elecant arts, and th y de- 
spised the ide il terrors of a foreign superstition." 

Another of the 
these invasions, which might deserve Goths at Athens. 
our it not 
; 


circumstance is related of Conduct 


notice, were justly to be suspected as the 
fanciful conceit of a recent sophist. We are told, that 
in the sack of Athens the Goths had collected all the 
libraries, and were on the point of setting fire to this 
funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of their 


chief 


, of more refined policy than his brethren, dis- 
suaded them from the design; by the profound obser- 
vation, that as long as the Greeks were addicted to the 
study of books, they would never apply themselves to 
the exercise of arms.' The sagacious counsellor 


(should the truth of the fact be admitte d) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and power- 
ful nations, genius of every kind has displayed itself 
about the same period ; and the age of science has ge- 


nerally been the age of military virtue and success. 


m Zosimus and the Greeks (asthe author of the Philopatr 


| patris) give 
the name of Scythians to those whom Jorna s, and the Latin 
writers, constantly represent as Goths 
® Hist, Aug. p.478. Jornandes, c. 20. 
Strabo, |. xiv. p. 640. Vitruvius, |. i.c. 1. prefat. |. vii. Tacit 
Annal. iii. 61. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 14 
p The length of St. Peter's is 840 palms; each palm is very little 
ort of nine English inches. See Greaves’s Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 


233; On the Roman foot, 


1 The policy, however, of the Romans induced them to abridge the 
extent of the sanctuary or asylum, which by successive privileges 
had spread itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, |. xiv. p. 641. 
racit. Ann 60, &« 

r They offered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See Epistol. Gre 
gor. Thaumat 


s Zonaras, |. xii. p. 635. 
the taste of Montaigne 
on Pedantry, |. i. ¢. 24 


Such an anecdote was perfectly suited to 
He makes use of it in his agreeable Essay 


Cuap. X. 


Conquest of Ar. _ 1V. The new sovereigns of Persia, 
menia by the Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, had tri- 
Persians. umphed (as we have already seen) over 
the house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of that 
ancient race, Chosroes, king of Armenia, had alone 
preserved both his life and his inde pendence. He de- 
fended himself by the natural strength of his country ; 
by the perpetual resort of fugitives and malecontents ; 
by the alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by his 
own courage. - Invincible in arms during a thirty years 
war, he was at length assassinated by the emissaries 
of Sapor king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of Ar- 
menia, who asserted. the freedom and dignity of the 
crown, implored the protection of Rome in favour of 
Tiridates the lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes 
was an infant, the allies were at a distance, and the 
Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the 
head of an irresistible force. 
ture hope of his country, was saved by the fidelity of 
a servant, and Armenia continued above twen ty-seven 
years a reiuc tant provine e of the gre at monare hy ol 
Persia.' 
ing on the distresses or the degeneracy of the Komans, 
Sapor obliged the strong garrison of Carrhe and Nisi- 
bis to surrender, and spread devastation and terror on 
either side of the Euphrates. 
Valerian mare The an important frontier, the 
into the Bust. ruin of a faithful and natural ally, and the 
rapid success of Sapor’s ambition, affected Kome with 
a deep sense of the 


nes loss of 


insult as well as of the danger. 
Valerian flattered himself, that the vigilance of hi 
lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety . 
the Rhine and of the Danube ; but he resolved, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, to march in person to 
the defence of the Euphrates. During his progress 
through Asia Minor, the naval enterprises of the Goths 
were suspended, and the afflicted province enjoyed a 
transient and fallacious calm. He passed the Eu- 
phrates, encountered Persian monarch near the 
walls of Edessa, was vanquished, and taken prisoner 
by Sapor. ‘lhe particulars of this great 


the 


Is defeated and : ' 

alicia rby event are darkly and imperfectly repre- 
Sapor king of sented; yet, by the glimmering light 
~~. h ons which is afforded us, we may discover a 


long series of imprudence, of error, and 

of deserved misfortune on the side of the Roman em- 
eror. He re pose dan implicit ci nfide nee in Macrianus, 
Ris pretorian prefect." ‘That worthless minister ren- 
dered his master formidable only to the oppressed sub- 
jects, and conte mptible to the enemies of Rome.* By 
his weak or wicked counsels, the imperial army was 
betrayed into a situation, where valour and military 
skill were equally unavailing.’ The vigorous attempt 
of it way through the Persian 
host with great slaughter ;* and Sapor, 
who encompassed the camp with superior numbers, 
patiently waite d till the increasing rage of famine and 
pestilence had ensured victory. ‘The licentious 
murmurs of legions soon accused Valerian as the 


Romans to cut their 


was 


the 


repulsed 


his 
the 
cause of their calamities; their seditious clamours de- 
manded an Instant capital: ition. An immense sum of 
gold was off red to purchase the permission of a 
graceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious of his 
superiority, refused the money with disdain; and « 

taining the de puties, advance d in order of battle to the 
foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a personal 
conference with the emperor. Valerian was reduced 
to the of intrusting his life and dignity to 
the faith of an enemy. ‘The interview ended as it was 
natural to expect. ‘he emperor was made a prisoner, 


gis- 


necessity 


t Moses C 71, 732, 74. Zon 


orenensis 1. i. € 


. aras, |. xii. p. 628 

The authentic relation of the Armenian historian serves to rectify 

the confused account of the Greek ‘The latter talks of the children 
of ‘liridaies, Who at that time was himeelf an infant. 

a Hist. Aug. p. 191 As Macrianus was an enemy tothe Christians, 


they charged him with being a magician. 
x Zosimus, |. i. p. 33 
y Hist. Aug. p. 174 
2 Victor in Cwsar. Eutropius, ix 7 


Young Tiridates, the fu- | 


Elated with this easy conquest, and presum- | 
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and his astonished troops laid down their arms.* 


| such a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of 


Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne with a 
successor entirely dependant on his pleasure. Cy- 
riades, an fugitive of Antioch, stained with 
every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Roman purple; 
and the will of the Persian victor could not fail of be- 
ing ratified by the acclamations, however reluctant, of 
the captive army.” 


obscure 


ee 
I he imperial slave was eager to se CUTC Sapor overruns 

the favour of his master by an act of Syria, Cilicia, and 

treason to his native country. He con- ©*?padocia. 


= ted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by the way of 

Chaleis, to the metropolis of the East. So rapid were 
motions of the cavalry, that, if we may 
credit a very judicious historian,* the city ef Antioch 
was surprised when the idle multitude was fondly 
gazing on the amusements of the theatre. ‘The splen- 
did buildings of Antioch, private as well as public, 


the Persian 


were either pillaged or destroyed; and the numerous 
inhabitants were put to the sword, or led away into 
captivity." The tide of devastation was sto] ppe d for a 
moment by thé resolution of the high priest of Emesa. 
Arrayed in his sacerdotal robes he appeart d at the 


head of a great body of fanatic peasants, armed only 


with slings, and defended his god and his property 
from the sacrilegious hands of the followers of Zoroas- 
ter. But the of Tarsus, and of many other cities, 
furnishes a melancholy proof, that, except in this sin- 
gular instance, the col quest ¢ i Syrl 1 and C'licia 
scarcely interrupted the progress of Persian arms. 
The advantages of t urrow passes of Mount Taurus. 
were abandoned, in which an invader, whose principal 
force consisted in his cavalry, would have been en- 
gaged in a very unequal combat: and Sapor was per- 
mitted to form the siege of Cesarea, the capital of 
Cappadocia; a city, though of the second rank, which 
was supposed to contain four hundred thousand inha- 
bitant Dem« enes commanded in the place, not 
so much by the commission of the emperor, as in the 
voluntary defence of his country. Fora long time he 
deferred its fate; and, when at last Caesarea was be- 
trayed by the perfidy of a physician, he cut his way 
through the Persians, who had been ordered to exert 
their utmost dilige nee to take him alive. ‘This heroie 
chief escaped the power of a foe, who might either 
have honoured or punished his obstinate valour; but 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens were involved 
in a general massacre, and Sapor ts accused of treating 
his prisoners with wanton and unre ienting crue Ity.! 
Much should undoubtedly be Llowed tor tional ani- 
mosity, much for humbled pride and impotent revenge ; 
yet, upon the whole, it is certain, that the same prince, 
who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild aspect of a 
legislator, showed himse » 1 Romans under the 
stern features of a conqueror. He despaired of making 
any permanent es shment in the empire, and sought 


only to leave behind him a wasted de ert, whilst he 
transported I Persia the } pit ind the treasures of 
the provinces 
At the time wh nthe East trembled poigness and sue- 
at the name ol Sapor, he received a pre- « f Odenathus 
oleae P galnst Sapor. 
sent not unworthy of the gre kings; : 


a long train of camels laden with the most rare and val- 


a Zosinms, |. i. p. 33. Zonaras, |. xii. p. 620. Peter Patricius, in 
the Excerpta Legat. p. 29 
Hist August 185 rhe reign of Cyriades appears in that col- 
ler orto the death of Valerian; but I hav eferred a proba- 
hle series of events to the « sl cha wy of nost inaccurate 
write 
Che sack of Antio anticipated some historians, is assigned, 
by the decis testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, to the reign of 
Ga'lierus, xx. 5 
Zosimus. |. 1.7 ) 
e John Malala. tom.i.p. 7°91 He corrupts this probable event by 
some fabulous circumstances 
f Zouaras, |. xii. p. & 0. Deep valleys were filled up with the slain. 
Crowds of prisoners were driven lo water like beasts, and many pe- 
| rished for want of food. 
s Zosimus, |. i. p. 25, asserts, that Sapor, had hé not preferrea 


spoil to conquest, might have remained master of Asia 
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uable merchandises. The rich offering was accom- 
panied with an epistle, respectful but not servile, from 
Odenathus, one of the noblest and most opulent senators 
of Palmyra. “ Who is this Odenathus,” (said the 
haughty victor, and he commanded that the presents 
should be cast into the Euphrates) “that he thus in- 
solently presumes to write to his lord! If he enter- 
tains a hope of mitigating his punishment, let him fall 


rostrate before the foot of our throne with his hands 
bound behind his back. Shouid he hesitate, swift de- 
struction shall be poured on his head, on his whole 


race, and on his country The desperate extremity 
to which the Palmyrenian was reduced, called into 
action all the latent powers of his soul. He met Sa- 
or; but he met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit 
into a little army collected from the villages of Syria,' 
and the tents of the de e hovered round the Per- 
sian host, harassed their retreat, carried off part of the 
treasure, and what was dearer than any treasure, se- 
veral of the women of the great king; who was at last 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks of 
haste and confusion.' By this exploit, Odenathus laid 
the foundations of his future fame and fortunes. The 
majesty of Rome, « ppr by a Persian, was protect- 
ed by a Syrian or Arab of Pa Imyra. 
Treatmen The voice of hi tory, which often 
Colesion little more than the organ hatred or 
flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud abuse of the 
rights of conquest. We are told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the imperial purple, was ex- 
posed to the multitude, a constant spectacle. of fallen 


greatness ; and that whenever the Persian monarch 
la 


ao Tes 
phir 


sed 


ol 


of 


mounted on horseback, he placed his foot on the neck 
of a Roman emperor. Notwithstanding all the re- 
monstrances of his allies, who repeat way advised him 
to remember the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the 


Rome, and to mak his illustrious 
the o Sbject of insult, 
When Valerian sunk 


ind grief, his skin, stuffed 


returning power of 
captive the pledge of peace, n 
Sapor still remained inflexible. 
under the weight of sham 
with straw, and formed into likeness of a human 
figure, was preserved for ages in the most celebrated 
temple of Persia; a more real monument of triumph, 


the 


than the fancied trophies of brass and marble so often 
erected by Roman vanity.” The tale is moral and 

athetic, but the truth of it may very fairly be called 
in question. The letters still extant from the princes 
of the East to Sapor, are manifest forgeries ;" nor is it 
natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, even 


in the person of a ris il, thus publicly degrade the ma- 
jesty of kings. Whatever treatment the unfortunate 
Valerian might experience in Persia, it is at least cer- 
tain, that the only emperor of Rome who had ever fal- 
len into the hands of the enemy, languished away his 
life in hopeless captivity. 

Character and The emperor Gallienus, who had long 
administration of supporte od with impatience the 
Gallienus. of his father and ec 
ceived the inte! lice nce of his misfortunes with secret 
pleasure and avowed indifference. ‘I knew that my 
father was a mortal,’ said he; ** and since he has act- 
ed as becomes a brave 


censorial 
seve rity 


1 
iieague, Te- 


man, I am satisfied.”’ Whilst 
Rome lamented the fate of her sovereion, the savage 





coldness of his son was extolled by the servile cour- 

h Peter Patricius, in Excerpt. Leg. p. 29. 

* Syrorum agrestium manu. Sextus Rufus, c. 23. Rufus, V ictor, 
the Augustan History, (p. 192 nd several inscriptions agree in 
making Odenathus a citizen of I yra, , 

k He possessed so powerful n interest among the wandering 
tribes, that Procopius (Bell. Pers 1. ii ».)and John Malala (tom. 


. 391.) style him Pring 


i. P "e OF the 
Peter Patricius, p. 25 


~aracens, 


m The Pagan writers lament, the Christians insult, the misfor- 
tunes of Valerian Their various testimonies are accurately collec 
ted by Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 739, & So little has been preserved 
of eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern [Persians are 


THE DECLINE 


| tiers, as the perfect firmness of a hero and a stoic.°® 


| severe 


totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their | 


nation. See Bibliotheque Orientale. 

® One of these epistiesis from Artavasdes, king of Armenia: since 
Armenia was then a province in Persia, the king, the kingdom, and 
the epistle, must be fictitious. 


AND FALL Cuap. X. 
It 
is difficult to paint the light, the various, the incon- 
stant character of Gallienus, which he displayed with- 
out constraint, as soon as he became sole possessor of 
the empire. In every art that he attempted, his lively 
genius enabled him to succeed; and as his genius was 
destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, except 
the important ones of war and government. He was 
a master of several curious but useless sciences, a rea- 
dy orator, and elegant poet,’ a skilful gardener, an ex- 
cellent cook, and most contemptible prince. When the 
great emergencies of the state required his presence 
and attention, he was engaged in conversation with the 
philosopher Plotinus,? wasting his time in trifling or 
licentious pleasures, preparing his initiation to the 
Grecian mysteries, or soliciting a place in the Areopa- 
Athens. His profuse magnificence insulted the 
general poverty; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs 
impressed a deeper sense of the public disgrace." The 
repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and rebel- 
lions, he received with a careless smile; and singling 
out, with affected contempt, some particular production 
of the lost province, he carelessly asked, Whether 
Rome must be ruined, unless it was supplied with li- 
nen ) Oe mm Egypt, and Arras cloth from Gaul? There 
were, however, a few short moments in the life of Gal- 
lienus, when, exasperated by some recent injury, he 
suddenly appeared the intre pid s soldier, and the cruel 
tyrant; till, satiated with blood, or fatigued by resis- 
tanee, he insensibly sunk into the natural mil Iness and 
indolence of his character. 

At a time when the reins of govern- 
ment were held with so loose a hand, 
it is not surprising, that a crowd of usurpers should 
start up In every province of the empire against the 
son of Valerian. It was probably some ingenious fan- 

of comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers of 
the Augustan history to select that celebrated number, 
which has been gradu ally received into a popular ap- 
pellation.t. But in every light the parallel is idle and 


cus of 


The thirty 


tyrants, 


defective. What resemblance can we discover be- 
tween a council of thirty persons, the united oppres- 


sors of a single city, and an uncertain list of indepen- 
dent rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession 
through the extent of avast empire? Norcan the nume 
ber of thirty be completed, unless we include in the 
account the women and children who were honoured 
with the imperial title. The reign of Gallienus, dis- 
tracted as it was, produced only nine- Their real num- 
teen prete nders to the throne; Cyriades, 
Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Ze- than ninetesa. 

nobia, in the East; in Gaul, and the western pro- 
vinces, Posthumus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mo- 
ther Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricum and 


ber was no more 


See his life in the Augustan History 
Chere is still extant a very pretty Epithalamium, composed by 
Gallienus, for the nuptials of his nephews 
Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos: non murmura vestra columbe, 
Brachia non hedere, non vincant oscula conchae 

q He was on the pointof giving Plotinus a ruined city of Campa- 
nia to try the experiment of realizing Plato's Republic. See the 
Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in Fabricius’s Biblioth, Grec. |. iv. 

r A medal which bears the head of Gallienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse ; the former Galliene Augus- 
ta, the latter Ubique Par. M. Spanheim supposes that the coin was 
struck by some of the enemies of Gallienus, and was designed as a 
satire on that effeminate prince. Butas the use of irony may 
seem unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, M. de Vallemont 
has deduced from a passage of Trebellius Pollio (Hist. August. p, 
198.) an ingenious and natural solution. Ga//iena was first cousin 
to the emperor. By delivering Africa from the usurper Celsus, she 
deserved the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French king's col- 
lection, we read a similar inscription of Faw Augusta round 

e head of Marcus Aure! With regard to the Ubique Paz, it is 
easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who seized, perhaps, the 
occasion of rome momentary calm. See Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres, Janvier 1700. p. 20—34 

This singular character has, I believe, been fairly transmitted to 
us. The reign of his immediate successor was short and busy: and 
the historians who wrote before the elevation of the family of Con 
stantine could not have the most remote interest to misrepresent the 
character of Gallienus. 

t Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the number 





sfina 


ius, 
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the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and 
Aureolus; in Pontus,® Saturninus; in Isauria, Trebel- 
lianus: Piso in Thessaly; Valens in Achaia; /&mili- 
anus in Egypt; and Celsus in Africa. ‘To illustrate 
the obscure monuments of the life and death of each 
individual, would prove a laborious task, alike barren 
of instruction and of amusement. We may content 
ourselves with investigating some general characters, 
that most strongly mark the condition of the times, 
and the manners of the men, their pretensions, their 
motives, their fate, and the destructive consequences 
of their usurpation.” 


CO : It is sufficiently known, that the} 
mracter ane © on aa a 
merit of the odious appellation of Tyrant was often | 
tyrants. 


employed by the ancients to express 
the illegal seizure of supreme power, without any re- 
ference to the abuse of it. Several of the pretenders 
who raised the standard of rebellion against the empe- 
ror Gallienus, -were shining models of virtue, and al- 
most all possessed a considerable share of vigour and | 
ability. ‘Their merit had recommended them to the 
favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted them to| 
the most important commands of the empire. The} 
generals, who assumed the title of Augustus, were} 
either respected by their troops for their able conduct} 
and severe disciplige, or admired for valour and suc-| 
cess in war, or beloved for frankness and generosity. | 
The field of victory was often the scene of their elec- 
tion; and even the armourer Marius, the most con-| 
temptible of all the candidates for the purple, was dis- 
tinguished, however, by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty.* His mean and recent 
trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on his elevation; 
Their but his birth could- not be more obscure 
birth. than was that of the greater part of his 
rivals, who were born of peasants, and enlisted in the 
army as private soldiers.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pscure 


In times of confusion, eve- 
ry active genius finds the place assigned him by na- 
ture; in a general state of war, military merit 1s the 
road to glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen ty- 
rants, Tetricus only was a senator; Piso alone was a 
noble. The blood of Numa, through twenty-eight suc- 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calphurnius 
Piso,’ 
hibiting, in his house, the images of Crassus and of 
the great Pompey.* His ancestors had been repeated- 
ly dignified with all the honours which the common- 


who, by female alliances, claimed a right of ex- | 
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and treason against such a prince might easily be con- 
sidered as patriotism to the state:- Yet if we examine 
with candour the conduct of these usurpers, it will ap- 
pear, that they were much oftener driven into rebellion 
by their fears, than urged to it by their ambition. 
They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallienus; they 
equally dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favour of the army had imprudently 
declared them deserving of the purple, they were 
marked for sure destruction ; and even prudence would 
counsel them to secure a short enjoyment of empire, 
and rather to try the fortune of war than to expect the 
hand of an executioner. When the clamour of the 
soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the ensigns 
of sovereign authority, they sometimes mourned in se- 
eret their approaching fate. ‘ You have lost,” said 
Saturninus, on the day of his elevation, “ you have 
lost a useful commander, and you have made a very 
wretched emperor.” 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were Their violent 
justified by the repeated experience of deaths. 
revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants who started up 
under the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who 
enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death. As soon 
as they were invested with the bloody purple, they in- 
spired their adherents with the same fears and ambi- 
tion which had occasioned their own revolt. Encom- 
passed with domestic conspiracy, military sedition, 
and civil war, they trembled on the edge of precipices, 
in which, after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, 
they were inevitably lost. These precarious monarchs 
received, however, such honours, as the flattery of 
their respective armies and provinces could bestow: 
but their claim, founded on rebellion, could never obtain 
the sanction of law or history. Italy, Rome, and the 
senate, constantly adhered to the cause of Gallienus, 
and he alone was considered as the sovereign of the 
empire. That prince condescended, indeed, to acknow- 
ledge the victorious arms of Odenathus, who deserved 
the honourable distinction by the respectful conduct 
which he always maintained towards the son of Vale- 
rian. With the general applause of the Romans, and 
the consent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title 
of Augustus on the brave Palmyrenian ; and seemed to 
intrust him with the government of the East, which 
he already possessed, in so independent a manner, that, 
like a private succession, he bequeathed it to his illus- 


wealth could bestow; and of all the ancient families | trious widow Zenobia.4 


of Rome, the Calphurnian alone had survived the ty- | 
ranny ol t Cc 
added new lustre to his race. 


he esars. 


lhe rapid and perpetual transitions patey conse- 


The personal qualities of Piso | from the cottage to the throne, and from quences of these 
Theusurper Valens, by| the throne to the grave, might have “¥"Pations. 


whose order he was killed, confessed with deep re-| amused an indifferent philosopher; were it possible 


morse, that even an enemy ought to have respected the 


sanctity of Piso; and although he died in arms against 


Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor’s generous | 


permission, decreed the triumphal ornaments to the 
memory of so virtuous a rebel.” 


causes of 


Th 


their rebellio 


' ful to the father, whom they esteem- 
ed. They disdained to serve the luxurious indo- 
lence of his unworthy son. The throne of the Roman 
world was unsupported by any principle of loyalty ; 


The place of his reign is somewhat doubtful; but there was a 
tyrant in Pontus, and we are acquainted with the seat of all the 
others. 

v Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1163, reckons them somewhat differently 
x See the speech of Marius, in the Augustan History, p. 197. The 


accidental identity of name wi 
tempt Pollio to imitate Sallust, 

y [Marinus was killed by a soldier who formerly had served him as 
a workman in his nd who exclaimed as he struck him.— 
“See! the sword which you yourself made!” (Treb. in Ejus Vita.) 


s the only circumstance that could 


hop, ¢ 


G 

z Vos, O Pompilius sanguis! is Horace’s address to the Pisos. See 
Art. Poet. v. 202. with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s notes 

a Tacit. Annal. xv. 48. Hist. 1.15. In the former of these passages 


we may venture to change paterna into materna, In every genera 
tion from Auguatusto Alexander Severus. one or more Pisos appear 
as consuls A Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by Augustus. 
(Tacit. Annal. i. 13.) A second headed a formidable conspiracy | 
against Nero; and a third was adopted and declared Cesar by Galba. 

b Hist. August. p. 195. The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
seems to have presuined on the approbation of Gallienus. 


Vot. L—O 


for a philosopher to remain indifferent amidst the gen- 
eral calamities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperors, their power and their death, were 
equally destructive to their subjects and adherents. 
The price of their fatal elevation was instantly dis- 


> 


5S 


The lieutenants of Valerian were grate- | charged to the troops, by an immense donative, drawn 


from the bowels of the exhausted people. However 
virtuous was their character, however pure their inten- 
tions, they found themselves reduced to the hard ne- 
cessity of supporting their usurpation by frequent acts 
of rapine and cruelty. When they fell, they involved 
armies and provinces in their fall. There is still ex- 
tant a most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of 
his ministers, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who 
had assumed the purple in Illyricum. “It is not 
enough,” says that soft but inhuman prinee, * that 
you exterminate such as have appeared in arms: the 
chance of battle might have served me as effectually. 


|The male sex of every age must be extirpated; pro- 
| vided that, in the execution of the children and old 


men, you can contrive means to save our reputation. 
Let every one die who has dropped an expression, 
ec Hist. August. p. 196. 


d The association of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popular 
act of the whole reign of Gallienus. Hist. August. p. 180. 
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who has entertained a thought against me, against me, | 


the son of Valerian, the father and brother of so many 
princes. Remember that Ingenuus was made empe- 
ror: tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my 
own hand, and would inspire you with my own feel- 
ings.”* Whilst the public forces of the state were 
dissipated in private quarrels, the defenceless pro- 
vinces lay exposed to every invader. 
usurpers were compelled, by the perplexity of their 
situation, to conclude ignominious treaties with the 
common enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes 
the neutrality or services of the barbarians, and to in- 
troduce hostile and badependent nations into the heart 
of the Roman monarchy.* 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, 
who, under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, dis- 
membered the provinces, and reduced the empire to 


the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, from whence it | 


seemed impossible that it should ever emerge. As 
far as the barrenness of materials would permit, we 
have attempted to trace, with order and pe rspic uity, 
the general events of that calamitous period. There 
still remain some particular facts: I. The disorders 
of Sicily ; II. The tumults of Alexandria; and, III. 
The rebellion of the Isaurians, which may serve to 
reflect a strong light on the horrid picture. 7 
Disorders of I. Whenever numerous troops of ban- 
Sicily ditti, multiplied by success an d impuni- 


ty, publicly defy, instead of eluding, the justice of 
their country, we may safely infer, that the excessive 
weakness of the government is felt and abused by the 
lowest ranks of the community. The situation of 
Sicily preserved it from the barbarians ; nor could the 
disarmed province have supported an usurper. Th 
sufferings of that once flourishing and still fertil 
island, were inflicted by baser hands. A licentious 


crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for a while over 
the plundered country, and renewed the mem ry of 
the servile wars of more ancient times.” Devastations 
of which the husbandman was either the victim or th: 
accomplice, must have ruined the agriculture of Sici- 
ly ; and as the principal estates were the property of 
the opulent senators of Rome, who often enclosed 
within a farm the territory of an old r public, it is not 


improbable, that this private injury might affect the | 


capital more deeply than all the conquests of the Goths 
or the Persians. 


Tumults of Alex- II. The foundation of Alexandria 

andria, was a nol ~s “ sign, at once conceived 
and executed by the son of Philip. The beautiful 
and regular form of that ‘ahaa city, second only to 


Rome itself, comprehended a circumference of fifteen 
miles ;‘ it was peopled by three hundred thousand 
free inhabitants, besides at least an equal number of 
slaves.* The lucrative trade of Arabia and India 
flowed through the port of Alexandria to the capital 
and provinces of the empire. Idleness was unknown. 
Some were employed in blowing of glass, others in 
weaving of linen, others again manufacturing t 

pyrus. Either sex, and every age, was engaged 
the pursuits of industry, nor did even the blind or the 
wl want occupations suited to their condition.’ But 
the people of Alexandria, a various mixture of nations, 
united the vanity and inconstancy of the Greeks with 


e Gallienus had given the titles of Caesar and Aucustus to! 


Baloninnus, siain at Cologne by the ucurper Posthumus. <A second son 


of Gallienus sneceeded to the name and rank of his elder brother. 
Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was also associated to the em 
pire: several other brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces of the ein 
peror, formed a very numerous royal fi Ser Tillemont. tom 
jii. and M. de Brequigny in the Memoires - i l’Acade nie, tom. xxxii 

98? 

fHist. August. p. 188. 

g Regillianus had some bands of Rovolani in his service Posthu 


mus a body of Franks. It was perhaps in the ch 
ries that the latter introduced themselves into Spain 
h The Augustan History, p. 177. 
dor. Bicul. |. xx xiv. 
i Plin Hist. Natur. v. 10. 
k Diodor, Sicul. |. xvii. p. 590. Edit. Wesseling 
See a very curious letter of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. 
245. 


r of auxilia 


calls it servile bellum. See Dio 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The bravest | 
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the superstition and obstinacy of the Egyptians. The 
|most trifling occasion, a transient scare ity of flesh or 
lentiles, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a 
|mistake of precedency in the public baths, or even a 
religious dispute,™ were at any time sufficient to 
kindle a sedition among that vast multitude, whose 
resentments were furious and implacable." After the 
captivity of Valerian and the insolence of his son had 
relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexandrians 
abandoned themselves to the ungoverned rage of their 
passions, and their unhappy country was the theatre 
of acivil war, which eontinued (with a few short and 
suspicious truces) above twelve years.° All inter- 
ecurse was cut off between the several quarters of the 
afflicted city, every street was polluted with blood, 
}every huilding of strength converted into a citadel; 
nor did the tumults subside, till a considerable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The spacious 
and magnificent district of Bruchion, with its palaces 
and museum, the residence of the kings and philoso- 
phers of Egypt, is described above a century after- 
wards, as already reduced to its present state of dreary 
solitude.? 

Ill. The obseure rebellion of Trebel- Rebdeltion of the 
lianus, who assumed the purple in Isau- 
ria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was attended with 
rable The pageant 
on destroyed by an officer of Gallie- 
; but his followers, despairing of mercy, resolved 
off their alle t only to the emperor, 
but to the empire, and sudde ices returned to the savage 
manners, from which they had never perfectly been re- 
claimed. Their iggy rocks, a branch of the wide 
extended Taurus, protected their inaccessible retreat. 


Isaurians. 


mem 
royalty wi 


strange and 


of 


consequences, 


ss 


o shake vlance, m 


*Y 
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The tillage of some fertile valleys% supplied them 
with necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the luxu- 
ries « f life. Inthe heart of the Roman monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild barbarians. 


unable to reduce them to obe- 
by arms or policy, were compelled to 
their weakness, by surrounding the hos- 


Succeeding princes, 
dience, either 
acknow ledge v7 
tile and independent spot with a strong chain of forti- 
fications," which often proved insuffic i¢ nt to restrain 
the incursions of these domestic Isaurians, 
idually sea-coast, 


foes. “he 
extending their territory to the 


aor 


;} subdued the western and mountainous parts of Cili- 


cia, formerly the nest of those daring pi 


j rates, against 
the republic had 


been obliged to exert 


& 


whom once 


its utmost force, under the conduct of the great 
Pompey.* 

Our habits of thinking so fondly con- Famine and pes 
nect the order of the universe with the tilence 
fate of man, that this gloomy period of history has been 


decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon 
meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodi- 
gies, fictitious or exaggerated.' But along and gen- 
eral famine was “ calamity of amore serious kind. It 
was the inevitable of raping » and oppres- 
sion, which « stirpated the produce of the present, and 
» hope of future harvests. Famine is almost alw ays 

f allow d by epidemical diseases, the eff ct of scanty 


or unwholesome food. Other causes must, however, 


conse quence 


have contributed to the furious plague, which, from 
the year two hundred and fifty to the year two hun- 
dred and sixty-five, raged without interruption in 

m Such as the sacrilegious murnier of a divine cat. fee Diodor. 
Sient.t.1 

» Hist. August. p. 195. This long and terrible sedition was first 
occasioned by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about a 
pat of shoes 

Dionysius apud Easeb, Hist. Eccles. vol. vii. p. 21. Ammian, 

xxii. 16, 

Pp Scaliger. Animadver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 258. Three disserta- 
tions of M. Bonamy, in the Mem. de Academie, tom, ix. 


rie Bruchion wasa quarter of Alexandria which extended along 
| the largest of the two harbours, and which contained many palaces 
cupied by the Ptolemies, (U’Auville geogr, anc. vol. til. p. 16.)—@._)} 
q Strabo, |. xii. p. S69. 
’ Hist. August. p. 197. 
| * See Cellarius, Geogr. 


or 
| 


Antiq. tom. ii. p. 137, upon the limits of 
\eanria, 


t Hist. August. p. 77. 
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every province, every city, and almost every family, 
of the Roman empire. During some time five thousand 


persons died daily in Rome; and many towns, that 


had escaped the hands of the barbarians, were entirely 
depopulated." 

We have the knowledge of a very 
curious circumstance, of some use per- 
haps in the melancholy calculation of human calami- 
ties. An exact register was kept at Alexandria, of 
all the citizens entitled to receive the distribution of 
corn. It was found, that the ancient number of those 
comprised between the ages of forty and seventy, had 
been equal to the whole sum of claimants, from four- 
teen to fourscore years of age, who remained alive 
after the reign of Gallienus.* Applying this authen- 
tic fact to the most correct tables of mortality, it evi- 
dently proves, that above half the people of Alexan- 
dria had perished; and could we venture to extend 
the analogy to the other provinces, we might suspect, 


Diminution of the 
human species. 


few years, the moi ty of the: human species.’ 
—»>— 


CHAPTER Xf. 
Reign of Claudius.—Defeat of the 


triumph, a 


Goths.— Victories, 
nd death of Aurelian. 


Unper the deplorable reign of Valerian and Gallie- 


nus, the empire was oppressed and almost destroyed | 


by the soldiers, the tyrants, and the barbarians. It 
was saved by a series of great princes, who derived 
their obscure origin from the martial provinces of [l- 
lyricum. Within a period of about thirty years, 

Jlaudius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian, and his col- 
léagues, triumphed over the foteign and domestic ene- 
mies of the state, re-established, with the military 
discipline, the strength of the frontiers, and deserved 
the glorious title of restorers of the Roman world. 

: The removal of an effeminate tyrant 
ee, made way 


ited 


Aureolus i » 
Italy, is def of heroes. 


and besieged at The indignation of the people imputed 
Milan. all their calamities to Gallienus, and the 
far greater part were, indeed, the consequences of his 
dissolute manners and careless administration. He 
vas even destitute of a sense of honour, which so 
frequently supplies the absence of public virtue ; and 
as long as he was permitted to enjoy the possession 
of Italy, a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a pro- 
vince, or the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed 
the tranquil course of his pleasures. Ay length, a 
A.D. 99a, considerable army, stationed on the Up- 
per Danube, invested with the imperial 

purple their leader Aureolus; who disdaining a con- 
fined and barren reign over the mountains of Rhetia, 
passed the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, 
and challenged Gallienus to dispute in the field the 
sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked by the 
insult, and alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly 
exerted that latent vigour, which sometimes broke 
through the indolence of his temper. Forcing him- 
self from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in 
arms at the head of his legions, and advanced beyond 
the Po to encounter his competitor. 1 


for a succession 


The corrupted 
name of Pontirolo* still preserves ‘the memory of a 
bridge over the Adda, which, during the action, must 


Hist. August. p. 177. Zosimus, |. i 


‘ , p. 24. Zonaras, |. xii. p 
623. Ese b. Chronicon. Victor in Epitom. VictorinCwesar. Eu 
tropius, ix. 5. Orosius, vil. 21 

« Euseb. Hist, Eccles. vii,21. The fact is taken from the Letters 
of Dionysius, who, in the time of those troubles, was dishop of Alex- 
andria 


y Inagreat number of parishes 11,000 persons were found between 
fourteen and eighty’ 5°65 between forty and seventy. See Buffon, 
Histoire Naturelle, tom. ii. p. 590. 

a Pons Aureoli, thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirty-two from 
Milan. See Clover. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this place, in 
the year 1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought between 
the French and Austrians. The excellent relation of the Chevalier 


de Folard, who was present, gives a very distinct idea of the ground. 
See Polybe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223—248. 
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|have proved an object of the utmost importance to 


| both armies. The Rhetian usurper, after receiving a 
| total defeat and a dangerous wound, retired into Mi- 
lan. The siege of that great city was immediately 
| formed ; the walls were battered with every engine in 
|use among the ancients; and Aureolus, doubtful of 
|his internal strength, and hopeless of foreign suc- 
|cours, already anticipated the fatal consequences of 
| unsuccessful rebellion. 

His Jast resource was an attempt to seduce the loy- 
alty of the besiegers. He scattered libels through 
their camp, inviting the troops to desert an unworthy 
master, who sacrificed the public happiness to his 
luxury, and the lives of his most valuable subjects to 
the slightest suspicions. ‘The arts of Aureolus diffus- 
ed fears and discontent among the principal officers of 
his rival. A conspiracy was formed by Teraclianus, the 
pretorian prefect, by Marcian, a general of rank and 


| reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a numer- 
that war, pestilence, and famine, had consumed, in a| 


ous body of Dalmatian guards. The death of Galli- 
enus was resolved ; and notwithstanding their desire 
of first terminating the siege of Milan, the extreme 
danger which accompanied every moment’s delay ob- 
| liged them to hasten the execution of their daring pur- 
pose. Ata late hour of the night, but while the em- 
peror still protracted the pleasures of the table, an 
alarm was suddenly given, that Aureolus, at the head 
of all his forees, had made a desperate sally from the 
town ; Gallienus, who was never deficient in personal 
bravery, started from his silken couch, and without al- 
lowing himself time either to put on his armour, or to 
assemble his guards, he mounted on horseback, and 
rode full speed towards the supposed place of the at- 
tack. Encompassed by his declared or concealed ene- 
mies, he soon, amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a 
mortal dart from an uncertain hand. Be- 


fore he expired, a patriotic sentiment Mareh 20. 
rising in the inind of Gallienus, induced Death of 


Gallienus. 


him to name a deserving successor, and 
it was his last request, that the imperial ornaments 
hould be delivered to Claudius, who then command- 
ed a detached army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. 
The report at least was diligently propagated, and the 
order cheerfully obeyed by the conspirators, who had 
already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. On 
the first news of the emperor’s death, the troops ex- 
pressed some suspicion and resentment, till the one 
was removed, and the other assuaged, by a donative 
of twenty pieces of gold to each soldier. They then 
ratified the election, and acknowledged the merit of 
their new sovereign.” 

The obscurity which covered the ori- 
gin of Claudius, though it was after- 
wards embellished by some flattering 
fictions,® sufficiently betrays the mean- 
ness of his birth. We can only discover that he was 
a native of one of the provinces bordering on tne Dan- 
ube; that his youth was spent in arms, and that his 
modest valour attracted the favour and confidence of 
Decius. The senate and people already considered 
|him as an excellent officer, equal to the most impor- 
tant trusts, and censured the inattention of Valerian, 
who suffered him to remain in the subordinate station 
|of atribune. But it was not long before that emperor 
distinguished the merit of Claudius, by declaring him 
general and chief of the Illyrian frontier, with the com- 
mand of all the troops in Thrace, Mesia, Dacia, Pan- 
nonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of the prefect 
of Egypt, the establishment of the proconsul of Africa, 
and the sure prospect of the consulship. By his vie- 
tories over the Goths, he deserved from the senate the 


b On the death of Gallienus, see Trebellias Pollio in Mist. August. 
p. 181. Zosimus, |. i. p. 37. Zomaras, |. xii. p. 634. Eutrop. ix. 11. 
Aurelius Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cesar. | have compared and 
blended them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who 
seems to have had the best memoirs. 
| ¢Some supposed him, oddly enough, to bea bastard of the younger 
| Gordian. Others took advantage of the province of Dardania, to de- 
| duce his origin from Dardanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 


Character and 
elevation of the 
emperor Clau- 
dius. 
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honour of a statute, and excited the jealous apprehen- | seems to have consulted only the dictates of his heart. 


sions of Gallienus. It was impossible that a soldier 
could esteem so dissolute a sovereign, nor is it easy 
to conceal a just contempt. Some unguarded expres- 
sions which dropt from CJaudius, were officially trans- 
mitted to the royal ear. 
officer of confidence, describes in very lively eolours 
his own character and that of the times. 


* There is | 


| 


The emperor’s answer to an | 


not anything capable of giving me more serious con- | 


cern, than the intelligence contained in your last des- 
patch ;* that some malicious suggestions have indis- 
posed towards us the mind of our friend and parent 
Claudius. As you regard your allegiance, use every 
means to appease his resentment, but conduct your ne- 
gociation with secrecy ; let it not reach the knowledge 
of the Dacian troops; they are already provoked, and 
it might inflame their fury. I myself have sent him 
some presents : be it your care that he accept them 
with pleasure. Above all, let him not suspect that 
Iam made acquainted with his imprudence. The fear 
of my anger might urge him to desperate counsels.’ 
The presents which accompanied this humble epistle, 
in which the monarch solicited a reconciliation with his 
discontented subject, consisted of a considerable sum 
of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a valuable service 
of silver and gold plate. By such arts Gallienus soft- 
ened the indignation, and dispelled the fears of his 
Illyrian general; and during the remainder of that 
reign, the formidable sword of Claudius was always 
drawn in the cause of a master whom he despised. 
At last, indeed, he received from the conspirators the 
bloody purple of Gallienus; but he had been absent 
from their eamp and counsels; and however he might 
applaud the deed, we may candidly presume that he 
was innocent of the knowledge of it.6 When Clau- 
dius ascended the throne he was about fifty-four years 


of age. 
S 7 ° . . . 
Death of Aureo- The siege of Milan was still continu- 
lus. ed, and Aureolus soon discovered, that 


the success of his artifices had only raised up a more 
determined adversary. He attempted to negociate 
with Claudius a treaty of allianee and partition. * Tell 
him,” replied the intrepid emperor, * that such propo- 
sals should have been made to Gallienus ; he, perhaps, 
might have listened to them with patience, and 
cepted a colleague as despicable as hims: if.’s This 
stern refusal, and a last unsuccessful! effort, obliged 
Aureolus to yield the city and himself to the discretion 
of the conqueror. The judgment of the army pro- 
nounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, after a 
feeble resistance, consented to the execution of the 
sentence. Nor was the zeal of the senate less ardent 
in the cause of their new sovereign. They ratified, 
perhaps with sincere transports of zeal, the election 
of Claudius ; and as his predecessor had shown him- 
self the personal enemy of their order, they exercised, 
under the name of justice, a severe revenge against 
his friends and family. The senate was permitted to 
discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, and the 
emperor reserved for himself the pleasure and merit of 
obtaining by his intercession a general act of indem- 
nity.® 


ac- 


Claiieine ent Such ostentatious clemency discovers 
justice of Clau- less of the real character of Claudius, 
dins. than a trifling cireumstance in which he 


@ Notoria, a periodical and official despatch which the emperors 
received from the frumentarii, or agents dispersed through the pro 


vineces. Of these we may spenk hereafter. 
¢ Hist. August. p. 208. Gallienus describes the plate, vestments, 
&c. like a man who loved and understood those splendid trifles. 


f Julian (Orat. i. p. 6.) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire 
in a just and even holy manner. But we may distrust the partiality 
of a kinsman. . 

g Hist. August. p. 203, There are some trifling differences con 
cerning the circumstances of the last defeat and death of Aureolns, 

h Aurelius Victor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the 
damnation of Gallienus. The senate decreed that his relations and 
servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gemonian stairs. 
An obnoxious officer of the revenue had his eyes torn out whilst 
under examination. 


The frequent rebellions of the provinces had involved 
almost every person in the guilt of treason, almost 
every estate in the case of confiscation; and Gallienus 
often displayed his liberality by distributing among 
his officers the property of his subjects. On the ac- 
cession of Claudius, an old woman threw herself at 
his feet, and complained that a general of the late em- 
peror had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. 
This general was Claudius himself, who had not en- 
tirely escaped the contagion of the times. The em- 
peror blushed at the reproach, but deserved the confi- 
dence which she had reposed in his equity. The con- 
fession of his fault was accompanied with immediate 
and ample restitution.’ 

In the arduous task which Claudius 5, . dertakes 
had undertaken, of restoring the empire the reformation 
to its ancient splendour, it was first ne- the army. 
cessary to revive among his troops a sense of order 
and obedience. With the authority of a veteran com- 
mander, he represented to them, that the relaxation of 


| . - 
| discipline had introduced a long train of disorders, the 


effects of which were at length experienced by the sol- 
diers themse! that a people ruined by oppression, 
and indolent from despair, could no longer supply a 
numerous army with the means of luxury, or even of 
subsistence; that the danger of each individual had 
increased with the despotism of the military order, 
since princes who tremble on the throne will guard 
their safety by the instant sacrifice of every obnoxious 
subject. The emperor expatiate d on the mischiefs of 
a lawless caprice which the soldiers could only gratify 
at the expense of their own blood; as their seditious 
elections had so frequently been followed by civil wars, 
which consumed the flower of the legions either in 
the field of battle, or in the cruel abuse of victory. He 
painted in the most lively colours the exhausted state 
of the treasury, the desolation of the provinces, the 
disgrace of the Roman name, and the insolent triumph 
of rapacious barbarians. It was against those barba- 
rians, he declared, that he intended to point the first 
effort of their arms. ‘T'etricus might reign for a while 
over the west, and even Zenobia might preserve the 
These usurpers were his per- 


ves; 


dominions of the east.* 
sonal adversaries ; nor could he think of indulging any 
private resentment till he had saved an empire, whose 
impending ruin would, unless it was timely prevented, 
crush both the army and the people. 

The various nations of Germany and ,4 py ogo 
Sarmatia, who fought under the Gothic The Goths invade 
standard, had already collected an arm- ‘he empire. 
ament more formidable than any which had yet issued 
from the Euxine. On the banks of the Niester, one 
of the great rivers that discharge themselves into that 
sea, they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even 
of six thousand vessels ;' numbers which, however in- 
credible they may seem, would have been insufficient 
to transport their pretended army of three hundred and 
twenty thousand barbarians. Whatever might be the 
real strength of the Goths, the vigour and success of 
the expedition were not adequate to the greatness of 
the preparations. In their passage through the Bos- 
phorus, the unskilful pilots were overpowered by the 
violence of the current; and while the multitude of 
their ships were erowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other, or against the shore. 
The barbarians made several descents on the coasts 
both of Europe and Asia; but the open country was 
already plundered, and they were repulsed with shame 


|} and loss from the fortified cities which they assaulted. 


A spirit of discouragement and division arose in the 


i Zonaras, |. xii. p. 137. 

k Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumus; hut the regis- 
ters of the senate (Hist. August. p. 20%.) prove that Tetricus was 
already emperor of the western provinces 

1 The Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zonaras the larger, 
number ; the lively fancy of Montesquieu induced him to prefer the 
latter. 
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fleet, and some of their chiefs sailed away towards the 
islands of Crete and Cyprus; but the main body, pur- 
suing a more steady course, anchored at length near 
the foot of mount Athos, and assaulted the city of 
‘Thessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the Macedon- 
ian provinces. Their attacks, in which they displayed 
a fierce but artless bravery, were soon interrupted by 
the rapid approach of Claudius, hastening to a scene 
of action that deserved the presence of a warlike prince 
at the head of the remaining powers of the empire. 
Impatient for battle, the Goths immediately broke up 
their camp, relinquished the siege of ‘Thessalonica, 
left their navy at the foot of mount Athos, traversed 
the hills of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to engage 
the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original Jetter 
addressed by Claudius to the senate and 
people on this memorable occasion. 
*“* Conscript fathers,” says the emperor, ** know that 
three hundred and twenty thousand Goths have in- 
vaded the Roman territory. If I vanquish them, your 
gratitude will reward my services. Should I fall, re- 
member that lam the successor of Gallienus. The 
whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. We shall 
fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regillianus, Lol- 
lianus, Posthumus, Celsus, and a thousand others, 
whom a just contempt for Gallienus provoked into re- 
bellion. We are in want of darts, of spears, and of | 
shields. The strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, | 
are usurped by Tetricus, and we blush to acknowledge 
that the archers of the east serve under the banners of | 
Zenobia. Whatever we shall perform, will be suffi- 
ciently great.."™ ‘The melancholy firmness of this 
epistle announces a hero careless of his fate, conscious 
of his danger, but still deriving a well-grounded hope 
from the resources of his own mind. 


Distress and 
firmness of 
Claudius. 


The event surpassed his own expec- 
tations and those of the world. By the 
most signal victories he delivered the empire from this 
host of barbarians, and was distinguished by posterity 
under the glorious appellation of the Gothic Clau- 
dius. ‘The imperfect historians of an irregular war" 
do not enable us to describe the order and circum- | 
stances of his exploits; but, if we could be indulged 
in the allusion, we might distribute into three acts 
this memorable tragedy. I. The decisive battle was 
fought near Naissus, a city of Dardania.° The legions | 
at first gave way, oppressed by nuinbers, and dismay- | 
ed by misfortunes. ‘Their ruin was inevitable, had | 
not the abilities of their emperor prepared a s¢ ason- | 
able relief. A large detachment rising out of the se-| 
cret and difficult passes of the mountains, which, by | 
his orders, they had occupied, suddenly assailed the 
rear of the victorious Goths. The favourable instant | 
was improved by the activity of Claudius. He revived 
the courage of his troops, restored their ranks, and 
pressed the barbarians on every side. Fifty thousand 
men are reported to have been slain in the battle of 
Naissus. 


Hia victory over 
the Goths, 


Several large bodies of barbarians, cover- 
ing their retreat with a movable fortification of wag- 
gons, retired, or rather escaped, from the field of 
slaughter. If. We may presume that some insur- 
mountable difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the dis- 
obedience, of the conquerors, prevented Claudius from 
completing in one day the destruction of the Goths. 
The war was diffused over the provinces of Mesia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, and its operations drawn out 
into a variety of marches, surprises, and tumultuary 
engagements, as well by sea as by land. When the 
Romans suffered any loss, it was commonly occasion- | 
ed by their own cowardice or rashness; but the su- 
perior talents of the emperor, his perfect knowledge 





m Trebell. Pollio in Hist. August. p. 204. 
® Hist. August. in Cland. Aurelian. et Prob. Zosimus, |. i. p. 2 


42° Zonaras, |. xii. p. 638. Aurel. Victor in Epitom. Victor Junior | 
in Cesar. Eutrop. ix. 11. Euseb. in Chron. 

© (Now Nissa. It was the birth place of Constantine. (D’Anville | 
Geogr. anc, vol. i. p. 308.)—G.) 
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of the country, and his judicious choice of measures 
as well as officers, assured on most occasions the suc- 
cess of his arms. The immense booty, the fruit of 
so many victories, consisted for the greater part of 
cattle and slaves. A select body of the Gothic youth 
was received among the. imperial troops; the remain- 
der was sold into servitude; and so considerable was 
the number of female captives, that every soldier ob- 
tained to his share two or three women. A circum- 
stance from which we may conclude, that the invaders 
entertained some designs of settlement as well as of 
plunder; since even ina naval expedition they were 
accompanied by their families. III. ‘The loss of their 
fleet, which was either taken or sunk, had intercepted 
the retreat of the Goths. A vast circle of Roman 
posts, distributed with skill, supported with firmness, 
and gradually closing towards a common centre, 
forced the barbarians into the most inaccessible parts 
of mount Hemus, where they found a safe refuge, but 
a very scanty subsistence. During the course of a 
rigorous winter, in which they were besieged by the 
emperor’s troops, famine and pestilence, desertion and 
the sword, continually diminished the imprisoned 
multitude. On the retarn of spring, 
nothing appeared in arms except a har- 
dy and desperate band, the remnant of that mighty host 
which had embarked at the mouth of the Niester. 
The pestilence which swept away March. Death 
such numbers of “the barbarians, at °f the emperor, 
. ‘ who recommends 
length proved fatal to their conqueror. Aurelian for his 
After a short but glorious reign of two successor. 
years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidst the tears 
and acclamations of his subjects. In his last illness, 


A. D. 270. 


|he convened the principal officers of the state and 


army, and in their presence recommended Aurelian, 
one of his generals, as the most deserving of the 
throne, and the best qualified to execute the great de- 
sign which he himself had been permitted only to un- 
dertake. The virtues of Claudius, his valour, affabil- 
ity,P justice, and temperance, his love of fame and of 
his country, place him in that short list of emperors 
who added lustre to the Roman purple. Those virtues, 
however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and com- 
placency by the courtly writers of the age of Constan- 


| tine, who was the great grandson of Crispus, the eld- 


er brother of Claudius. The voice of flattery was soon 
taught to repeat, that the gods, who so hastily had 
snatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit 
and piety by the perpetual establishment of the empire 
in his family.9 

Notwithstanding these oracles, the The attempt and 
greatness of the Flavian family (a name ‘#l! of Quintilias. 
which it had pleased them to assume) was deferred 
above twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius oc- 
casioned the immediate ruin of his brother Quintilius, 
who possessed not sufficient moderation or courage to 
descend into the private station to which the patriot- 
ism of the late emperor had condemned him. With- 
out delay or reflection, he assumed the purple at Aqui- 
leia, where he commanded a considerable force; and 
though his reign lasted only seventeen days,’ he had 
time to obtain the sanction of the senate, and to ex- 
perience a mutiny of the troops. As soon as he was 


|informed that the great army of the Danube had in- 


vested the well-known valour of Aurelian with impe- 
rial power, he sunk under the fame and 
i and ordering his 
veins to be opened, prudently withdrew himself from 
the unequal contest.* 


April. 





p According to Zonaras (I. xii. p. 638.) Ciaudius, before his death, 
invested him with the purple; but this singular fact is rather contra- 
dicted than confirmed by other writers. 

q See the life of Claudius by Pollio, and the orations of Mamerti- 
nus, Eumenius, and Julian. See likewise the Cesars of Julian, p. 
213. In Julian it was not adulation but superstition and vanity. 

r [Thus say the most of the ancient historians ; but the number of 
his medals and the variety of impressions upon them, seem to de- 
mand more time, and render the account Which Zosihus gives, that 
he reigned some months. more probable.—G. 

s Zosimus, |. i. p. 42. Pollio (Hist. Aug. p. 207.) allows him virtues 
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Origin and ser- 
viees of Aurelian.not permit us minutely to relate the 


actions of every emperor after he ascended the throne, 
much less to deduce the various fortunes of his private 
life. We shall only observe, that the father of Aure- 
lian was a peasant of the territory of Sirmium, who 
occupied a small farm, the property of Aurelius, a 
rich senator. His warlike son enlisted in the troops 
as a cominon soldier, successively rose to the rank of 
a centurion, a tribune, the prefect of a le gion, the in- 
spector of the camp, the general, or, as it was then 
called, the duke, of a frontier; and at length, during 
the Gothic war, exercised the important office of com- 
mander in chief of the cavalry. 


The general design of this work will | 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


In every station he} 


distinguished himself by matchless valour,' rigid dis- | 


cipline, and successful conduct. He was invested 
with the consulship by the emperor Valerian, who 
styles him, in the pompous language of that age, the 
deliverer of Ilyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the ri- 
val of the Scipios. At the recommendation of Vale- 
rian, a senator of the highest rank and merit, Ulpius 
Crinitus, whose blood was derived from the same 
source as that of Trajan, adopted the Pannonian pea- 
sant, gave him his daughter in marriage, and relieved 
with his ample fortune the honourable poverty which 
Aurelian had preserved inviolate." 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only 
four years and about nine months; but 
every instant of that short period was filled by some 
memorable achievement. He put an end to the Gothic 


Aurelian’s suc- 
cessful reign. 


war, chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, TECOV= | 


ered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands of Te- 
tricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy which Zeno- 
bia had erected in the east, on the ruins of the afllic- 
ted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian, 
even to the minutest articles of disci- 
pline, which bestowed such uninterrupted success on 
his arms. His military regulations are contained in a 


His severe dis- 
cipline 
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who had learned to obey, and who was worthy to 
command, 

The death of Claudius had revived the 
fainting spirit of the The troo] 
which guarded-the passes of Mount He- Goths; 
mus, and the banks of the Danube, had been drawn 
away by the apprehension of a civil war; and it seems 
probable that the remaining body of the Gothic and 
Vandalic tribes embraced the favourable opportunity, 
abandoned their settlements of the Ukraine, traversed 
the rivers, and swelled with new multitudes the de 
stroying host of their countrymen. Their united num- 
bers were at length encountered by Aurelian, and the 
bloody and doubtful conflict ended only with the ap- 
proach of night.” Exhausted by so many calamities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted during 
a twenty years’ war, the Goths and the Romans con- 


He concludes a 


Goths. 9S treaty with the 


sented to a lasting and beneficial treaty. It was ear- 
nestly solicited by the barbarians, and cheerfully rati- 
fied by the legions, to whose su ffrage the prudence of 


Aurelian referred the decision of that important ques- 
_ The Gothic nation engaged to supply the armie 3 

Rome with a body of two thousand auxiliaries, 
co sealeslee entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in return 
an undisturbed retreat, with a rerular market as far as 
the Danube, provided by the emperor’s care, but at 
their own expense. The treaty was observed with 
such religious fidelity, that when a party of five hun- 
dred men straggled from the carnp in quest of plunder, 
the king or general of the barbarians commanded that 
the guilty leader should be apprehended and shot to 
death with darts, as a victim devoted to the sanctity 


of their engagements. It is, however, not unlikely, 


|that the precaution of Aurelian, v ho had exacted as 
hostages the sons and daughters of the Gothic chiefs, 
contributed something to this pacific temper. The 


very concise epistle to one of his inferior officers, who | 


is commanded 
a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. Gaming, drink- 


to enforce them, as he wishes to become | 


ing, and the arts of divination, were strictly prohib-| 


ited. Aurelian expected that his soldiers should be 
modest, frugal, and laborious ; 
be constantly kept bright, their weapons sharp, their 
clothing and horses ready for immediate service; that 


they should live in their quarters with chastity and | 
|advantages, and taught him to despise the 


sobriety, without damaging the corn fields, without 
stealing even a sheep, a fowl, er a bunch of grapes, 


that their armour should | 


| disgrace, 


without exacting from their landlords, either salt, or | 
tant possessions which 1 1ey were unable to cultivate 


oil, or wood. ‘The public allowance,” continues the 
emperor, “is sufficient for their support; their wealth 
should be collected from the spoil of the enemy, not 
from the tears of the provincials.”’ ¥ 
will serve to display the rigour, and even cruelty, of 
Aurelian. One of the soldiers had seduced the wife 
of his host. The guilty wretch was fastened to two 
trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs 
were torn asunder by their sudden separation. A few 
such examples impressed a salutary consternation. 
The punishments of Aurelian were terrible; but he 
had seldom occasion to punish more than once the 
same offence. His own conduct gave a sanction to 
his laws, and the seditious legions dreaded a chief 


and says, that, like Pertinax, 
According to Dexippus, he died of a disease. 


he was killed hy the licentious soldiers. | 


t Theoclits (as quoted in the Augustan History, p. 211.) affirms that | 


in one day he killed with his own hand forty-eight Sarmatians, and 
in several subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This | 


heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in their | 


rude songs, the burthen of which was, mil/e, mille, mille, occidit. 

« Aucholius (ap. Hist. August. p. 213.) describes the ceremony of 
the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the presence of 
the emperor and his great officers. 

v Hist. August. p. 211. This laconic epistle istruly the work ofa 
soldier; it abounds with military phrases and words, some of which 
cannot be understood without difficulty. Ferramenta samiatais well 
explained by Salmasius. The former of the words means all wea- 
pons of offence, and is contrasted with Arma, defensive srmour, The 
latter signifies keen and well sharpened. 


| or 


A single instance | 


youths he trained in the exercise of arms, and near his 
own person: to the he a liberal and 
Roman education, and by bestowing them in marriage 
on some of his principal officers, gradually introduced 
between the two nations the closest and most endear- 
ing connexions.* 


damsels gave 


But the most important condition of gna resigns to 
peace was understood rather than ex- them the pro- 
pressed in the treaty. Aurelian with- ‘°° Dacia 
drew the Roman forces from Dacia, and tacitly re- 


linguished that great province to the Goths and Van- 
His manly judgment convinced him of the solid 
seeming 
thus contracting the frontiers of the mon- 
Dacian subj ects, removed from those dis- 


dals.’ 


of 
The 


archy. 


Ssness 


nd, added strength and populou to the 
southern side of the Danube. A fertile territory, which 


the repetition of barbarous inroads had changed into a 


deft 


| desert, was yielded to their indu stry, and a lew pro- 
vince of Dacia still preserved the memory of Trajan’s 
jconqnests. The old country of that name detained, 
however, a considerable number of its inhabitants, 
who dreaded exile more than a Gothic master.* These 
degenerate Romans continued to serve the empire, 


| An intercourse 


whose they had renounced, by introducing 
among their conquerors the first notions of agriculture, 
the 3s, and the conveniences of civilized life 
of commerce and language was gradu- 
ally established between the opposite banks of the 
Danube; and after Dacia became an independent state, 
it often proved the firmest barrier of the empire against 


allemiance 


useful art 





w Zosim. |. i. p. 45. 


x Dexippus (ap Excerpta Legat. p 


whole transac 
of the 


relates the 
irried one 


12 


tion under the name of Vandals. Aurelian m: 
Gothic ladies to his general Bonosus, who was able to drink with the 
Goths, and discover their secrets Hist. Auguat. p. 247 

y Hist. August, p. 222. Eutrop. ix. 15. Sextus Rufus,c.9. Lac 
tantins de Mortibus Persecutarum, c. 9 


z The Walachians still preserve many traces of the Latin lan- 
guage, and have boasted, in every of their Roman descent. 
They are surrounded by, but not mixed with, the barbarians. See 

a Memoir of M. d’Anville on ancient Dacia, in the Academy of In- 


scriptions tom. Xxx, 


age 
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il 


the invasions of the savages of the north. A sense of | grace and majestic figure’ taught the barbarians to 


interest attached the more settled barbarians to the 
alliance of Rome, and a permanent interest very fre- 
quently ripens into sincere and useful friendship. 
This various colony, which filled the ancient province, 
and was insensibly blended into one great people, still 
acknowledged the superior renown and authority of 
the Gothic tribe, and claimed the fancied honour of a 
Scandinavian origin. At the same time the lucky 
though accidental resemblance of the name of Geta, 
infused among the credulous Goths a vain persuasion, 
that, in a remote age, their own ancestors, already 
seated in the Dacian provinces, had received the in- 
structions of Zamolxis, and checked the victorious 
arms of Sesostris and Darius.* 
The Alemannic While the vigorous and moderate con- 
war, duct of Aurelian restored the Illyrian 
frontier, the nation of the Alemanni” violated the con- 
ditions of peace, which either Gallienus had pur- 
chased, or Claudius had imposed, and, inflamed by 
their impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms. Forty 
thousand horse appeared in the field,* and the numbers 
of the infantry doubled those of the cavalry. The 
first objects of their avarice were a few cities of the 


Rhetian frontier; but their hopes soon rising with suc- | 


cess, the rapid march of the Alemanni traced a line of 
devastation from the Danube to the Po.* 


A. D. 270, 
September. 


The emperor was almost at the same 
time informed of the irruption, and of the 
retreat, of the barbarians. Collecting an active body 
of troops, he marehed with silence and celerity along 
the skirts of the Hercynian forest; and the Alemanni, 
laden with the spoils of Italy, arrived at the Danube, 
without suspecting, that on the opposite bank, and in an 


revere the person as well as the purple of their con- 
queror. ‘The ambassadors fell prostrate on the ground 
in silence. They were commanded to rise, and per- 
mitted to speak. By the assistance of interpreters, 
they extenuated their perfidy, magnified their exploits, 
expatiated on the vicissitudes of fortune and the ad- 
vantages of peace, and, with an ill-timed confidence, 
demanded a large subsidy, as the price of the alliance 


| which they offered to the Romans. The answer of the 
|emperor was stern and imperious. 


He treated their 


| offer with contempt, and their demand with indigna- 





advantageous post, a Roman army lay concealed and |‘ 
| intelligence of the escape of the Alemanni, and of the 


prepared to intercept their return. Aurelian indulged 
the fatal security of the barbarians, and permitted 
about half their forces to pass the river without dis- 
turbance and without precaution. Their situation and 
astonishment gave him an easy victory; his skilful 
conduct improved the advantage. Disposing the le- 
gions in a semicircular form, he advanced the two 


horns of the crescent across the Danube, and wheeling | 


them on a sudden towards the centre, inclosed the rear 
of the German host. The dismayed barbarians, on 
whatsoever side they cast their eyes, beheld with des- 
pair a wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, 2 vic- 
torious and implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Alemanni 
no longer disdained to sue for peace. 


with every circumstance of martial pomp that could 
display the greatness and discipline of Rome. The 
legions stood to their arms in well ordered ranks and 
awful silence. The principal commanders, distin- 
guished by the ensigns of their rank, appeared on 
horseback on either side of the imperial throne. Be- 
hind the throne, the consecrated images of the empe- 
ror, and his predecessors,‘ the golden eagles, and the 
various titles of the legions, engraved in letters of gold, 
were exalted in the air on lofty pikes covered with sil- 
ver. When Aurelian assumed his seat, his manly 


a Sce the first chapter of Jornandes. 
22.) maintained a short independence 
and Crissia (Maros and Keres) 

b Dexippus, p. 7—12. Zosimus, bi. p. 43. Vopiseus in Aurelian 
in Hist. August. However these historians differ in names, (Ale 
manni, Juthungi, and Marcomanni,) itis evident that they mean the 
same people, and the same war ; but it requires some care to concili 
ate and explain them, 

© Cantoclarus, with his usual accuracy, chooses to translate three 
hundred thousand: his version is equally repugnant to sense and to 
graninar. 

4d We may remark, as an instance of bad taste, that Dexippus ap 
plies to the light infantry of the Alemanni the technical terms pro 
per only to the Grecian plialanx, 

¢ In Dexippua, we at present read Rhodanus; M. de Valois very 
judiciously alters the word to Eridanus . 

f The emperor Claudius was certainly of the number; but we are 
ignorant how far this mark of respect was extended ; if to Cesar and 
Augustus, it must bave produced a very awful spectacle ; a long lin. 
of the masters of the world. 


The Vandals, however, (c. 
between the rivers Marisia 
which fell into the Teiss, 


Aurelian re- | 
ceived their ambassadors at the head of his camp, and | 


|or the surer operation of famine. 
| pair has often triumphed over the indolent agsurance 


tion, reproached the barbarians, that they were as igno- 


‘rant of the arts of war as of the laws of peace, and 


finally dismissed them with the choice only of submit- 
ting to his unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the ut- 
most severity of his resentment." Aurelian had re- 
signed a distant province to the Goths; but it was 
dangerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious bar- 
barians, whose formidable power kept Itely itself in 
perpetual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference, it The Alemanni 
should seem that some unexpected emer- ivade Italy, 
gency required the emperor’s presence in Pannonia. 
He devolved on his lieutenants the care of finishing 
the destruction of the Alemanni, either by the sword, 
But an active des- 
of success. The barbarians, finding it impossible to 
traverse the Danube and the Roman camp, broke 
through the posts in their rear, which were more 
feebly, or less carefully guarded ; and with incredible 
diligence, but by a different road, returned towards 
the mountains of Italy.!. Aurelian, who considered the 
war as totally extinguished, received the mortifying 


ravage which they already committed in the territory 
of Milan. The legions were commanded to follow, 


'with as much expedition as those heavy bodies were 


capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, 


| whose infantry and cavalry moved almost with equal 


| swiftness. 





| 


| had spread themselves from the Alps to 


| stored, in some degree, the honour of his arms. 





A few days afterwards the emperor him- 
self marched to the relief of Italy, at the head of a 
chosen body of auxiliaries, (among whom were the 


|hostages and cavalry of the Vandals,) and of all the 


pretorian guards who had served in the wars on the 
Danube.* 

As the light troops of the Alemanni and are at last 
vanquished by 
the Apennine, the incessant vigilance of Avrelian. 
Aurelian and his officers was exercised in the disco- 
very, the attack, and the pursuit of the numerous 
detachments. Notwithetanding this desultory war, 
three considerable battles are mentioned, in which the 
principal force of both armies was obstinately en- 
gaged.' ‘The success was various. In the first, fought 
near Placentia, the Romans received so severe a blow, 
that, according to the expression of a writer extremely 
partial to Aurelian, the immediate dissolution of the 
empire was apprehended. The crafty barbarians, 
who had lined the woods, suddenly attacked the 
legions in the dusk of the evening, and, it is most 
probable, after the fatigue and disorder of a long 
march. The fury of their charge was irresistible; 
but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, the patient 
firmness of the emperor rallied his troops, and re- 
The 
second battle was fought near Fano in Umbria; on the 
spot which, five hundred years before, had been fatal 
to the brother of Hannibal." Thus far the successful 





s Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 210. ; 

h Dexippus gives them a subtle and prolix oration worthy of a 
Grecian soplist 

i Hist. August. p. 215. 

k Dexippus, p. 12. 

! Victor Junior in Aurelian. 

m Vopiseus in Hist, August. p. 216. 

» ‘The little river, or rather torrent, of Metaurus near Fano, has 
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advanced along the Amilian and Fla- 
minian way, wit 1 a design of sacking the defenceless 
mistress of the world. “But Aurelian, who, watchful 
for the safety of Rome, still hung on their rear, found 
in this place the decisive moment of giving them a 
total and irretrievable defeat.° ‘The flying remnant of 
their host was exterminated in a third and last battle 
near Pavia; and Italy was delivered from the inroads 
of the Alemanni. 

Fear has been the original parent of su- 
perstition, and every new calamity urges 
trembling mortals to deprecate the wrath of their in- 
visible enemies. Though the best hope of the republic 
was in the valour and conduct of Aurelian, yet such 
was the public consternation, when the barbarians 
were hourly expected at the gates of Rome, that by a 
decree of the senate, the Sibylline books were 
sulted. Even the emperor himself, from a motive 
either of religion or of policy, recommended this salu- 
tary measure, chided the tardiness of the nd 
offered to supply whatever expense, whatever animals, 


Germans had 


Superstitious 
ceremonies. 


cone- 


senate,? a 


whatever captives of any nation, the gods sheuld re-| 


quire. Notwithstanding this liberal offer, it does not 
appear that any human victims expiated with their 
A. D.271. blood the sins of the Roman people. The 
Jan. 11 Siby lline books e njoine d ceremonies of a 
more harmless nature, priests in whit 
robes 
trations of the city and adjacent country; and sacrifices, 
whose powerful influence disabled the barbarians from 
passing the mystic ground on which they had been 
celebrated. However puerile in themse ilves, thes 
superstitious arts were subservient to the success of 
the war; andif, in the decisive battle of Fano, the 
Alemanni fancied they saw an army of spectres com- 
bating on the side of Aurelian, he received a real and 
effectual aid from this imaginary reinforcement.? 


Fortifications of But whatever confidence might be placed 
Rome 


proc e ssions ol : 


to construct fortifications of a grosser and more sub- 
stantial kind. The seven hills of Rome had been sur- 
rounded, by the successors of Romulus, with an an- 
cient wall of more than thirteen miles." The vast 
enclosure may seem disproportioned to the strength 
and numbers of the infant state. But it was necessary 
to secure an ample extent of pasture and arable land, 
against the frequent and sudden incursions of the tribes 
of Latium, the pe rpetu: il enemies of the 
With the progress of Roman greatness, the city and 
its inhabitants gradually increased, filled up the vacant 
space, pierced through the useless walls the 
field of Mars, and, on every side, fi Hlowe d the public 
highways in long and be autiful suburbs." The extent 
of the new walls, erected by Aurelian, and finished in 
the reign of ts was magnified by popular estima- 
tion to near fifty,' but is reduced by accurate me 
ment to about twenty-one, miles." It was a great but 
melancholy labour, since the defence of the capital be- 
trayed the decline of the monarchy. The 


re public. 


covert d 





been immortalized, by finding such an historian as Livy, and such a 
poet as Horace 

olt is recorded | 
eclxxvi. 3. 

p One should imagine, he said, that you were assembled in a Chris 
tian church, not in the temple of all the gods. 

9 Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 245, 216. gives a long account of 
these ceremonies, from the registers of the senate. 

‘ Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5. To confirm our idea, we may observe 
that for a long time Mount Celius was a grove of oaks, and Mount 
Viminal was overrun with osiers; that, in the fourth century, the 
Aventine was a vacant and solitary retirement; that, till the time 
of Augustus, the Esquiline was an unwholesome burying ground 
and that the numerous inequalities, remarked jy the ancients in the 
Quirinal, sufficiently prove that it w ed with building 
Of the seven bills, the Capitoline and Palatine only, with the adja 
cent valleys, were the primitive habitation of the Roman people. 
But this subject would require a dissertation. 


y an inscription found at Pezaro. See Gruter 


— cove a. 


* Expatiaftia tecta multas addidere urbes, is the expression of 
Pliny 
t Hist. August. p. 222. Both Lipcius and Isaac Vossius have 


eagerly embraced this measure. 
= See Nardini, Roma Antica, |. i. c. 8, 


in ideal ramparts, the experience of the | 
past, and the dread of the future, induced the Rom ins | 


asure- } 
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} city 5 
attended by a chorus of youths and virgins ; lus- | 





Romans of | 


| Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, § 


jealous husbands, whose revenge 
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a more prosperous age, who trusted to the arms of the 
legions the safety of the frontier camps,* were very far 
from entertaining a suspicion, that it would ever be- 
come necessary to fortify the seat of ¢ mpire against the 
inroads of the barbarians.’ 


The victory of Claudius over the Goths, Avrelian sup- 


and the success of Aurelian against the presses the two 
Alemanni, had already restored to the ™*""Per. 


arms of Rome their ancient superiority over the bar- 
barous nations of the north. ‘To chastise domestic 
tyrants, and to reunite the dismembered parts of the 
empire, was a task reserved for the second of those 
warlike « mperors. Though he was acknowledged by 
the senate and people, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, 
Illyricum, and Thrace, confined the limits of his reign. 
Syria, and Asia Mi- 
nor, were still possesse d by two re be ls who alone , out 
of so numerous a list, had hitherto ese aped the dangers 
of their situation; and to complete the ignominy of 
tome, these rival thrones had been usurped by women. 


A rapid succession of monarchs had succession of 
arisen and fallen in the provinces of Userpers in Gaul. 
Gaul. The rigid virtues of Posthumus served only to 


hasten his destruction. After suppressing a competi- 
tor, who had purple at Mentz, he refused 
to gratify his troops with the plunder of the rebellious 
and, in the seventh year of his reign, became the 
victim of their disappoint d avarice. The death of 
Victorinus, his friend associate, was occasioned 
by worthy The shining aceomplish- 
ments * of that prince were stained by a licentious pas- 
sion, which 


assumed the 


and 


a less cause. 


he indulged in acts of violence, with too 
little regard to the laws of society, or even to those of 
love.” He was slain at Cologne, by a conspiracy of 


ared 


would have appez 


more | istifiabl ° had the y Sp ired the innocenes ‘of his 
son. After the murder of so many valiant princes, it 
is somewhat remarkable, that a ft male for a long time 
controlled the fierce legions of Gaul, and still more 
singular, that she was the mother of the unfortunate 
Victorinus. The arts and treasures of Victoria en- 
abled her successively to place Marius and Tetricus 
on the throne, and to reign with a manly vigour under 
the name of those de pe ndent ¢ or rors. Mone y of 
copper, of silver, and of gold, v coined in her name; 
she assumed the titles of eile and Mother of the 
Camps: her power ended only with her life; but her 


life was perhaps shortened by the ingratitude of Tetri- 
cus.° 

When, at the instigation of his ambi- 7. jeien ana 
tious patroness, Tetricus assumed the defeat of T 
ensigns of royalty, he was governor of 
the peace ful province of Aq itaine, an employment 
suited to his character and education. He reigned four 
or five years over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave 
and sovereign of a licentious army, whom he dreaded, 
and by whom he was de Spise d. The valour and for- 
tune of Aurelian at length opened the prospect of a 
deliverance. He ventured to disclose his melancholy 

x Tacit. Hist. iv. 2 

y For Aurelian’s walls, see Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 216. 222. 
Z.osimus, | p. 42. Eutropius, ix.15. Aurel. Victor in Aurelian, 
Victor Junior in Aurelian. Euseb. Hieronym. et Idatius in Ciuronic 

z His competitor was Lollianus, or Alianus, Uf, indeed, these 
names mean the same person See Tillemont, tom. iii. 1177. 

he medals which bear the name of Lollianus, are considered 
spurious, except one only, which is found in the muscum of the 
prince of Waldick. ‘There are many which bear the name of Loe 
lianus, which seems to have been the name of the rival of Posthumus. 
Eck. Doct, Num. vet, vol. vil. 449 GC. 

* The character of this prince Julius Aterianus (ap. Hist. Au 
gust. p. 187.) is worth transcribing, as it seems fair and impartial. 


Victorino qui post Junium Posthunium Gallias rexit neminem existi- 


mo preferendum; non in virtute Trajanum on Antoninum in 
clementia: nonin gravitate Nervam; non in gubernando erario 
Vespasianum : non in censura totius vite ac severitate militari Per 


luptatia 
ras mit- 


tinacem vel Severum. Fed omnia hwe libido et cupiditas vo 
muleraria perdidit, ut nemo audeat virtutes ejus in lite 
tere quem constat Omnium judicio me ruisse puniri 
b He ravished the wife of Attitianus, an actuery, 
Hist. August. p. 186. Aurel. Victor in Aurelian. 


aK 
or army agent. 


Hist. Au 


¢ Pollio assigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. 
gust. p. 


200, 
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A.D.271. Situation, and conjure od the emperor to statior, raised himself to the dominion of the EastJ 
Summer. hasten to the relief of his unhappy rival.| She soon became the friend and companion of a hero. 
Had this secret correspondence reached the ears of the|In the intervals of war, Odenathus passionately de- 
soldiers, it would most probably have cost Tetricus| lighted in the exercise of hunting; he pursued with 
his life; nor could he resign the sceptre of the west,| ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, panthers, 
without committing an act of treason against himself. | and .bears; and the ardour of.Zenobia in that dan- 
He affected the appearances of a civil war, led his| gerous amusement was not inferior to his own. She 
forces into the field against Aurelian, posted them in} had inured her constitution to fatigue, disdained the 
the most advantageous manner, betrayed his own | use of a covered carriace, generally appeared on horse- 
counsels to the enemy, and with a few chosen friends | back in a military habit, and sometimes marched Se- 
deserted in the beginning of the action. The rebel le-| veral miles on foot at the head of the troops. The 
gions, though disordered and dismayed by the unex-| success of Odenathus was in a great measure aseribed 
pected treachery of their chief, defended themselves | to her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their 
with desperate valour, till they were cut in pieces al-| splendid victories over the great king, whom they 
most to a man, in this bloody and memorable battle, | twice pursued as far as the gates of C tesiphon, laid 
which was fought near Chalons in Champagne.’ The | the foundations of their united fame and power. The 
retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and Bata-| armies which they commanded, and the provinces 
vians,* whom the conqueror soon compelled or per-| which they had saved, acknowledged not any other 
suaded to repass the Rhine, restored the general tran-| sovereigns than their invincible chiefs. The senate 
uillity, and the power of Aurelian was acknowledged | and people of Rome revered a stranger who had aveng- 
Sets the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. | ed their captive emperor, and even the insensible son 
As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of Autun, | of Valerian accepted Odenathus for his legitimate col- 
alone and unassisted. had ventured to declare against | league. 
the legions of Gaul. After a siege of seven months, After a successful expedition against she revenges her 
they stormed and plundered that unfortunate city, al-| the Gothic plunderers of Asia, the Pal- »asband’s death ; 
ready wasted by famine.' Lyons, on the contrary,| myrenian prince returned to the city of Emesa in Sy- 
had resisted with obstinate disaffection the arms of |ria. Invincible in war, he was there cut off by domes- 
Aurelian. We read of the punishment of Lyons,’ but| tie treason, and his favourite amusement of hunting 
there is not any mention of the rewards of Autun.| was the cause, or at least the occasion, of his death. 
Such indeed, is the policy of civil war: severely to| His nephew, Mwonius, presumed to dart his javelin 
remember injuries, and to forget the most important} before that of his uncle; and though admonished of 
services. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is expensive. | his error, repeated the same insolence. As amonarch, 
A. D.2R Aurelian had no sooner secured the|and as a sportsman, Odenathus was provoked, took 
Character of Ze- person and provinces of Tetricus, than | away his horse, a mark of ignominy among the bar- 
nobia ; he turned his arms against Zenobia, the | barians, and chastised the rash youth by a short con- 
celebrated queen of Palmyra and the east. Modern|finement. The offence was soon forgot, but the pun- 
Europe had produced several illustrious women who | ishment was remembered ; and Meonius, with a few 
have sustained with glory the weight of empire; nor | daring associates, assassinated his uncle in the midst 
is our own age destitute of such distinguished cha-| of a great entertainment. Herod, the son of Odena- 
racters. But if we except the doubtful achievements | thus, though not o f Zenobia, a young man of asoft and 
of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only female | effeminate temper,' was killed w ith his father. But 
whose superior genius broke through the servile indo- | Meonius obtained only the pleasure of revenge by this 
lence i impose -d on her sex by the climate and manne rs | | bloody deed. He had searce ly time to assume the 
of Asia." She claimed her descent from the Macedo- | title of Augustus, before he was sacrificed by Zenobia 
nian kings of Egypt, equalled in beauty her ancestor | to the memory of her husband.™ 
Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in chastity'| With the assistance of his most faith- ,og reigns over 
and valour. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely | ful friends, she immediately filled the va- the East and 
hor beauty and aS well as the most heroic of her sex.|cant throne, and gove rned with manly Egypt. 
learning; She was of a dark complexion (for, in|counsels Palmyra, Syria, and the East, aleve five 
eaking of a lady, these trifles become important.) | years. By the death of Odenathus, that authsritw was 
Her teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and her large | at an end which the senate had granted him omy as a 
black eyes sparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by | personal distinction; but his martial widow, disdain- 
the most attractive sweetness. Her voice was strong | ing both the senate and Gallienus, obliged one of the 
and harmonious. Her manly understanding was | Roman generals, who was sent against her, to retreat 
strengthened and adorned by study. She was not ig-| into Europe, with the loss of his army and his reputa- 
norant of the Latin tongue, but possessed in equal per-|tion." Instead of the little passions which so frequent- 
fection the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egy ptian lan-| ly perplex a female reign, the steady administration of 
guages. She had drawn up for her own use an epitome | Zenobia was guided by the most judicious maxims of 
of oriental history, and familiarly compared the beau- policy. If it was expedient to pardon, she could calm 
ties of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the sub-| her resentment; if it was necessary to punish, she 
lime Longinus. could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her strict 
This accomplished woman gave her | economy was accused of avarice; yet on every proper 
hand to Odenathus, who, from a private | oecasion she appeared magnificent and liberal. The 
4 Pollio in Hist. August. 9. 196. Voplecus in Hist. August. p. 220 | neighbouring states of Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, 
The two Victors, in the lives of Gallienus and Aurelian. Eutrop. | Greaded her enmity, a 1d solicited heralliance. To the 
eee SF ae these writers, only the two last | dominions of Odenathus, which extended from the 
paella , "M. de Bose (in the Readaener of tuanmiadineds co oa} Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his widow ad- 
doea not wish, and Tillemont (tom. iii. p. 1189.) does not dare, to 
follow them. I have been fairer than the one, and bulder than the 
other. j [According to Zosimus, Odenatus was of an illustrious family in 
© Vietor Junior in Aurelian. Eumenius mentions Batavice; Palmy ra, and according to Procopius, he was Prince of the Saracens, 
some critics, without any reason, would fain alter the word to Ba- | who lived upon the banks of the Euphrates. (Eck. Doct. Num. Vet. 
gaudice. | vol. vii. p. 489.)—G.]} : y 
f Eumen., in Vet. Panegyr. iv. 8 k Hist. August. p. 192,192. Zosimus, }. i. p. 36. Zonaras, Ixii. p. 
€ Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 246. Autun was not restored till | 633. The last is clear and probabie, the others confused and incon- 
the reivn of Diocletian. See Eumenius de restaurandis scholis | sistent. The text of Syncellus, if not corrupt, is absolute nonsense, 
h Almost every thing that is said of the manners of Odenathus and 1 Odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, from the spoils of the 


Zenobia, is taken from their lives in the Augustan History, by Tre- | enemy, presents of gems and toys, which he received with infinite 
bellius Pollio, see p. 192, 198. delight. 
t She never admitted her husband's embraces but for the sake of m Some very unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia, as if 
terity. If her hopes were baffled, in the ensuing month she re- | she was accessary to her husband's death. 
iterated the experiment. ® Hist, August. p. 180, 181. 
Vor. {.—P. ~ 





her valour. 








qe 
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ded the inheritance of her ancestors, the populous and 
fertile kingdom of Egypt.° The emperor Claudius 
acknowledged her merit, and was content, that, while 
he pursued the Gothic war, she should assert the dig- 
nity of the empire in the east.P The conduct, howev- 
er, of Zenobia was attended with some ambiguity ; 
nor is it unlikely that she had conceived the design of 
erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. She 
blended with the popular manners of Roman princes 
the stately pomp of the courts of Asia, and exacted 
from her subjects the same adoration that was paid to 
the successors of Cyrus. 
sons‘ a Latin education, and often showed them to the 
troops adorned with the imperial purple, For herself 
she reserved the diadem, with the heii but doubt- 
ful title of Queen of the East. 

When Aurelian passed over into Asia, 
against an adversary whose sex alone 
could render her an object of contempt, 
his presence restored obedience to the province of Bi 
thynia, already shaken bythe arms and intrigues of 
Zenobia.* Advancing at the head of his legions, he 
accepted the submission of Ancyra, and was admitted 
into Tyana, after on obstinate siege, by the help of a 
perfidious citizen. The generous though fierce temper 
of Aurelian abandoned the traitor to the rage of the 
soldiers: a superstitious reverence induced him to 
treat with lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the 
philosopher.* Antioch was deserted on his approach, 


| The expedition 
of Aurelian, 


A. D. 272. 


till the emperor, by his salutary edicts, recalled the | 


fugitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, 
from necessity rather than choice, had been engaged in 
the service of the Palmyrenian queen. 
ed mildness of such a conduct reconciled the minds of 
the Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the 
wishes of the people seconded the terror of his arms.* 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her 
reputation, had she indolently permitted 
ihe emperor of the west to approach 
within an hundred miles of her capital. 
The fate of the east was decided in two great battles ; 
so similar in almost every circumstance, that we can 
scarcely distinguish them from each other, except by 
observing that the first was fought near Antioch," and 
the second near Emesa.” In both, the queen of Pal- 
myra animated the armies by her presence, and devolv- 
ed the execution of her orders on Zabdas, who had al- 
ready signalized his military talents by the conquest 
of Egypt. ‘The numerous forces of Zenobia consisted 
for the most part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry 
clothed in complete steel. The Moorish and Illyrian 


The emperor de- 
feats the Palmyre- 
nians in the battles 
of Antioch and 
Emesa. 


horse of Aurelian were unable to sustain the ponderous | 
They fled in real or af-| 


charge of their antagonists. 
fected disorder, engaged the Palmyrenians in a labor- 
ious pursuit, harassed them by a desultory combat, 
and at length discomfited this impenetrable but unwiel- 
dy body of cavalry. The lightinfantry, in the mean 
time, when they had exhausted their quivers, remain- 
ing without protection against a closer onset, exposed 





© [This appears very doubtful—Claudius during his reign had been 
styled emperor, by the medals of Alexandria, which are very nu- 
merous. If Zenobia had any power in Egypt, it must have been at 
the commencement of the reign of Aurelian—For the same reason 
her conquests as far as Galatia are improbable. Perhaps Zenobia had 
oe i: Egypt, inthe name of Claudius, and becoming more 

Id after the death of this prince, subjected it entirely to her own 
power,—G.]} 

p See in Hist. August. p. 198. Aureliun’s testimony to her merit; 
and for the conquest of Egypt, Zosimus, |. i. p. 39, 40. 

4 Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vaballathus. It is supposed that 
the two former were already dead before the war. On the last, Au- 
relian bestowed a smal! province of Armenia, with the title of king; 
several of his medals are still extant. See Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1190. 

r Zosimus, }. i. p. 44. 

* Vopiscus (in Hist. August. p. 217.) gives us an authentic letter, 
and a doubtful vision, of Aurelian. Apollonius of Tyana was born 
about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of the former) is 


related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, that we are at a loss 
to discover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or u fanatic. 

t Zosimus, |. i. p. 46. 

© Ataplace called Imme. Eutropius, Sextus, Rufus, and Jerome, 
mention only this first battle. 

¥ Vopiscus, in Hist. August. p. 217. mentions only the second. 
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She bestowed on her three | 


The unexpect- | 
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their naked sides to the swords of the legions. Aure- 
lian had chosen these veteran troops, who were usual- 
ly stationed on the Upper Danube, and whose valour 
had been severely tried in the Alemannic war.* After 
the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to 
collect a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, 
the nations subject to her empire had joined the stand- 
ard of the conqueror, who detached Probus, the bravest 
of his generals, to possess himself of the Egyptian 
provinces. Palmyra was the last resource of the wi- 
dow of Odenathus. She retired within the walls of 
her capital, made every preparation for a vigorous re- 
sistance, and declared, with the intrepidity of a hero- 
ine, that the last moment of her reign and of her life 
should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia, a The state of 
few cultivated spots rise like islands out Palmyra 
of the sandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or 
Palmyra, by its signification in the Syriac as well as 
in the Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
| trees which afforded shade and verdure to that temper- 
ate region. The air was pure, and the soil, watered 
by some invaluable springs, was capable of producing 
fruit as well as corn. A place possessed of such sin- 
gular advantages, and situated at a convenient dis- 
tance’ between the Gulf of Persia and the Mediterrane- 
an, was soon frequented by the caravans which con- 
veyed to the nations of Europe a considerable part of 
ithe rich commodities of India. Palmyra insensibly 
increased into an opulent and independent city, and 
connecting the Roman and the Parthian monarchies by 
the mutual benefits of commerce, was suffered to ob- 
serve an humble neutrality, till at length, after the vic- 
| tories of Trajan, the little republic sunk into the bo- 
som of Rome, and flourished more than one hundred 
and fifty years in the subordinate though honourable 
rank of acolony. It was during that peaceful period,’ 
if we may judge from a few remaining inscriptions, 
that the wealthy Palmyrenians constructed those tem- 
ples, palaces, and porticos of Grecian architecture, 
whose ruins, scattered over an extent of several miles, 
have deserved the curiosity of our travellers. ‘The ele- 
vation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect 
new splendour on their country, and Palmyra, for a 
while, stood forth the rival of Rome: but the competi- 
tion was fatal, and ages of prosperity were sacrificed 
to a moment of glory." 

In his march over the sandy desert be- It is besieged by 
tween Emesa aud Palmyra, the emperor Avrelian; 
Aurelian was perpetually harrassed by the Arabs; nor 
|could he always defend his army, and especially his 
baggage, from those flying troops of active and daring 
robbers, who watched the moment of surprise, and 
eluded the slow pursuit of the legions. The siege of 
Palmyra was an object far more difficult and important, 
and the emperor, who with incessant vigour pressed 
|the attacks in person, was himself wounded with a 
dart. ‘The Roman people,” says Aurelian, in an ori- 
ginal letter, “‘ speak with contempt of the war which I 
am waging against a woman. They are ignorant both 
| of the character and of the power of Zenobia. It is 
| impossible to enumerate her warlike preparations, of 
| stones, of arrows, and of every species of missile wea- 

pons. Every part of the walls is provided with two 
or three balista, and artificial fires are thrown from her 
‘military engines. The fear of punishment has armed 
her with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust in the 
| protecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto been fa- 








x Zosimus 1. i. p. 44—48. His account of the two battles is clear 
and circumstantial. 
y It was five hundred and thirty-seven miles from Seleucia, and 
two hundred and three from the nearest coast of Syria, according to 
| the reckoning of Pliny, who, ina few words, (Hist. Natur. v. 21.) 
gives an excellent description of Palmyra. 
zSome English travellers from Aleppo discovered the ruins of 
| Palmyra, about the end of the last century. Our curiosity has since 
been gratified in a more splendid manner by Messieurs Wood and 
Dawkins. For the history of Pulmyra, we may consult the masterly 
dissertation of Dr. Halley in the Philosophical Transactions: Low- 
thorp’s Abridgment, vol, ili. p, 518. 
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vourable to all my undertakings.’* Doubtful, how- 
ever, of the protection of the gods, and of the event of 
the siege, Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer terms 
of an advantageous capitulation ; to the queen, a splen- 
did retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privileges. 
His proposals were obstinately rejected, and the refu- 
sal was accompanied with insult. 

who becomes mas- ‘The firmness of Zenobia was support- 
ter of Zenobia and ed by the hope, that in a very short time 
of the city. famine would compe! the Roman army to 
repass the desert; and by the reasonable expectation 
that the kings of the East, and particularly the Per- 
sian monarch, would arm in the defence of their most 
natural ally. But fortune and the perseverance of Au- 
relian overcame every obstacle. ‘The death of Sapor, 
which happened about this time,” distracted the coun- 
cils of Persia, and the inconsiderable succours that at- 
tempted to-relieve Palmyra, were easily intercepted 
either by the arms or the liberality of the emperor. 
From every part of Syria, a regular succession of con- 
voys safely arrived in the camp, which was increased 
by the return of Probus with his victorious troops from 
the conquest of Egypt. It was then that Zenobia re- 
solved to fly. She mounted the fleetest of her drome- 


daries,* and had already reached the banks of the Eu-| 


phrates, about sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was 
overtaken by the pursuit of Aurelian’s 
light horse, seized, and brought back a 
captive to the feet of the emperor. Her capital soon 
afterwards surrendered, and was treated with unexpect- 
ed lenity. The arms, horses,and camels, with an im- 
mense treasure of gold, silver, silk, and precious 
stones, were all delivered to the conqueror, who, leav- 


A. D. 273 


ing only a garrison of six hundred archers, returned to | 


Emesa, and employed some time in the distribution of 
rewards and punishments at the end of so memorable a 
war, which restored to the obedience of Rome those 
provinces that had renounced their allegiance since the 
captivity of Valerian. 
Behaviour of a 
Zenubia into the presence of Aurelian, he stern- 
ly asked her, How she had presumed to rise in arms 
against the emperors of Rome! The answer of Zeno- 
bia was a prudent mixture of respect and firmness. 
*¢ Because | disdained to consider as Roman emperors 
an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I acknowl- 
edge as my conqueror and my sovereign.” But as 
female fortitude is commonly artificial, so it is seldom 
steady or consistent. The courage of Zenobia de- 
serted her in the hour of trial; she trembled at the 
angry clamours of the soldiers, who called aloud for 
her immediate execution, forgot the generous despair 
of Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her model, 
and ignominiously purchased life by the sacrifice of 
her fame and her friends. It was to their counsels, 
which governed the weakness of her sex, that she im- 
puted the guilt of her obstinate resistance; it was on 
their heads that she directed the vengeance of the 
cruel Aurelian. The fame of Longinus, who was in- 
cluded among the numerous and perhaps innocent vic- 
tims of her fear, will survive that of the queen who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned, him. Genius 
and learning were incapable of moving a fierce un- 
lettered soldier, but they had served to elevate and 
harmonize the soul of Longinus. Without uttering a 
complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, pity- 
ing his unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfort on 
his afflicted friends.* 











® Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 218. 

b From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavoured to extract 
the most probable date 

© Hist. August. p. 218, Zosimus, |. i. p. 50. Though the came! is 
a heavy beast of burden, the dromedary, who is either of the same 
or of a kindred species, is used Sy the natives of Asia and Africa, on 
all occasions which require celerity. The Arabs affirm, that he will 
run over as much ground in one day as their fleetest horses can per- 
form in eight or ten, See Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. p. 222, 
and Shaw's Travels, p. 167. 

4 Pollio in Hist. Aug. p. 199. 

* Vopiscusin Hist.Augu st. p. 219. Zosimus, |. i. p. 51. 
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Returning from the conquest of the Rebellion and 
East, Aurelian had already crossed the tin of Palmyra. 
straits which divide Europe from Asia, when he was 
provoked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians 
had massacred the governor and garrison which he 
had left among them, and again erected the standard 
of revolt. Without a moment’s deliberation, he once 
more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was 
alarmed by his rapid approach, and the helpless city 
of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of his resent- 
ment. We havea letter of Aurelian himself, in which 
he acknowledges,’ that old men, women, children, 
and peasants, had been involved in that dreadful exe- 
cution, which should haye been confined to armed re- 
bellion; and although his principal concern seems di- 
rected to the re-establishment of a temple of the sun, 
he discovers some pity for the remnant of the Palmy- 
renians, to whom he grants the permission of rebuild- 
ing and inhabiting their city. But it is easier to de- 
stroy than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure town, 
a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable village. 
The present citizens of Palmyra, consisting of thirty or 
forty families, have erected their mud-cottages within 
the spacious court of a magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still await- hanlienmengee 
ed the indefatigable Aurelian; to sup- ses the rebellionof 
press a dangerous though obscure rebel, Firmus in Egypt. 
who, during the revolt of Palmyra, had arisen on the 
banks of the Nile. Firmus, the friend and ally, as 
he proudly styled himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, 
was no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In 
| the course of his trade to India, he had formed very 
intimate connexions with the Saracens and the Blem- 
| myes, whose situation on either coast of the Red sea 
| gave them an easy introduction into the Upper Egypt. 
The Egyptians he inflamed with the hope of freedom, 
ard, at the head of their furious multitude, broke into 
the city of Alexandria, where he assumed the imperial 
purple, coined money, published edicts, and raised an 
army, which, as he vainly boasted, he was capable of 
maintaining from the sole profits of his paper trade. 
Such troops were a feeble defence against the approach 
of Aurelian; and it seems almost unnecessary to re- 
late, that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put 
todeath. Aurelian might now congratulate the sen- 
ate, the people, and himself, that in iittle more than 
| three years he had restored universal peace and order 
to the Roman world.t 

Since the foundation of Rome, nO Ap. O74 
general had more nobly deserved a tri- Triumph of Au- 
umph than Aurelian; nor was a triumph "2. 
ever celebrated with superior pride and magnificence.® 
The pomp was opened by twenty elephants, four royal 
tigers, and above two hundred of the most curious an- 
|imals from every climate of the north, the east, and 
|the south. They were followed by sixteen hundred 
gladiators, devoted to the cruel amusement of the ame 
phitheatre. ‘The wealth of Asia, the arms and ensigns 
of so many conquered nations, and the magnificent 
plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were dis- 
posed in exact symmetry or artifical disorder. The 
ambassadors of the most remote parts of the earth, 
of Athiopia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, India, and 
China, all remarkable by their rich or singular dres- 
ses, displayed the fame and power of the Roman em- 
peror, who exposed likewise to the public view the 
presents that he had received, and particularly a great 
number of crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful 
cities. The victories of Aurelian were attested by the 














f Hist. August. p. 219. 

g See Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 220, 242. Asan instance of 
luxury, it is observed, that he had glass windows. He was remark- 
able for his strength and appetite, his courage and dexterity. From 
the letter of Aurelian, we may justly infer, that Pirmus was the last 
of the rebels, and consequently that Tetricus was already suppressed. 

h See the triumph of Aurelian, described by Vopiseus. He relates 

| the particulars with his usual minuteness; and on this occasion, they 
happen vo be interesting. Hist. August. p. 220. 
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long train of ue who reluctantly attended his tri- 
umph, Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, 
Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each people was 
distinguished by its peculiar inscription, and the title 
of Amazons was bestowed on ten martial heroines 
of the Gothic nation who had been taken in arms.' 
But every eye, disregarding the crowd of captives, 
was fixed on the emperor Tetrieus, and the queen of | 
the east. 
had created Augustus, was dressed in Gallie trow- 
sers,* a saffron tunic, and robe of purple. The beau- 
teous figure of Zenobia was confined by fetters of gold; 
a slave “supported the gold chain which encircled her 
neck, and she almost fainted under the intolerable 
weight of jewels, She preceded on foot the magnifi- 
cent chariot in which she once hoped to enter the 
gates of Rome. It was followed by two other chariots, 
still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the Per- 
sian monarch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had 
formerly been used by a Gothic king) was drawn, on 
this memorable occasion, either by four stags or by 
four elephants.' The most illustrious of the senate, 
the people, and the army, closed the solemn proces- 
sion. Unfeigned joy, wonder, and gratitude, swelled 
the acclamations of the multitude ; but the satisfaction 
of the senate was clouded by the appearance of ‘Tetri- 
eus; nor could they suppress a rising murmur, that 
the haughty emperor should thus expose to public 
ignominy the person of a Roman and a magistrate.™ 
But however, in the treatment of his 
unfortunate rivals, Aurelian might in- 
dulge his pride, he behaved towards 


Tiis treatment of 
Tetricus and Ze 
nobia. 


them with a 


exercised by the ancient —_ rors. Princes who, 


without success, had defended their throne or freedom, | 


were frequently strangled in prison, as soon as the 
triumphal pomp asce »nded the capitol. These usurp- 
ers, whom their defeat had convicted of the crime of 
treason, were permitted to spend their lives in affluence 
and honourable repose. The emperor presented Zeno- 
bia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about 
twenty miles from the capital; the Syrian queen in- 
sensibly sunk into a Roman matron, her daughters 
married into noble famili and her race was not yet 
extinct in the fifth century." Tetricus and his son 
were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. They erect- 
ed on the Celian hill a magnificent palace, and as 
soon as it was finished, invited Aurelian to supper. 

On his entrance, he was agreeably surprised with a pic- 
ture which represented their singular history. ‘They 
were delineated offering to the emperor a civic crown 
and the sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his 
hands the ornaments of the senatorial dignity. The 
father was afterwards invested with the government 
of Lucania,° and Aurelian, who soon admitted the 
abdicated monarch to his friendship and conversation, 
familiarly asked him, Whether it were not more de- 
sirable to administer a province of Italy, than to reign 
beyond the Alps? The son long continued a respect- 
able member of the senate; nor was there any of the 





i Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by the 
side of their husbands. But itis a/most impossible that a society of 
Amazons should ever have existed either in the old or new world. 

& The use of bracce. breeches, or trowsers, was still considered in 
Italy as a Gallic and barbarian feshion. The Romans, however, 
had made great advances towards it. To incircle the legs and 
thighs with facia, or bands, was understood in the time of Pompey 
and Horace to be a proof of ill health and effeminacy. In the age 
of Trajan, the custom was confined to the rich and luxurious. It 
gradually was adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very 
curious note of Casaulhon, ad Sueton.in August, c. 82. 

1 Most probably the former; the latter, seen on the medals of Au- 
relian, only denote (according to the learned Cardinal Norris) an 
oriental victory. 

m The expression of Ca!lphurnius (Eclog. i. 50.) Nullos ducet cap 
tiva triumphos, as applied to Rome, contains a very mawifest allu- 
sion and censure. 

® Vopiscus in Hist. Aug. p. 199. Wieronym. in Chron. Prosper in 
Chron. Baronius supposes that Zenobius, bishop of Florence in the 
time of St. Ambrose, was of her family. 

© Vopisc. in Hist. August. p. 222. Eutropius,ix.13. Victor Ju- 
nior. But Pollio, in Hist. August. p. 196. says, that Tetricus was 
made corrector of all Italy. 
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The former, as well as his son, whom he} 


generous clemency, which was seldom | 
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Roman nobility more esteemed by Aurelian, as well 
as by his successors.? 

So long and so various was the POMP His magnificence 
| of Aurelian’s triumph, that although it and devotion, 
| opened with the dawn of day, the slow majesty of 
the procession ascended not the capitol before the 
|ninth hour; and it was already dark when the empe- 
ror returned to the palace. The festival was protract- 
ed by theatrical representations, the games of the cir- 
cus, the hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, 
and naval engagements. Liberal donatives were dis- 
tributed to the army and people, and several institu- 
tions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, contributed 
| to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A considerable 
portion of his oriental spoils was consecrated to the 
| gods of Rome; the capitol, and every other temple, 
| glittered with the offerings of his ostentatious piety ; 
and the temple of the sun alone received above fifteen 
thousand pounds of gold. This last was a magnifi- 
| cent structure, erected by the emperor on the side of 
| the Quirinal hill, and dedicated, soon after the tri- 
| 


umph, to that deity whom Aurelian adored as the 
parent of his life and fortunes. His mother had been 
an inferior priestess in a chapel of the sun; a peculiar 
devotion to the god of light, was a sentiment which 
the fortunate peasant imbibed in his infancy ; and eve- 
ry step of his elevation, every victory of his reign, 
fortified superstition by gratitude.” 
| The arms of Aurelian had vanquish- He suppresses @ 
ed the foreign and domestic foes of the *edition at Rome. 
|republic. We are assured, that, by his salutary 
| rigour, crimes and factions, mischievous arts and per- 
nicious connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble 
| and oppressive government, were eradicated through- 
out the Roman world.’ But if we attentively reflect 
how much swifter is the progress of corruption than 
its cure, and if we remember that the years abandoned 
|to public disorders exceeded the months allotted to 
| the martial reign of Aurelian, we must confess that a 
|few short intervals of peace were insufficient for the 
|arduous work of reformation. Even his attempt to 
restore the integrity of the coin, was opposed by 
|a formidable insurrection. The emperor’s vexation 
breaks out in one of his private letters: ‘ Surely,” 
says he, ** the gods have decreed that my life should 
be a perpetual warfare. A sedition within the walls 
jhas just now given birth to a very serious civil war, 
The workmen of the mint, at the instigation of — 
|cissimus, a slave to whom I had intrusted an employ- 
iment in the finances, have risen in rebellion. hey 
|are at length suppressed; but seven thousand of my 
soldiers have been slain in the contest, of those troops 
| whose ordinary station is in Dacia, and the camps 
‘along the Danube.’ Other writers, who confirm the 
same fact, add likewise, that it happened soon after 
Aurelian’s triumph ; that the decisive engagement was 
fought on the Celian hill; that the workmen of the 
|mint had adulterated the coin; and that the emperor 
restored the public credit, by delivering out good mo- 
ney in exchange for the bad, which the people was 
commanded to bring into the treasury." 
We might content ourselves with re- 


, : Observations 
lating this extraordinary transaction, but upvo it, 


we cannot dissemble how much in its present form it 
appears to us inconsistent and incredible. The de- 
basement of the coin is indeed well suited to the ad- 


— 








p Hist. August, p. 197 
§ Vopiscus in Hist. August. 222. Zosimus. |. i. p. 56. He placed 
| in it the images of Belus and of the sun, which he ad brought from 
Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of hisreign. (Buseb, 
in Chron.) but was most assuredly begun immediately on his acces- 
sion. 

r See in the Augustan History, p. 210. the omens of his fortune. 
fis devotion to the sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and ie 
mentioned in the Caesars of Julian. Commentaire de Spanheim, p. 


09. 

* Vopiscus in Hist. Aug. p 

* Hist. August. p. 222. oes calls those soldiers Hiberi Ripa 
rienses, Castriani, and Dacisci. 

’ Zogimus, |. i. p. 56, Eutropius, ix. 14. Aurel. Victor. 
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ministration of Gallienus; nor is it unlikely that the 
instruments of the corruption might dread the inflex- 
ible justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as the 
profit, must have been confined to a few; nor is it 
easy to conceive by what arts they could arm a people 
whom they had injured, against a monarch whom they 
had betrayed. We might naturally expect, that such 
miscreants should have shared the public detestation, 
with the informers and the other ministers of oppres- 
sion; and that the reformation of the coin should have 
been an action equally popular with the destruction of 
those obsolete accounts, which by the emperor’s order 
were burnt in the forum of Trajan* In an age when 
the principles of commerce were so imperfectly un- 
derstood, the most desirable end might perhaps be ef- 


fected by harsh and injudicious means ; but a tempor- | 
ary grievauce of such a nature can scarcely excite and | 
The repetition of intoler- | 


support a serious civil war. 
able taxes, imposed either on the land or on the ne- 
cessaries of life, may at last provoke those who will 
not, or who cannot, relinquish their country. But the 
case is far otherwise in every operation which, by 
whatsoever expedients, restores the just value of mo- 
ney. The transient evil is soon obliterated by the 
permanent benefit, the loss is divided among multi- 
tudes; and if a few wealthy individuals experience a 
sensible diminution of treasure, with their riches, they 


at the same time lose the degree of weight and im-| 


portance which they derived from the possession of 
them. However Aurelian might choose to disguise 
the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation of 
the coin could only furnish a faint pretence to a party 
already powerful and discontented. Rome, though 
deprived of freedom, was distracted by faction. The 
people, towards whom the emperor, himself a plebeian, 


always expressed a peculiar fondness, lived in perpet- | 


ual dissension with the senate, the equestrian order, 
and the pretorian guards.’ Nothing less than the firm 
though secret conspiracy of those orders, of the au- 
thority of the first, the wealth of the second, and the 
arms of the third, could have displayed a strength 
capable of contending in battle with the veteran le- 
gions of the Danube, which, under the conduct of a 
martial sovereign, had achieved the conquest of the 
west and of the east. 
Cruelty of Au. Whatever was the cause or the ob- 
relian. ject of this rebellion, imputed with so 
little probability to the workmen of the mint, Aurelian 
used his victory with unrelenting rigour." He was 
naturally of a severe disposition. A peasant anda 
soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the impres- 
sions of sympathy, and he could sustain without emo- 
tion the sight of tortures and death. Trained from his 
earliest youth in the exercise of arms, he set too small 
a value on the life of a citizen, chastised by military 
execution the slightest offences, and transferred the 
stern discipline of the camp into the civil administra- 
tion of the laws. His love of justice often became a 
blind and furious passion; and whenever he deemed 
his own or the public safety endangered, he disre- 
garded the rules of evidence, and the proportion of 
punishments. ‘The unprovoked rebellion with which 
the Romans rewarded his services, exasperated his 
haughty spiit. ‘The noblest families of the capital 
were involved in the guilt or suspicion of this dark 
conspiracy. A hasty spirit of revenge urged the 
bloody prosecution, and it proved fatal to one of the 
nephews of the emperor. The executioners (if we 
may use the expression of a contemporary poet) were 
fatigued, the prisons were crowded, and the unhappy 
senate lamented the death or absence of its most illus- 





=x Hist. Angust. p. 222. Aurel. Victor. 

y Walready raged before Auretian’s return from Egypt. See Vo- 
piscus, who quotes an original letter. Hist. August. p. 244. 

2 Vopiecus in Hist. August. p. 222. The twoVictors. Eutropius, 
iz. 14. Zosimus (1. i, p. 43.) mentions only three senators, and pla- 
ces their death before the eastern war. 
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| trious members.* Nor was the pride of Aurelian less 
offensive to that assembly than his cruelty. Ignorant 


or impatient of the restraints of civil institutions, he 
disdained to hold his power by any other title tham 
that of the sword, and governed by right of conquest 
an empire which he had saved and subdued.° 

It was observed by one of the most yy, warchesinte 
sagacious of the Roman princes, that the the east, and is 
talents of his predecessor Aurelian were **#ssinated. 
better suited to the command of an army, than to the 
| government of an empire.° Conscious of the character 
|tn which nature and experience had enabled him to 
excel, he again took the field a few A. D.274. 
months after his triumph. It was ex- October. 
pedient to exercise the restless temper of the legions . 
in some foreign war, and the Persian monarch, exult- 
ing in the shame of Valerian, still braved with impu- 
nity the offended majesty of Rome. At the head of 
an army, less formidable by its numbers than by its 
discipline and valour, the emperor advanced as far as 
the straits which divide Europe from Asia. He there 
experienced, that the most absolute power is a weak 
defence against the effects of despair. He had threat- 
ened one of his secretaries who was accused of extor- 
tion; and it was known that he seldom threatened in 
vain. The last hope which remained for the criminal, 
was to involve some of the principal officers of the army 
in his danger, or at leastin his fears. Artfully counter- 
feiting his master’s hand, he showed them, in a long and 
bloody list, their own names devoted to death. Without 
suspecting or examining the fraud, they resolved to se- 
cure their own lives by the murder of the emperor. On 
his march, between Byzantium and Heraclea, Aurelian 
| was suddenly attacked by the conspirators, whose sta- 
tions gave thema right to surround his person, and, after 
a short resistance, fel! by the hands of Mucapor,a gen- 
eral whom he had always loved and 4. D. 275, 
i trusted. He died regretted by the army, January. 
detested by the senate, but universally acknowledged 
as a warlike and fortunate prince, the useful though 
severe reformer of a degenerate state.* 








—<— 
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Conduct of the army and Senate after the death of Aure- 
lian—Reigns of Tacitus, Probus, Carus, and his sone. 


Sucn was the unhappy condition of Exsreordiaary 
the Roman emperors, that, whatever contest between 
might be their conduct, their fate was a = 
commonly the same. A life of pleasure choice of an em- 
or virtue, of severity or mildness, of in- peror. 

dolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave; and 
almost every reign is closed by the same disgusting 
repetition of treason and murder. ‘The death of Aure- 
lian, however, is remarkable by its extraordinary con- 
sequences. The legions admired, lamented, and re- 
venged, their victorious chief. The artifice of his 
perfidious seeretary was discovered and punished. 
The deluded conspirators attended the funeral of their 
injured sovereign, with sincere or well-feigned con- 
trition, and submitted to the unanimous resolution of 
the military order, which was signified by the follow- 
ing epistle: ** The brave and fortunate armies to the 
senate and people of Rome.—The crime of one man, 
and the error of many, have deprived us of the late 
emperor Aurelian. May it please you, venerable lords 
and fathers! to place him in the number of the gods, 
and to appoint a successor whom your judgment shall 
declare worthy of the imperial purple! None of those, 








a Nulla catenati feralis pompa senatus 
Carnificum lassabit opus ; nec carcere pleno 
Infelix raroa numerabhit curia Patres. Calphurn. Eclog. 1. 60. 

b According to the younger Victor, he sometimes wore the diadem. 
Deus and Dominus appear on his medals. 
e It was the observation of Diocletian. 

gust. p. 224. 
4 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 221. 
ix. 15. The two Victors. 


See Vopiseus in Hist. Au- 
Zasimus, |. i. p. 57. Eutrop. 


a 
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whose guilt or misfortune have contributed to our loss, 
shall ever reign over us.’”** The Roman senators 
heard without surprise, that another emperor had been 
assassinated in his camp; they secretly rejoiced in 
the fall of Aurelian; but the modest and dutiful ad- 
dress of the legions, when it was communicated in full 
assembly by the consul, diffused the most pleasing as- 
tonishment. Such honours as fear and perhaps es- 
teem could extort, they liberally poured forth on the 
memory of their deceased sovereign. Such acknow- 
ledgments as gratitude could inspire, they returned to 
the faithful armies of the republic, who entertained so 
just a sense of the legal authority of the senate in the 
choice of an emperor. Yet, notwithstanding this flat- | 
tering appeal, the most prudent of the assembly de- 
clined exposing their safety and dignity to the caprice | 
of an armed multitude. ‘The strength of the legions | 
was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those | 
who may command are seldom reduced to the neces- 
sity of dissembling; but could it naturally be expec- 
ted, that a hasty repentance would correct the inveter- | 
ate habits of fourscore years? Should the soldiers 
relapse into their accustomed seditions, their insolence 
might disgrace the majesty of the senate, and prove 
fatal to the object of its choice. Motives like these 
dictated a decree, by which the election of a new em- 
peror was referred to the suffrage of the military or-| 
der. 
A. D. 975. Feb.3. _ Phe contention that ensued is one of 
A peaceful inter- the best attested, but most improbable, 
regnum of ¢ight events in the history of mankind.” The 
months. 2 ae : 

troops, as if satiated with the exercise 
of power, again conjured the senate to invest one of its 
own body with the Imperial purple. The senate still | 
persisted in its refusal ; the army in its request. The 
reciprocal offer was pressed and rejected at least three 
times, and whilst the obstinate modesty of either par- | 
ty was resolved to receive a master from the hands of 
the other, eight months insensibly elapsed :* an ama- 
zing period of tranquil anarchy, during which the Ro- 
man world remained without a sovereign, without an 
usurper, and without a sedition. The generals and 
magistrates appointed by Aurelian continued to exe- 
cute their ordinary functions; and it is observed, that 
a proconsul of Asia was the only considerable person 
removed from his office, in the whole course of the 
interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar, but much less authen- 
tic, is supposed to have happened after the death of | 
Romulus, who, in his life and character, bore some 
affinity with Aurelian. The throne was vacant during 
twelve months, till the election of a Sabine philoso- 
pher, and the public peace was guarded in the same 
manner, by the union of the several orders of the state. 
But, in the time of Numa and Romulus, the arms of 
the people were controlled by the authority of the 
patricians; and the balance of freedom was easily | 
preserved in a small and virtuous community.’ - The | 
decline of the Roman state, far different from its infan- | 
cy, was attended with every circumstance that could 
banish from an interregnum the prospect of obedience 
and harmony: an immense and tumultuous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the servile equality of despot- 
ism, an army of four hundred thousand mercenaries, 
and the experience of frequent revolutions. Yet, not- 








a Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 222. Aurelius Victor mentions a for 
mal deputation from the troops to the senate. 

b Vospiscus, our principal authority, wrote at Rome, sixteen years 
only after the death of Aurelian; and, besides the recent notoriety 


of tie facts, constantly draws his materials from the journals of the | 
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senate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zosimus and 
Zonaras appear as ignorant of this transaction as they were in gene 
ral of the Roman constitution, 

¢ [This interregnum was at the most seven months. Aurelian was 
assassinated towards the middle of March, in the year of Rome 1028, 
Tacitus was elected the 25th of September, of the same year.—@.} 

4 Liv. i. 17.  Dionys, Halicarn. |. ii. p. 115. Plutarch in Numa, p. 
60. The first of these writers relates the story like an orator, the 
second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, and none of 
them probably without some intermixture of fable. 
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withstanding all these temptations, the discipline and 
memory of Aurelian still restrained the seditious tems 
per of the troops, as well as the fatal ambition of 
their leaders. ‘The flower of the legions maintained 
their stations on the banks of the Bosphorus, and 
the imperial standard awed the less powerful camps 
of Rome and of the provinces. A generous though 
transient enthusiasm seemed to animate the militar 
order; and we may hope that a few real patriots culti- 
vated the returning friendship of the army and the sen- 
ate, as the only expedient capable of restoring the 
republic to its ancient beauty and vigour. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, A. D. 975. Sept. 
near eight months after the murder of 2%. The consul 

: assembles the 

Aurelian, the consul convoked an assem- gcnate. 
bly of the senate, and reported the doubt- 
ful and dangerous situation of the empire. He slightly 
insinuated, that the precarious loyalty of the soldiers 
depended on the chance of every hour, and of every 
accident; but he represented, with the most convincing 
eloquence, the various dangers that might attend an 
further delay in the choice of an emperor. Intelli- 
gence, he said, was already received, that the Germans 
had passed the Rhine, and occupied some of the 
strongest and most opulent cities of Gaul. ‘The ambi- 
tion of the Persian king kept the east in perpetual 
alarms ; Egypt, Africa, and ices were exposed 


| to foreign and domestic arms, and the levity of Syria 


would prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity of 
the Roman laws. The consul then addressing him- 
self to Tacitus, the first of the senators,* required his 
opinion on the important subject of a proper candidate 
for the vacant throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to ac- 
cidental greatness, we shall esteem the 
birth of Tacitus more truly noble than that of kings. 
He claimed his descent from the philosophic historian, 
whose writings will instruct the last generations of 
mankind. The senator Tacitus was then seventy-five 
years of age.* The long period of his innocent life was 
adorned with wealth and honours. He had twice been 
invested with the consular dignity," and enjoyed with 
elegance and sobriety his ample patrimony of between 
two and three millions sterling.' The experience of 


Character of 
Tacitus. 


|so many princes, whom he had esteemed or endured, 


from the vain follies of Elagabalus to the useful rigour 
of Aurelian, taught him to form a just estimate of the 
duties, the dangers, and the temptations, of their 
Sublime station. From the assiduous study of his 
immortal ancestor, he derived the knowledge of the 
Roman constitution, and of human nature.’ The voice 
of the people had already named Tacitus as the citizen 
the most worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour 
reached his ears, and induced him to seek the retire- 
ment of one of his villas in Campania. He had 
passed two months in the delightful privacy of Baie, 
when he reluctantly obeyed the summons of the con- 
sul to resume his honourable place in the senate, and 
to assist the republic with his counsels on this import- 
ant occasion. 
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© Vopiscus (in Hist. August. p. calls him, “ prima sententia 
consularis ;" and soon afterwards Princeps senatus. It is natural 
Lo suppose, that the monarchs of Rome, disdaining that hamble title, 
resigned it to the most ancient of the senators. 

f The only objection to this genealogy is, that the historian was 
named Cornelius, the emperor Claudius. But under the lower em- 
pire, surnames were extremely various and uncertain. 

« Zonaras, |. xii. p. 687, The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an ob- 
vious mistake, transfers that age to Aurelian. 

b In the year 273, he was ordinary consul. But he must have 
been Suffectus many years before, and most probably under Vale- 
rian. 

i Bis millies octingenties. Vopiscus In Hist. August. p. 229. 
This sum, according to the old standard, was equivalent to eight 
hundred and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the 
valne of three pounds sterling. But in the age of Tacitus, the coin 
had lost much of its weight and purity. 5 : 

) After his accession, he gave orders that ten copies of the historian 
should be annually transcribed and placed in the public libraries, 
The Roman libraries have long since perished, and the most valu- 
able part of Tacitus was preserved in a single MS. and discovered 
in a monastery of Westphalia. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art. Tucite, 
and Lipsius ad Annal. ii. 9. 
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He arose to speak, when, from every 
quarter of the house, he was saluted 
with the names of Augustus and emperor. ‘Tacitus 
Augustus, the gods preserve thee, we choose thee for 
our sovereign; to thy care we intrast the republic and 
the world. Accept the empire from the authority of 
the senate. It is due to thy rank, to thy conduct, and 
to thy mannefs.”” As soon as the tumult of aeclama- 
tion subsided, Tacitus attempted to decline the dan- 
gerous honour, and to express his wonder, that they 
should elect his age and infirmities to succeed the 
martial vigour of Aurelian. ‘“ Are these limbs, con- 
script fathers, fitted to sustain the weight of armour, 
or to practise the exercises of the camp? The variety 
of climates, and the hardships of a military life, would 
soon oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only 
by the most tender management. My exhausted 
strength scarcely enables me to discharge the duty of 
a senator; how insufficient would it prove to the ar- 
duous labours of war and government! Can you 
hope, that the legions will respect a weak old man, 
whose days have been spent in the shade of peace and 
retirement? Can you desire that I should ever find 
reason to regret the favourable opinion of the senate ?”’* 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it 
might possibly be sincere, was encoun- 
tered by the affectionate obstinacy of the senate. Five 
hundred voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, 
that the greatest of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, had ascended the throne 
jn a very advanced season of life; that the mind, not 
the body, a sovereign, not a soldier, was the object of 
their choice; and that they expected from him no 
more than to guide by his wisdom the valour of the 
legions. These pressing though tumultuary instances 
were seconded by a more regular oration of Metius 
Falconius, the next on the consular bench to Tacitus 
himself. He reminded the assembly of the evils 


He is elected 
emperor. 


and accepts the 
purple. 


which Rome had endured from the vices of headstrong | 


and capricious youths, congratulated them on the elec- 
tion of a virtuous and experienced senator, and, with a 
manly, though perhaps a selfish, freedom, exhorted 
Tacitus to remember the reasons of his elevation, and 
to seek a successor, not in his own family, but in the 
republic. ‘The speech of Falconius was enforced by 
a general acclamation. The emperor elect submitted 
to the authority of his country, and received the volun- 
tary homage of his equals. The judgment of the 
senate was confirmed by the consent of the Roman 
people, and of the pretorian guards.' 
Avthorityofthe ‘The administration of Tacitus was 
senate, not unworthy of his life and principles. 
A grateful servant of the senate, he considered that 
national council as the author, and himself as the sub- 
ject, of the laws.” He studied to heal the wounds 
which imperial pride, civil discord, and military vio- 
lence, had inflicted on the constitution, and to restore, 
at least, the image of the ancient republic, as it had 
been preserved by the policy of Augustus, and the vir- 
tues of Trajan and the Antonines. It may not be use- 


less to recapitulate some of the most important prero- | 


gatives which the senate appeared to have regained by 
the election of Tacitus." 1. To invest one of their 
body, under the title of emperor, with the general 
command of the armies, and the government of the 
frontier provinces. 2. T'o determine the list, or, as it 
was then styled, the college of consuls. They were 
twelve in number, who, in successive pairs, each 
during the space of two months, filled the year, and 














k Vopiscus in Hist. August. p, 227. 

! Hist. August. p. 228. Tacitus addressed the pretorians by the 
appellation of sanetissimi milites, and the people by tha‘ of sacra- 
tissimi Quirites. 

m In his manumissions he never exceeded the number of an hun- 
dred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under Au- 
Ga. and at length repealed by Justinian. See Casaubon ad locum 

Opisci. 

® See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, in the Augustan 
History ; we may be well assured, that whatever the soldier gave, 
the senator had already given 
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represented the dignity of that ancient office. The 
authority of the senate, in the nomination of the con- 
suls, was exercised with such independent freedom, 
that no regard was paid to an irregular request of the 
emperor in favout of his brother Florianus. “The 
senate,”’ exclaimed Tacitus, with the honest transport 
of a patriot, ‘understand the character of a prince 
whom they have chosen.” 3. 'To appoint the procon- 
suls and presidents of the provinces, and to confer on 
all the magistrates their civil jurisdiction. 4. To re- 
ceive appeals through the intermediate office of the 
prefect of the city from all the tribunals of the em- 
pire. 5. To give force and validity by their decrees, 
to such as they should approve of by the emperor’s 
edicts. 6. To these several branches of authority we 
may add some inspection over the finances, since, even 
in the stern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power to 
divert a part of the revenue from the public service.° . 

Circular epistles were sent, without Their ey and 
delay, toall the principal cities ofthe em- onfidence. 
pire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Thessalonica, Corinth, 

Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim 
their obedience, and to inform them of the happy re- 
volution which had restored the Roman senate to its 
ancient dignity. Two of these epistles are still ex- 
}tant. We likewise pucsess two very singular frag- 
| ments of the private correspondence of the senators on 
this occasion. They discover the most excessive joy, 
jand the most unbounded hopes. “ Cast away your 
indolence,” it is thus that one of the senators ad- 
dresses his friend, **‘ emerge from your retirements of 
Baie and Puteoli. Give. yourself to the city, to the 
senate. Rome flourishes, the whole republic flourishes 
Thanks to the Roman army, to an army truly Roman 
at length we have recovered our just authority, the egd 
of all our desires. We hear appeals, we appoint p 
consuls, we create emperors; perhaps too we may 
strain them—to the wise a word is sufficient.”’ ? 

lofty expectations were, however, soon disappointed 
nor, indeed, was it possible that the armies and 
provinces should long obey the luxurious and un 
like nobles of Rome. On the slightest touch, the 
supported fabric of their pride and»power fell to t 
ground. The expiring senate displayed a sudden lu 
tre, blazed for a moment, and was extinguished for ever 

All that had yet passed at Rome was) 4 p ong. 
| no more than a theatrical representation, Tacitus is ac- 
| unless it was ratified by the more sub- knewledged by the 

: . . army. 

stantial power of the legions. Leavy 
|the senators to enjoy their dream of freedom and am- 
| bition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thracian camp, and 
| was there, by the pretorian prefect, presented to the 

assembled troops, as the prince whom they themselves 
| had demanded, and whom the sénate had bestowed. 
| As soon as the prefect was silent, the emperor ad- 
| dressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence and pro- 
|priety. He gratified their avarice by a liberal distri- 

bution of treasure, under the names of pay and donative. 
| He engaged their esteem by a spirited declaration, that 
although his age might disable him from the perfor- 
mance of military exploitsy his counsels should never 
| be unworthy of a Roman general, the successor of the 
| brave Aurelian.‘ 

Whilst the deceased emperor was The Alani invade 
'making preparations for a second expe- Asia, and are re- 
‘dition in the Bast, he had negociated ?™*e4 by Tacitus, 
| with the Alani, a Seythiam people, who pitched their 

tents in the neighbourhood of the lake Meotis. Those 
barbarians, allured by presents and subsidies, had 
| promised to invade Persia with a numerous body of 
Tight cavalry. They were faithful to their en 
|ments ; but when they arrived on the Roman frontier, 
| Aurelian was already dead, the design of the Persian 
war was at least suspended, and the generals, who, 











| © Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 216. The passage is perfectly clear ; 
| yet Casaubon and Salmasius wish to correct it. 
P Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 290, 232, 233. The senators cele- 
brated the happy restoration with hecatombs and public rejoicings. 
4 Hist. August. p. 228. 
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during their interregnum, exercised a doubtful autho- 
rity, were unprepare xd either to receive or to oppose 
them. Provoked by such treatment, which they con- 
sidered as trifling and perfidious, the Alani had re- 
course to their own valour for their payment and re- 
venge; and as they moved with the usual swiftness 
of Tartars, they had soon spread themselves over 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Ga- 
latia. The legions, who from the opposite shores of 
the Bosphorus could almost distinguish the flames of 
the cities and villages, impatiently urged their general 
to lead them against the invaders. The conduct of 
Tacitus was suitable to his age and station. 
vinced the barbarians of the faith, as well as of the 
power, of the empire. Great numbers of the Alani, 
appeased by the punctual discharge of the engage- 
ments which Aurelian had contracted with them, re- 
linquished their booty and captives, and quietly re- 
treated to their own deserts, beyond the Phasis. 
Against the remainder who refused peace, the Roman 
emperor waged, in person, a successful war. Second- 
ed by an army of brave and experienced veterans, in a 
few weeks he delivered the provinces of Asia from the 
terror of the Scythian invasion 
Death of the em- But the glory and life of Tacitus were 
peror Tacitus. of short duration. ‘Transported, in the 
depth of winter, from the soft retirement of Campania 
to the foot of mount Caucasus, he sunk under the un- 
accustomed hardshiy fa military life. ‘The 
of the body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. 
For a while, the angry and selfish passions of the sol- 


» fatioues 


He con- | 


diers had been suspended by the enthusiasm of public | 


virtue. They soon broke out with redoubled violence, 
and raged in the camp, and even in the tent, of the 
aged emperor. His mild and amiable character served 
only to inspire contempt, and he was incessantly tor- 
mented with factions which he could not assuage, and 
by demands which it was impossible to satisfy. What- 
ever flattering expectations he had conceived of recon- 
ciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon was convinced, 
that the licentiousness of the army disdained the feeble 


restraint of laws, and his last hour was hastened by | 


anguish and disappointment. It may be doubtful 

whether the soldiers imbr 

of this innocent ee 

A. D. 276. April lence was the cause 
12. e pire ‘d at T'yana in C 

reign of only six mont!s and ab ut twenty days.' 

The eve f Tacitus were scarcely 


It is certain that their inso- 


Usurpation and 


| their hands in the blood | 


f hi 
his death He 
oaheiien after a| 


death of his bro- closed, before his brother Florianus| 


ther Florianus. showed himself unworthy to reiga, by 


the hasty usurpation of t 
the approbation of the senate. “The reverence for the 
Roman constitution, which yetinfluenced the camp and 
the provinces, 
to censure, but not to provoke them to oppose, the 


1e purple, without expecting | 
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Cilicia, where the summer proved remarkably un- 
wholesome. Their numbers were diminished by fre- 
quent desertion, the passes of the mountains were 
feebly defended ; Tarsus opened its gates; and the 
soldiers of Florianus, when they had permitted him to 
enjoy the a, title about three months, delivered 
the empire from civil war by the easy 

sacrifice of a prince whom they despised." 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne ‘rheir family sub- 
had so perfectly erased every notion of sists in obscurity: 
hereditary right, that the family of an unfortunate em- 
peror was incapable of exciting the jealousy of his suc- 
cessors. The children of Tacitus and Florianus were 
permitted to descend into a private station, and to 
mingle with the general mass of the people. Their 
poverty indeed became an additional safeguard to their 
innocence. When Tacitus was elected by the senate, 
he resigned his ample patrimony to the public service,* 
an act of gene rosity specious In appearance e, but which 
evidently diselosed his intention of transmitting the 
empire to his descendants. ‘The only consolation of 
their fallen state, was the remembrance of transient 
greatness, and a distant hope, the child of a flattering 
propheey, that, at the end of a thousand years, a 
monarch of the race of ‘Tacitus should arise, the pro- 
tector of the senate, the restorer of Rome, and the con- 
queror of the whole earth.’ 

The peasants of Ilyricum, who had Character and 
already given Claudius and Aurelian to 
the sinking empire, had an equal right 
to glory in the elevation of Probus.* Above twenty 
years before, the emperor Valerian, with his usual 
penetration, had discovered the rising merit of the 
young soldier, on whom he conferred the rank of tri- 
bune, long before the age prescribed by the military 
regulations. ‘The tribune soon justified his choice, by 
a victory over a great body of Sarmatians, in which he 
saved the life of a near relation of Valerian; and de- 
served to receive from the emperor’s hand the collars, 
bracelets, spears, and banners, the mural and the civic 
crown, and all the honourable rewards reserved by an- 
cient Rome for successful valour. The third, and 
afterwards the tenth, levion were entrusted to the com- 
mand of Probus, who, in every step of his promotion, 
showed himself superior to the station which he filled. 
Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Eu- 
phrates, and the Nile, by turns afforded him the most 
splendid occasions of displaying his personal prowess 
and his conduct in war. Aurelian was indebted to 
him for the conquest of Egypt, and still more indebted 


July. 


elevation of the 
emperor Probus. 


| for the honest courage with which he often checked 


the cruelty of his master. Tacitus, who desired by 
the abilities of his generals to supply his own de- 


| ficiency of military talents, named him commander in 


was sufficiently strong to dispose them | « 


precipitate ambition of Florianus. The discontent | 


would have evaporated in idle murmurs, had not the 
general of the east, the ! 
himself the avenger of the senate. The contest, how- 
ever, was still unequal ; nor could the most able leader, 
at the head of the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, 
encounter, with any hopes of victory, the legions of 
Europe, whose irresistible strength appeared to support 
the brother of Tacitus. But the fortune and activity 
of Probus triumphed over every obstacle. The hardy 
veterans of his rival, accustomed to cold climates, 


sickened and consumed away in the sultry heats of | 








r Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 330. Zosimus, |. i. p. 57. Zonaras, 
1. xiii. p. 636. Two passages in the life of Probus (p. 226, 228.) con 
vince me. that these Scythian invaders of Pontus were Alani. If we 
may believe Zosimus, (!. i. p. Se.) Florianus pursued them as far as 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus. But he had scarcely time for so long 
and difficult an expedition. 

* Eutropius and Aurelian Victor on!v say that he died; Victor 
Junior adds, that it was ofa fever. Zosimus and Zonaras affirm 
that he was killed by the soldiers. Vopiscus mentious hoth accoun's, 
and seems to hesitate. Yet surely these jarring opinions are easily 
reconciled. 

- According to the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hundred 
ys. 


*hief of all the eastern provine es, with five times the 
eal salary, the promise of the consulship, and the 
hope of atriumph. When Probus ascended the im- 


| pe rial throne, he was about forty-four years of age ;* 


ic Probus, boldly declared | 


| 





in the full possession of his fame, of the love of the 
army, and of a mature vigour of mind and body. 

His acknowledged merit, and the suc- pj, reapertful con- 
cess of his arms against Florianus, left duct towards the 
him without an enemy or a competitor. *°"*** 

Yet, if we may credit his own professions, very far 
from being desirous of the empire, he had ac —— it 
with the most sincere reluctance. ‘“ But itis no longer 
in my power,” says Probus, in a private letter, * to 

u Hist. August. p. 231. Zosimus, |. i. p. 58, 59. Zonaras, |, xii. p. 
637. Aurelius Victor says, that Probus assumed the empire in My- 
ricum; an opinion which (though adopted by a very learned man) 
would throw that period of history into inextricable confusion. 

x Hist. August. p. 229. 

y He was to send judges to the Parthians, Persians, and Sarma- 
tiang. a president to Taprobana, anda proconsul to the Roman island, 
supposed by Casaubon and Salmazius to mean Britain.) Such a his- 
ory os ine (says Vopiseus with proper modesty) will not subsist a 
a thousand years, to expose or justify the prediction. 

z For the private life of Probus, see Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 
234—237 

a According to the Alexandrian Chronicle, he was fifty at the time 
of his death. 
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lay down a title so full of envy and of danger. I must! ever suppressed a domestic foe, whose independence 


continue to personate the character which the soldiers 
have imposed upon me.’® His dutiful address to the 
senate displayed the sentiments, or at least the lan- 


guage, of a Roman patriot: “ When you elected one | 


of your order, conscript fathers! to succeed the em- 
peror Aurelian, you acted in a manner suitable to your 
justice and wisdom. For you are the legal sovereigns 
of the world, and the power which you derive from 
your ancestors, will descend to your posterity. Happy 
would it have been, if Florianus, instead of usurping 
the purple of his brother, like a private inheritance, 
had expected what your majesty might determine, 
either in his favour, or in that of any other person. 
The prudent soldiers have punished his rashness. To 
me they have offered the title of Augustus. But I 
submit to your clemency my pretensions and my mer- 

A.D, 276. its.’ When this respectful epistle was 

August 3. read by the consul, the senators were 
unable to disguise their satisfaction, that Probus should 
condescend thus humbly to solicit a seeptre which he 
already possessed. They celebrated with the warmest 
gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his 
moderation. A decree immediately passed, without a 
dissenting voice, to ratify the election of the eastern 
armies, and to confer on their chief all the several 
branches of the imperial dignity: the names of Cesar 
and Augustus, the title of father of his country, the 
right of making in the same day three motions in the 
senate,‘ the office of Pontifex Maximus, the tribunitian 
power, and the proconsular command; a mode of in- 


vestiture, which, though it seemed to multiply the au-| 


thority of the emperor, expressed the constitution of 
the ancient republic. The reign of Probus correspond- 
ed with this fair beginning. The senate was permitted 
to direct the civil administration of the empire. Their 


faithful general asserted the honour of the Roman! 


arms, and often laid at their feet crowns of gold and 
barbaric trophies, the fruits of his numerous victories.* 
Yet, whilst he gratified their vanity, he must secretly 
have despised their indolence and weakness. Though 
it was every moment in their power to repeal the dis- 
graceful edict of Gallienus, the proud successors of the 
Scipios patiently acquiesced in their exclusion from 
all military employments. They soon experienced, 
that those who refuse the sword, must renounce the 
sceptre. 


Victoriesof Pro. Lhe strength of Aurelian had crushed | 


bus over the on every side the enemies of Rome. Af- 

barbarians. ter his death they seemed to revive with 
an increase of fury and of numbers. They were again 
vanquished by the active vigour of Probus, who, in a 
short reign of about six years,’ equalled the fame of 
ancient heroes, and restored peace and order to every 
province of the Roman world. The dangerous fron- 
tier of Rhetia he so firmly secured, that he left it with- 
out the suspicion of anenemy. He broke the wander- 


ing power of the Sarmatian tribes, and by the terror | 
of his arms compelled those barbarians to relinquish | 


their spoil. The Gothic nation courted the alliance of 
so warlike an emperor.£ He attacked the Isaurians in 
their mountains, besieged and took several of their 
strongest castles," and flattered himself that he had for 


b The letter was addressed to the pretorian prefect, (whom on 
condition of his good beliaviour) he promised to continue in his great 
office. Sce Hist. August. p. 237. 

¢ Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 237. The date of the letter is as 
sured'y faulty. Instead of Non. Februar. we may read Von August. 

4 Hist. August. p. 298. Lt is odd that the senate should treat Pro- 
bus less favourably than Mareus Antoninus. That prince had receiv- 
ed, even before the death of Pius, Jus guinte relationis. See Capi- 
tolin. in Hist. August. p. 24. 

e See the dutiful letter of Probus to the senate, after his German 
victories. Hist. August. p, 279. 


so deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. The 
troubles excited by the usurper Firmasin the Up 

| Egypt, had never been perfectly appeased, and the ci- 
ties of Ptolemais and Coptos, fortified by the alliance 
of the Blemmyes,' still maintained an obscure rebel- 
lion. The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
| auxiliaries the savages of the south, is said to have 
alarmed the-court of Persia) and the great king sued 
|in vain for the friendship of Probus. Most of the ex- 
ploits which distinguished his reign, were achieved by 
the personal valour and conduct of the emperor, inso- 
| much that the writer of his life expresses some amaze- 
ment how, in so short a time, a single man could be 
present in so many distant wars. The remaining ac- 
tions he intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, the ju- 
dicious choice of whom forms no inconsiderable part 
|of his glory. Carus, Diocletian, Maximian, Con- 
| stantius, Galerius, Asclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a 
‘crowd of other chiefs, who afterwards ascended or sup- 
ported the throne, were trained to arms in the severe 
school of Aurelian and Probus.* 

But the most important service which 4 p o7- 
Probus rendered to the republic, was the He delivers Gaul 
deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of “vm the invasion 
| sa 8 2 the Germans, 
|seventy flourishing cities oppressed by 
|the barbarians of Germany, who, since the death of 
| Aurelian, had ravaged that great province with impu- 

nity.'!. Among the various multitude of those fierce in- 
vaders, we may distinguish, with some degree of clear- 
ness, three great armies, or rather nations, successivel 

vanquished by the valour of Probus. He drove bac 

| the Franes into their morasses; a descriptive circum- 
stance from whence we may infer, that the confedera- 
cy known by the manly appellation of Free, alread 

occupied the flat maritime country, intersected and al- 
most overflowed by the stagnating waters of the Rhine, 
and that several tribes of the Frisians and Batavians 
had acceded to their alliance. He vanquished the 
Burgundians, a considerable people of the Vandalice 
race. They had wandered in quest of booty from the 
banks of the Oder to those of the Seine. They es- 
teemed themselves sufficiently fortunate to purchase, 
by the restitution of all their booty, the permission of 
an undisturbed retreat. ‘They attempted to elude that 
article of the treaty. Their punishment was immedi- 
}ate and terrible". But of all the invaders of Gaul, the 
most formidable were the Lygians, a distant people 
who reigned overa wide domain on the frontiers of Po- 
land and Silesia.° In the Lygian nation, the Arii held 
the first rank by their numbers and fierceness. “The 
Arii (it is thus that they are described by the energy of 
Tacitus) study to improve by art and circumstances 
the innate terrors of their barbarism. Their shields 
are black, their bodies are painted black. They choose 
for the combat the darkest hour of the night. ‘Their 
host advances, covered as it were with a funereal 








Cilicia, The Tsaurians for a long time followed the business of 
thieves and pirates. Their principal city, Isaura, was destroyed by 
the consul Servilius, who received the surname of /sauricus.— 
(D'Anv. Geogr. Ane. vol. ii. p. 86.—G 

i [The Blemmyes on the borders of the Nile, near to the grand 


_| cataracts. (D’Anville Geogr. Anc. vol. iii. p. 48.—G. 


j Zosim. |. i. p. 65. Vopiseus in Hist. August. p. 2°9, 240. But it 
seems incredible, that the defeat of the savages of A2thiopia could 
affect the Persian monarch, 

| __k Besides these well-known chiefs, several others are named hy 
| Vopiseus (Hist. August. p. 241.) whose actions have not reached our 
knowledge. 

! See the Cesars of Julian, and Hist. August. p. 278, 240, 241, 

m [It was not till the time of the emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 

mian, that the Burgundians, together with the Allemanni, made an 
invasion into the interior of Gaul. Under the reign of Probus, they 
endeavoured to pass the river which separated them from the Ro- 
| man empire; they were repulsed. Gatterer thinks that this river 


f The date and duration of the reign of Probus are very correctly {wasthe Danube. A passage from Zosimus seems to me to indi- 


ascertained by Cardinal Norris in his learned work, De Epochis Sy- 
ro-Macedonum, p. 96—105. A passage of Eusebius connects the 
second year of Probus with the eras of several of the Syrian cities. 

g Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 239. 

h Zosimus, (!. i. p. 62—65.) tells a very long and trifling story of 
Lycius the Isaurian robber. 

[Tsauria was a smal! province of Asia Minor between Pisidia and 

Vor. L—Q 


| cate that it was rather the Rhine. ae book i. p. 37, of the 
| edition of Henry Etienne, 1581.) —@. 
» Zosimus, |. i. p. 62. Hist. August. p. 240. But the latter sup- 
the punishment inflicted with the consent of their kings; if so, 
it was partial, like the offence. 
© See Cluver. German. Antiq. |. iil. Ptolemy places in their coun- 


| try the city of Caiisia, probably Calish in Silesia. 
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shade ;? nor do they often find an enemy capable of sus- 
taining so strange and infernal an aspect. Of all our 
senses, the eyes are the first vanquished in battle.’’s 
Yet the arms and discipline of the Romans easily dis- 
comfited these horrid phantoms. The Lygii were de- 
feated in a general engagement, and Semno, the most 
renowned of their chiefs, fell alive into the hands of 
Probus. That pradent emperor, unwilling to reduce a 
brave people to despair, granted them an honourable 
capitulation, and permitted them to return in safety to 
their native country. But the losses which they suf- 
fered inthe march, the battle, and the retreat, broke 
the power of the nation: nor is the Lygian name ever 
repeated in the history either of Germany or of the ein- 
pire. The deliverance of Gaul is reported to have 
cost the lives of four hundred thousand of the invaders ; 
a work of labour to the Romans, and of expense to the | 
emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head of eve- | 
ry barbarian.’ But as the fame of warriors is built on | 
the destruction of human kind, we may naturally sus- | 
pect, that the sanguinary account was multiplied by | 
the avarice of the soldiers, and accepted without any | 
very severe examination by the liberal vanity of Pro- 
bus. 


Since the expedition of Maximin, the 
Roman generals had confined their am- 
bition to a defensive war ayainst the na-| 
tions of Germany, who perpetually pressed on the fron- | 
tiers of the empire. The more daring Probus pursued 
his Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed 
his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Necker. He was fully convinced that nothing could 
reconcile the miods of the barbarians to peace, unless 
they experienced in their own country the calamities 
of war. Germany, exhausted by the ill success of the 
last emigration, was astonished by his presence. Nine 
of the most considerable princes repaired to his camp, 
and fell prostrate at his feet. Sucha treaty was hum- 
bly received by the Germans, as it pleased the con- 

ueror to dictate. He exacted a strict restitution of 

the effects and captives which they had carried away | 
_ from the provinces; and obliged their own magistrates 
to punish the more obstinate robbers who presumed to 
detain any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute 
of corn, cattle, and horses, the only wealth of barbari- 
ans, was reserved for the use of the garrisons which 
Probus established on the limits of their territory. He 
even entertained some thoughts of compelling the Ger- 
mans to relinquish the exercise of arms, and to trast 
their differences to the justice, their safety to the pow- 
er, of Rome. To accomplish these salutary ends, the 
constant residence of au imperial governor, supported 
by a numerous army, was indispensably requisite. 
Probus therefore judged it more expedient to defer the 
execution of so great a design; which was indeed ra- 
ther of specious than solid utility. Had Germany 
been reduced into the state ofa province, the Romans, 
with immense labour and expense, would have acquir- 
ed only a more extensive boundary to defend against 
the fiercer and more active barbarians of Scythia. 

He builds a wali) Lnstead of reducing the warlike natives 
from the Rhine to of Germany to the condition of subjects, 
tie Beoube. Probus contented himself with the hum- 
ble expedient of raising a bulwark against their in- 
roads. The country, which now forms the circle of 
Swabia, had been left desert in the age of Augustus 
by the emigration of its ancient inhabitants.t The 
fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony from 
the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds of adventu- 
rers, of a roving temper and of desperate fortunes, oc- 


and carries his 
arms iuto Ger- 
many. 


Pp Feralis umbra, is the expression of Tacitus; it is surely a very 
bold one. 

@ Tacit. Germania (c. 43.) 

® Vopisens in Hist. August. p. 228 

* Hist. August. p. 228,229. Vopiscns quotes a letter from the em- 
peror tothe senate, in which he mentions his design of reducing 
Germany into a province. 

t Strabo, |. viii. According to Velleinus Paterculus, (ii. 108.) Maro- 
boduus led his Marcomanni into Bohemia: Cluverius (German. An- 
tiq. iii, 8.) proves that it was from Swabia. 
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| dred miles.” 


Cuaap. XII. 


cupied the doubtful possession, and acknowledged, by 
the payment of tithes, the majesty of the empire." To 
protect these new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons 
was gradually extended from the Rhine to the Danube. 
About the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence 
began to be practised, these garrisons were connected 
and covered by a strong entrenchment of trees and pali- 
sades. In the place of so rude a bulwark, the empe- 
ror Probus constructed a stone wall of a considerable 
height, and strengthened it by towers at convenient 
distances. From the neighbourhood of Newstadt and 
Ratisbon on the Danube, it stretched across hills, 
valleys, rivers, and morasses, as far as the Wimpsen 
on the Necker, and at length terminated on the banks 
of the Rhine, after a winding course of near two hun- 
This important barrier, uniting the two 
mighty streams that protected the provinces of Europe, 
seemed to fill up the vacant space through which the 
barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, eould pene- 
trate with the greatest facility into the heart of the em- 
ire. But the experience of the world, from China to 
Sritain, has exposed the vain attempt of fortifying any 
extensive tract of country. An active enemy, who 
can select and vary his points of attack, must, in the 
end, discover some feeble spot, or some unguarded mo- 
ment. The strength, as wéll as the attention, of the 
defenders is divided; and such are the blind effects of 
terror on the firmest troops, that a line broken in a 
single place is almost instantly deserted. ‘The fate of 
the wall which Probus erected, may confirm the gen- 
eral observation. Within a few years after his death, 
it was overthrown by the Alemanni. Its scattered ru- 
ins, universally ascribed to the power of the Demon, 
now serve only to excite the wonder of the Swabian 
peasant. 

Among the useful’conditions of peace yrtroduction and 
imposed by Probus on the vanquished settlement of the 
nations of Germany, was the obligation "*'#"# 
of supplying the Roman army with sixteen thousand 
recruits, the bravest and most robust of their youth. 
The emperor dispersed them through all the provinces, 
and distributed this dangerous reinforcement in small 
bands, of fifty or sixty each, among the national troops; 
judiciously observing, that the aid which the repub- 
lic derived from the barbarians, should be felt but not 
seen.’ Their aid was now become necessary. The 
feeble elegance of Italy and the internal provinces 
could no longer support the weight of arms. The har- 
dy frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
minds god bodies equal to the labours of the camp: 
but a perpetual series of wars had gradually diminish- 
edtheirnumbers. The infrequency of marriage, and 
the ruin of agriculture, affected the principles of popu- 
lation, and not only destroyed the strength of the pre- 
sent, but intereepted the hope of future generations. 
The wisdom of Probus embraced a great and beneficial 


| plan of replenishing the exhausted frontiers, by new 


colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, on whom he 
bestowed lands, cattle, instruments of husbandry, and 


|every encouragement that might engage them to edu- 


cate a race of soldiers for the service of the republic. 
Into Britain, and most probably into Cambridgeshire,* 
he transported a considerable body of Vandals. * The 
impossibility of an escape reconciled them to their sit- 





u These settlers, from the payment of tithes, were denominated 
Decumates. Tacit. Germania, c. 29. 

¥ See notes de l'Abbe de la Bleterie a la Germania de Tacite, p. 
183. His account of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he says him- 
self) from the Alsatia Jilustrata of Schepfiin. 

x See Recherches sur les Chinois et les Egyptiens, tom. fi. p. 81— 
102. The anonymous author is well acquainted with the globe in 
general. and with Germany in particular; with regard to the latter, 
he quotes a work of M. Hanselman; but he seems to confound the 
wall of Prohus, designed against the Alemanni, with the fortifica- 
tion of the Mattiaci, constructed in the neighbourhood of Frankfort 
against the Catti. 

y He distributed about fifty or sixty barbarians to a Numerus, as it 
was then called; a corps, with whose-establiabed number we are not 
exactly acquainted. 

2 Camden's Britannia, Introduction, p. 136. but he speaks from 8 
very doubtful conjecture. 


Caap. XI. 


uation, and in the subsequent troubles of that istand, 
they approved themselves the most faithful servants of 
the state.* Great numbers of Franks and Gepide were 
settled on the banks of the Danube and Rhine. A 
hundred thousand Bastarne, expelled from their own 
country, cheerfully accepted an establishment in Thrace 
and soon imbibed the manners and sentiments of Roman 
subjects.” But the expectations of Probus were too 
often disappointed. The impatience and idleness of 
the barbarians could ill brook the slow labours of agri- 
culture. Their unconquerable love of freedom, rising 
against despotism, provoked them into hasty rebellions, 
alike fatal to themselves and to the provinces,* nor could 
these artificial supplies, however repeated by succeed- 
ing emperors, restore the important limit of Gaul and 
Iilyricum to its ancient and native vigour. 

Of all the barbarians who abandoned 
their new settlements, and disturbed 
the public tranquillity, a very small number returned 
to their own country. Fora short season they might 
wander in arms through the empire; but in the end 
they were surely destroyed by the power of a warlike 
emperor. The successful rashness of a party of 
Franks was attended, however, with such memorable 
consequences, that it ought not to be passed unnoticed. 
They had been established by Probus on the sea-coast 
of Pontus, with a view of strengthening the frontier 
against the inrvads of the Alani. A fleet stationed in 
one ef the harbours of the Euxine, fell into the hands 
of the Franks; and they resolved, through unknown 
seas, to explore their way from the mouth of the 
Phasis to that of the Rhine. They easily escaped 
through the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and 
cruising along the Mediterranean, indulged their ap- 


Daring enterprise 
of the Franks. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


petite for revenge and plunder, by frequent descents on | 


the unsuspecting shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. 
The opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port the navies 
of Athens and Carthage had formerly been sunk, was 


sacked by a handful of barbarians, who massacred the | 


greatest part of the trembling inhabitants. From the 
island of Sicily, the Franks proceeded to the columns 
of Hercules, trusted themselves to the ocean, coasted 
round Spain and Gaul, and steering their triumphant 
course through the British channel, at length finished 
their surprising voyage, by landing in safety on the 
Batavian or Frisian shores.t The example of their 
success, instructing their countrymen to conceive the 
advantages, and to despise the dangers, of the sea, 
pointed out to their enterprising spirit a new road to 
wealth and glory. 

Revolt of Satur 
ninus in the east. tivity of Probus, it was almost impos- 
sible that he could at once retain in obedience every 
part of his wide extended dominions. The barbarians, 


Notwithstanding the vigilance and ac-. 


who broke their chains, had seized the favourable op- | 


portunity of a domestic war. 


When the emperor | 


marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the com- | 


niand of the east on Saturninus. ‘That general, a man 


of merit and experience, was driven into rebellion by | 


the absence of his sovereign, the levity of the Alexan- 
drian people, the pressing instances of his friends, and 
his own fears; but from the moment of his elevation, 
he never entertained a hope of empire, or even of life. 
* Alas !"" he said, * the republic has lost a useful ser- 
vant, and the rashness of an hour has destroyed the 
services of many years. You know not,” continued 
he, “‘ the misery of sovereign power; a sword is per- 
petually suspended over our head. We dread our 
very guards, we distrust our companions. The choice 
of action or of repose is no longer in our disposition, 
nor is there any age, or character, or conduct, that can 
protect us from the censure ofenvy. In thus exalting 





& Zosimus, |. i. p. 62 
Vandals was less faithful. 

> Hist. August. p. 240. They were probably expelled by the Goths. 
Zosim. |. i. p. 66. 

© Hist. August. p. 240. 
: 4 Panegyr. v.18, Zosimus, |. i. p. 66. 


According to Vopiscus, another body of 
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me to the threne, you have doomed me to a life of 
cares, and to an untimely fate. The only consolation 
which remains is, the assurance that I shall not fall 
alone.’’* But as the former part of his prediction was 
verified by the victory, so the latter was disappointed 
by the clemency, of Probus. ‘That amiable prince at- 
tempted even to save the unhappy Saturninus from 
the fury of the soldiers. He had more than once so 
licited the usurper himself, to place 4 p on, 
some confidence in the mercy of a sove- 
reigw who so highly esteemed his character, that he 
had punished, as a malicious informer, the first who 
related the improbable news of his defection. Satur- 
ninus might, perhaps, have embraced the generous 
offer, had he not been restrained by the obstinate dis- 
trust of his adherents. Their guilt was deeper, and 
their hopes more sanguine, than those of their experi- 
enced leader. 

The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely 4 p oso 
extinguished in the east, before new of Bonosus and 
troubles were excited in the west, by the Proculus in Gaal. 
rebellion of Bonosus and Proculus, in Gaul. The 
most distinguished merit of those two officers, was 
their respective prowess, of the one in the combats of 
Bacchus, of the other in those of Venus,* yet neither 
of them were destitute of courage and capacity, and 
both sustained, with honour, the august character 
which the fear of punishment had engaged them to as- 
sume, till they sunk at length beneath the superior 
genius of Probus. He used the victory with his ac- 
customed moderation, and spared the fortunes as well 
as the lives of their innocent families.* 

The arms of Probus had now suppres- 4p oa) 
sed all the foreign and domestic ene- Triumph of the 
mies of the state. His mild but steady *™perer Probus 
administration confirmed the re-establishment of the 


| public tranquillity ; nor was there left in the provinces 
|a hostile barbarian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to re- 


vive the memory of past disorders. It was time that 
the emperor should re-visit Rome, and celebrate his 
own glory and the general happiness. The triumph 
due to the valour of Probus was conducted with a 
magnificence suitable to his fortune, and the people 
who had so lately admired the trophies of Aurelian, 
gazed with equal pleasure on those of his heroic suc- 
cessor.' We cannot, on this occasion, forget the des- 
perate courage of about fourseore gladiators, reserved 
with near six hundred others, for the inhuman sports 
of the amphitheatre. Disdaining to shed their blood 
for the amusement of the populace, they killed their 
keepers, broke from the place of their confinement, 


| and filled the streets of Rome with blood and confu- 
| Sion. 


After an obstinate resistance, they were over- 
powered and cut in pieces by the regular forces; but 
they obtained at least an honourable death and the 
satisfaction of a just revenge.* 
The military discipline which reigned py, a: 2:5: 

in the camps of Probus, was less mal eee 
than that of Aurelian, but it was equally rigid and ex- 
act. The latter had punished the irregularities of the 
soldiers with unrelenting severity, the former prevent- 
ed them by employing the legions in constant and 
useful labours. When Probus commanded in Egypt, 
he executed many considerable works for the splen- 
dour and benefit of that rich country. The navigation 





© Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 245, 246. The unfortunate orator 
bad studied rhetoric at Carthage; and was therefore more probably 
a Moor (Zosim. |. i. p. 60.) than a Gaul, as Vopiscus calls him. 

f Zonaras, |. xii. p 628. 

s A very surprising instance is recorded of the prowess of Proculus. 
He had taken one hundred Sarmatian virgins. The rest of the story 
he must relate in his own language; Ex bis una nocte decem inivi; 
omnes tamen, quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies quindecim reddidi. 
Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 246. 

bh Proculus, who was a native of Albengue on the Genoese const, 
armed two thousand of his own slaves. His riches were creat, but 
they were acquired by robbery. It was afterwards a saying of his 
family, Nec latrones esse, nec principes sibi placerey Vopiscus in 
Hist. August. p. 247. 

i Hist. August. p. 24 

& Zosim. |. i. p. 66. 
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of the Nile, so important to Rome itself, was improv- | 
ed ; and temples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were 
constructed by the hands of the soldiers, who acted 
by turns as architects, as engineers, and as husband- 
men.' It was reported of Hannibal, that, in order to 

reserve his troops fro: the dangerous temptations 
of idleness, he had obliged them to form large planta- 
tions of olive trees along the coast of Africa." From 
a similar principle, Probus exercised his legions in 
covering, with rich vineyards, the hills of Gaul and 
Pannonia, and two considerable spots are described, 
which were entirely dug and planted by military la- 
bour.* One of these, known under the name of 
Mount Almo, was situated near Sirmium, the country 
where Probus was born, for which he ever retained a 





partial affection, and whose gratitude he endeavoured 
to secure, by converting into tillage a large and un- | 
healthy tract of marshy ground. An army thus em-| 
ployed, constituted perhaps the most useful, as well as 
the bravest, portion of Roman subjects. 
His death. But in the prosecution of a favourite 
scheme, the best of men, satisfied with 
the rectitude of their intentions, are subject to forget 
the bounds of moderation; nor did Probus himself 
sufficiently consult the patience and disposition of his 
fierce legionaries.° The dangers of the military pro- 
fession seem only to be compensated by a life of plea- 
sure and idleness: but if the duties of the soldier are | 
incessantly aggravated by the labours of the peasant, 
he will at last sink under the intolerable burthen, or 
shake it off with indignation. The imprudence: of 
Probus is said to have inflamed the discontent of his 
troops. More attentive to the interests of mankind 
than to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope, | 
that, by the establishment of universal peace, he | 
should soon abolish the necessity of a standing army | 
and mercenary force? The unguarded expression 
proved fatal to him. In one of the hottest days of 
summer, as he severely urged the unwholesome labour 
of draining the marshes of Sirmium, the soldiers, im- 
patient of fatigue, on a sudden threw down their tools, 
grasped their arms, and broke out into a furious mu- 
tiny. The emperor, conscious of his danger, took re- 
fuge in a lofty tower, constructed for the purpose of 
surveying the progress of the work. The tower was 
A.D. 282. Instantly forced, and a thousand swords 
August. were plunged at once into the bosom of 
the unfortunate Probus. The rage of the troops sub- 
sided as soon as it had been gratified. They then 
lamented their fatal rashness, forgot the severity of | 
the emperor whom they had massacred, and hastened | 
to perpetuate, by an honourable monument, the me- 
mory of his virtues and victories." 
Electionandcha- When the legions had indulged their 
tacter of Carus. grief and repentance for the death of 
Probus, their unanimous consent declared Carus, his 
pretorian prefect, the most deserving of the imperial 
throne. Every circumstance that relates to this 
prince appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He 
gioried in the title of Roman citizen; and affected to 
compare the purity of his blood, with the foreign and 
even barbarous origin of the preceding emperors; yet 
the most inquisitive of his contemporaries, very far 





1 Hist. August. p.2°6. 

m Aurel. Victor in Prob, But the policy of Hannibal, unnoticed by 
any more ancient writer, is irreconcilable with the history of his 
life. te left Africa when he was nine years old. returned to it 
when he was forty-five, and immediately lost his army in the deci 
sive hattle of Zama. Livius. xxx. 47. 

2 Hist. August. p. 240 Evutrop. ix. 17. Anrel. Victor in Prob 
Victor Junior. He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, and grant- 
eda genera! permission of p!anting vines to the Gauls, the Britons, 
and the Pannonians. 

© Julian bestows a severe, and indeed excessive. censure on the ri- 
gour of Pro'us, who, as he thinks, almost deserved his fate. 

P Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 241. He lavishes on this idle hope a | 
large stock of very foolish eloquenre. 

4 Turris ferrata. It seems to have been a moveable tower, and 
cased with iron. 

¥ Probus, et vere probus situs est : Victor omnium gentium Barba- 
rarum : victor etiam tyrannorum. 
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from admitting his claim, have variously deduced his 
own birth, or that of his parents, from Illyricum, from 
Gaul, or from Africa* Though a soldier, le had re- 
ceived a learned education; though a senator, he was 
invested with the first dignity of the army; and in an 
age, when the civil and military professions began to 
be irrecoverably separated from each other, they were 
united in the person of Carus. Notwithstanding the 


| severe justice which he exercised against the assas- 


sins of Probus, to whose favour and esteem he was 
highly indebted, he could not eseape the snspicion of 
being accessary to a deed from whence he derived the 
principal advantage. He enjoyed, at least before his 
elevation, an acknowledged character of virtue and 
abilities;' but his austere temper insensibly degener- 


ated into moroseness and cruelty; and the imperfect 


writers of his life almost hesitate whether they shall 
not rank him in the number of Roman tyrants.*: When 
Carus assumed the purple, he was about sixty years 
of age, and his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, had 


already attained the season of manhood.* 


‘The authority of the senate expired py. sentiments 
with Probus; nor was the repentance of the senate and 


lof the soldiers displayed by the same Pl: 


dutiful regard for the civil power, which they had 
testified after the unfortunate death of Aurelian. The 
election of Carus was decided without expecting the 
approbation of the senate, and the new emperor con- 
tented himself with announcing, in a cold and stately 
epistle, that he had ascended the vacant throne’ A 
behaviour so very opposite to that of his amiable pre- 
decessor, afforded no favourable presage of the new 
reign; and the Romans, deprived of power and free- 
dom, asserted their privilege of licentious murmurs." 
The voice of congratulation and flattery was not how- 
ever silent; and we may still peruse, with pleasure 
and contempt, an eclogue, which was composed on the 
accession of the emperor Carus. ‘Two shepherds, 
avoiding the noontide heat, retire into the cave of 
Faunus. On a spreading beech they discover some 
recent characters. The rural deity had described, in 
prophetic verses, the felicity promised to the empire 
under the reign of so greataprince. Faunus hails the 
approach of that hero, who, receiving on his shoulders 
the sinking weight of the Roman world, shall extin- 
guish war and faction, and once again restore the inno- 
cence and security of the golden age.* 

It is more than probable, that these ¢,..., defeats the 
elegant trifles never reached the ears of Sarmations, and 
a veteran general, who, with the consent marches inte the 
of the legions, was preparing to execute — 
the long suspended design of the Persian war. Be- 
fore his departure for this distant expedition, Carus 
conferred on his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, the 
title of Cesar, and investing the former with almost 
an equal share of the imperial power, directed the 
young prince, first to suppress some troubles which 
had arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of 
his residence at Rome, and to assume the government 
of the western provinces.” The safety of Illyricum 
was confirmed by a memorable defeat of the Sar- 
matians; sixteen thousand of those barbarians re- 





« Yet all this may be conciliated. He was born at Narbonne in 
Iiyricum, confounded by Eutropius with the more famous city of 
that name in Gaul. His father might be an African, and his mother 
a notie Roman. Carus himself was educated inthe capital, See 
Sealiger, Animadversion. ad Euseh. Cliron. p. 241. 

t Prohwe had requested of the senate an equestrian statue and a 
morble palace at the public expense, as a just recompense of the sin- 
gular merit of Carus, Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 2419 

« Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 242,249. Julian excludes the em- 
peror Carus and both his sons from the banquet of the Caesars, 

x John Malala, tom. iii. p. 401. But the authority of that ignorant 
Greek is very slight. He ridiculousty derives from Carus, the city 
of Carrhe, and the province of Caria, the latter of which is men- 
tioned by Homer. 

y Hist. August, p. 249. Carus congratulated the senate, that one 
of their own order was made emperor, 

2 Hist. Anguat. p. 242. 

a See the first eclogueofCalphurnins. The design of it is preferred 
by Fontenelle to that of Virgil's Pollio. See tom. iii. p. 148. 

> Hist. August. p. 353. Eutropius, ix. 18. Pagi, Annal 
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mained on the field of battle, and the number of cap- 
tives amounted to twenty thousand. The old emper- 
or, animated with the fame and prospect of victory, 
pursued his march, in the midst of winter, through the 
countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at length, 
with his younger son Numerian, arrived on the con- 
fines of the Persian monarchy. There, encamping on 
the summit of a lofty mountain, he pointed out to his 
troops the opulence and luxury of the enemy whom 
they were about to invade. 

A. D. 23 The successor of Artaxerxes, Varanes, 
He gives aud: or Bahram, though he had subdued the 
ence to the Pers Segestans, one of the most warlike na- 
sian ambassadors. . T : 

tions of Upper Asia,* was alarmed at 

the approach of the Romans, and endeavoured to retard 
their progress by a negociation of peace. His ambas- 
sadors entered the camp about sunset, at the time 
when the troops were satisfying their hunger with a 
frugal repast. The Persians expressed their desire 
of being introduced to the presence of the Roman 
emperor. They were at length conducted to a soldier, 
who was seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon 
and a few hard pease composed his supper. A coarse 
woollen garment of purple was the only circumstance 
that announced his dignity. The conference was con- 
ducted with the same disregard of courtly elegance. 
Carus, taking off a cap which he wore to conceal his 
baldness, assured the ambassadors, that, unless their 
master acknowledged the superiority of Rome, he 
would speedily render Persia as naked of trees, as his 
own head was destitute of hair.4 Notwithstanding 
some traces of art and preparation, we may discover 
in this scene the manners of Carus, and the severe 
simplicity which the martial princes, who succeeded 
Gallienus, had already restored in the Roman camps. 
The ministers of the great king trembled and retired. 

The threats of Carus were not without 
effect. He ravaged Mesopotamia, cut 
dinary death. in pieces whatever opposed his passage, 


His victories 
and extruor 


made himself master of the great cities of Seleucia | 


and Ctesiphon,( which seemed to have surrendered with- 
out resistance.) and carried his victorious arins beyond 
the Tigris. He had seized the favourable moment 
for an invasion. The Persian councils were distracted 
by domestic factions, and the greater part of their forces 
were detained on the frontiers of India. Rome and 


the east received with transport the news of such im- | 


portant advantages. Flattery and hope painted, in the 
most lively colours, the fall of Persia, the conquest of 
Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and a lasting deliv- 
erance from the inroads of the Scythian nations.‘ But 

A. D. 283. 

Dee. 25. pose the vanity of predictions. They 
were scarcely uttered before they were contradicted 
by his death ; an event attended with such ambiguous 
circumstances, that it may be related in a letter from 
his own secretary to the prefect of the city. “* Carus,” 
says he, “‘ our dearest emperor, was confined by sick- 


ness to his bed, when a furious tempest arose in the | 


camp. The darkness which overspread the sky was 
so thick, that we could no longer distinguish each 
other; and the incessant flashes of lightning took from 
us the knowledge of all that passed in the general 
confusion. Immediately after the most violent clap 
of thunder, we heard a sudden ery, that the emperor 
was dead; and it soon appeared, that his chamber- 
lains in a rage of grief, had set fire to the royal pa- 


SS 


© Agathias, |. iv. p. 195. We find one of his sayings in the Biblio- 
theque Orientale of M. d'Herbelot. “ The definition of humanity in- 
eludes ali other virtues."” 
4 Synesius tells this story of Carinus; and it is much more natural 
to understand it of Carus, than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose to 
do) of Probus. 
we Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 250. Eutropius, ix. 18. The two 
Jictors 
f To the Persian victory of Carus, I refer the dialogue of the Phi- 
lopatris, which has so long been an object of dispute among the 


learned. But to explain and justify my opinion, would requi 
dissertation. . ’ _ 7 — 
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the reign of Carus was destined to ex-| 
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vilion, a cireumstance whicn gave rise to the report 
that Carus was killed by lightning. But, as far as 
we have been able to investigate the trath, his death 
was the natural effect of his disorder.” 

Ihe vacancy of the throne was not py, i, succeeded 
productive of any disturbance. The by his two sons 
ambition of the aspiring generals was Carinus and Ne- 
checked by their toutual fears, and ™*"” 
young Numerian with his absent brother Carinus were 
unanimously acknowledged as Roman emperors. The 
public expected that the successor of Carus would 
pursue his father’s footsteps, and, without allowin 
the Persians to recover from their consternation, woul 
advance sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and 
Ecbatana.® But the legions, however strong in num- 
bers and discipline, were dismayed by the most abject 
superstition. Notwithstanding all the arts that were 
practised to disguise the manner of the late emperor’s 
death, it was found impossible to remove the opinion 
of the multitade, and the power of opinion is irresis- 
tible. Places or persons struck with lightning were 
considered by the ancients with pious horror, as sin- 
gularly devoted to the wrath of heaven.' An oracle 
was remembered, which marked the river Tigris as 
the fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Carus and with their own 
danger, called aloud on young Numerian to obey the 
will of the gods, and to lead them away from this in- 
auspicious scene of war. The feeble emperor was un- 
able to subdue their obstinate prejudice, and the Per- 
sians wondered at the unexpected retreat of a victor- 
| ious enemy? 

The intelligence of the mysterious 4. D. 384. 
fate of the late emperor was soon carried Vices of Carinus. 
| from the frontiers of Persia to Rome; and the senate, 
jas well as the provinces, congratulated the accession 
of the sons of Carus. These fortunate youths were 
strangers, however, to that conscious superiority, 
either of birth or of merit, which can alone render the 
possession of a throne easy, and as it were natural. 
Born and educated in a private station, the election of 
their father raised them at once to the rank of princes; 
and his death, which happened about sixteen months 
afterwards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vast 
empire. To sustain with temper this rapid elevation, 
|an uncommon share of virtue and prudence was re- 
quisite; and Carinus, the elder of the brothers, was 
more than commonly deficient in those qualities. In 
the Gallic war, he discovered some degree of personal 
courage ;* but from the moment of his arrival at Rome, 
| he abandoned himself to the luxury of the capital, and 
to the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet cruel; 
devoted to pleasure, but destitute of taste ; and though 
exquisitely susceptible of vanity, indifferent to the 
public esteem. In the course of a few months, he suc- 
cessively married and divorced nine wives, most of 
whom he left pregnant; and notwithstanding this legal 
inconstancy, found time to indulge such a variety of 
irregular appetites, as brought dishonour on himself 
|and on the noblest houses of Rome. He beheld with 
‘inveterate hatred all those who might remember his 
| former obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He 
| banished or put to death, the friends and counsellors 

whom his father had placed about him, to guide his 
Primer orem youth; and he persecuted with the 
|meanest revenge his school-fellows and companions, 
| who had not sufficiently respected the latent majesty 
of the emperor. With the senators, Carinus affected 
a lofty and regal demeanour, frequently declaring, that 











s Hist. August. p. 250. Yet Eutropius, Festus, Rufus, the two 
Victors. Jerome, Sidonius Apollinaris, Syncellus, and Zonaras, all 
ascri! ethe death of Carus by lightning. 

h See Nemesian, Cynegeticon, v. 71, &e. 

i See Festus and his commentators, on the word Scridonianwm. 
Places struck by lightning were surrounded with a wall; things 
were buried with mysterious ceremony. 

j Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 250. Aurelius Victor seems to be- 
lieve the prediction, and to approve the retreat. 

kx Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 69. He was a contemporary, but s 
poet. 
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he designed to distribute their estates among the pop- 
ulace of Rome. From the dregs of that populace, 
he selected his favourites, and even his ministers. 
The palace, and even the imperial table, was filled 
with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all the various 
retinue of vice and folly. One of his door-keepers' he 
intrusted with the government of the city. In the 
room of the pretorian prefect, whom he put to death, 
Carinus substituted one of the ministers of his Jooser 
pleasures. Another who possessed the same, or even 
a more infamous, title to favour, was invested with the 
consulship. A confidential secretary, who had ac- 

uired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, delivered 

e indolent emperor, with his own consent, from the 
irksome duty of signing his name. 

When the emperor Carus undertook the Persian war, 
he was induced, by motives of affection as well as pol- 
icy, to secure the fortunes of his family, by leaving 
in the hands of his eldest son the armies and provin- 
ces of the west. The intelligence which he soon re- 
ceived of the conduct of Carinus, filled him with 
shame and regret: nor had he concealed his resolution 
of satisfying the republic by a severe act of justice, and 
of adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the brave 
and virtuous Constantius, who at that time was gov- 
ernor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of Constantius 
was for a while deferred; and as soon as the father’s 
death had released Carinus from the control of fear or 
decency, he displayed to the Romans the extravagances 
of Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruelty of Domi- 
tian.” 


He celebrates the 
Roman games. 


The only merit of the administration 
of Carinus that history could record, or 
poetry celebrate, was the uncommon splendour with 
which, in his own and his brother’s name, he exhibited 
the Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre. More than twenty years afterwards, 
wher the courtiers of Diocletian represented to their 
frugal sovereign the fame and popularity of his muni- 
ficent predecessor, he acknowledged, that the reign of 
Carinus had indeed been a reign of pleasure. But 
this vain prodigality, which the prudence of Diocletian 
might justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise and 
transport by the Roman people. The oldest of the cit- 
izens, recollecting the spectacles of former days, the 
triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and the secular 
games of the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they 
were all surpassed by the superior magnificence of Ca- 
rinus.? 


Spectacles of 


The spectacles of Carinus may there- 
Rome. 


fore be best illustrated by the observation 
of some particulars, which history has condescended to 
relate concerning those of his predecessors. If we 
confine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, 
however we may censure the vanity of the design or 
the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to confess, 
that neither before por since the time of the Romans, 
so much art and expense have ever been lavished for 
the amusement of the people. By the order of Pro- 
bus, agreat quantity of large trees, torn up by the roots, 
were transplanted into the midst of the cireus. The 
spacious and shady forest was immediately filled with 
a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand fal- 





1 Cancellarius. This word,so humble in its origin, has by a sin- 
gular fortune risen into the title of the first great office of state in the 
monarchies of Europe. See Casaubon and Salmasius, ad Hist. Au 

. p. 253. 

mit was a cause of grief to Carus, that hisson Numerian was 
still too young to assume the government of the western provinces 
—he would have chosen to have entrusted them to him rather than 
to his brother Carinus. (Vopisc. in Caro.)—G.} 

® Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 253,254. Enutropius, ix. 19. Vic- 
tor Junior. The reign of Diocletian indeed, was so long and prospe 
rous. that it must have been very unfavourable to the reputation of 
Carinus. 

© Vopiseus in Hist. Aucust. p. 254. Hecalls him Carus, but the 
sense is sufficiently obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

P See Calphurnius, Eclog. vii. 42. Wemay observe, that the spec- 


tacles of Probus were still recent, and that the poet is seconded by 
the historian. 

@ The philosopher Montaigne (Essais, |. iii. 6.) gives a very just 
and lively view of Roman magnificence in these spectacles. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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low deer, and a thousand wild boars; and all this vari- 
ety of game was abandoned to the riotous impetuosity 
of the multitude. The tragedy of the succeeding day 
consisted in the massacre of an hundred lions, an equal 
number of lionesses, two hundred leopards, and three 
hundred bears." The collection prepared by the young- 
er Gordian for his triumph, and which his successor 
exhibited in the secular games, was less remarkable by 
the number than by the singularity of the animals. 
Twenty zebras displayed their elegant forms and varie- 
gated beauties to the eyes of the Roman people.’ Ten 
elks, and a8 many camelopards, the loftiest and most 
harmless creatures that wander over the plains of Sar- 
matia and Ethiopia, were contrasted with thirty Afri- 
can hyenas, and ten Indian tigers, the most implaca- 
ble savages of the torrid zone. The unoffending 
strength with which nature has endowed the greater 
quadrupeds was admired in the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus of the Nile,‘ and a majestic troop of thirty-two 
elephants." While the populace gazed with stupid 
wonder on the splendid show, the naturalist might in- 
deed observe the figure and properties of so many dif- 
ferent species, transported from every part of the an- 
cient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this ac- 
eidental benefit, which science might derive from folly, 
is surely insufficient to justify such a wanton abuse of 
the public riches. There oceurs, however, a single in- 
stance in the first Punie war, in which the senate wise- 
ly connected this amusement of the multitude with the 
interest of the state. A considerable number of ele- 
phants, taken in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, 
were driven through the circus by a few slaves, armed 
only with blunt javelins.* The useful spectacle served 
to impress the Roman soldier with a just contempt for 
those unwieldy animals; and he no longer dreaded to 
encounter them in the ranks of war. 
The hunting or exhibition of wild 
beasts was conducted with a magnifi- 
cence suitable to a people who styled themselves the 
masters of the world ; nor was the edifice appropriated 
to that entertainment less expressive of Roman great- 
ness. Posterity admires, and will long admire, the 
awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, whieh so 
well deserved the epithet of colossal.’ It was a build- 
ing of an elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four 
feet in length, and four hundred and sixty-seven in 
breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and rising, with 
four successive orders of architecture, to the height of 
one hundred and forty feet.* ‘The outside of the edifice 
was encrusted with marble, and decorated with statues. 
The slopes of the vast concave, which formed the in- 
side, were filled and surrounded with sixty or eighty 
rows of seats of marble likewise, covered with cush- 
ions, and capable of receiving with ease above fourscore 
thousand spectators.* Sixty-four vomitories (for by 
that name the doors were very aptly distinguished) 
poured forth the immense multitude ; and the entrances, 
passages, and stair-cases, were contrived with such 
exquisite skill, that each person, whether of the sena- 
torial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at 


The amphi- 
theatre. 


© Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 240. 

® They are called Onagri; but the number is too inconsiderable for 
mere wild asses. Cuper (de Elephantis Exercitat. ii. 7.) has proved 
from Oppian, Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that Zebras had been 
seen at Rome. They were brought from some island of the ocean, 
perhaps Madagascar. 

t Carinus gave an hippopotamus, (see Calphurn. Eclog. vii. 66.) 
In the latter spectacles, I do not recollect any crocodiles, of which 
Augustus once exhibited thirty-six. Dion Cassius, !. lv. p. 781. 

u Capitolin. in Hist. August. p. 164, 165. Weare not acquainted 
with the animals which he calls archeleontes,some read argoleontes, 
others agrioleontes : both corrections are very nugatory. 

x Plin, Hist. Natur, viii. 6. from the annals of Piso. 

y See Maffei, Verona Iiiustrata, p. iv. |. i. ec. 2. 

z Maffei, |. ii.c.2. The height was very much exaggerated by 
the ancients. It reached almost tothe heavens, according to Cal- 
phurnius, (Eclog. vii. 23.) and surpassed the ken of human sight, 
according to Ammianus Marcellinus, (xvi. 10.) Yet how trifling to 
the great pyramid of Egypt, which rises 500 feet perpendicular ! 

@ According to different copies of Victor, we read 77,000 or 87,000 
spectators ; but Maffei, (I. ii. c. 12.) finds room on the open seats for 
no more than 34,000, The remainder were contained in the upper 
covered galleries. 
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his destined place without trouble or confusion.» No- 
thing was omitted which, in any respect, could be sub- 
servient to the convenience and pleasure of the specta- 
tors. They were protected from the sun and rain by 
an ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads. 
The air was continually refreshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impregnated by the grateful 
scent of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the 
arena, or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and 
successively assuined the most different forms. At 
one moment it seemed to rise out of the earth, like the 
arden of the Hesperides, and was afterwards broken 
into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. "The subterra- 
neous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of wa- 
ter; and what had just before appeared a level plain, 
might be suddenly converted into a wide lake, covered 
with armed vessels, and replenished with the monsters 
of the deep.* Inthe decoration of these scenes, the! 
Roman emperors displayed their wealth and liberality ; 
and we read on various occasions, that the whole fur-| 
niture of the amphitheatre consisted either of silver, or 
of gold, or of amber.4| The poet who describes the 
games of Carinus, in the character of a shepherd, at- 
tracted to thecapital by the fame of their magnificence, | 
affirms, that the nets designed as a defence against the | 
wild beasts, were of gold wire; that the porticoes were 
gilded, and that the belt or circle which divided the se-| 
veral ranks of spectators from each other, was studded 
with a precious Mosaic of beautiful stones.* 
A, D. 284. In the midst of this glittering pagean-| 
Sept.12% try, the emperor Carinus, secure of his 
fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the people, the| 
flattery of his courtiers, and the songs of the poets, 
who, for want of a more essential merit, were reduced 
to celebrate the divine graces of his person.‘ In the 
same hour, but at the distance of nine hundred miles 
from Rome, his brother expired; and a sudden revolu- 
tion transferred into the hands ofa stranger the sceptre | 
of the house of Carus.* 
Return of Name- The sons of Carus never saw each| 
rian with the ar- Other after their father’s death. The ar-| 
my from Persia. rangements which their new situation re- 
quired, were probably deferred till the return of the} 
younger brother to Rome, where a triumph was de-| 
creed to the young emperors, for the glorious success 
of the Persian war.* It is uncertain whether they in- 
tended to divide between them the administration, or| 
the provinces, of the empire; but it is very unlikely 
that their union would have proved of any long dura- 
tion. The jealousy of power must have been inflamed 
by the opposi:ion of characters. In the most corrupt 
of times, Carinus was unworthy to live: Numerian 
deserved to reign in a happier period. His affable 
manners and gentle virtues secured him, as soon as they 
became known, the regard and affections of the public. 
He possessed the elegant accomplishments of a poet 
and orator, which dignify as well as adorn the humblest 
and the most exalted station. His eloquence, how- 
ever it was applauded by the senate, was formed not 
so much on the model of Cicero, as on that of the mo- 
dern declaimers; butin an age very far from being de- 
stitute of poetical merit, he contended for the prize with 
the most celebrated of his contemporaries, and still re- 


b See Maffei. |. ji.c. 5—12. He treats the very difficult subject 
with all possible clearness, and like an architect, as well as an anti- 
quarinn. 

¢ Calphurn. Eclog. vii. 64,73. These lines are curions, and the 
whole Eciogue has been of infinite use to Maffei. Ca!lphurnius, as 
well as Martial. ‘see his first hook,) was a poet; but when they de- 
scribed the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their own senses, | 
and to those of the Romans. 

4 Consult Plin Hist. Natur. xxxiii, 16. xxxvii. 11 

© Balteusen gemnils, en iniita portiens auro 

Certatim radiant, &c. Calphurn. vii. 

f Et Martis valtuset Apollinis esse putavi, says Calphurnius: but 
John Malala, who had perhaps seen pictures of Carinus, describes | 
him as thick, short, and white, tom. 1. p. 402. 

« With regard to the time when these Roman games were cele- | 
brated, Scaliger, Salmasius, and Cuper, have given themselves a great 
deal of trouble to perplex a very clear subject | 

h Nemesianus (in the Cynegeticons) seems to anticipate in his 
fancy ‘hat auspicious day. 
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mained the friend of his rivals; a circumstance which 
evinces either the goodness of his heart, or the superi- 
ority of his genius.' But the talents of Namerian were 
rather of the contemplative than of the active kind. 
When his father’s elevation reluctantly forced him from 
the shade of retirement, neither his temper nor his pur- 
suits had qualified him for the command of armies. 
His constitution was destroyed by the hardships of 
the Persian war; and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate," sucha weakness in his eyes, as obliged 
him, in the course of a long retreat, to confine himself 
to the solitude and darkness of a tent or litter. The 
administration of all affairs, civil as well as military, 
was devolved on Arrius Aper, the pretorian prefect, 
who to the power of his important office, added the 
honour of being father-in-law to Numerian. The im- 
perial pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty 
adherents; and during many days, Aper delivered to 
the army the supposed mandates of their invisible so- 


vereigu.' 
It was not till eight months after the Death of Nume- 
death of Carus, that the Roman army, rian. 


returning by slow marches from the banks of the 
Tigris, arrived on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
The legions halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the 
court passed over to Heraclea, on the European side 
of the Propontis.™ But a report soon circulated 
through the camp, at first in secret whispers, and at 
length in loud subans, of the emperor's death, and 
of the presumption of his ambitious minister, who 
still exercised the sovereign power in the, name of a 
prince who was no more. The impatience of the 
soldiers could not long support a state of suspense. 
With rude curiosity they broke into the imperial tent, 
and discovered only the corpse of Numerian." The 
gradual decline of his health might have induced them 
to believe that his death was natural ; but the conceal- 
ment was interpreted as an evidence of guilt, and the 
measures which Aper had taken to secure his elec- 
tion, became the immediate occasion of his rnin. Yet, 
even in the transport of their rage and grief, the troops 
observed a regular proceeding, which proves how 
firmly discipline had been re-established by the mar- 
tial successors of Gallienus. A general assembly of 


|the army was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, 
| whither Aper was transported in chains, as a prisoner 


and criminal. A vacant tribunal was erected in the 
midst of the camp, and the generals and tribunes form- 
ed a great military council. They soon aA. D. 248, 
announced to the multitude, that their _ Sept- 17. 

: ° . llection of the 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, com- emseror Dicele- 
mander of the domestics or body-guards, tian. 
as the person the most capable of revenging and suc- 
ceeding their beloved emperor. The future fortunes 
of the candidate depended on the chance or conduct 
of the present hour. Conscious that the station which 
he had filled, exposed him to some suspicions, Dio- 
cletian ascended the tribunal, and raising his eyes 
towards the sun, made a solemn profession of his own 
innocence, in the presence of that all-seeing deity.® 
Then, assuming the tone of a sovereign and a judge, 
he commanded that Aper should be brought in chains 
to the foot of the tribunal. “This man,” said he, 
“is the murderer of Numerian ;” and, without giving 
him time to enter on a dangerous justification, drew 


i He won all the crowns from Nemesianus, with whom he vied in 
didactic poetry. The senate erected a statue to the son of Carus, 
with a very ambiguous inscription, *‘ To the most powerful of ora- 
tors.” Bee Vopiscus in tlist. August. p.25!. 

k A more natural cause, at least, than that assigned by Vopiscus, 





| Hist. August. p. 251.) incessantly weeping for his father’s death. 


| In the Persian war, Aper was suspected of a design to betray 
Carus. Hist. August. p. 250. 

m We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274. for the 
knowledge of the time and place where Diocletian was clected em- 
eror. 
. » Hist. August. p. 251. Eutrop. ix. 88. Hieronym. in Chron. 
According to these judicious writers, the death of Numerian was dis- 


covered by the stench of his dead body. Could no aromatics be 
found in the imperial household ? 


© Aurel, Victor. Eutropius, ix. 20. Hieronym, in Chron. 
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his sword, and buried it in the breast of the unfortu-| would be extremely curious to observe the gradation 


nate prefect. A charge supported by such decisive 
roof, was admitted without contradiction, and the| 
egions, with repeated acclamations, acknowledged | 
the justice and authority of the emperor Diocletian.’ 
Defeat and death Before we enter upon the memorable 
of Carinus. reign of that prince, it will be proper to | 


of arts and accidents which enabled him in the end to 
fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit to the 
world. Diocletian was successively promoted to the 
government of Mesia, the honours of the consulship, 
and the important command of the guards of the pal- 
ace. He distinguished his abilities in the Persian 


punish and dismiss the unworthy brother of Nume-| war; and, after the death of Numerian, the slave, by 


rian. Carinus possessed arms and treasures sufficient 
to support his legal title to the empire. But his per- 
sonal vices overbalanced every advantage of birth and 
situation. The most faithful servants of the father 
despised the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arro- 
gance, of the son. The hearts of the people were en- 
ed in favour of his rival, and even the senate was 
inclined to prefer an usurper to a tyrant. The arts of 
Diocletian inflamed the general discontent; and the 
Winter was employed in secret intrigues, and open 
A.D. 285. preparations for a civil war. In the 
May. spring, the forces of the east and of the 
west encountered each other in the plains of Margus, 
a small city of Mesia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Danube.t The troops, so lately returned from the 
Persian war, had acquired their glory at the expense 
of health and numbers, nor were they in a condition to 
contend with the unexhausted strength of the legions 
of Europe. Their ranks were broken, and, for a 
moment, Diocletian despaired of the purple and of 
life. But the advantage whieh Carinus had obtain- 
ed by the valour of his soldiers, he quickly lost by 
the infidelity of his officers. A tribune, whose wife 
he had seduced, seized the opportunity of revenge, 
and by a single blow extinguished civil discord in the 
blood of the adulterer.' 


—= 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The reign of Diocletian and his three associates, Max- 
imian, Galerius, and Constantius.—-General re-estab- 
lishment of order and tranquillity —The Persian war, 
victory, and triumph.—The new form of administra- 
tion.----Abdication and retirement of Diocletian and 
Maximian. 


; As the reign of Diocletian was more 
Elevation and . ; ven 

character of Dio- illustrious than that of any of his pre- 
cletian, decessors, so was his birth more abject 
-S and obscure. The strong claims of 
merit and of violence had frequently superseded the 
ideal prerogatives of nobility; but a distinct line of 
separation was hitherto preserved between the free 
and the servile part of mankind. The parents of Dio- 
cletian had been slaves in the house of Anulinus, a 
Roman senator; nor was lie himself distinguished by 
any other name, than that which he derived from a 
small town in Dalmatia, from which his mother de- 
duced her origin.* It is, however, probable, that his 


father obtained the freedom of the family, and that he | 


soon acquired an office of scribe, which was common- 
ly exercised by persons of his condition.” Favoura- 
ble oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior 
merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the pro- 
fession of arms and the hopes of fortune; and it 








p Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 252. The reason why Diocletian 
killed Aper, (a wild boar.) was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as 
foolish as they are well known. 

q Eutropius marks ite situation very accurately; it was between 
the Mons Aureus and Viminiarum. M. d’Anville (Geographie An- 
cienne, tom. i. p. 204.) places Margus at Kastolatz in Servia, a little 
below Belgrade and Semendria 

r Hist. Angust. p. 254. Eutropius, p. ix. 20. Aurelius Victor. 
Victor in Epitome. 

a Eutrop. ix. 19. Victor in Epitom. The town seems to have 


the confession and judgment of his rivals, was de- 
clared the most worthy of the imperial throne. The 
|malice of religious zeal, whilst it arraigns the savage 
' fiereeness of his colleague Maximian, has affected to 
cast suspicions on the personal courage of the empe- 
ror Diocletian. It would not be easy to persuade us 
of the cowardice of a soldier of fortune, who acquired 
and preserved the esteem of the legions, as well as 
the favour of so many warlike princes. Yet even 
calumny is sagacious enough to discover and to at- 
tack the most vulnerable part. The valour of Diocle- 
tian was never found inadequate to his duty, or to the 
occasion; but he appears not to have possessed the 
daring and generous spirit of a hero, who courts dan- 
ger and fame, disdains artifice, and boldly challenges 
the allegiance of his equals. His abilities were use- 
ful rather than splendid; a vigorous mind, improved 
by the experience and study of mankind; dexterity 
and application in business; a judicious mixture of 
liberality and economy, of mildness and rigour; pro- 
found dissimulation under the disguise of military 
frankness; steadiness to pursue his ends; flexibility 
to vary his means; and, above all, the great art of 
submitting his own passions, as well as those of oth- 
ers, to the interest of his ambition, and of colouring 
his ambition with the most specious pretences of jus- 
|tice and public utility. Like Augustus, Diocletian 
|may be considered as the founder of a new empire. 
Like the adopted son of Cesar, he was distinguished 
as a statesman rather than as a warrior; nor did either 
of those princes employ force, whenever their purpose 
could be effected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was re- His clemency and 
markable for its singular mildness. A victory. 
people accustomed to applaud the clemency of the 
conqueror, if the usual punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation, were inflicted with any degree of 
temper and equity, beheld, with the most pleasing as- 
tonishment, a civil war, the flames of which were ex- 
tinguished in the field of battle. Diocletian received 
into his confidence Aristobulus, the principal minister 
of the house of Carus, respected the lives, the for- 
tunes, and the dignity of his adversaries, and even 
continued in their respective stations the greater num- 
ber of the servants of Carinus.‘ It is not improbable 
that motives of pradence might assist the humanity 
of the artful Dalmatian; of these servants, many had 
purchased his favour by secret treachery; in others, 
he esteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfortunate 
master. The discerning judgment of Aurelian, of 
Probus, and of Carus, had filled the several depart- 
ments of the state and army with officers of approved 
merit, whose removal would have injured the public 
service, without promoting the interest of the succes- 
sor. Such a conduct, however, displayed to the Ro- 
man world the fairest prospect of the new reign, and 
the emperor affected to confirm this favourable prepos- 
session, by declaring, that, among all the virtues of 
|his predecessors, he was the most ambitious of imi- 
| tating the humane philosophy of Marcus Antoninus.* 





e Lactantins (or whoever was the author of the little treatise De 
Mortibus Persecutorum) accuses Diocletian of timidity in two places, 
c. 7.8. Inchap. 9, he says of him, “ erat in omni tamultu meticu- 


been properly called Doclia, from a small tribe of Ulyrians (see Cella. | Josus et animi disjectus.” 


rius Geograph. Antiqua. tom. i. p. 393.); and the original name of 
the fortunate slave, was probably Docles; he first lengthened it to 
the Grecian harmony of Diocles, and at length to the Roman ma- 
esty of Diocletianus. He likewise assumed the patrician name of 
Valerius, and it is usually given him by Aurelius Victor. 

b See Dacier on the sixth satire of the second book of Horace. 
Cornel, Nepos, in Vit. Eumen, c. }. 


4 In this encomium, Aurelius Victor seems to convey a just, though 
indirect, censure of the cruelty of Constantins. It appears from 
the Fasti, that Aristobulus remained prefect of the city, and that he 
ended with Diocletian, the consulship which he had commenced with 
Carinus. 

e Aurelius Victor styles Diocletian, “ Parentem potius quam dom!- 
num,” See Hist, August. p. 30. 
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The first considerable action of his 
reign seemed to evince his sincerity as 


Association and 
character of 


—— well as his moderation. After the ex-| 
April 1. ample of Marcus, he gave himself a} 


colleague in the person of Maximian, on whom he 
bestowed at first the title of Cesar, and afterwards 
that of Augustus.‘ But the motives of his conduct, 


as well as the object of his choice, were of a very dif- | 


ferent nature from those of his admired predecessor. 
By investing a luxurious youth with the honours of 
the purple, Marcus had discharged a debt of private 
gratitude, at the expense, indeed, of the happiness of 
the state. 
dier to the labours of government, Diocletian, in a 
time of public danger, provided for the defence both 
of the east and of the west. Maximian was born a 
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peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory of Sir-| 


mium. 


| . 
Ignorant of letters, careless of laws, the| Claudius.” 
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unwieldy power, and with the inferior title of Cesars, 
to confer on two generals of approved merit an equal 
share of the sovereign authority. Galerius, sur- 
named Armentarius, from his original profession of a 
herdsman, and Constantius, who from his pale com- 
plexion had acquired the denomination of Chlorus; 
were the two persons invested with the second hon- 
ours of the imperial purple. In describing the coun- 
try, extraction, and manners of Herculius, we have 
already delineated those of Galerius, who was often, 
and not improperly, styled the younger Maximian, 


| though in many instances both of virtue and ability, 
By associating a friend and a fellow-sol-| 


he appears to have possessed a manifest superiority 
over the elder. The birth of Constantius was less ob- 
scure than that of his colleagu.s. Evutropius, his 
father, was one of the most considerable nobles of 
Dardania, and his mother was the niece of the emperor 
Although the youth of Constantius had 


rusticity of his appearance and manners still betrayed | been spent in arms, he was endowed with a mild and 
in the most elevated fortune the meanness of his ex-| amiable disposition, and the popular voice had long 


traction. War was the only art which he professed. 
In a long course of service, he had distinguished him- 
self on every frontier of the empire; and though his 
military talents were formed to obey rather than to 
command, though, perhaps, he never attained the 
skill of a consummate general, hé was capable, by 
his valour, constancy, and experience, of executing 
the most arduous undertakings. .Nor were the vices 
of Maximian less useful to his benefactor. Insensible 
to pity and fearless of consequences, he was the ready 
instrument of every act of cruelty which the policy of 


| at last attained. 


| wives, 


| tain, was intrusted to Constantius : 


that artful prince might at once suggest and disclaim. | 


As soon as a bloody sacrifice had been offered to pru- 
dence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his seasonable in- 


tercession, saved the remaining few whom he had | 
never designed to punish, gently censured the severity | 


of his stern colleague, and enjoyed the comparison of 


a golden and an iron age, which was universally ap-| 


plied to their opposite maxims of government. Not- 
withstanding the difference of their characters, the 


two emperors maintained, on the throne, that friend-| 


ship which they had contracted in a private station. 
The haughty turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal 
afterwards to himself and to the public peace, was ac- 


since acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he 
To strengthen the bonds of political, 
by those of domestic, union, each of the emperors as- 
sumed the character of a father to one of the Cesars, 
Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Constantius ; 
and each, obliging them to repudiate their former 
bestowed his daughter in marriage on his 
adopted son." These four princes distributed among 
themselves the wide extent of the Roman empire. 
The defence of Gaul, Spain,® and Bri- Dupestmente end 
Ga- harmony of the 
lerius was stationed on the banks of the ®®* princes. 

Danube, as the safeguard of the Illyrian provinces. 
Italy and Africa were considered as the department of 
Maximian ; and for his peculiar portion, Diocletian 
reserved Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of 
Asia. Every one was sovereign within his own juris- 
diction; but their united authority extended over the 
whole monarchy, and each of them was prepared to 
assist his colleagues with his counsels or presence. 
The Cesars, in their exalted rank, revered the majes- 


| ty of emperors, and the three younger princes invaria- 


bly acknowledged, by their gratitude and obedience, 
the common parent of their fortunes. The suspicious 


customed to respect the genius of Diocletian, and con-| jealousy of power found not any place among them ; 
jand the singular happiness of their union has been 


fessed the ascendant of reason over brutal violence. 


From a motive either of pride or superstition, the two 
emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the 
other of Herculius. Whilst the motion of the world 
(such was the language of their venal orators) was 
maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, the 
invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth from 
monsters and tyrants.! 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius 
and Herculius was insufficient to sus- 
tain the weight of the public adminis- 


Association of 
two Cwsars, 
Galerius and 
Constantius, . 
A. D. 22. tration. 

March 1. discovered, that the empire, assailed on 
every side by the barbarians, required on every side 
the presence of a great army, and of an emperor. 


With this view, he resolved once more to divide his 





¢ The question of the time when Maximian received the hon- 
ours of Cesar and Augustus has divided modern critics, and given 
occasion to a great deal of learned wrangling. I have followed M. 
de Tillemont, (Histoire des Empereurs. tom. Iv. p. 500—505.) who 
has weighed the several reasons and difficulties with his scrupulous 
accuracy. 

« In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr. Vet. ii. 8.) Mamer- 
tinus expresses a doubt, whether his hero, in imitating the conduct 
of Hannibal and Scipio, had ever heard of their names. From thence 
we may fairly infer that Maximian was more desirous of heing con- 
sidered as a soldier, than as a man of letters: and it is in this man- 
ner that we can often translate the language of flattery into that of 
truth. 

h Lactantius de M. P.c.8. Aurelius Victor. As among the Pane- 
gyrics, we find orations pronounced in the praise of Maximian, and 
Others whica flatter his adversaries at his expense, we derive some 
knowledge from the contrast. 

See the second and third Panegyrics, particularly iii. 3, 10, 14. 


The prudence of Diocletian | 
than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 


compared to a chorus of music, whose harmony was 


‘regulated and maintained by the skilful hand of the 





but it would be tedious to copy the diffuse and affected expressions | 


of their false eloquence. With regard to the titles, consult Aurel 
Victor, Lactantius de M.P.c. 52. Spanheim de Usu Numismatum, 
&c. Dissertat. xii. 8. 

9 


Vou. L—R 


first artist.” 

This important measure was not car- 
ried into execution till about six years 
after the association of Maximian, and that interval of 
time had not been destitute of memorable incidents. 
But we have preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, 
first to describe the more perfect form of Diocletian’s 
government, and afterwards to relate the actions of his 
reion, following rather the natural order of the events, 


Series of events. 


The first exploit of Maximian, though 4 p ogy 
it is mentioned in a few words by our State of the pea- 
imperfect writers, deserves, from its sin- *"'* of Gaul. 
gularity, to be recorded in a history of human man- 
ners. He suppressed the peasants of Gaul, who, un- 
der the appellation of Bagaude,’ had risen in a gen- 





k Aurelius Victor. Victor inEpitome. Eutrop. ix. 22. Lactant. 
de M. P. c. 8 Hieronym. in Chron. 

1 It isonly among the modern Greeks that Tillemont can discover 
his appellation of Chlorus. Any remarkable degree of paleness 
seems inconsistent with the ruber mentioned in Panegyric, v. 19, 

m Julian, the grandson of Constantius, boasts that his family was 
derived from the wartike Mesians. Misopogon, p. 348. The Dar- 
danians dwelt on the edge of Masia. 

» Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian ; if we speak 
with strictness, Theodora, the wife of Constantius, was daughter 
only tothe wife of Maximian. Spanheim. Dissertat. xi. 2. 

© This division agrees with that of the four prefectures; yet there 
is some reason to doubt whether Spain was not a province of Maxi- 
mian. See Tillemont, tom. iv. p, 517. 

p Julianin Cesar. p. 315. Spanheim’s notes to the French transla- 
tion, p. 122. 

q The general name of Bagaude (in the signification of rebels) 
continued till the fifth century in Gaul. Some critics derive it from 
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eral insurrection; very similar to those, which in the 
fourteenth century successively afflicted both France 
and England." It should seem, that very many of 
those institutions, referred by an easy solution to the 
feudal system, are derived from the Celtic barbarians. 
When Cesar subdued the Gauls, that great nation 
was already divided into three orders of men; the 
clergy, the nobility, and the common people. The 
first governed by superstition, the second by arms, 
but the third and last was not of any weight or ac- 
count in their public councils. It was very natural 
for the plebeians, oppressed by debt, or apprehensive 
of injuries, to implore the protection of some powerful 
chief, who acquired over their persons and property 
the same absolute right as, among the Greeks and 
Romans, a master exercised over his slaves." The 





greatest part of the nation was gradually reduced into | 


a state of servitude; compelled to perpetual labour | 


on the estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the 
soil, either by the teal weight of fetters, or by the no 
less cruel and forcible restraints of the laws. During 
the long series of troubles which agitated Gaul, from | 
the reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, the con-| 
dition of these servile peasants was peculiarly miser- 
able; and they experienced at once the complicated | 
tyranny of their masters, of the barbarians, of the} 
soldiers, and of the officers of the revenue.' 
Their rebellion. heir patience was at last provoked 
into despair. 
in multitudes, armed with rustic weapons, and with 
irresistible fury. The ploughman became a foot-sol- 
dier, the shepherd mounted on horseback, the desert-| 
ed villages and open towns were abandoned to the| 
flames, and the ravages of the peasants equalled those 
of the fiercest barbarians.". They asserted the natural 
rights of men, but they asserted those rights with the 
most savage cruelty. The Gallic nobles, justly dread- 
ing their revenge, either took refuge in the fortified | 
cities, or fled from the wild scene of anarchy. The 
peasants reigned without control; and two of their 
most daring leaders had the folly and rashness to as- 
sume the imperial ornaments.* ‘Their power soon ex- 
pired at the approach of the legions. 


a licentious and divided multitude.’ A 
and chastisement. 


peasants who were found in arms; the affrighted rem- 


nant returned to their respective habitations, and their | 


unsuccessful effort for freedom served only to confirm 
their slavery. 
of popular passions, that we might almost venture, 
from very scanty materials, to relate the particulars of 
this war; but we are not disposed to believe that the 
principal leaders, Alianus and Amandus, were chris- 
tians,* or to insinuate, that the rebellion, as it happen- 


ed in the time of Luther, was occasioned by the abuse | 


of those benevolent principles of christianity, which 
inculcate the natural freedom of mankind. 
A.D. 287. Maximian had no sooner recovered 
Revolt of Carau- Gaul from the hands of the peasants, 
sius in Britain. than he lost Britain by the usurpation 
of Carausius. 
terprise of the Franks under the reign of Probus, 
their daring countrymen had constructed squadrons of 
light brigantines, in which they incessantly ravaged 





a Celtic word Begad, a tumultuous assembly. Scaliger ad Euseb. Du 
Cange Glossar. 

t Chronique de Froissart. vol. i. c. 182. ii. 73—79. The naivete of 
his story is lost in our best modern writers, 

» Cesar de Rell. Gallic. vi. 13. Orgetorix, the Helvetian, could 
arm for his defence a body often thousand slaves. 

t Their oppression and misery are acknowledged by Eumenius, 
(Panegyr. vi. 8.) Gallias efferatus in injuriis. 

u Panegyr. Vet. ji.4. Aurelius Victor. 

* Alianus and Amandus, We have medals coined by them. Golt- 
ziusin Thes. R. A. p. 117, 121. 

y Levibus preliis domuit. Eutrop. ix. 20. 

z The fact rests indeed on very slight authority, a life of St. Baho- 
linus, which is probably of the seventh century. See Duchesne 
Scriptores Rer. Francicar. tom. |. p. 662. 


The strength | 
of union and discipline obtained an easy victory over 


severe retaliation was inflicted on the | 


So strong and uniform is the current | 


Ever since the rash but successful en- | 
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the provinces adjacent to the ocean.* T'o repel these 
desultory incursions, it was found necessary to create 
a naval power; and the judicious measure was prose- 
cuted with prudence and vigour. Gessoriacum, or 
Boulogne, in the straits of the British channel, was 
chosen by the emperor for the station of the Roman 
fleet ; and the command of it was intrusted to Carau- 
sius, a Menapian of the meanest origin,” but who had 
long signalized his skill as a pilot, and his valour as a 
soldier. The integrity of the new admiral corresponded 
not with his abilities. When the German pirates sail- 
ed from their own harbours, he connived at their pas- 
sage, but he diligently intercepted their return, and 


| appropriated to his own use an ample share of the 


spoil which they had acquired. The wealth of Ca- 
rausius was, on this occasion, very justly considered 
as an evidence of his guilt ; and Maximian had already 
given orders for his death. But the crafty Menapian 
foresaw and prevented the severity of the emperor. 
By his liberality he had attached to his fortunes the 
fleet which he commanded, and secured the barbarians 
in his interest. From the port of Boulogne he sailed 
over to Britain, persuaded the legion, and the auxilia- 
ries which guarded that island, to embrace his party, 
and boldly assuming, with the imperial purple, the 
title of Augustus, defied the justice and the arms of 
his injured sovereign.* 
When Britain was thus dismembered Importance of 


On every side they rose | from the empire, its importance was ritain. 


sensibly felt, and its loss sincerely lamented. The 
Romans celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent 
of that noble island, provided on every side with con- 
venient harbours ; the temperature of the climate, and 
the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for the produc- 
tion of corn or of vines; the valuable minerals with 
which it abounded ; its rich pastures covered with in- 
numerable flocks, and its woods free from wild beasts 
or venomous serpents. Above all, they regretted the 
large amount of the revenue of Britain, whilst they 
confessed, that such a province well deserved to be- 
come the seat of an independent monarchy.* During 
the space of seven years, it waS poS- Power of Carau- 
snenel by Carausius; and fortune con- sive. 

tinued propitious toa rebellion supported with courage 
and ability. The British emperor defended the fron- 
tiers of his dominions against the Caledonians of the 
north, invited, from the continent, a great number of 
skilful artists, and displayed, on a variety of coins 
that are still extant, his taste and opulence. Born on 
the confines of the Franks, he courted the friendship 
of that formidable people, by the flattering imitation 
of their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces; and, 
in return for their useful alliance, he communicated to 
the barbarians the dangerous knowledge of military 
and naval arts. Carausius still preserved the posses- 


|sion of Boulogne and the adjacent country. His 


fleets rode ae in the channel, commanded the 


|mouths of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the 


coasts of the ocean, and diffused beyond the columns 
of Hercules the terror of his name. Under his com- 
mand, Britain, destined in a future age to obtain the 





a Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix. 21.) gives 
them the name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the ensuing cen- 
tury, and seems to use the language of his own times. 

b The three expressions of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and Eume- 
nius * vilissime natus,” “ Batavie alumnus,” and ** Menapia civis,” 
give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. Dr. 
Stukely, however, (Hist. of Carausius, p. 62.) chooses to make hima 
native of St. David's, and a prince of the blood royal of Britain. 
The former idea he had mend te Richard of Cirencester. p. 44. 

(The Menapians dwelt between the Scheidt and the Meuse, in the 
southern partof Brabant. D'Anville, geogr. anc. vol. i. p. 93.—G 

¢ Panegyr. v. 12. Britain at this time was secure, and slightly 
guarded. 

4 Panegyr. Vet. v. 11. vii. 9. The orator Eumenins wished to 
exalt the glory of the hero, (Constantins.) with the importance of the 
conquest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for our native 
country, it is difficult to conceive, that, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, England deserved al/ these commendations. A century 
and half before, it hardly paid its own establishment. See Appian 
in Proam. 
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empire of the sea, already assumed its natural and re-| 
spectable station of a maritime power.® 4 
A. D. 980. By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Ca- 
Acknowledged by Tausius had deprived his master of the 
the other empe- means of pursuit and revenge. And 
—— when, after a vast expense of time and 
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precipitate a manner, that he encountered the whole 
force of the prefect with a small body of harassed and 
disheartened troops. The engagement was soon ter- 
minated by the total defeat and death of Allectus; a 
single battle, as it has often happened, decided the fate 
of this great island; and when Constantius landed on 


labour, a now armament was launched into the water,! | the shores of Kent, he found them covered with obe- 
the imperial troops, unaccustomed to that element, | dient subjects. Their acclamations were loud and 
were easily baffled and defeated by the veteran sailors | unanimous ; and the virtues of the conqueror may in- 
of the usurper. This disappointed effort was soon |duce us to believe, that they sincerely rejoiced in a 
productive of a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his | revolution, which, after a separation of ten years, re- 
colleague, who justly dreaded the enterprising spirit | stored Britain to the body of the Roman empire." 

of Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty of | Britain had none but domestic ene- Defence of the 
Britain, and reluctantly admitted cheir perfidious ser-| mies to dread; and as long as the gov- _ frontiers. 
want to a participation of the imperial honours.* But/|ernors preserved their fidelity, and the troops their 
the adoption of the two Cesars restored new vigour | discipline, the incursions of the naked savages of 
to the Roman arms; and while the Rhine was guarded | Scotland or Ireland.could never materially affect the 
by the presence of Maximian, his brave associate Con- | safety of the province. The peace of the continent, and 
stantius assumed the conduct of the British war. His | the defence of the principal rivers which bounded the 
first enterprise was against the important place of | empire, were objects of far greater difficulty and im- 
Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across the en- 


trance of the harbour, intercepted all hopes of relief. 

A.D.28. defence ; and a considerable part of the 
naval strength of Carausius fell into the hands of the 
besiegers. 
employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the conquest 
of Britain, he secured the coast of Gaul, invaded the 
country of the Franks, and deprived the usurper of the 
assistance of those powerful allies. 


A, D, 204, Before the preparations were finished, 
Hisdeath. Constantius received the intelligence of 


the tyrant’s death, and it was considered as a sure | 
The servants of 


presage of the approaching victory. 
Carausius imitated the example of treason, which he 
had given. He was murdered by his first minister 
Allectus, and the assassin succeeded to his power and 
to his danger. But he possessed not a 

either to exercise the one, or to repel the other. 


He 


beheld, with anxious terror, the opposite shores of the | 


continent, oT 


with vessels; for Constantius had very prudently 


divided his forces, that he might likewise divide the | 


attention and resistance of the enemy. 
The attack was at length made by the 
principal squadron, which, under the 
command of the prefect Asclepiodatus, 
an officer of distinguished merit, had been assembled 
in the mouth of the Seine. 
times was the art of navigation, that orators have cele- 
brated the daring courage of the Romans, who ven- 


A. D. 296. 
Recovery of 
Britain by 
Constantius, 


tured to set sail with a side-wind, and on a stormy day. | 


The weather proved favourable to their enterprise. 
Under the cover of a thick fog, they escaped the fleet 
of Allectus, which had been stationed off the Isle of 
Wight to receive them, landed in safety on some part 
of the western coast, and convinced the Britons, that 
a superiority of naval strength will not always protect 
their country from a foreign invasion. Asclepiodatus 
had no sooner disembarked the imperial troops, than 
he set fire to his ships; and, as the expedition proved 
fortunate, his heroic conduct was universally admired. 
The usurper had posted himself near London, to ex- 
pect the formidable attack of Constantius, who com- 
manded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the de- 
scent of a new enemy required his immediate presence 
in the west. He performed this long march in so 





e Asagreat number of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he | 


is become a very favourite object of antiquarian curiosity, and every 
circumstance of his life and actions has been investigated with saga- 
cious accuracy. Dr. Stukely in particular has devoted a large vol- 
ume to the British emperor. I have used his materials, and rejected 
most of his fanciful conjectures. 

f When Mamertinus pronounced his first panegyric, the naval 


preparations of Maximian were completed ; and the orator presaged | 


an assured victory. His silence in the second panegyric, might alone 
inform us that the expedition had not succeeded. 

& Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals, (Pax Augg.) inform 
us of this temporary reconciliation ; though I will not presume (as 
Dr. Stukely has done, Medallic History of Carausius, p. 86, &e.) to 
insert the identical articles of the treaty 


The town surrendered after an obstinate | 


During the three years which Constantius | 


abilities, | 


filled with arms, with troops, and | 


So imperfect in those | 


| portance. The policy of Diocletian, which inspired the 
| councils of his associates, provided for the public tran- 
quillity, by encouraging a spirit of dissension among 
the barbarians, and by strengthening the 5. ,i¢sations 
fortifications of the Roman limit, In 
the east he fixed a line of camps from Egypt to the 
Persian dominions, and, for every camp, he instituted 
an adequate number of stationary troops, commanded 
| by their respective officers, and supplied with every 
| kind of arms, from the new arsenals which he had 
formed at Antioch, Emesa, and Damascus.' Nor was 
the precaution of the emperor less watchful against the 
well-known valour of the barbarians of Europe. From 
the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Danube, the an- 
|cient camps, towns, and citadels, were diligently re- 
established, and, in the most exposed places, new 
ones were skilfully constructed ; the strictest vigilance 
was introduced among the garrisons of the frontier, 
and every expedient was practised that could render 
| the long chain of fortifications firm and impenetrable.* 
A barrier so respectable was seldom violated, and the 
barbarians often turned against each other their disap- 
pointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, piesonsions of the 
|the Gepide, the Burgundians, the Ale- _ barbarians. 
manni, wasted each other’s strength by destructive 
hostilities, and whosoever vanquished, they vanquish- 
ed the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocletian 
enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and congratulated each 
other, that the mischiefs of civil war were now expe- 
rienced only by the barbarians.! 
| Notwithstanding the Np of Dio- Condwet of the 
cletian, it was impossible to maintain emperors. 
an equal and undisturbed tranquillity during a reign of 
twenty years, and along the frontier of many hundred 
miles. Sometimes the barbarians suspended their do- 
mestie animosities, and the relaxed vigilance of the 
| garrisons sometimes gave a passage to their strength 
|or dexterity. Whenever the provinces were invaded, 
| Diocletian conducted himself with that calm dignity 
which he always affected or possessed; reserved his 
| presence for such occasions as were worthy of his in- 
| terposition, never exposed his person or reputation to 
| any unnecessary danger, ensured his success by wor 
, 
I 


‘means that prudence could suggest, and display 
| with ostentation, the consequences of his victory. In 
; ; 

|wars of a more difficult nature, and more doubtful 
|event, he employed the rough valour of Maximian; 


and that faithful soldier was content to ascribe his own 








h With regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints 
from Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. 
i John Malela, in Chron. Antiochen, tom. i. p. 408, 409. 

k Zosimus |. i. p. 3. That partial historian seems to celebrate the 
vigilance of Diocletian, with a design of exposing the negligence of 
Constantine ; we may, however, listen to an orator, “‘ Nam quid ego 
| alarum et cohortinm castra percenseam, toto Rheni et Ietri et Eu- 

phratis limite restituta.” Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 
1 Ruunt omnes in sanguinem suum populi, quibus non contigit 
esse Romanis, ohstinateque feritatis penas nunc sponte unt. 
Paneg. Vet. iii. 16. Mamertinus illustrates the fact, by the example 
| of almost all the nations of the world. 
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victories to the wise counsels and auspicious influence 
Valour of the Of his benefactor. But after the adop- 
Cesars. tion of the two Cesars, the emperors 
themselves, retiring to a less laborious scene of action, 
devolved on their adopted sons the defence of the 
Danube and of the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was 
never reduced to the necessity of vanquishing an army 
of barbarians on the Roman territory." The brave 
and active Constantius delivered Gaul from a very 
furious inroad of the Alemanni; and his victories of 
Langres and Vindonissa appear to have been actions 
of considerable danger and merit. As he traversed 
the open country with a feeble guard, he was encom- 
passed on a sudden by the superior multitude of the 
enemy. He retreated with difficulty towards Langres; 
but, in the general consternation, the citizens refused 
to open their gates, and the wounded prince was drawn 
up the wall by the means ofa rope. But, on the news 
of his distress, the Roman troops hastened from all 
sides to his relief, and before the evening he had satis- 
fied his honour and revenge by the slaughter of six 
thousand Alemanni.". From the monuments of those 
times, the obscure traces of several other victories 
over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany might 
possibly be collected; but the tedious search would 
not be rewarded either with amusement or with in- 
struction. 
Treatment of the The conduct which the emperor Pro- 
barbarians. bus had adopted in the disposal of the 
vanquished, was imitated by Diocletian and his asso- 
ciates. The captive barbarians, exchanging death for 
slavery, were distributed among the provincials, and 
assigned to those districts (in Gaul, the territories 
of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, and 
Troyes, are particularly specified®) which had been | 
depopulated by the calamities of war. They were 
usefully employed as shepherds and husbandmen, but 
were denied the exercise of arms, except when it was 
found expedient to enrol them in the military service. | 
Nor did the emperors refuse the property of lands, 
with a less servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as 
solicited the protection of Rome. They granted a set- 
tlement to several colonies of the Carpi, the Bastarne, 
and the Sarmatians; and, by a dangerous indulgence, 
permitted them in some measure to retain their national 
manners and independence.” Among the provincials, 
it was a subject of flattering exultation, that the bar- 
barian, so lately an object of terror, now cultivated 
their lands, drove their cattle to the neighbouring fair, | 
and contributed by his labour to the public plenty. 
They congratulated their masters on the powerful ac- | 
cession of subjects and soldiers; but they forgot to| 
observe, that multitudes of secret enemies, insolent 
from favour, or desperate from oppression, were intro- 
duced into the heart of the empire. 
Wars of Africa While the Cesars exercised their va- 
and Egypt. Jour on the banks of the Rhine and Da- 
nube, the presence of the emperors was required on 
the southern confines of the Roman world. From the 
Nile to Mount Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confe- 





deracy of five Moorish nations issued from their de- 
serts to invade the peaceful provinces." Julian had 





m He complained, though not with the strietest truth ; “ Jam flux 
isse annos quindecim in quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii rele- 
gatus cum gentibus barbaris luctaret.” Lactant. de M. P.c. 18. 

n In the Greek text of Eusebius, we read six thousand, a number 
which Ihave preferred to the sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, 
Eutropius, and his Greek translator Peanius. 

© Panegyr. Vet. vii. 21. 

Pp There was a settlement of Sarmatians in the neighbourhood of | 
Treves, which seems to have been deserted by those lazy barbarians; | 
Ausonius speaks of them in his Moselle; 

Unde iter ingrediens nemoroea per avia solum, 

Ei nulla humani spectans vestigia cultus 

Arvaque Sauromatum nuper metata colonis. 
There was a town of the Carpi in the lower Masia. 

@ See the rhetorical exultation of Eumenius. Panegyr. vii. 9. 

r BScaliger (Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 243.) decides in his usual 
manner, that the Quinque gentiana, or five African nations, were 
the five great cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffensive province of Cy- 
rene. 
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assumed the purple at Carthage,’ Achilleus at Alexan- 
dria, and even the Blemmyes renewed, or rather con- 
tinued their incursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely 
any circumstances have been preserved of the exploits 
of Maximian in the western parts of Africa; but it ap- 
pears by the event, that the progress of his arms was 
rapid and decisive, that he vanquished the fiercest bar- 
barians of Mauritania, and that he removed them from 
the mountains, whose inaccessible strength had inspir- 
ed their inhabitants with a lawless confidence, and ha- 
bituated them toa life of rapine and violence.' Diocle- 
tian, on his side, opened the campaign 4. p go6, 
in Egypt by the siege of Alexandria, Conduct of Dio- 
cut off the aqueducts which conveyed “tie in Egypt. 
the waters of the Nile into every quarter of that im- 
mense city," and rendering his —_ impregnable to 
the sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. After a 
siege of eight months, Alexandria, wasted by the 
sword and by fire, implored the clemency of the con- 
queror; but it experienced the full extent of his se- 
verity. Many thousands of the citizens perished in a 
promiscuous slaughter, and there were few obnoxious 
persons in Egypt who escaped a sentence either of 
death, or at least of exile.* The fate of Busiris and 
of Coptos was still more melancholy than that of Alex- 
andria; those proud cities, the former distinguished 
by its antiquity, the latter enriched by the passage of 
the Indian trade, were utterly destroyed by the arms 
and by the severe order of Diocletian.’ The character 
of the Egyptian nation, insensible to kindness, but 
extremely susceptible of fear, could alone justify this 
excessive rigour. The seditions of Alexandria had 
often affected the tranquillity and subsistence of Rome 
itself. Since the usurpation of Firmus, the province 
of Upper Egypt, incessantly relapsing into rebellion, 
had embraced the alliance of the savages of ASthiopia. 
The number of the Blemmyes, scattered between the 
island of Meroe and the Red sea, was very inconsider- 
able, their disposition was unwarlike, their weapons 
rude and inoffensive.t Yet in the public disorders 
these barbarians, whom antiquity, shocked with the 
deformity of their figure, had almost excluded from 
the human species, presumed to rank themselves 
among the enemies of Rome.* Such had been the 
unworthy allies of the Egyptians ; and while the atten- 
tion of the state was engaged in more serious wars, 
their vexatious inroads might again harass the repose 
of the province. With a view of opposing to the 
Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian persuaded 
the Nobate, or people of Nubia, to remove from their 
ancient habitations in the deserts of Libya, and resign- 
ed to them an extensive but unprofitable territory 
above Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, with the 
stipulation, that they should ever respect and guard 
the frontier of the empire. The treaty long subsisted ; 
and till the establishment of christianity introduced 
stricter notions of religious worship, it was annually 
ratified by a solemn sacrifice in the isle of Elephan- 
tine, in which the Romans, as well as the barbarians, 
adored the same visible or invisible powers of the 
universe.” 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past 
crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for their future 





s After hie defeat, Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and imme- 
diately leaped into the flames, Victor in Epitome. 

t Tu ferocissimos Mauritania populos inaccessis montium jugis et 
naturali munitione fidentes, expugnasti, recepisti, transtulisti. Pa- 
neg. Vet. vi. 8. 

u See the description of Alexandria, in Hirtius de Bel. Alexandrin. 
c. 5. 

x Eutrop. ix. &4. Orosius, vii. 25. John Malela in Chron. An- 
tioch. p. 409, 410. Yet Bumenius assures us, that Egypt was pacified 
by the clemency of Diocletian. 

y Eusebiun (in Chron.) places their destruction several years 
sooner, and at atime when Egypt itself was in a state of rebellion 
against the Romans. 

2 Strabo, |, xvii. p. 1,172. Pomponius Mela, !.1,c.4. His words 
are curious, “ Intra, si credere libet, vix homines magisque semiferi ; 
Agipanes, et Blemmyes, et Satyri.” 

2 Ausus sese inserere fortune et provocare arma Romana. 

b Bee Procopius de Bell. Persic. |. i. c. 19. 
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safety and happiness by many wise regulations, which 
were confirmed and enforced under the succeeding 
reigns.© One very remarkable edict, which he pub- 
lished, instead of being condemned as the effect of 
jealous tyranny, deserves to be applauded as an act 
of prudence and humanity. He caused a diligent in- 

He suppresses quiry to be made for all the ancient 
books of Alchemy. hooks which treated of the admirable 
art of making gold and silver, and without pity com- 
mitted them to the flames; apprehensive, as we are 
assured, lest the opulence of the Egyptians should in- 
spire them with confidence to rebel against the empire.¢ 

ut if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of 
that valuable art, far from extinguishing the memory, 
he would have converted the operation of it to the ben- 
efit of the public revenue. It is much more likely, 
that his good sense discovered to him the folly of such 
magnificent pretensions, and that he was desirous of 
preserving the reason and fortunes of his subjects from 
the mischievous pursuit. It may be remarked, that 
Novelty and pro- these ancient books, so liberally ascrib- 
gress of that art. ed to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to 
Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent adepts. 
The Greeks were inattentive either to the use or to the 
abuse of chemistry. In that immense register, where 
Pliny has deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the 
errors of mankind, there is not the least mention of the 
transmutation of metals; and the persecution of Dio- 
cletian is the first authentic event in the history of al- 
chemy. The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs diffused 
that vain science over the globe. Congenial to the 
avarice of the human heart, it was studied in China as 
in Europe, with equal eagerness, and with equal suc- 
cess. The darkness of the middle ages ensured a 
favourable reception to every tale of wonder, and the 
revival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and sug- 
gested more specious arts of deception. Philosophy, 
with the air of experience, has at length banished the 
study of alchemy; and the present age, however de- 
sirous of riches, is content to seek them by the hum- 
bler means of commerce and industry.* 

The reduction of Egypt was imme- 
diately followed by the Persian war. 
It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquish 
that powerful nation, and to extort a confession from 
the successors of Artaxerxes, of the superior majesty 
of the Roman empire. 

Tiridates the Ar- We have observed under the reign of 

menian, Valerian, that Armenia was subdued by 
the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, and that, 
after the assassination of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, 
the infant heir of the monarchy, was saved by the 
fidelity of his friends, and edueated under the protec- 
tion of the emperor. ‘Tiridates derived from his exile 
such advantages as he could never have obtained on 
the throne of Armenia; the early knowledge of advere 
sity, of mankind, and of the Roman discipline. He 
signalized his youth by deeds of valour, and displayed 
a matchless dexterity, as well as strength, in every 
martial exercise, and even in the Jess honourable con- 
tests of the Olympian games.‘ Those qualities were 
more nobly exerted in the defence of his benefactor 
Licinius.* That officer, in the sedition 
which occasioned the death of Probus, 


The Persian war. 


A. D, 282, 


© He fixed the public allowance of corn for the people of Alexan- 
dria, at two millions of medimni, about four hundred thousand quar- 
ters. Chron. Paschal. p. 276. Procop. Hist. Arcan. c. 226. 

4 John Antioch. in Excerp. Valesian. p.834. Suidasin Diocletian. 

¢ See a short history and confutation of Alchemy, in the works 
of that philosophical compiler. La Mothe Le Vayer, tom. i. p. 27— 
353 


f See the education and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian his- 
tory of Moses of Chorene, |. ji. c. 76. He could seize two wild bulls 
by the horns, and break them off with his hands, 

& if we give creditto the younger Victor, who supposes that in the 
year 323 Licinius was only atl one of age, he could scarcely be 
the same person as the patron of Tiridates ; but we know from much 
better authority (Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. |. x. c.8.) that Licinius 
was at that time in the last period of old age: sixteen years before, 
he is represented with grey hairs, and as the contemporary of Gale- 
ro. See Lactant.c. 32. Licinius was probably born about the year 
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was exposed to the most imminent danger, and the 
enraged soldiers were forcing their way into his tent, 
when they were checked by the single arm of the Ar- 
menian prince. The gratitude of Tiridates contributed 
soon afterwards to his restoration. Licinius was in 
every station the friend and companion of Galerius, 
and the merit of Galerius, long before he was raised 
to the dignity of Cesar, had been known and esteemed 
by Divcletian, In the third year of that emperor’s 
reign, Tiridates was invested with the kingdom of Ar 
menia. The justice of the measure was not less evi- 
dent than its expedieney. It was time to rescue from 
the usurpation of the Pintle monarch an important 
territory, which, since the reign of Nero, had been al- 
ways granted under the protection of the empire to a 
younger branch of the house of Arsaces." 

Wheu Tiridates appeared on the fron- 4 7, oa6, 
tiers of Armenia, he was received with His restoration to 
an unfeigned transport of joy and loyalty. pool om war 
During twenty-six years, the country 
had experienced the real and imaginary hardships of a 
foreign yoke. The Persian monarchs adorned their 
new conquest with magnificent buildings; but those 
monuments had been erected at the expense of the 
people, and were abhorred as badges of State of the coun- 
slavery. The apprehension of a revolt try. 
had inspired the most rigorous precautions ; oppression 
had been aggravated by insult, and the consciousness 
of the public hatred had been productive of every mea- 
sure that could render it still more implacable. We 
have already remarked the intolerant spirit of the Ma- 
gian religion. The statues of the deifred kings of Ar- 
menia, and the sacred images of the sun and moon, 
were broke in pieces by the zeal of the conqueror; 
and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and pre- 
served upon an altar erected on the summit of mount 
Bagavan.' It was natural, that a people Revolt of the peo- 
exasperated by so many injuries should _ ple and nobles. 
arm with zeal in the cause of their independence, their 
religion, and their hereditary sovereign. ‘The torrent 
bore down every obstacle, and the Persian garrisons 
retreated before its fury. The nobles of Armenia flew 
to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging their past 
merit, offering their future service, and soliciting from 
the new king those honours and rewards from which 
they had been excluded with disdain under the foreign 
government.* The command of the army was be- 
stowed on Artavasdes, whose father had saved the 
infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had been mas- 
sacred for that generous action. The brother of Arta- 
vasdes obtained the government of a province. One 
of the first military dignities was conferred on the sa- 
trap Otas, a man of singular temperance and fortitude, 
who presented to the king, his sister’ and a consider- 
able treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, 
Otas had preserved from violation. Among the Arme- 
nian nobles appeared an ally whose 
fortunes are too remarkable to pass un- 
noticed. His name was Mamgo, his origin was Sey- 
thian, and the horde which acknowledged his authority. 
had encamped a very few years before on the skirts of 
the Chinese empire, ™ which at that time extended as 


Story of Mamgo. 





h See the sixty-second and sixty-third books of Dion Cassius, 

* Moses of Chorene. Hist. Armen. |. ii. c. 74. The statues had 
been erected by Valarsaces, who reigned in Armenia about 130 years 
before Christ, and was the first king of the family of Arsaces. (See 
Moses Hist. Armen. |. ii.c. 3.) Thedeification of the Arsacides is 
mentioned by Justin (xli.5.) and by Ammianus Marcellings (xxiii. 6.) 

k The Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Moses 
mentions many families which were distinguished under the feign 
of Valarsaces, (I. ii. 7.) and which still subsisted in his own time, 
about the middle of the fifth century. Seethe preface of his editors. 

1 She was named Chosroiduchta, and had not the os patulum like 
other women. (Hist. Armen. |. ii. c.79.) I do not understand the 
expression. 

Pos patulum signifies simply a large and widely opening mouth, 
Ovid (Metam. book xv. verse 513.) speaking of the monster who at- 
tacked Hippolyta says,—“ Patulo partem maris evomit ore.” Pro- 
bably a large mouth was a common defect among the Armenians.— 
G 


m In the Armenian history, (1. ii. 78.) as well as in the raph 
(p. 367.) China is called Zenia, or Zenastan. It is anastarand oy 
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far as the neighbourhood of Sogdiana." Having in-| Persian war. Diocletian, with the calm dignity which 
curred the dladlagmate of his master, Mamgo, with his | he constantly assumed, fixed his own station in the ci- 
followers, retired to the banks of the Oxus, and im-/|ty of Antioch, from whence he prepared and directed 
plored the protection of ee The emperor of China| the military operations.’ The conduct of the legions 
claimed the fugitive, and alleged the rights of so-| was intrusted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
vereignty. The Persian monarch pleaded the laws of | for that important purpose, was removed from the 
hospitality, and with some difficulty avoided a war, by | banks of the Danube to those of the Euphrates. ‘The 
the promise that he would banish Mamgo to the utter-| armies soon encountered each other in the Defeat of Gale- 
most parts of the west; a punishment, as he described | plains of Mesopotamia, and two battles rius. 

it, not less dreadful than death itself. Armenia was} were fought with various and doubtful success: but 
chosen for the place of exile, and a large district was | the third engagement was of a more decisive nature; 
assigned to the Scythian horde, on which they might| and the Roman army received a total overthrow, which 
feed their flocks and herds, and remove their encamp-| is attributed to the rashness of Galerius, who, with an 
ment from one place to another, according to the dif-/| inconsiderable body of troops, attacked the innumera- 
ferent seasons of the year. They were employed to/ ble host of the Persians.* But the consideration of the 
repel the invasion of Tiridates; but their leader, after | country that was the scene ofaction, may suggest an- 





weighing the obligations and injuries which he had 
received from the Persian monarch, resolved to aban- 
don his party. The Armenian prince, who was well | 
acquainted with the merit as well as power of Mamgo, | 
treated him with distinguished respect; and, by ad-| 
mitting him into his confidence, acquired a brave and 
faithful servant, who contributed very effectually to his | 
restoration.° . 
The Persiaus re- For a while, fortune appeared to favour | 
cover Armenia. the enterprising valour of Tiridates. He| 
not only expelled the enemies of his family and coun-| 
try from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the pro- 
secution of his revenge he carried his arms, or at least 
his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. The histori-| 
an, who has preserved the name of Tiridates from ob-| 
livion, celebrates, with a degree of national enthusiasm, | 
his personal prowess ; and, in the true spiritof eastern 
romance, describes the giants and the elephants that 
fell beneath liis invincible arm. It is from other infor- 
mation that we discover the distracted state of the Per- 
sian monarchy, to which the king of Armenia was in- 
debted for some part of his advantages. ‘The throne 
was disputed by the ambition of contending brothers ; 
and Hormuz, after exerting without success the strength 
of his own party, had recourse to the dangerous assis- 
tance of the barbarians who inhabited the banks of the 
Caspian sea. The civil war was, however, soon ter- 
minated, either by a victory, or by a reconciliation ; 
and Narses, who was universally acknowledged as 
king of Persia, directed his whole force against the fo- 
reign enemy. The contest then became too unequal ; 
nor was the valour of the hero able to withstand the 
ower of the monarch. Tiridates, a second time expel- 
fod from the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge | 
in the court of the emperors. Narses soon re-estab- 
lished his authority over the revolted province: and 
loudly complaining of the protection afforded by the} 
Romans to rebels and fugitives, aspired to the conquest | 
of the east.? 
War between the Neither prudence nor honour could 
Persians and the permit the emperors to forsake the cause 
of the Armenian king, and it was resolv- 
ed to exert the force of the empire in the | 


Romans. 


A. D. 296. 








the production of silk, by the opulence of the natives, and by the 
love of peace, above all the other nations of the earth. 

® Vou-ti, the first emperor of the seventh dynasty, who then reign- | 
ed in China, had political transactions with Fergana, a province of 
Sogdiana, and is said to have received a Roman embassy (Histoire 
des Huns, tom. i. p. 38.) In those ages the Chinese kept a garrison 
at Kashgar, and one of their generals, about the time of Trajan, | 
marched as far asthe Caspian Sea. With regard to the intercourse | 
between China and the western countries,a curious memoir of M, 
de Guignes may be consulted in the Academie des Inscriptions, tom, 
xxxii. p. 355. 

© See Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 81. 

P Ipos Persas ipsumque regem aecitis Saccis, et Ruasis, et Gellis, 
petit frater Ormies. Panegyric. Vet. iii. 1. The Sacche were a na 
tion of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the sources of 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Gelli were the inhabitants of Ghi- 
lan along the Caspian sea, and who eo long, under the name of Dile- 
mires, infested the Persian monarchy. See d’Herbelot, Bibliothéque 
Orientale. 

4 Moses of Chorene takes no notice of this second revolution, 





which I have been obliged to collect from a passage of Ammianus 
Marcellinus (1. xxiii. c. 5.) Lactantias speaks of the ambition of 
Narses, “ Concitatus domesticis exemplis avi sui Saporis ad occupan- 
dum orientem magnis copiis inhiabat.” De Mort. Persecut. c. 9. 


other reason for his defeat. The same ground on 
which Galerius was vanquished, had been rendered 
memorable by the death of Crassus, and the slaughter 
of ten legions, It was a plain of more than sixty 
miles, which extended from the hills of Carrhe to the 
Euphrates; a smooth and barren surface of sandy de- 
sert, without a hillock, without a tree, and without a 
spring of fresh water. The steady infantry of the Ro- 
mans, fainting with heat and thirst, could neither hope 
for victory if they preserved their ranks, nor break 
their ranks without exposing themselves to the most 
imminent danger. In this situation they were gradu- 
ally encompassed by the superior numbers, harassed 
by the rapid evolutions, and destroyed by the arrows 
of the barbarian cavalry. The king of Armenia had 
signalized his valour in the battle, and acquired perso- 
nal glory by the public misfortune. He was pursued 
as far as the Euphrates; his horse was wounded, and 
it appeared impossible for him to eseape the victorious 
enemy. In this extremity Tiridates embraced the only 
refuge which he saw before him: he ‘dismounted and 
plunged into the stream. His armour was heavy, the 
river very deep, and at those parts at least half a mile 
in breadth ;* yet such was his strength and dexterity, 
that he reached in safety the opposite bank.* With 
regard to the Roman general, we are ignorant of the 
circumstances of his escape; but when he returned to 
Antioch, Diocletian received him, not His reception by 
with the tenderness of a friend and col- Diocletian. 
league, but with the indignation of an offended sove- 
reign. The haughtiest of men, clothed in his purple, 
but humbled by the sense of his fault and misfortune, 
was obliged to follow the emperor’s chariot above a 
mile on foot, and to exhibit before the whole court, the 
spectacle of his disgrace.’ 

_As soon as Diocletian had indulged g.....4 campaign 
his private resentment, and asserted the of Galerius, 
majesty of supreme power, he yielded to 4. BD. 297. 
the submissive entreaties of the Cesars, and permitted 
him to retrieve his own honour, as well as that of the 
rene arms. In the room of the unwarlike troops of 
Asia, which had most probably served in the first ex- 
pedition, a second army was drawn from the veterans 
and new levies of the Illyrian frontier, and a considera- 
ble body of Gothic auxiliaries were taken into the im- 
perial pay.* At the head of a chosen army of twenty- 
five thousand men, Galerius again passed the Euphra- 











r We may readily believe, that Lactantins ascribes to cowardice 
the conduct of Diocletian, Julian, in his oration, says, that he re- 
mained with all the forces of the empire; a very hyperbolical ex- 
pression, 

*Our five abbreviators, Eatropius, Festus, the two Victors, and 
Orosius, all relate the last and great battle; but Orosius is the only 
one who speaks of the two former. 

t The nature of the country is finely described by Plutarch, in the 
life of Crassus; and by Xenophon, in the first book of Anabasis. 

0 See Foster's Dissertation in the second volume of the translation 
ofthe Anabasis by Spelman; which I will venture to recommend as 
one of the best versions extant. 

x Hist. Armen. |. li. c. 76. Ihave transferred this exploit of Tiri- 
dates from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius 

y Ammian. Marcellin.|. xiv. The mile, in the hands of Eutropius, 
(ix. 24.) of Festus, (c. 25.) and of Orocius, (vii. 25.) easily increased to 
several miles. 


t Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis.c. 21. 
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tes; but, instead of exposing his legions in the open 
plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced through the moun- 
tains of Armenia, where he found the inhabitants devot- 
ed to his cause, and the country as favourable to the ope- 
rations of infantry, as it was inconvenient for the motions 
of the cavalry. Adversity had confirm- 
ed the Roman discipline, while the bar- 
barians, elated by success, were become so negligent 
and remiss, that in the moment when they least ex- 
pected it, they were surprised by the active conduct of 
Galerius, who, attended only by two horsemen, had 
with his own eyes secretly examined the state and po- 
sition of their camp. A surprise, especially in the 
night-time, was for the most part fatal to a Persian ar- 
my. ‘ Their horses were tied, and generally shackled, 
to prevent their running away; and if an alarm hap- 
pened, a Persian had his housing to fix, his horse to 
bridle, and his corselet to put on, before he could 
mount.”* On this oceasion, the impetuous attack of 
Galerius spread disorder and dismay over the camp | 
of the barbarians. A slight resistance was followed 
by a dreadful carnage, and, in the general confusion, | 
the wounded monarch (for Narses commanded his ar- 
mies in person) fled towards the deserts of Media. 
His sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, afforded | 
an immense booty to the conqueror; and an incident 
is mentioned, which proves the rustic but martial ig- | 
norance of the legions in the elegant superfluities of | 
life. A bag of shining leather, filled with pearls, fell | 
into the hands of a private soldier; he carefully pre- 
served the bag, but he threw away its contents, judg- | 
ing that whatever was of no use could not possibly be 
and behaviour to Of any value.t The principal loss of| 
his royal captive. Narses was of a much more affecting 
nature. Several of his wives, his sisters, and children, 
who had attended the army, were made captives in the 
defeat. But though the character of Galerius had in 
general very little affinity with that of Alexander, he 
imitated, a his victory, the amiable behaviour of the | 
Macedonian towards the family of Darius. The wives 
and children of Narses were protected from violence 
and rapine, conveyed to a place of safety, and treated | 
with every mark of respect and tenderness, that was 
due from a generous enemy to their age, their sex, and 
their royal dignity.* 
While the east anxiously expected the | 
decision of this great contest, the empe- 
ror Diocletian, having assembled in Syria a strong ar- | 
.my of observation, displayed from a distance the re- 
sources of the Roman power, and reserved himself for | 
any future emergency of the war. On the intelligence 
of the victory, he condescended to advance towards the 
frontier, with a view of moderating, by his presence 
and counsels, the pride of Galerius. The interview of 
the Roman princes at Nisibis, was accompanied with 
every expression of respect on one side, and of esteem 
on the other. It was in that city that they soon after- 
wards gave audience to the ambassador of the great | 


His victory, 





Negociation for 


peace. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 





king.* The power, or at least the spirit, of Narses, had 
been broken by his last defeat; and he considered an 
immediate peace as the only means that could stop the 
pregress of the Roman arms. He despatehed Aphar- 
ban, a servant who possessed his favour and confi- 
dence, with a commission to negociate a treaty, or rath- 
er to receive whatever conditions the conqueror should 





® Aurelius Victor says, “ Per Armeniam in hostes contendit, que 
ferme sola, seu facilior vincendi via est.” He followed the conduct 
of Trajan, and the idea of Julius Cesar. 

b Xenophon’s Anabasis, |. iii. For that reason the Persian cavalry 
encamped sixty stadia from the enemy. 

¢ Thestory is told by Ammianus, |. xxii. 
read scufwm. 

4 The Persians confessed the Roman superiority in morals as well 
asinarms. Eutrop.ix.24. But this respect and gratitude of ene- 
mies is very seldom to he found in their own accounts. 

¢ The account of the negociation is taken from the fragments 
of Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum, published in the 
Byzantine Collection. Peter lived under Justinian; but it is very 
evident, by the nature of his materials, that they are drawn from the 
most authentic and respectable writers. 


Instead of saccum some 
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impose. Apharban opened the confer- Specch of the Per- 
ence by expressing his master’s gratitude %'an ambassadar. 
for the generous treatment of his family, and by soli- 
citing the liberty of those illustrious captives. He 
celebrated the valour of Galerius, without degrading 
the reputation of Narses, and thought it no dishonour to 
confess the superiority of the victorious Cesar, over a 
monarch who had surpassed in glory all the princes of 
his race. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian 
cause, he was empowered to submit the present differ- 
ences to the decision of the emperors themselves ; con- 
vinced as he was, that, in the midst of prosperity, they 
would not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Apharban concluded his discourse in the style of east- 
ern allegory, by observing that the Roman and Persian 
monarchies were the two eyes of the world, which 
would remain imperfect and mutilated if either of them 
should be put out. 

‘It well becomes the Persians,” re- Answer of Gale- 
plied Galerius, with a transport of fury, rius. 
which seemed to convulse his whole frame, “ it well 
becomes the Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and calmly to read us lectures on the vir- 
tues of moderation. Let them remember their own 
moderation towards the unhappy Valerian. They van- 
quished him by fraud, they treated him with indigni- 
ty. They detained him till the last moment of his 
life in shameful captivity, and after his death they ex- 
posed his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, 


” 


| however, his tone, Galerius insinuated to the ambassa- 


dor, that it had never been the practice of the Romans 
to trample on a prostrate enemy ; and that, on this oe- 
casion, they should consult their own dignity rather 
than the Persian merit. He dismissed Apharban with 
a hope, that Narses would soon be informed on what 
conditions he might obtain, from the clemency of the 
emperors, a lasting peace, and the restoration of his 
wives and children. In this conference we may dis- 
cover the fierce passions of Galerius, as well as his 
deference to the superior wisdom and authority of Dio- 
cletian. The ambition of the former grasped at the 
conquest of the east, and had proposed to reduce Per- 
sia into the state of a province. The Moderation of 
prudence of the latter, who adhered to Diocletian. 
the moderate policy of Augustus and the Antonines, 
embraced the favourable opportunity of terminating a 
successful war by an honourable and advantageous 
peace.‘ ! 
In pursuance of their promise, the em- 
perors soon afterwards appointed Sico- 
rius Probus, one of their secretaries, to acquaint the 
Persian court with their final resolution. As the min- 
ister of peace, he was received with every mark of 
politeness and friendship; but under the pretence of 
allowing him the necessary repose after so long a 
journey, the audience of Probus was deferred from 
day to day; and he attended the slow motions of the 
king, till at length he was admitted to his presence, 
near the river Asprudus in Media. The secret motive 
of Narses in this delay, had been to collect such a 
military force as might enable him, though sincerely 
desirous of peace, to negociate with the greater weight 
and dignity. ‘Three persons only assisted at this im- 
portant conference, the minister Apharban, the prefect 
of the guards, and an officer who had commanded on 
the Armenian frontier.s The first condition proposed 
by the ambassador, is not at present of a very intelli- 
gible nature ; that the city of Nisibis might be estab- 
lished for the place of mutual exchange, or, as we 
should formerly have termed it, for the staple of tradey 
between the two empires. Thete is no difficulty in 
conceiving the intention of the Roman princes to im- 


Conclusion, 








f Adeo Victor (says Aurelius) ut ni Valerius, cujus nutu omnia 
gerebantur, abnuisset, Romani fasces in provinciam novam ferren- 
tur. Verum pars terrarum tamen nobis utilior quecita. 

« He had been governor of Sumium (Pet. Patricius in Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 30.) This province seems to be mentioned by Moses of 
Chorene, (Geograph. p. 360.) and lay to the east of Mount Ararat. 
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prove their revenue by some restraints upon com- 
merce; but as Nisibis was situated within their own 
dominions, and as they were masters both of the im- 
ports and exports, it should seem, that such restraints 
were the objects of an internal law, rather than of a 
foreign treaty. To render them more effectual, some 
stipulations were probably required on the side of the 
king of Persia, which appeared so very repugnant 
either to his interest orto his dignity, that Narses 
could not be persuaded to subscribe them. As this 
was the only article to which he refused his consent, 
it was no longer insisted on; and the emperors 
either suffered the trade to flow in its natural chan- 
nels, or contented themselves with such restric- 
tions, as it depended on their own authority to es- 
tablish. 


and articles of 
the treaty. 


As soon as this difficulty was re- 
moved, a solemn peace was concluded 
and ratified between the two nations. The conditions 
of a treaty so glorious to the empire, and so necessary 
to Persia, may deserve a more peculiar attention, as 
the history of Rome presents very few transactions of 
a similar nature ; most of her wars having either been 
terminated by absolute conquest, or waged against 
barbarians ignorant of the use of letters. I. The 
Aboras, or, as it is called by Xenophon, 
the Araxes, was fixed as the boundary 
between the two monarchies." That 
river, which rose near the Tigris, was 
increased a few miles below Nisibis, by the little 
stream of the Mygdonius, passed under the walls of 
Singara, and fell into the Euphrates at Circesium,' a 
frontier town, which, by the care of Diocletian, was 
very strongly fortified) Mesopotamia, the object of 
so many wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Per- 
sians, by this treaty, renounced all pretensions to that 
great province. II. They relinquished to the Romans 
Cession of five five provinces beyond the Tigris.* Their 
provinces beyond situation formed a very useful barrier, 
the Tigris. and their natural strength was soon im- 
proved by art and military skill. 
the north of the river, were districts of obscure fame 
and inconsiderable extent; Intiline, Zabdicene, Arza- 
nene, and Moxoene: but on the east of the Tigris, 
the empire acquired the large and mountainous territo- 
ry of Carduene, the ancient seat of the Carduchians, 
who preserved for many ages their manly freedom in 
the heart of the despotic monarchies of Asia. The 


The Aboras fixed 
as the limits he- 
tween the em- 
pires. 
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power of the great king.'' Their posterity, the Curds, 
with very little alteration either of name or manners, 
acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the Turkish 
sultan. III. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve, that Tiridates, the faithful ally 
of Rome, was restored to the throne of his fathers, 
and that the rights of the imperial supremacy were 
fully asserted and secured. The limits of Armenia 
were extended as far as the fortress of Sintha in Me- 
dia, and this increase of dominion was not so much an 
act of liberality as of justice. Of the provinces al- 
ready mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four first had 
been dismembered by the Parthians from the crown 
of Armenia;™ and when the Romans acquired the 
possession of them, they stipulated, at the expense of 
the usurpers, an ample compensation, which invested 
their ally with the extensive and fertile country of 
Atropatene. Its principal city, in the same situation 
perhaps as the modern Tauris, was frequently hon- 
oured with the residence of Tiridates ; ~ as it some- 
times bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the 
buildings and fortifications, the splendid capital of the 
Medes." 1V. The country of Iberia was 
barren, its inhabitants rude and savage. 
But they were accustomed to the use of arms, and 
they separated from the empire barbarians much fiercer 
and more formidable than themselves. The narrow 
defiles of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, and 
it was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude 
the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a rapa- 
cious spirit urged them to penetrate into the richer 
climes of the south.° The nomination of the kings 
of Iberia, which was resigned by the Persian monarch 
to the emperors, contributed to the strength and secu- 
rity of the Roman power in Asia.’ The east enjoyed 


Armenia. 


Iberia. 


|a profound tranquillity during forty years; and the 


Four of thése, to| 


ten thousand Greeks traversed their country, after a_| I 
|wra, as well as the success of his arms, by the pomp 


painful march, or rather engagement, of seven days ; 
and it is confessed by their leader, in his incompara- 
ble relation of the retreat, that they suffered more 
from the arrows of the Carduchians, than from the 





b By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara 
is removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have produced 
the mistake of Peter, in assigning the latter river for the boundary, 
instead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traversed, 
but never followed, the course of the Tigris. 

i [Here are many errors. Gibbon has confounded the rivers 
with the cities which were situated upon them—the Aboras or ra- 
ther the Chaboras; the Araxes of Xenophon has its source beyond 
Ras-Ain, or Re-Saina (Theodosiopolis) about 27 leagues from the Ti 

ris; it receives the waters of the Mygdonius or Saocoras, about 33 
leagues below Nisibis ata town now called Al-Nahraim,—it does 
not pass under the walis of Singara, it is the Saocoras which passes 
through this place. This last river takes its source near Nisibis, five 
leagues from the Tigris. (See D’Anv. the Euphrates and Tigris, p. 
46, 49, 50, and the map.) 

To the east of the Tigris there is another smaller river also named 
Chaboras, and which D'Anville calls the Centrites, Khabour, Nice 


phorius, without citing the authority by which he gives it these | 


names. Gibbon could not have intended to speak of this river, 
which does not pass Singara, neitler flows into the Euphrates, (V. 
Michaelis Suppiem. ad lexica hebraica, third part, p. 664, 665.—@.] 

j Procopius de Edificiis, |. ii. c. 6. 

& Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Carduene, 
are allowed onal! sides. But instead of the other two, Peter (in Ex- 
cerpt. Leg. p. 30.) inserts Rehimene and Sophene. I have preferred 
Ammianus, (1. xxv. 7.) because it might be proved that Sophene was 
never in the hands of the Persians, either before the reign of Diocle- 
tian, or after that of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like those 
of M. d’Anville, almost all the moderns, with Tillemont and Vale- 
sius at their head, have imagined, that it was in respect to Persia, 
ane not to Rome, that the five provinces were situate beyond the 


I Xenophon’s Anabasis,!. iv. Their bows were three cubits in 





treaty between the rival monarchies was strictly ob- 
served till the death of Tiridates: when a new gen- 
eration, animated with different views and different 
passions, succeeded to the government of the world; 
and the grandson of Narses undertook a long and 
memorable war against the princes of the house of 
Constantine. 


rr —" = - 1 ° . 
The arduous work of rescuing the Triumph of Dio 


distressed empire from tyrants and cletian aud Max- 
barbarians, had now been completely imian. A. D. 303. 
: : I y Nov. 20. 


achieved by a succession of Illyrian pea- 
sants. As soon as Diocletian entered into the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, he celebrated that memorable 


of a Roman triumph.* Maximian, the equal partner 
of his power, was his only companion in the glory of 
that day. The two Cwsars had fought and conquered, 
but the merit of their exploits was ascribed, according 
to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspicious in- 
fluence of their fathers and emperors." The triumph 
of Diocletian and Maximian was less magnificent per- 
haps, than those of Aurelian and Probus, but it was 
dignified by several circumstances of superior fame 
and good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Nile, furnished their respective 
trophies ; but the most distinguished ornament was 
of a more singular nature, a Persian victory followed 
by an important conquest. The representations of 


length, their arrows two; they rolled down stones that were each 
a waggon load. The Greeks founda great many villages in that 
rude country. 

m According to Eutropius (vi. 9. as the text is represented by the 
best MSS.) the city of Tigranocerta was in Arzanene. The names 
and situation of the other three may be faintly traced. 

» Compare Herodotus, |. i. c. 97, with Moses Choronens. Hist. Ar- 
men. |. ii. c. 84. and the map of Armenia given by his editors. 

© Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caspia via Sarmatam in Armenios rap- 
tim effundunt. Tacit. Annal. vi. 34. See Strabon. Geograph. |. xi, 
». 764. 

, p Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) is the only writer who 
mentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 

q Euseb, in Chron. Pagi adannum. Till the discovery of the trea- 
tise De Mortibus Persecutorum, it was not certain that the triumph 
and the Vincenalia were celebrated at the same time. 

r At the time of the Vincenalia, Galerius seems to have kept his 
station on the Danube, See Lactant. de M. P. c, 38. 
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rivers, mountains, and provinces, were carried before 
the imperial car. The images of the captive wives, 
the sisters, and the children of the great king, afford- 
ed anew and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the 
people.’ In the eyes of posterity this triumph is re- 
markable, by a distinction of a less honourable kind. 
It was the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this 
period, the emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome 
ceased to be the capital of the empire. 

The spot on which Rome was found- 
ed, had been consecrated by ancient 
ceremonies and imaginary miracles.— 
The presence of some god, or the memory of some 
hero, seemed to animate every part of the city, and 
the empire of the world had been promised to the 
eapitol.! The native Romans felt and confessed the 
power of this agreeable illusion. It was derived from 
their ancestors, had grown up with their earliest hab- 
its of life, and was protected, in some measure, by 
the opinion of political utility. The form and the seat 
of government were intimately blended together, nor 
was it esteemed possible to transport the one without 
destroying the other." But the sovereignty of the 
canta was gradually annihilated in the extent of con- 
quest; the provinces rose to the same level, and the 
vanquished nations acquired the name and privileges, 
without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. 
During a long period, however, the remains of the an- 
cient constitution, and the influence of custom, pre- 
served the dignity of Rome. The emperors, though 
perhaps of African or Illyrian extraction, respected 
their adopted country, as the seat of their power, and 
the centre of their extensive dominions. The emer- 
gencies of war very frequently required their presence 
on the frontiers ; but Diocletian and Maximian were 
the first Roman princes who fixed, in time of peace, 
their ordinary residence in the provinces; and their | 
conduct, however it might be suggested by private | 
motives, was justified by very specious considerations 
of policy. The court of the emperor of the west was, 
Their residence for the most part, established at Milan, 

at Milan, whose situation, at the foot of the Alps, 
appeared far more convenient than that of Rome, for 
the important purpose of watching the motions of the 
barbarians of Germany. Milan soon assumed the 
splendour of an imperial ? The houses are de- 
scribed as numerous and well-built; the manners of 
the people as polished and liberal. A circus, a thea- 
tre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore the name 
of their founder Maximian ; porticoes adorned with 
statues, and a double circumference of walls, contri- 
buted to the beauty of the new capital; nor did it 
seem oppressed even by the proximity of Rome.* To 
rival the majesty of Rome was the 
ambition likewise of Diocletian, who 
employed his leisure, and the wealth of the east, 
in the embellishment of Nicomedia, a city placed 
on the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at an equal 


Long absence of 
the emperors 
from Rome, 








and Nicomedia, 





* Eutropius (ix. 27.) mentions them as a part of the triumph, aol 
the persons had been restored to Narses, nothing more than their 
images could be exhibited. 

t Livy gives us a speech of Camillus on that subject, (v. 51—55.) 
full of eloquence and sensibility, in opposition to a design of remov 
ing the seatof government from Rome to the neighbouring city of | 
Veii. | 

u Julius Cesar was reproached with the intention of removing the 
empire to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Cwsar.c. 79. Ac- 
cording to the ingenious conjecture of Le Fevre and Dacier, the third 
ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Augustus 
from the execution of a similar design. 

x See Aurelius Victor, who likewise mentions the buildings erected 
by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. 
shall insert some verses of Ausonius de Clar. Urb. vy. 

Et Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum; 
Innumere culteque domus; facunda virorum 
Ingenta, et mores lwti, tum duplice muro 
Amplificata loci species; populique voluptas 
Cirews; et inclusi moles cuneata Theatri 
Templa, Palatineque arces, opulensque Moneta, 
Et Regio Herculei cetebri sub honore lavacri. 
Cunctuque marmoreis ornata Peristyla signis ; 
Meniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, 
Omnia que magnis operum velut emula formis 
Excellunt; nec juncta premit vicinia Rome. 


Vou. IL.—S 
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distance between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the taste of the monarch, and at the expense of the 
people, sedi acquired, in the —_ - a few 
years, a de of maqrenenase which might appear 
to have ened the labour of ages, and became infe- 
rior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent 
or populousness.’ The life of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian was a life of action, and a considerable portion 
of it was spent in camps, or in their long and frequent 
marches ; but whenever the public business allowed 
them any relaxation, they seem to have retired with 
pleasure to their favourite residences of Nicomedia 
and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of 
his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he ever visited the ancient 
capital of the empire. Even on that memorable oc- 
casion his stay did not exceed two months. Disgust- 
ed with, the ‘besalenn familiarity of the people, he 
quitted Rome with precipitation thirteen days before 
it was expected that he should have appeared in the 
senate, invested with the ensigns of the consular dig- 
nity.” 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian p.tesement of 
towards Rome and Roman freedom, was Rome and of the 
not the effect of momentary caprice, but *°°*"*- 
the result of the most artful policy. That crafty 
prince had framed a new system of imperial govern- 
ment, which was afterwards completed by the famil 
of Constantine; and as the image of the old consti- 
tution was religiously preserved in the senate, he re- 
solved to deprive that order of its small remains of 
power and consideration. We may recollect, about 
eight years before the elevation of Diocletian, the 
transient greatness, and the ambitious hopes, of the 
Roman senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, 
many of the nobles imprudently displayed their zeal 
in the cause of freedom; and after the successors of 
Probus had withdrawn their countenance from the re- 
publican party, the senators were unable to disguise 
their impotent resentment. As the sovereign of ftal ’ 
Maximian was intrusted with the care of oP 
ing this troublesome, rather than dangerous, spirit, and 
the task was perfectly suited to his cruel temper. Tho 
most illustrious members of the senate, whom Dio- 
cletian always affected to esteem, were involved, by 
his colleague, in the accusation of imaginary plots; 
and the possession of an elegant villa, or a well culti- 
vated estate, was interpreted as a convincing evidence 
of guilt.* The camp of the pretorians, which had so 
long oppressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome ; 
and as those haughty troops were conscious of the de- 
cline of their power, they were naturally disposed to 
unite their strength with the authority of the senate. 
By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the numbers 
of the pretorians were insensibly reduced, their pri- 
vileges abolished, and their place supplied by two 
faithful legions of Illyricum, who, under New bodies of 
the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, svards, Jovians 
were appointed to perform the service “"* Hereulians. 
of the imperial guards.* But the most fatal though secret 
wound, which the senate received from the hands of 
Diocletian and Maximian, was inflicted by the inevit- 
able operation of their absence. As long as the em- 
perors resided at Rome, that assembly might be op- 
pressed, but it could scarcely be neglected. The suc- 





y Lactant. de M.P.c.17. Libanius, Orat. viii. p. 203. 

z Lactant. de M. P.c. 17. Ona similar occasion, Ammianus men- 
tions the dicacitas pledis, as not very agreeable to an imperial ear. 
(See |. xvi. c. 10.) 7 we 

a Lactantius accuses Maximian of destroying fictis criminationibus 
lumina senatus, (De. M.P.c.8.) Aurelius Victor speaks very doubt- 
fully of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

> Truncate vires urbis, imminute pretoriarum cobortium atque in 
armis vulgi numero. Aurelius Victor. Lactantius attributes to Ga- 
lerius the prosecution of the same — (ec. 26.) 

¢ They were old corps stationed in Ilyricum ; and a to 
the ancient establishment, they each consisted of six thousand men. 
They had acquired much reputation by the use of the plumbate, or 
darts loaded with lead. Each soldier carried five of these, which he 
darted from a considerable distance, with great strength and dex- 
terity. See Vegetius, i. 17. 
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cessors of Augustus exercised the power of dictating 
whatever laws their wisdom or caprice might suggest ; 
but those laws were ratified by the sanction of the 
senate. The model of ancient freedom was preserved 
in its deliberations and decrees; and wise princes, 
who respected the prejudices of the Roman people, 
were in some measure obliged to assume the language 
and behaviour suitable to the general and first magis- 
trate of the republic. In the armies and in the pro- 
vinees, they displayed the dignity of monarchs; 
and when they fixed their residence at a distance from 
the capital, they for ever laid aside the dissimulation 
which Augustus had recommended to his successors. 
In the exercise of the legislative as well as the exe- 
cutive power, the sovereign advised with his ministers, 
instead of consulting the great council of the nation. 
The name of the senate was mentioned with honour 
till the last period of the empire; the vanity of its 
members was still flattered with honorary distinc- 
tions ;* but the assembly which had so long been the 


source, and so long the instrument, of power, was re-| 


spectfully suffered to sink into oblivion. The senate 
of Rome, a all connexion with the imperial court 
and the actual constitution, was left a venerable but 
useless monument of antiquity on the Capitoline hill. 
Civil magistrae When the Roman princes had lost 
cies, laid aside. sight of the senate and of their ancient 
capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of 
their lega! power. The civil offices of consul, of pro- 
consul, of censor, and of tribune, by the union of which 
it had been formed, betrayed to the people its repub- 
licanextraction. Those modest titles were laid aside ; * 
and if they still distinguished their high station by the 
appellation of emperor, or imperafor, that word was 
understood in a new and more dignified sense, and no 
longer denoted the general of the Roman armies, but 
Imperial dignity the sovereign of the Roman world. The 
and tiles. name of emperor, which was at first of 

a military nature, was associated with another of a 
more servile kind. The epithet of Dominus, or lord, in 
its primitive signification, was expressive, not of the 
authority of a prince over his subjects, or of a comman- 
der over his soldiers, but of the despotic power of a mas- 
ter over his domestic slave.£ Viewing it in that odious 
light, it had been rejected with abhorrence by the first 
Cesars. Their resistance insensibly became more 
feeble, and the name less odious: till at length the 
style of our lord and emperor was not only bestowed 
by flattery, but was regularly admitted into the laws 
and public monuments. Such lofty epithets were suf- 
ficient to elate and satisfy the most excessive vanity ; 
and if the siecessors of Diocletian still declined the 
title of king, it seems to have been the effect not so 
much of their moderation as of their delicacy. Wher- 
ever the Latin tongue was in use, (and it was the lan- 
guage of government throughout the empire,) the im- 
perial title, as it was peculiar to themselves, conveyed 
a more respectable idea than the name of king, which 
they must have shared with a hundred barbarian chief- 
tains; or which, at the best, they could derive only 
from Romulus or from Tarquin. But the sentiments 
of the east were very different from those of the west. 
From the earliest period of history, the sovereigns of 
Asia had been celebrated in the Greek language by 
the title of bastleus, or king; and since it was consid- 
ered as the first distinction among men, it was soon 
employed by the servile provincials of the east, in 








4 See the Theodosian Code, |. vi. tit. ii. with Godefroy’s commen- 
tary. 
chee the twelfth dissertation in Spamheim’s excellent work de Usu 
Numismatum. From medals, inscriytions, and historians, he ex- 
amines every title separately, and traces it from Augustus to the mo- 
ment of its disappearing. 

{ Pliny (in Panegyr.c. 3.55, &c ) speaks of dominus with execra 
tion, as synonymous to tyrant, and opposite to prince. And the same 
Pliny regularly gives that title (in the tenth book of the epistles) to 
his friend rather than master, the virtuous Trajan. This strange 
contradiction puzzles the commentators, who think, and the trans- 
jiators, who can write. 
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their homble addresses to the Roman throne.t Even 
the attributes, or at least the titles, of the Divinity, 
were usurped by Diocletian and Maximian, who trans- 
mitted them to a succession of Christian emperors.* 
Such extravagant compliments, however, soon lose 
their impiety by losing their meaning ; and when the 
ear is once accustomed to the sound, they are heard 
with indifference, as vague, though excessive, profes- 
sions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of 
Diocletian, the Roman princes ¢onvers- wi eae ae 
ing in a familiar manner among theif persian ceremo: 
fellow-citizens, were saluted only with nial. 
the same respect that was usually paid to senators and 
magistrates. Their principal distinction was the im- 
perial or military robe of purple ; whilst the senatorial 
garment was marked by a broad, and the equestrian 
by a narrow, band or stripe of the same honourable 
colour.' The pride, or rather the policy, of Diocletian, 
engaged that artful prince to introduce the stately 
magnificence of the court of Persias He ventured to 
assume the diadem, an ornament detested by the Ro- 
mans as the odious ensign of royalty, and the use of 
which had been considered as the most desperate act 
of the madness of Caligula. It was no more thana 
broad white fillet set with pearls, which encircled the 
emperor’s head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian 
and his successors were of silk and gold; and it is 
remarked with indignation, that even their shoes were 
studded with the most precious gems. ‘The access to 
their sacred person was every day rendered more dif- 
ficult, by the institution of new forms and ceremonies. 
The avenues of the palace were strictly guarded by the 
various schools, as they began to be ealled, of domestic 
officers. The interior apartments were intrusted to 
the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs; the increase of 
whose numbers and influence was the most infallible 
symptom of the progress of despotism. When a sub- 
ject was at length admitted to the imperial presence, 
he was obliged, whatever might be his rank, to fall 
prostrate on the ground, and to adore, according to the 
eastern fashion, the divinity of his lord and master.* 
Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course of 
private as well as public life, had formed a just esti- 
mate both of himself and of mankind: nor is it easy 
to conceive, that in substituting the manners of Persia 
to those of Rome, he was seriously actuated by so 
mean a principle as that of vanity. He flattered him- 
self, that an ostentation of splendour and Juxury would 
subdue the imagination of the multitude; that the 
monarch would be less exposed to the rude licence of 


Diocletian as: 
sumes the diadem, 


& Synesius de Regno, Edit. Petay. p. 15. I am indebted for this 
quotation to the Abbe de la Bleterie. 

h Sce Vendale de Consecratione, p. 354, &e. It was customary 
for the emperors to mention (in the preamble of laws). their numen, 
sacred majesty, divine orucles, &c. According to Tillemont, Gre- 
gory of Nazienzen complains most bitterly the profanation, especi- 
ally when it was practised by an Arian emperor. 

i [In the time of the republic, says Hegewisch, when the consuls, 
the pretors, and other magistrates, sppeared in public to attend to 
the duties of their office, their dignity was announced both by the 
insignia which usage had sanctioned, and by the brilliant retinne b 
which they were attended. But this dignity was attached to the of- 
fice, and not to the individual; this pomp belonged to the magistrate 
and not tothe man. The consul attended in the Comitia by the 
whole senate, the pretors, the qnestors, the ediles, the lictors, the ap- 
paritors, and the heralds, upon entering hisown mansion, was served 
only by his freedmen and slaves. The first emperors went no fur- 
ther; Tiberius for his own personal attendance had but a moderate 
number of slaves, and some freedmen, (Tacitus, Ann.iv.7.) But 
os the forms of republicanism, one after another, vanished, the incli- 
nation of the emperors to surround their persons with magnificent 
pageantry, manifested itself more and more. The whole magnificence 
and the ceremony of the east was introduced under Diecletian, and 
Constantine gave his sanction to it. His palaces, his wardrobe, his 
table, every thing pertaining to him, then distinguished the emperor 
from his subjects. much more than his high dignity. The organiza- 
tion which Diocletian gave his new court, attached less honour and 
distinction to office, than to the service rendered to the members of 
the imperial family. (Hegewisch, Essai. Hist. sur les finances ro- 
maines. in German, p. 249.) 

Few historians have enaracterised in a more puilosophic manner 
the influence of a new institution.—@. } 

) See Spanheim de Usu Numismat, Diasertat. xii. 

k Aurelius Victor. Eutropius, ix. 26. It appears by the panegy- 
rists, that the Romans were soon reconciled tothe name and cere- 
inony of adoration, 
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the people and the soldiers, as his person was seclud- 
ed from the public view ; and that habits of submis- 
sion would insensibly be productive of sentiments of 
veneration. Like the modesty effected by Augustus, 
the state maintained by Diocletian was a theatrical re- 
presentation; but it must be confessed, that of the two 
comedies, the former was of a much more liberal and 
manly character than the latter. It was the aim of 
the one to disguise, and the object of the other to dis- 
play, the unbounded power which the emperors pos- 
sessed over the Roman world. 

" Ostentation was the first a of 

ew form of ad- ‘ . ° ‘ 

ministration, two the new system instituted by Diocletian. 
Augusti,andtwe The second was division. He divided 
=e. the empire, the provinces, and every 
branch of the civil as well as military administration. 
He multiplied the wheels of the machine of govern- 
ment, and rendered its operations less rapid bat more 
secure. Whatever advantages and whatever defects 
might attend these innovations, they must be ascribed 
in a very great degree to the first inventor; but as the 
new frame of policy was gradually improved and com- 
pleted by succeeding princes, it will be more satisfac- 
tory to delay the consideration of it till the season of 
its full maturity and perfection’ Reserving, therefore, | 
for the reign of Constantine a more exact picture of 
the new empire, we shall content ourselves with de- | 
scribing the principal and decisive outline, as it was | 
traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had associated | 
three colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power; | 
and as he was convinced that the abilities of a single 
man were inadequate to the publie defence, he consi- 
dered the joint administration of four princes not as a 
temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law of the 
constitution. It was his intention, that the two elder 
princes should be distinguished by the use of the dia- 
dem, and the title of Augusii: that, as affection or 
esteem might direct their choice, they should regular- 
ly call to their assistance two subordinate colleagues ; 
and that the Cesars, rising in their turn to the first 
rank, should supply an uninterrupted succession of 
emperors. The empire was divided into four parts. 
The east and Italy were the most honourable, the 
Danube and the Rhine the most laborious, stations. 
The former claimed the presence of the 4ugusii, the 
latter were intrusted to the administration of the Cx- 
sars. The strength of the legions was in the hands of 
the four partners of sovereignty, and the despair of 
successively vanquishing four formidable rivals, might 
intimidate the ambition of an aspiring general. In 
their civil government, the emperors were supposed to 
exercise the undivided power of the monarch, and 
their edicts, inscribed with their joint names, were re- | 
ceived in all the provinces, as promulgated by their 
mutual councils and authority. Notwithstanding these | 
precautions, the political union of the Roman world 
was gradually dissolved, and a principle of division 
was introduced which in the course of a few years, oc- 
casioned the perpetual separation of the eastern and 
western empires. 

The system of Diocletian was accom- 
panied with another very material disad- 
vantage, which cannot even at present be totally over- 
looked ; a more expensive establishment, and conse- 
quently an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
people. Instead of a modest family of a and freed- 
men, such as had contented the simple greatness of 
Augustus and Trajan, three or four magniftcent courts 
were established in the various parts of the empire, | 
and as many Roman kings sedinaied with each other | 
and with the Persian monarch for the vain superiority 
of pomp and luxury. ‘The number of ministers, of 
magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who filled the 
diferent departments of the state, was multiplied be- 








Increase of taxes. 














1 The innovations intreduced by Diocletian, are chiefly deduced, 
Ist, from some very strong passages in Lactantius; and, 2dly, from 
the new and various offices, which, in the Theodosian code, appear 
already established in the beginning of the reign of Constantine. 
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yond the example of former times; and (if we may 
borrow the warm expression of a contemporary) “when 
the proportion of those who received exceeded the pro- 
portion of those who contributed, the provinces were 
oppressed by the weight of tributes.”™ From this 
period to the extinction of the empire, it would be easy 
to deduce an uninterrupted series of clamours and com- 
plaints. According to his religion and situation, each 
writer chooses either Diocletian, or Constantine, or 
Valens, or Theodosius, for the object of his invectives; 
but they unanimously agree in representing the bur- 
then of the public impositions, and particularly the 
land-tax and capitation, as the intolerable and increas- 
ing grievance of their own times. From such a con- 
currence, an impartial historian, who is obliged to 
extract truth from satire, as well as from panegyric, 
will be inclined to divide the blame among the princes 
whom they aceuse, and to ascribe their exactions 
much less to their personal vices, than to the uniform 
system of their administration. The emperor Diocle- 
tian was indeed the author of that system ; but during 
his reign, the growing evil was confined within the 
bounds of modesty and discretion, and he deserves the 
reproach of establishing pernicious precedents, rather 
than of exercising actual oppression." It may be 
added, that his revenues were managed with prudent 
economy ; and that after all the current expenses were 
discharged, there still remained in the imperial trea- 
sury an ample provision either for judicious liberality 
or for any emergency of the state. 

It was in the twenty-first year of his  aydication of 
reign that Diocletian executed his me~ Diocletian and 
morable resolution of abdicating the em- M*ximian. 
pire; an action more naturally to have been expected 
from the elder or the younger Antoninus, than from a 
prince who had never practised the lessons of philoso- 
phy either in the attainment or in the use of supreme 
power. Diocletian acquired the glory of giving to the 
world the first example of a resignation,’ which has 
not been very frequently imitated by Resembiance to 
succeeding monarchs. The parallel of Charles the Gfth. 
Charles the fifth, however, will uaturally offer itself to 


| our mind, net only since the eloquence of a modern 


historian has rendered that name so familiar to an Eng- 
lish reader, but from the very striking resemblance 
between the characters of the two emperors, whose 
political abilities were superior to their military 
genius, and whose specious virtues were much less 
the effect of nature than of art. The abdication of 
Charles appears to have been hastened by thé-vicis- 
situdes of fortune; and the disappointment of his 
favourite schemes urged him to relinquish a power 
which he found inadequate to his ambition. But 
the reign of Diocletian had flowed with a tide of 
uninterrupted success; nor was it till after he had 
vanquished all his enemies, and accomplished all 
his designs, that he seems to have entertained any 
serious thoughts of resigning the empire. Neither 
Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very advanced 
period of life; since the one was only fifty-five, and 
the other was no more than fifty-nine, years of age ; 
but the active life of those princes, their wars and 
journeys, the cares of royalty, and their application to 
business, had already impaired their constitutien, and 
brought on the infirmities of a premature old age.? 
Notwithstanding the severity of a ve 


i ; : : A. D, 304. 
cold and rainy winter, Diocletian left Long itiness of 
Italy soon after the ceremony of his tri- Divcletian, 


umph, and began his progress towards the east, round 





™ Lactant. de M. P. ¢. 7. 

2 Indicta lex nova que sane illerum temporum modestiaé tolera- 
bilis, in perniciem processit. Aurel. Victor, who has treated the 
character of Diocletian with good sense, though in bad Latin. 

© Solus omnium, post conditum Romanum imperium, qui ex tanto 
fastigio sponte ad private vite statum civilitatemque remearet. 
Eutrop, ix. 28. 

P The particulars of the journey and illness are taken from Lac- 
tantius, (c. 17.) who may sometimes be admitted as an evidence of 
public facts, though very seldom of private anecdotes. 
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the circuit of the Iilyrian provinces. 
mency of the weather, the fatigue of the journey, 
he soon contracted a slow illness; and though he made 
easy marches, and was generally carried in a close lit- 
ter, his disorder, before he arrived at Nicomedia, about 
the end of summer, was become very serious and 
alarming. During the whole winter he was confined 
to his palace: his danger inspired a general and unaf- 
fected concern; but the people could only judge of 
the various alterations of fis health from the joy or 
consternation which they discovered in the counte- 
nances and behaviour of his attendants. The rumour 
of his death was for some time universally believed, 
and it was supposed to be concealed, with a view to 
prevent the troubles that might have happened during 
the absence of the Cesar Galerius. At length, how- 
ever, on the first of March, Diocletian once more ap- 
peared in public, but so pale and emaciated, that he 
could scarcely have been recognised by those to whom 
his person was the most familiar. It 
was to put an end to the painful strug- 
le, which he had sustained during more than a year, 
tween the care of his health and that of his dignity. 
The former required indulgence and relaxation, the lat- 
ter compelled him to direct, from the bed of sickness, 
the administration of a great empire. He resolved to 
pass the remainder of his days in honourable repose, to 
lace his glory beyond the reach of fortune, and to re- 
finquish the theatre of the world to his younger and 
more active associates.? 
The ceremony of his abdication was performed in a 
spacious plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. 
he emperor ascended a lofty throne, and in a speech, 
full of reason and dignity, declared his intention, both 
to the people and to the soldiers who were assembled 
on this extraordinary oceasion. As soon as he had 
divested himself of the purple, he with- 
drew from the gazing multitude; and 
traversing the city in a covered chariot, proceeded, 
without delay, to the favourite retirement which he had 
chosen in his native country of Dalmatia. On the 
Compliance of Same day, which was the first of May," 
Maximian. Maximian, as it had been previously 
concerted, made his resignation of the imperial dignity 
at Milan. Even in the splendour of the Roman tri- 
umph, Diocletian had meditated his design of abdi- 
cating the government. As he wished to secure the 
obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him, either a 
general assurance that he would submit his actions to 
the authority of his benefactor, or a particular promise 
that he would descend from the throne, whenever he 
should receive the advice and the example. This en- 
gagement, though it was confirmed by the solemnity 
of an oath before the altar of the Capitoline Jupiter,* 
would have proved a feeble restraint on the fierce tem- 
per of Maximian, whose prssion was the love of 
power, and who neither desired present tranquillity nor 
future reputation. But he yielded, however reluctant- 
ly, to the ascendant which his wiser colleague had 
acquired over him, and retired, immediately after his 
abdication, to a villa in Lucania, where it was almost 
impossible that such an impatient spirit could find any 
lasting tranquillity. 
Retirement of Diocletian, who, from a servile ori- 
Diocletianat Sa- gin, had raise himself to the throne, 
a passed the nine last years of his life in 
a private condition. Reason had dictated, and content 
seems to have accompanied, his retreat, in which he 
enjoyed for a long time the respect of those princes 


His prudence. 


A.D. 305. May 1. 











4 Aurelius Victor ascribes the abdication, which had been so vari- 
ously accounted for, totwocauses. Ist, Diocletian's contempt of am- 
bition ; and 2dly, His apprehension of impending troubles. One of 
the panegyrists (vi. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of Diocletian, 
asa very natural reason for his retirement. 

r The difficulties as well as mistakes attending the dates, both of 
the year and of the day of Diocletian's abdication, are perfectly 
cleared up by Tillemont, (Hist. des Empereurs.tom. iv. p. 525, note 
19.) and by Pagi ad annum. 

s See Panegyr. Veter. vi. 9. The oration was pronounced after 
Maximian had reassumed the purple. 
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From the incle- | to whom he had resigned the possession of the world.' 


It is seldom that minds, long exercised in business, 
have formed any habits of conversing with them- 
selves, and in the loss of power they principally re- 
gret the want of occupation. The amusements of let- 
ers and of devotion, which afford so many resources 
in solitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of 
Diocletian ; but he had preserved, or at least he soon 
recovered, a taste for the most innocent as well as 
natural pleasures, and his leisure hours were suffi- 
ciently employed in building, planting, and garden- 
ing. His answer to Maximian is deservedly cele- 
brated. He was solicited by that rest- 5. ghiteseghe, 
less old man to re-assume the reins of 

government, and the imperial purple. He rejected the 
temptation with a smile of pity, ealmly observing, 
that if he could show Maximian the cabbages whie 
he had planted with his own hands at Salona, he 
should no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment 
of happiness for the pursuit of power." In his con- 
versations with his friends, he frequently acknowledg- 
ed, that of all arts, the most difficult was the art of 
reigning; and he expressed himsclf on that favourite 
topic with a degree of warmth which could be the re- 
sult only of experience. “How often,” was he ac- 
customed to say, “is it the interest of four or five 
ministers to combine together to deceive their sove- 
reign! Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, 
the truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can 
see only with their eyes, he hears nothing but their 
misrepresentations. He confers the most important 
offices upon vice and weakness, and disgraces the 
most virtuous and deserving among his subjects. 
By such infamous arts,” added Diocletian, “ the best 
and wisest princes are sold to the venal corruption of 
their courtiers.”"* A just estimate of greatness, and 
the assurance of immortal fame, improve our relish 
for the pleasures of retirement; but the Roman empe- 
ror had filled too important a character in the world, 
to enjoy without allay the comforts and security of a 
private condition. It was impossible that he could 
remain ignorant of the troubles which afflicted the 
empire after his abdication. It was impossible that 
he could be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, 
sorrow, and discontent, sometimes pursued him into 
the solitude of Salona. His tenderness, or at least 
his pride, was deeply wounded by the misfortunes of 
his wife and daughter; and the last moments of Dio- 
cletian were imbittered by some affronts, which Lici- 
nius and Constantine might have spared the father of 
so many emperors, and the first author of their own 
fortune. A report, though of a very and death, 
doubtful nature, has reached our times, A. D. 313. 
that he prudently withdrew himself from their power 
by a voluntary death.” 

Before we dismiss the consideration p,.-ription of Se- 
of the life and character of Diocletian, lona and the adja- 
we may, for a moment, direct our view ©"! uty. 
to the place of his retirement. Salona, a principal 
city of his native provinee of Dalmatia, was near two 
hundred Roman miles (according to the measurement 
of the public highways) from Aquileia and the con- 
fines of Italy, and about two hundred and seventy 
from Surmium, the usual residence of the emperors 
whenever they visited the Illyrian frontier.* A miser- 
able village still preserves the name of Salona; but 





t Eumenius pays him a very fine compliment: “ At enim divinum 
itiam virum, qui primus imperium et participavit et posuit, consilii 
et facti si non penitet: nec amisisse se putat quod sponte tranacri 
sit, felix beatusque vere quem vestra, tantorum principum, colunt o 
sequia privatum.” Panegyr. Vet. vii. 15. 

a Weare obliged tothe younger Victor for this celebrated bon mot: 
Eutropius mentions the thing in a more general manner. 

x Hist. August. p. 223. 224. Vopiscus had learned this conversa- 
tion from his father. 

y The younger Victor slightly mentions the report. But as Dio- 
cletian had disobliged a powerful and successful party, his memor 
has been loaded with every crime and misfortune. It has heen af- 
firmed, that he died raving mad, that he was condemned asa cri 
minal by the Roman senate, &c. 

z See the Itiner. p. 269, 272. Edit. Wessel. 
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so late as the sixteenth century, the remains of a the- 

atre, and a confused prospect of broken arches and 

marble columns, continued to attest its ancient splen- 

dour.* About six or seven miles from the city, Dio- 

cletian constructed a magnificent palace, and we may 

infer, from the greatness of the work, how long he 

had meditated his design of abdicating the empire. 

The choice of a spot, which united all that could con- 
tribute either to health or to luxury, did not require 
the partiality of a native. “The soil was dry and| 
fertile, the air is pure and wholesome, and though ex- 
tremely hot during the summer months, this country 
seldom feels those sultry and noxious winds, to which 
the coasts of Istria oa some parts of Italy are ex-| 
posed. The views from the palace are no less beauti- 
ful than the soil and climate were inviting. Towards 
the west lies the fertile shore that stretches along the | 
Hadriatic, in which a number of small islands are | 
scattered in such a manner, as to give this part of the 
sea the appearance of a great lake. On the north side 
lies the bay, which led to the ancient city of Salona; | 
and the country beyond it, appearing in sight, forms a| 
proper contrast to that more extensive prospect of | 
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re apartments was protected towards the south-west 
y 4 portico five hundred and seventeen feet long, 
which must have formed a very noble and delightful 
walk, when the beauties of painting and sculpture 
were added to those of the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary 
country, it would have been exposed to the ravages 
of time; but it might, perhaps, have escaped the 
rapacious industry of man. The village of Aspala- 
thus, and, long afterwards, the provincial town of 


| Spalatro, have grown out of its ruins. The Golden 


Gate now opens into the market-place.. St. John 
the Baptist has usurped the honours of A’sculapius; 
and the temple of Jupiter, under the protection of the 
Virgin, is converted into the cathedral church. For 
this account of Diocletian’s palace we are principally 
indebted to an ingenious artist of our own time and 
country, whom a very liberal curiosity carried into 
the heart of Dalmatia.‘ But there is room to sus- 
pects that the elegance of his designs and engraving 

as somewhat flattered the objects which it was their 
purpose to represent. We are informed Decline of the 
by a more recent and very judicious trav- arts. 





water, which the Hadriatic presents both to the south | 
and to the east. "Towards the north, the view is ter- 


eller, that the awful ruins of Spalatro are not less ex- 
pressive of the decline of the arts than of the great- 


minated by high and irregular mountains, situated at| ness of the Roman empire in the time of Diocletian. 


a proper distance, and, in many places, covered with 

eifinaee, woods, and vineyards.’ 

Of Diocletian's | Though Constantine, from a very ob-| 
palace, vious prejudice, affects to mention the 

palace of Diocletian with contempt,* yet one of their| 

successors, who could only see it in a neglected and | 

mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in terms | 


. . . ? | 
of the highest admiration.‘ It covered an extent of | 


If such was indeed the state of architecture, we must 
naturally believe that painting and omer had ex- 
perienced a still more sensible decay. e practice 
of architecture is directed by a few general and even 
mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above all, 
painting, propose to themselves the imitation not only 
of the — of nature, but of the characters and pas- 
sions of the human soul. In those sublime arts, the 


ground consisting of between nine and ten English | dexterity of the hand is of little avail, unless it is an- 
acres. The form was quadrangular, flanked with six-| imated by fancy, and guided by the most correct taste 
teen towers. Two of the sides were near six hun-/| and observation. 

dred, and the other two near seven hundred, feet in} It is almost unnecessary to remark, 


length. ‘The whole was constructed of a beautiful 
free-stone, extracted from the neighbouring quarries 
of Trau, or Tragutium, and very little inferior to mar- 
ble itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles, divided the several parts of this great 

ifice, and the approach to the principal apartment 
was from a very stately entrance, which is still de- 
nominated the Golden Gate. The approach was ter- 
minated by a peristylium of granite columns, on one 
side of which we discover the square temple of Alscu- 
lapius, on the other the octagon temple of Jupiter. 
The latter of those deities Diocletian revered as the 
atron of his fortunes, the former as the protector of 
bis health. By comparing the present remains with 
the precepts of Vitruvius, the several parts of the 
building, the baths, bed-chamber, the atrium, the 
basilica, and the Cyzicene, Corinthian, and Egyptian 
halls have been described with some degree of pre- 
cision, or at least of probability. Their forms were 
various, their proportions just; but they were <ll at- 
tended with two imperfections, very repugnant to our 
modern notions of taste and conveniency. These 
stately rooms had neither windows nor chimneys. 
They were lighted from the top, (for the building 


| that the civil distractions of the empire, ona 


the licence of the soldiers, the inroads of the barba- 
| rians, and the progress of despotism, had proved very 
unfavourable to genius, and even to learning. The 
| succession of Illyrian princes restored the empire, 
| without restoring the sciences. Their military educa- 
tion was not calculated to inspire them with the love 
| of letters; and even the mind of Diocletian, however 
}active and capacious in business, was totally unin- 
formed by study or specalation. The professions of 
law and physic are of such common use and certain 
| profit, that they will always secure a sufficient num- 
ber of practitioners, endowed with a reasonable de- 
gree of abilities and knowledge; but it does not ap- 
| pear that the students in those two faculties appeal to 
| any celebrated masters who have flourished within that 
period. The voice of poetry was silent. History was 
reduced to dry and confused abridgments, alike desti- 
tute of amusement and instruction. A languid and 
| affected eloquence was still retained in the pay and 
service of the emperors, who encouraged not any arts 
except those which contributed to the gratification of 
their pride, or the defence of their power." 
The declining age of learning and of The new Piato- 





seems to have consisted of no more than one story,)| mankind is marked, however, by the nists. 


and they received their heat by the help of pipes that 
were conveyed along the walls. The range of princi- 





e D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 162. 
{ Messieurs Adam and Clarisseau, attended by two draughtsmen, 


a The Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Dalmazia, p. 43. (printed at | visited Spalatro in the month of July 1757. The magnificent work 
Venice in the year 1774, in two small volumes in quarto.) quetes a | which their journey produced was published in London seven years 
MB. account of the antiquities of Salona, composed by Giambatista | afterwards. 


Giustiani about the middle of the sixteenth century. 


¢ I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. “ E’bastevolmente 


b Adam's Antiquities of Diocletian's palace at Spalatro, p.6. We| nota agli amatori dell’ architettura, e dell’ antichita, opera del 
may add a circumstance or two from the Abate Fortis: the little | Signor Adams, che a donato molto a que’ superbi vestigi coll’ abituale 
stream of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces most excellent | eleganza del suo toccalapis e de! bulino. In generale la rozzezza del 


trout, which a sagacious writer, perbaps a monk, supposes to have 
been one of the principal reasons that determined Diocletian in the 
choice of hie retirement. Fortis, p. 45. The same author (p. 38.) 
observes, that a taste for agriculture is reviving at Spalatro; and 
that an experimental farm has lately been established near the city, 
by a society of gentlemen. 

e Constantin. Orat. ad Catum Sanct. c. 25. In this sermon, the 
emperor, or the bishop who composed it for him, affects to relate 
the miserable end of all the persecutors of the church. 

4 Constantin. Porphyr. de Statu Imper. p. 86. 


scalpello, e'l cativo gusto del secolo vi gareggiano colla magnificenza 
del fabricato.” See Viaggio in Dalmazia, p, 40. 

h The orator Eumenius was secretary to the emperors Maximian 
and Constantius, and professor of rhetoric to the college of Autun. 
His salary was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, according to 
the lowest computation of that age, must have exceeded three 
thousand pounds a year. He generously requested the permission 
of employing it in rebuilding the college. his Oration De Res 
taurandis Scholis; which, though not exempt from vanity, may 
atone for his panegyrics. 
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rise and rapid progress of the new Platonists. The 
school of Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and 
the ancient sects enrolled themselves under the ban- 
ners of the more fashionable teachers, who recom- 
mended their system by the novelty of their method, 
and the austerity of their manners. Several of these 
masters, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphy- 
, were men of profound thought and intense applica- 
tion; but by mistaking the true object of philosophy, 
their labours contributed much less to improve than to 
corrupt the human understanding. The knowledge 
that is suited to our situation a powers, the whole 
compass of moral, natural, and mathematical science, 
was neglected by the new Platonists; while they ex- 
hausted their strength in the verbal disputes of meta- 
hysics, attempted to explore the secrets of the invisi- 
le world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with 
Plato, on subjects of which both these philosophers 
Were as ignorant as the rest of mankind. Consuming 
their reason in these deep but unsubstantial medita- 
tions, their minds were exposed to illusions of fancy. 


They flattered themselves that they possessed the | 
secret of disengaging the soul from its corporeal pri-| 


son; claimed a familiar intercourse with demons and 


spirits; and, by a singular revolution, converted the | 


study of philosophy into that of magic. The ancient 


sages had derided the popular superstition; after dis-| 


guising its extravagance by the thin pretence of alle- 
gory, the disciples of Plotinus and Porphyry became 
its most zealous defenders. As they agreed with the 
Christians in a few mysterious points of faith, they at- 
tacked the remainder of their theological system with 
all the fury of civil war. The new Platonists would 
scarcely deserve a place in the history of science, but 
in that of the chureh the mention of them will very 
frequently occur. 


el 


CHAP. XIV. 


Troubles after the abdication of Diocletian-—Death of 
Constantiue.—Elevation of Constantine and Ma-zen- 
tius.-—Six emperors at the same time.— Death of Mazxi- 
mian and Galerius——Victories of Constantine over 
Masxentius and Licinius — Reunion of the empire under 
the authority of Constantine. 


Tne balance of power established by 
Diocletian subsisted no longer than 
sion, while it was sustained by the firm and 
A. D. 05-33. dexterons hand of the founder. It re- 


Period of civil 
wars and confu- 


quired such a fortunate mixture of different tempers | 


and abilities, as could searcely be found, or even ex- 
pected, a second time ; two emperors without jealousy, 
two Cesars without ambition, and the same general 
interest invariably pursued by four independent princes. 
The abdication of Diocletian and Maximian was suc- 
ceeded by eighteen years of discord and confusion. 
The empire was afflicted by five civil wars; and the 


remainder of the time was not so much a state of tran- | 


quillity as a suspension of arms between several hos- 
tile monarchs, who, viewing each other with an eye of 
fear and hatred, strove to increase their respective 
forces at the expense of their subjects. 

Character and sic AS Soon as Diocletian and Maximian 
tuationofCoo- had resigned the purple, their station, 
—. according to the rules of the new consti- 
tution, was filled by the two Cesars, Constantius and 
Galerius, who immediately assumed the title of Au- 
gustus.* The honours of seniority and precedence 


i Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian's abdication. The life 
of his master Plotinus, which he composed, will give us the most 
complete idea of the genius of the sect, and the manners of its pro 
fessors. This very curious piece is inserted in Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grea, tom. iv. p. 88—148. 

a M. de Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Deca- 
dence des Romains, c. 17.) supposes, on the authority of Orosius and 
Eusebius. that, on thie occasion, the empire, for the first time, was 
really divided into two parts. It is difficult, however, to discover in 
what respect the plan of Galerius differed from that of Diocletian. 
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were allowed to the former of those princes, and he 
continued, under a new appellation, to administer his 
ancient department of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The 
government of those ample provinces was sufficient to 
exercise his talents, and to satisfy his ambition. Cle- 
mency, temperance, and moderation, distinguished the 
amiable character of Constantius, and his fortunate 
subjects had frequently occasion to compare the vir- 
tues of their sovereign with the passions of Maximian, 
and even with the arts of Diocletian.” Instead of imi- 
tating their eastern pride and magnificence, Constan- 
tius preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with unaffected sincerity, that his most va- 
lued treasure was in the hearts of his people, and that, 
whenever the dignity of the throne, or the danger of 
the state, required any extraordinary supply, he could 
depend with confidence on their gratitude and libe- 
rality.© The provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
sensible of his worth, and of their own happiness, re- 
flected with anxiety on the declining health of the em- 
peror Constantius, and the tender age of his numerous 
family, the issue of his second marriage with the 
daughter of Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast 
in a very different mould; and while he 
commanded the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde- 
scended to solicit their affections. His fame in arms, 
land above all, the success of the Persian war, had 
jelated his haughty mind, which was naturally impa- 
tient of a superior, or even of an equal. If it were 
possible to rely on the partial testimony of an injudi- 
cious writer, we might ascribe the abdication of Dio- 
| cletian to the menaees of Galerius, and relate the par- 
\ticulars of a private conversation between the two 
| princes, in which the former discovered as much pusil- 

faninaity as the latter displayed ingratitude and arro- 
gance.‘ But these obscure anecdotes are sufficiently 
refuted by an impartial view of the character and con- 
duct of Diocletian. Whatever might otherwise have 
been his intentions, if he had apprehended any danger 
|from the violence of Galerius, his good sense would 
| have instructed him to prevent the ignominious con- 
|test; and as he had held the sceptre with glory, he 
| would have resigned it without disgrace. 

| After the elevation of Constantius and Th. two Cesare, 
| Galerius to the rank of 4ugus/i, two new Severus and 

| Cesars were required fo supply their munaiinin 

| place, and to complete the system of the imperial 
government. Diocletian was sincerely desirous of 
withdrawing himself from the world; he considered 
| Galerius, who had married his daughter, as the firmest 
support of his family and of the empire; and he con- 
| sented, without reluctance, that his successor should 
assume the merit as well as the envy of the important 
nomination. It was fixed without consulting the in- 
terest or inclination of the princes of the west. Each 
of them had a son who was arrived at the age of man- 
hood, and who might have been deemed the most na- 


Of Galerius. 





»b Hic non modo amabilis, sed etiam venerabilie Gallis fuit ; preci- 
pue quod Diocletiani suspectam prudentiam, et Maximiani sanguina- 
riam violentiam imperio ejus evaserant. Eutrop. Breviar. x. i. 

¢ Divitiis Provincialiam (mel. provinciarum) ac privatorum stu- 
dens, fisci commoda non admodum affectans ; ducensque melius pub- 
| licas opes 9 privatis haberi, quam intra unum claustrum reservari, 
| Id. ibid. He carried this maxim so far, that whenever he gave an 
| entertainment, he was obliged to borrow a service of plate. 

é Lactantius de Mort. Persecutor. c. 18. Were the particulars of 
this conference more consistent with truth and decency, we might 
| still ask, how they came to the knowledge of an obacure rhetorician? 
But there are many historians who put us in mind of the admirable 
saying of the great Conde to cardinal de Retz; ** Ces coquins nous 
font parler et agir, comme ils auroient fait eux-memes a notre place.” 

[This attack upon Lactantius is without foundation. Lactantius 
was far from being an obscure rhetorician, since he had taught rhe- 
toric publicly and with the greatest success, first in Africa and after- 
wards in Nicomedia. His reputation gained him the esteem of Con- 
stantine, who invited him to his court, and entrusted to him the 
education of his son Crispus. The facts he relates in his works, took 
place in his own time, and he cannot be accused of fraud and impos- 
ture—satis me vixisse arhitrabor et officium hominis implesse si labor 
meus aliquos homines ab erroribus liberatos, ad iter celeste direxerit, 
(De opificio Dei chap, 20.) The eloquence of Lactuntius gained for 


him the appellation of the Cicero of the Christians. (See Hist, lit- 
terar. of Dr. Cave, vol. 1. p. 113.) —@.)} 


——_ 
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tural candidates for the vacant honour. But the impo- 
tent resentment of Maximian was no longer to be 
dreaded: and the moderate Constantius, though he 
might despise the dangers, was humanely apprehen- 
sive of the calamities, of civil war. The two persons 
whom Galerius promoted to the rank of Cesar, were 
much better suited to serve the views of his ambition; 
and their principal recommendation seems to have con- 
sisted in the want of merit or personal consequence. 
The first of these was Daza, or, as he was afterwards 
called, Maximin, whose mother was the sister of Gale- 
rius. The unexperienced youth still betrayed by his 
manners and language his rustic education, when, to 
his own astonishment, as well as that of the world, he 
was invested by Diocletian with the purple, exalted to 
the dignity of Cesar, and intrusted with the sovereign 
command of Egypt‘and Syria. At the same time, 
Severus, a faithful servant, addicted to pleasure, but 
not ineapable of business, was sent to Milan, to re- 
ceive, from the reluctant hands of Maximian, the Ce- 


sarian ornaments, and the possession of Italy and | 
Africa.£’ According to the forms of the constitution, | 


Severus acknowledged the supremacy of the western 
emperor; but he was absolutely devoted to the com- 
mands of his benefactor Galerius, who, reserving to 
kimself the intermediate countries from the confines of 
Italy to those of Syria, firmly established his power 
over three-fourths of the monarchy. In the full confi- 


dence, that the approaching death of Constantius | 


would leave him sole master of the Roman world, we 
are assured that he had arranged in his'mind a long 
succession of future princes, and that he meditated his 
own retreat from public life, after he should have ac- 
complished a glorious reign of about twenty years.® 

an dail two unexpected revolutions overturned 
bytworevolu. the ambitious schemes of Galerius. 
oe. The hopes of uniting the western pro- 


vinces to his empire were disappointed by the eleva- | 


tion of Constantine, whilst Italy and Afriea were lost 
by the successful revolt of Maxentius. 
I. The fame of Constantine has ren- 
Birth, education, “ . 
and escape of Con. dered posterity attentive to the most 
stanting. minute circumstances of his life and ac- 
A.D.24. tions. ~The place of his birth, as well 


as the condition of his mother Helena, have been the | 


subject not only of literary but of national disputes. 
Notwithstanding the recent tradition, which assigns 
for her father a British king, we are obliged to confess, 
that Helena was the daughter of an et but, 


at the same time, we may defend the legality of her} 


marriage, against those who have represented her as 
the concubine of Constantius.' The great Constantine 
was most probably born at Naissus, in Dacia ;* and it 


e Sublatus nuper a pecoribus et silyis, (says Lactantius de M. P. c. 
Yo.) statim scuterius, continue protector, mox tribunas, postridie 
Cesar, accepit Orientem. Aurelius Victor is too liberal in giving 
him the whole portion of Diocletian : 

f His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged even by Lactantius, 
de M.P.¢. 18. 

g These schemes, however, rest only on the very doubtful au- 
thority of Lactantius, de M. P. ¢. 20. 


h This tradition, unknown to the contemporaries of Constantine, 
was invented in the darkness of monasteries, was embellished by 
Jeffrey of Monmouth and the writers of the twelfth century, has 


been defended by our antiquarians of the last age, and is seriously 
related in the ponderous History of England, compiled by Mr, Carte 
(vol. i. p. 147.) He transports. however, the kingdom of Coil, the 
imaginary father of Helena, from Essex to the wall of Antoninus. 

{ Eutropius (x. 2 ) expresses, in a few words. the real tenth, and 
the oceasion of the error, * ex obseuriori matrimonio ejus filius.” 
Zosimues (!. 1). p. 78.) eagerly seized the most unfavourable report, 
and is followed by Orosius, (vii. 25.) whose autherity is oddly 
enough overlooked by the indefatigable but partial Tillemant. By 
insisting on the divorce of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her 
marriage. 

k There are three opinions with regard to the place of Constan- 
tine’s birth. 1. Our English antiquarians were used to dwell with 
rapture on the words of his panegyrist; *‘* Britannias illic oriendo 
nohiles fecisti.”” But this celebrated passage may be referred with as 
much propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Constantine. 2. 
Rome of the modern Greeks bave ascribed the honour of his birth to 
Drepanum, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia, (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 
174.) which Constantine dignified with the name of Helenopolis, and 
Justinian adorned with many splendid buildings. (Procop. de Aidi- 
fictis, v. 2.) It ie indeed probable enough, that Helena’s father kept 


But within less than eighteen months, 
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is not surprising, that in a family and province dis- 
tinguished only by the profession of arms, the youth 
should discover very little inclination to improve his 
mind by the acquisition of knowledge.' He was about 
eighteen years of age when his father > 

was promoted to the rank of Cesar; but A Dm, 
that fortunate event was attended with his mother’s 
divorce ; and the splendour of an imperial alliance re- 
duced the son of Helena to a state of disgrace and hu- 
miliation. Instead of following Constantius in the 
west, he remained in the service of Diocletian, sig- 
nalized his valour in the wars of Egypt and Persia, 
and gradually rose to the honourable station of a tribune 
of the first order. The figure of Constantine was tall 
and majestic; he was dexterous in all his exercises, 
intrepid in war, affable in peace; in his whole con- 
duct, the active spirit of truth was tempered by ha- 
bitual prudence; and while his mind was engrossed 
by ambition, he appeared cold and insensible to the 
allurements of pleasure. The favour of the people 
and soldiers, who had named him as a worthy candi- 
date for the rank of Cesar, served only to exasperate 
the jealousy of Galerius; and though prudence might 
restrain him from exercising any open violence, an 
absolute monarch is seldom ata loss how to execute a 
sure and secret revenge." Every hour increased the 
| danger of Constantine, and the anxiety of his father, 
who, by repeated letters, expressed the warmest desire 
of embracing his son. For some time the policy of 
| Galerius supplied him with delays and excuses, but it 
was impossible long to refuse so natural a request of 
| his associate, without maintaining his refusal by arms. 
| The permission of the journey was reluctantly granted, 
|and whatever precautions the emperor might have 
taken to intercept a return, the consequences of which 
| he, with so much reason, apprehended, they were ef- 
| fectually disappointed by the incredible diligence of 
| Constantine." Leaving the palace of Nicomedia in 
the night, he travelled post through Bithynia, Thrace, 
Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, and Gaul, and amidst the joy- 
ful acclamations of the people, reaehed the port of 
Boulogne, in the very moment when his father was 
preparing to embark for Britain. 

e British expedition, and an easy peath of Con 
| vietory over the barbarians of Caledo- stautiee, and el- 
nia, were the last exploits of the rei wae oP 
of Constantius. He ended his life in A. D. 306. July 
the “imperial palace of York, fifteen %.- 
months after he had received the. title of Augustus, 
|and almost fourteen years and a half after he had been 





| promoted to the rank of Cesar. His death was im- 
mediately succeeded by the elevation of Constantine. 
The ideas of inheritance and succession are so very 





an inn at Drepanum, and that Constantius might lodge there when 
he returned from a Persian embassy in the reign of Aurelian. But 
in the wandering life of a soldier, the place of his marringe, and the 
places where his children are born, have very little connexion with 
each other. 3. The claim of Naissus is supporter by the anonymous 
writer, published at the end of Ammianua, p. 710. and who in ge- 
neral copied very good materials: and it is confirmed by Julius Fir- 
micius, (de Astrologia, |. i. ¢. 4.) who flourished under the reign of 
Constantine himaelf. Some objections have been raised against the 
integrity of the text, and the application of the passage of Firmicius ; 
but the former is established by the best MSS. and the latter is very 
| ably defended by Lipsius de Magnitudine Romana, |. iv. c. 1J. et 
Supplement. 

1 Litéetis minus instractus. Anonym. ad Ammian, p. 710. 

mGalerine, or perhaps his own courage, exposed him to single 
combat with a Sarmatian (Anonym. p. 710.) and with a monstrous 
lion. See Praxagorasapud Photium, p. 63, Praxagoras, an Athe- 
nian philosopher, had written a life of Constantine, in two beoks, 
whieh are now lost. He was a contemporary. 

n Zosimus, |. ii. p. 78,79. Lactantiusde M. P.c.24. The former 
tella a very foolish story, that Constantine caused all the post-horses 
whieh he had nsed, to he hamstrung. Such a bloody execution, 
withont preventing a pursuit, would have scattered suspicions, and 
might have stopped his journey, 5 

[Zosimus ia not the only one who gives this account. Victor the 
younger confirms it, Ad frustrandos insequentes, publica jumenta 
quaqua iter ageret interficiens. (Vol. i. p. 633.) Aurelius Victor 
De Cresaribus says the same thing. (Vol. i. p. 623.) (Anon. gent!.) 
—G.) 

° {nonym. p. 710. Panegyr. Veter. vii.4. But Zosimus, |. ii. p. 79. 
Eusebius de Vit. Constant. |. i. c. 21. and Lactantius de M. P. c. 24, 
suppose, with less accuracy, that he found his father on his death 
bed. 
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familiar, that the generality of mankind consider them 
as founded, not only. in reason, but in nature itself. 
Our imagination readily transfers the same principles 
from private property to public dominion: and when- 
ever a virtuous father leaves behind him a son whose 
merit seems to _— the esteem, or even the hopes, 
of the people, the joint influence of prejudice and of 
affection operates with irresistible weight. ‘The flower 
of the western armies had followed Constantius into 
Britain, and the national troops were reinforced by a 
numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed the orders 
of Crocus, one of their hereditary chieftains.» The 
opinion of their own importance, and the assurance 
that Britain, Gaul, and Spain would acquiesce in their 
nomination, were diligently inculeated to the legions 
by the adherents of Constantine. The soldiers were 
asked, whether they could hesitate a moment between 
the honour of placing at their head the worthy son of 
their beloved emperor, and the ignominy of tamely 
expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, on 
whom it might please the sovereign of Asia to bestow 
the armies and provinces of the west? It was insi- 
nuated to them, that gratitude and liberality held a 
distinguished place among the virtues of Constantine ; 
nor did that artful prince show himself to the troops, 
till they were prepared to salute him with the names 
of Augustus and emperor. The throne was the object 
of his desires ; and had he been less actuated by ambi- 
tion, it was his only means of safety. He was well ac- 
quainted with the character and sentiments of Galerius, 
and sufficiently apprized, that if he wished to live he 
must determine to reign. The decent and even obsti- 
nate resistance which he chose to affect,4 was con- 
trived to justify his usurpation; nor did he yield to 
the acclamations of the army, till he had provided the 
proper materials for the letter, which he immediately 
despatched to the emperor of the east. Constantine | 
informed him of the melancholy event of his father’s | 
death, modestly asserted his natural claim to the suc- 
cession, and respectfully lamented, that the affection- 
ate violence of his troops had not permitted him to 
solicit the imperial purple in the regular and constitu- 
tional manner. The first emotions of Galerius were 
those of surprise, disappointment, and rage; and as 
he could seldom restrain his passions, he loudly threat- 
ened, that he would commit to the flames both the let- 
ter and the messenger. But his resentment insensibly 
He is acknow. SUbsided; and when he recollected the 
ledged by Gale- doubtful chance of war, when he weigh- 
= aos ed the character and strength of his ad- 
tle of Cesar,and Versary, he consented to embrace the 
that of Augus- honourable accommodation which the 
tus to Severus. »rudence of Constantine had left open | 
tohim. Without either condemning or ratifying the 
choice of the British army, Galerius accepted the son 
of his deceased colleague, as the sovereign of the 
provinces beyond the Alps; but he gave him only the 
title of Cesar, and the fourth rank among the Roman 
princes, whilst he conferred the vacant place of Au- 
gustus on his favourite Severus. The apparent har- 
mony of the empire was still preserved, and Constan- 
tine, who already possessed the substance, expected, 
without impatience, an opportunity of obtaining the 
honours, of supreme power." 

The brothers The children of Constantius by his 

and sisters of second marriage were six in number, | 

Constantine. three of either sex, and whose imperial 
descent might have solicited a preference over the 








meaner extraction of the son of Helena. But Con- 


p Cunctis qui aderant annitentibus, sed precipue Croco (alii Eroco) 
Alemannorum rege, auxilii gratia Constantium comitato, imperium 
capit. Victor Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps the first instance of a 
barbarian king, who assisted the Roman arms with an independent 
body of ins own subjects. The practice grew familiar, and at last 


q His panegyrist Eumenius (vii. 8.) ventures to affirm, in the pre- 
sence of Constantine, that he put spurs to his horse, and tried, but in 


- wain, to escape from the hands of his soldiers. 


r Lactantius de M. P. p. 25. Bumenius (vii. 8.) gi 
turn to the whole transaction. (vii. 8.) gives a rhetorical 
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stantine was in the thirty-second year of his age, in 
the full vigour both of mind and body, at the time 
when the eldest of his brothers could not possibly be 
more than thirteen years old. His claim of superior 
merit had been allowed and ratified by the dying em- 
peror.* In his last moments, Constantius bequeathed 
to his eldest son the care of the safety as well as great- 
ness of the family; conjuring him to assume both the 
authority and the sentiments of a father with regard to 
the ehildren of Theodora. Their liberal education, 
advantageous marriages, the secure dignity of their 
lives, and the first honours of the state with which 
they were invested, attest the fraternal affection of 
Constantine; and as those princes possessed a mild 
and grateful disposition, they submitted without re- 
luetance to the superiority of his genius and fortune.' 
II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius ,, taf th 
was scarcely reconciled to the disap- eee rf 
pointment of his views upon the Gallic apprehension of 
rovinces, before the unexpected loss of ‘“*** 
taly wounded his pride as well as power in a still 
more sensible part. The long absence of the empe- 
rors had filled Rome with discontent and indignation ; 
and the people gradually discovered, that the prefer- 
ence given to Nicomedia and Milan, was not to be 
ascribed to the particular inclination of Diocletian, but 
to the permanent form of government which he had 
instituted. It was in vain that, afew months after his 
abdication, his successors dedicated, under his name, 
those magnificent baths, whose ruins still supply the 
ground as well as the materials for so many churches 
and convents." The tranquillity of those elegant re- 
cesses of ease and luxury was disturbed by the impa- 
tient murmurs of the Romans, and a report was insen- 
sibly circulated, that the sums expended in erecting 
those buildings would soon be required at their hands. 
About that time the avarice of Galerie: or perhaps the 
exigencies of the state, had induced him to make a 
very strict and rigorous inquisition into the property 
of his subjects, for the purpose of a general taxation, 
both on their lands and on their persons. A very mi- 
nute survey appears to have been taken of their real 
estates ; and whenever there was the slightest suspi- 
cion of concealment, torture was very freely employed 
to obtain a sincere declaration of their personal wealth.* 
The privileges which had exalted Italy above the rank 
of the provinces, were no longer regarded: and the 
officers of the revenue already began to number the 
Roman people, and to settle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom had been ut- 
terly extinguished, the tamest subjects have some- 
times ventured to resist an unprecedented invasion 
of their property; but on this occasion the injury was 
aggravated by the insult, and the sense of private in- 
terest was quickened by that of national honour. The 
conquest off Macedonia, as we have already observed, 
had delivered the Roman people from the weight of 
personal taxes. Though they had experienced every 
form of despotism, they had now enjoyed that exemp- 
tion near five hundred years ; nor could they potiontly 
brook the insolence of an Illyrian peasant, who, from 
his distant residence in Asia, presumed to number 
Rome among the tributary cities of his empire. The 


s The choice of Constantine, by his dying father, which is war- 
ranted by reason, and insinuated by Eumenius, seems to be confirm- 
ed by the most unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence 
of Lactantius (de M. P. ¢,24.) and of Libanus, (Oration |.) of Euse- 
bius (in Vit. Constantin. |. i. c. 18, 21.) and of Julian (Oration 1.) 

t Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constantia married the empe- 
ror Licinius, Anastasia the Cesar Bassianus, and Eutropia the con- 
sul Nepotianus. The three brothers were Dalmatius, Julius Con- 
stantius, and Anibalianus, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. 

u See Gruter Inscrip. p. 178. The six princes are all mentioned, 
Diocletian and Maximian as the senior Augusti, and fathers of the 
emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the use of their own Romans, 
this magnificent edifice. The architects have delineated the ruins 
of these therma; and the antiquarians, particularly Donatus and 
Nardini, have ascertained the ground which they covered. One of 








the great rooms is now the Carthusian church ; and even one of the, 


porter’s lodges is sufficient to form another church, which belong? 
to the Feuillans. 
x See Lactantius de M, P. c. 26, 31. 
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rising fury of the people was encouraged by the au- 


thority, or at least the connivance, of the senate; and | 


the feeble remains of the pretorian guards, who had 
reason to apprehend their own dissolution, embraced 
so honourable a pretence, and declared their readiness 
to draw theit swords in the service of their oppressed 
country. It was the wish, and it soon became the 
hope, of every citizen, that after expelling from Italy 
their foreign tyrants, they should elect a prince who, 
by the place of his residence, and by his maxims of 
government, might once more deserve the title of Ro- 
man emperor. I'he name, as well as the situation, of 
Maxentius, determined in his favour the popular en- 
thusiasm. 


Maxentius de- ae a . Ke sa 3 
clared emperor TOT Maximian, and he had married the 


at Rome, daughter of Galerius. His birth and 
aa alliance seemed to offer him the fairest 
Cl. =O. 


promise of succeeding to the empire ; 
but his vices and incapacity procured him the same 
exclusion from the dignity of Cesar, which Constan- 
tine had deserved by a dangerous superiority of merit. 


Maxentius was the son of the empe-| 


i 





The policy of Galerius preferred such associates, as | 


would never disgrace the choice, nor dispute the 
commands, of their benefactor. An obscure stranger 


was therefore raised to the throne of Italy, and the | 


son of the late emperor of the west was left to enjoy 
the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few miles 
distant from the capital. ‘The gloomy passions of his 
soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were inflamed by 
envy on the news of Constantine’s success; but the 
hopes of Maxentius revived with the public discon- 
tent, and he was easily persuaded to unite his personal 
injury and pretensions with the cause of the Roman 
people. Two pretorian tribunes and a commissary 
of provisions undertook the management of the con- 
spiracy; and as every order of men was actuated by 
the same spirit, the immediate event was neither 
doubtful nor difficult. ‘The prefect of the city, and a 


few magistrates, who maintained their fidelity to Seve- | 


rus, were massacred by the guards; and Maxentius, 
invested with the imperial ornaments, was acknow- 


tector of the Roman freedom and dignity. It is un- 
certain whether Maximian was previously acquainted 


with the conspiracy ; but as soon as the | 
Ma xentius re-as- : ~. | 
sumes the pur- Standard of rebellion was erected at 
ple Rome, the old emperor broke from the 


retirement where the authority of Diocletian had con- 
demned him to pass a life of melancholy solitude, and 


| treated with respect. 


| 


| 
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to obey his commands. Rome, according to the ex- 
pression of an orator, recalled her armies; and the 
unfortunate Severus, destitute of force and of counses, 
retired, or rather fled, with precipitation to Ravenna. 
Here he might for some time have been safe. The 
fortifications of Ravenna»were able to resist the at- 
tempts, and the morasses that surrounded the town 
were Sufficient to prevent the approach, of th: Ftalian 
army. ‘The sea, which Severus commanded with a 
powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible supply 
of provisions, and gave a free entrance to the legions, 
which, on the return of spring, would advance to his 
assistance from Illyricum and the east. Maximian, 
who conducted the siege in person, was soon convin- 
ced that he might waste his time and his army in the 
fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to ho 
either from force or famine. With an art more suit- 
able to the character of Diocletian than to his own, he 
directed his attack, not so much against the walls of 
Ravenna, as against the mind of Severus. The treach- 
ery which he had experienced, disposed that unhappy 
prince to distrust the most sincere of his friends and 
adherents. The emissaries of Maximian easily per- 
suaded his credulity, that a conspiracy was formed to 
betray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not to 
expose himself to the discretion of an irritated conquer- 
or, but to aceept the faith of an honourable capitula- 
tion. He was at first received with humanity, and 
Maximian conducted the cap- 
tive emperor to Rome, and gave him the most solemn 
assurances that he had seeured his life by the nae 
nation of the purple. But Severus could obtain only 
an easy death and an imperial funeral. When the 
sentence was signified to him, the Man- 4 » 307. Feb. 
ner of executing it was left to his own 
choice; he preferred the favourite mode of the an- 
cients, that of opening his veins; and as soon as he 
expired, his body was carried to the sepulchre which 
had been constructed for the family of Gallienus.* 
Though the characters of Constantine 4, :imian gives 


}and Maxentius had very little affinity his daughter 
| with each other, their situation and in- Fausta, and the 
ledged by the applauding senate and people as the pro-| 


concealed his returning ambition under the disguise of | 


paternal tenderness. 
the senate, he condescended to re-assume the purple. 
His ancient dignity, his experience, and his fame in 
arms, added strength as well as reputation to the party 
of Maxentius.’ 


Defeat and death 
of Severus. 


According to the advice, or rather the 
orders, of his colleague, the emperor 
Severus immediately hastened to Rome, in the full 
confidence, that, by his unexpected celerity, he should 
easily suppress the tumult of an unwarlike populace, 
commanded by a licentious youth. But he found on 
his arrival the gates of the city shut against him, the 
walls filled with men and arms, an experienced gen- 
eral at the head of the rebels, and his own troops 
without spirit or affection. A large body of Moors 
deserted to the enemy, allured by the promise of a 
large donative; and, if it be true that they had been 
levied by Maximian in his African war, preferring the 
natural feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of 
allegiance. Anulinus, the pretorian prefect, declared 
himself in favour of Maxentius, and drew after him 
the most considerable part of the troops, accustomed 





y The sixth Panegyric represents the conduct of Maximian in the 
most favourable light; and the ambiguous expression of Aurelius 
Vietor, “ retractante diu,”’ may signify, either that he contrived, or 
that he opposed, the conspiracy. See Zosimus, |. ji. p. 79. and Lac- 
tantins, de M. P.c, 26 


Vor. [—T 10 


At the request of his son and of | 





title of Augustus, 
terest were the same; and prudence to Constantine, 


seemed to require that they should unite - aaa 
their forces against the common enemy. ae 


| Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and dig- 


nity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the Alps, and 
courting a personal interview with the sovereign of 
Gaul, carried with him his daughter Fausta as a 
pledge of the new alliance. The marriage was cele- 
brated at Arles with every circumstance of magnifi- 
cence; and the ancient colleague of Diocletian, who 
again asserted his claim to the western empire, con- 
ferred on his son-in-law and ally the title of Augustus. 
By consenting to receive that honour from Maximian, 
Constantine seemed to embrace the cause of Rome 
and of the senate; but his professions were ambiguous ; 
and his assistance slow and ineffectual. He consid- 
ered with attention the approaching contest between 
the masters of Italy and the emperor of the east, and 
was prepared to consult his own safety or ambition in 
the event of the war.* 

The importance of the occasion called Galerius invades 
for the presence and abilities of Galer- Italy. 
ius. At the head of a powerful army collected from 
Illyricum and the east, he entered Italy, resolved to 
revenge the death of Severus, and to chastise the re- 
bellious Romans; or, as he expressed his intentions, in 
the furious language of a barbarian, to extirpate the 
senate, and to destroy the people by the sword. But 
the skill of Maximian had concerted a prudent system 





z The circumstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are 
very doultfully and variously told in our ancient fragments, (see 
Titlemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom, iv. part.i, p. 555.) I have en- 
deavoured to extract from them a consistent and probable narration: 

a The sixth panegyric was pronounced to celebrate the elevation 
of Constantine ; but the prudent orator avoids the mention either of 
Galerius or of Maxentius. He introduces only one slight allusion to 
the actual troubles, and to the majesty of Rome. 
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of defence. The invader found every place hostile,| they burnt the villages through which they passed, 
fortified, and inaccessible ; and though he forced his| and they endeavoured to destroy the country which it 


way as far as Narni, within sixty miles of Rome, his 
dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow limits 
of his camp. Sensible of the increasing difficulties of 
his enterprise, the haughty Galerius made the first 
advances towards a reconciliation, and despatched 
two of his most considerable officers to tempt the Ro- 


man princes by the offer of a conference, and the de- | 











had not been in their power to subdue. During the 
whole march, Maxentius hung on their rear, but he 
very prudently declined a general engagement with 
those brave and desperate veterans. His father had 
undertaken a second journey into Gaul, with the hope 
of persuading Constantine, who had assembled an 
army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and to com- 


claration of his paternal regard for Maxentius, who| plete the victory. But the actions of Constantine were 


might obtain much more from his liberality than he guided by reason, and not by resentment. 


He persis- 


could hope from the doubtful chance of war.” The | ted in the wise resolution of maintaining a balance of 
offers of Galerius were rejected with firmness, his per-| power in the divided empire, and he no longer hated 


fidious friendship refused with contempt, and it was 
not long before he discovered, that, unless he provid- 
ed for his safety by a timely retreat, he had some rea- 
son to apprehend the fate of Severus. ‘The wealth, 
which the Romans defended against his rapacious | 
tyranny, they freely contributed for his destruction. | 
The name of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, 

the secret distribution of large sums, and the promise | 
of still more liberal rewards, checked the ardour, and | 
corrupted the fidelity, of the Illyrian legions; and 

when Galerius at length gave the signal of the retreat, | 
it was with some difficulty that he could prevail on| 
his veterans not to desert a banner which had so often | 
conducted them to victory and honour. A contempor- 

ary writer assigns two other causes for the failure of 

the expedition ; but they are both of such a nature, 

that a cautious historian will scarcely venture to adopt 

them. Weare told that Galerius, who had formed a| 
very imperfect notion of the greatness of Rome by the | 
Cities of the east, with which he was acquainted, 
found his forces inadequate to the siege of that im- 
mense capital. But the extent of a city serves only 
to render it more accessible to the enemy ; Rome had 
long since been accustomed to submit on the approach 
of a conqueror; nor could the temporary enthusiasm | 
of the people have long contended against the disci-| 
pline and valour of the legions. We are likewise in- 
formed, that the legions themselves were struck with 
horror and remorse, and that those pious sons of the 
republic refused to violate the sanctity of their vener- 
able parent... But when we recollect with how much 
ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of party, | 
and the habits of military obedience, had converted 
the native citizens of Rome into her most implacable 
enemies, we shall be inclined to distrust this extreme 
delicacy of strangers and barbarians, who had never 
beheld Italy, till they entered it in a hositle manner. | 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Had they not been restrained by motives of a more | 


. | 
interested nature, they would probably have answer- 
ed Galerius in the words of Cesar’s veterans: “If our | 


general wishes to lead us to the banks of the Tiber, 
We are prepared to trace out his camp. 


hands are ready to work the engines; nor shall we 


hesitate, should the name of the devoted city be Rome | 
These are indeed the expressions of a poet; | 


itself.” 
but of a poet who has been distinguished, and even 
censured, for his strict adherence to the truth of his- 
tory.? 

: The legions of Galerius exhibit a 
very melancholy proof of their disposi- 
tion, by the ravages which they committed in their re- 
treat. They murdered, they ravaged, they plundered, 
they drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians; 


His retreat. 


b With regard to this negociation, see the fragments of an an 
onymous historian, published by Valesius at the end of his edition of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 711. These fragments have furnished us 
with several curious, and, as.it should seem, authentic anecdotes. 

¢ Lactantius de M. P. c. 28. The former of these reasons is prob- 
ably taken from Virgil's shepherd : * Iam ego huic nostre similem 
Meliiiae putavi,” &c. Lactantius delights in these poetical allusions. 

a Castra super Tusci si ponere Tybridis undas; (judeas) 

Hesperios audax veniam metator in agros. 

Tu quoseumque voles in planum offendere muros, 

His aries actus disperget saxa lacertis ; 

Tila licet penitus tolli quam jusseris ursem 

Roma sit. Lucan. Pharsal. i. 381. 


W hatsoever | 
walls he has determined to level with the ground, our | 





Galerius, when that aspiring prince had ceased to be 
an object of terror. 

The mind of Galerius was the most Elevation of Li- 
susceptible of the sterner passions, but i reok 
it was not, however, incapable of a sin- i “AD. 307. 
cere and lasting friendship. Licinius, Nov. Li. 
whose manners as well as character were not unlike 
his own, seems to have engaged both his affection and 
esteem. ‘Their intimacy had commenced in the hap- 
pier period perhaps of their youth and obscurity. It 
had been cemented by the freedom and dangers of a 
military life; tiey had advanced almost by equal 
steps through the successive honours of the service; 
and as soon as Galerius was invested with the im- 
perial dignity, he seems to have conceived the design 
of raising his companion to the same rank with him- 
self. During the short period of his prosperity, he 
considered the rank of Cesar as unworthy of the age 
and merit of Licinius, and rather chose to reserve for 
him the place of Constantius, and the empire of the 
west. While the emperor was employed in the Italian 
war, he intrusted his friend with the defence of the 
Danube; and immediately after his return from that 
unfortunate expedition, he invested Licinius with tie 
vacant purple of Severus, resigning to his immediate 
command the provinces of Illyricum.£ The news of 
his promotion was no sooner carried into 
the east, than Maximin, who governed, 
or rather oppressed, the countries of Egypt and Syria, 
betrayed his envy and discontent, disdained the infer- 
ior name of Cesar, and, notwithstanding the prayers 
as well as arguments of Galerius, exacted, almost by 
violence, the equal title of Augustus.6 For the first, 
and indeed for the last time, the Roman world was 
administered by six emperors. In the Six emperors, 
west Constantine and Maxentius af- A. D. 308. 
fected to reverence their father Maximian. In the 
east, Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real 
consideration their benefactor Galerius. ‘The opposi- 
tion of interest, and the memory of a recent war, di- 
vided the empire into two great hostile powers: but 
their mutual fears produced an apparent tranquillity, 
and even a feigned reconciliation, till the death of the 
elder princes, of Maximian, and more particularly of 
Galerius, gave a new direction to the views and pas- 
sions of their surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly ab- misfortunes of 
dicated the empire, the venal orators of Maximian, 
the times applauded his philosophic moderation, 
When his ambition excited, or at least encouraged, a 
civil war, they returned thanks to his generous patri- 
otism, and gently censured that love of ease and retire- 
ment which had withdrawn him from the public ser- 


and of Maximin. 


e Lactantins de M, P. ¢.27. Zosim. |. ii. p.82. The latter insinu- 
ates, that Constantine, in his interview with Maximian, had pro- 
mised to declare war against Galerius. 

{ M. de Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. parti. p. 559.) has 
proved, that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate 
rank of Cesar, was declared Augustus, the llth of November, A. 
D. 207. after the retarn of Galerius from Italy. 

g Lactantius de M. P. c. 32. When Galeriua declared Licinius 
Augustus with himself, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, hy 
inventing for Constantine and Mazimin (not Mazentius. see Baluze, 
p. 81.) the new title of sons of the Augusti.. But when Maximin ac- 
quainted him that he had been saluted Augustus by the army, Gale- 
rius was obliged to acknowledge him, as well as Constantine, ae 
equal associates in the imperial dignity 
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vice." But it was impossible that minds like those of | 
Maximian and his son could long possess in harmony 
an undivided power. Maxentius considered himself as | 
the legal sovereign of Italy, elected by the Roman se- 
nate and people; nor would he endure the control of 
the father, who arrogantly declared, that by Ais name 
and abilities the rash youth had been est: ablished on 
the throne. The cause was solemnly pleaded before 
the pretoris in guards, and those troops, who dreaded 
the severity of the old emperor, e ree ad the party of 
Maxentius.' The life and freedom of Maximian were 


however respected, and he retired from Italy into Illy- 


ricum, affecting to lament his past conduct, and secret- 
ly contriving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who was 
well acquainted with his 
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and person of Maximian. A secret but 
irrevocable sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against the usurper, he obtained 
| only the same favour which he had indu Iged to Seve- 
rus, and it was published to the world, , that, oppres- 
sed by the remorse of his repeated crimes, he strangled 
himself with his own hands. After he had lost the as- 
sistance, and disdained the moderate counsels, of Dio- 
cletian, the second period of his active life was a series 
of public calamities and personal mortifications, which 
were terminated, in about three years, by an ignomi- 
nious death. He deserved his fate; but we should find 
more reason to applaud the humanity of Constantine, 
if he had spared an old man, the benefactor of his fa- 
ther, and the father of his wife. During the whole of 


His death, 
A. D. 310. 
February. 


to leave his dominions, and the last refuge of the dis- 


this melancholy transaction, it appears that Fausta sa- 
appointed Maximian was the court of his son-in-law 


crificed the sentiments of nature to her conjugal du- 


Constantine.* He was received with respect by that 
artful prince, and with 
ness by the empress Fausta. 
every suspicion, he resigned the imperial purple a se- 
cond time,' professing himself at length convinced of 
the vanity of greatness and ambition. Had he perse- 
vered in this resolution, he might have ended his life 
with less dignity, indeed, than in his first retirement, 
yet, however, with comfort and reputation. But the 
near prospect of a throne brought back to his remem- 


brance the state from whence he was fallen, and he re- | 


solved, by a de sperate e ffort, either to reign or to per- 
ish. 
stantine, with a part of his army, to the banks of the 
Rhine; the remainder of the troops were stationed in 
the southern provinces of Gaul, which lay exposed to 
the enterprises of the Italian emperor, and a consider- 
able treasure was deposite 2d in the city of Arles. 
imian either craftily invented, or hastily 

vain report of the death of Constantine. 
hesitation he ascended the throne, seized the treasure, 
and scattering it with his accustomed profusion among 
the soldiers, endeavoured to awake in their minds the 
memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before 
he could estab lish his auth« rity, or finish the negocia- 
tion which he appears to have entered into with his 
son Maxentius, the celerity of Constantine defeated all 
his he pes s. On the first sews of his perfidy and ingra- 
titude, thst prines zeturned by rapid marches from the 
Rhine ts the Saone, embarked on the last-mentioned 
river at Chaicns. and at Lyons trusting ere lf to the 
rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the gates of Arles, 
with a military force which it was feeaalite 3 Max- 
imian to resist, and which scarcely permitted him to 
take refuge in the neighbouring city of Marseilles. 
The narrow neck of land which joined that place to 
the continent was fortified against the | esiegers, whilst 
the sea was open, either for. the escape of Maximian, 
or for the succours of Maxentius, if the latter should 
choose to disguise his invasion of Gaul, under the 
honourable pretence of defending a distressed, or as he 
might allege, an injured father. Apprehensive of the 
fatal conse on nees of delay, Constantine gave orders 
for an immediate assault; but the scaling-ladders were 
found too short for the height of the walls, and Mar- 
seilles might have sustained as long a siege as it for- 


sredited, a 


merly did against the arms of Cesar, if the garrison, | 


conscious either of their fault or of their danger, had 
not purchased their pardon by delivering up the city 





h See Panegyr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi doloris nostri liberam vocem, &c 
The whole passage is tmagined with artful flattery, and expressed 
with an easy flow of ee 

i Lactantins de M, P. c. 28. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 82. A report was spread, 
that Maxentius was the son of some obscure Syrian, and had been 
sulstituted by the wife of Maximian as her own child 
Victor, Anonym. Valesian. and Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. 4 

k Ab urbe pulsum, ab Italia fugatum, ab Iliyrico repudiatum, tunis 
provinciis, tuis copiis, tuo palatio recepisti. Eumen. in Panegyr. 
Vet. vii, i4 

1 Lactantius de M. P. c. 29. Yet after the resignation of the 
purple, Constantine still continued to Maximian the pomp and ho 
nours of the imperial dignity ; and, on all public occasions, gave the 
right-hand place to hia father-in-law. Panegyr. Vet. vii. 15 


See 


the appearance of filial tender-| 
That he might remove 


An incursion of the Franks had summoned C on- | 


Max- | 
disorder. 
Without 


Aurelius 


ties.™ 
The last years of Galerius were less 


Death of 
shameful and unfortunate; and though Galerius, 
he had filled with more glory the subor- A 3 311. 
dinate station of Cesar than the superior “7: 


rank of Augustus, he preserved, till the moment of his 
death, the first place among the princes of the Roman 
world. He survived his retreat from Italy about four 
years, and wisely relinquishing his views of universal 
empire, he devoted the remainder of his life to the en- 
joyment of pleasure, and to the execution of some 
works of public utility, among which we may distin- 
guish the discharging into the Danube the superfluous 
waters of the lake Pelso,and the cutting down the im- 
mense forests that encompassed it; an operation wor- 


| thy of a monarch, since it gave an extensive country 


to the agriculture of his Pannonian subjects." His 
death was occasioned by a very painful and lingering 
His body, swelled by an intemperate course 
of life to an unwieldy corpulence, was covered with 
ulcers, and devoured by innumerable swarms of those 
insects who have given their name to a most loathsome 
disease ;* but as Galerius had offended a very zealous 
and powerful party among his subjects, his sufferings, 
instead of exciting their compassion, have been a 
brated as the visible effects of divine justice.? He had 
no sooner expired in his palace of Nicomedia, than the 
two emperors who were indebted for their py3. gominion 
purple to his favour, began to collect their shared between 
forces, with the intention either of dis- Maximin and Li- 
puting or of dividing, the dominions — 

which he had left without a master. They were per- 
suaded, however, to desist from the former design, and 
to agree in the latter. ‘The provinces of Asia fell to 
the share of Maximin, and those of Europe augmented 
the portion of Licinius. ‘The Hellespont and the Thra- 


m Zosim. |. ii. p, 82. Eumerias in Panegyr. Vet. vii 16—21. ‘The 
latter of these has undoubtedly represented the whole affair in the 
most favourable light for his sovereign. Yet even from this partial 
narrative we may conclude, that the repeated clemency of Constan- 
tine, and the reiterated treasons of Maximian, as they are described 
by Lactantius, (de M. P. ce. 29, 30.) and copied by the moderns, are 
destitute of any historical foundation. 

[Nevertheless some Pagan authors relate them, and give credit to 
them. Aurelius Victor says, speaking of Maximian : Cumque specie 
officii, dolis compositis, Constantinum generum tentaret acerbe, jure 
tamen interierat, (Aurel. Victor de Cesar. vol. 1. p. 623.) Eutropius 
says also, Inde ad Gallias profectus est (Maximianus) dolo composito, 
tanquam a filio esset expulsus, ut Constantino genero jungeretur ; 
moliens tamen Constantinum reperta occasione interficere, poenas 
dedit justissimoexitu. (Eutropius vol i. book x. p. 661.) (Anon. 


| gentl.)—@.] 


n Aurelius Victor, c.40. But that lake was situated on the Upper 
Pannonia, near the borders of Noricum; and the province of Vale- 
ria (a name which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained country) 
undoubtedly lay between the Drave andthe Danube. (Sextus Rufus, 
c.9 I should therefore suspect that Victor has confounded the 
lake Pelso with the Volocean marshes, or, as they are now called, 
the lake Sabaton. It is placed in the heart of Valeria, and its present 
extent is not less than 12 Hungarian miles (about 70 English) in 
leneth, and twoin breadth. See Severini Pannonia, lL. i.c. 9. 

o Lactantius (de M. P. c. 33.) and Eusebius (1. viii. ¢. 16.) deseribe 
the symptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accuracy 
and apparent pleasure. 

p If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. ii, p. 307—256.) still delight in recording the wonderful 
deaths of the persecutors, I would recommend to their perusal an 
admirable passage of Grotius, (Hist. |, vii. p, 332.) concerning the 


| last ‘liness of Philip IL. of Spain 
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cian Bosphorus formed their mutual boundary, and the 
banks of those narrow seas, which flowed in the midst 
of the Roman world, were covered with soldiers, with 
arms, and with fortifications. ‘The deaths of Maximi- 
an and of Galerius reduced the number of emperors to 
four. The sense of their true interest soon connected 
Licinius and Constantine; a secret alliance was con- 


cluded between Maximin and Maxentius, and their un- | 


happy subjects expected, with terror, the bloody conse- 
quences of their inevitable dissensions, which were no 
longer restrained by the fear or the respect which they 
had entertained for Galerius.*? 

Among so many erimes and misfor- 
tunes, occasioned by the passions of the 
Roman princes, there is some pleasure in 
discovering a single action which may 
be ascribed to their virtue. In the sixth year of his 
reign, Constantine visited the city of Autun, and gene- 
rously remitted the arrears of tribute, reducing at the 
same time the proportion of their assessment from 
twenty-five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the 
real and personal capitation." Yet even this indul- 
gence affords the most unquestionable proof of the 
public misery. This tax was so extremely oppressive, 
either in itself or in the mode of collecting it, that 
whilst the revenue was increased by extortion, it was 
diminished by despair: a considerable part of the terri- 
tory of Autun was left uncultivated ; and great numbers 
of the provincials rather chose to live as exiles and 
outlaws, than to support the weight of civil society. It 
is but too probable, that the bountiful emperor reliev- 
ed, by a partial act of liberality, one among the many 
evils which he had caused by his general maxims 
of administration. But even those maxims were less 
the effect of choice than of necessity. And if we ex- 
cept the death of Maximian, the reign of Constantine in 
Gaul seems to have been the most innocent and even 
virtuous period of his life. The provinces were pro- 
tected by his presence from the inroads of the barbari- 
ans, who either dreaded or experienced his active va- 
lour. Aftera signal victory over the Franks and Ale- 
manni, several of their provinces were exposed by his 
order to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre of Treves, 
and the people seemed to have enjoyed the spectacle, 
without discovering, in such a treatment of royal cap- 
tives, any thing that was repugnant to the laws of na- 
tions or of humanity." 

Tyranny of Max. , /he virtues of Constantine were ren- 
entivs in Italy dered more illustrious by the vices of 
and Africa, Maxentius. Whilst the Gallic pro- 
A. D. 36—312. _. : 

vinces enjoyed as much happiness as 

the condition of the times was capable of receiving, 
Italy and Africa groaned under the dominion of a ty- 
rant, as contemptible as he was odious. The zeal of 
flattery and faction has indeed too frequently sacrificed 
the reputation of the vanquished to the glory of their 
successful rivals; but even those writers who have re- 
vealed, with the most freedom and pleasure, the faults 
of Constantine, unanimously confess, that Maxentius 
was cruel, rapacious, and profligate.t He had thé 
ood fortune to suppress a slight rebellion in Africa. 
‘he governor and a few adherents had been guilty ; 
the province suffered for their crime. The flourishing 
cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and the whole extent of 
that fertile cowntry, were wasted by fire and sword. 
The abuse of victory was followed by the abuse of law 
and justice. A formidable army of sycophants and 
delators invaded Africa; the rich and the noble were 
easily convicted of a connexion with the rebels; and 


Administration 
of Constantine 
in Gaul, 

A. D. 306—312. 


q See Eusebius,!.ix.6. 10. Lactantius de M.P.c. 26. Zosimus is 
less exact, and evidently confounds Maximian with Maximin. 

r See the eighth Panegyr. in which Eumenius displays, in the pre- 
sence of Constantine, the misery and the gratitude of the city of Au- 
tun. 

s Eutropius,x.3. Panegyr. Veter. vii. 10—J2. A great number of 
the French youth were likewise exposed to the same cruel and igno 
minious death. 

t Julian excludes Marentius from the banquet of the Cesars with 
abhorrence and contempt; and Zosimus (I. ii. p. 85.) accuses him of 
every kind of cruelty and profligacy. 
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those among them who experienced the emperor’s 
clemency, were only punished by the confiscation of 
their estates.". So signal a victory was celebrated by 
a magnificent triumph, and Maxentius exposed to the 
eyes of the people the spoils and captives of a Roman 
province. ‘The state of the capital was no less de- 
serving of compassion than that of Africa. The wealth 
of Rome supplied an inexhaustible fund for his vain 
and prodigai expenses, and the ministers of his reve- 
nue were skilled in the arts of rapine. It was under 
his reign that the method of exacting a free gift from 
the senators was first invented; and as the sum was 
insensibly increased, the pretences of levying it, 3 
victory, a birth, a marriage, or an imperial consulship, 
were proportionably multiplied.* Maxentius had im- 
bibed the same implacable aversion to the senate which 
had characterized most of the former tyrants of Rome: 
| nor was it possible for his ungrateful temper to forgive 
the generous fidelity which had raised him to the 
throne, and supported him against all his enemies. 
The lives of the senators were exposed to his jealous 
suspicions, the dishonour of their wives and daughters 
heightened the gratification of his sensual passions.’ 
It may be presumed, that an imperial lover was seldom 
reduced to sigh in vain; but whenever persuasion 
proved ineffectual, he had recourse to violence; and 
there remains one memorable example of a noble ma- 
tron, who preserved her chastity by a voluntary death. 
The soldiers were the only order of men whom he ap- 
peared to respect, or studied to please. He filled Rome 
and Italy with armed troops, connived at their tumults, 
suffered them with impunity to plunder, and even to 
massacre, the defenceless people ;* and indulging them 
in the same licentiousness which their emperor enjoy- 
ed, Maxentius often bestowed on his military favour- 
ites the splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, of a sena- 
tor. A priace of such a character, alike incapable of 
governing either in peace or in war, might purchase 
the support, but he could never obtain the esteem, of 
the army. Yet his pride was equal to his other vices, 
Whilst he passed his indolent life, either within the 
walls of his palace, or in the neighbouring gardens of 
Sallust, he was repeatedly heard to declare, that he 
alone was emperor, and that the other princes were no 
more than his lieutenants, on whom he had devolved 
the defence of the frontier provinces, that he might en- 
joy without interruption the elegant luxury of the capi- 
tal. Rome, which had so long regretted the absence, 
lamented, during the six years of his reign, the pre- 
sence of her sovereign.’ 


Though Constantine might view the Civil war be- 


conduct of Maxentius with abhorrence, tween Con- 
. > : stantine and 

and the situation of the Romans with Moxentius, 

compassion, we have no reason to pre- A.D. 312 


sume that he would have taken up arms to punish the 
one, or to relieve the other. But the tyrant of Italy 
rashly ventured to provoke a formidable enemy, whose 
ambition had been hitherto restrained by considerations 
of prudence, rather than by principles of justice.> Af- 
ter the death of Maximian, his titles, according to the 


vw Zosimus, |. ii. p. 883—85. Aurelius Victor. 

x The passage of Aurelius Victor should be read in the following 
manner: Primus instituto pessimo, munerum specie, patres oratores- 
que pecuniam conferre prodigenti sibi cogeret. 

y Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. Evuseb. Hist. Eccles. viii. 14. et in Vit, 
Constant. i. 33, 34. Rufinus, ¢. 17. The virtuous matron who 
stabbed herself to escape the violence of Maxentius, was a christian, 
wife to the prefect of the city, and her name was Sophronia. It 
still remains a question among the casuists, Whether, on such occa- 
sions, suicide is justifiable ? 

z Pretorianis cedem vulgi quondam annueret, is the vague ex- 
pression of Aurelius Victor. See more particular, though somewhat 

| different, accounts of a tumult and massacre which happened at 
Rome, in Eusebius, (1. viii. c. 14.) and in Zosimas. (I. ji. p. 84.) 

a See in the Panegyrics, (ix. 14.) a lively description of the indo- 

lence and vain pride of Maxentius. In another place, the orator ob- 
| serves, that the riches which Rome had accumulated in a period of 
| 1060 years, were lavished by the tyrant on his mercenary bands; 
| redemptis ad civile latrocinium manibus ingesserat. 

b After the victory of Constantine, it was universally allowed, 
that the motive of delivering the republic from a detested tyrant, 
would, at any time, have justified his expedition into Italy. Evuseb. 

}in Vit, Constantin. |. i.c. 26. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 
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established custom, had been erased, and his statues 
thrown down with ignominy. His son, who had per- 
secuted and deserted him when alive, affected to dis- 
play the most pious regard to his memory, and gave 
orders that a similar treatment should be immediately 
inflicted on all the statues that had been erected in 
Italy and Africa to the honour of Constantine. That 
wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a war, 
with the difficulty and importance of which he was 
sufficiently acquainted, at first dissembled the insult, 
and sought for redress by the milder expedients of 
negociation, till he was convinced that the hostile and 
ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made it ne- 
cessary for him to arm in his own defence. Maxen- 
tius, who openly avowed his pretensions to the whole 
monarchy of the west, had already prepared a very 
considerable force to invade the Gallic provinces on 
the side of Rhetia; and though he saul not expect 
any assistance from Licinius, he was flattered with the 
hope that the legions of Illyricum, allured by his pre- 
sents and promises, would desert the standard of that 
prince, and unanimously declare themselves his sol- 
diers and subjects.* Constantine no longer hesitated. 
He had deliberated with caution, he acted with vigour. 
He gave a private audience to the ambassadors, who, 
in the name of the senate and people, conjured him to 
deliver Rome from a detested tyrant; and, without re- 
garding the timid remonstrances of his council, he re- 
solved to prevent the enemy, and to carry the war into 
the heart of Italy.4 

The enterprise was as full of danger 
as of glory; and the unsuccessful event 
of two former invasions was sufficient to inspire the 
most serious apprehensions. ‘The veteran troops who 
revered the name of Maximian, had embraced in both 
those wars the party of his son, and were now restrain- 
ed by a sense of honour, as well as of interest, from 
entertaining an idea of a second desertion. Maxen- 
tius, who considered the pretorian guards as the firm- 
est defence of his throne, had increased them to their 
ancient establishment; and they composed, including 
the rest of the Italians who were enlisted into his ser- 
vice, a formidable body of fourscore thousand men. 
Forty thousand Moors and Carthaginians had been 
raised since the reduction of Africa. Even Sicily fur- 
nished its proportion of troops; and the armies of 
Maxentius amounted to one hundred and 
thousand foot, and eighteen thousand horse. The 
wealth of Italy supplied the expenses of the war; and 
the adjacent provinces were exhausted, to form im- 


Preparations. 


mense magazines of corn and every other kind of pro-| 


visions. 
The whole force of Constantine consisted of ninety 
thousand foot and eight thousand horse ;* and as the 


defence of the Rhine required an extraordinary atten- | 


tion during the absence of the emperor, it was not in 


his power to employ above half his troops in the| 


Italian expedition, unless he sacrificed the public 
safety to his private quarrel. At the head of about 
forty thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were at least four times supe- 
rior to his own. But the armies of Rome, placed at a 
secure distance from danger, were enervated by indul- 


e Zosimus, |. ii. p. 84,85. Nazarius in Panegyr. x. 7—13. 

4 See Panegyr. Vet. ix.2. Omnibus fere tuis comitibus et ducibus 
non solnm tacite mussantibus, sed etiam aperte timentibus; contra 
consilia hominum, contra haruspicam monita, ipse per temet liberan 
de urbis tempus venisse sentires. The embassy of the Romans is 
mentioned only hy Zonaras. (I. xiii.) and by Cedrenus, (in Compend. 
Hist. p. 270.): but those modern Greeks had the opportunity of con 
sulting many writers which have since been lost, among which we 
may reckon the life of Constantine by Praxagoras. Photius p. 63.) 
has made a short extract from that historical work. 

e Zosimus (I. ii. p. 86.) has given us thia curious account of the 
forces on both sides. He makes no mention of any naval armaments, 
though we are assured (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 25.) that the war was car- 
ried on by sea as well as by land; and that the fleet of Constantine 
took possession of Surdinia, Corsica, and the ports of Italy, 

f Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. It is not surprising that the orator should 
diminish the numbers with which his sovereign achieved the con 
quest of Italy; but it appears somewhat singular, that he should es- 
teem the tyrant's army at no more than 100,000 men. 
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gence and luxury. Habituated to the baths and thea- 
tres of Rome, they took the field with reluctance, and 
were chiefly composed of veterans who had almost for- 
gotten, or of new levies who had never acquired, the 
use of arms, and the practice of war. The hardy le- 
gions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers of the 
empire against the barbarians of the north; and in the 
performance of that laborious service, their valour was 
exercised, and their discipline confirmed. ‘There ap- 
peared the same difference between the leaders as be- 
| tween the armies. Caprice or flattery had tempted 
| Maxentius with the hopes of conquest; but these 
| aspiring hopes soon gave way to the habits of plea- 
| sure and the consciousness of his inexperience. The 
intrepid mind of Constantine had been trained from his 


| earliest youth to war, to action, and to military com- 


mand. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul Constantine pass- 
into Italy, he was obliged, first to disco- ¢ the Alps. 
ver, and then to open, a way over mountains and 
through savage nations, that had never yielded a pas- 
sage to a regular army. The Alps were then guarded 
by nature, they are now fortified by art. Citadels con- 
structed with no less skill than labour and expense, 
command every avenue into the plain, and on that side 
render Italy almost inaccessible to the enemies of the 
king of Sardinia.» But in the course of the interme- 

| diate period, the generals, who have attempted the pas- 
sage, have seldom experienced any difficulty or resist- 
ance. In the age of Constantine, the peasants of the 
mountains were civilized and obedient subjects; the 
country was plentifully stocked with provisions, and 
the stupendous highways, which the Romans had car- 
ried over the Alps, opened several communications 
between Gaul and Italy.‘ Constantine preferred the 
road of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now called, of 
mount Cenis, and led his troops with such active dili- 
gence, that he descended into the plain of Piedmont 
before the court of Maxentius had received any cer- 
| tain intelligence of his departure from the banks of the 
| Rhine. The city of Susa, however, which is situated 
| at the foot of mount Cenis, was surrounded with walls, 
and provided with a garrison sufficiently numerous to 
| check the progress of an invader; but the impatience 
|of Constantine’s troops disdained the tedious forms 
of a siege. The same day that they appeared before 
Susa, they applied fire to the gates, and ladders to the 
walls; and mounting to the assault amidst a shower 
of stones and arrows, they entered the place sword in 
hand, and cut in pieces the greatest part of the garri- 
son. The flames were extinguished by the care of 
Constantine, and the remains of Susa preserved from 
total destruction. About forty miles from thence, a 
more severe contest awaited him. A 
numerous army of Italians was assem- 
bled under the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains 
of Turin. Its principal strength consisted in a species 
of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, since the decline 
of their discipline, had borrowed from’ the nations of 
the east. The horses, as well as the men, were clothed 
in complete armour, the joints of which were artfully 
adapted to the motions of their bodies. The aspect 
of this cavalry was formidable, their weight almost 
irresistible; and as, on this occasion, their generals 
had drawn them up in a compact column or wedge, 


| 


Battle of Turin. 


| with a sharp point, and with spreading flanks, they 


flattered themselves that they should easily break and 





g The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and Italy, 
are those of mount St. Bernard, mount Cenis, and mount Genevre, 
Tradition, and a resemblance of names, (.4/pes Pennine,) had assign- 
ed the first of these for the march of Hannibal. (See Simler de Al- 
pibus.) ‘The Chevalier de Folard, (Polyb. tom. iv.) and M. d’Anville, 
have led him over mount Genevre. But notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of an experienced officer and a learned geographer, the preten- 
sions of mount Cenis are supported in a specious, not fo say a con- 
vincing, manner by M.Grosley. Observations sur |’Italie, tom. i. p. 

0, &c. 
, bh La Brunette near Suse, Demont, Exiles, Fenestrelies, Coni, &c. 

{See Ammian. Marcellin. xv. 10. His description of the roads 
over the Alps is clear, lively, and accurate. 
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trample down the army of Constantine. They might, | 
perhaps, have succeeded in their design, had not their 
experienced adversary embraced the same method of | 
defence, which in similar circumstances had been prac- | 
tised by Aurelian. The skilful evolutions of Constan- | 
tine divided and baffled this massy column of cavalry. | 
The troops of Maxentius fled in confusion towards 
Turin; and as the gates of the city were shut against 
them, very few escaped the sword of the victorious pur- 
suers. By this important service, Turin deserved to 
experience the clemency and even favour of the con- 
queror. He made his entry into the imperial palace of 
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Milan, and almost all the cities of Italy between the | 


Alps and the Po not only acknowledged the power, 
but embraced with zeal the party, of Constantine.* 
From Milan to Rome, the A! milian 
and Flaminian highways offered an easy 
march of about four hundred miles; but though Con- 
stantine was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he pru- 
dently directed his operations against another army of 
Italians, who, by their strength and position, might 
either oppose his progress, or in case of a misfortune, 
might intercept his retreat. Ruricus Pompeianus, a 
general distinguished by his valour and ability, had 
under his command the city of Verona, and all the 
troops that were stationed in the province of Venetia. 
As soon as he was informed that Constantine was ad- 
vancing towards him, he detached a large body of 
cavalry, which was defeated in an engagement near 
Brescia, and pursued by the Gallic legions as far a 
the gates of Verona. ‘The necessity, the importance, 
and the difficulties of the siege of Verona, immediate- 
ly presented themselves to the sagacious mind of Con- 
stantine.! The city was accessible only by a narrow 
peninsula towards the west, as the other three sides 
were surrounded by the Adige, a rapid river which 
covered the province of Venetia, from whence the be- 
sieged derived an inexhaustible supply of men and 
provisions. It was not without great difficulty, and 


Siege and battle 
of Verona. 


Ss 


£ 
after several fruitless attempts, that Constantine found 

means to pass the river at some distance above the 
city, and in a place where the torrent was less violent. 

He then encompassed Verona with strong lines, push- 
ed his attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled a 
desperate sally of Pompeianus. That intrepid gen- 
eral, when he had used every means of defence that 
the strength of the place or that of the garrison could 
afford, secretly escaped from Verona, anxious not for 
his own but for the public safety. With indefatigable 
diligence he soon collected an army sufficient either to 
meet Constantine in the field, or to attack him if he 
obstinately remained within his lines. The emperor, 
attentive to the motions, and informed of the approach, 
of so formidable an enemy, left a part of his legions 
to continue the operations of the siege, whilst, at the 
head of those troops on whose valour and fidelity he 

more particularly depended, he advanced in person to 
engage the general of Maxentius. The army of Gaul 

was drawn up in two lines, according to the usual 

practice of war; but their experienced leader per- 
ceiving that the numbers of the Italians far exceeded 

his own, suddenly changed his position, and, reducing 
the second, extended the front of his first line to a 
just proportion with that of the enemy. Such evolu-| 
tions, which only veteran troops can execute without 
confusion in a moment of danger, commonly prove de- | 
cisive; but as this engagement began towards the 
close of the day, and was contested with great 
stinacy during the whole night, there was less room 
for the conduct of the generals than for the courage of 


> 


ob- 


k Zosimus as well as Eusebius hasten from the passage of the | 
Alps to the decisive action near Rome. We must apply to the two 
Panegyrics, for the intermediate actions of Constantine. | 

1 The Marquis Maffei has examined the siege and battle of Verona 
with that degree of attention and accuracy which was due to a me 
morable action that happened in tris native country. The fortifica 
tions of that city, constructed by Gallienus, were less extensive than 
the modern walls, and the amphitheatre was not included within 
their circumference. See Verona Iilustrata, part. i. p. 142, 150. 
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the soldiers. The return of light displayed the victo- 
ry of Constantine, and a field of carnage covered with 
many thousands of the vanquished Italians. Their 
general, Pompeianus, was found among the slain; 
Verona immediately surrendered at discretion, and the 
garrison was made prisoners of war.™ When the offi- 
cers of the victorious army congratulated their master 
on this important success, they ventured to add some 
respectful complaints, of such a nature, however, as 
the most jealous monarchs will listen to without dis- 
pleasure. They represented to Constantine, that, not 
contented with performing all the duties of a com- 
mander, he had exposed his own person with an ex- 
cess of yalour which almost degenerated into rash- 
ness ; and they conjured him for the future to pay more 
regard to the preservation of a life, in which the safe- 
ty of Rome and of the empire was involved. 

W hile Constantine signalized his con- yoaotonce and 
duct and valour in the field, the sove- fears of Maxen 
reign of Italy appeared insensible of the “"* 
calamities and danger of a civil war which raged in 
the heart of his dominions. Pleasure was still the 
only business of Maxentius. Concealing, or at least 
attempting to conceal, from the public knowledge the 
misfortunes of his arms,° he indulged himself in a 
vain confidence, which deferred the remedies of the 
approaching evil, without deferring the evil itself? 
The rapid progress of Constantine® was scarcely suf- 
ficient to awaken him from this fatal security; he 
flattered himself, that his well-known liberality, and 
the majesty of the Roman name, whieh had already 
delivered him from two invasions, would dissipate 
with the same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. 
The officers of experience and ability, w ho had served 
under the banners of Maximian, were at length com- 
pelled to inform his effeminate son of the imminent 
danger to which he was reduced ; and, with a freedom 
that at once surprised and convinced him, to urge the 
necessity of preventing his ruin, by a vigorous exer- 
tion of his remaining power. ‘The resources of Max- 
entius, both of men aid money, were still considera- 
ble. The pretorian guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with ‘his ea se; 
and a third army was soon collected, more numerous 
than those which had been lost in the battles of Turin 
and Verona. It was far from the intention of the em- 
peror to lead his troops in person. A stranger to the 
exercises of war, he trembled at the apprehension of 
so dangerous a contest; and as fear is commonly 
superstitious, he listened with melancholy attention 
to the rumours of omens and presages which seemed 
to menace his life and empire. Shame at length sup- 
plied the place of courage, and forced him to take the 
field. He was unable to sustain the contempt of the 
Roman people. The circus resounded with their in- 
dignant clamours, and they tumultuously besieged the 
gates of the palace, reproaching the pusillanimity of 
their indolent sovereign, and celebrating the heroic 
spirit of Constantine." Before Maxentius left Rome, 
he consulted the Sibylline books. The guardians of 
these ancient oracles were as well versed in the arts of 
this world as they were ignorant of the secrets of fate; 
and they returned him a very prudent answer, which 
might adapt itself to the event, and secure their repu- 
tation whatever should be the chance of arms." 

m They wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives ; and 
the whole council was ata loss; but the sagacions conqueror ima 
gined the happy expedient of converting into fetiers the swords of 
the vanquished. Panegyr. Vet. ix. I. 

n Panegyr. Vet.ix. 10 

o Literas calamitatum suarum indices supprimebat. Panegyr. Vet. 


ix. 15 
p Remedia malorum potius quam mala differebat, is the fine cen 


| T . 
| sure which Tacitus passes on the supine indolence of Vitellius, 


q The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that Con 
stantine was still at Verona, the Ist of September, A. D. 312, and 
that the memorable wra of the indictions was dated from his con- 
quest of the Cisalpine Gaul 

r See Panegyr. Vet. xi. 16. Lactantius de M. P. c 

s Tilo die hostem Romanorum esse periturum. 


44 
The vanquished 


| prince became of course the enemy of Rome. 
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The celerity of Constantine’s march 
has been compared to the rapid conquest 
a 312, of Italy by the first of the Cesars; nor 

th Oct. is the flattering parallel repugnant to the 
truth of history, since no more than fifty-eight days 
elapsed between the surrender of Verona and the final 
decision of the war. Constantine had always appre- 
hended that the tyrant would consult the dictates of 
fear, and perhaps of prudence; and that, instead of 
risking his last hopes in a general engagement, he 
would shut himself up within the walls of Rome. 
His ample magazines secured him against the danger 
of famine; and as the situation of Constantine admit- 
ted not of delay, he might have been reduced to the 
sad necessity of destroying with fire and sword the 
imperial city, the noblest reward of his victory, and 
the deliverance of which had been the motive, or 
rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war.‘ It was 
with equal surprise and pleasure, that on his arrival at 
a place called Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from 
Rome, he discovered the army of Maxentius pre- 
pared to give him battle.* Their long front filled a 
very spacious plain, and their deep array reached to 
the banks of the T'yber, which covered their rear, and 
forbade their retreat. We are informed, and we may 
believe, that Constantine disposed his troops with 
consummate skill, and that he chose for himself the 
post of honour and danger. Distinguished by the 
splendour of his arms, he charged in person the cay- 
alry of his rival; and his irresistible attack deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. The cavalry of Max- 
entius was principally composed either of unwieldy 


Victory of Con- 
stantine near 


cuirassiers, or of light Moors and Numidians. They | 


yielded to the vigour of the Gallic horse, which pos- 
sessed more activity than the one, more firmness than 
the other. The defeat of the two wings left the in- 
fantry without any protection on its flanks, and the un- 
disciplined Italians fled without reluctance from the 
standard of a tyrant whom they had always hated, 
and whom they no longer feared. The pretorians, 
conscious that their offences were beyond the reach of 
mercy, were animated by revenge and despair. Not- 
withstanding their repeated efforts, those brave vete- 
rans were unable to recover the victory; they obtain- 
ed, however, an honourable death; and it was ob- 
served that their bodies covered the same ground 
which had been occupied by their ranks.’ The con- 
fusion then became general, and the dismayed troops 
of Maxentius, pursued by an implacable enemy, rush- 
ed by thousands into the deep and rapid stream of the 
Tyber. The emperor himself attempted to escape 
back into the city over the Milvian bridge, but the 
crowds which pressed together through that narrow 
passage, forced him into the river, where he was im- 
mediately drowned by the weight of his armour. His 
body, which had sunk very deep into the mud, was 
found with some difficulty the next day. The sight 
of his head, when it was exposed to the eyes of the 
people, convinced them of their deliverance, and ad- 


tSee Panegyr. Vet. ix. 16.x. 17. The former of these orators 
macnifies the hoards of corn, which Maxentius had collected from 
Africa and the islands. And yef, if there is any truth in the scarcity 
mentioned by Eusebins, (in Vit. Constantin. |. i. c. 56.) the imperial 
gravaries must have been open only to the soldiers. 

u Maxentius... tandem urbe in Saza Rudra, millia ferme novem 
ecerrime progressus. Aurelius Victor. See Celiarius Geograph. 
Antiq. tom.i. p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbourhood of the 


Cremera, a trifling rivulet, iilustrated by the valour and glorious | 


death of the three hundred Pabii 
x The post which Maxentius had taken, with the Tyhber in his 
rear. is very clearly described by the two Panegyrists, ix. 16, x. 28. 
y Exceptis latrocinii ilius primis auctoribus qui, desperata venia, 
locum quem pugne# suimpscrant texere corporibus. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 
17. 


a A very idle rumour soon prevailed, that Maxentius, who had | 


not taken ony precaution for his own retreat, had contrived a very 
artful snare to destroy the army of the pursuers ; but that the wooden 
bridge which was to have been loosened on the approach of Con 
atantine. untuckily broke down under the weight of the flying lta 
lians. M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. part. i. p. 
576.) very seriously examines whether, in contradiction to common 
sense, the testimony of Eusebius and Zosimus ought to prevail over 
the silence of Lactantius, Nazarius, and the anonymous but contem- 
porary orator, who composed the ninth Panegyric. 
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monished them to receive with acelamations of loyalty 
and gratitude, the fortunate Constantine, who thus 
achieved by his valour and ability the most splendid 
enterprise of his life.* 

In the use of victory, Constantine 5. oti 
neither deserved the praise of clemency, oat ed 
nor incurred the censure of immoderate rigour.” He 
inflicted the same treatment, to which a defeat would 
have exposed his own person and family, put to death 
the two sons of the tyrant, and earefully extirpated 
his whole race. The most distinguished adherents of 
Maxentius must have expected to share his fate, as 
they had shared his prosperity and his crimes; but 
when the Roman people loudly demanded a greater 
number of victims, the conqueror resisted, with firm- 
ness and humanity, those servile clamours, which 
| were dictated by flattery as well as by resentment. 
| Informers were punished and discouraged ; the inno- 
cent, who had suffered under the late tyranny, were 
recalled from exile, and restored to their estates. A 
general act of oblivion quieted the minds, and settled 
the property of the people, both in Italy and in Africa.* 
The first time that Constantine honoured the senate 
with his presence, he recapitulated his own services 
and exploits in a modest oration, assured that illus- 
trious order of his sincere regard, ard promised to re- 
establish its ancient dignity and privileges, ‘The 
grateful senate repaid these unmeaning professions by 
the empty titles of honour, which it was yet in their 
power to bestow ; and without presuming to ratify the 
authority of Constantine, they passed a decree to as- 
sign him the first rank among the three 4ugusti, who 
governed the Ronan world.4 Games and festivals 
| were instituted to preserve the fame of his victory, 
| and several edifices, raised at the expense of Maxen- 
| tius, were dedicated to the honour of his successful 
rival. The triumphal arch of Constantine still re- 
mains a melancholy proof of the decline of the arts, 
and a singular testimony of the meanest vanity. As 
| it was not possible to find in the capital of the empire 
|a sculptor who was capable of adorning that public 
monument, the arch of Trajan, without any respect 
either for his memory or for the rules of propriety, 
was stripped of its most elegant figures. The differ- 
ence of times and persons, of actions and characters, 
was totally disregarded. The Parthian captives ap- 
| pear prostrate at the feet of a prince who never ear- 
|ried his arms beyond the Euphrates ; and curions an- 
| tiquarians can stil] discover the head of ‘Trajan on the 
| trophies of Constantine. The new ornaments which 
|it was necessary to introduce between the vacancies 
|of ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
| most unskilful manner.® 

The final abolition of the pretorian and conduct at 
guards was a measure of prudence as Rome. 
well as of revenge. Those haughty troops, whose 
numbers and privileges had been restored, and even 
| augmented, by Maxentius, were for ever suppressed 
/by Constantine. Their fortified camp was destroyed, 
and the few pretorians who had escaped the fury of 
the sword, were dispersed among the legions, and 
banished to the frontiers of the empire, where they 





a Zosimus, |. ii. p. &6—88, and the two Panecyries, the former of 
which was pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the clearest 
notion of this great battle. Lactantius, Eusebius, and even the Epi- 
tomes, supply several useful hints. 

b Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. ii. p. 88.) that only 
a few of the friends of Maxentius were put todeath; but we may re- 
mark the expressive passage of Nazarius, (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6.) Om- 
nibus qui labefactari statum ejus poterant cum stirpe deletis. The 
| other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20, 21.) contents himself with observ- 
| ing, that Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the 
cruel massacres of Cinna, of Marins, or of Sylia. 

e See the two Panegyrics, und the laws of this and the ensuing 
year. in the Theodosian Code. 

a Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantius de M. P. c. 4453@Maximin, who 
was confexsedly the eldest Cesar, claimed, with some8how of rea- 
son, the tirst rank among the Aagusti. 

e Adhue cnncta opera que magnifice construxerat, urbis fannom 
atque basilicam, Flavil meritis patres sacravere. Aureiius Victor, 
| With regard to the theft of Trajan’s trophies, consult Flaminiug 
Vacca, apud Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 250. and l’Antiquite 
Expliquee of the latter, tom. iv. p. 171. 
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might be serviceable without again becoming danger- 
ous.' By suppressing the troops which were usually 
stationed in Rome, Constantine gave the fatal blow 
to the dignity of the senate and people, and the 
disarmed capital was exposed without protection to 
the insults or neglect of its distant master. We 
may observe, that in this last effort to preserve their 
expiring freedom, the Romans, from the apprehen- 
sion of a tribute, had raised Maxentius to the 
throne. He exacted that tribute from the senate un- 
der the name of a free gift. They implored the as- 
sistance of Constantine. He vanquished the tyrant, 
and converted the free gift into a perpetual tax. The 
senators, according to the declaration which was re- 
quired of their property, were divided into several 
classes. The most opulent paid annually eight pounds 
of gold, the next class paid four, the last two, and 
those whose poverty might have claimed an exemp- 
tion, were assessed however at seven pieces of gold. 
Besides the regular members of the senate, their sons, 
their descendants, and even their relations, enjoyed 
the vain privileges, and supported the heavy burthens, 
of the senatorial order; nor will it longer excite our 
surprise, that Constantine should be attentive to in- 
crease the number of persons who were included un- 
der so useful a description.* 
entius, the victorious emperor passed no more than 
two or three months in Rome, which he visited twice 
during the remainder of his life, to celebrate the so- 
lemn festivals of the tenth and of the twentieth years 
of his reign. Constantine was almost perpetually in 
motion to exercise the legions, or to inspect the state 
of the provinces. reves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, 
Naissus, and Thessalonica, were the occasional places 
of his residence, ti]] he founded a new Rome on the 
confines of Europe and Asia.* 


Ric eliance with 3efore Constantine marched into Italy, 


Licinius, he had secured the friendship, or at} 
A.D. 313. —_Jeast the neutrality, of Licinius, the Il-| 
March ; 


lyrian emperor. He had promised his 
sister Constantia in marriage to that prince: but the 
celebration of the nuptials was deferred till after the 
conclusion of the war, and the interview of the two 
Conquerors at Milan, which was appointed for that 
purpose, appeared to cement the union of their families 
and interests.' In the midst of the public festivity 
they were suddenly obliged to take leave of each 
other. An inroad of the Franks summoned Constan- 
tine to the Rhine, and the hostile approach of the 
sovereign of Asia demanded the immediate presence 
of Licinius. 
cret ally of Maxentius, and without be- 
ing discouraged by his fate, he resolved 
to try the fortune of a civil war. He 
moved out of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, 
in the depth of winter. The season was severe and 
tempestuous ; great numbers of men as well as horses 
perished in the snow; and as the roads were broken 
up by incessant rains, he was obliged to leave be- 
hind him a considerable part of the heavy baggage, 
which was unable to follow the rapidity of his forced 


War between 
Maximin and 
Licinius, 

A. D. 313. 





t Pretoria legiones ac subsidia factionibus aptiora quam urbi Ro 
ma, sublata penitus; simul arma atque usus indumenti militaris 
Aurelius Victor. Zosimus (|. ii. p. 8.) mentions this fact as an 
historian, and it is very pompously celebrated in the ninth Panegy 
ric. : 

g Ex omnibus provinciis optimates viros curia tue pigneraveris : 
ut senatus dignitas . . x totius orbis flore consisteret. Naza 
rius in Panegyr. Vet. x. 35. The word pignereveris might almost 
seem maliciously chosen. Concerning the senatorial tax, see Zosi 
mous, |. ji. p. 115. the second title of the sixth hook of the Theodosian 
Code, with Godefroy’s Commentary, and Memoires de |'Academie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 726. 

h From the Theodosian Code, we may now begin to trace the 
motions of the emperors; but the dates both of time and place, have 
frequently been altered by the carelessness of transcribers. 

i Zosimus (I. ii. p. 89.) observes, that before the war the sister of 
Constantine had been betrothed to Licinius. According to the 
younger Victor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials; but having 
ventured to plead his age and infirmities, he received a second letter 
filled with reproaches for his supposed partiality to the cause of 
Maxentitis and Maximin. 


Maximin had been the se- | 
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| stored the day, and obtained a decisive victory. 
| incredible speed which Maximin exerted in his flight, 





After the defeat of Max- | 
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marches. By this extraordinary effort of diligence, 
he arrived, with a harassed, but formidable army, on 
the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus, before the lieu- 
tenants of Licinius were apprised of his hostile inten- 
tions. Byzantiom surrendered to the power of Maximin, 
after a siege of eleven days. He was detained some days 
under the walls of Heraclea; and he had no sooner taken 
possession of that city, than he was alarmed by the 
intelligence, that Licinius had pitehed his camp at the 
distance of only eighteen miles. After a fruitless ne- 
gociation, in which the two princes at- ‘The defeat, 
tempted to seduce the fidelity of each April 30. 
other’s adherents, they had recourse to arms. The 
emperor of the east commanded a disciplined and vet- 
eran army of above seventy thousand men, and Licin- 
ius, who had collected about thirty thousand Ilyrians, 
was at first oppressed by the superiority of numbers. 
His military skill, and the firmness of his troops, re- 
The 


is much more celebrated than his prowess in the bat- 
tle. Twenty-four hours afterwards he was seen pale, 
trembling, and without his imperial ornaments, at 
Nicomedia, one hundred and sixty miles from the 
place of his defeat. The wealth of Asia was yet un- 
exhausted ; and though the flower of his veterans had 


| fallen in the late action, he had still power, if he could 





obtain time, to draw very numerous levies from Syria 
and Egypt. But he survived his mis- and death of the 
fortunes only three or four months. His former 
death, which happened at Tarsus, was variously as- 
cribed to despair, to poison, and to the divine justice. 
As Maximin was alike destitute of abilities and of vir- 
tue, he was lamented neither by the people nor by the 
soldiers. The provinces of the east, delivered from 
the terrors of civil war, cheerfully acknowledged the 
authority of Licinius.® 
The vanquished emperor left behind Cruelty of Lici 

him two children, a boy of about eight, nivs 

and a girl of about seven, years old. Their inoffen- 
sive age might have excited compassion; but the 
compassion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, 
nor did it restrain him from extinguishing the name 
and memory of his adv rsary. The death of Severi- 
anus will admit of less excuse, as it was dictated 
neither by revenge nor by policy. The conqueror had 
never received any injury from the father of that un- 
happy youth, and the short and obscure reign of Se- 


August. 


| verus, in a distant part of the empire, was already for- 


gotten. But the execution of Candidianus was an act 
of the blackest cruelty and ingratitude. He was the 
natural son of Galerius, the friend and benefactor of 
Licinius. The prudent father had judged him too 
young to sustain the weight of a diadem; but he 
hoped that, under the protection of princes who were 
indebted to his favour for the imperial purple, Candi- 
dianus might pass a secure and honourable life. He 
was now advancing towards the twentieth year of his 
age, and the royalty of his birth, though unsupported 
either by merit or ambition, was sufficient to exasperate 
the jealous mind of Licinius.’ To these innocent and 
illustrious victims of his tyranny, we must add the 
wife and daughter of the emperor Diocletian, When 
that prince conferred on Galerius the title of Cesar, he 
had given him in marriage his daughter Valeria, whose 
melancholy adventures might furnish a very singular 
subject for tragedy. She had fulfilled prgtunate fate 
and even surpassed the duties of a wife. of the empress 
As she had not any children herself, V#leria and her 
she condescended toadopt theillegitimate —— 

son of her husband, and invariably displayed towards 
the unhappy Candidianus the tenderness and anxiety 


k Zosimus mentions the defeat and death of Maximin as ordinary 
events; but Lactantius expatiates on them, (de M. P. c, 45—50.) as 
cribing them to the miraculous interposition of heaven. Licinius at 
that time was one of the protectors of the church. 

1 Lactantius de M. P. c. 50. Aurelius Victor touches on the diffe- 


rent conduct of Licinius, and of Constantine, in the use of victory. 
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of a real mother. After the death of Galerius, her 
ample possessions provoked the avarice, and her per- 
sonal attractions excited the desires, of his successor 
Maximin.™ He had a wife still alive, but divorce was 
permitted by the Roman law, and the fierce passions 
of the tyrant demanded an immediate gratification. 
The answer of Valeria was such as became the daugh- 
ter and widow of emperors; but it was tempered by 
the prudence which her defenceless condition compel- 
led her to observe. She represented to the persons 
whom Maximin had employed on this occasion, “ that 
even if honour could permit a woman of her character 
and dignity to entertain a thought of second nuptials, 


decency at least must forbid her to listen to his ad-| 


dresses at a time when the ashes of her husband and 
his benefactor were still warm; and while the sor- 
rows of her mind were still expressed by her mourn- 
ing garments. She ventured to declare, that she 
could place very little confidence in the professions of 
a man, whose cruel inconstancy was capable of repu- 
diating a faithful and affectionate wife.”" On this re- 
pulse, the love of Maximin was converted into fury, 
and as witnesses and judges were always at his dis- 
posal, it was easy for him to cover his fury with an 
appearance of legal proceedings, and to assault the re- 
putation as well as the happiness of Valeria. Her 
estates were confiscated, her eunuchs and domestics 
devoted to the most inhuman tortures, and several in- 
nocent and respectable matrons, who were honoured 
with her friendship, suffered death, on a false accusa- 
tion of adultery. The empress herself, together with 
her mother Prisea, was condemned to exile; and as 
they were ignominiously hurried from place to place 
before they were confined to a sequestered village in 
the deserts of Syria, they exposed their shame and 
distress to the provinces of the east, which, during 
thirty years, had respected their august dignity. Dio- 
cletian made several ineffectual efforts to alleviate the 
misfortunes of his daughter; and, as the last return 
that he expected for the imperial purple, which he had 
conferred upon Maximin, he entreated that Valeria 
might be permitted to share his retirement of Salona, 
and to close the eyes of her afflicted father.° He en- 
treated, but as he could no longer threaten, his pray- 
ers were received with coldness and disdain ; and the 
pride of Maximin was gratified, in treating Diocletian 
as a suppliant, and his daughter asa criminal. The 
death of Maximin seemed to assure the empresses of a 
favourable alteration to their fortune. The public dis- 
orders relaxed the vigilance of their guard, and they 
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easily found means to escape from the place of their | 


exile, and to repair, though with some precaution, and 
in disguise, to the court of Licinius. His behaviour, 
in the first days of his reign, and in the honourable 
reception which he gave to young Candidianus, in- 
spired Valeria with a secret satisfaction, both on her 
own account, and on that of her adopted son. But 
these grateful prospects were soon succeeded by hor- 
ror and astonishment; and the bloody executions 
which stained the palace of Nicomedia, sufficiently 
convinced her, that the throne of Maximin was filled 
by a tyrant more inhuman than himself. 


Valeria con- | 


sulted her safety by a hasty flight, and, still accom- | 


panied by her mother Prisca, they wandered above 
fifteen months? through the provinces, concealed in 


m The sensual appetites of Maximin were gratified at the expense 
of his subjects. His eunuchs, who forced away wives and virgins, 
examined their naked charms with anxious curiosity, lest any part 
of their body should be found unworthy of the royal embraces. 
Coyness and disdain were considered as treason, and the obstinate 
fair one was condemned to be drowned. A custom was gradually 
introduced, that no person should marry a wife without the permis 


sion of the emperor, “ ut ipse in omnibus nuptiis pregustator esset.”’ | 


Lactantius de M. P. «. 38. 
n Lactantiusde M. P. ¢. 39 
© Diocletian at last sent cognatum suum, quendam militarem ac 
potentem virum, to intercede in favour of his daughter. (Lactan- 
tius de M. P. c. 41 We are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
history of these times to point out the person who was employed. 
p Valeria quoque per varias provincias quindecim mensibus ple- 
beio cultu pervagata. Lactantius de M. P.c. 51. 
Vou. 1—U 


| 
| 
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the disguise of plebeian habits. They were at length 
discovered at Thessalonica; and as the sentence of 
their death was already pronounced, they were im- 
mediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown into the 
sea. The people gazed on the melancholy spectacle ; 
but their grief and indignation were suppressed by the 
terrors of a military guard. Such was the unworthy 
fate of the wife and daughter of Diocletian. We la- 
ment their misfortunes, we cannot discover their 
crimes, and whatever idea we may justly entertain of 
the cruelty of Licinius, it remains a matter of surprise, 
that he was not contented with some more secret and 
decent method of revenge.? 

The Roman world was now divided ¢ 101 between 
between Constantine and Licinius, the Constantine and 
former of whom was master of the west, — ao 
and the latter of the east. It might per- , 
haps have been expected that the conquerors, fatigued 
with civil war, and connected by a private as well as 
public alliance, would have renounced, or at least 
would have suspended, any further designs of ambi- 
tion. And yet a year had searcely elapsed after the 
death of Maximin, before the victorious emperors turn- 
ed their arms againsteach other. The genius, the suc- 
cess, and the aspiring temper of Constantine, may seem 
to mark him out as the aggressor; but the perfidious 
character of Licinius justifies the most unfavourable 
suspicions, and by the faint light which history reflects 
on this transaction,’ we may discover a conspiracy fo- 
mented by his arts against the authority of his col- 
league. Constantine had lately given his sister Anas- 
tasia in marriage to Bassianus, a man of aconsiderable 
family and fortune, and had elevated his new kinsman 
to the rank of Cesar. According to the system of 
government instituted by Diocletian, Italy, and per- 
haps Africa, were designed for his departments in the 
empire. But the performance of the promised favour 
was either attended with so much delay, or accompa- 
nied with so many unequal conditions, that the fidelity 
of Bassianus was alienated rather than secured by the 
honourable distinction which he had obtained. His 
nomination had been ratified by the consent of Licinius, 
and that artful prince, by the means of his emissaries, 
soon contrived to enterinto a secret and dangerous cor- 
respondence with the new Cesar, to irritate his discon- 
tents, and to urge him to the rash enterprise of extort- 
ing by violence what he might in vain solicit from the 
justice of Constantine. But the vigilant emperor dis- 
covered the conspiracy before it was ripe for execution; 
and, after solemnly renouncing the alliance of Bassia- 
nus, despoiled him of the purple, and inflicted the de- 
served punishment on his treason and ingratitude. 
The haughty refusal of Licinius, when he was requir- 
ed to deliver up the criminals, who had taken refuge 
in his dominions, confirmed the suspicions already en- 
tertained of his perfidy ; and the indignities offered at 
mona, on the frontiers of Italy, to the statues of Con- 
stantine, became the sigual of discord between the two 

rinces.* 

The first battle was fought near Ciba- First civil war 
lis, a city of Pannonia, situated on the between them. 
river Save, about fifty miles from Sirmium.' From the 


doubt whether we should compute the fifteen months from the mo- 
ment of her exile, or from that of her escape. The expression of per- 
vagata seems to denote the latter ; but in that case we must suppose, 
that the treatise of Lactantius was written after the first civil war 
between Licinius and Constantine. See Cuper, p. 254. 

q lta illis pudicitia et conditio exitio fait. Lactantius de M. P. c. 
51. He relates the misfortunes of the innocent wife and daughter of 
Diocletian with a very natural mixture of pity and exultation. 

r The curious reader, who consults the Valesian Fragment, p. 713. 
will perhaps accuse me of giving a bold and licentious paraphrase ; 
but if he considers it with attention, he wil! acknowledge that my 
interpretation is probable and consistent. 

s The situation of A2mona, or, as it is now called, Laybach, in 


| Carniola, (D’Anville Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 187.) may sug- 


gesta conjecture. As it lay tothe north-east of the Julian Alps, 


| that important territory become a natural object of dispute between 


the sovereigns of Italy and of Illyricum. 
t Cibalis or Cibale, (whose name is still preserved in the obscure 
ruins of Swilei,) was situated about fifty miles from Sirmium, the ca- 


There is some | pital of Lilyricum, and about one hundred from Taurunum, or Bel- 
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Battle of Cibalis, inconsiderable forces which in this im- 
A.D. 315. portant contest two such powerful mo- 
Sth Oct. _narchs brought into the field, it may be | 

inferred, that the one was suddenly provoked, and that | 

the other was unexpectedly surprised. Tho emperor 
of the west had only twenty thousand, and the sover- 
eign of the east no more than five and thirty thousand, 
men. The inferiority of number was, however, com- 
ern by the advantage of the ground. Constantine 

ad taken post in a defile about half a mile in breadth, | 
between a steep hill and a deep morass,and in that sit-| 
uation he steadily expected and repulsed the first attack 
of the enemy. He pursued his success, and advanced | 
into the plain. But the veteran legions of Hlyricum | 
rallied under the standard of a leader who had been| 
trained to arms in the school of Probus and Diocletian. | 


The missile weapons on both sides were soon exhaust- | 
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ed; the two armies, with equal valour, rushed toa clo- 
ser engagement of swords and spears, and the doubtful 
contest had already lasted from the dawn of the day to) 
a late hour of the evening, when the right wing, which 
Constantine led in person, made a vigorous and deci- 
sive charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius saved 
the remainder of his troops from a total defeat; but 
when he computed his loss, which amounted to more 
than twenty thousand man, he thought it unsafe to | 
pass the night in the presence of an active and vigorous | 
enemy. Abandoning his camp and magazines, he 
marched away with secrecy and diligence at the head 
of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon re- 
moved beyond the danger ofa pursuit. His diligence 

reserved his wife, his son, and his treasures, which 
he had deposited at Sirmium,. Licinius passed through 
that city, and breaking down the bridge on the Save 
hastened to collect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. 
In his flight he bestowed the precarious title of Cesar 
on Valens, his general of the Illyrian frontier." 

The plain of Mardia in Thrace was 
the theatre of a second battle no less ob- 
stinate and bloody than the former. The troops on 
both sides displayed the same valour and discipline ; 
and the victory was once more decided by the superior | 
abilities of Constantine, who directed a body of five 
thousand mer to gain an advantageous height, from 
whence, during the heat of the action, they attacked 
the rear of the encmy, and made a very considerable 
s'aughter. The troops of Licinius, however, present- 
ing a double front, still maintained their ground, till | 
the approach of night put an end to the combat, and | 
secured their retreat towards the mountains of Macedo- 
nia." The loss of two battles, and of his bravest vet- 
erans, reduced the fierce spirit of Licinins to sue for 
peace. His ambassador Mistrianns was admitted to| 
the audience of Constantine ; he expatiated on the com- 
mon topics of moderaticn and humanity, which are so | 
familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished ; represent- | 
ed, in the most insinuating language, that the event of 
the war was still doubtful, whilst its inevitable cala- | 
mities were alike pernicious to both the contending | 
parties; and deelared, that he was authorized to pro- 
pose a lasting and honourable peace in the name of the | 
two emperors his masters. Constantine received the | 
mention of Valens with indignation and contempt. | 
‘“‘It was not for such a purpose,” he sternly replied, 
‘¢ that we have advanced from the shores of the west- 
ern ocean in an uninterrupted course of combats and 
victories, that, after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, | 


Battle of Mardia. 


| 


we should accept for our colleague a contemptible | 
slave. The abdication of Valens is the first article of | 


grade, and the conflux of the Danuhe and the Save. The Roman 
garrisons and cities 0» those rivers are finely i!fustrated hy M.d’An 
vil'e. in a memoir inserted in I'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxviii. 

u Zosimus (1. ii. p. 90, 91.) gives a very partienlar arconnt of this 
battle ; but the descriptions of Zosimus ure rhetorical rather than mi 
litary. 

vy Zosimus, }. ii. p. 92,92. Anonym. Valesian, p. 743. The Epi- | 
tomes furnish some circumstances ; hut they frequently confound the | 
two wars between Licinius and Constantino. 


| Theodora, 


|v. Aurelius Vietor, Euseb. in Coron. Sozomen, |}. i. c. 2. 
| these writers affirm that the promotion of the Crsars was an article 
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the treaty.’’* It was necessary to accept this humiliat- 
ing condition, and the unhappy Valens, after a reign 
of a few days, was deprived of the purple and of his 
life. As soon as this obstacle was removed, the tran- 
quillity of the Roman world was easily restored. The 
successive defeats of Licinius had ruined his forces, 
but they had displayed his courage and abilities. His 
situation was almost desperate, but the efforts of des- 
pair are sometimes formidable ; and the good sense of 
Constantine preferred a great and certain advantage to 
a third trial of the chance of arms. He Treaty of peace, 
consented to leave his rival, or, as he December. 
again styled Licinius, his friend and brother, in the 
possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; 
but the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Mace- 
donia, and Greeee, were yielded to the western empire, 
and the dominions of Constantine now extended from 
the confines of Caledonia to the extremity of Pelopon- 
nesus. It was stipulated by the same treaty, that three 
royal youths, the sons of the emperors, should be cal- 
led to the hopes of the succession. Crispus and the 
young Constantine were soon afterwards declared Ca- 
sars in the west, while the younger Licinius was in- 
vested with the same dignity inthe east. In this dou- 
ble proportion of honours, the conquerur asserted the 
superiority of his arms and power.’ 

The reconciliation of Constantine and 
Licinius, though it was imbittered by Steer 
resentment and jealousy, by the remem- tine. 
brance of recent injuries, and by the ap- 4- 9. 315-323. 


| prehension of future dangers, maintained, however, 
| above eight years, the tranquillity of the Roman world. 


As a very regular series of the imperial laws com- 
mences about this period, it would not be difficult to 
transcribe the civil regulations which employed the 
leisure of Constantine. But the most important of his 


| institutions are intimately connected with the new 
| system of policy and religion, which was not perfectly 


established till the last and peaceful years of his reign. 
There are many of his laws, which, as far as they con- 
cern the rights and property of individuals, and the 
practice of the bar, are more properly referred to the 
private than to the public jurisprudence of the empire; 


|and he published many edicts of so local and tempo- 


rary a nature, that they would ill deserve the notice of a 
general history. ‘T’'wolaws, however, may be selected 
from the crowd; the one for its importance, the other 
for its singularity; the former for its remarkable bene- 
volence, the latter for its excessive severity. 1. The 
horrid practice, so familiar to the ancients, of exposing 
ormurdering their new-born infants, was become every 
day more frequent in the provinces, and especially in 
Italy. It was the effect of distress; and the distress 
was principally occasioned by the intolerable burthen 
of taxes, and by the vexatious as well as crue] prose- 
cutions of the officers of the revenue against their in- 
solvent debtors. ‘The less opulent or less industrious 
part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in an increase of 
family, deemed it an act of paternal tenderness to re- 
lease their children from the impending miseries of a 
life which they themselves were unable to support. 
The humanity of Constantine, moved, perhaps, by 
some recent and extraordinary instances of despair,* en- 





x Petrus Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p.27. If it should be thought 
sicnifies more properly a eon-in-law, we might conjec- 
ture, that Constantine nssuming the name as well as the duties of a 
father, had adopted his younger brothers and sisters, the children of 
But in the best authors y»2#«S¢05 sometimes signifies a 
hushand, sometimes a father-in-law, and sometimes a kinsman in 
See Spanheim Observat. ad Julian. Orat. i. p. 72. 

Anonyn). Valesian. p. 713. Eutropios, x. 
Four of 


int > *eCe% 


general 
y Zosimus, L. ti, p Ot. 


It is however certain, that the younger Constantine 
and Licinius were pot yet forn; and itis highly probable that the 
promotion was made the Ist of March,A.D. 217. The treaty had 
probably stipuluted that the two Casares might be created by the 
western, and one only hy the eastern emperor; but each of them re- 
served to himself the choice of the persons. 

z (This explanation appears to me quite improhable—Godefroi has 
formed a much more happy conjecture, and has supported it by all 
the historical circumstances of the time in which this edict was pub 


of the treaty 
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gaged him to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, 
and afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and suffi- 
cient relief to be given to those parents who should 
produce before the magistrates the children whom their 
own poverty would not allow them to educate. But 
the promise was too liberal, and the provision too 
vague, to effect any general or permanent benefit.* The 
law, though it may merit some praise, served rather to 
display than to alleviate the public distress. It still 
remains an authentic monument to contradict and con- 
found those venal orators, who were too well satisfied 
with their own situation to discover either vice or mi- 
sery under the government of a generous sovereign.” 
2. The laws of Constantine against rapes were dic- 
tated with very little indulgence for the most amiable 
weaknesses of human nature; since the description of 
that crime was applied not only to the brutal violence 
which ¢ompelled, but even to the gentle seduction 
which might persuade, an unmarried woman, under the 
age of twenty-five, to leave the house of her parents. 


** The successful ravisher was punished with death; | 


and as if simple death was inadequate to the enormity 
of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, or torn in pieces 
by wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The virgin’s de- 
claration, that she had been carried away with her own 
consent, instead of saving her lover, exposed her to 
share his fate. The duty of a public prosecution was 
intrusted to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate 
maid; and if the sentiments of nature prevailed on them 
to dissemble the injury, and to repair by a subsequent 
marriage the honour of their family, they were them- 
selves punished by exile and confiscation. The slaves, 
whether male or female, who were convicted of having 
been accessary to the rape or seduction, were burnt 
alive, or put to death by the ingenious torture of pour- 
ing down their throats a quantity of melted lead. As 
the crime was of a public kind, the accusation was 
permitted even to strangers. The commencement of 
the action was not limited to any term of years, and 
the consequences of the sentence were extended to the 
innocent offspring of such an irregular union.* But 
whenever the offence inspires less horror than the 
punishment, the rigour of penal law is obliged to give 


Tished It was gi 
tive place of Constantine, in Pannonia The eighth of Oct. ef this 
year, Constantine gained the batule of Cihbalw, against Licinius. He 
was still In suspense respecting the fate of his army—the christians, 
whom he favoured, had predicted his victory withoat doubt—Lax 

tantius, then the preceptor of Crispus, had just writien his work on 
christianity, (libros divinarum tustitutionum,) and had dedicated it 
to Constantine. He had written with mach Torce against infanti 
cide d the exposure of infants, (div. inet. book 6. ¢. 20 Is it mot 
probable that Constantine had read this work, which he had en 
couraged Lactantius to write; that he was affected among other 
things, by the passage I have just pointed out, and that in the first 
momentof enthusiasm, he published the edict of which we have 
spoken ? Every thing about this edict bears the character of precipi 
tation, of hurry rather than of deliberate reflection. The abundant 
promises, the uncertainty of the means, of the conditions ef the 
time, during which parents should be entitled to the protection of 


ven 









the state, all indicate this—are we not authorised to believe that the | 


humanity of Constantine was excited by the influence of Lactantius, 
and of the principles of christianity, and of the christians themselves, 
already strongly in the confidence of the emperor, rather than by 


some striking examples of despair? This supposition is the more 
} 


treely given, since similar examples could not have heen recent (nou 
veauz,) and since Constantine, then absent from Italy, could not 
have been struck ( f) by his own observation. (See Hegewisch. 
Essai. historique sur les finances romaines. p. 378.) 

The edict for Africa was net given till the year 322. Itcan be 
said with truth that the distress of the times was the occasion of it— 
Africa had suffered moch trom the cruelty of Maxentius—Constan 
tine says expressly that he had learnt that parents, urged by misery, 
had eold their children. The edict was more precise, the effect of 
more mature reflection than the preceding. The assistance it gave 
to parents, and the source whence that assistance was to be derived, 
arethere determined. (Code Theed. book xi. tit. 27. ¢ 
direct utility of these laws was not very extensive, they had, at least, 
the great and happy result of establishing a decided opposition he- 


ppe, 


° 


tween the principles of his government, and those principles which 


had till now ruled among his sulgects.—G.} 

a Codex Theodosian. L xi. tit. 27. tom, iv. p. 188. with Godk froy's 
Observations, See likewise |, y. tit. 7—8. 

b Omnia feria placita, domi prospera, annone nbertate, fructuum 
copia, Ac. Panegyr. Vet. x. 38 
nounced on the day of the Quinquennaiia of the Caesars, the Ist of 
Marcel, A. D. 2214. 

¢ See the edict of Constantine, addressed to the Roman people, in 
the Theodosian Code, |. ix. tit. 24. tom. ili. p. 189. 
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12th May, in the year 315, at Nissus, the na- | 


If the 


This oration of Nazarius was pro- | 
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| way to the common feelings of mankind. The most 
| odious parts of this edict was softened or repealed in 
| the subsequent reigns ;4 and even Constantine himself 
| very frequently alleviated, by partial acts of mercy, the 
| stern temper of his general institutions. Such, indeed, 
| was the singular humour of that emperor, who showed 
himself as indulgent, and even remiss, in the execu- 
ition of his laws, as he was severe, and even cruel, in 
| the enacting of them. It is scarcely possible to observe 
a more decisive symptom of weakness, either in the 
character of the prince, or in the constitution of the 
| government.° 
| The civil administration was some- The Gothic war, 
| times interrupted by the military defence 4. ). 22. 
f the empire. Crispus, a youth of the most amiable 
| character, who-had received with the title of Cesar the 
command of the Rhine, distinguished his conduct, as 
| well as valour, in several victories over the Franks and 
/Alemanni; and taught the barbarians of that frontier 
|to dread the eldest son of Constantine, and the grand- 
son of Constantius.‘ The emperor himself had assum- 
'ed the more difficult and important province of the 
Danube. The Goths, who in the time of Claudius 
\and Aurelian had felt the weight of the Roman arms, 
respected the power of the empire, even in the midst of 
its intestine divisions. But the strength of that war- 
like nation was now restored by a peace of near fifty 
years; a new generation had ariser, who no longer 
| remembered the misfortunes of ancient days: the Sar- 
matians of the lake Meotis followed the Gothic stand- 
ard either as subjects or as allies, and their united force 
was poured upon the countries of Illyricam. Cam- 
pona, Margus, and Bononia,* appear to have been the 
| scenes of several memorable sieges and battles;> and 
|though Constantine encountered a very obstinate re- 
| sistance, he prevailed at length in the contest, and the 
Goths were compelled to purchase an ignominious re 
treat, by restoring the booty and prisoners which the 
had taken. Nor was this advantage sufficient to satisfy 
the indignation of the emperor. He resolved to chas- 
tise as well as to repulse the insolent barbarians whe 
had dared to imvade the territories of Rome. At the 
head of his legions he passed the Danube, after re- 
pairing the bridge which had been constructed by 
‘Trajan, penetrated into the strongest recesses of Dacia,’ 
and when he had inflicted a severe revenge, conde- 
scended to give peace to the suppliant Goths, on con- 
dition that, as often as they were required, they should 
supply his armies with a body of forty thousand sol- 
diers.) Exploits like these were no doubt honourable 
to Constantime, and beneficial to the state; but it may 
surely be questioned, whether they can justify the ex- 
aggerated assertion of Eusebius, that all Scythia, as 
far as the extremity of the north, divided as it was into 
so many names and nations of the most various and 
savage manners, had beer added by his victorious arms 
to the Roman empire.* 


oO 





4 His son very fairly assigns the true reason of the repeal, “ Ne 
| sub specie atrocioris judicii aliqua in ulciscendo crimine dilatio nas- 
ceretur.”” Cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 193. 

e Eusehins (in Vité Constant. |. iii. c. 1.) chooses to affirm, that in 
| the reign of this hero, the sword of justice hung idle in the hands of 
| the magistrates. Eusebius hinrself, ( iv. c. 29,54.) and the Theo- 
desian Code will inform us, that this excessive lenity was not owing 
to the want either of atrocions criminals or of penal laws. 

f Nazarius in Panegyr. Vet. x. ‘The victory of Crispus over the 
Alemanniis expressed on some medals. 

gs [Now Old Buda, in Hungary. Kastolatz and Biddin or Viddin, 
in Mesia, upon the Danube.—@G.} 

h See Zusinius, |. ii. p. 93, 94. though the narrative of that hiato- 
| rian is neither clear nor consistent. The Panercyric of Optatianus 
fc. 23.) mentions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi and 
Getw, and points out the several fields of battle. It is supposed, that 
the Sarmatian games, celebrated in the month of November, derived 
their origin from the success of this war 

i Inthe Cesars of Julian, (p. 329. Commentaire de Spanheim, p. 
252.) Constantine boasts, that he fad recovered the province (Dacia) 
which Trajan had subdued. But it is insinuated by Silenus, that 
| the conquests of Constantine were like the gardens of Adonis, which 
| fade and wither almost the moment they appear. 

j Jornandes de Retus Geticis, c.21. [| know not whether we 
may entirely depend on his authority. Such an alliance has a very 
recent air, and scarcely is suited to the maxims of the beginning of 
the fourth century. 

k Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. &. 





This passage, however, 
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m_ In this exalted state of glory it was 
petad chetives impossible that Constantine should any 
stantine and Li- longer endure a partner in the empire. 
cm’ p.323,  Confiding in the superiority of his ge- 

nius and military power, he determined, 


without any previous injury, to exert them for the de- | 


struction of Licinius, whose advanced age and unpo- 
pular vices seemed to offer a very easy conquest.’ But 
the old emperor, awakened by the approaching danger. 
deceived the expectations of his friends, as well as of 
his enemies. é 
ties by which he had deserved the friendship of Gale- 
rius and the imperial purple, he prepared himself for 
the contest, collected the forces of the east, and soon 
filled the plains of Hadrianople with his troops, and 
the straits of the Hellespont with his fleet. The army 
consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse ; and as the cavalry was drawn, 
for the most part, from Phrygia and Cappadocia, we 
may conceive a more favourable opinion of the beauty 
of the horses, than of the courage and dexterity of their 
riders. The fleet was composed of three hundred and 
fifty galleys of three ranks of oars. An hundred and 
thirty of these were furnished by Egypt, and the adja- 
cent coast of Africa. An hundred and ten sailed from 
the ports of Pheenicia and the isle of Cyprus; and the 
maritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, and Caria, were 
likewise obliged to provide an hundred and ten gal- 
leys. The troops of Constantine were ordered to ren- 
dezvous at Thessalonica; they amounted to above an 
hundred and twenty thousand horse and foot. Their 
emperor was Satisfied with their martial appearance, 
and his army contained more soldiers, though fewer 
men, than that of his eastern competitor. The legions 
of Constantine were levied in the warlike provinces of 
Europe; action had confirmed their discipline, victory 
had elevated their hopes, and there were among them 
a great number of veterans, who, after seventeen glo- 
rious campaigns under the same leader, prepared them- 
selves to deserve an honourable dismission by a last 
effort of their valour." But the naval preparations of 
Constantine were in every respect much inferior to 
those of Licinius. The maritime cities of Greece sent 
their respective quotas of men and ships to the cele- 
brated harbour of Pirzus, and their united forces con- 
sisted of no more than two hundred small vessels: a 
very feeble armament, if it is compared with those for- 
midable fleets which were equipped and maintained by 
the republic of Athens during the Peloponnesian war.' 
Since Italy was no longer the seat of government, the 
naval establishments of Misenum and Ravenna had 
been gradually neglected; and as the shipping and 
mariners of the empire were supported by commerce 
rather than by war, it was natural that they should the 
most abound in the industrious provinces of Egypt and 
Asia. It is only surprising that the eastern emperor, 
who possessed so great a superiority at sea, should 
have neglected the opportunity of carrying an offensive 
war into the centre of his rival’s dominions. 
Battle of Hadria. Instead of embracing such an active 
nople. resolution, which might have changed 
A. D. 323 the whole face of the war, the prudent 
July 3. + $y : 
, Licinius expected the approach of his 
rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which he had forti- 


is taken from a genera! declamation on the greatness of Constantine 
and not from any particular account of the Gothic war, 

1 Constantinus tamen, vir ingens, et omnia efficere nitens que 
animo preparasset, simul principataum totius orbis alfectans, Licinio 
bellum intulit, Eutropius, x. 5. Zosimus, |. ii. p. 89. The reasons 
which they have assigned for the first civil war may, with more 
propriety, be applied to the second. 

m Zosinius, |. ti. p. 94, 95. 


alling forth that spirit and those abili- | 
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fied with an anxious care that betrayed his apprehen- 
sion of the event. Constantine directed his march 
from Thessalonica towards that part of Thrace, till he 
found himself stopped by the broad and rapid stream 
of the Hebrus, and discovered the numerous army of 
Licinius, which filled the steep ascent of the hill, from 
the river to the city of Hadrianople. Many days were 
spent in doubtful and distant skirmishes; but at length 
the obstacles of the passage and the attack were re- 
moved by the intrepid conduct of Constantine. In 
this place we might relate a wonderful exploit of Con- 
stantine, which, though it can scarcely be paralleled 


either in poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a 


venal orator devoted to his fortune, but by an historian, 
the partial enemy of his fame. We are assured that 
the valiant emperor threw himself into the river He- 
brus, accompanied only by favelve horsemen, and that 
by the effort or terror of his invincible arm, he broke, 
slaughtered, and put to flight a host of an hundred and 
fifty thousand men. The credulity of Zosimus pre- 
vailed so strongly over his passion, that among the 
events of the memorable battle of Hadrianople, he 
seems to have selected and embellished, not the most 
important, but the most marvellous. The valour and 
danger of Constantine are attested by a slight wound 
which he received in the thigh, but it may be discov- 
ered even from an imperfect narration, and perhaps a 
corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no less 
by the conduct of the general than by the courage of 
the hero; that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the enemy, 
whose attention was diverted by the construction of a 
bridge, and that Licinius, perplexed by so many artful 
evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advan- 
tageous post to combat on equal ground in the plain. 
The contest was no longer equal. His confused mul- 
titude of new levies was easily vanquished by the ex- 
perienced veterans of the west. Thirty-four thousand 
men are reported to have been slain. ‘The fortified 
camp of Licinius was taken by assault the evening of 
the battle; the greater part of the fugitives, who had 
retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves next 
day to the discretion of the conqueror, and his rival, 
who could no longer keep the field, confined himself 
within the walls of Byzantium.? 

The siege of Byzantium, which was ie 
immediately undertaken by Constan- tium, and naval 
tine, was attended with great labour and victory of Cris- 
uncertainty. In the late civil wars, the ”” 
fortifications of that place so justly considered as the 
key of Europe and Asia, had been repaired and 
strengthened ; and as long as Licinius remained mas- 
ter of the sea, the garrison was much less exposed to 
the danger of famine than the army of the besiegers. 
The naval commanders of Constantine were summon- 
ed to his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet of 
Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying their fee- 
ble enemy, continued inactive in those narrow straits 
where its superiority of numbers was of little use or 
advantage. Crispus, the emperor’s eldest son, was 
intrusted with the execution of this daring enterprise, 
which he performed with so much courage and success, 
that he deserved the esteem, and most probably excit- 
ed the jealousy, of his father. The engagement last- 


led two days, and in the evening of the first, the con- 


tending fleets, after a considerable and mutual loss, 
retired into their respective harbours of Europe and 
Asia. ‘The second day about noon a strong south 


| wind 4 sprang up, which carried the vessels of Crispus 


n Constantine was very attentive to the privileges and comforts of 


his fellow-veterans, (Conveterani,) as he now began to style them. 
See the Theodosian Code, |. vii. tit. 20. tom. ii. p. 419, 429. 
o Whilst the Athenians maintained the empire of the sea, their 


p Zosimus, |. fi. p 95,96. This great battle is deseribed in the Va- 
lesian fragment, (p. 714.) in aclear though concise manner. “ Liei- 


| nius verocircum Hadrianopolin maximo exercitu latera ardui montis 


impleverat; illuc toto agmine Constantinus inflexit. Cum bellum 


fleet consisted of three, and afterwards of four, hundred galleys of | terra marique traheretur, quamvis per arduum suis nitentibus, at 
three ranks of oars, all completely equipped and ready for imme- tamen disciplina militari et felicitate, Constantinus Licintl confu- 
diate service, The arsenal.in the port of Pirwus had cost the repub- | suin et sine ordine agentem vicit exercituin ; leviter femore sauci- 


lic a thousand talents, about two hundred and sixteen thousand 
pounds. See Thucydides de Bel. Pelopon. |. ii. c. 13. and Meursius 
de Fortuna Attica, c. 19. 


atus.” 
q Zosimus, |. ii. p. 97,98. The current always sets out of the 
Hellespont; and when it is assisted by a north wind, no vessel can 
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against the enemy, and as the casual advantage was | 
improved by his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a_| 
complete victory. An hundred and thirty vessels | 
were destroyed, five thousand men were slain, and | 
Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped | 
with the utmost difficulty to the shores of Chalcedon. 
As soon as the Hellespont was open, a plentiful con-| 
voy of provisions flowed into the camp of Constantine, | 
who had already advanced the operations of the siege. 
He constructed artificial mounds of earth of an equal 
height with the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty 
towers which were erected on that foundation, galled 
the besieged with large stones and darts from the 
military engines, and the battering rams had shaken 
the walls in several places. If Licinius persisted 
much longer in the defence, he exposed himself to be 
involved in the ruin, of the place. Before he was 
surrounded he prudently removed his person and trea- 
sures to Chalcedon in Asia; and as he was always 
desirous of associating companions to the hopes and 
dangers of his fortune, he now bestowed the title of 
Cesar on Martinianus, who exercised one of the most 
important offices of the empire." 

The battle of | Sueh were still the resources, and such 

Chrysopolis. the abilities, of Licinius, that, after so 
many successive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a| 
new army of fifty or sixty thousand men, while the| 
activity of Constantine was employed in the siege of| 
Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not however} 
neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. A consi-| 
derable part of his victorious army was transported | 
over the Bosphorus in small vessels, and the decisive | 
engagement was fought soon after their landing on the 
heights of Chrysopolis, or, as it is now called, of | 
Scutari. The troops of Licinius, though they were 
lately raised, ill armed, and worse disciplined, made 
head against their conquerors with fruitless but despe- 
rate valour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of five 
and twenty thousand men irretrievably determined the 
Bebmiesion and at of their leader.’ He retired to Ni- 
death of Lieini- Comedia, rather with the view of gaining 
us. some time for negociation, than with the 
hope of any effectual defence. Constantia, his wife 
and the sister of Constantine, interceded with her 
brother in favour of her husband, and obtained from 
his policy rather than from his compassion, a solemn 
promise, confirmed by an oath, that after the sacrifice 
of Martinianus, and the resignation of the purple, | 
Licinius himself should be permitted to pass the re-| 
mainder of his life in peace and affluence. The be-| 
haviour of Constantia, and her relation to the contend- 
ing parties, natarally recalls the remembrance of that 
virtuous matron who was the sister of Augustus, and | 
the wife of Antony. But the temper of mankind was 
altered, and it was no longer esteemed infamous for a 
Roman to survive his honour and independence. Li- 
cinius solicited and accepted the pardon of his offences, 
laid himself and his purple at the feet of his Jord and 
master, was raised from the ground with insulting pity, 
was admitted the same day to the imperial banquet, | 
and soon afterwards was sent away to Thessalonica, 
which had been chosen for the place of his confinement.* 
His confinement was soon terminated by death, and it 
is doubtful whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a de- 
cree of the senate, was suggested as a motive for his 
execution. According to the rules of tyranny, he was 
aceused of forming a conspiracy, and of holding a 
treasonable correspondence with the barbarians; but 


attempt the passage. A south wind renders the force of the current 
almost imperceptible. See Tournefort’s Voyage : 

r Aurelius Victor. Zosimus, |. ii. p. 98. According to the latter, 
Martinianus was Magister Officiorum (he uses the Latin appellation 
in Greek.) Some medals seem to intimate, that during his short 
reign he received the title of Augustus. 

s Eusebius (in Vita Constantin. |. ii. ¢. 16, 17.) aseribes this decis- 
ive victory to the pious prayers oftheemperor. The Valesian frag 
ment (p. 714.) mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under their 
chief Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius. 

t Zosimua, |, ii. p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome. 


Anonym, Va- 
lesian, p. 714. 
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as he was never convicted, either by his own conduct, 
or by any legal evidence, we may perhaps be allowed, 
from his weakness, to presume his innocence." The 


|memory of Licinius was branded with infamy, his 


statues were thrown down, and, by a hasty edict, of 
such mischievous tendency that it was almost imme- 
diately corrected, all his laws, and all the judicial pro- 
ceedings of his reign, were at once abolished.* By this 
victory of Constantine, the Roman world e.union of the 
was again united under the authority of empire. 
one emperor, thirty-seven years after oo 
Diocletian had divided his power and provinces with 
his associate Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Constan- 
tine, from his first assuming the purple at York, to the 
resignation of Licinius at Niconedia, have been re- 
lated with some minuteness and precision, not only as 
the events are in themselves both interesting and im- 
portant, but still more, as they contributed to the de- 
cline of the empire by the expense of blood and trea- 
sure, and by the perpetual increase, as well of the 
taxes, as of the military establishment. The founda- 
tion of Constantinople, and the establishment of the 
christian religion, were the immediate and memorable 
consequences of this revolution. 


Ee 


CHAPTER XV. 


The progress of the christian religion, and the senti- 
ments, manners, numbers, and condition, of the primitive 
christians. 


A canpip but rational inquiry into the Importance of 
progress and establishment of Christian- the inquiry. 
ity, may be considered as a very essential part of the 
history of the Roman empire. While that great body 
was invaded by open violence, or undermined by slow 
decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinuated 
itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence and 
obscurity, deriyed new vigour from opposition, and 
finally erected the triumphant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the capitol. Nor was the influence of 
christianity confined to the period or to the limits of 
the Roman empire. After a revolution of thirteen or 
fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by 
the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion 
of human kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. 
By the industry and zeal of the Europeans, it has been 
widely diffused to the most distant dntes of Asia and 
Africa; and by the means of their colonies has been 


| firmly established from Canada to Chili, in a world 


unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful or 
entertaining, is attended with two pecu- 
liar difficulties. The scanty and suspicious materials 
of ecclesiastical history seldom enable us to dispel 
the dark cloud that hangs over the first age of the 
church. The great law of impartiality too often obliges 
us to reveal the imperfections of the uninspired teach- 
ers and believers of the gospel; and, to a careless ob- 
server, their faults may seem to cast a shade on the 
faith which they professed. But the scandal of the 
pious christian, and the fallacious triumph of the infi- 
del, should cease as soon as they recollect not only by 
whom, but likewise ‘eo whom, the divine revelation was 
given. The theologian may indulge the pleasing task 
of deseribing religion as she descended from heaven, 
arrayed in her native purity. A more melancholy duty 
is imposed on the historian. He must discover the 


Its difficulties. 





u Contra religionem sacramenti Thessalonice privatus occisus est. 
Eutropius, x. 6. and his evidence is confirmed by Jerome, (in Chro- 
nic.) as well as by Zosimus, I. ii, p. 120. The Valesian writer is the 
only one who mentions the soldiers, and it is Zonaras alone who 

| calls in the assistance of the senate. Eusebius prudently slides over 
this delicate transaction. But Sozomen, a century afterwards, ven- 

| tures to assert the treasonable practices of Licinius. 

x See the Theodosian Code, |. xv. tit. 15. tom. v. p. 404, 405. These 
edicts of Constantine betray a degree of passion and precipitancy 
very unbecoming the character of a lawgiver. 
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inevitable mixture of error und corruption, which she 
contracted in a long residence upon earth, among a 
weak and degenerate race of beings. 

Five causes of  UUFr Curiosity is naturally prompted 
the growth of to inquire by what means the christian 
ehristianity. faith obtained so remarkable a victory 
over the established religions of the earth. To this 
inquiry, an obvious but satisfactory answer may be 
returned ; that it was owing to the convincing evi- 
dence of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling provi- 
dence of its great Author. But as truth and reason 
seldom find so favourable a reception in the world, 


and as the wisdom of Providence frequently conde- | 


scends to use the passions of the human heart, and the 
general circumstances of mankind, as instruments to 
execute its purpose; we may still be permitted, 
though with becoming submission, to ask, not indeed 
what were the first, but what were the secondary, 
causes of the rapid growth of the christian church. 
It will perhaps appear, that it was most effectually 
favoured and assisted by the five following causes: 
I, The inflexible, and, if we may use the expression, 
the intolerant zeal of the christians, derived, it is true, 
from the Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow 
and unsocial spirit, which, instead of inviting, had de- 
terred the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses. 
II. The doctrine of a future life, improved by every 
additional circumstance which could give weight and 
efficacy to that important truth. II]. The miraculous 
powers aseribed to the primitive church. IV. The 
pure and austere morals of the christians. V. The 
union and discipline of the christian republic, which 
radually formed an independent and mereasing state 
in the heart of the Roman empire. 
Tux Fiast I. We have already described the re- 
Cause. Zealof ligious harmony of the ancieat world, 
the Jews. and the facility with which the most 
different and even hostile nations embraced, or at 
least respeeted, each other’s superstitions.* A single 


a [This facility did not always prevent that intolerance which 
seems inherent in the spirit of religion whenever it is clothed with 
power. ‘Foseparnte ecclesiastical from civil authority appears to 
be the only means of preserving at once religion and toleration, but 
this idea is very modern. Passion blending itself with opinion, often 
rendered the pagans intolerant or persecuting,—the Persians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, aud even the Romans, may be brought in 
proof of this. 

Ist, The Persians.—Cambyses, the conqueror of Egypt, condemned 


the magistrates of Memphis to death, becanse they had rendered divine | 


houours to their god, Apis; he caused the god to be dragged through 
the streets, struck him with his dagger, commanded the priests to be 


beaten with rods, and that all the Egyptians who should be found | 


celebrating the feast of Apis, should be put tothe sword, and he 
burnt all the statees of their gods. Not content with this intole 
rance, he seut an army to reduce the Ammonians to servitude, and 
to burn the temple where Jupiter delivered his oracles. (See Hero- 
dotus, buok iii. c. 25, 27, 28, 29, 37,—T rans. of M. Larcher, vol. iii. p. 
22, 24, 25,33.) Xerxes, during his invasion inte Greece, acted on 
the same principle. We demolished all the temples of Greece and of 
Ionia, except that at Ephesus. (See Pausanias, book vii. p. 533, 
and book x. p. 887. Straho, book xiv. p, 941.) 

Qdiy, The Egyptians.—They believed themselves polluted when 
ever they had drank from the same cup, or eaten at the same table 
with a man of a Selief different from their own. ‘“ Whvever had de- 
signediy killed any sacred animal, was punished with death, but if 
any one had killed, even onintentionally, a cat or an ibis, he could 
not escape the severest punishment; the people dragged him to pun 
jishment and cruelly treated him, often without waiting till judgment 
had heen pronounced upon him. Even at the time when their king, 
Ptolemy, was not as yet the declared friend of the Roman people, 
and when he paid his court with all possible care to strangers com 
ing from Italy, a Roman having killed a cat, the people rushed to 
his house, and neither the entreaties of the nobles, whom the king 
had sent to them, nor the terror of the Roman name, were sufficiently 
powerful to save this man from punishment, although he bad unde- 
signedly committed the deed.” (Diodorus Siculus, book i. § 83, vol. 
i. p. 94.) Juvenal,in his 15th satire, describes a bioody battle which 
took place between the inhabitants of Ombi and Tentyra, on account 
of religious animosity. ‘Their fury rose te such a pitch that the con- 
querors tore and devoured upon the spot, the limbs of the vanquished 
yet warm with life. 

“ Ardet adliuc Ombos et Tentyra, suinmus utrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterqne locus ; qaum solos credat habendos 
Esse deos quos ipse colit.” 
Satire, xv. verse 35. 

Sdiy. The Greeks.—* We need not mention here, says the Abbe 
Gnénée, the cities of Peloponnesus, and their severity against 
atheism ; the Ephesians pursuing Heraclitus as an impious wretch, 
nor the Greeks armed against each other by religious zeal, in the 
war of the Amphictyows. Neither do we speak of the frightful 
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| people refused to join in the common intercourse of 
mankind. The Jews, who, under the Assyrian and 
Persian monarchies, had languished for many ages 
the most despised portion of their slaves,” emerged 
from obscurity under the successors of Alexander ; 
and as they multiplied to a surprising degree in the 
east, and afterwards in the west, they soon excited the 
curiosity and wonder of other nations.© The sullen 
obstinacy with which they maintained their peculiar 
rites and.unsocial manners, seemed to mark them out 
a distinct species of men, who boldly professed, or 
who faintly disguised, their implacable hatred to the 
rest of human-kind.* Neither the violence of Anti- 
|ochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor the example of the 
circumjacent nations, could ever persuade the Jews to 
associate with the institutions of Moses the elegant 
mythology of the Greeks." According to the maxims 
of universal toleration, the Romans protected a super- 
stition which they despised.’ The polite Augustus 
condescended to give orders, that sacrifices should be 
offered for his prosperity in the temple of Jerusalem ;* 
while the meanest of the posterity of Abraham, who 
should have paid the same homage to the Jupiter of 
the capitol, would have been an object of abhorrence 
to himself and to his brethren. But the moderation 
of the conquerors was insufficient to appease the jeal- 
ous prejudices @@their subjects, who were alarmed 
jand scandalized at the ensigns of paganism, which 
necessarily introduced themselves into a Roman pro- 


| 
} 
} 





cruelties which the three suecessors of Alexander exercised against 
the Jews, to force them to renounce their religion; nor Antiochus 
driving the philosophers from his dominions, &c. &c. We need not 
look so far fur proofs of intolerance—Athens, the polite and learned, 
Athens will furnish us abundant proof—Every one of its citizens 
publicly took a solemn oath, that he would conform to the religion 
of the country, wonld defend it and would enforce its respect. One 
express law severely punished all discourse against the Gods, anda 
rigorous decree commanded, that any one who dared to deny thelr 
existence, should be impeached. 

The practice of this city corresponded to the severity of its laws. 
The proceedings instituted against Protaguras, a price put upon the 
head of Diagoras, the danger of Alcibiades, Aristotle obliged to flee, 
Stilpo banished, Anaxagoras escaping death with difficulty, Pericles 
himself, after having rendered his country so many services, and ae- 
quired so mach glory, compelled to appear before the tribunal of the 
people, and make his own defence—n priestess executed for having 
mtroduced the worship of strange gods; Socrates condemned and 
drinking hemlock because he was accused of not acknowledging 
the gods of the country, &e. All these facts too strongly attest the 
| intolerance respecting religion, even among the most humane and 
| enlightened people of Greece, to admit of a doubt respecting it.” 

Lettres de quelques Juifs portugais a M. de Voltaire. vol. i. p b 
4thly, The Romans.—The laws of Rome were no less express and 
severe—Intolerance towards the worship of strange gods, pervaded 
even the laws of the Twelve Tables. This intolerance continued 
under the emperors—witness the advice of Mecenas to Augustus. 
This adviceis so remarkable that [cannot forbearto Insert it entire, 
** Respect yourself, says Mw@cenas to Augustus, carefully honor the 
| gods according to the customs of our fathers, und compe/ (ava y*"G0) 
others to honor them—detest and punish the favorers of new reli- 
gions, (rovs 2) not only on ac- 
count of the gods but because those who introduce new gods, lead a 
multitude of pe ople to follow strange laws, and hence arise combina 
tions. leagues, and associations,—dangerous things for a monarchy.’ 

See Dion Cassius, book Iii. ¢. 26. p. 689.) 

Even the laws which the philosophers of Athens and of Rome 
wrote for their imaginary republics, are intolerant. Plato gives no 
religious liberty to citizens, and Cicero expressly discountenances 
having any other gods than those sanctioned by the State. (Lettres 

| de quelques Juifs portugais a M. de Voltaire, vol. i. p. 279.)—G.] 

b> Dum Aasyrios penes, Medosque, et Persas Oriens fuit, despectis 
sima pars servientium. Tacit. Hist. v. &. Herodotus, who visited 
Asia, whilst it obeyed the last of those empires, slightly mentions 
the Syrians of Palestine, who, according to their own confession, 
had received from Egypt the rite of circumcision, See |. ii. c. 104. 

e Diodorus Siculus, |. xl. Dion Cassius, |. xxxvii, p. 12). Tacit 
Hist. v. 1—9. Justin, xxxvi. 2, 3. 

4 Tradidit arcano quecumque volumine Moses, 

Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quasitus ad fontes solos deducere verpas. 
| The letter of this law is not to be found in the present volume of 
Moses. But the wise, the humane Maimonides openly teaches, that 
| if an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to save him from 
instant death. See Bagnage, Histoire des Juifs, |. vi. c. 28 
| @ A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves in a sort of occasional 
| conformity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority 
they had heen seduced, the name of Herodians. But their numbers 
were so inconsiderable, and their duration so short, that Josephus 
has not thought them worthy of his notice. See Prideaux’s Con. 
nexion, vol. li, p. 285. 

f Cicero pro Flacco, c. 28, 
| g Philo de Legatione, Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual 
| sacrifice. Yet he approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius 
| expressed towards the temple of Jerusalem. See Sueton. in August. 
lc. 93. and Casaubon’s notes on that passuge. 
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vince." The mad attempt of Caligula to place his| 
own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, was defeated 
by the unanimous resolution of a people who dreaded 
death much less than such an idolatrous profanation.'| 
Their attachment to the law of Moses was equal to| 
their detestation of foreign religions. The current of 
zeal and devotion, as it was contracted into a narrow | 
channel, ran with the strength, and sometimes with 
the fury, of a torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which 
appeared so odious or so ridiculous to 
the ancient world, assumes a more awful character, 
since providence has deigned to reveal to us the mys- 
terious history of the chosen people. But the devout 
and even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic reli- 
gion, so conspicuous among the Jews who lived under | 
the second temple, becomes still more surprising, if 
it is compared with the stubborn incredulity of their 
forefathers. When the law was given in thunder 
from mount Sinai; when the tides of the ocean and 
the course of the planets were suspended for the con- 
venience of the Sacustiees | and when temporal re-| 
wards and punishments were the immediate conse-| 
quences of their piety or disobedience, they perpetu- 
ally relapsed into rebellion against the visible majesty 
of their Divine King, placed the idols of the nations 
in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every fan- 
tastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of the 
Arabs, or in the cities of Phenicia’ As the protec- 
tion of Heaven was deservedly withdrawn from the 
ungrateful race, their faith acquired a proportionable 
degree of vigour and purity. ‘The contemporaries of 
Moses and Joshua had beheld with careless indiffer- | 
ence the most amazing miracles. Under the pressure 
of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has 
preserved the Jews of a later period from the univer- | 
sal contagion of idolatry; and in contradiction to eve- 
ry known principle of the human mind, that singular 
ae seems to have yielded a stronger and more 
ready assent to the traditions of their remote ances- 
tors, than to the evidence of their own senses.* 

The Jewish religion was admirably 
Their religion . > ? . 
better suited to fitted for defence, but it was never de- 
defence than to signed for conquest; and it seems pro- 
ee bable that the number of proselytes was 
never much superior to that of apostates. The divine 
promises were originally made, and the distinguishing 
rite of circumcision was enjoined, to a single family. 
When the posterity of Abraham had multiplied like 
the sands of the sea, the Deity, from whose mouth 
they received a system of laws and ceremonies, de- 
clared himself the proper and as it were the national 
God of Israel; and with the most jealous care sepa- 
rated his favourite people from the rest of mankind. 
The conquest of the land of Canaan was accompanied 
with so many wonderful and with so many bloody 
circumstances, that the victorious Jews were left in a 
state of irreconcilable hostility with all their neigh- 
bours. They had been commanded to extirpate some 
cf the most idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the 
Divine will had seldom been retarded by the weakness 
of humanity. With the other nations they were for- 
bidden to contract any marriages or alliances, and the 
prohibition of receiving them into the congregation, 


Iw gradual in- 
crease, 


b See, in particular, Joseph. Antiquitat. xvii. 6. xviii, 3. and De Bel. 
Judaic. i. 33. andi. 9. Edit. Havercamp, 

i Jussi a Caio Cesire, effigiem ejus in temple locare, arma Potius 
sumpsere, Tacit, Hist. v.9. Philo and Josephus gave a very cir 
cumstantial, but a very rhetorical, account of this transaction, which 
exceedingly perplexed the governor ef Syria. At the first mention 
of thie idola'rous proposal, king Agrippa fainted away; and did not 
secover his senses till the third day. 

j For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may 
be observed, that Milton has comprised in one hundred and thirty 
very beautiful lines the two large and learned syntagmas which Sel- 
den had cumposed on that abstruse subject, 

& * How long will this people provoke me ? and how long will it 
he ere they believe me, for all the signs which I have shown among 
them ?” (Numbers, xiv. 11.) It would be easy, but it would be un- 


becoming, to justify the complaint of the Deity from the whole tenor 
of (he Mosaic history, 
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| prophet, a martyr, and the Son of God. 
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which in some cases was perpetual, almost always 
extended to the third, to the seventh, or even to the 
tenth generation. The obligation of preaching to the 
Gentiles the faith of Moses, had never been incul- 
cated as a precept of the law, nor were the Jews 
inclined to impose it on themselves as a voluntary 
duty. 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial 
people was actuated by the selfish vanity of the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy of Rome. 


|The descendants of Abraham were flattered by the 


opinion, that they alone were the heirs of the cove- 
nant, and they were apprehensive ot diminishing the 
value of their inheritance, by sharing it too easily 
with the strangers of the earth. A larger acquaint- 
ance with mankind, extended their knowledge without 
correcting their prejudices ; and whenever the God of 
Israel acquired any new votaries; he was much more 
indebted to the inconstant humour of polytheism than 
to the active zeal of his own missionaries.' The re- 
ligion of Moses seems to be instituted for a particular 
country as well as fora single nation; and if a strict 
obedience had been paid to the order, that every male, 
three times in the year, should present himself before 
the Lord Jehovah, it would have been impossible that 
the Jews could ever have spread themselves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promised land. ‘That ob- 
stacle was indeed removed by the destruction of the 
temple of Jerusalem; but the most considerable part 
of the Jewish religion was involved in its destruction ; 
and the pagans, who had long wondered at the strange 
report of an empty sanctuary,” were ata loss to dis- 
cover what could be the object, or what could be the 
instruments, of-a worship which was destitute of tem- 
ples and of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. Yet 
even in their fallen state, the Jews, still assertin 

their lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, inste 

of courting, the society of strangers. ‘They still in- 
sisted with inflexible rigour on those parts of the law 
which it was in their power to practise. Their pecu- 


|liar distinctions of days, of meats, and a variety of 


trivial though burdensome observances, were so many 
objects of disgust and aversion for the other nations, 
to whose habits and prejudices they were diametric- 
ally opposite. The painful and even dangerous rite 
of circumcision was alone capable of repelling a wil- 
ling proselyte from the door of the synagogue.” 
Under these circumstances, christiani- More liberal zeal 
ty offered itself to the world, armed with o christianity. 
the strength of the Mosaic law, and delivered from the 
weight of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth 
of religion, and the unity of God, was as carefully in- 
calculated in the new as in the ancient system: and 


| whatever was now revealed to mankind concerning the 


nature and designs of the Supreme Being, was fitted to 
increase their reverence for that mysterious doetrine. 
The divine authority of Moses and the prophets was 
admitted, and even established, as the firmest basis of 
christianity. From the beginning of the world, an un- 


‘interrupted series of predictions had announced and 


prepared the long expected coming of the Messiah, 
who, in compliance with the gross apprehensions of 
Jews, had been more frequently represented under the 
character of a king and conqueror, than under that of a 
By his expia- 
tory sacrifice, the imperfeet sacrifices of the temple 
were at once consummated and abolished. The cere- 





1 All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has been very ably 
treated by Basrage, Hist. dea Juifs, |. vi. c. 6. 7. 

m See Exod. xxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16. the commentators, and a 
very sensible note in the Universal History, vol. i. p. 603. edit. fol. 

n When Pompey, using or abusing the right of conquest, entered 
into the Holy of Holies, it was observed with amazement, “ Nulla 
intus Deum effigie, vacuam sedem et inania arcana. Tacit. Hist. 
v. 9. It was popular saying, with regard to the Jews, 

Nil preter nubes et cali numen adorant. 

o A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or 
Egyptian proselyte. The sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with 
respect to the conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, His- 
toire des Juifs, |. vi. c. 6. 
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monial law, which consisted only of types and figures, 
was succeeded by a pure and spiritual worship, equally 
adapted to all climates, as well as to every condition 
of mankind ; and to the initiation of blood, was substi- 
tuted a more harmless initiation of water. The pro- 
mise of divine favour, instead of being partially con- 
fined to the posterity of Abraham, was universally pro- 
posed to the freeman and the slave, to the Greek and 
to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
ry privilege that could raise the proselyte from earth to 


heaven, that could exalt his devotion, secure his hap-| 


piness, or even gratify that secret pride, which, under 
the semblance of devotion, insinuates itself into the 
human heart, was still reserved for the members of the 
christian church; but at the same time all mankind 
was permitted, and even solicited, to accept the glori- 
ous distinction, which was not only proffered as a fa- 
vour, but imposed as an obligation. It became the most 
sacred duty of a new convert to diffuse among his 
friends and relations the inestimable blessing which he 
had received, and to warn them against a refusal that 


would be severely punished as a criminal disobedience | 


to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful Deity. 
Obstinecy and The enfranchisement of the church 
¢ from the bonds of the synagogue, was a 
believing Jews. work however of some time and of some 
difficulty. The Jewish converts, who acknowledged 
Jesus in the character of the Messiah foretold by their 
ancient oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher 
of virtue and religion; but they obstinately adhered to 
the ceremonies of their ancestors, and were desirous of 
imposing them on the Gentiles, who continually aug- 
mented the number of believers. These judaizing 
christians seemed to have argued with,some degree of 
plausibility from the divine origin of the Mosaic law, 
and from the immutable perfections of its great Author. 
They affirmed, that if the Being, who is the same 
through all eternity, had designed to abolish those sa- 
cred rites which had served to distinguish his chosen 
people, the repeal of them would have been no less 
clear and sclemn than their first promulgation: ‘hat, 
instead of those frequent deciarations, which either 
suppose or assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, 
it would have been represented as a provisionary 
scheme intended to last only till the coming of the 
Messiah, who should instruct mankind in a more per- 
fect mode of faith and of worship’? that the Messiah 
himself, and his disciples who conversed with him on 
earth, instead of authorizing by their example the most 
minute observances of the Mosaic Jaw,4 would have 
published to the world the abolition of those useless 
and obsolete ceremonies, without suffering christianity 
to remain during so many years obscurely confounded 
among the sects of the Jewish church. Arguments 
like these appear to have been used in the defence of 
the expiring cause of the Mosaic law; but the indus- 
try of our learned divines has abundantly explained the 
ambiguous language of the Old Testament, and the 
ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers. It was 
proper gradually to unfold the system of the gospel, 
and to pronounce, with the utmost caution and tender- 
ness, a sentence of condemnation so repugnant to the 
inclination and prejudices of the believing Jews. 

The Nazarene Lhe history of the church of Jerusalem 
charch of Jera- affords a lively proof of the necessity of 
calom. those precautions, and of the deep im- 
pression which the Jewish religion had made on the 
minds of its sectaries. ‘The fitst fifteen bishops of Je- 
tusalem were all circumcised Jews ; and the congrega- 


reasous of the 





p These arguments were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew 
Orobio, and refuted with equal ingenuity and candour by the cliris 
tian Limborch. See the Amica Collatio, (it well deserves that name.) 
on account of the dispute between them. 

q Jesus—circumcisus erat; cibis utehbatur Judaicis; vestitu si 
mili; purgatos scabie mittebat ad sacerdotes; Paschata et alios dies 
festos religiose observabat: Si quos sanavit sabbatho, ostendit non 
tantum ex lege, sed et exceptis sententiis talia opera sabbatho, non 
interdicta. Grotius de Veritate Religionis Christiane,!. v. ¢.7. A 
little efterwards (c. 12.) he expatiates on the condescension of the 


apostles 


Cuap. XV, 


tion over which they presided, united the law of Moses 
with the doctrine of Christ... It was natural that the 
primitive tradition of a chureh which was founded only 
forty days after the death of Christ, and was governed 
almost as many years under the immediate inspection 
of his apostle, should be received as the standard of or- 
thodoxy.* The distant churches very frequently ap- 


| pealed to the authority of their venerable parent, and 
Eve-| 


relieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. 
But when numerous and opulent societies were estab- 
lished in the great cities of the empire, in Antioch, Al- 
exandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, the reverence 
which Jerusalem had ivspired to all the christian colo- 
nies insensibly diminished. ‘The Jewish converts, or, 
as they were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who 
had laid the foundations of the church, soon found 
themselves overwhelmed by tue increasing multitudes, 
that from all the various religions of polytheism enlist- 
ed under the banner of Christ: and the Gentiles, who, 
with the approbation of their peculiar apostle, had re- 
jected the intolerable weight of the Mosaic ceremonies, 
at length refused to their more scrupulous brethren the 
same toleration which at first they had humbly solicit- 
ed for their own practice. The ruin of the temple, of 
the city, and of the public religion of the Jews, was 
severely felt by the Nazarenes; as in their manners, 
though not in their faith, they maintained so intimate 
a connexion with their impious countrymen, whose 
misfortunes were attributed by the pagans to the con- 
tempt, and more justly ascribed by the christians to the 
wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes retired 
from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little town of Pella 
beyond the Jordan, where that ancient church languish- 
ed above sixty years in solitude and obscurity.' They 
still enjoyed the comfort of making frequent and de- 
vout visits to the Holy City, and the hope of being one 
day restored to those seats which both nature and reli- 
gion taught them to love as well as torevere. But at 
length, under the reign of Hadrian, the desperate fana- 
ticism of the Jews filled up the measure of their cala- 
mities; and the Romans, exasperated by their repeated 
rebellions, exercised the rights of victory with unusual 
rigour. The emperor founded, under the name of Alia 
Capitolina, a new city on mount Sion," to which he 
gave the privileges of a colony; and denouncing the 
severest penalties against any of the Jewish people 
who should dare to approach its precincts, he fixed a 
vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to enforce the exe- 
cution of his orders. The Nazarenes had only one 
way left to escape the common proscription, and the 
force of truth was on this occasion assisted by the in 
fluence of temporal advantages. They elected Marcus 
for their bishop, a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, 
and most probably a native either of Italy or of some 
of the Latin provinces." At his persuasion, the most 
considerable part of the congregation renounced the 
Mosaic law, io the practice of which they had perse- 
veredaboveacentury. By this sacrifice of their habits 
and prejudices, they purchased a free admission into 
the colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their 
union with the catholic church.” 


r Pene omnes Christum Deum sub legis observatione credebant 
Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. See Eusebius, Hist. Ecctesiast.!. iv. e¢. 5. 

s Mosheim de Rebus Christianis ante Constantinum Magnum, p. 
153 In this masterly performan¢ e whieh [I shall often have orca 
sion to quote, he enters much more fully into the state of the primi 
tive church, than he has an opportunity of doing in his General His- 
tory. 

t Eusebius, |. iii. c. 5. Le Clere, Hist. Ecclesinst. p. 605. During 
this occasional absence, the bishop and church of Pella still retained 
the title of Jerusalem. In the same manner, the Roman pontiffs re- 
sided seventy years at Avignon; and the patriarchs of Alexandria 
have long since transferred their episcopal seat to Cairo. 

u Dion Cassius, |. Ixix. The exile of the Jewish nation from Je- 
rusalem is attested by Aristo of Pella; («pud. Euseb. |. iv. c. 5.) and 
is mentioned by several ecclesiastica! Writers: though some of them 
too hastily extend thia interdiction to the whole country of Palestine. 

v {Marcus was a Greek prelate. (See Dederlein. de Comment. 
Ebionaeis, p. 10.)—G.} 7 

w Eusebius, |. iv.c. 6. Sulpicins Severus, ii. 31. By comparing 
their unsatisfactory accounts, Mosheim (p. 327, &c.) has drawn out 


| a very distinct representation of the circumstances and motives of 


this revolution 


See ee 


Crap. XV. 
S When the name and honours of the 
church of Jerusalem had been restored 
to mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and schism were 
imputed to the obscure remnant of the Nazarenes, 
which refused to accompany their Letin bishop. They 
still preserved their former habitation of Pella, spread 
themselves into the villages adjacent to Damascus, and 
formed an inconsiderable church in the city of Berea, 
or, as it is now called, of Aleppo, in Syria.* The 
name of Nazarenes was deemed too honourable for 
those christian Jews, and they soon received from the 
supposed poverty of their understanding, as well as of 
theit condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites.’ 
In a few years after the return of the church of Jerusa- 
lem, it became a matter of doubt and controversy, 
whether a man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, but who still continued to observe the 
law of Moses, could possibly hope for salvation. The 
humane temper of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer 
this question in the affirmative; and though he expres- 
sed himself with the most guarded diffidence, he ven- 
tured to determine in favour of such an imperfect chris- 
tian, if he were content to practise the Mosaic ceremo- 
nies, without pretending to assert their general use or 
necessity.*. But when Justin was pressed to declare 
the sentiment of the church, he confessed that there 
were very many among the orthodox christians, who 
not only excluded their judaizing brethren from the 
hope of salvation, but who declined any intercourse 
with them in the common offices of friendship, hospi- 
tality, and social lifes The more rigorous opinion 
prevailed, as it was natural to expect, over the milder; 
id an eternal bar of separation was fixed between the 
les of Moses and those of Christ. The unfortun- 
ate Ebionites, rejected from one religion as apostates, 
and from the other as heretics, found themselves 
compelled to assume a more decided character; and al- 
though some traces of that obsolete sect may be dis- 
covered as late as the fourth century, they insensibly 
melted away either intothe church or the synagogue.” 


The Ebionites. 





x Le Clere (Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 477, 535.) seems to have collected 


from Eus us, Jerome, Epiphanius, and other writers, all the prin 
cipal circumstances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebionites. The 
nature of their opinions soon divided them into a stricter anda mild 
er sect; and there is some reasou to conjecture, that the family of 


Jesus Christ remained members, at least, of the latter and more mo 
derate party. 

y Some writers have been pleased to create an Ebion, the imagin- 
ary author of their sect and name. But we can more safely rely on 
the learned Eusebius than on the vehement 7 i ian,or the credu 
lous Epiphanius. According to Le Clers brew word Ebjonim 


may be translated into Latin | atof Paup See Hist. Eccle- 
siast. p. 4 

El ionites.”"—The name of Ebionites wasof earlier date. The 
first « suians of Jerusalem were called Ebionites, on account of the 
| y to whieh t vere reduced by their deeds of benevolence. 
See the Acts of the ystles, c. 4. v. 34: and ec. 11. v. 30. the epistle 
to the Galatians, ¢ Romans c. 15. v. 26.) 


i 


This name was also i to those Jewish christians who still re 
tained their Judaizing opinions, and lived Pella ; they were finally 
accused of denying the divinity of Jesus Christ,and as such excluded 
from the church. The Socinians who have recently denied this 
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While the orthodox church preserved 
a just medium between excessive vene- 
ration and improper contempt for the law of Moses, the 
various heretics deviated into equal but opposite exe 
tremes of error and extravagance. From the acknow- 
ledged truth of the Jewish religion, the Ebionites had 
concluded that it could never be abolished. From 
its supposed imperfections the Gnostics as hastily in- 
ferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom of the 
Deity. There are some objections against the author- 
ity of Moses and the prophets, which too readily pre- 
sent themselves to the sceptical mind; though the 
can only-be derived from our ignorance of remote anti- 
quity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate 
judgment of the divine economy. These objections 
were eagerly embraced and as petulantly urged by the 
vain science of the Gnostics.© As those heretics were, 
for the most part, averse to the pleasures of sense, they 
morosely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, the 
gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solomon. The 
conquest of the land of Canaan, and the extirpation of 
the suspecting natives, they were at a loss how to ree 
concile with the common notions of humanity and jus- 
tice. But when they recollected the sanguinary list 
of murders, of executions, and of massacres, which 
stain almost every page of the Jewish annals, they 
acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine had ex- 
ercised as much compassion towards their idolatrous 
enemies, as they had ever shown to their friends or 
countrymen.’ Passing from the sectaries of the law to 


The Gnostics. 


| the law itself, they asserted that it was impossible that 
|a religion which consisted only of bloody sacrifices and 
| trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well as pun- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


doctrine, have availed themselves of the example of the Ebionites, to | 


prove that the primitive christians held to the same opinions which 
they profess on this subject. Artemon among others, has developed 
this argument in all its foree; Dederlin and other modern theolo- 
gians have proved that the Ebionites were falsely accused in thie 
respect. (Commentaires de ebionoeis, 1770, § 1—8.)—G.} 

Justin Martyr makes an important distinction, whieh Gibbon 
has neglected to mention, The first Jewish christians were called 
Ebionites, and had retired to Pella—thorse whom the bishop Marcus 
persuaded to give up in part at least the Mosaic law, and to return 
to Jerusalem, called themselves Nazarenes: those who persisted in 
their judaism preserved the name of Ebionites. These last only 
Justin Martyr expelled from the church, and blames with great se- 
verity—he shows more lenity towards the Nazarenes, who, though 
they strictly obey in many respects the law of Moses, do not compel 
converted pagans to observe it, while the Ebionites properly so 
called, would force them to obey it. This appears to have been the 
principal ditference, which existed between the opinions of these two 
sects See Derderlin. p. 25 G.) 

a See the very curious Dialogue o. Justin Martyr with the Jew 
Tryphon. The conference between them was held at Ephesus, in 
the reign of Antonin os Pius, and about twenty years after the re 
turn of the charch of Pella to Jerusalem 
accurate account of Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. ii. p. 
51}. 

b Of all the systems of christianity, that of Abyssinia is the only 
one which still adheres to the Mosaic rites. (Geddes's Church His- 
tory of Athiopia, and Dissertations de la Grand sur la Relation du P. 


For this date consult the | 


ishments were all of a carnal and temporal nature, 
could inspire the love of virtue or restrain the impetu- 
osity of passion. ‘The Mosaic account of the creation 
and fall of man was treated with profane derision by 
the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to 
the repose of the Deity after six days’ labour, to the rib 
of Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees of life and of 
knowledge, the speaking serpent, the forbidden fruit, 
and the condemnation pronounced against human kind 
for the venial offence of their first progenitors. The 
God of Israel was impiously represented by the Gnos- 
ties, as a being liable to passion and to error, caprici« 
ous in his favour, implacable in his resentment, mean- 
ly jealous of his superstitious worship, and confinin 

his partial providence to a single people, and to this 
transitory life. In such a character they could diseov- 
er none of the features of the wise and omnipotent Fa- 
ther of the universe. They allowed that the religion 
of the Jews was somewhat less criminal than the idol- 
atry of the Gentiles; but it was their fundamental doc- 
trine, that the Christ whom they adored as the first and 
brightest emanation of the Deity, appeared upon earth 
to rescue mankind from their various errors, and to re- 
veal a new system of truth and perfection. The most 
learned of the fathers, by a very Singular condescension, 
have imprudently admitted the sophistry of the Gnos- 
tics. Acknowledging that the literal sense is repug- 





picions ; but as we are assured (Socrates, i. 19. Sozomen, ii. 24. Lu- 
dolphus, p. 281.) thatthe Aathiopians were not converted till the fourth 
century; itis more reasonable to believe, that they respected the sab- 


| bath, and distinguished the forbidden meats, in imitation of the Jews, 


who, in a very early period, were seated on both sides of the Red 


| Sea. Circumeision had been practised by the most ancient A®thio- 


pians, from motives of health and cleanliness, wi\ich seem to be ex- 
plained in the Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains, tom. il. 
». 117. 

: e Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, !.i. c. 3. bas stated their 
objections, particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin, 
with the most learned impartiality. : 

a Apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in promptu: adversus 
omnes alios hostile odium. Tacit. Hist. vy. 4. Surely Tacitus had 
seen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The perusal of Josephus 
must have destroyed the antithesis. 

e Dr. Burnet (Archeologia, |. ii. c. 7.) has discussed the first chap- 


| ters of Genesis with too much wit and freedom. 


£ The milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, aga Bein 
ofa mixed nature between Godand the demon. Others confound 
him with the evil principle. Consult the second century of the ge- 
neral history of Mosheim, which gives a very distinct, though con- 


Lobo.) The eunuch of the queen Candace might suggest some sus- | cise, account of their strange opinions on this subject. 


VoL. 1—V 
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nant to every principle of faith as well as reason, they 
deem themselves secure and invulnerable behind the 
ample veil of allegory, which they carefully spread 
over every tender part of the Mosaic dispensation.* 

It has been remarked with more in- 
genuity than truth, that the virgin purity 
of the church was never violated by 
schism or heresy before the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, 
about one hundred years after the death of Christ.® 
We may observe with much more propriety, that, du- 
ring that period, the disciples of the Messiah were in- 
dulged in a freer latitude both of faith and practice, | 
than has ever been allowed in succeeding ages. As 
the terms of communion were insensibly morwed, | 
and the spiritual authority of the prevailing party was 
exercised with increasing severity, many of its most 
respectable adherents, who were called upon to re- 
nounce, were provoked to assert, their private opinions, 
to pursue the consequences of their mistaken prin-| 
dhe, and openly to erect the standard of rebellion 
against the unity of the church. The Gnostics were 
distinguished as the most polite, the most learned, 
and the most wealthy of the christian name, and that 
— appellation, which expressed a superiority of 

nowledge, was either assumed by their own pride, 
or ironically bestowed by the envy of their adversaries. | 
They were almost without exception of the race of the | 
Gentiles, and their principal founders seem to have 
been natives of Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of | 
the climate disposes both the mind and the body to| 
indolent and contemplative devotion. The Guostics | 
blended with the faith of Christ many sublime but 
obscure tenets, which they derived from oriental phi-| 
losophy, and even from the religion of Zoroaster, con- 
cerning the eternity of matter, the existence of two 
principles, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible 
world.' As soon as they launched out into that vast} 
abyss, they delivered themselves to the guidance of a| 
disordered imagination; and as the paths of error are 
various and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly 
divided into more than fifty particular sects,* of whom 
the most celebrated appear to have been the Basilidi- 
ans, the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and, in a still | 
later period, the Manicheans. Each of these sects 
could boast of its bishops and congregations, of its 
doctors and martyrs,' and, instead of the four gospels 
adopted by the church, the heretics produced a multi- 
tude of histories, in which the actions and discourses | 
of Christ and of his disciples were adapted to their 
respective tenets. ‘The success of the Gnostics was 


Their sects, pro- 
gress, and influ- 
ence. 








g See Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, |. i. c. 4. 
Augustin were among the allegorists. 

h Hegesippus, ap. Euseb, 1. 
Stromat. vii. 17. 

[The assertion of Hegesippus is not so positive. It is only neces 
sary to read the entire passage such as it is in Eusebius, to see how 
the first part is modified by the last. Hegesippus adds, that * up to 
this time, the church bad remained as pure and uncorrupted as a 
virgin. Those who strive to alter the doctrines of the Gospel, only | 
toil ever in darkness,” (Eusebius, book iii. ¢. 32. p. 84.)—@G ] | 

i In the account of the Gnostics of the second and third centuries, 
Mosheim is ingenious and candid; Le Clerc dull, but exact; Beauso 
bre almost always an apologist; and it is much to be feared that the 
primitive fathers are very frequently calumniators. 

k See the catalogues of Ireneus and Epiphanius. It must indeed 
be allowed, that those writers were inclined to multiply the number | 
of sects which opposed the wnity of the church. 

1 Eusebius, |. iv.c.15. Sozomen, |. ii. c. 32. See in Bayle, in the 
article of Marcion, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. It 
should seem that some of the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, and 
even refused, the honour of martyrdom. Their reasons were singu- | 
lar and abstruse. See Mosheim, p. 359. 

m See a very remarkable passage of Origen (Proem. ad Lucan.) 
That indefatigable writer, who had tonsumed his life in the study of 
the scriptures, relies for their authenticity on the inspired authority 
ofthe church. It was impossible that the Gnostics could receive our 
present gospels, many parts of which (particularly in the resurrec 
tion of Christ) are directly, and as it might seem designedly, pointed | 
against their favourite tenets. It is therefore somewhat singular 
that Ignatius (Epist. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apostol. tom. ii. p. 34.) should 
choose to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, instead of quoting 
the certain testimony of the evangelists, 

{Bishop Pearson has happily explained this singularity. “The 
first Christians remembered many of the words of Jesus Christ, 
which are not recorded in our Gospels, and were never even writ- 
ten. Wherefore could not saint Ignatius who had lived with the 
apostles or their disciples, repeat in other words, that which St. Luke 
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rapid and extensive." They covered Asia and Egypt, 
established themselves in Rome, and soinetimes pene- 
trated into the provinces of the west. For the most 
part they arose in the second century, flourished du- 
ring the third, and were suppressed in the fourth or 
fifth, by the prevalence of more fashionable contro- 
versies, and by the superior ascendant of the reigning 
power. Though they constantly disturbed the peace, 
and frequently disgraced the name, of religion, they 
contributed to assist rather than to retard the progress 
of christianity. The Gentile converts, whose strong- 
est objections and prejudices were directed against 
the law of Moses, could find admission into many 
christian societies, which required not from their un- 
tutored mind any belief of an antecedent revelation. 
Their faith was insensibly fortified and enlarged, and 
the church was ultimately benefited by the conquests 
of its most inveterate enemies.° 

But whatever difference of opinion +, demons con- 
might subsist between the orthodox, the sidered as ul 
Ebionites, and the Gnostics, concerning 84s of antiquity. 
the divinity or the obligation of the Mosaic law, they 
were all equally animated by the same exclusive zeal, 
and by the same abhorrence for idolatry which had 
distinguished the Jews from the other nations of the 
ancient world. The philosopher, who considered the 
system of polytheism as a composition of human fraud 
and error, could disguise a smile of contempt under 
the mask of devotion, without apprehending that 
either the mockery, or the compliance, would expose 
him to the resentment of any invisible, or, as he con- 
ceived them, imaginary powers. But the established 
religions of paganism were seen by the primitive 
christians in a much more odious and formidable light. 
It was the universal sentiment both of the church and 
of heretics, that the demons were the authors, the pa- 
trons, and the objects of idolatry.P, Those rebellious 
spirits who had been degraded from the rank of 
angels, and cast down into the infernal pit, were 
still permitted to roam upon earth, to torment the 
bodies, and to sednce the minds, of sinful men. The 
demons soon discovered and abused the natural pro- 
pensity of the human heart towards devotion, and, art- 
fully withdrawing the adoration of mankind from their 
Creator, they usurped the place and honours of the 
Supreme Deity. By the success of their malicious 


e 


| contrivances, they at once gratified their own vanity 


and revenge, and obtained the only comfort of which 
they were yet susceptible, the hope of involving the 
human species in the participation of their guilt and 
misery. It was confessed, or at least it was imagined, 
that they had distributed among themselves the most 
important characters of polytheism, one demon as- 
suming the name and attributes of Jupiter, another of 
Esculapius, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps 
of Apollo ;4 and that, by the advantage of their long 
experience and aerial nature, they were enabled to ex- 
ecute with sufficient skill and dignity, the parts which 
they had undertaken. They Jurked in the temples, 
instituted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, pro- 
nounced oracles, and were frequently allowed to per- 
form miracles. The christians, who, by the interpo- 
sition of evil spirits, could so readily explain every 
preternatural appearance, were disposed and even de- 


relates, especially at a moment when, perhaps, he had not the Gos 
pels in his hands, being then in prison? (See Pearson Vindic. igna- 
tiang, part ii. c. 9. p. 96. in vol. ii. Patr. Apostol. ed. Coteler eteri- 
cus, 1724. See also Davis’ reply, &c. p. 31.)—@.)] 

n Faciunt favos et vespe ; faciunt ecclesias et Marcionite, is the 
strong expression of Tertullian, which I am obliged to quote from 
memory. Inthe timeof Epiphanius, (advers. Hereses, p. 302.) the 
Marcionites were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia. 

o Augustin isa memorable instance of this gradual progress from 
reason to faith. He was, during several years, engaged inthe Mani- 
chw@an sect. 

p The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church is very clearly 
explained by Justin Martyr. Apolog. Major, by Athenagoras, Legat 
c, 22, &c. and by Lactantius, Institut. Divin. ii. 14—19. 

q Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23.) alleges the confession of the demons 
themselves as often as they were tormented by the christian exorcista, 
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sirous to admit the most extravagant fictions of the 
pagan mythology. But the belief of the christian was 
accompanied with horror. ‘The most trifling mark of 
respect to the national worship he considered as a di- 
rect homage yielded to the demon, and as an act of 
rebellion against the majesty of God. 

Abhorrence of | In consequence of this opinion, it was 

the christians the first but arduous duty of a christian 

~ ey preserve himself pure and undefiled 
from the practice of idolatry. ‘The religion of the na- 
tions was not merely a speculative doctrine professed 
in the schools or preached in the temples. ‘The innu- 
merable deities and rites of polytheism were closely 
interwoven with every circumstance of business or 
pleasure, of public or of private life ; and it seemed im- 
possible to escape the observance of them, without, at 
the same time, renouncing the commerce of mankind, 
and aH the offices and amusements of society." The 
important transactions of peace and war 
were prepared or concluded by solemn 
sacrifices, in which the magistrate, the senator, and 
the soldier, were obliged to preside or to participate.* 
The public spectacles were an essential part of the 
cheerful devotion of the pagans, and the gods were 
supposed to accept, as the most grateful offering, the 
games that the prince and people celebrated in honour 
of their peculiar festivals.!. The christian, who with 
pious horror avoided the abomination of the circus or 
the theatre, found himself encompassed with inferna: 
snares in every convivial entertainment, as often as his 
friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured out 
libations to each other’s happiness." When the bride, 
struggling with well-affected reluctance, was forced 
in hymeneal pomp over the threshold of her new ha- 


Ceremonies. 


bitation,® or when the sad procession of the dead slow- | 


ly moved towards the funeral pile;’ the christian, on 
these interesting occasions, was compelled to desert 
the persons who were the dearest to him, rather than 
contract the guilt inherent to those impious ceremonies. 
Every art and every trade that was in 
the least concerned in the framing or 
adorning of idols was polluted by the stain of idola- 
try ;* a severe sentence, since it devoted to eternal 
misery the far greater part of the community, which 
is employed in the exercise of liberal or mechanic 
If we cast our eyes over the numerous 
remains of antiquity, we shall perceive, that be- 
sides the immediate representations of the gods, and 
the holy instruments of their worship, the elegant 
forms and agreeable fictions consecrated by the ima- 
gination of the Greeks, were introduced as the richest 
ornaments of the houses, the dress, and the furniture 
of the pagans.* Even the arts of music and painting, 


Arts 


professions. 


r Tertullian has written a most severe treatise against idolatry, to 
caution his brethren against the hourly danger of incurring that 
guilt. Recogita sylvam, et quante latitant spine. De Corona Mili- 
tia, c. 10, 

«s The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated 
place. (Aulus Gellius, xiv. 7.) Before they entered on business, every 
senator dropt some wine and frankincense on the altar. Sueton. in 
August. ¢. 35. 

t See Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This severe reformer shows no 
more indulgence to a tragedy of Euripides, than to a combat of gla 
diators. The dress of the actors particularly offends him. By the 
use of the lofty buskin, they impiously strive to add a cubit to their 
stature, c. 23. 

u The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with liba- 
tions, may be found in every classic. Socrates and Seneca, in their 
last moments, made a noble application of this custom. Postquam 
stagnum calide aque introiit, respergens proximos servorum, addita 
voce, libare se liquorem illum Jovi Liberatori. Tacit. Annal. xv. 64. 

x See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus, on the nuptials 
of Manlius and Julia. O Hymen, Hymenwe, lo! Quis huic Deo com- 
pararier ausit ? 

y The ancient funerals (in those of Misenus and Pallas) are no 
less accurately described by Virgil, than they are illustrated by his 
commentator Servius. The pile itself was an altar, the flames were 
fed with the blood of victims, and all the assistants were sprinkled 
with lustral water. 

z Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 17. 

[The extravagant and declamatory opinions of Tertullian ought 
not to be taken for the general opinion of the first christians. Gib- 
bon too often permits himself to represent the peculiar ideas of such 
or such a father of the church, as inherent principles of christianity ; 
which is not correct.—@. | 


« See every part of Montfaucon's Antiquities. Even the reverses 
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of eloquence and poetry, flowed from the same impure 
origin. In the style of the fathers, Apollo and the 
Muses were the organs of the infernal spirit, Homer 
and Virgil were the most eminent of his servants, and 
the beautiful mythology which pervades and animates 
the compositions of their genius, is destined to cele- 
brate the glory of the demons. Even the common 
language of Greece and Rome abounded with familiar 
but impious expressions, which the imprudent chris- 
tian might too carelessly utter, or too patiently hear.® 

The dangerous temptations which on - 
every side lurked in ambush to surprise Festivals. _ 
the unguarded believer, assailed him with redoubled 
violence on the days cf solemn festivals. So artfully 
| were they framed and disposed throughout the year, 
| that superstition always wore the appearance of pl 
sure, and often of virtue.© Some of the most sacre 
festivals in the Roman ritual were destined to salute 
the new calends of January with vows of public and 
private felicity, to indulge the pious remembrance of 
the dead and living, to ascertain the inviolable bounds 
| of property, to hail, on the return of spring, the genial 

powers of fecundity, to perpetuate the two memorable 
eras of Rome, the foundation of the city, and that of 
the republic, and to restore, during the human licence 
of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind. 
| Some idea may be conceived of the abhorrence of the 
| christians for such impious ceremonies, by the scru- 
pulous delicacy which they displayed on a much less 
alarming oceasion. On days of general festivity, it 
was the custom of the ancients to adorn their doors 
with lamps and with branches of laurel, and to crown 
their heads with a garland of flowers. This innocent 
and elegant practice might perhaps have been tolerated 
as a mere civil institution. But it most unluekily 
| happened that the doors were under the protection of 
the household gods, that the laurel was sacred to the 
lover of Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though 
frequently worn as a symbol either of joy or mourn- 
ing, had been dedicated in their first origin to the ser- 
| vice of superstition. ‘The trembling christians, who 
were persuaded in this instance to comply with the 
fashion of their country, and the commands of the 
magistrate, laboured under the most gloomy appre+ 
hensions, from the reproaches of their own conscience, 
the censures of the church, and the denunciations of 
of divine vengeance.* 

Such was the anxious diligence which eal for chris- 
was required to guard the chastity of the _tianity. 
gospel from the infectious breath of idolatry. The 
superstitious observances of public or private rites 
were carelessly practised, from education and habit, 
by the followers of the established religion. But as 


| 











of the Greek and Roman coins were frequently of an idolatrous 
nature. Here indeed the scruples of the christian were suspended 
by a stronger passion. 

“b Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 20,21,22. Ifa pagan friend (on the 
occasion perhaps of sneezing) used the familiar expression of * Jupi- 
ter bless you,” the christian was obliged to protest against the divi- 
nity of Jupiter 

e Consult the most laboured work of Ovid, hisimperfect Fasti. He 
finished no more than the first six months of the year. The compi- 
lation of Macrobius’is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a small 
part of the first book that bears any relationto the title, _ 

4 Tertullian has composed a defence, or rather panegyric, of the 
rash action of a christian soldier, who, by throwing away hi+ crown 
of laurel, had exposed himself and his brethren to the most immi- 
nent danger. [This soldier did not tear the crown from bis head, 
and throw it down contemptuously,—he did not even throw it down, 
—he contented himself with carrying it in his hand, while the others 
wore it upon their foreheads. “Lauream castrensem quam ceteri in 
capite, hic in manu gestabat. (Argum. de corona militis. Tertull, 
p. 100.)\—G@.] By the mention of the emperors (Severus and Cara- 
calla) it is evident, notwithstanding the wishes of M. de Tillemont, 
that Tertullian composed this treatise De Corona, long before he was 
engaged in the errors of the Montanists. See Memoires Ecclesias- 
tiques, tom. iii. p. 384. 

| Tertullian does not expressly name the two emperors, Severus 
and Caracalla; he speaks only of twoemperors and of a long peace 
which the church had enjoyed. It is generally agreed that Tertul- 
lian became a Montanist about the year 200: his work, De Corona 
| militis, appears to have been written as nearly as may be, about the 
year 202, before the persecution of Severus; it then is proved that it 
was written after the author became a Montanist. (See Mosheim. 
Disserta. de Apolog. Tertull. p. 53. Biblioth. rais. Amsterd vol. & 
part ii. p. 292. Dr. Cave, Hist. litter. p. 92, 93.)—@.] 
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often as they occurred, they afforded the christians an | 
opportunity of declaring and confirming their zealous | 
opposition. By these frequent protestations their | 
attachment to the faith was continually fortified, and | 
in proportion to the increase of zeal, they combated 
with the more ardour and success in the holy war, 
which they had undertaken against the empire of the 
demons. 


Tne Seconp 
Cause. The doc- 
trine of the im- 
mortality of the 
soul among the 
philosophers ; 


II. The writings of Cicero* repre- 
sent in the most lively colours the igno- 
rance, the errors, and the uncertainty of 
the ancient philosophers with regard to 
the immortality of the sou]. When they 
are desirous of arming their disciples against the fear 
of death, they inculcate, as an obvious though melan- 
choly position, that the fatal stroke of our dissolution 
releases us from the calamities of life; and that those | 
ean no longer suffer, who no longer exist. 


Yet there | 
were a few sages of Greece and Rome who had con- | 
ceived a more exalted, and, in some respects, a juster | 
idea of human nature : though it must be confessed, | 
that, in the sublime inquiry, their reason had been of- 
ten guided by their imagination, and that their ima- 
gination had been prompted by their vanity. When 
they viewed with complacency the extent of their 
own mental powers, when they exercised the various 
faculties of memory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the 
most profound speculations, or the most important | 
Jabours, and when they reflected on the desire of fame, 
which transported them into future ages, far beyond 
the bounds of death and of the grave; they were un- 
willing to confound themselves with the beasts of the 
field, or to suppose, that a being, for whose dignity | 
they entertained the most sincere admiration, could be 
limited to a spot of earth, and to a few years of dura- 
tion. With this favourable prepossession they sum- 
moned to their aid the science, or rather the language, 
of metaphysics. ‘They soon discovered, that as none 
of the properties of matter will apply to the operations 
of the mind, the human soul must consequently be a | 
substance distinct from the body, pure, simple, and 
Spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and susceptible of 
a much higher degree of virtue and happiness after the 
release from its corporeal prison. From these specious 
and noble principles, the philosophers who trod in the 
footsteps of Plato, deduced a very unjustifiable con- 
clusion, since they asserted, not only the future im- 
mortality, but the past eternity, of the human soul, | 
which they were too apt to consider as a portion of | 
the infinite and self-existing spirit, which pervades 
and sustains the universe.‘ A doctrine thus removed 
beyond the senses and the experience of mankind, 
might serve to amuse the leisure of a philosophic 
mind : or, in the silence of solitude, it might some- 
times impart a ray of comfort to desponding virtue ; 
but the faint impression which had been received in| 
the schools, was soon obliterated by the commerce 
and business of active life. We are sufficiently ac-| 
quainted with the eminent persons who flourished in 
the age of Cicero, and of the first Casars, with their | 
actions, their characters, and their motives, to be as- 
sured that their conduct in this life was never regula- 
ted by any serious conviction of the rewards or pun- 
ishments of a future state. At the bar and in the 
senate of Rome the ablest orators were not apprehen- 
sive of giving offence to their hearers, by exposing 
that doctrine as an idle and extravagant opinion, 
which was rejected with contempt by every man of a 
liberal education and understanding.® 








e In particular, the first book of the Tusculan Questions, and the | 
treatise De Senectute, and the Somnium Scipionis, contain, in the | 


most beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philosophy, or 
Roman good sense, could possibly suggest on this dark but important 
object. 

f The pre-existence of human souls, so far at least as that doc- 
trine is compatible with religion, was adopted by many of the 
Greek and Latin fathers. See Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, }. 
vi. c. 4. 

¢ See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. 


, Cesar. ap. Sallust. de Bell. Cati- 
lin. c. 50. Juvenal, Satir. ii. 149. 
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Since therefore the most sublime ef- 
forts of philosophy can extend no further 
than feebly to point out the desive, the 
hope, or, at most, the probability, of a future state, 
there is nothing, except a divine revelation, that can 


among the Pa- 
gane of Greece 


ascertain the existence, and describe the condition, of 
the invisible country which is destined to receive the 
souls of men after their separation from the body. 
But we may perceive several defects inherent to the 
popular religions of Greece and Rome, which rendered 
them very unequal to so arduous a task. 1. The 
general system of their mythology was unsupported 
by any solid proofs; and the wisest among the pa- 
gans had already disclaimed its usurped authority. 2. 
The description of the infernal regions had been aban- 
doned to the fancy of painters and of poets, who peo- 
pled them with so many phantoms and monsters, who 
dispensed their rewards and punishments with so 
little equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial 
to the human heart, was oppressed and disgraced by 
the absurd mixture of the wildest fictions." 3. The 
doctrine of a future y considered 
among the devout polytheists of Greece a 


state was scarcely 


Rome as 


a fundamental article of faith. ‘The providence of 
the gi ds, as it related to } ublic communities rather 
than to private individuals, was principally displayed 
on the visible theatre of the present world. ‘The pe- 


titions which were offered on the alt 
Apollo, expressed the anxiety of their worshippers for 
temporal happiness, and their ign or indifference 
concerning a future life.'’ The important truth of the 


of Ji piter or 


rance 


immortality of the soul was inculeated with more 
diligence as well as success in India, in among th 
Assyria, in Egypt, and in Gaul; and = barbarians; 
since we cannot attribute such a difference to the su- 


perior knowledge of the barbarians, we must ascribe 
it to the influence of an established priesthood, which 


employed the motives of virtue as the instrument of 
ambition/ 
We might naturally expect, that a 
- m the Jew 


principle so essential to religion, would 
revealed in the clearest terms to the chosen 
people of Palestine, and that it might safely have been 
intrusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. Itis in- 
cumbent on us to adore the mysterious dispensations of 
Provide nce,* when we discove r, that the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is omitted in the law of Moses ;! 


Esse aliquos manes, et subterranea regna, 


Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum wre lavantur. 


h The elcventh book of the Odyssey gives a very dreary and inco 
herentaccount of the infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil have em 
bellished the picture; but even those poets, though more correct 
than their great model, are guilty of very trange inconsistencies. 
See Bayle, Responses aux Questions d'un Provincial, part iii. ¢. 22 

i Seethe sixteent! pistie of the first book of Horace, the thirteenth 
Satire of Juvenal, and the second Satire of Persius; these popular 
discourses express the sentiment and language of the multitude. 

3 If we confine ourselves tothe Gauls, we may obeerve, that they 


intrusted, not only their lives, but even their money, to the security 
of another world Vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius 
Maximus, |. ii. c. 6. p. 10.) quos memoria proditum est, pecunias mu 
tuas, que his apud inferos redderentur, dare sol The same cus 
tom is more darkly insinuated by Mela. |. iii.c.2. [tis almost need- 
less toudd, that the profits of trade hold a just proportion to the ¢ redit 
of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from their holy profes- 
sion a character of responsibility, which could scarcely be claimed 
by any other order of men. 

k The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moses as 
signs a very curious reason for the Omission, and most ingeniously 
retorts it on the unbelievers 

1 [There is no certain proof that this omission is made, Michaelis 
thinks that even if Moses had heen entirely silent on this subject, it 


| would not warrant the conclusion that he was ignorant of the doc- 


| trine of the immortality of the soul, or did not admit its truth. Mo- 
ses, according to him, never wrote asa theologian;—he was not 
employed in instructing his people in the truths of their faith. We 


see him in his works only as a historian and a civil legislator, he re- 
gulated rather ecclesiastical discipline than religious belief; even 
simply as a legislator, he must often have heard of the immortality 
of the soul. The Egyptians, among whom he had lived for forty 
years, in their way, believed it. The account of the translation of 
Enoch, *‘who walked with God, and was not, because God took 
him,” seems to indicate a knowledge of a future existence. (Gen. 
chap. v. verse 24.) The book of Job, which some attribute to Moses, 
affords still clearer evidence on this subject. “ And after this my body 
shall be destroyed, I shall see God, whom mine eyes shall behold, I 
shall see him and not another.” (Job, chap. xix. verse 26,27.) M. 
Pareau, professor of Theology at Harderwyk, in 1807 published 6 
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it is darkly insinuated by the prophets, and during the | tians were animated by a contempt for their 


long period which elapsed between the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as oan as fears 
of the Jews appear to have been confined within the 
narrow compass of the present life.™ After Cyrus had 
permitted the exiled nation to return into the promised 
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land, and after Ezra had restored the ancient records | 


of their religion, two celebrated sects, the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees, insensibly rose at Jerusalem." ‘The 
former, selected from the more opulent and distin- 
guished ranks of society, were strictly attached to the 
literal sense of the Mosaic law, and they piously re- 
jected the immortality of the soul, as an opinion that 
received no countenance from the divine book, which 
they revered as the only rule of their faith. To the 
authority of scripture the Pharisees added that of tra- 
dition, and they accepted, under the name of traditions, 
several speculative tenets from the philosophy or re- 
ligion of the eastern nations. The doctrines of fate or 
predestination, of angels and spirits, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, were in the number 
of these new articles of belief; and as the Pharisees, 
by the austerity of their manners. had drawn into their 
party the body of the Jewish people, the immortality 
of the soul became the prevailing sentiment of the 
reign of the Asmonwan princes 
The temper of the Jews was ineapable 
of contenting itself with such a cold and languid as- 
sent as might satisfy the mind of a polytheist; and as 
soon as they admitted the idea of a future state, they 
embraced it with the zeal which has always formed 
the characteristic of the nation. Their zeal, however, 
to or even probability : 
1s still necessary, that the doctrine of life and 
immortality, which had been dictated by nature, ap- 
proved by reason, and received by superstition, should 
obtain the sanction of divine truth from the authority 
nd example of Christ. 

When the promise of eternal happi- 
ness was proposed to mankind on con- 
dition of adopting the faith, and of observing the 
precepts of the gospe l, it is no wonder that so advan- 
tageous an offer should have been accepted by great 
numbers of every religion, of every rank, and of every 
province in the Roman empire. The ancient chris- 


synagogue, under the 


and pontiffs. 


added nothing its evidence, 


and it w 


r tl ehri 


volume in octavo with this title, ** Commentatio de Immortalitatis 
ac vite future notitiis ab antiquiesimo Jobi Scriptore,” in which he 


proves that the 27th chapter of Job contains indications of the doc- 
trine of a future life. (See Michaelis Syntagma Commentationum, p 
80; Coup d’ai! sur Vetat de la litterature et de "histoire ancienne en 


Allemagne, by Charles Villers, p. 63 These 
belief in the immortatity of the sou 


ficiently positive to refute all objections; 


1809. 


all that can be said is, that 
irs to be gradually developed by successive sacred writers 
This gradation is observed in Isainh, David, and Solomon, who say, 
‘The dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns to 
God who gave it.” Eecles. chap. xii 5. 9. 


it appe 


verse 


| 
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resent 
existence, and by a just confidence of immortality, of 
which the doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages 
cannot give us any adequate notion. In Approaching end 
the primitive church, the influence of of the world. 
truth was very powerfully strengthened by an opinion, 
which, however it may deserve respect for its useful- 
ness and antiquity, has not been found agreeable to 
experience. It was universally believed, that the end 
of the world, and the kingdom of heaven, were at 
hand. The near approach of this wonderful event had 
been predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it was 
preserved by their earliest disciples, and those who 
understood in their literal sense the discourses of 
Christ himself, were obliged to expect the second and 
glorious coming of the Son of man in the clouds, be- 
fore that generation was totally extinguished, whieh 
had beheld his humble condition upon earth, and which 
might still be witness of the calamities of the Jews 
under Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution of seven- 
teen centuries has instructed us not to press too closely 
the mysterious language of prophecy and revelation ; 
but as long as, for wise purposes, this error was per- 
mitted to subsist in the church, it was productive of the 
most salutary effects on the faith and practice of chris- 
tians, who lived in the awful expectation of that mo- 
ment when the globe itself, and all the various race of 
mankind, should tremble at the appearance of their 
divine Judge.°® 

The ancient and popular doctrine of Doctrine of the 
the millennium was intimately connect- Millennium. 
ed with the second coming of Christ. As the works 
of the creation had been finished in six days, their du- 
ration, in their present state, according to a tradition 
which was attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed 
to six thousand years,? By the same analogy it was 
inferred that this long period of labour and contention, 
which was now almost elapsed,? would be succeeded 
by a joyful sabbath of a thousand years; and that 
Christ, with the triumphant band of the saints and the 
elect who had escaped death, or who had been miracu- 
lously revived, would reign upon earth till the time 
appointed for the last and general resurrection. So 
pleasing was this hope to the mind of believers, that 
the New Jerusalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, 
was quickly adorned with all the gayest colours of the 





o This expectation was countenanced by the twenty-fourth chap- 


| ter of St. Matthew, and by the first epistie of St. Paul to the Thessa- 


| lonians. 


indications of | 
are not sufficiently clear, or suf- | 


I will here add the ingenious conjecture of a theologian and philo- | 


ich might 
cularly cone 


sopher, upon the causes w 
instructing his people 
tality He 
which the legislator 
Jews, would 


superstitions, 


ave prevented Moses from 
erning the doctrine of immor- 
of civilization of that age in 


art 
par 


believes that in the state 
' 

necessarily have giv 
which 


n rise to innumerable idolatrous 
Moses wished to prevent; his principal design 
was to establish a firm theocracy, to preserve among his people the 
idea of the Unity of God, which should be the foundation upon which 
eventually christianity was to be based. Every thing which would 
have a tendency to obscure or weaken this idea was carefully dis- 
carded 
respecting the immortality of the soul,—Moses wished to prevent 
this, therefore he forbade the Hebrews to consult familiar spirits or 
fortune tellers, or necromancers. Deut. chap. xviii. v. 2.) 
who will reflect upon the condition of the Jews and the heathen na- 
tions around them, upon the facility with which idolatry then every 
where insinuated itself, will not wonder that Moses did not develope 
a doctrine, the influence of which might prove fatal rather than use- 
ful to his nation.” (See Orat. fest. de vite immort. spe, &e. Auct. 
Ph. Alb. Stapfer, p. 12, 13, 20 serne, 1787.)—G@.] 

m See Le Clerc. (Prolegomena od Hist. Ecclesinst. sect. 1, ¢. 8.) 
His authority seems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a 
learned and judicious commentary on the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

a Joseph. Antiquitat. |. xili.c. 10. De Bell. Jud. ii. 8. According 
to the most natural interpretation of his words, the Sadducees ad 
mitted only the Pentateuch; but it has pleased some modern critics 
to add the prophets to their creed, and to suppose that they contented 
themselves with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees. Dr. Jor 
tin has argued that point in his Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
vol. ii. p. 103. 


| of those days,the sun shall be darkened, &c.” 
| @vee 
lived, this doctrine, if generally believed by the | 


| tion shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” 


Erasmus removes the difficulty by the help ofallegory and 
metaphor ; and the learned Grotius ventures to insinuate, that, for 
wise purposes, the pious deception was permitted to take place. 

| Some modern theologians explain it without seeing in it either an 
allegory or an imposture; they say that Jesus Christ after having 
announced the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple, speaks 
of his second coming, and of the signs which were to precede i 
but that those who believed that this event was near, were deceive 
concerning the meaning of two words—an error which still exists in 
our versions of the Gospel, according to Matth. chap. 24. v. 29. and 
34, In the 29th verse we read, “ Immediately after the tribulation 
The Greek word, 
es, signifies here suddenly, at once, and not immediately, so that 
it designates only the sudden appearance of the signs which Jesus 
Christ foretells, and not the shortness of the interval which would 
separate them from the days of tribulation of which he had just spo- 
ken. The 34th verse is this, “ Verily Isay unto you that this genera- 
Jesus, in speak- 
ing to his disciples, uses these words, «ut» 7#vse, which the transla- 


| tors have rendered this generation, but Jesus Christ meant the race, 


Other nations had become strangely corrupt in their notions | 


the succession or filiation of my disciples; he speaks of a class of 
men, and not of one generation. 
The true meaning then, according to the learned, is, “‘ Verily I say 


“ Those | unto you, the race of men (which you commence) shall not pass till all 


these things be fulfilled.” That is,the succession of christians shall 
not cease before his coming. (See the Commentary of M. Paulus 
upon the New Testament. Edition of 1802, vol. iii. p. 445. 455.)— 
G. 
Pp See Burnet’s Sacred Theory, part iii.c.5. This tradition may 
be traced as high as the author of the epistle of Barnabas, who wrote 
in the first century, and who seems to have been half a Jew. 

q The primitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years 
from the creation of the world to the birth of Christ. Africanus, 
Lactantius, and the Greek church, have reduced that number to 
5.500, and Eusebius has contented himself with 5200 years. These 
calculations were formed on the Septuagint, which was universally 
received during the six firstcenturies. The authority of the Vulgate 
and of the Hebrew text has determined the moderns, protestants as 
well as catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 years; though, in 
the study of profane antiquity, they often find themselves straitened 
by those narrow limits. 
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imagination. A felicity consisting only of pure and 
spiritual pleasure would have appeared too refined for 
its inhabitants, who were still supposed to possess 
their human nature and senses. A garden of Eden, 
with the amusements of the pastoral life, was no 
longer suited to the advanced state of society which 
revailed under the Roman empire. A city was there- 
ore erected of gold and precious stones, and a super- 
natural plenty of corn and wine was bestowed on the 
adjacent territory; in the free enjoyment of whose 
spontaneous productions, the happy and benevolent 
people was never to be restrained by any jealous laws 
of exclusive property." The assurance of such a mil- 
lennium was carefully inculcated by a succession of 
fathers from Justin Martyr* and Ireneus, who con- 
versed with the immediate disciples of the apostles, 
down to Lactantius, who was preceptor to the son of 
Constantine.' Though it might not be universally re- 
ceived, it appears to have been the reigning sentiment 
of the orthodox believers; and it seems so well adapt- 
ed to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, that 
it must have contributed in a very considerable degree 
to the progress of the christian faith. But when the 
edifice of the church was almost completed, the tem- 
porary support was laid aside. The doctrine of Christ’s 
reign upon earth was at first treated as a profound al- 


legory, was considered by degrees as a doubtful and | 
useless opinion, and was at length rejected as the ab- | 
A mysteri- | 


surd invention of heresy and fanaticism." 
ous prophecy, which still forms a part of the sacred 
canon, but which was thought to favour the exploded 
sentiment, has very narrowly escaped the proscription 
of the church.* 
Conflagration of . 
Rome and of the temporal relon were promised to the 
world. disciples of Christ, the most dreadful 
calamities were denounced against an unbelieving 
world. The edification of the new Jerusalem was to 


advance by equal steps with the destruction of the | 


mystic Babylon; and as long as the emperors who 
reigned before Constantine persisted in the profession 
of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied to the 
city and to the empire of Rome. A regular series was 
prepared of all the moral and physical evils which can 
afflict a flourishing nation; intestine discord, and the 
invasion of the fiercest barbarians from the unknown 


regions of the north; pestilence and famine, comets | 


and eclipses, earthquakes and inundations.’ All these 
were only so many preparatory and alarming signs of 








* x Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misinterpretation 
of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest images 
may be found in freneus, (1. v. p. 455.) 
had seen the apostie St. John. 

s See the second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon, and the seventh 
book of Lactantius. It is unnecessary to allege all the intermediate 
fathers, as the factis not disputed. Yet the curious reader may con 
sult Daille de Usu Patrum, |. ii. ¢. 4. 

t The testimony of Justin, of his own faith and that of his orthodox 
brethren, in the doctrine of a millennium, is delivered in the clearest 
and most solemn manner. (Dialog. cum Tryphonte Jul. p. 177, 17 
Edit. Benedictin.) If in the beginning of this important passage 
there is any thing hike an inconsistency, we may impute it as we 
think proper, either to the author or to hia transcribers. 

a Dupin Bibliothéque Ecclesiastique, tom. i. p. 223. tom. ii. p. 366 
and Mosheim, p. 720; though the latter of these learned divines is 
not altogether candid on this occasion. 

= In the council of Laodicea, (about the year 360,) the Apocalypse 
was tacitly excluded from the sacred canon, by the same churches of 
Asia to which it is addressed ; and we may learn from the complaint 
of Sulpicius Severus, that their sentence had been ratified by the 
greater number of christiansof his time. From what causes then is 
the Apocalypse at present so gencrally received by the Greek, the 
Roman, and the protestant churches ? The following ones may be 
assigned. 1. The Greeks were subdued by the authority of an im 
postor, who, in the sixth century, assumed the character of Diony 
sius the Areopagite. 2. A just apprehension, that the grammarians 
might become more important than the theologians, engaged the 
council of Trent to fix the seal of their infallibility on all the books 
of Scriptare, contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the number of which 
the Apocalypse was fortunately included. (Fr. Paolo, Istoria del 
Concilio Tridentino, |. ii.) 3. The advantage of turning those mys- 
terious prophecies against the see of Rome, inspired the protestants 
with uncommon veneration for so useful an ally. See the ingenious 
and elegant discourses of the present bishop of Litchfield on that un 
promising subject. 

y Lactantius (Institut. Divin. vii. 15, &c.) relates the dismal tale 
of futurity with great spirit and eloquence. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Whilst the happiness and glory of a| 


the disciple of Papias, who | 
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the great catastrophe of Rome, when the country of 
the Scipios and Cesars should be consumed by a flame 
from heaven, and the city of the seven hills, with her 
palaces, her temples, and her triumphal arches, should 
be buried in a vast lake of fire and brimstone. It 
might, however, afford some consolation to Roman 
vanity, that the period of their empire would be that 
of the world itself; which, as it had once perished by 
the element of water, was destined to experience a 
second and speedy destruction from the element of fire. 
| In the opinion of a general conflagration, the faith of 
the christian very happily coincided with the tradition 
of the east, and the philosophy of the Stoics, and the 
analogy of nature; and even the country, which, from 
| religious motives, had been chosen for the origin and 
principal scene of the conflagration, was the best 
|adapted for that purpose by natural and physical 
causes; by its deep caverns, beds of sulphur, and 
| numerous volcanoes, of which those of A%tna, of Vesu- 
| vius, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect represen- 
| Sateen. The calmest and most intrepid sceptic could 
not refuse to acknowledge, that the destruction of the 
| present system of the world by fire, was in itself ex- 
tremely probable. The christian, who founded his 
| belief much less on the fallacious arguments of reason 
| than on the authority of tradition and the interpreta- 
tion of scripture, expected it with terror and confidence 
as a certain and approaching event ; and as his mind 
was perpetually filled with the solemn idea, he con- 
sidered every disaster that happened to the empire as 
an infallible symptom of an expiring world.” 

The condemnation of the wisest and .,, 7 
most virtuous of the pagans, on account voted to eternal 
of their ignoranee or disbelief of the di- Pent*hment 
vine truth, seems to offend the reason and the humanity 
| of the present age.* But the primitive church, whose 
| faith was of a much firmer consistence, delivered over, 
without hesitation, to eternal torture, the far greater 
part of the human species. A charitable hope might 
perhaps be indulged in favour of Socrates, or some 
other sages of antiquity, who had consulted the light 
of reason before that of the gospel had arisen.” But 
it was unanimously affirmed, that those who, since the 
birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately persisted 
in the worship of the demons, neither deserved nor 
| could expect a pardon from the irritated justice of the 
Deity. These rigid sentiments, which had been un- 
known to the ancient world, appeared to have infused 
a spirit of bitterness into a system of love and har- 
|mony. The ties of blood and friendship were fre- 
| quently torn asunder by the difference of religious 
faith; and the christians, who in this world found 
themselves oppressed by the power of the pagans, 
were sometimes seduced by resentment and spiritual 
pride to delight in the prospect of their triumph. * You 
| are fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertullian, 
‘‘expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last and 
eternal judgment of the universe. How shall I ad- 
mire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I be- 
‘hold so many proud monarchs, and fancied gods, 
| groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many 
magistrates, who persecuted the name of the Lord, 
liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against 


| z On this subject every reader of taste will be entertained with the 
| third part of Burnet’s Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy, scrip 
| ture, and tradition, into one magnificent system in the description 
| of which he displays a strength of fancy not inferior to that of Mil- 
ton himself. 

a And yet whatever may be the language of individuals, it is still 
the public doctrine of all the christian churches; nor can even our 
| own refuse to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the 

eighth and the eighteenth of her Articles. The Jansenists, who have 
so diligently studied the works of the fathers, maintain this senti- 
ment with distinguished zeal; and the learned M. de Tillemont 
never dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his damna- 
tion. Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a party who has ever 
| adopted the milder sentiment, and he gave no less offence to the 
Lutherans than tothe catholics. See Bossuet, Histuire des Vuria 
tions des Eglises Protestantes, |. ii. c. 19—22. 

b Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the philoso 
phers were instructed by the Logos; confounding its double signifi- 
cation, of the human reason, and of the divine word, 
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the christians ; so many sage philosophers blushing in | 
red hot flames with their deluded caliliers; so many 
celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, not of 
Minos, but of Christ; so many tragedians more tune- 
ful in the expression of their own sufferings ; so many 
dancers—!’** But the humanity of the reader will 
permit me to draw a veil over the rest of this infernal 
description, which the zealous African pursues in a 
long variety of affected aud unfeeling witticisms.* 
Were often con. Doubtless there were many among 
verted by their the primitive christians of a temper 
er more suitable to the meekness and char- 
ity of their profession. ‘There were many who felt a 
sincere compassion for the danger of their friends and 
countrymen, and who exerted the most benevolent zeal 
to save them from the impending destruction. The 
careless polytheist, assailed by new and unexpected 
terrors, against which neither his priests nor his phi-| 
losophers could afford him any certain protection, was 
very frequently terrified and subdued by the menace 
of eternal tortures. His fears might assist the pro- 
gress of his faith and reason; and if he could once | 
persuade himself to suspect that the christian religion 
might possibly be true, it beeame an easy task to con- 
vince him that it was the safest and most prudent par- 
ty that he could possibly embrace. 

7 Ilf. The supernatural gifts, which | 

~~ = even in this life were ascribed to the 
Miraculous pow- Christians above the rest of mankind, 
ers of the primi- must have conduced to their own com- | 
tive church, . . ‘ 

fort, and very frequently to the convic- 

tion of infidels. Besides the occasional prodigies, 
which might sometimes be effected by the immediate 
interposition of the Deity when he suspended the} 
laws of nature for the service of religion, the chris- 
tian church, from the time of the apostles and their | 
first disciples,* has claimed an uninterrupted succes- | 
sion of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of | 
vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling de-| 
mons, of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. | 
The knowledge of foreign languages was frequent-| 
ly communicated to the contemporaries of Ireneus, | 
though Ireneus himself was left to struggle with the| 
difficulties of a barbarous dialect, whilst he preached | 
the gospel to the natives of Gaul. The divine inspi- | 
ration, whether it was conveyed in the form of a| 
waking or of a sleeping vision, is described as a 
favour very liberally bestowed on all ranks of the| 
faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as| 
upon bishops. When their devout minds were suffi- 
ciently prepared by a course of prayer, of fasting, and 
of vigils, to receive the extraordinary impulse, they 
were transported out of their senses, and delivered in | 





Trirp 





e [This translation is not correct, the first sentence is mutilated ; 
Tertullian says, ‘“ Ille dies nationibus insperatus, ille derisus, cum 
tanta seculi vetustas et tot ejus nativitates uno igne haurientur.” | 
The original presents no such exaggerated exclamations, ‘‘So many 
magistrates, so many sage philosophers, so many celebrated poets,” 
&c., but simply magistrates, philosophers, poets, &c.—presides, phi- 
losophos, poetas, &c.—(Tertull. De Spectac. chap. 30.) It was the 
design of Tertullian by the vehemence of this treatise, to alienate the 
christians froin the secular sports given by the emperor Severus. 
Notwithstanding this vehemence, he elsewhere shows himself full 
of benevolence and charity towards unbelievers; the spirit of the 
gospel has sometimes borne him above the violence of human pas- 
sion. Qui ergo putaveris nihil nos de salute Cesarum curare, says 
he in his apology, inspice Dei voces literas nostras, Scitote ex illis 
preceptuim esse nobis ad redundationem benignitatis etiam pro ini- 
micis Deum ornare et persecutoribus bona precari. Sed etiam nomi- 
natim atque manifeste orate, inquit (Christus) pro regibus et pro prin- 
cipibus et potestatibus ut omnia sint tranquilla vobis. (Tertull. 
Apolog. chap. 31.)—@.] 

d Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. 30. In orderto ascertain the de- 
gree of authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may be 
sufficient to allege the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of 
all the western churehes. (See Prudent. ym. xiii. 100.) As often 
as he applied himself to his daily study of the writings of Tertullian, 
he was accustomed to say, ‘‘ Da mihi magistrum; Give me my mas- 
ter.” (Hieronym, de Viris I!lustribus, tom. i. p. 284.) 

e Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impossible to 
overlook the clear traces of visions and inspiration, which may be 
found in the apostolic fathers, 

{ [reneus adv. Heres. Proem. p.3. Dr. Middleton (Free Inquiry, 
p. 96, &c.) observes, that as this pretension of all others was the 
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most difficult to support by art, it was the soonest given up. The 
observation suits his hypothesis. 
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ecstacy what was inspired, being mere organs of the 
Holy Spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of him who blows 
into it.s We may add, that the design of these visions 
was, for the most part, either to disclose the future 
history, or to guide the present administration, of the 
chureh. The expulsion of the demons from the bodies 
of those unhappy persons whom they had been per- 
mitted to torment, was considered as a signal though 
ordinary triamph of religion, and is repeatedly alleged 
by the ancient apologists, as the most convincing evi- 
dence of the truth of christianity. The awful cere- 
mony was usually performed in a public manner, and 
in the presence of a great number of spectators; the 
patient was relieved by the power or skill of the exor- 


| cist, and the vanquished demon was heard to confess, 


that he was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who 
had impiously usurped the adoration of mankind.® But 
the miraculous cure of diseases of the most invetetate 
or even preternatural kind, can no longer occasion any 
surprise, when we recollect, that in the days of Ire- 
nus, about the end of the second century, the resur- 
rection of the dead was very far from being esteemed 
an uncommon event; that the miracle was frequently 
performed on necessary occasions, by great fasting 
and the joint supplication of the church of the place, 


and that the persons thus restored to their prayers had 


lived afterwards among them many years.' At such 
a period, when faith could boast of so many wonder- 


| ful victories over death, it seems difficult to account 
| for the scepticism of those philosophers, who still re- 
| jected and derided the doctrine of the resurrection. 


A noble Grecian had rested on this important ground 
the whole controversy, and promised Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, that if he could be gratified with 
the sight of a single person who had been actually 
raised from the dead, he would immediately embrace 
the christian religion. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that the prelate of the first eastern church, however 
anxious for the conversion of his friend, thought pro- 
per to decline this fair and reasonable challenges 
The miracles of the primitive church Their truth con- 
after obtaining the sanction of ages, tested. 
have been lately attacked ia a very free and ingenious 
inquiry ;* which, though it has met with the most 
favourable reception from the public, appears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of our own 
as well as of the other protestant churches of Europe,' 
Our different sentiments on this subject will be much 
less influenced by any particular arguments, than by 
our habits of study and reflection; and above all, by 
the degree of the evidence which we have accustom- 


|ed ourselves to require for the proof of a miraculous 


event. The duty of an historian does o,, perplexity in 
not call upon him to interpose his pri- defining the mi- 
vate judgment in this nice and impor- "8culous period. 
tant controversy; but he ought not to dissemble the 
difficulty of adopting such a theory as may reconcile 
the interest of religion with that of reason, of making 
a proper application of that theory, and of defining 
with precision the limits of that happy period exempt 


| from error and from deceit, to which we might be dis- 


posed to extend the gift of supernatural powers. From 
the first of the fathers to the last of the popes, a suc- 





g Athenagoras in Legatione. Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes. 
Tertullian advers. Marcionit. |. iv. These descriptions are not very 
unlike the prophetic fury, for which Cicero (de Divinat. ii. 54.) ex- 
presses so little reverence. 

h Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23.) throws outa bold defiance to or 
gan magistrates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of exo ng 
is the only one which has been assumed by the protestants. 

i Ireneus adv. Hereses, |. ii. 56, 57, 1. v.¢.6. Mr. Dodwell (Dis- 
sertat. ad Ireneum, ii. 42.) onl. ot the second century was 
still more fertile in miracles than the firs 

j ‘Theophilus ad Autolycum, J. i. p. 345. Edit. Benedictin. Paris, 
. Sr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, pub- 
lished his Free Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which hap- 
pened in 1750, he had prepared a vindication of it against his numer- 
ous adversaries. 

| The university of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. 
From the indignation of Mosheim (p. 221.) we may discover the sen- 
timents of the Lutheran divines. 
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cession of bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of mira- | 
cles, is continued without interruption, and the pro- | 
ss of superstition was so gradual and almost imper- | 
ceptible, that we know not in what particular link we | 
should break the chain of tradition. Every age bears 
testimony to the wonderful events by which it was dis- | 
tinguished, and its testimony appears no less weighty | 
and respectable than that of the preceding generation, 
till we are insensibly led on to accuse our own incon- 
sistency, if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we 
deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Bernard, 
the same degree of confidence which, in the second 
century, we had so liberally granted to Justin or to 
Treneus.™ If the truth of any of those miracles is| 
appreciated by their apparent use and propriety, every | 
age had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, | 
and idolatrous nations to convert; and sufficient mo-| 
tives might always be produced to justify the interpo- 
sition of heaven. And yet, since every friend to rev- 
elation is persuaded of the reality, and every reasona- 
ble man is convinced of the cessation, of miraculous 
powers, it is evident that there must have been some 
period in which they were either suddenly or gradu- 
ally withdrawn from the christian church. Whatever 
era is chosen for that purpose, the death of the apos-| 
tles, the conversion of the Roman empire, or the ex- 
tinction of the Arian heresy," the insensibility of the 
christians who lived at that time will equally afford 
a just matter of surprise. They still supported their 
pretensions after they had lost their power. Creduli- 
ty performed the office of faith; fanaticism was per- 
mitted to assume the language of inspiration, and the 
effects of accident or contrivance were ascribed to 
supernatural causes. The recent experience of genu-| 
ine miracles should have instructed the christian world 
in the ways of Providence, and habituated vheir eye 
(if we may use a very inadequate expression) to the 
style of the divine artist. Should the most skilful 
painter of modern Italy presume to decorate his feeble 
imitations with the name of Raphael or of Correggio, 
the insolent fraud would be soon discovered, and in- 
dignantly rejected. 
Use of the prim- | Whatever opinion may be entertained 
“itive miracles. ofthe miracles of the primitive church | 
since the time of the apostles, this unresisting soft- | 
ness of temper, so conspicuous among the believers 
of the second and third centuries, proved of some acci- 
dental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. In| 
modern times, a latent and even involuntary scepticism 
adheres to the most pious dispositions. ‘Their admis- 
sion of supernatural truths is much less an active con- | 
sent than a cold and passive acquiescence. Accus-| 
tomed long since to observe and to respect the invari- | 
able order of nature, our reason, or at least our imagi- | 
nation, is not sufficiently prepared to sustain the visi-| 
ble action of the Deity. But, in the first ages of chris- 
tianity, the situation of mankind was extremely differ- 
ent. The most curious, or the most credulous, among 
the pagans, were often persuaded to enter into a socie- 
ty, which asserted an actual claim to miraculous pow- 
ers. The primitive christians perpetually trod on mys- | 
tic ground, and their minds were exercised by the hab- 
its of believing the most extraordinary events. They 
felt, or they fancied, that on every side they were in- 
cessantly assaulted by demons, comforted by visions, 
instructed by prophecy, and surprisingly delivered 
from danger, sickness, and from death itself, by the 
supplications of the church. The real or imaginary | 
prodigies, of which they so frequently conceived 
themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or the 








m It may seem somewhat remarkable, that Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who recordsso many miracles of his friend St. Malachi, never takes 
any notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, are carefully 
related by his companions and disciples. In the long series of eccle 
siastical history, does there exist a sirgle instance of a saint asserting 
that he himself possessed the gift of miracles ? 

» The conversion of Constantine is the era which is most usually 
fixed by protestants. The more rational divines are unwilling toad 
mit the miracles of the fourth, whilst the more credulous are un- 
willing to reject those of the fifth, century. 
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spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt with 
the same ease, but with far greater justice, the authen- 
tic wonders of the evangeli and thus mira- 
cles that exceeded not the me of their own ex- 
perience, inspired them with the most lively assurance 
of mysteries which were acknowledged to surpass the 
limits of their understanding. It is their deep impres- 
sion of supernatural truths, which has been so much 
celebrated under the name of faith; a state of mind 
described as the surest pledge of the Divine favour 
and of future felicity, and recommended as the first or 
perhaps the only merit of a christian. According to 
the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may 
be equally practised by infidels, are destitute of any 
value or efficacy in the work of our justification. 

3ut the primitive christian demon- 
strated his faith by his virtues; and it 
was very justly supposed that the divine 
persuasion, which enlightened or sub- 
dued the understanding, must, at the same time, purify 
the heart, and direct the actions, of the believer. The 
first apologists of christianity who justify the inno- 
cence of their brethren, and the writers of a latter 
period who celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, 
display, in the most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world by the 
preaching of the gospel. As it is my intention to re- 
mark only such human causes as were permitted to 
second the influence of revelation, I shall slightly 
mention two motives which might naturally render 
the lives of the primitive christians much purer and 
more austere than those of their pagan contemporaries, 
or their degenerate success repentance for their 
past sins, and the laudable desire of supporting the 
reputation of the society in which they were engaged. 

It a very ancient reproach, sug- Effects of their 
gested by the ignorance or the malice of repentance. 
infidelity, that the christiahs allured into their party 
the most atrocious criminals, who, a3 soon as they 
were touched by a sense of remorse, were easily per- 
suaded to wash away, in the water of baptism, the 


‘He Fourtn 
CAUSE 
Virtues of 
first christians 


rs ; 


is 


| cuilt of their past conduct, for which the temples of 


the gods refused to grant them any expiation. But 
this reproach, when it is cleared from misrepresenta- 
tion, contributes as much to the honour as it did to 
the increase of the church.° The friends of christian- 
ity may acknowledge, without a blush, that many of 
the most eminent saints had been before their bap- 
tism the most abandoned sinners. Those persons, who 
in the world had followed, though in an imperfect 
manner, the dictates of benevolence and propriety, de- 
rived calm satisfaction from the opinion of 
their own rectitude, as rendered them much less sus- 
ceptible of the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, 
and of terror, which have given birth to so many won- 
derful conversions. After the example of their di- 
vine Master, the missionaries of the gospel disdained 
not the society of men, and especially of women, op- 
pressed by the consciousness, and very often by the 
As they emerged from sin and 
superstition to the glorious hope of immortality, they 
resolved to devote themselves to a life, not only of 
virtue, but of penitence. The desire of perfection be- 
came the ruling passion of their soul; and it is well 
known, that while reason embraces a cold mediccrity, 
our passions hurry us, with rapid violence, over the 
space which lies between the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been en- 
rolled in the number of the faithful, and 
were admitted to the sacraments of the church, they 
found themselves restrained from relapsing into their 
past disorders by another consideration of a less spiri- 
tual, but of a very innocent and respectable nature. 
Any particular society that has departed from the 


such a 


effects, of their vices. 


Care of the 


reputatie 


ir 


o The imputations of Ceisus and Julian, with the defence of the fa- 
thers, are very fairly stated by Spanheim, Commentaire sur les Ce- 
sare de Julian, p. 468. 
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great body of the nation, or the religion to which it 
belonged, immediately becomes the object of universal 
as well as invidious observation. In proportion to 
the smallness of its numbers, the character of the so- 
ciety may be affected by the virtue and vices of the 
persons who compose it; and every member is en- 
gaged to watch with the utmost vigilant attention over 
his own behaviour, and over that of his brethren, since, 
as he must expect to incur a part of the common dis- 
grace, he may hope to enjoy a share of the common 
reputation. When the christians of Bithynia were 
brought before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they 
assured the proconsul, that, far from being engaged in 
any unlawful conspiracy, they were bound by a so- 
lemn obligation to abstain from the commission of 
those crimes which disturb the private or public peace 


of society, from theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and | 


fraud.? Near a century afterwards, Tertullian, with an 
honest pride, could boast, that very few christians had 
suffered by the hand of the executioner,’ except on ac- 
count of their religion.’ ‘Their serious and sequester- 
ed life, averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured 
them to chastity, temperance, economy, and all the 
sober and domestic virtues. As the greater number 
were of some trade or profession, it was incumbent 
on them, by the strictest integrity and the fairest deal- 
ing, to remove the suspicions which the profane are 
too apt to conceive against the appearances of sanctity. 
The contempt of the world exercised themin the ha- 
bits of humility, meekness, and patience. The more 
they were persecuted, the more closely they adhered 
toeach other. ‘Their mutual charity and unsuspecting 
confidence has been remarked by infidels, and was too 
often abused by perfidious friends.* 
Morality of the It is a very honourable circtmstance 
fathers for the morals of the primitive christians, 
that even their faults, or rather errors, were deriv- 
ed from an excess of virtue. ‘The bishops and doc- 
tors of the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the princi- 
ples, and even the practice, of their contemporaries, 
had studied the scriptures with less skill than devo- 
tion, and they often received, in the most literal sense, 
those rigid precepts of Christ and the apostles, to 
vhich the prudence of succeeding commentators has 
applied a looser and more figurative mode of interpre- 
tation. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the gos- 
pel above the wisdom of philosophy, the zealous 
fathers have carried the duties of self-mortification, of 
purity, and of patience, to a height which it is scarce- 
ly possible to attain, and much less to preserve, in our 
present state of weakness and corruption. A doctrine 
so extraordinary and so sublime must inevitably com- 
mand the veneration of the people; but it was ill cal- 
culated to obtain the suffrage of those worldly philo- 
sophers, who, in the conduct of this transitory life, 
consult only the feelings of nature and the interest of 
society.' . 
i There are two very natural propensities 
which we may distinguish in the most 
virtuous and liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure 
and the love of action. If the former be refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of social ‘nter- 
course, and corrected by a just regard to economy, to 
health, and to reputation, it is productive of the great- 
est part of the happiness of private life. The love of 
action is a principle of a much stronger and more 
doubtful nature. It often leads to anger, to ambition, 


Principles of 
human natar 





p Plin. Epist. x. 97 
q [Tertullian says positively, no christian—nemo illic christianus; 
otherwise the restriction he himself puts upon these words, and 


which Gibbon has quoted in the preceding note, diminishes the force | 


of this assertion, and appears to prove only that he knew of none.— 
G 

r Tertullian, Apolog.c.44. He adds, however, with some degree 
of hesitation, * Aut si aliad, jam non christianus.” 

s The philosepher Peregrinus (of whose life and death Lucian has 
left us so entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on the 
credulous simplicity of the christiansof Asia. 

t See a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac sur la Morale des Peres. 
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and to revenge ; but when it is guided by the sense of 
propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent of 
every virtue; and if those virtues are accompanied 
with equal abilities, a family, a state, or an 2mpire, 
may be indebted for their safety and prosperity to the 
undaunted courage of a single man. To the love of 
pleasure we may therefore ascribe most of the agree- 
able, to the love of action we may attribute most of 
the useful and respectable, qualifications. The char- 
acter in which both the one and the other should be 
united and harmonized, would seem to constitute the 
most perfect idea of human nature. The insensible 
and inactive disposition, which should be supposed 
alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by the com- 
mon consent of mankind, as utterly incapable of pro- 
curing any happiness to the individual, or any public 
benefit to the world. But it was not in this world that 


| the primitive christians were desirous of making them- 


selves either agreeable or useful. 

The acquisition of knowledge, the ex- 4. i: 
ercise of our reason or fancy, and the Snot teasaeae 
cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, demn pleasure 
may employ the leisure of a liberal “4 '¢*¥"- 
|mind. Such amusements, however, were rejected 
with abhorrence, or admitted with the utmost cau- 
tion, by the severity of the fathers, who despised all 
knewledge that was not useful to salvation, and who 
| considered all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse 
of the gift of speech. In our present state of existence, 
the body is so inseparably connected with the soul, 
that it seems to be our interest to taste, with innocence 
and moderation, the enjoyments of which that faithful 
companion is susceptible. Very different was the 
reasoning of our devout predecessors: vainly aspir- 
ing to imitate the perfection of angels, they disdained, 
or affected to disdain, every earthly and corporeal de- 
light." Some of our senses indeed are necessary for 
our preservation, others for our subsistence, and others 
again for our information, and thus far it was impos- 
sible to reject the use of them. The first sensation of 
pleasure was marked as the. first moment of their 
abuse. The unfeeling candidate for heaven was in- 
structed, not only to resist the grosser allurements of 
the taste or smell, but even to shut his ears against 
the profane harmony of sounds, and to view with in- 
difference the most finished productions of human art. 
Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and elegant furniture, 
were supposed to unite the double guilt of pride and 
of sensuality: a simple and mortified appearance was 
more suitable to the christian who was certain of his 
sins and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures 
of luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and cir- 
cumstantial ;¥ and among the various articles which 
excite their pious indignation, we may enumerate false 
hair, garments of any colour except white, instruments 
of music, vases of gold or silver, downy pillows, (as 
Jacob reposed his head on a stone,) white bread, 
foreign wines, public salutations, the use of warm 
baths, and the practice of shaving the beard, which, 
according to the expression of Tertullian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt to im- 
prove the works of the Creator.* When christianity 
was introduced among the rich and the polite, the ob- 
servation of these singular laws was left, as it would 
be at present, to the few who were ambitious of su- 
perior sanctity. But it is always easy, as well as 
agreeable, for the inferior ranks of mankind to claim a 
merit from the contempt of that pomp and pleasure, 
|which fortune has placed beyond their reach. The 
| virtue of the primitive christians, like that of the first 
Romans, was very frequently guarded by poverty and 
ignorance. 











u Laetant. Institut. Divin. 1. vi. ¢. 20—22, 

vy Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, entitled the Peda- 
gogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught 
in the most celebrated of the christian schools. 

x Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. 23. ClemensAlexandrin. Peda- 
gog. |. ili. c. 8. 
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Thelt sentiments . Lhe chaste severity of the fathers, in 
concerning mar- Whatever related to the eommerce of the 
riage and chas- two sexes, flowed from the same princi- 
tity. ple; their abhorrence of every enjoyment 
which might gratify the sensual, and degrade the spi- 
ritual, nature of man. It was their favourite opinion, 
that if Adam had preserved his obedience to the Crea- 


tor, he would have lived for ever in a state of virgin | 


purity, and that some harmless mode of vegetation 
might have peopled paradise with a race of innocent 
and immortal beings.’ The use of marriage was per- 
mitted only to his fallen posterity, as a necessary ex- 
pedient to continue the human species, and as a re- 
straint, however imperfect, on the natural licentious- 
ness of desire. The hesitation of the orthodox casuists 
on this interesting subject, betrays the perplexity of 
men, unwilling to approve an institution, which they 
were compelled to tolerate.2, The enumeration of the 
very whimsical laws, which they most e ircumstan tal- 
ly imposed on the marriage-bed, would force a smile 
from the young, and a blush from the fair. lt was 
their unanimous sentiment, that a first marriage was 
adequate to all the purposes of mature and of society. 
The sensual connexion was refined into a resemblances 
of the mystic union of Christ with his church, and was 
pronounced to be indissoluble either by divorce or by 
death. The practice of second uuptials was brand 

with the name of a legal adultery; and the persons 
who were guilty of so scandalous an offence against 
christian purity, were soon excluded from the honours, 
and even from the alms, of the church. Since desir 
was imputed as a crime, and marriage was tolerat 

as a defect, it was consistent with the same principles 
to consider a state of celibacy as the nearest approach 
to the divine perfection. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that ancient Rome could support the institution 
of six vestals ;” but the primitive church was filled with 
a great number of persons of either sex, who had de- 
voted themselves to the profession of perpetual chasti- 
ty. A few of these, among whom we may reckot 
the learned Origen, judged it the most prudent to dis- 
arm the tempter.t Some were insensible and some 
were invincible against the assaults of the flesh. Dis- 
daining an ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm 
climate of Africa encountered the enemy in the clos 

engagement; they permitted priests and deacons t 

share their bed, and gloried amidst the flames in their 
unsullied purity. But insulted nature sometimes vin- 
dicated her rights, and this new species of martyrdom 
served only to introduce a new scandal into the church.¢ 
Among the christian ascetics, howeve } 
they soon acquired from their painful exercise,) many, 


as they were less pr sumptuous, were prob y more 
successful. ‘The loss of sensual pleasure was supplied 


Even the multi- 


and compensate l by spirit il prid 
; timate the merit of 


tude of pagans were i: 
the sacrifice by its ap) 
the praise ¢ { these chas 
fathers have poured f 





y Beausobre, Hist. Criticue du Manicheiame, |. vii. « Justin 
Gregory of Nyssa, Augusti &c. strongly lined tot 

z Some of the Gnostic ! elics were mo 
the use of marriag 

a See achain of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jeron the 


Morale des Peres: c. i 6 6 
b See a very curious Diesertation on the Vestals in the memoires 





de l'Academie des Iuscriptions, tom. ix l 997 Notw : 
ing the honours and rewards which are bestowed on those virgins 
it was difficult to procure a sufficient number: nor ¢ ithe dread 
of the most horrible death always restrain their i yt re 

e Cupididatem procreandi autunam scimus aut 1 im Minu 
cius Felix, c. 31 Justin. Apolog. Major Athena as in Legat 
e.28. Tertullian de Culta Famin. |. ii 

4 Eusebius, |. vi. & Before the fame of Origen had excited env, 
and persecution, this extra wdinary action was rather tmired than 
censured. As it was his general practice to allegorize scripture, it 


seems unfortunate that, in this instance on y, be should have adop 
ted the literal se 

e Cyprian. Epist. 4. and Dodwell Dissertat. Cyprianic iii. Some 
thing like this rash attempt was long afterwards imputed to the 
founder of the order of Fontevrault, Bayle has amused himself and 
his readers on that very delicate subject. 
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eloquence.‘ Such are the early traces of monastic prin- 
ciples and institutions, whic h, in a subsequent age, 
have counterbalanced all the temporal advantages of 
christianity.® 

The christians were not less averse to a 
the business than to the pleasures of this the business of 
world. The defence of our persons and a govern- 
property they knew net how to reconcile ””” 
with the patient doctrine whieh enjoined an unlimited 
forgiveness of past injuries, and commanded them to 
invite the repetition of fresh — Their simplicity 
was offended by the use of oaths, by the pomp of ma- 
gistracy, and by the active contention of public life, 
nor could their humane ignorance be convinced, that it 
was lawful on any oecasion to shed the blood of our 
fellow-creatures, either by the sword of justice, or by 
that of war; even though their criminal or hostile at- 
tempts should threaten the peace and safety of the 
whole community." It was acknowledged, that, un- 
der a less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish con- 
stitution had been exercised, with the approbation of 


heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed kings. 


The christians felt and confessed, that such institutions 


might be necessary for the press system of the world, 


and they cheerfully submitted to the authority of their 


vagan governors. But while they inculeated the 


snactions f passive obedience, they refused to take any 

‘tive part in the civil administration or the military 
defence of the en pire. Some indulgence might per- 
haps be allowed to those persons who, before their con- 
version, were alre idy engaged In such violeutand San- 
guinary occupations ;' but it was imp ssible that the 
christians, without renouncing a more sacred duty, 
could assume the character of soldiers, of magistrates, 
or of pri ces. This indolent or even criminal disre- 
gard to t | blic welfare, exp ed them to the con- 
teinptand reproaches of the pagans, who very frequent- 
ly asked, What must be the fate of the empire, attack 


ed on every side by the barbarians, if all mankind sh 
idopt the pusillanimous sentiments of the new sect 


To this insulting question the christian apologists re- 


turned obscure and ambiguous answers,' as they were 
ft I eque | s q tom. }. p. 795 cu 
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with gre r nd ¢ 
rhe i f thee ly chris sto ke 
part in public a irs, Ww vit to astonish us It was the natu 
ral consequence of the ce diction which existed between their 
principles a the customs, laws, and action of the pagan world. As 
christ s they could ot enter the senate, which, according to Gib 
bon himself, always assembled in a temple or in some consecrated 
place where each senator before taking his seat, poured a libation, 


and burnt incense upon the altar 

As christians they could not assist at feastsand banquets, which 
were always terminated by libations, &c. In fine, “ since the divini- 
ties and the innumerable rites of polytheism were closely connected 
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unwilling to reveal the secret cause of their security ; 
the expectation that, before the conversion of mankind 
was accomplished, war, government, the Roman em- 
pire, and the world itself, would be no more. It may 
be observed, that, in this instance likewise, the situa- 
tion of the first christians coincided very happily with 
their religious scruples, and that their aversion to an 
active life contributed rather to excuse them from the 
service, than to exclude them from the honours, of the 
state and army. 


Tar Parra V. But the human character, however 
_ CAUSE it may be exalted or depressed by a tem- 
Ene cage porary enthusiasm, will return by de- 
vernment of the grees to its proper and natural level, and 
charch 


will resume those passions that seem the 


most adapted to its present condition. The primitive 


christians were dead to the business and pleasures of | 


the world: but their love of action, which could never 
be entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found a| 
new occupation in the government of the church. A 


separate society, which attacked the established reli- | 
1 of the empire, was obliged to adopt some form | 


al 
of internal policy, and to appoint a sufficient number 
of ministers, intrusted not only with the spiritual func- 
tions, but even with the teinporal direction, of the 
The safety of that society, 
its aggrandizement, were productive, even 
pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such 
as the first of the Romans had felt for the republic, and 

similar indifference, in the use of 


i 


christian commonwealth. 
its honot 
in the mo 


of 
er means might probably econduce to so desira- 
The ambition of raising themselves or 
their friends to the honours and offices of the church, 


sometimes, a 


ay 
v 


ble an end. 


was disguised by the laudable intention of devoting to} 


the public benefit, the power and consideration, which, 
for that purpese only, it became their duty to solicit. 
In the exercise of their functions, they were frequently 
called upon to detect the errors of heresy, or the arts of 
faction, to oppose the designs of perfidious brethren, 
to stigmatize their characters with deserved infamy, 
and to expel them from the bosom of a society, whose 
peace and happiness they had attempted to disturb. 
The ’ the christians were 
taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the in- 
ve; but as the former was refined, so 


‘ 
t 


ecclesiastical governors of 


‘ence of the d 


I 

th itter was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of 
go rninent. In the church as well as in the world, 
t persons who were placed in any public station ren- 


dered themselves considerable by their el quence and 
firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their 
dexterity in business; and while they concealed from 


perhaps from themselves the secret motives 


others, and } 


of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into all the 
turbulent passions of active life, which were tinctured 
with an additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy 


from the infusion of spiritual zeal. 


Tts primitive free {he government of the church has 
dom andequality often been the subject, as well as the 
prize, of religious contention. The hostile disputants 
of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have 


tl 


ind 
dards of their own policy. 


alike struggled to reduce the primitive 


apostolic 


mode! ™ to the re spective star 


The 


ew who h 


f ive pursued this Inquiry with more 
candour and imp irtiality, are « f opinis n,* that the apos- 
tles declined the office of legislation, and rather chos« 
to endure some partial scandals and divisions, than to 





with all the details of public or private life. the christians could not par- 
ticipate in them withent rendering themselves according to their 
principles, guilty of impiety It wns therefore less an effect of their 
doctrines, than aco sequence of their situation that they absented 
themselves from public business. Wherever their situation presented 
no obstacle, they manifested as much activity as the pagans ro 
inde, says St. Justin Martyr, nes selum deum adoramus et vobis in 
rebus aliis laeti inservimus Apolog. p. 64.)—G.] 

m The aristocratical party in France, as well asin England, has 
strenuously maintained the divine origin of bishops But the Calvi 
nistical preshyters were impatient of a superior; and the Roman 


pontiff refused to acknowledge an equal, See Fra Paolo 
n Inthe history of the christian hierarchy, I have, for the most | 


part, followed the learned and candid Mosheim. \ 


'ed the same office and the same order of persons.1 
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exclude the christians of a future age from the liberty 
of varying their forms of ecclesiastical government ac- 
cording to the changes of times and circumstances, 
The scheme of policy, which, under their approbation. 
was adopted for the use of the first century, may be 
discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, 
or of Corinth. The societies which were instituted in 
the cities of the Roman empire, were united only by the 
ties of faith and charity. Independence and equality 
| formed the basis of their internal constitution. The 
want of discipline and human learning was supplied 
by the occasional assistance of the prophets,° who were 
| called to that function without distinction of age, of 
| sex, or of natural abilities, and who, as often as they 
| felt the divine impulse, poured forth the effusions of the 
| Spirit in the assembly of the faithful. But these ex- 
traordinary gifts were frequently abused or misapplied 
by the prophetic teachers. They displayed them atan 
improper season, persumptuously disturbed the service 
of the assembly, and by their pride or mistaken zeal 
they introduced, particularly into the apostolic church 
of Corinth, a long and melancholy train of disorders.? 
As the institution of prophets became useless, and even 
pernicious, their powers were withdrawn, and their of- 
fice abolished. ‘The public functions of religion were 
solely intrusted to the established ministers of the 
church, the bishops and the presbyters ; twoappellations, 
which, in their first origin, appear to have distinguish- 
The 
name of presbyter was expressive of their age, or rath- 
er of their gravity and wisdom. The title of bishop 
denoted their inspection over the faith and manners of 
the christians who were committed to their pastoral 
care. In proportion to the respective numbers of the 
faithful, a Jarger or smaller number of these episcopal 
presbyters guided each infant congregation with equal 
authority, and with united counsels." 

But the most perfect equality of free- tostitution of 
dom requires the directing hand of a bishops a 
superior magistrate; and the order of co a null 
public deliberations soon introduces the ters. 
office of a president, invested at least with the author- 
ity of collecting the sentiments, and of executing the 
resolutions, of the assembly. A regard for the public 
tranquillity, which would so frequently have been in- 
terrupted by annual or by occasional elections, induced 
the primitive christians to constitute an honourable 
and perpetual I | and to choose one of the 
visest and most holy among their presbyters to exe- 
cute, during his life, the duties of their ecclesiastical 
governor. It was under these circumstances that the 
lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself above the 
humble appellation of presbyter; and while the latter 
remained the most natural distinction for the members 
of every christian senate, the former was appropriate d 
to the dignity of its new president. The advantages 
of this episcopal form of government, which appears 


nagistracy, 


» For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Disserta- 
tiones ad Hist. Eccles. pertinentes. tom. ii. p. 132—208. 
See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens. to the Corinthians 
rhe first established ministers in the church, were deacons, se- 
ven in number, first created at Jerusalem, (Acts of the Aposties, ch. 
vi. verses 1—7.) they were entrusted with the distribution of alms; 
women even were engaged in this ernployment. After deacons 
came elders or priests reecs) appointed to preserve order and 
decorum in the community, and to act every where in its name. 
Bishops were afterwards appointed to watch over the faith and in- 
struction of believers. The apostles themsely es ordained many bish- 
ops. ‘TertaTtian (Adver. Marc. book iv. c. v Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and nranvy fathers of the second and third centuries, establish 
this beyond a doubt. That equality of rank which prevailed among 
these different functionaries did net prevert their offices from being 
distinet even at the first. Ewentnally they became much more so. 
See Planck, Hist. of the constitution of the christian church, vol. i. 
p. 24.—Geschichte der christlich-kireblichen Verfassung.)—@.] 
| + Hooker's Ecclesiastical Pol'ty, 1. vii. 
| s See Jerome ad Titum,c. i. and Epistol. 85. (in the Benedictine 
| edition, 101.) and the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro sententia 
Hieronymi. The ancient state, as it is described by Jerome, of the 
bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable confir- 
mation from the patriarch Eutychius, (Annal. tom. i. p. 330. Vers. 
Pocock ;) whose testimony I know not how to reject, in spite of all 
the objections of the learned Pearson in his Vindicia Ignatiane, part 
i.e. 1). 
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to have been introduced before the end of the first cen-| 


tury,' were so obvious, and so important for the future 
greatne ess, aS we sl] as the present peace, of christi: unity, 
that it was adopted without delay by all the societies 
which were already scattered over the empire, hi id ac- 
quired in a very early pe ‘riod the sanction of antiqui- 
ty," and is still revered by the most powerful churches, 
both of the east and of the west, as a primitive and 
even as a divine establishment.’ It is needless to ob- 
serve, that the pious and humble presbyters, who were 
first dignified with the episcopal title, could not pos- 
sess, and would probably have rejected, the power 
and pomp which now encircles the tiara of the Roman 
pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. But we 
may define, in a few words, the narrow limits of their 
original jurisdiction, which was chiefly of a spiritual, 
though in some instances of a temporal, nature.” It 
consisted in the administration of the sacraments and 
discipline of the abt the superintendency of reli- 
gious ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in 
number and variety, the consecration of ecclesiastical 
ministers, to whom the bishop assigned their respec- 
tive functions, the management of the public fund, 
and the determination of all such differences as the 
faithful were unwilling to expose before the tribunal 
of an idolatrous judge. These powers, during a short 
period, were exercised according to the advice of tl! 
presbyterial college, and with the consent and ap- 
probation of the assembly of christians. ‘The primi- 
tive Vishops were considered only as the first of their 
equals, and the honourable servants of a free people. 
Whenever the episcopal chair became vacant by death, 





a new president was chosen among b 
the suffrage of the whole congreva ber 
of which supposed himse elf invested with a sacred 





and sacerdotal character,* 




















Provincial cour Such was the mild and « jual consti- 
cils, tution by which the christians were gov- 
erned more than an eadved years after the death of 
the apostles. Every society formed wit! tself a 
separate and independent republic; and al uch tl 
most distant of these little stat ined 
as well as friendly intercourse of 
tions, the christian world was 1 1} 
' } ’ » I Rattan } 
any supreme authority or ltegisiative ass¢ v. \ 
the numbers of the faithful were or | iltinlis 
they discovered the advantages that mi t result f 
a closer union of their interest and designs. T'owards 
the end of tne econd cent: ry. the e] rene { Grreeee 
and Asia ad | the useful institutions of provi 
synods,’ and they may justly be supposed to have bor- 
t See the Introduction to the A ily nse Rn ( ' ‘ ‘ 
name of ange!s, w already instituted in the seven cities of A 
And yet the epist Cc ' 
date) does not Ie to « ve . 
Corinth or Rome 
vu Nulla ecclesia s f », bas ena factas wella 
® the tin of Tert lren 
After we have culties of t conte 
the episcopal goverr t ; 
r yt re ‘ 1 Ge ‘ 
w See Mosheim in the st and second cento ig 
Smyrneos, . sf f exalt e ¢ 1 di 
Clere, Hist. Eccles. | io very blunt censu his ¢ 
Mosheim, witha more critical judgment 16).) su 
. j 
even of the smalier ¢ 
x Nonne ct laici sacerdot sumus? Tertullian, E rt ad { 
titat. ¢. 7 Asthe human heart is still the same, sey ‘ he 
servations which Mr. tiume has made on Enthusia Fscn \ 
i. p. 76 quarto edit.) may be apy deven to real ins 
y [Synods were not the first: ins which inde; dent churches 
took to promote a closertunion. Dioceses were formed at first byt 
annexing of many small churches in the country with a chur 
city Many churches of a city uniting i r themsels or with 
etilllargerchurch, gav etothe metr nor ‘ ( l eee 
Dioceses did not begin ¢ formed till towards the ne of t 
eecond century ; before this period the christians I not esta . ! 
a sufficient number of churches in the country to render s lianas 
sociation necessary. It is towards the middle of the same centary 
that we discover the first traces of the metre sn constitntion. 
Provincial synods did not comm e till towards the middle of the 
third century. and were not the first synods. History gives us ¢ 
tain information of synods held towards the close of the second 


tury, at Ephesus, at Jerusalem, in Pontus, and at Rome, to decide 
the differences w a h existed between the Latin churches = the 
churches of Asia, respecting the time of the celebration of the Pass 
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rowed the model of a representative council from the 
celebrated examples of their own country, the Am- 
phictyons, the Achwan league, or the assemblies of 
the Ionian cities. It was soon established as a cus- 
tom and as a law, that the bishops of the inde pe ndent 
churches should meet in the capital of the province at 
the stated periods of spring and autumn. Their de- 
liberations were assisted by the advice of a few dis- 
tinguished presbyters, and moderated by the presence 
"The ir cde crecs, W hieh were 
styled canons, regulated every important controversy 
‘f faith and discipline; and it was natural to believe 
that a liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit would be 
poured on the united assembly of the delegates of the 


tc t z 


ol listentt ry multi ude 


christian people. ‘The institution of synods was so 
well suited to private ambition, and to public inter- 


space of afew years it was received 
throughout tl whole « npire. A re cular correspon- 


dence was established between the pro- vu, e 
vincial councils, which mutually com- char 
municated and approved their respective proceedings ; 
ind the catholic church soon imed the form, and 
acquired the strength, of a great federative republic.* 
A the legislative authority of tl Progress of 
| irticular ¢ rehes was imsensibly su- copal authori 
ne ded Hv t of coi etls, tt ish is obt | d 
y t ral 1m 1 larger o} f I 
! “ | n they WwW ‘ 
s . i thetr ¢ nmon inte | 
t t wit l i Vi r, the | i 
} } . ‘ j 
t ! ( ry al | } ple Ihe prel I i 
cen y im a | ibly ( I 1 the I 
hortation i t of cor |. scattered t 
t en d pplis | Dy i 
s and matory rhe their def ( f 
lof: They ex ed the unt | i 
the chure it w represented in tl 
{ wl 1 PY \ hi } pe! ved ‘ ‘ 
or l Pring and ma trat it \ 
p ite . l ) sf in ear vy « | 1 tr 
domint e episcop t | \ j 
erl 1 i the Deity. ex ed it f over 
t ! inother world ‘he bishops were the 
( { Christ, the cece I ot the _ 
T ystl ry tit = of ; t 
nt 
\ I exc ve pris - 
noathes ( eter, 1 led t i 
f « ‘ ele : id i 
minrat i the + ‘ 
yud i \ ine! { 
T) { ine en ( 
I 
ay ‘ ‘ The isheoy 
! ne ! i yw ' ded j 
ty of the [ ; m th é i 
‘ | 
| I ‘ nm ex I 
it » 
} 
i ! ‘ 
( i 7 l 
( - ‘ é | Ww 
vit t © ettor 1on ( 
t | ( en crati p tot . - 
t iw . inv 1 wes, Very | 
t i ‘ d op i f 
cley t tism received the InI- 
! t oft a7 ‘ 
et s¥ { ' 
Fi “ ' \ 
Pla k Hu I ‘ ty 
z Acta © ( ad ¢ I I ! 
+h ey f af > at 
M 1 \ re ers 
ai | ! ' af € s xin r 
a A f Gr s illa s o &e 
| t ' | f im l Af 1 ‘ rent 
1 foreign inetit The coalition of the christian churches is 
er f iby M eim, p. 164 f 
Cypriat } rdmired treatise De t te Eecte » p. 75—86 
We may eal to the whole tenor of Cyprian’s conduct, of his 
doctrine, and of his epistles. Le Clerc, in a short life of Cyprian, 


Bibliotheque Universelle, tom. xii, p. 207—378.) has laid him open 


over, (or Easier.) But these synods were not subjected to any rae | with great freedom and accuracy. 
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ous epithets of faction and schism; and the episcopal ;ed with abhorrence, and the aspiring genius of Rome 


was indebted for its rap1 
bours of many active prelates, who, like Cyprian of 
>} 7 


caus i progress to the la- 
thagwe, could reconcile the arts of the most ambi- 
tious statesman with the Christian virtues which seem 
adapted to the character of a saint and martyr.* 

Pre The same causes which at first had 


eminence of 


the metropolitan destroyed the equ lity of the pre sby- 
charent ters, introduced among the bishops a 
pre-eminence ol rank, and from thence a superiority 


of jurisdiction. As often as in the spring and autumn 


they met in provincial svnod, the difference of pe I sonal 


merit and reputation was very s¢ nsibly felt among the 


members of the assembly, and the multitude was Ov- | 











: ' . . . 
erned by the wisdom and eloquence of the few. But 
the order of public proceedings required a more regu- 
lar and less invidious distinction’; the oflice of per- 
peti il preside in the council of each province, Was 
conferred on the bishops of the princip | city, and 
th | io prelates, who s nh acg ed the lofty 
title I J 1 nd primates, cre y prepare i 
themsel tol p over their epi tt brethren the 
‘ t \ which the bist ps | » lat 
ned e the college ol pre pyters Nor $ 
ne hetor in em t n of pre-ermin d pow 
ed amone the metropoltt s the Se ‘ ‘ I 
of 1 fecting to display, in the 1 pom} S 
te temp ral honours and { nt es of the 
‘ \ vhich fe pre sick i; the number ind opu- 
' é t chris ns, Who were s ett rr?! - 
t ‘ > the ints and martyrs who I 
im n id the purity with \ i ey pre- 
‘ t ition { the fait l i been - 
l \ 31 
) t! ‘ t \ | founda- 
tion ( nh W i I very Cause 
eithe r | 1 eccles tieal ¢ it was 
easy es Zome must enjoy the respect, and 
i } i l¢ edien A 4 inces 
4 T! el f{ the | ful bore a S 
f proporti » the « pital ot empire 5 
i the | i iurch Ww the greatest, the most nu- 
rerous I, I egard to the west, the most ancient 
ol : ia ‘ istian est 3] nts, many of which 
had re ve ir religion from the pious labours 
I In id of apos ic founder, 
he ut ast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Co- 
th, 1 nh i tl Cyber were supposed to hav: 
ber | ired with tl preaching and martyrdom of 
most eminent nong the apostles;* and the 
I f Rome very prudently cl ied the i - 
t whate prerogatives we ttributed « er 
‘ n or to tl fice of St. Peter The bish- 
oO] | \ i ft | provi W daisne sed 1 
c il 1 p \ i 1 » Cl i 1 Suc 
wa very curate ex] he christia 
, > : 
I icy B ne power ol Im I \ re ct- 
lf 13, I 1 Ww n ( 
] ’ j 1 Aft t most es 
e zea { t ) 
l t 3% \ For a very is of these 
irre Mos ! iv ri 
\ 69,574. I . Antig Dis 19, 2 
fT 1 i i ; la é eties 
‘ t of t 18 eld y ea 8 urele 
I let to Rom me ' by most of t 
¢ t , m ained i the catl ! 
me t ee Pearson and Dodwell de Sue 
} » Ron t wen vigorously attacked by Spanhe 
M lanea Sa in \ rtotather Hardouin, the mo 
oft eenth ury, who composed the Aineid, represented St 
eter under the gor ! ter of l in hero 
It in f < \ t ef ) ision to St. Peter’s name 
‘ ' 'u ea Pierre Phe same is imperfect 
in ¢ ek, Latin, Na , y uninte ible in our ‘Teutenic 
langu 8 
his allusion ri t in the Syrio.Chaldean, and it was in that 
language that Jesua ¢ st made it Gospel, according to Matthew 
chap. 16. v. 17 Pet s called Cephas, and cepha sign t 
foundation G 
i lrenwus adv. Hereses, iii. 3. Tertullian de Prescripti c. 36 
and Cyprian. Episte ood, 71, 75 Le Clere (Hist. Eccles. p. 764 
and Mosheim (p. 258, 278 our in the interpretation of these pas 
sages. But the loos id rhetorical style of the fathers often appears 


favourable to the pretensions of Rome 


experienced from the nations of Asia and Africa, a 
more vigorous resistance to her spiritual, than she had 
formerly done to her temporal, dominion. The patri- 
otic Cyprian, who ruled with the most absolute sway 
the church of Carthage and the provincial synods, op- 
posed with resolution and success the ambition of the 
Roman pontiff, artfully connected his own cause with 
that of the eastern bishops, and, like Hannibal, sought 
out new allies in the heart of Asia.* If this Punic 
war W arried on without any effusion of blood, 
it was owing much less to the moderation than to 
the weakness of the contending prelates. Invectives 
and excommunications were their only weapons; and 
these, during the progress of the whole controversy, 
they hurled against each other with equal fury and de- 
The hard necessity of censuring either a 
a saint and martyr, distresses the modern 
3, whenever they are obliged to relate the par- 
ticulars of a dispute, in which the champions of re- 


is ¢ 


votion. 
ope. or 


, i 


1ollc 
l L 


ligion indulged such passions as seem much more 
to the senate or to the camp.'! 
The pr lesiastical au- 
thority birth to the memorable dis- 
tinction of the laity and of the elergy, which had been 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The former of 
ppellations comprehended the body of the chris- 
tian people; the latter, according to the signification 
the word, was appropriated to the chosen portion 
hat had been set apart for the service of religion; a 
ler of men which has furnished the most 
important, though not always the most edifying, sub- 
jects for modern history. Their mutual hostilities 
metimes disturbed the peace of the infant church, 
heir zeal and activity were united in the common 
Ci , and the love of power, which (under the most 
insinuate itself into the breasts 
f bis lops and martyrs, animated them to increase the 


nted 
Lat 


ogress of the ece 
5 Laity and clergy. 
gave i 


these a 


t 


ce le br ite d ore 


irtiul disguises) could 


number of their subjects, and to enlarge the limits of 
the christian empire. ‘They were destitute of any tem- 
poral force, and they were for a long time discouraged 


n assisted, by the civil ma- 
gistrates; but they had acquired, and they employed 
within their own society, the two most efficacious in- 
‘f government, rewards and punishments ; 
derived from the pious liberality, the latter 


and oppressed, rather tha 


struments ¢ 


the former 


from the devout apprehensions, of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, which Cbilitiiees end 
had igreeably amused the imagina- revenue of the 
the of Plato, id which subsisted in Cre? 
some degre g the austere sect of the Ess nians,°® 





was pted for a short time in the primitive church. 
[he fervour of the first proselytes prompted them to 

those worldly possessions, which they despised, 
to lay the } of the the feet of the apostles, and 
to content the elves with receiving an equal share 
out of the general distribution.? The progress of the 
christian re i relaxed and cradually abolished this 
ort is Ins tion, which, in hands less pure than 
th of tl pe would too soon have been cor- 
rupted and abused by the returning selfishness of hu- 
man nature; and the converts who embraced the new 
religion were permitted to retain the possession of 


their patrimony, to receive legacies and inheritances, 
id to increase their separate property by all the law- 


ful means of trade and industry. 





Instead of an abso- 





See the sharp epistie from Firmilianus, bishop of Cwsarea, to 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, ap. Cyprian Epistol. 75. 
Concerning this dispute of the re-baptism of heretics; see the 
episties of Cyprian, and the seventh book of Eusebius. 
m From the erigin of these words, see Mosheim, p. 141. Span 


heim, Hist. Eeclesiast. p. 633. The distinction of Clerus and Laicus 
was established before the time of Tertullian. 

a The community instituted by Plato, is more perfect than that 
which Sir Thomas More has imagined for his Utopia. The com- 
munity of women, and that of temporal goods, may be considered as 
inseparable parts of the same system 

Joseph. Autiquitat. xviii. 2. Philo, de Vit. Contemplativ. 

p See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, 5. with Grotius’s Commen- 
tary. Mosheim,in a particular dissertation, attacks the common 
opinion with very inconclusive arguments. 
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lute sacrifice, a moderate proportion was accepted by 
the ministers of the gospel; and in their weekly or 
monthly assemblies, every believer, according to the 


exigency of the occasion, and the measure of his | 


wealth and piety, presented his voluntary offering for 
the use of the common fund.4 Nothing, however in- 
considerable, was refused ; but it was diligently incul- 
cated, that, in the article of tithes, the Mosaic law was 
still of divine obligation; and that since the Jews, un- 
der a less perfect discipline, had been commanded to | 
pay a tenth part of all that the y pees ssed, it would be- 
come the disciples of Christ to distinguish themselves 
bya superior degree of liberality," and to ae quire some 
merit by resigning a supe rfluous treasure, which must 
so soon be annihilated with the world itself." It is 
almost unnecessary to observe, that the revenue of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and flue- 
tuating a nature, must have varied with the poverty or 
the opulence of the faithful, as they were disperse ‘din 
obscure villages, or collected in the great cities of the 
empire. In the time of the emperor Decius, it was 
the opinion of the magistrates, that the christians of 
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without either a special privilege or a particular dis- 
pensation from the emperor or from the senate ;¥ who 
were seldom disposed to grant them in favour of a sect, 
at first the object of their contempt, and at last of their 
fears and jealousy. A transaction however is related 
under the reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers 
that the restraint was sometimes eluded or suspended, 
and that the christians were permitted to claim and toe 
possess lands within the limits of Rome itself.* The 
progress of christianity, and the civil confusion of the 


;} empire, c ontributed to relax the seve rity of the law 8, 


and before the close of the third century many consi- 


| derable estates were bestowed on the opule nt churches 


| of Rome, Milan, ¢ 
| the other great cities of Italy and the provinces. 


}the church; the public 


Rome were possessed of very considerable wealth 3 | 


that vessels of gold and silver were used in their reli- 
gious worship, and that many among their proselytes 
had sold their lands and houses to increase the public 
riches of the sect, at the « Xpense, indeed, of their un- 
fortanate children, who found themselves beggars, be- 
cause their parents had been saints.t We should listen 
with distrust to the suspicic ys of strangers and ene- 
mies: on this occasion, however, the y receive a very 
specious and probable colour from the two following 
circumstances, the only ones that have reached ou: 
knowk dge, which define 
any distinct idea. Almost at the same period, the 
bishop of Carthage, from a society less opulent than 
that of Rome, collected an hundred thousand sester- 
ces, (above eight hundred and fifty pounds sterling, 

on a sudden call of charity to redeem the brethren of 
Numidia, who had been carried away captives by the 
barbarians of the desert.“ About an hundred years 
before the reign of Decius, the Roman church had re- 
ceived, in a single donation, the sum of two hundred 
thousand sesterces from a stranger of Pontus, who 
proposed to fix his residence in the capital.* These 
oblations, for the most part, were made in money ; nor 


any precise Sums, or convey 


was the society of christians either desirous or capable 
of acquiring, to any considerable degree, the incum- 
brance of landed property. It had been provided by 
several laws, which were enacted with the same de- 
sign as our statutes of mortmain, that no real estates 
should be given or bequeathed to any corporate body, 





q Justin Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. Tertullian, Aj.olog, c. 39 
r Irenwus ad. H@res. |. iv. c. 27, 34. ms gen in Num Hom. ii 
Cyprian de Unitat, Eccles. Constitut. Apostol. |. ij. c. 34,35. with the 
notes of Cotelerius. The Constitutions eee: this divine pre 
pt, by declaring that priests are as much above kings, as the soul is 
above the body Among the tithable articles, they enumerate cor: 
wine, oil, and wool. On this interesting subject, consult Prideaux's 
History of Tithes, and Fra Paolo delie Materie Beneficiarie ; two 
writers of a very different character 
s The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thousand, 
was productive of the same effects. Most of the donations express 
their motive, “appropinquante mundi fine.” Sce Mosheim’s Ge 
neral History of the Church, vol. i. p. 457 
t Tum suinma cura est fratribus 
Ut sermo testatur loquax 
Oftferre, fundis venditis, 
Sestertiorum millia, 
Addicta avorum predia 
Fedis sub auctionibus, 
Successor exheres gemit 
Sanctis egens parentibus 
Hec occuluntur abditis 
Ecclesiarum in angulis, 
Et sumina pietas creditur 
Nudare dulces liberos 
Prudent. rt¢: ersgaver, Hymn. 2 
The subsequent conduct of the deacon Laurence only proves how 


ce 


proper a use was made of the wealth of the Roman church; it was | 


undoubtedly very considerable; but Fra Paolo (c. 3.) appears to ex 


uggerate, when he supposes, that the successors of Commodus were 
urged to persecute the christians by their own avarice, or that of 
their pretorian prefects. 

u Cyprian. Epistol. 62. 

s@crtullian de Prescriptione, c. 20, 


‘arthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
The bishop was the natural steward of  pistribotion of 
stock was in- the revenue. 

trusted to his care without account or eontrol; the 
presbyters were confined to their Spiritu al fi nections, 
and the more de pendent order of deacons was solely 
employed in the management and distribution of the 
ecclesiastical revenue.* If we may give credit to the 
vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were too 
many among his African bre thre n, who, in the execu- 
tion of their charge, violated every precept, not only 
of evangelic perfection, but even of moral virtue. By 


; some ot these unfaithful stewards the riches of the 


church were lavished in sensual pleasures, by others 
they were perverted to the purposes of private gain, of 
fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious usury." But as 
long as the contributions of the christian people were 
free and unconstrained, the abuse of their confidence 
could not be very fre quent, and the general uses to 


which their liberality was applied, reflected honour on 


the religious society. A decent portion was reserved 
for the maintenance of the bishop and his clergy; a 
sufficient sum was allotted for the ¢ cpenses of the pub- 


lic worship, of which the feasts of love, the a ape, as 
they were called, constituted a very pleasing part. The 
whole remainder was the sacred patrimony of the poor. 
According to the discretion of the bish p, it was dis- 
tributed to support widows and orphans, the lame, 


the sick, and the aged of the community; to com- 
fort strangers and pilgrims, and t eviate the mis- 
fortunes of prisoners and captives, more especially 
when their sufferings had been occasioned by their 
firm attachment to the cause of religion. A vene- 


united the most distant 
provinces, arin the smaller congregations were cheer- 
fully assisted by the alms of their more opulent breth- 
ren. Such an institution, which P id less regard to 
the merit than to the diate 3s of the object, very mate- 


rous intercourse of charity 


rially conduced to the progress of christianity. ‘The 
pagans, who were actuated hy a sense of humanity, 
while they derided the doctrines, acknowledged the 
benevolence. of the new sect.® The prospect ot im- 
mediate reli f and of future prot ection allured into its 
hospitable bosom many of those unhappy persons 
whom the ne a ct of the we orld would have abandoned 
sickness, and of old age. 


‘ 


to the miseries of want, of 
There is some reason to believe, that gre 
infants, w 7 according to the inhuman practice of the 
times, had been exposed by their parents, were fre- 


que ntly rescued from death, baptized, educated, and 


numbers ot 


y Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of the old 
law; “Collegium, si nullo speciali privilegio subnixum sit, heredita 
tem capere non posse, dubium non est.’ Fra Paolo (c. 4.) thinks 


that these regulations had been much neglected since the reign of 
Valerian. 

z Hist. August. p. 131. The ground had been public; and was 
now disputed between the society of christians, and that of butchers, 

a Constitut. Apostol. ii. 35 

b Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 89. Epistol.65. The charge is confirmed 
by the 19th and 2Uth canon of the council of Iliberis 

‘¢ See the apologies of Justin, Tertullian, &ce 

i The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their most distant 
brethren is gratefully celebrated by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb, 





| lL. iv. c. 23, 


e See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epist. 49.) seems mortified, that 
the cliristian charity maintains not only their own, but likewise the 
heathen poor. 
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maintained by 


expense of the 


the piety of the christians, and at the 
public treasure.‘ 

If. It is the undoubted right of every 
society to exclude from its communion 
and benefits such among its members as reject or vio- 
late regulations which have 
general consent. 
the , 
against scandalous sinners, and particularly those who 


Excommuni 
cation, 


those been established by 
In the exercise of this power, the 


censures of 
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christian church were chiefly directed | 
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an inadequate satisfaction to the divine justice ; and it 
was always by slow and painful gradations that the 
sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, was re-admitted into 
the bosom of the church. A sentence of perpetual 
excommunication was, however, reserved for some 
| crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and particularly 
for the inexcusable re lapse s of those penitents who had 
already experienced and abused the clemency of their 


ecclesiastical superiors. According to the circum- 











were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incontinence ;| stances or the number of the guilty, the exercise of the 
against the authors, or the followers, _ any heretical | christian dise ipline was varied by the discretion of the 
opinions which had been condemned by the judgment} bishops. ‘The councils of Ancyra and Illiberis were 
of the episcopal order; and against ere unhappy | held about the same time, the one in Galatia, the other 
persons, who, whether from choice or from compul-|in Spain; but their respective canons, which are still 
sion, had polluted themselves after their baptism by] extant, seem to breathe a very different spirit. The 
any act of idolatrous worship. The consequences of | Galatian, who after his baptism had repeatedly sacri- 
excommunication were of a temporal as well as a} ficed to idols, might obtain his pardon by a penance of 
spiritual nature The christian against whom it was| seven years; and if he had seduced others to imitate 
pronounced, was deprived of any part in the oblations | his example, only three years more were added to the 
of the faithful. ‘The ties both of religious and of pri-|term ofhis exile. But the unhap Py Spaniard, who had 
vate friendship were diss lved : he found himself a} committed the same offence, was de prived of the hope 
profane object of abhorrence to the persons whom hi of reconciliation, even in the article of death; and his 
the most esteemed, or by whom he had been the most] idolatry was placed at the head of a list of seventeen 
tenderly beloved; and as far as an expulsion from a| other crimes, against which a sentence no less terrible 
respectable society could imprint on his character a| was pronounced. Among these we may distinguish 
k of disgrace, he was shunned or suspected by the | the inexpiable guilt of calumniating a bishop, a pres- 
r¢ ity of m k i "The situat 1 of the unfor-| byter, or even a deacon. 
mate exiles wasi elf very painful and melancholy; The well-tempe a mixture of libe- The dienity of 
but it wsually haj the pp l 3 far ex-| raiity ind rigour, the judicious dispe N- episcopal govern- 
CEEK their sufferings. “Ihe iefits of the christian | sation of rewards and punishments, ac= ment. 
( nion were those of eternal life, nor could they| cording to the maxims of policy as well as justice, 
‘ m their minds the awful opinion, that to those | constituted the Auman strength of the church. The 
tical governors by whom they were ¢ lemn-| bishops, whose paternal care extended itself to the 
‘ e Deity had committed the keys of hell and of | government of both worlds, were sensible of the im- 
| The her indeed, who might be sup-| portance of these prerogatives, and covering their am- 
} ted by the consel sness of their intentions, and by bition with the fair pretence of the love of order, they 
the flattering hope that they alone had discovered the | were jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline 
true path of salvation, endeavoured to regain, in their} so necessary to prevent the desertion of those troops 
separate semblies, those comforts, temporal as well | which had enlisted themselves under the banner of the 
sp! ul, whi they no longer derived from the| cross, and whose numbers every day became more 
it society of christi Sut almost all those who | consider ible. From the imperious declamations of 
had reluctantly ye | to the power of vice or idolatry, | Cyprian, we should naturally conclude, that the doc- 
were sensible of their fallen condition, and anxiously |trines of excommunication and penance formed the 
desirous of being restored to the benefits of the chris-| most essential part of religion; and that it was much 
tian communion lless dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect 
With reoard treatment of these penitents, two} the observance of the moral duties, than to de spise the 
ite opi , the one of justice, the other of merey,|censures and authority of their bishops. Sometimes 
divided the primitive church. The more rigid and in-| we might imagine that we were listening to the voice 
flexible casuists refused them for ever, and without| of Moses, when he commanded the earth to open, and 
exception, tl st place in the holy community, | to swallow up, in consuming flames, the rebellious race 
which they had rraced or deserted, and leaving | which refused obedience to the priesthood of —_ 
em to the remorse of ag y co ice, indulged | and we ould sometimes suppose that we heard a 
em only wi f y of hope, that the contrition of | Roman consul asserting the majesty of ic weet 
r life and death might possibly be accepted by the |}and declaring his inflexible resolution to enforce the 
Supreme Beu A milder sentiment was embraced | rigour ofthelaws. ‘If such irregularities are suffered 
in practice as well as in theory, by the purest and most | with impunity, Sab is thus that the aan of Carthage 
respect of the Christian churches , gates of chides the lenity of his colle ague,) if such irregular 
econciliation and of heaven were seldom shut against ties are suffered, i re is an end of episcopal vigour ;* 
the returning penitent 4 but a severe 1s mn form |an end of the sublime and divine power of grove ring 
of discipline was instituted, which, while it served to| the church, an end of christianity itself.” C yprian 
expiate his crime, might powerfully deter the spect i-| had renounced those tempora 11 honours, which it is 
tors from the imitation of his example. Th iunbled by | probable he we uld never have obtained;! but the ac- 
. a publie confession, emaciated by fasting | | quisition of su ch absolute command over the con- 
"and elothed in sackcloth, the penitent] sciences and understanding of a congregation, however 
lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, imploring | obscure or despised by the world, is more truly grateful 
with tears the pardon of his offences, and soliciting | anise ee sia 
the prayers of the faithful Ifthe fault was ofa very] j See in Dupin, Bibliotheque Keelesiastique, tom. ii. p. 304—312. a 
hein 3 nature, whole years of penance were esteem«¢ d | short but rational exposition of the canons of those councils, which 
} were assembled in the first moments of tranquillity, after the perse- 
oo m . ae | cution of Diocletian. This persecution had been much less severely 
f Such, at st, has been the laudable conduct of more modern felt in Spain than in Galatia; a difference which may, insome mea 
ssionaries, under the sar rcumstances. Alove three thousand | sure, account for the contrast of their regulations. 
new-born infant re annually exposed in the streets of Pekin. See} & 4 yprian, Epist, 69. 
Le Comte Memoires sur la Chine, and the Recherches surles Chinois | 1 [This supposition seems to have little foundation ; the birth and 
et lea Egyptien om. i. pm 6) talents of St. Cyprian would lead us to a different conclusion. 
¥ e Montanists and the Novatians, who adhered to this opinion | Thascius Cocilias Cyprianus Carthaginensis, artis oratorie profes- 
with the greatest r ir and obstinacy, found themselves at last in | sione clarus, magnam sihi gioriam, opes, honores acquisivit, epulari- 
the number of excommunicated heretics. See the learned and ce | bus connie et largis dapibus assuetus, pretiosa veste conspicuus, auro 
pious Moshe'm, Secul. ii. and iii | atque purpura fulgens, fascibus oblectatus et honoribus, stipatus cli- 
h Dionysius ap. Euseb. iv. 23, Cyprian, de Lupsis. entium cuneis, frequentiore comitatu officii agminis honestatus ut 
i Cave's Primitive Cl ristianity, p artiii.ec. 5. ‘The admirers of an- | ipse de se —— Epistola ad Donatum. (See Dr. Cave Hist, lit- 
tiquity regret the loss of this public penance terar. vol. i. p. 87.) —G@.] 
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to the pride of the human heart, than the possession of 
the most despotic power, impose d by arms and conquest 
on a reluctant people. 


Recapitulation of 


the five causes perhaps tedious, inquiry, I have at- 
tempted to display the s« condary causes which so 
efficaciously assisted the truth of the christian religion. 
If among these causes we have discovered any arti- 
ficial ornaments, any accidental circumstances, or any 
mixture of error and passion, it cannot appear surpris- 
ing that mankind should be the most s« nsibly affected 
by such motives as were suited to their imperfect n 
ture. It was by the aid of these causes, exclusive 
zeal, the immediat expectation of another world, the 
claim of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and th 
constitution of the primitive church, that Christianity 
spread itself with so much success in the Roman em- 
pire ° | 


To the first of these the christians were indebted 
for their invincible valour, which disdained to cal 
late with the enemy whom they were resolved to van- 
quish. The three supplied their 
valour with the formidable arms The last of 
these causes united their courage, directed their arms, 
and gave their efforts that irresistible weight, which 
even a small band of well-trained and intrepid volun- 


yitu- 


u 


succeeding causes 


most 





teers has so often possessed over an undisciplined 
multitude, ignorant of the subject, and careless of th 

event of the war. In the various religions of poly- 
Weakness of poly- theism, some wandering f tics of 
theism. Egypt and Syria, who addressed them- 
selves to the credulous superstition of the populace, 
were perhaps the order of priests™ that derived thei 


j 





whole sup rt 


Vi protes- 
sion, and were very deeply iffected by a pel ial « - 
cern for the fety or prosperity of their tutelar deitic 
The ministers of polytheism, both in Rome id in the 
provinces, were, for the most part, men of a noble 
birth, and of an affluent fortune, who received ; in 


honourable aistinc 
or of sacrifice, exhibited, very frequently at 
their sac 
indifft rence | the ancient rites, according 
the laws and fashion of their country. As they wer 
in the 


: . ] ‘ = 
tion the care of a celebrated temple, 


a p iblie 
and with cold 


own expense, the red games,” 


performed to 


ordinary occupations of life, their zeal 


engaged | 


and devotion were seldom animated by a sense of in- 
terest, or by the habi f an ecclesiastical characte 
Confined o thelr respective temples ; id cities, they 
remained without any connexion of discipline or go- 
vernment; ind whilst they acknowledged tl suy 
jurisdicti f the senate, of the college of por : 

} { ' r +h ; ly j 
i ol nperor, tl e clVll magi es « ‘ 

’ ' . 
themsei ve with the « Sy taSk olf maint ing in pe f 
and dignity, the gen¢ lw ip of mankind We 
hav ilr é h l I | , and how 
1 ert ‘ he reliow i its ol p lytl 1 
T V r 4 f wi t ¢ r l, to the 
| worki of Th : 

ae cre tan f th I lon ¢ - 
1 i tl pec well 1 y thelr devoe- 
tion; and as long t v iccessfully 
prostituted to a thousar deities, it w ireely 
pos ible that their hearts « 1 be i eptibl fa y 
sincere or lively passion for any of them. 
ve : When christianity app 1 in the 

I s ism ot 1] 4} C. ] 
the world World, eve nese faint al mipe ct 

f r impressions had lost much of their 
tu \ 

, original power. Human reason, which 
by its unassisted ength 1s incapable of perceiving 
the mysteries of faith, had al re idy obtained an « sy 

The arts, the manners, and the vices of the priests of the in 
goddess, are very humorously d ibed by Apuleius, in the eighth 
book of his Metamorphoses 

n The office of Asiarch was of this nature, and is frequently 
mentioned in Aristides, the Inscriptions, &c. It w nual and 
elective. None but the vainest citizens could desire the ho ur 


none but the most wealthy could support the expense See in the 
Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 200. with how much indifference Philip 
the Asiarch conducted himself in the martyrdom of Polycarp. There 
were likewise Bithbyniarchs, Lyciarchs, &c. 
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In the course of this important, though | 
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| triumph over the folly of paganism ; and when Tertul- 
lian or Lactantius employ their labours in exposing its 
| falsehood and extravagance, they are obliged to tran- 
scribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. 
The contagion of these sceptical writings had been 
diffused far beyond the number of their readk 


ort 


’ The 
fashion of incredulity was communicated from the 
philosopher to the man of pleasure or business, from 
the noble to the plebe lan, and from the master to the 
ial slave who waited at his table, and who « 


Irie erly 
| listened to the freedom of his conversation. On public 
| occasions the philosophic part of mankind affected to 

treat with respect and dec ney the religious institu- 


tions < f the ir country 5 but their secret conte mpt pe ne 











trated through the thin and awkward disguise, and 
even the people, when they discovs red that their deities 
were jected and derided bv those whose r k or un- 
derstanding they were accustomed to reverence, wert 
filled with doubts and apprehensions concerul the 
truth of th e doctri es, to which the y had vielde ‘ 
most implicit belief The decline ent prej 
exposed a very ume 1 Pp tion ¢ 1uman kind to the 
danger of a | f {1 comfortiless situation A stat 
of scepticism ids ense may amuse afew i | UISILI VE 
mind But p ice of superstition is so congenial 
to 1 multi if they are forcibly wakened, 
the s of their ple g Vi Iheir 
love i i us | | nat |, their curl y 
with regard to future events, and their strong propensity 
to extend their hop yeyond the limits of the 
VISID W lw ( pri i} L¢ WW ich tay I 
the establishment of V eism. s l 
V I ee i leving, 1 bill of . 
> i i ly \ i t pro ce 
| y we l I ( l is ovner il i I} 
som ( tl I a | ta I I 
might ih pied t dese t ples of 
Juy 1A if, in the dec ( ment, the 
wi nof P h inte la ine 
revel l oI ed to 1 | ( n il estes n 
ind cr ict wi tire me tli \ S ac ed 
with all t d curl ( : 
id tl V ( } i tl | l ° 
} Sit * I ere i dise! ( il eir 
irtificial | ‘ hut ¢ ly susee le . 
Sil I ( tachn ts; an ( I 
ce CT I \ ' st lent te \ ‘ 
pl i ieir ine ify tl r ( é 
ne of é p J who incline ) 
e til l ti Lot viewtin Wi oni ° 
ri id i cn it | haps 
( pri lt iis 8 ‘ wi not Sthii tI re pid 
j \] I niversal 
It ] be l I Low 1 trutl 
well propriety, that the ec ts of 
Rome prepare 1 facil ed se « ' 
pre] 
christ ty. I th ec d ec} er of 
{ work we have atter ted to « xpl in in what 1 l- 
er the 1 t civilized | f Europe, A 
Africa, were united under the mi { - 
reign, and gradually connected by t I ti é 
ties of law f ers, and of lar 7 The Jews 
of Palestine, who had fondly expected a tem des 
liverer, gave s 1 a reception to the miracles of the 
divine Proph t it was f du cessary to pub- 
lish, or at least to preserve, any Hebrew gospel.? Th 
uthentic histories of tl ctions of Christ were com- 
posed In the Greek language, at considerable dis- 
tance from Jerusalem, and after the Gentile converts 
| his er uM not so t { t he 
A great iber of Jey we ‘ r ! 
baptized in two d Acts of Apost r) 
formed the firs ! G 
p The modern critics are not disposed to l« r 
ilmost Unanimously as t, that & Matthew nposed a Hl V 
pel, of which only the Greek tra t } t t It seems, 
however, dangerous to ect their testim 
} here are strong reasons to confirm this testimony, Pay who 
was contemporary with the apostle John, says positively that Mat 





| thew wrote the discourses of Jesus Christ in Hebrew, and that ea 
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were grown extremely numerous.4 As soon as those 
histories were translated into the Latin tongue, they 
were perfectly intelligible to all the subjects of Rome, 
excepting only to the peasants of Syria and Egypt, 
for whose benefit particular versions were afterwards 
made. ‘The public highways, which had been con- 
structed for the use of the legions, opened an easy 
passage for the christian missionaries from Damascus 
to Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain 
or Britain; nor did those spiritual conquerors encoun- 
ter any of the obstacles which usually retard or pre- 
vent the introduction of a foreign religion into a distant 
country. There is the strongest reason to believe, that 
before the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, the 
faith of Christ had been preached in every province, 
Historical view 204 1n all the great cities of the empire ; 
of the progress but the foundations of the several con- 
of christianity oregations, the numbers of the faithful 
who composed them, and their proportion to the un- 
believing multitude, are now buried in obscurity, or 
disguised by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect 
circumstances, however, as have reached our know- 
ledge concerning the increase of the christian name in 
Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and in the west, 
we shall now proceed to relate, without neglecting the 
real or imaginary acquisitions which lay beyond the 
frontiers of the Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from 
the Euphrates to the Ionian sea, were 


Ss 
In the east. 


the principal theatre on which the apostle of the Gen- | 


tiles displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, were 
diligently cultivated by his disciples; and it would 
that, during the two first centuries, the most 
considerable body of christians was contained within 
those limits. Among the societies which were insti- 
tuted in Syria, none were more ancient or more illus- 
trious than those of Damascus, of Berea or Aleppo, 
and of Antioch. 


Ss 


seem 


churches of Asia; Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Thyatira," Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia; and 
their colonies were soon diffused over that populous 
country. 
prus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, gave a favourable reception to the new religion ; 


and christian republics were soon founded in the cities | 


of Corinth, of Sparta, and ot Athens.* The antiquity 


of the Greek and Asiatic churehes allowed a sufficient | 


space of time for their increase and multiplication, and 
even the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics serve 
to display the flourishing condition of the orthodox 


church, since the 





one inter ted itas he could. This Hebrew was the Syrio-chaldaic 
dialect, then in use at Jerusalem : Origen, St. Ireneus, Eusebius, St. Je 
rome, and St. Epiphanias, confirm this account. Jesus Christ himself 
preached in Syrio-chaldaic. This is proved by many words which | 
he used, and which the evangelists have carefully translated. St. 
Paul, when iranguing the Jews, made use of the same language. 

Acts of the Apostles, chap. 20, v. 2.—chap. 17. v. 4.—chap. 26. v. 14 
The opinions of some critics are of little avail against incontroverti 
ble testimony, besides, their principal objection is, that St. Matthew 
quotes from the Old Testament, according to the Greek version of 
the septuagint; but they are not correct, for of the ten quotations 
which are found in bis gospel, seven are evidently taken from the 
Hebrew text, and the other three do not differ from it,—besides, 
these lastare not literal citations. St. Jerome says positively con 
cerning acopy of this gospel, which he had seen in the library at Cx 
sarea, that the citations were made in Fflebrew. (in Catal More 
modern critica,amonge other M rclis, express no doubt upon this 
question lhe Greek version a rs to have been made in the time 
of t A post » St. Jerome and St. Augustine affirm, perhaps | 
e ! of them.—@ 

q' the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and in the cities of | 
Alexa i intio Rome, and Ephesus. See Mill. Prolegomena | 
ad. Nov. Testament Dr. Lardner’s fair and extensive collection 
vol, xv. 

r The Alogians (Epiphanius de Hmres. 61.) disputed the genuine 


ness of the Apocalypse, because the church of Thyatira wos not yet 
founded. Epiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates himself from 
the difficulty by ingeniously supposing, that St. John wrote in the 
spirit of prophecy. See Abanzit Discours sur l’Apocalypse, 

s The episties of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. Euseb. iv. 23.) point 
out many churches in Asia and Greece. That of Athens seems to 
have been one of the least flourishing. 

( 12 
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The prophetic introduction of the | 
Apocalypse has described and immortalized the seven | 


In a very early period, the islands of Cy-| 


. . . j 
appellation of heretics has always | 
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been applied to the less numerous party. To these 
domestic testimonies we may add the confession, the 
complaints, and the apprehensions of the gentiles 
themselves. From the writings of Lucian, a philoso-= 
pher who had studied mankind, and who describes 
their manners in the most lively colours, we may 
learn, that, under the reign of Commodus, his native 
country of Pontus was filled with Epicureans and 
christians. Within fourscore years after the death of 
Christ," the humane Pliny laments the magnitude of 
the evil which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In 
his very curious epistle to the emperor Trajan, he af- 
firms, that the temples were almost deserted, that the 
sacred victims scarcely found any purchasers, and that 
the superstition had not only infected the cities, but 
had even spread itself into the villages and the open 
country of Pontus and Bithynia.” 

Without descending into a minute The churchof 
scrutiny of the expressions, or of the Antioch. 
motives, of those writers who either celebrate or la- 
ment the progress of Christianity in the east, it may 
in general be observed, that none of them have left us 
any grounds from whence a just estimate might be 
formed of the real numbers of the faithful in those 
provinces. One circumstance, however, has been for- 

| tunately preserved, which seems to cast a more dis- 
| tinet light on this obscure but interesting subject. Un- 
| der the reign of Theodosius, after christianity had en- 
| joyed, during more than sixty years, the sunshine of im- 
perial favour, the ancient and illustrious church of An- 
| tioch consisted of one hundred thousand persons, three 
| thousand of whom were supported out of the public 
| oblations.* ‘The splendour and dignity of the queen 
of the east, the acknowledged populousness of Cesa- 
rea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of 
two hundred and fifty thousand souls in the earth- 
| quake which afflicted Antioch under the elder Justin,’ 
| are so many convineing proofs that the whole number 
of its inhabitants was not less than half a million, and 
that the christians, however multiplied by zeal and 
| power, did not exceed a fifth part of that great city. 
How different a proportion must we adopt when we 
compare the persecuted with the triumphant church, 
the west with the East, remote villages with populous 
towns, and countries recently converted to the faith, 
| with the place where the believers first received the 
appellation of Christians! It must not, however, be 
dissembled, that, in another passage, Chrysostom, to 
whom we are indebted for this useful information, 
computes the multitude of the faithful as even supe- 
rior to that of the Jews and pagans.” But the solution 
of this apparent difficulty is easy and obvious. The 
eloquent preacher draws a parallel between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical constitution of Antioch; be- 
tween the list of christians who had acquired heaven 
by baptism, and the list of citizens who had a right to 
| share the public liberality. Slaves, strangers, and in- 
fants were comprised in the former; they were ex- 
cluded from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alexan- 
idria, and its proximity to Palestine, 
gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It was at 
first embraced by great numbers of the Therapeute, or 
Essenians of the lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which 
had abated much of its reverence for the Mosaic cere- 


In Egypt. 
| 
| 
| 





} t Lucian in Alexandro, c 25. Christianity, however, must have 
| heen very unequally diffused over Pontus; since, in the middle of 
the third century there were no more than seventeen believers in the 
extensive diocese of Neo-Cwrsarea. M.de Tillemont, Memoires 
Ecclesiast. tom. iv. p. 675. from Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, who 
were themselves natives of Cappadocia. 

According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the con- 
sulship of the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our present era, Pliny 
was sent into Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the year 110. 

v Plin. Epist. x. 97. 

x Chrysostom. Opera, tom. vil. p. 658, 810. : 

y John Malela, tom. «i. p. 144. He draws the same conclusion 
with regard to the populousness of Antioch. 

z Chrysostom, tom, i. 592. I am indebted for these passages, 
though not for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner, Credibil- 
ity of the Gospel History, vol. xii. p. 370. 


mee 
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monies. The austere life of the Essenians, their fasts and | 
excommunications, the community of goods, the love 
of celibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and the warinth 
though not the purity of their faith, already offered a 
very lively i image of the primitive discipline.* It was in 
the school of Alexandriz a that the christian theology ap- | 

ears to have assumed a regular and scientifical form ; 
and when Hadrian visited Egypt, he found achurch com- 
posed of Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently imports ant to 
attract the notice of that inquisitive prince.» But the 
progress of christianity was for a long time confined 
within the limits of a single city, which was itself a 
foreign colony, and till the close of the second cen-| 
tury the predecessors of Demetrius were the only 
prelates of the Egyptian church. Three bishops were 
consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, and the num- 
ber was increased to twenty by his successor Hera- 
clas. The body of the natives, a people distinguished | 
by a sullen inflexibility of temper,‘ entertained the new 
doctrine with coldness and reluctance : and even in the 
time of Origen, it was rare to meet with an Egyptian 
who had surmounted his early prejudices in favour of 
the sacred animals of his country.* As soon, indeed, 
as christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of those | 
barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsation; the 
cities were filled with bishops, and the deserts of The- 
bais swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and 
provincials flowed into the capacious 
bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange or odious, 
whoever was guilty or suspected, might hope, in the 
obscurity of that immense capital, to elude the vigil- 
ance of the law. In such a various conflux of nations, 
every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood, every 
founder, whether of a virtuous or criminal association, 
might easily multiply his disciples or accomplices. 
The christians of Rome, at the time of the accidental 
persecution of Nero, are represent d by Tacitus as al- 
ready amounting to a very great multitude,‘ and the 
language of that great historian is almost similar to the 
style employed by Livy, when he relates the intro- 
duction and the suppression of the rites of Bacchus. 
After the Bacchanals had awakened the severity of the 
senate, it was likewise apprehended that a very great 
multitude, as it were another people, had been initiated 
into those abhorred mysteries. A more careful inqui- 
ry soon demonstrat d, that the offenders did not exceed 
seven thousand ; a number indeed sufficiently alarming, 
when considered as the object of public justice.é It is 


In Rome. 


with the same candid allowance that we should inter-| 
| of learning and authority over all the countries on this 


pret the vague expressions of Tacitus, and in a former 


instance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowds | 
| faintly reflected on the remote provinces of Sy} iin and 


of deluded fanatics who had forsaken the established 
worship of the gods. The church of Rome was un- 
doubtedly the first and most populous of the empire; 
and we are possessed of an authentic record which at- 
tests the state of religion in that city about the middle 
of the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight 
years. The clergy, at that time, consisted of a bi shop, 
forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as many sub-dea- 
cons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, exorcists, 





a Basnage, Histoire des Juifs,!.2. ¢. 20—23. has examined with | 
the most critical accuracy, the curious treatise of Philo, which de. | 
scribes the Therapeute. By proving that it was composed as early 
as the time of Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spite of Euse 
bius (1. ii. ¢. 17.) and a crowd of modern catholics, that the Thera 
peute were neither christians nor monks. It still remains probable 
that they changed their name, preserved their manners, adopted 
some new articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers of the 
Egyptian Ascetics 

b See a letter of Hadrian, inthe Augustan History, p. 245. 

e For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudot's 
History, p. 24,&c. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch 

futychius, (Annal. tom. i, p. 334, Vers. Pocock.) and its internal 
evidence would alone be a sufficient answer to all the objections 
which Bishop Pearson has urged in the Vindicie Ignatiane. i 


4 Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16. 

e Origen contra Celsum, I. i. p. 40. 

f Ingens multitudo is the expression of Tacitus, xv. 44. 

e¢ T. Liv. xxxix. 13,15—17. Nothing could exceed the horror and 
consternation of the senate on the discovery of the Bacchanalians, 
whose depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy. 


and porters. The number of widows, of the infirm, 
and of the poor, who were maintained by the oblations 


|of the faithful, amounted to fifteen hundred.” From 


reason, as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we 
may venture to estimate the christians of Rome at about 
fifty thousand. ‘The populousness of that great capital 


| cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained; but the most 
| modest calculation will not surely reduce it lower than 


a million of inhabitants, of whom Christians might 
constitute at the most a twentieth part.’ : 
The western provincials appeared tO mn Africa and 
have derived the knowledge of christian- the western pro 
ity from the same source which had dif- ¥'"°**- 
fused among them the language, the sentiments, and 
the manners of Rome. In this more important cireum- 
stance, Africa, as wel! as Gaul, was gradually fashion- 
ed to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the many favourable occasions which might invite 
the Roman missionaries to visit the Latin provinces, it 
was late before they passed either the sea r the Alps ;* 
nor can we discover in those great countries any assur- 


ed traces, either of faith or of persecution that ascend 





higher than the reign of the Antonines. slow pro- 
ogress of the gospel in the cold climate of Gaul, v 

extremely different from the eagerness with which it 
seems to have been received on the burn ing sands of 
Africa. The African christians soon formed one of the 
principal members of the primitive church. The prac- 
tice introduced into that peeves , of appointing bishe ps 


to the most inconsiderable towns, and very frequently 
to the most obscure vil! izes, contributed to multip y 
the splendour and importance of their religious socie- 
ties, which during the course of the third century were 
animated by the zeal of Tertullian, directed by the abi- 
lities of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of 
Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, we turn our eyes 
towards Gaul, we must content ourselves with discov- 
ering, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, the feeble and 
united congregations of Lyons and Vienna; and even 
as late as the reign of Decius, we are assured, that ina 
few cities only, Arles, Narbonne, Thoulouse, Limoges, 
Clermont, T: urs, and Paris, some seattered church 

were supported by the devotion of a sinall number of 
christians.™ Silence is indeed very consistent with 
devotion, but as it is seldom compatible with zeal, we 
may perceive and lament the languid state of christian- 
ity In those provinces which had exchar ved the Celtic 
for the Latin tongue; since they did not, during the 
three first centuries, give birth toa single ecclesiastical 
writer. From Gaul, which claimed a just pre-eminence 


side of the Alps, the light of the go pel was more 


Britain; and if we maycredit the vehement assertions 

Tertullian, they had already received the first rays 
of the faith, when he addressed his apereny * to the 
magistrates of the emperor Severus." But the obscure 


h Eusebius, 1. vi.c. 43. The Latin translator ‘M. de Valois) has 
thought proper t 
This proportion of the presbyters and of the poor, to the rest of 
the people, was originally fixed by Burnet, Travels into Italy, p 
168.) and is approved by Moyle. (Vol. ii. p. 151 They were both 
unacquainted with the passage of Chrysostom, which converts their 
conjecture almost into a fact. 


y reduce the number of preshyters to forty-four 


k Serius trans Alpes, religione Dei suscepta Sulpicius Severus, | 
ii. These were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons See Eusebius, v 
i. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiasi. tom. ii. p. 316 According to the 


| Donatists, whose assertion is confirmed hy the tacit acknowledg 
| ment of Augustin, Africa was the last of the provinces which re 


ceived the gospel. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. i. p 754 
1 Tum primum intra Gallias martyria visa Sulp. Severas, |. ii. 
With regard to Africa, see Tertullian ad Scapulam,c. 3 It is ima 
gined that the Scyllitan martyrs were the first (Acta Sincera Ruinart. 
p. 34 One of the adversaries of Apuleius seems to have been a 
christian. Apolog. p. 496, 497. edit. Delphin. 
m Rare in aliquibus civitutibus ecclesiw, paucorom Christianorum 
devotione, resurgerent. Acta Sincera, p. 140. Gregory of Tours, |. i. 
28. Mosheim, p. 207,449. There is some reason to believe, that, 
in thet veginning of the fourth century, the extensive dioceses of 
Liege, of Treves, and of Cologne, composed a single bishopric, which 
_ been wr recently founded. See Memoires de Tillemont, tom. 
part. i 43, 411. 
n The date of Tertullian’s Apology is fixed, in a dissertation of 
Mosheim, to the year 198, 


Se 
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and imperfect origin of the western churches of Europe | 
has been so ne glige ntly recorded, that if we would re =| 


late the time and manner of their foundation, we must 
supply the silence of antiquity by those legends which 
avarice or superstition long afterwards dictated to the 
monks in the lazy gloom of their convents.° Of these 
holy romances, that of the apostle St. James can alone, 
by its single extravagance, deserve to be mentioned. 
From a peaceful fisherman of the lake of Gennesareth, 


he was transformed into a valorous knight, who charg- | 


ed at the head of the Spanish chivalry in their battles 
against the Moors. The gravest historians have 
celebrated his exploits; the miraculous shrine of 
Compostella displayed his power; and the sword of a 
military order, assisted by the terrors of the inquisition, 


was sufficient to remove every _obje ction of profane | 


criticism.! 

Beyond thelimits ‘Lhe progress of christianity was not 
of the Romanem- confined to the Roman empire; and ac- 
pire cording to the primitive fathers, who 


interpret facts by prophecy, the new religion, within a | 


century after the death of its divine author, had already 
visited every part of the Globe. ‘There exists not 
says Justin Martyr, “‘a people, whether Greek or 
barbarian, or any other race of men, by whatsoever 
appellation or manners they may be distinguished, 
however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they 


dwell under tents, or wander about in covered waggons, 


among whom prayers are not offered up in the name | 


of a crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of all 
thin pease But this sple ndid ¢ + a8e ré ition, which even 
at present it would be extremely difficult to reconcile 
with the real state of mankind, can be considered only 


is the rash sally of a devout but careless writer, the 


m ire of whose belief was regulated by that of his 
wishes. Butneither the belief nor the wishes of the 


fathers, can alter the truth of history. It will still 


and G yermany, W ho afterwards subverted the Roman 


monare hy, were involved in the darkness of paganism ; | 


and that even the conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, or 
of Aithiopia, was not attempted with any degree of 
success till the sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox 
emperor.’ Before that time, the various accidents of 


war and commerce might indeed diffuse an imperfect 


knowl: dae 5 tine gospt lame ng the tribes of Caledonia,* 
» borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Kuphi von Beyond the last-mentioned river, 
E dessa was distinguished by a firm and early adherence 


to the faith." From Edessa the principles of christian- 
ity were easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian | 


cities which obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes; but 


they do not appear to have made any deep impression | 


on the minds of the Persiar is, Whose re ligious Sy stem, 
by the labours of a well-disciplined order of priests, 


In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either inclina- 
tion or courage to question, whether Joseph of Arimathea founded 
the stery of Glastonbury, and whether Dionysius the Areopa 
gite ferr the residence of Paris to that of Athens 

p The ipendous metamorphosis was performed in the ninth cen 
t s Mariana, (Hist. Hispan. |. v c. 13. tom. i. p. 285. edit. | 
Hag. Com. 1733.) who, in every sense, imitates Livy, and the honest 


f the legend of St. James by Dr. Geddes, Miscellanies, vol. 


i. p. 221 
i 


Justin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphon. p. 341. Trenwus adv 
Heres. |. i 10 Fertullian ad Jud.c.7. See Mosheim, p. 2 

See the fourth century of Mosheim’s History of the Chur 
Many, though very confused circumstances that relate to the con 
version of Iberia and Armenia, may be found in Moses of Chorene, 
1. ii. c. 78—89 

Aces ng to Tertullian, the christian faith had penetrated into 
parts of Britain inaccessible to the Roman arms About a century 
afterwards, Ossian, theson of Fingal, is said to have disputed, in his 
extreme old age, with one of the foreign missionaries, and the dispute 
is stillextant, in verse, and in the Erse language. See Mr. Macpher 


son's Dissertation on the Antiquity of Ossian’s Poems, p. 10, 

t The Goths, who ravished Asia inthe reign of Gallienus, carried 
away great numbers of captives; some of whom were christians, and 
became missionaries. See Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiast. tom. iv. 
p. 44 


rhe legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, affords a decisive proof, 
that ma ears before Eusebius wrote his history, the greatest part 
of t in itants of Edessa had embraced christianity. Their ri 


vals, the citizens of Carrhw, adhered, on the contrary, to the cause 
of paganism, as late as the sixth century, 


remain an undoubted fact, that the barbarians of Scythia | 
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had been constructed with much more art and solidity 
than the uncertain mythology of Greece and Rome 
From this impartial though imperfect general propor- 
survey of the progress of christianity, it tion of christians 
may perhaps seem probable, that the and pagans. 
number of its proselytes has been excessively magni- 
| fied by fear on the one side, and by devotion on the 
| other. According to the irreproachable testimony of 
Origen,’ the proportion of the faithful was very incon- 
siderable, when compared with the multitude of an 
unbelieving world; but, as we are left without any 
distinct information, it is impossible to determine, and 
it is difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers of 
| the primitive Christians. The most favourable calcu- 
| lation, however, that can be deduced from the examples 
of Antioch and of Rome, will not permit us to imagine 
that more than a twentieth part of the subjects of “the 
}empire had enlisted themselves under the banner of the 
cross before the important conversion of Constantine. 
| But their habits of faith, of zeal, and of union, seemed 
to raultiply their numbers ; and the same causes which 
contributed to their future increase, served to render 


,’ | their actual strength more apparent and more formid- 


able. 


Such is the constitution of civil socie- Whether the Gret 
ty, that whilst a few persons are distin- christians were 
guished by er yy honours, and by mean and igno- 
kno wle dge, the bo dy of the people fool 
condemned to obscurity, ignorance, and poverty. The 
christian religion, which addressed itself to the whole 
human race, must consequently collect a far greater 
number of proselytes from the coaen than from the 
superior ranks of life. ‘This innocent and natural cir- 
| cumstance has been improved into a very odious impu- 
tation, which seems to be less strenuously denied by 
the apologists, than it is urged by the adversaries, of 
the faith; that the new sect of christians was almost 
entirely composed of the dregs of the populace, of 
|} peasants and mechanics, of boys and women, of beg- 
gars and slaves, the last of whom might sometimes 
introduce the missionaries into the rich and noble 
families to which they belonged. These obscure 
teachers (such was the charge of malice and infidelity) 
are aS mute in public as they are loquacious and dog- 
matical in private. Whilst they cautiously avoid the 
dangerous encounter of p hilosophers, they mingle with 
the rude and illiterate crowd, and insinuate themselves 
into those minds, whom their age, their sex, or their 
education, has the best disposed to receive the impres- 
sion of supe rstitious terrors.” 

This unfavourable picture, though not ¢ 


me exceptions 


| > ; 

| devoid of a faint resemblance, betrays, » regard to 
by its dark colouring and distorted fea- ““'°'"S: 

tures, the pencil of an enemy. As the humble faith 


of Christ diffused itself through the world, it was em- 


| braced by several persons who derived some conse- 
quence from the advantages of nature or fortune. Aris- 
tides, who presented an ¢ loqu ent ap logy to the empe- 
ror Hadrian, was an Athenian ph ilos ypher.* Justin 
Martyr had sought divine knowledge in the schools 
lof Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythagoras, and of Plato, 
before he fortunately was accosted by the old man, or 
rather the angel, who turned his attention to the study 
of the Jewish prophe ts.» Clemens of Alexandria had 
| acquired much various reading in the Greek, and Ter- 
tullian in the Latin, language. Julius Africanus and 











Origen possessed a very considerable share of the 
© ccneccnincainal naa ‘ ‘ a lies 
x According to Bardesanes, (ap. Euseb. Prepar. Evangel.) there 
were me christians in Persia before the end of the second century. 
In the time of Constantine (see his Epistle to Sapor, Vit. 1. iv. c. 13.) 
they composed a flourishing church. Consult Be usot re, Hist. Cri- 


tique de Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 180. and the Bibliotheca Oricntalis 
of Assemani. 
| y Origen contra Celsum, |. viii. p. 424 7 

z Minucius Felix, c. 8. with Wowerus’s notes. Celsus ap. Origen, 
1. iii. p. 138—142. Julian ap. Cyril. 1. vi. p. 206. Edit. Spanheim. 

a Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 3. Hieronym. Epist. 83 

b The story is prettily told in Justin's Dialogues. Tillemont, 
Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 334.) who relates it after him, is sure 
that the old man wasa disguised angel. 
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oe of their times; and although the style of 
Cyprian is very different from that of Lactantius, we 
might almost discover that both those writers had 
been public teachers of rhetoric. Even the study of 
philosophy was at length introduced among the chris- 
tians, but it was not alw ays productive of the most 
salutary affects; knowle dge was as often the parent 
or heresy as of devotion, and the description which 
was designed for the followers of Artemon, may, with 
equal propriety, be applied to the various sects that 
resisted the successors of the apostles. ‘ They pre- 
sume to alter the holy se ripture s, to aaa the an- 
cient rule of faith, and to form their opinions accord- 
ing to the subtile precepts of logic. The science of 
the church is neglected for the study of geometry, and 
they lose sight of heave : while they are e mploye d in 
measuring the earth. Euclid is perpetually in their 
hands. Aristotle and The ophrastus are the objects 
of their admiration; and they express an uncommon 
reverence for the works of Galen. Their errors are 
derived from the abuse of the arts and sciences of the 
infidels, and they corrupt the simplicity of the gospel 
by the refinements of human reason.’’* 
with regard to Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that 
rank aud fortune. the advantages of birth and tums wert 
always separated from the profession of christianity. 
Several Roman citizens were brought before the tribu- 
nal of Pliny, and he soon discovered, that a great 
number of persons of every order of men in Bithynia 
had deserted the religion of their ancestors.‘ His 
unsuspected testimony may, in this instance, obtain 
more credit than the bold challenge of T rtullian, 
when he addresses himself to the f ears as well as 
to the humanity of the proconsul of Africa, by as- 
suring him, that if he persists in his cruel intentions, 
he must decimate Carthage; and that he will find 
among the guilty many persons of his own rank, 
senators and matrons of noblest extraction, and the 
friends or relations of his most intimate friends.* It 
appears, however, that about forty years afterwards 
the emperor Valerian was pe rsuaded of the truth of 
this assertion, since in one of his rese ripts he evidently 
supposes, that senators, Roman knights, and ladies of 
quality, were engaged in the christian sect. The 
church still continued to increase its outward splen- 
dour as it lost its internal purity; and in the reign of 
Diocletian, the palace, the courts of justice, and even 
the army, concealed a multitude of christians, who en- 
deavoured to reconcile the interests of the present with 
those of a future life. 
eileiastnn mean And yet these exceptions are either 
favourably receiy- t0O few in numbe r, or too recent in time, 
ed by the poorand entirely to remove the imputati of 
py. ignorance and obscurity which has been 
so arrogantly cast on the first prose lyt tes of christiani- 
ty. Inste ad of employing in our defence the fictions 
of later ages, it will be more prude nt to convert the 
occasion of scandal into a subject of edification. Our 
serious thoughts will suggest to us, that the 
themselves were chosen by providence 


c EB usebius, v.28 It may be hoped, that none, except the heretics 


apostles 


among the 


gave occasion to the complaint of Celsus, (ap. Origen, |. ii. p. 77 
that the christians were perpetually correcting and altering their 
gospels. 


4 Plin. Epist. x. 97. Fuerunt alii similis amentie, cives Romani 
Multi enim omnis etatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus, etiam 
vocantur in periculum et vocabuntur. 

e Tertullian ad Scapulam. Yet even his rhetoric rises no higher 
than toclaim a tenth part of Carthage. 

f Cyprian, Epist. 79. 

g (This incomplete enumeration ought to be increased by the 
names of many pagans converted at the very dawning of christianity, 
and whose conversion lessens this reproach, which the historian 





seems to countenance,—such were the pro-consul Sergius Paulus. | 


converted at Paphos, (Acts of the Aposties, chap. xiii. verses 7 and 
12.) Dionysius, a member of the Areopagus, converted at Athens 
by St. Paul, with many others. (Acts of the Apostles, chap. xvii. v 
34.) Many persons of the court of Nero. (Epis. to the Philipp. chap. 
iv. verse 22.) Erastus. treasurer of Corinth. (Epis. tothe Romans, 
chap. xvi. verse 23.) Some Asiatic chiefs. (Acts of the Apostles, 
chap. xix. verse 31.) &ce. Among philosophers, we may add Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Hegesippus, Meliton, Miltiades 


|v. chap. xxi. p. 154.—G@.] 
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fishermen of Galilee, and that the lower we depress 
the temporal condition of the first christians, the more 
reason we shall find to admire their merit and success. 
It is incumbent on us diligently to remember, that the 
kingdom of heaven was promised to the poor in spirit, 
and that the minds afflicted by calamity and the con- 
tempt of mankind, cheerfully listen to the 
promise of future happiness ; while, 
the fortunate are satisfied with the possession of this 
world, and the wise abuse in doubt and dispute their 
vain superiority of reason and knowledge. 
We stand in need of such reflections . is 
to coinfort us for the loss of some illus- oininent men of 
trious characters, which in our eyes the first and ee- 
might have seemed the most worthy of 84 centuries 
the heavenly present. The names of Seneca, of the 
elder and the younger Pliny, of ‘l'acitus, of Plutarch, 
of Galen, of the slave I pictetus, and of the « mperor 
Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in which they flour- 
ished, and exalt the dignity of human nature. They 
filled with glory their respective stations, either in ace 
tive or cont mplative life; their excellent understand- 
ings were improved by study; philosophy had puri- 
fied their minds from the prejudices of the popular su- 
perstition; and their ie 1VS Were spent in the pursuit of 
truth and the practice of virtu Yet all these sages 
(it is no less an object of surprise than of concern) 
overlooked or re ject ad the perf ction of the Christian 
system. Their language or their silence equally dis- 
cover their contempt for the which in 
their time had diffused itself over the Roman empire. 
Those among them who condescend to mention the 


divine 
on the contrary, 


growing sect 


christians, consider them only as obstinate and per- 
verse enthusiasts, who exacted an implicit submission 
to their mysterious doctrines, without being able to 
produce a single argument that could 
tention of men of sense and learning.” 
It is at least doubtful whether any of Their neglect of 
these philosophers perused the apologies prophecy, 
which the primitive christians repeatedly published in 
behalf of themselves and of their religion,’ but it is 
much to be lamented that such a cause was not de- 
fended by abler advocates. 
fluous wit and eloquence the extravagance of polythe- 
ism. They interest our compassion by displaying the 
innocence and suflerings of their injured brethren. 
But when they would demonstrate the divine origin 
of christianity, they insist much more strongly on the 
predictions which announced, than on the miracles 
which accompanied, the appearance of the Messiah. 
Their favourite argument might serve to edify a chris- 
tian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and the 
other acknowledge the authority of these prophecies, 
and both are obliged, with devout to search 
for their sense and their accomp! But this 
mode of persuasion loses much of its weight and in- 


ngage the at- 


They expose with super- 


reverence, 


ishment. 


fluence, when it is addressed to those who neither un- 
1 respe ct the Mosaic dis} nsation and the 


derstand n¢ 
prophetic style! In the unskilful hands of Justin and 


of the succeeding apolo rists, the sublime meaning of 
the Hebrew oracles evaporates in d listant types, aflect- 


bh Dr. Lardner, in his first and second volumes of Jewish and 
christian testimonies, collects and illustrates those of Pliny the 
younger, of Tacitus, of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps 
of Epictetus, (for it is doubtful whether that philosopher means to 
speak of the christians The new sect is totally unnoticed by Se 
neca, the elder Pliny, and Plutarch. 

i [The emperors Adrian, Antoninus, &¢. read with surprise, the 
apologies of St. Justin Martyr, of Aristides, and of Meliton, &« 
See St. Jerome, ad mag. orat. Orose, book vill. chap. xii. p. 488 


Eusebius says expressly, that the cause of christianity w ue dot fended 
before the senate in a very elegant discourse by Apollonius the mar 
tyr. Cum judex multis-eum precibus obsecrasset pe tilesetque i! ) 
uti coram senatu rationem fidei sum redderet, elegantissima oratione 
pro defensione fidei pronuntiata, &c. (Vers Lat. of Eusebius, book 


J 


j If the famous prophecy of the seventy weeks had been allege wt 
a Roman philosopher, would he not have replied in the words 
Cicero, *‘Que tandem ista auguratio est. annorum potius quam ~ 
mensium aut dierum 7?” De Divinatione, ii. 30. Observe with wiiat 
irreverence Lucian (in Alexandro, c. 13.) and his friend Celsus ap 


Pantenus, Ammonius, &c., <i! distinguished for their intelligence | Origen (1. vil. p. 327.) express themselves concerning the Hebrew 


and learning.—G.]} 


prophets. 
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ed conceits, and cold allegories; and even their au-| tinct chapter of Pliny? is designed for eclipses of an 
thenticity was rendered suspicious to an unenlightened | extraordinary nature and unusual duration; but he 
Gentile, by the mixture of pious forgeries, which, un-| contents himself with describing the singular defect 
der the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls,*| of light which followed the murder of Cesar, when, 
were obtruded on him as of equal value with the gen-| during the greatest part of the year, the orb of the 
uine inspirations of heaven. The adoption of fraud | sun appeared pale and without splendour. This sea- 
and sophistry in the defence of revelation, too often|son of obscurity, which cannot surely be compared 
reminds us of the injudicious conduct of those poets, | with the preternatural darkness of the Passion, had 
who load their invulnerable heroes with a useless | been already celebrated by most of the poets’ and 
weight of cumbersome and brittle armour. historians of that memorable age.* 


But how shall we excuse the supine 
and of miracles. 


inattention of the pagan and philosophic — 
world, to those evidences which were presented by 
the hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to CHAPTER XVI. 


their senses? During the age of Christ, of his apos- 
tles, and of their first disciples, the doctrine which 
they preached was confirmed by innumerable prodi- 
gies. ‘The lame walked, the blind saw, the sick were Ir we seriously consider the purity Of Christianity per- 
healed, the dead were raised, demons were expelled, | the christian religion, the sanctity of its secuted by the 
and the laws of nature were frequently suspended for moral precepts, and the innocent as well Boman emperors, 
the benefit of the church. But the sages of Greece and} as austere lives of the greater number of those who 
Rome turned aside from the awful spec- | during the first ages embraced the faith of the gospel, 
| 


The conduct of the Roman government towards the chris- 
tians, from the reign of Nero to that of Constantine. 


Smeeaee the tacle, and pursuing the ordinary occupa-| we should naturally suppose, that so benevolent a doc- 
ow of the tions of life and study, appeared uncon-|trine would have been received with due reverence, 
aa scious of any alterations in the moral or| even by the unbelieving world; that the learned and 
physical government of the world. Under the reign| the polite, however they might deride the miracles, 
of Tiberius, the whole earth,' or at least a celebrated | would have esteemed the virtues of the new sect; and 
province of the Roman empire,™ was involved in a| that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, would 
preternatural darkness of three hours. Even this| have protected an order of men who yielded the most 
miraculous event, which ought to have excited the| passive obedience to the laws, though they declined 
wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion of mankind,| the active cares of war and government. If, on the 
passed without notice in an age of science and histo-| other hand, we recollect the universal toleration of 
ry." It happened during the lifetime of Seneca and | polytheism, as it was invariably maintained by the 
the elder Pliny, who must have experienced the im-| faith of the people, the incredulity of philosophers, 
mediate effects, or received the earliest intelligence, | and the policy of the Roman senate and emperors, we 
of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a| are ata loss to discover what new offence the christians 
laborious work, has recorded all the great phenomena | had committed, what new provocation could exaspe- 
of nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses, | rate the mild indifference of antiquity, and what new 
which his indefatigable curiosity could collect.° Both| motives could urge the Roman princes, who beheld 
the one and the other have omitted to mention the! without concern a thousand forms of religion subsist- 
greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has| ing in peace under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe 
been witness since the creation of the globe.P A dis-| punishment on any part of their subjects, who had 
7m nae .| chosen for themselves a singular but an inoffensive 
k The philosophers who derided the more ancient predictions of _ ‘ . ” 
the Sibyls, would easily have detected t! e Jewish and christian for mode of faith and worship. 
geries, which had been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, from The religious policy of the ancient world seems to 
ee Sat nackinad eae nd “like the sean oftiiidionnton, have assumed a more stern and intolerant character, to 
were quietly laid aside. The christian Siby! had unluckily fixed the | Oppose the progress of christianity. About fourscore 
ruin of Rome for the year 195, A. U. C. 948 - years after the death of Christ, his innocent disciples 
1 The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Dom Cal ‘ “a : . 
met, (Dissertations eur la Bible, tom. iii. p. 2995—308.) seem to cover | WETe punished with death by the sentence of a pro- 
the whole earth with darkness, in which they are followed by most consul of the most amiable and philosophic character, 


of the moderns ? baie . Bh” BE 5 : [ ar ° 
 Grtasn nd Watillle. Clana Retr Wabien edie Mites Gatien. and according to the laws of an emperor distinguished 


Lardner, &c¢. are desirous of confining it to the land of Judea. by the wisdom and justice of his general administra- 
The ce earonen passage of Phlegon is now wisely ee tion. The apologies which were repeatedly addressed 

When Tertullian assures the pagans, that the mention of the pro i eainetichiaaeieeatiae - a . ‘ ~tel 

digy is found in Arcanis (not Archivis) vestris, (see his Apolog, c. 21.) to thé , Succes Ssors of I rajan are filled with the most 

he pro als to the Sibylline verses, which relate it exactly in| pathetic complaints, that the christians who obeyed 





the words ¢« p gospel 


acai el » dictates, and solicited the liberty, of ec i 
Se 1» Quest. Natur. |}. 1.15; vi. 1; vil. 17 Plin. Hist. Natur. | the dictates, and s : 7 : a ; a 
1. ii | were alone, among all the subjects of the Roman em- 
p [This passnge of the gospel, wrongly apprehended, has, accord- | pire, excluded from the common benefits of their aus- 
ing to learned theologians, given occasion for this mistake, which . ‘i ms ont Tt s de h f fi . 
has occupied and wearied so many laborious commentators, although picious government. Ie ae at S of a few eminent 
Origen had already taken care to prevent it. The expression, ¢2-0- martyrs have been recorded with care; and from the 
54) (St. Matthew, chap. 27. verse 45.) does not indicate, say | time that christianity was invested with the supreme 
they, an eclipse of extraordinary and complete darkness, but some | . . 
obscurity ocensioned in the atmosphere perhaps by clouds, perhaps by | power, the governors of the church have been no less 
some other cause. As this obscuration of the sun seldom happened in | diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, tham in 
Palestine, where, in the middle of April,the heavens were ordinarily |» «> 4. = a alain . re = all 
clear, it received in the eves ofthe Jews and christians, a character of imitating the conduct, of their pagan adversaries. To 
peculiar importance, especially as it was a received idea among them, | separate (if it be possible) a few authentic as well as 
that if the sun concealed himself at mid-day, it was a bad omen.— | interesting facts from an undigested mass of fiction and 
See Amos, chap. 8. verse 9 and 10.) The word cxeres is often ~ . . 
taken in this sense by writers of the same age. The Apocalypse | eTror, and to relate, in a clear and rational manner, the 
speaking of an obs ae caused by — and dust, says, srxorierds | causes, the extent, the duration, and the most import- 
é 4 the sun was darkened tevelation, chap. 9. verse yi. oles . am P > . . shi 
Resides the Hebrew word ophel, which anewers to the word exere;,| 2Nt circumstances, of the persecutions to which the 
in the septuagint, means any obscurity, and the Evangelists model- | 
ling the sense of their expressions by that of the septuagint, have z : 
given to it the same latitude of meaning. This obscurity of the sky | chaelis notes upon the New Testament, vol. i. p. 290. Paulus, Com- 








usually precedes the trembling of the earth. St. Matt. chap. 27. v. | mentary upon the New Testament, vol. iii. p. 762.)—@.] 
51.) Heathen authors afford us numberless examples, to which they | 4q Plin. Hist. Natur. ii. 30. cae 
gave at the time a miraculous interpretation. (See Ovid, book ii. v r Virgil. Georgic. i. 466. Tibullus, 1. i. Eleg. v. ver. 75. Ovid. 


33: book xv. v. 785. Pliny, Hist. Natur. book ii. ¢. 30.) Wetstein | Metamorph. xv. 782. Lucan. Pharsal. i. 540. The last of these 
has collected all these examples in his edition of the New Testament, | poets places this prodigy before the civil war aan 

vol. i. p. 557, We need not then wonder at the silence of pagan s See a public epistle of M. Antony in Joseph. Antiquit. xiv. 12 
writers concerning a phenomenon which did not extend beyond Je- | Plutarch in Cesar. p. 471. Appian, Bell. Civil. I. iv. Dion Cassius, 
rusalem, and was not contrary to the laws of nature, although the | I. xlv. p. 431. Julius Obsequens, c. 128. His little treatise is an ab- 
Jews and Christians regarded it as an inauspicious omen. See Mi-| stract of Livy's prodigies. 
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first christians were exposed, is the design of the pre- 


sent chapter.* ; : i 
Inquiry into their The sectaries of a persecuted religion, 
motives. depressed by fear, animated with resent- 
ment, and perhaps heated with enthusiasm, are seldom 
in a proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, or 
candidly to appreciate, the motives of their enemies, 
which often escape the impartial and discerning view 
even of those who are placed at a secure distance from 
the flames of persecution. A reason has been assigned 
for the conduct of the emperors towards the primitive 
christians, which may appear the more specious and 
probable, as it is drawn from the acknowledged genius 
of polytheism. It has already been observed, that the 
religious concord of the world was principally support- 
ed by the implicit assent and reverence which the na- 
tions of antiquity expressed for their respective tradi- 
tions and ceremonies. It might therefore be expected, 
that they would unite with indignation against any 
sect of people which should separate itself from the 
communion of mankind, and claiming the exclusive 
possession of divine knowledge, should disdain every 
form of worship, except its own, as impious and idola- 
trous. The rights of toleration were held by mutual 
indulgence: they were justly forfeited by a refusal 
of the accustomed tribute. As the payment of this 
tribute was inflexibly refused by the Jews, and by them 
alone, the consideration of the treatment which they 
experienced from the Roman magistrates, will serve to 
explain how far these specul 
facts, and will lead us to discover the true causes of 
the persecution of christianity. 
Rebellious spirit Without repeating what has been al- 
tioned of the reverence of the 
Roman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, we shall only observe, that the destruction of the 
temple and city was accompanied and followed by 
every circumstance that could exasperate the minds 


tions are justified by 


of the Jews. ready 





of the con juerors, and authorize religious persecution 
by the most specious argume nts of political justice and 
the public safe ty. From the reion of Nero to that of 
Antoninus Pius, the Jews discovered a fierce impa- 
tience of the dominion of Rome, which repeatedly 
broke out in the most furious massacres and insurrec- 
tions. Humanity is shocked at the recital of the hor- 
rid cruelties which they commi_ed in the cities of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt 
in treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting na- 
tives;° and we are tempte 1 to ap laud the severe 
retaliation which was exercised by the arms of the 
legions against a race of fanatics, whose dire and cre- 
dulous superstition seemed to render them the impla- 
cable enemies not only of the Roman government, but 
of human kind. The enthusiasm of the Jews wv 


supported by the opinion, that it was unlawful for them 
a [The history of the first ages of c} nity is found 

Acts of the Apostles, and if we would speak of the perse y 

the first christians suffered, we must have recourse to the accou 


there given. These persecutions at that time confined to 
and to a small extent of country, interested only t 
and by them only were remembered —G ibbon ir t 
tions no further back than to the time of Nero, has entirely omitted 








those which preceded this period, the hist ch te vive 
St. Luke. The oualy means of justifying t 
tion the authenticity of t \cts e At 
thentic, they must necessarily consult 
us but few works whose aut ity mor rmiy eat ahe 
is thatof the Acts of the Aposties See Lar edibility of the 
Gospel's History. part i i withou ficient motive tl 
Gibbon has preserved si entire s we ecting serout 
given by St. Luke— j omission is not without imps 
—G.) 

b In Cyrene they mass ed 220,000 Greeks: in Cyprus 240.000 


Egypta very great multitude. Many ofthese ur happy victims were 
sawed asunder, according to a precedent to which David had give 
the sanction of his example The victorious Jews devoured the 
flesh, licked up the blood, and twisted the entrails like a girdle round 
their bodies. See Dion Cassius. |. Ixviii. p. 1145 

[Many commentators, among others Reimarus his notes upor 
Dion Cassius, think that the hatred of the Romans against the Jew 
influenced this historian to exaggerate the cruelties w hich the Jew 
committed. (Dion Cass. book Ixxviiij. 1146.)—G 

e Without repeating the well-known narratives of Jose phus, we 
may learn from Dion (1. Ixix. p. 1162.) that in Hadrian’s war 580,000 
Jews were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which 
perished by famine, by disease, and by fire. 
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to pay taxes to an idolatrous master; and by the flat- 
| tering promise which they derived from their ancient 
| oracles, that a conquering messiah would soon arise, 
| destined to break their fetters, and to invest the favour- 
ites of heaven with the empire of the earth. It was 
by announcing himself as their long-expected deliver- 
er, and by calling on all the descendants of Abraham 
to assert the hope of Israel, that the famous Barcho- 
chebas collected a formidable army, with which he 
resisted during two years the power of the emperor 
Hadrian.* 

Notwithstanding these repeated pro- Toleration of the 
vocations, the resentment of the Roman Jewish religion 
princes expired after the victory ; nor were their appre- 
hensions continued beyond the period of war and dan- 
ger. By the general indulgence of polytheism, and 
by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were 
restored to their ancient privileges, and once more ob- 


tained the permission of circumcising their children, 
with the easy restraint, that they should never confer 
on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of 
the Hebrew race.* ‘The numerous remains of tl 
ple, though they were still excluded from the pre cinets 
of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain 


il peo- 





considerable establishments both in Italy and in the 
provinces, to acquire thy freedom of Rome, to enjoy 
municipal honours, and to obtain at the same time an 


exemption from the burth« me and expensive offices 
of society. ‘The moderation or the « tempt of the 


Romans gave.a legal sanction to the form of ecclesias- 
tical police which was instituted by the vanquished 


sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at 


Tiberias, was empowered to appoint his subordinate 
ministers and postle , to exercise a domestic I ic- 
tion, and to receive from his dispersed bri el - 
nual contribution.£ New synagogcues were fr y 
erected in the principal cities of the en pire 5 a t 


sabbaths, the fasts, and the festiv , which were 


either commanded by the Mosaic law, enjoined by 








the traditi t the Rabbis, were ¢ ebrated in the 
most solemn and public manner. Such centle treat- 
ment insensibly wed the stern temper of the Jews. 
Awakened from their dream of prophecy d conquest, 
they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and j stri- 
s subjects. Their irreconcilable hatred of 1 nki ad, 
instead of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, 
evaporate 1 in less danger Ss gratifications. ‘They em- 
braced every opportunity of overreachi: the idolate 
in t rele : and they pr unced secret and i = 
impre¢ t iva tL the haugl V kingdom ot Kd n 
since thie Je ws, who rejected wit 7 . 
\ 
i rrem the deitl wiored |} y the 
sovere 1 and by thelr fellow-subjec a N 
el ved however the free eXercise f 
er ' s0clal | igion; there must have 
vl ther cause, whi Lexposed 
t ad les of Christ to tl i l nn 
the p ‘ y of Abraham was « I ence 
hpetween tive 11 imple na ¢ 
to the sé iments ol ntl ity, if I 
impo ce he Jews wer g 
if \ t ‘ ; 
pect t mst { rnelohb g 
’ 
( nt t { ( el i tne 
the Z ts. see Rasnage. Hist es J 
for the « sof th Mess f to t Ra \ 
Bar f \ ‘ 
N { I ul wryer vic r t t re 
febted for a W of the Edict An Sec 
Casaubon ad Hist. August. p. 27 
See Basnage, Histoire dea Juifs. i. ij ¢.2. 3 The off of Pa 
iarch was suppressed "he sius the younge 
g We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of t Jews 
om the r of Ham ich, till the reign of Theod 
celebrated w ent triumph and riotous intemperance | 
nage, Hist. de Juifa, 1. vi.e. 17. lv f 
h According to the false Josephus, T », the grand fl 
conducted into Italy the army of Aineas, king of Cart \ 
colony of [Idumemans, flying from the sword of Das took ein 


the dominions of Romulus. For these, or for other reasons of equal 
weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to the Roman 
j empire, 
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ancestors. ‘The voice of oracles, the precepts of philo-| 
sophers, and the authority of the laws, unanimously 

enforced this national obligation. By their lofty claim 
of superior sanctity, the Jews might provoke the poly- 
theists to consider them as an odious and impure race. 
By disdaining the intercourse of other nations, they 
might deserve their contempt. The laws of Moses 
might be for the most part frivolous and absurd ; yet, 

since they had been received during many ages bya 
large society, his followers were justified by the exam- 
ple of mankind; and it was universally acknowledged, 

that they had a right to practise what it would have 
been criminal in them to neglect. But this principle, 
which protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded not 
any favour or security to the primitive church. By 
embracing the faith of the gospel, the christians in- 
curred the supposed guilt of an unnatural and unpar- 
donable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of 
custom and education, violated the religious institu- 
tions of their country, and presumptuously despise dd 
whatever their fathers had believed as true, or had re- 
verenced as sacred. Nor was this apostasy (if we 
may use the eXpression ) merely of a partial or local 
kind ; since the pious deserter who withdrew himself 
from the temples of Egypt or Syria, would equally 
disdain to seek an asylum in those of Athens or Car- 
thage. Every christian rejected with contempt the 
superstitions of his family, his city, and his province. 
The whole body of christians unanimously refused to 
hold any communion with the gods of Rome, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that the op- 
pressed believer asserted the inalienable rights of con- 
science and private judgment. ‘Though his situation 
might excite the pity, his arguments could never reach 
the understanding, either of the philosophic or of the 
believing part of the pagan world. ‘To their apprehen- 
sions, it was no less a matter of surprise, that any in- 
dividuals should entertain scruples against complying 
with the established mode of worship, than if they 
had conceived a sudde nh abhorre nee to the manners, 
the dress, or the language, of their native country.' 


Christianity a The surprise of the pagans was soon 
Fatheis™, succeeded by resentment; and the most 
Gia penile. * ‘a pious of men were exposed to the unjust 
) but dangerous imputation of impiety 
Malice id prejudice concurred in representing the 
christians as a society of atheists, who, by the most 


daring attack on the religious constitution of the em- 
pire, had merited the severest animadversion of the 
civil magistrate. They had separated themselves (they 
cloried in the confession) from every mode of .uper- 
stition which was received in any part of the globe by 
the various temper of polytheism; but it was not alto- 
gether so evident what deity, or what form of wor- 
ship, they had substituted to the gods and temples of 
anti juity. ‘The pure and sublime idea which they en- 
tertained of the Supreme Being escaped the gross 
conception of the pagan multitude, who were at a loss 
to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was 
neither represented under any corporeal figure or visi- 
ble symbol, nor was adored with the accustomed pomp 
of libations and festivals, of altars and sacrifices) The 
sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence of the 
First Cause, were induced by reason or by vanity to 
reserve for themselves and their chosen disciples the 
privilege of this philosophical devotion.* They were 


i From the arguments of Celsus, as they are répresented and re- | 


futed by Origen, (|. v. p. 247—259.) we may clearly discover the dis- 
tinction that was made between the Jewish people and the Christian 
eect. See in the Dialogue of Minucius Felix, (c. 5. 6.) a fair and not 
inelegant description of the popular sentiments, with regard to the 
desertion of the established worship. 

j Cur nullas aras habent? templa nulla? nnlla nota simulacra ? 
——Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus unicus, solitarius, desti 
tutus ? Minucius Felix, ¢. 10. The pagan interlocutor goes on to 
make a distinction in favour of the Jews, who had once a temple, 
altar, victims, &c 

k It is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, the 
knowledge of the true God. See the Theologie des Philosophes, in 
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far from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the 
standard of truth, but they considered them as flowin 
from the original disposition of human natare; an 
they supposed that any particular mode of faith and 
worship which presumed to disclaim the assistance of 
the senses, would, in proportion as it receded from 
superstition, find itself incapable of restraining the 
wanderings of the fancy, and the visions of fanaticism. 
The careless glance which men of wit and learning 
condescended to cast on the christian revelation, served 
only to confirm their hasty opinion, and to persuade 
them, that the principle, which they might have re- 
vered, of the divine unity, was defaced by the wild 
enthusiasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, 
of the new sectaries. The author of a celebrated dia- 
logue, which has been attributed to Lucian, whilst he 
affects to treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity 
in a style of ridicule and contempt, betrays his own 
ignorance of the weakness of human reason, and of 
the inscrutable nature of the divine perfections.' 

It might appear less surprising, that the founder of 
christianity should not only be revered by his disciples 
as a sage and a prophet, but that he should be adored 
as a God. The polytheists were disposed to adopt 
every article of faith, which seemed to offer any re- 
semblance, however distant or imperfect, with the po- 
pular mythology; and the legends of Bacchus, of 
Hercules, and of Aisculapius, had, in some measure, 
prepared their imagination for the appearance of the 
Son of God under a human form.™ But they were 
astonished that the christians should abandon the 
temples of those ancient heroes, who, in the infancy 
of the world, had invented arts, instituted laws, and 
vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the 
earth; in order to choose for the exclusive object of 
their religious worship, an obscure teacher, who, in a 
recent age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen 
a sacrifice either to the malice of his own countrymen, 
or to the jealousy of the Roman government. The 
Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for tem- 
poral benefits alone, rejected the inestimable present 
of life and immortality, which was offered to mankind 
by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild constancy in the 
midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal 
benevolence, and the sublime simplicity of his actions 
and character, were insufficient, in the opinion of 
those carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success; and whilst they refused to 
acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the powers 
of darkness and of the grave, they misrepresented, or 
they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, and 
ignominious death, of the divine author of christianity." 

The personal guilt which every chris- phe union and 
tian had contracted, in thus preferring assemblies of the 
his private sentiment to the national re- oe ae 
ligion, was aggravated in a very high gerous conspi- 
degree by the number and union of the "¢y- ‘3 
criminals. It is well known, and has been already ob- 
served, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost 
jealousy and distrust any association among its sub- 





the Abbe d’Olivet’s French transaction of Tully de Natura Deorum, 
tom. i. p. 275 
The author of the Philopatris perpetually treats the christians as 
acompany of dreaming enthusiasts, > 2+movsc+, wsGegsos, wedsgoSarer- 
ts ateoSersvrec, &ec, and in one place manife stly alludes to the vi- 
sion in which St. Paul was transported to the third heaven. In 
another place, Triephon, who personates a christian, after deriding 
the gods of paganism, proposes a mysterious Oath, 
*T Uimsdovra Gsov, mepav, auSegorov, senvewva, 
Tiov wargog, wvivums sx waters ixwogeucmsvey, 
‘Ev ex tTesmw, wee sk ives resem. 
is the profane answer Of Critias,) «as ogxo¢ 
agsiuntinn” ex oud te Th Aspeig* iv Term, Tere iv! 

m According to Justin Martyr, (Apolog. Major, c. 70—85.) the dex- 
mon, who had gained some imperfect knowledge of the prophecies, 
purposely contrived this resemblance, which might deter, though by 
different means, both the people and the philosophers from embracing 
the faith of Christ. 

a In the first and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the birth 
and character of our Saviour with the most impiouscontempt. The 
orator Libanius praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly 
of a sect, which styles a dead man of Palestine, God, and the Son of 

|God. Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast, iii, 23. 
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jects; and that the privileges of private corporations, | 
though formed for the most harmless or beneficial | 

urposes, were bestowed with a very sparing hand.°| 

he religious assemblies of the christians, who had 
separated themselves from the public worship, appear- | 
ed of a much less innocent nature: they were illegal 
in their principle, and in their consequences might| 
become dangerous; nor were the emperors conscious | 
that they violated the laws of justice, when for the peace 
of society, they prohibited those secret and sometimes 
nocturnal meetings.” The pious disobedience of the 
christians made their conduct, or perhaps their designs, 
appear in a much more serious and criminal light; and | 
the Roman princes, who might perhaps have suffered 
themselves to be disarmed by a ready submission, | 
deeming their honour concerned in the execution of 
their commands, sometimes attempted, by rigorous 
ee to subdue this independent spirit, which 

oldly acknowledged an authority superior to that| 
of the magistrate. The extent and duration of this 
Spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every day | 
more deserving of his animadversion. We have al- 
ready seen that the active and successful zeal of the | 
christians had insensibly diffused them through every 
province and almost every city of the empire. The 
new converts seemed to renounce their family and 
country, that they might connect themselves in an in-| 
dissoluble band of union with a peculiar society, | 
which every where assumed a different character from 
the rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere as- 
pect, their abhorrence of the common business and 
pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of im- 
pending calamities,‘ inspired the pagans with the ap- 
prehension of some danger, which would arise from 
the new sect, the more alarming as it was the more 
obscure. ** Whatever,” says Pliny, ‘* may be the prin- 
ciple of their conduct, their inflexible obstinacy ap- 
peared deserving of punishment.”’* 

The precautions with which the dis- 
ciples of Christ performed the offices 
of religion were at first dictated by fear and necessity ; | 
but they were continued from choice. By imita-| 
ting the awful secrecy which reigned in the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries, the christians had flattered themselves 
that they should render their sacred institutions more | 
respectable in the eyes of the pagan world." But the 
event, as it often happens to the operations of subtle | 

olicy, deceived their wishes and their expectations. 

t was concluded, that they only concealed what they 
would have blushed to disclose. Their mistaken pru- 
dence afforded an opportunity for malice to invent, and 
for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales 
which described the christians as the most wicked of 
human kind, who practised in their dark rece sses | 
every abomination that a depraved fancy could sug-| 
gest, and who solicited the favour of their unknown 
God by the sacrifice of every moral virtue. There | 
were many who pretended to confess or to relate the 
ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was asserted, 
s‘ that a new-born infant, entirely covered over with 
flour, was presented, like some mystic symbol of initi- | 
ation, to the knife of the proselyte, who unknowing!) 
inflicted many a secret and mortal wound on the inno- 
cent victim of his error; that as soon as the cruel deed | 


Their manners 
calumniated. 





o The emperor Trajan refused to incorporate a company of 150 
firemen, for the use of the city of Nicomedia. Ue disliked all asso 
ciations. See Plin. Epist. x. 42, 43. 

p The proconsu! Pliny had published a general edict against un 
lawful meetings. The prudence of the christians suspended their 
Agape ; but it was impossible for them to omit the exercise of pub- | 
lic worship. 

q As the prophecies of the antichrist, approaching conflagration 
4c. provoked those pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve ; and the Montanists were cen 
sured for disclosing too freely the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, | 

. 413. | 
r Neque enim dubitabam, quodeumque esset quod faterentur, (such 
arethe words of Pliny,) pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinatio- | 
nem debere puniri. 

s See Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 101. and Span- | 
heim, Remarques sur les Cesars de Julien, p. 468, &c. 
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| neither leisure nor abilities to discern the 
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was perpetrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, 
greedily tore asunder the quivering members, and 
pledged themselves to eternal secrecy, by a mutual 
consciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed, 
that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suit- 
able entertainment, in which intemperance served as a 
provocative to brutal lust; till, at the appointed mo- 
ment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame 
was banished, nature was forgotten ; and, as accident 
might direct, the darkness of the night was polluted 
by the incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, 
of sons and of mothers.”’* 

But the perusal of the ancient apolo- Their impradent 
gies was sufficient to remove even the defence. 
slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adver- 
sary. The christians, with the intrepid security of 
innocence, appeal from the voice of rumour to the 
equity of the magistrates. They acknowledge, that if 
any proof can be produced of the crimes which calum- 
ny has imputed to them, they are worthy of the most 
severe punishment. ‘They provoke the punishment, 
and they challenge the proof. At the same time they 
urge, With equal truth and propriety, that the charge 
is not less devoid of probability, than it is destitute of 
evidence ; they ask, whether any one can ser usly 
believe that the pure and holy precepts of the gospel, 
which so frequently restrain the use of the most lawful 
enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of the most 
abominable crimes: that a large society should resolve 
to dishonour itself in the eyes of its own members; 
and that a great number of persons of either sex, and 
every age and character, insensible to the fear of death 
or infamy, should consent to violate those principles 
which nature and education had imprinted most deep- 
ly in their minds.“ Nothing, it should seem, could 
weaken the force or destroy the effect of so unanswer- 
able a justification, unless it were the injudicious con- 


| duct of the apologists themselves, who betrayed the 
common cause of religion, to gratify tl 
| hatred to the di 


eir devout 
mestic enemies of the church. It was 
sometimes faintly insinuated, and sometimes boldly 
asserted, that the same bloody and the 
same incestuous festivals, which were so falsely as- 
cribed to the orthodox believers, were in r ality cele- 
brated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocratians, and 


sacrifice 8, 


| by several other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwith- 


standing they might deviate into the paths of he resy, 
were still actuated by the sentiments of men, and still 
governed by the precepts of christianity.’ Accusa- 
tions of a similar kind were retorted upon the church 


|by the schismatics who had departed from its com- 
|munion,” and it was confessed on all 


sides, th it the 
most scandalous licentiousness of manners prevailed 
among great numbers of those who affected the name 
of christians. A pagan magistrate, who possessed 
almost im- 
perceptible line which divides the orthodox faith from 
heretical depravity, might easily have imagined that 
their mutual animosity had extorted the discovery of 
theircommon guilt. It was fortunate for the repose, 





t See Justin Martyr. Apolog. i. 35. i). 14 Athenagoras, in Lega 
tion. c. 27. " illian, Apolog. c. 7—9. Minucius Falix, c. 9, 10, 
0, 31 I'he last of these writers relates the accusation in the most 
elegant and circumstantial manner. The anewer of Tertullian is 
the boldest and most vigorous 

u Inthe persecution of Lyons, some gentile slaves were compelled, 
by the fear of tortures, to accuse theircliristian master Phechureh 
of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the horrid charge 

| with proper indignation and contempt Euse Hist. Eccles. v. 1. 

v See Justin Martyr, Apole i. 35. Trenwus adv. Heres. i. 24 
Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. 1 til p Euseb. iv. & It would 
be tedious and diseusting to relete all that the succeeding writers 
have ima ed, all that Epiphanive has received, and all that Tille 
mont has copied. M. de Beausolre (Hist. du Manicheisme, |. ix. c. 8, 
9.) has exposed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of Augustin 


and Pope Leo. I. 

w When Tertullinn became a Montanist, he aspersed the morals of 
the church which he had so resolutely defended. “Sed mujoris est 
Agape, quia per hanc adolescentes tui cum sororibue dormiunt, appen 
dices scilicet guile lascivia et luxuria.” De Jejuniis,c. 17, The 35th 
canon of the council of [lliberis provides against the scandals which 
too often polluted the vigils of the church, and disgraced the chris 
tian name, in the,eyes of unbelievers. 
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or at least for the reputation, of the first christians, that] to articles of faith than to the external worship, the 
the magistrates sometimes proceeded with more tem-|new sect, which carefully concealed, or faintly an- 
per and moderation than is usually consistent with re- | nounced, its future greatness and ambition, was per- 
ligious zeal, and that they reported, as the impartial | mitted to shelter itself under the general toleration 
result of their judicial inquiry, that the sectaries, who | which was granted to an ancient and celebrated people 
had deserted the established worship, appeared to them |in the Roman empire, It was not long, perhaps, “3 
sincere in their professions, and blameless in their | fore the Jews themselves, animated with a fiercer zeal 
manners ; however they might incur, by their absurd | and a more jealous faith, perceived the gradual separa- 
and excessive superstition, the censure of the Jaws.* | tion of their Nazarene brethren from the doctrine of the 
Idea of the con . History, which undertakes to record | synagogue ; and they would gladly have extinguish- 
duet of the empe- the transactions of the past, for the in-|ed the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. 
rors towards the struction of future ages, would ill de-| But the decrees of heaven had already disarmed their 
—— serve that honourable office, if she con-| malice; and though they might sometimes exert the 
descended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify | licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer possess- 
the maxims of persecution. It must, however, be | ed the administration of criminal justice ; nor did they 
acknowledged, that the conduct of the emperors who | find it easy to infuse into the calm breast of a Roman 
appeared the least favourable to the primitive church, | magistrate the rancour of their own zeal and preju- 
is by no means so criminal as that of modern sove-|dice. ‘The provincial governors declared themselves 
reigns, who have employed the arm of violence and | ready to listen to any accusation that might affect the 
terror against the religious opinions of any part of | public safety ; but as soon as they were informed, that 
their subjects. From their reflections, or even from | it was a question not of facts but of words, a dispute 
their own feelings, a Charles V. or a Louis XIV. | relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws 
might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of | and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy of the majes- 
conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the in-|ty of Rome seriously to discuss the obscure differ- 
nocence of error. But the princes and magistrates of | ences which might arise among a barbarous and super- 
ancient Rome were strangers to those principles which | stitious people. The innocence of the first christians 
inspired and authorized the inflexible obstinacy of the | was protected by ignorance and contempt; and the 
christians in the cause of truth, nor could they them-| tribunal of the pagan magistrate often proved their 
selves discover in their own breasts any motive which | most assured refuge against the fury of the syna- 
would have prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it| gogue.* If indeed we were disposed to adopt the 
were a natural, submission to the sacred institutions | traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we might re- 
of their country. ‘The same reason which contributes | late the distant peregrinations, the wonderful achieve- 
to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to abate the | ments, and the various deaths of the twelve apostles: 
rigour, of their persecutions. As they were actuated, | but a more accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt, 
not by the furious zeal of bigots, but by the temper-| whether any of those persons who had been witnesses 
ate policy of legislators, contempt must often have re-| to the miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the 
laxed, and humanity must frequently have suspend-| limits of Palestine, to seal with their blood” the trath 
ed, the execution of those laws, which they enacted | of their testimony.* From the ordinary term of hu- 
against the humble and obscure followers of Christ. | man life, it may very naturally be presumed that most 
From the general view of their character and motives | of them were deceased before the discontent of the 
we might naturally conclude: I. That a considerable | Jews broke out into that furious war, which was ter- 
time elapsed before they considered the new sectaries | minated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a long 
as an object deserving of the attention of government. | period, from the death of Christ to that memorable 
II. That in the conviction of any of their subjects) rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman 
who were accused of so very singular a crime, they | intolerance, unless they are to be found in the sudden, 
proceeded with caution and reluctance. III. That) the transient, but the cruel persecution, which was 
they were moderate in the use of punishments; and | exercised by Nero against the christians of the capi- 
1V. That the afflicted church enjoyed many intervals | tal, thirty-five years after the former, and only two 
of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the care-| years before the latter, of those great events. The 
less indifference which the most copious and the most| character of the philosophic historian, to whom we 
minute of the pagan writers have shown to the affairs | are principally indebted for the knowledge of this sin- 
of the christians,’ it may still be in our power to con-| gular transaction, would alone be sufficient to recom- 


firm each of these probable suppositions, by the evi- | mend it to our most attentive consideration. 
dence of authentic facts. | Jn the tenth year of the reign of Ne- phe gre of Rome 


They neglected I. By the wise dispensation of Pro-| ro, the capital of the empire was afflict- under the reign of 
ee «s vidence, a mysterious veil was cast over|ed by a fire which raged beyond the “°® 
& sect of “WS: the infaney of the church, which, till | memory or example of former ages. The monuments 
the faith of the christians was matured, and their num-| of Grecian art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the 
bers were multiplied, served to protect them not only} Punic and Gallie wars, the most holy temples, and the 
] y} : Fas 
from the malice but even from the knowledge of the| most splendid palaces, were involved in one common 
h 2° ; | : . ee a 
pagan world. The slow and gradual abolition of the} destruction. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into 
Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent dis- ~ 
guise to the more early prose lytes of the gospel. As | Offer a proof how strangely the Jews and christians of Rome were 
} rere f; he ato art of i : | confounded with each other. 
they were tar the greater part of the race of Abraham, |  , See in the eighteenth and twenty-fifth chapters of the Acts of 
they were distinguished by the pe culiar mark of cir-| the Apostles the behaviour of Gallio, proconsu!l of Achaia, and of 
cumcision, offere hei ‘vot j . . of | Festus, procurator of Judea. aa ca 
‘ ” ¢ . es de Psertggpe in the m mple of | » [This assertion appears to me too positive, inasmuch as Gibbon 
Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both | vrings no proof to establish it, although the opposite opinion has 
the law and the prophets as the genuine inspirations of | strong proof in its favour. The travels of Saint Paul, in Pamphylia, 
the deity Th - centile e te! } by es | in Pisidia, in Macedonia, and to Rome, his death, the journeyings of 
ee ne gentile converts, who by a spiritual | St. Peter, &c. have been examined with great care by Dr. Benson, in 
adoption had been associated to the hope of Israel, | his work, entitled, A History of the first planting of Christianity, 
were likewise confounded under the garb and appear- | Part, Fee also Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel history, part }. 


. : : chap. 8.—G@ 
ance of Jews,’ and as the polytheist paid less regard | 





e In the tioee of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, the glory 
| of martyrdom was confined te St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. I[t 
x Tertullian (Apolog. ¢ expatiates on the fair and honourable | was gradually bestowed on the rest of the apostles, by the more recent 
testimony of Pliny, with much reason, and some declamation. | Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre of their preaching 
y In the various compilation of the Augustan History, (a part of | and sufferings, some remote country beyond the limits of the Roman 
which was composed under the reign of Constantine,) there are not }empire. See Mosheim, p. 81. and Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesias- 
six lines which relate to the christians; nor has the diligence of | tiques, tom. i. part. iii. 
Xiphilin discovered their name in the large history of Dion Cassius. d Tacit. Annal. xv. 38—44. Sueton. in Neron.c. 38. Dion Cas- 
x An obscure passage of Suetonius (in Claud, c. 25.) may seem to | sius, |. lxii. p. 1014. Orosius, vii. 7. 
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which Rome was divided, four only subsisted entire, 
three were levelled with the ground, and the remain- 
ing seven, which had experienced the fury of the 
flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of Tuin and 
desolation. The vigilance of government appears not 
to have neglected any of the precautions which might 
alleviate the sense of so dreadful a calamity. The 
imperial gardens were thrown open to the distressed 
multitude, temporary buildings were erected for theit 
accommodation, and a plentiful supply of corn and 
provisions was distributed at a very moderate price.® 
The most generous policy seemed to have dictated the 
edicts which regulated tho disposition of the streets 
and the construction of private houses; and as it 
usually happens, in an age of prosperity, the confla- 
gration of Rome, in the course of a few years, pro- 
duced a new city, more regular and more beautiful 
than the former. But all the prudence and humanity 
affected by Nero on this occasion were insufficient 
to preserve him from the popular suspicion. Every 
crime might be imputed to the assassin of his wit 
and mother; nor could the prince, who prostituted his 
person and dignity on the theatre, be deemed in ipa- 
ble of the most extravagant folly. The voice of 
rumour accused the emperor as the incendiary of his 


own capital; and as the most ineredible stories ( 
the best adapted to the genius of an enraged people, 
it was gravely reported, and firmly believed, that 
Nero, enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, 
amused himself with singing to his lyre the destrue- 


tion of ancient Troy.' To divert a suspicion, which 
the power of despotism was unable to suppress, thi 
emperor resolved to substitute in his own place some 
fictitious criminals. ‘* With this view ( continue 

Tacitus) he inflicted the m st exquisite tortu 

Cruel punishment tose men, who, under the v 

of the christians, lation of christians, were already 

as the i lia~ ed with deserved infamy. They derivé 
ries of the XY. their name and origin from Christ, w] 

in the reign of Tiberius had suffered death, by the 
sentencs of the proce irator Ponti 1s Pilate of I i 
while this dire superstition was checked ; but it agai 

burst forth;"® and not only spread itself over J 





the first seat of this mischievous sect, but was « 
introduced into Rome, the common asylum ich 
receives and protects whatever is impure, whatever is 
atrocious. ‘lhe confessions of these who were seize 
discovered a great multitude of their accomplices, at 


they were all convicted, not so muck for the crime of 
Setting fire to the city, as for their hatred of human 
kind.' ‘They died in torments, and their torments were 


as fermi nummi; which would be equivalent to out fifteen s 
the English quarter 
f We may observe, that the rumour is ment 












avery becoming distrust and hes t , whilst it lily t 
cribed by Suetonius, and solemnly med by D 

g This testimony 1ione sufficient to exp t icl s 
the Jews, who place the birth of ¢ stnearacentu s er ! 
nage Histoire des Juifs, l. v.c. 14, 15 We may rn fro j 
phus, (Antiquitat. xvi t t they iratorshiy Pilat 
ponded with the last ten years of Tile sa, A.R.9 \ 
particular time of the de of Citrist.a very eariyv t lition KE 
to the 25th of March, A. D. 29. under the consulship of the two ¢ 
mini, (Tertullian adv. Judwos P This « WwW 
by Pag ardinal Norris, 1 Le ( seems at least pro ens 
the vulgar era, which is placed (1 know not from what conj 
four years later ; 

h his phrase alone Repre 2 in press ez 
rursus erumpebat, proves that the « atiar had already 


vernment, and that Nero was not t 
m surprised that the confirmation w 


the attention of 


persecuted them 











Acts of the Aposties receive from these words « Paci kK 

in presens,and 7 sus ¢ mpebat, has not be more i lo G 
i Odio hun z eris ce cli These words mavy either si 

the hatred of mankind towards the ristians, or the aire 

christians towards mankind I ive preferred the latter sens 

the most agreeable to the style of Tacitus, and t i 

of which a precept of t gospel (see Luke xiv. 26.) ha een, py 

haps, the innocent occasion My terpretation is justified ¢ 

authority of Lipsius; of the Italian, the French and the I 


WwW .)yof Le Clere Histo 


timonies, vol. it. p. 345.) and 


translator of Tacitus; of Mosheim 
Ecclesiast. p. 427.) of Dr. Lardner, (T* 
of the bishop of Gloucester Divine ation, vol. iii. p. 38 But 
as the word convicti does not unite very happily with the rest of the 
sentence, James Gronovius has preferred the reading of conjuncti 
which is authorized by the valuable MS. of Florence. 
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imbittered by insult and derision. Some were nailed 
the skins of wild beasts, 
and expost d to the fury of dogs; others again, smear- 
ed over with combustible materials, were used as 
torches to illuminate the darkness of the night. The 
wardens of Nero were destined for the melancholy 
spectacle, which was accompanied with a horse-race, 
and honoured with the presence of the emperor, who 
mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude of 


on crosses ; others sown up In 


a charioteer. The guilt of the christians deserved 
indeed the most exemplary punishment, but the public 
abhorrence was changed into commiseration, from the 
opinion that th unhappy wretches were sacrificed, 
not so much to the public welfare, as to the cruelty of 
a jealous tyrant.’ ‘Those who survey with a curious 
eye the revolutions of mankind, may observe, that the 
us of Nero on the Vatican, which 


were polluted with the blood of the first christians, 


gardens al 


have been rendered still more famous, by the t jumph 
and by the abuse of the persecuted religion. On the 
same spot,” a temple, which far Surpasses the ancient 





glories of the « ipite |, has since been erected by the 
christian pontiffs, who, deriving their claim of univer- 
sal dominion from an humble fisherman of Galilee, 
have succeeded to the throne of the Ca rs, given 
laws to the barbari h conque rors of Rome, a extend- 
ed 1 I piri | isdiction trom the ¢ st t the 
Ba 1 the shores ot the P eit ort 
But it would be improper to di iss thi cour 
f Nero’s persecution, till we have made sot ser- 
tions, that may serve to remove the diff ies with 
which it is perplexed, and to throw som 1 the 
subsequent history of the church. 
I Th most scepti criticism 1S De R 
1 to ect the truth ot this extr . 
= fact, and the integrity ot th 
celebrated passage of Tacitus. Thi \ 
I ner is confirmed by the dilia t and 
iccurate Suetonius, who mentions the pi | t 
which Nero inflicted on the christi S, a sect {! met 
who had embraced a new and criminal st 
The la may be proved by the cor of the most 
incient manuscripts; by the inimitable char 
style of Tacitus; by his reputation, which g 
text tT nthe li volations i pl 3 fraud t 
p t of hi ratl wi ecused the f 
ians of the most atrocious crimes, without ins J 
that they pos 1 any miracul S or eve I I 
powers above the rest of mankind.™ 2. Notwithstand- 
ing it is p e that Ta years 
bef the ! f Rome d a n 
reading and conversation the knowledg f { t 
whicl 1 ed gr hi fancy. Bet ve 
elf tot he « uly ted 
ined its I maturity, \“ n nan 
f ears of age, when a og | { 
i the virt Aor ext f ! n 
n ( I hi il con hn 
| | I 5 et the most 1 \ 
A fte kin tr f his streneth tn e | t Aori- 
Cc i 1 it >» agescr ption ot Germat Vs he ( ceived, 
‘ v.44 
k Nur il \ 1, p. 487 D itus de Re 1 Antiqua ! 
n. 44! 
Suet N e.c. 16 I epithet of m which some 
fred by 
orer em sonly synony ustot fiadilis of 
| ' 
i I Christ, which was mnserted into 
t hetween the timeof Origen and that of Euse 
1eNX ple of rt vulgar forgery The accom 
) , the virtues, miracles, and resurrection 
of J tly ed Jose is acknowledges that he was 
hesitat whether he should call hima man If 
1 lin concerning this lebrated passage, the 
reader may examine the pointed objections of Le Fevre Haver 
imp. Joseph. tom pn. 267 273.) the laboured answers of Dauhuz 
187 2 ind the masterly reply (B iotheque Ancienne et Mo 


derne, tom. vii. p. 237—2#e.) of an anonymous critic, whom I believe 
to have been the learned Abbé de Longuerue 

1: See the lives of Tacitus by Lipsius and the Abbé de la Bleterie, 
Dictionnaire de Bayle a Varticle Tacrrg, and Fabricius, Biblioth 


| Latin. tom. ii, p. 386. Edit, Ernest. 
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and at length executed, a more arduous work; the} 
history of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of Nero 
to the accession of Nerva. The administration of 
Nerva introduced an age of justice and prosperity, 
which Tacitus had destined for the occupation of his 
old age;° but when he took a nearer view of his subject. 
judging, perhaps, thatit was a more honourable or a 
less invidious office, to record the vices of past tyrants, 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he 
chose rather to relate, under the form of annals, the 
actions of the four immediate successors of Augustus. 
To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a series of fourscore 
years, in an immortal work, every sentence of which 
is pregnant with the deepest observations and the most 
lively images, was an undertaking sufficient to exercise 
the genius of Tacitus himself during the greatest part 
of his life. In the last years of the reign of Trajan, 
whilst the victorious monarch extended the power of 
Rome beyond its ancient limits, the historian was 
describing, in the second and fourth books of his 

ils, the tyranny of ‘Tiberius;? and the emperor 
Hadrian must have sueceeded to the throne, before 
Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his work, could 
relate the fire of the capital and the cruelty of Nero 
At the distance 
of sixty years, it was the duty of the annalist to adopt 


towards the unfortunate christians. 


the narratives of contemporaries; but it was natural 
er to indulge himself in the description 
of the origin, the progress, and the character of the new 
sect, not so much according to the knowledge or 
prejudices of the age of Nero, as ace 

the time of Hadrian. 3. ‘Tacitus very frequently trusts 
to the curiosity or reflection of his readers to supply 


-ording to those of 


those intermediate circumstances and ideas, which in 
his extreme coneiseness, he has thought proper to sup- 


press. We may therefore presume to imagine some 
probable cause which could direct the eruelty of Nero 








against the christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as 
well as innocence, should have shielded them from his 
indignation, and even from his notice.4 The Jew s, 
who we numerous in the capital, and oppressed in 
their own country, were a much fitter object for the 
suspicions of the emperor and of the people: nor did 
it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already 
discovered their abhorrence of the Roman joke, might 
ive recourse to the most atrocious means of gratifying 

t a iplacable revenge. But the Jews possessed 
very pow rful advocates in th p ilace, and even in the 
rt of the tyrant; his wife and mistress, the beauti- 

ful Poppwa, and a_ favourite player of the race of 
Abraham, who had already employed their intercession 
vehalfof the obnoxious people. In their room it 
was necessary to offer some other victims, and it might 
easily be suggested that, although the genuine fol- 


lowers of Moses w 
there had isen 


Oot GALILTZANS, WI 


4 


nt of the fire of Rome, 
ng them a new and pernicious sect 


h was capable of the most horrid 


crimes, | r the appellation of GaLiL@ans, two 
distinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite 
to each other in their manners and principles; the 
di ciple s who ha iz mbraced the faith of Je sus of Na- 
zareth,® and the zealots who had followed the standard 
of Judas the Gaulonite.'’ The former were the friends, 
Principatum D Ne etimperium Trajani, uberiorem secu 

rioremque materiam s ertuti sepos lacit. Hist. i 

p See Tacit. Annal. ii. 61. is 

q |The reading of the _ sage from Tacitus atone suffices, as I 
have before said, to show that the sect of christians were not so ol 
scure, that they had hee ilrendy put down, (REPREssa,) and that 
they did not pass for INN ENT In the eves of the Romans G 

Che player's name was Aliturus hrough the same channel, 

Josephus (de Vita sua, « ihont two years before, had obtained 
the rdon and release of some Jewish priests who were prisoners at 
Rome 

s The learned Dr. Lardne Jewish | Heathen Testimonies, vol 
ii. p. 102, 103 as proved t tthe name of G rans was a very 

lent, and perhaps the primitive, appe ition of the christians 

t Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 1.2. Tillemont, Ruine des Juifs, p. 742 
Thesonsof Judas were crucified e time ofClaudius. His grand 


eon Eleazer, after Jerusalem was taken, defended a strong fortress 
with 960 of his most desperate followers. When the battering-ram 
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the latter were the enemies, of human kind; and the 
only resemblance between them consisted in the same 
inflexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 


| cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 


| The followers of Judas, who impelled their country- 


men into rebellion, were soon buried under the ruins 
of Jerusalem; whilst those of Jesus, known by the 
more celebrated name of christians, diffused themselves 
over the Roman empire. How natural was it for 


| Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the 


had made a breach, they tarned their swords against their wives, | 


christians the guilt and the sufferings, which hemight, 
with far greater truth and justice, have attributed to a 
sect whose odious memory was almost extinguished !" 
4. Whatever opinion may be entertained of this con- 
jecture, (for it is no more than a conjecture,) it is evi- 
dent that the effeet, as well as the cause, of Nero’s per- 
secution’ were confined to the walls of Rome ;” that the 
religious tenets of the Galileans, or christians, were 
never made a subject of punishment, or even of in- 
quiry; and that, as the idea of their sufferings was, for 
a long time, connected with the idea of cruelty and in- 
justice, the moderation of succeeding princes inclined 
them to spare asect, oppressed by a tyrant, whose rage 
had been usually directed against virtue and innocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the — 
flames of war consumed almost at the Jews and christi- 
same time the temple of Jerusalem and by Domitian. 
the capitol of Rome ;* and it appears no less singular, 
that the tribute which devotion had destined to the 
former, should have been converted by the power ofan 
assaulting victor to restore and adorn the splendour of 
the latter. The emperors levied a general capitation 
tax on the Jewish people; and although the sum as- 
sessed on the head of each individual was inconsiderable, 
the use for which it was designed, and the severity with 
which it was exacted, were considered as an intolerable 
grievance. Since the officers of the revenue extended 
their unjust claim to many persons who were strangers 
to the blood or religion of the Jews, it was impossible 
that the christians, who had so often sheltered them- 
selves under the shade of the synagogue, should now 
escape this rapacious persecution. Anxious as they 
were to avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, their 
conscience forbade them to contribute to the honour 
of that demon who had assumed the character of the 
capitoline Jupiter. As a very numerous though de- 


their children, and at length against their own breasts. They died to 
he et man 

1 {| This assertion is entirely destitute of the appearance, and even 
of the possibility of truth. Tacitus could not have been deceived so 
far as toattribute to the christians at Rome the guilt and the suffer 





ings which he might with much more truth have attributed to the 
partisans of Judas, of Galilee, for these never came so far as to 
Rome. Judea alone was the theatre of their revolt, their efforts, 


Basnage, Hist. 
Besides the name christians had been 


their opinions, their wars, and their chastisement 
of the Jews, vol. i. p. 491 








given a long time before at Rome, to the disciples of Jesus. And 
Ta flirms it too positively, and givesthe etymology of the word 
too clearly to leave room for suspicion that there was any mistake 
en his part a. 

his assertion is far from being evident. Sulpicius Severus 
speaks of the edict published by Nero a st the rrist Ss, poste- 
rior to the burning of Rom Post etiam, datis legibus religio veta- 
batur palamque edictis propositis christianum esse nen licehat hook 


ii. chap. 37 We have ) authority which proves that the persecu- 
tions did not extend beyond the limits of Rome, and there is nothing 
to weaken the authority of Orosus, who says expressly, that Nero 
caused the christians to be persecuted in the provinces. Nero chris- 
tianes suppliciis ac mortibus affecit, ac per omnes provincias pari 
persecutione exeruciari imperavit. (lib. viii. Hist. ¢. 3.)— G.) 

w See Dodwell. Paucitat. Mart. |. xiii. The Spanish Inscription 
in Gruter, p. 228, No. 9. is a manifest and knowledged forgery, 
contrived by that noted impostor, Cyriacus of Ancona to flatter the 
pride and prejudices of the Spaniards, See Ferreras, Histoire 
d’Espagne, tom. i. p. 192 . aad 

x The capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitellins 
and Vespasian, the 19th of December, A. D. 69. On the 10th of A u- 
gust, A. D. 70. the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the hands 
of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of the Romans. . 

y The new capitol was dedicated by Domitian Sveton. in Domi- 





tian. c.5. Platarch in Poplicela, tom. i. p. 230. Edit. Bryan. _ The 
gilding alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions and a half.) It 
was the opinion of Martial, (|. ix. Epigram 3.) that if the emperor had 
called in his debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had madea gene- 
ral auction of Olympus, would have been unable to pay two shillings 


in the pound ; "i 

x With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, |. Ixvi. p. 1082. 
with Reimarus’s notes. Spanheim, de Usu Numismatum, tom. i. p, 
571. and Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, |. vii. c. 2 
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clining party among the christians still adhered to the 
law of Moses, their efforts to dissemble their Jewish 
origin were detected by the decisive test of circum- 
cision;* nor were the Roman magistrates at leisure to 
inquire into the difference of their religious tenets. 
Among the christians, who were brought before the 
tribunal of the emperor, or, as it seems more probable, 
before that of the procurator of Judea, two persons are 
said to have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, 
which was more truly noble than that of the greatest 
monarchs. ‘These were the grandsons of St. Jude the 
apostle, who himself was the brother of Jesus Christ.® 
Their natural pretensions to the throne of David might 
perhaps attract the respect of the people, and excite the 
jealousy of the governor; but the meanness of their 
garb, and the simplicity of their answers, soon con- 
vinced him that they were neither desirous nor capable 
of disturbing the peace of the Roman empire. 
frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near 
relation to the Messiah; but they disclaimed any 
temporal views, and professed that his kingdom, which 
they devoutly expected, was purely of a spiritual and 
angelic nature. When they were examined coneerning 
their fortune and occupation, they showed their hands 
hardened with daily labour, and declared that they de- 
rived their whole subsistence from the cultivation of a 
farm near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of about 
twenty-four English acres,* and of the value of nin 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds sterling. 
The grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed with com- 
passion and contempt.® 


Execution of But although the obscurity ( f the 
Clemens the house of David might protect them from 
consul. the suspicions of a tyrant, the present 


greatness of his own family alarme d the pusillanimous 
temper of Domitian, which could only be appeased by 
the blood of those Romans whom he either feared, or 
hated, or esteemed, Of the two 


sons of his uncle 


Flavius Sabinus,* the elder was soon convicted of 


the 


ty 


treasonable intentions, and the younger, who bore 
name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his saft 
to his want of courage and ability.£ The emperor, for 
a long time, distinguished so harmless a kinsman by 
his favour and protection, bestowed on him his own 
niece Domitilla, adopt d the children of that marria: 
to the hope of the succession, and invested their father 
with the honours of the But he had 
searcely finished the term of his annual magistracy, 
when on a slight pretence he was ¢ and exe- 
cuted ; Domitilla was banished to a ¢ 


consulship. 


| ! 
ndemnead 


lesolate island on 


the coast of Campania .6 and sentence either of death 
or of confiscation was pronounced against a great 


number of persons who were involved in the same ac- 
crsation. heir cl that 


“© 
The guilt impute d to their charge was th 

a Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12.) had en an old man of t 

publicly examined before the pro urator’s tribunal. This is what 


Martial calls, Mentula tributis damnat: 
b This appellation at first understood in the 
sense, and it wa 1, that the brot! 


was most olbviort 


rs of Jesus were the law 





ful lesue of Joseph and of Mary 4 devout respect for the virg 
of the mother of God, suggested to the Gnostics, and afterwards 
the orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a serond wife « 
Joseph. The Latins (from the time ot Jerome) improved on that 
hint, aeserted the perpetual celibacy of Josep and justified 
many similar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well 
Simon and James, who are styled the brothers of Jesus Cliriet. we 
only his firet cousins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecciesiast. tom. i. part 
ii. and Beausobre, Hist, Critique du Manicheisme, |! , 

e Thirty-nine = z, squares of an hundred feet each, which, if 
strictly computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres But f 
probability of circumstances, the practice of other Greek writers, and 
the authority of M. de Valois, incline me to believe that the 
is used to express the Roman jugerum 

4 Eusebius, iii. 20. Thestory is tnken from Vecesippus 

e Sec the death and character of Sabinus in Tacitus. (Hist. tii, 74 
75.) Sabinus was theelder brother, and, till the accession of Ves 


sian, had been considered as the principal supportof the Flavis 
family. 

f Flavium Clementam putraelem suum contem/issime inertia 
ex tenuissima suspicione interemit Sueton. in Domitian. ¢. 15 

« The isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttius 
(apad Eusch. iti. 18.) banishes her to that of Pontia, which w 
far distant from the other. That difference, and a mistake, either 
of Eusebius, or of his transcribers, have given occasion to suppose 
two Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See Tillemont, 
Memoir’ > Ececiceiastiques, tom. ii. p, 22 


Presens 


s not 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


They | 


Cuap. XVI, 


of atheism and Jewish manners ;" a singular association 
of ideas, which cannot with any propriety be applied 
except to the christians, as they were obscurely and 
imperfectly viewed by the magistrates and by the 
writers of that period. On the strength of so proba- 
ble an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the 
suspicions of a tyrant as an evidence of their honour- 
able erime, the chureh has placed both Clemens and 
Domitilla among its first martyrs, and has branded the 
cruelty of Domitian with the name of the second per- 
secution. But this persecution (if it deserves that 
epithet) was of no long duration. A few months after 
the death of Clemens, and the banishment of Domitilla, 
Stephen, a freedman belonging to the latter, who had en- 
joyed the favour, but who had not surely embraced the 
faith, of his mistress, assassinated the emperor in his 
palace.) The memory of Domitian was condemned by 
the senate; his acts were re scinded; his exiles re- 
called ; and under the gentle administration of Nerva, 
while the innocent were restored to their rank and for- 
tunes, even the most guilty either obtained pardon or 
escaped punishment.® 
Il. About ten years afterwards, under y, 

the reign of Trajan, the younger Pliny ny « 
was intrusted by his friend and master ¢™ 
with the government of Bithynia and Pontus. 
found at to determine by 
rule of justice or of | he should direct 


orance of 


Pili 
the 


stians 


what 


his eond 


. if 
soon himself a loss 


uct 


LW 


in the execution of an office the most repugnant to his 
humanity. Pliny had never assisted at any judicial 
proceedings against the christians, with whose name 


! 
and 


ture 


he 
uninforme 
the 


punishment. 


om seems to be acquainted ; he was totally 
| with regard to the n of the ilt, 


method of their conviction, and the decree of their 


ir g 
In this perplexity he had recourse to his 
usnal expedient, of submitting to the wisdom of Tra 





jan an Impartial, and in some respects, a favourable 
account of the new si perstition, requesting the em- 
peror, that he would condescend to resolve his doubts, 
and to instruct his imnorance.’ The life of Pliny had 
been employed in the equisition of learni: r. and in the 
business of the world. Since the ve of nineteen he 
had pleaded with distinction in the tribunals of Rome,™ 
filled a place in the senate, had been invested with the 
honours of the consulship, and had formed very nume- 
rous connections with every order of men, both in Italy 
and in the provinces. From Azs ignorance theret we 
may derive some useful informati We mar ure 
ourselve that when he ecepted the rovernn of 
Bithynia, there were no general laws or decree f 
senate in force rainst the christians; th er 
Trajan nor any of his virtu predeces hose 
edicts were received into the ervil and eri ] rise 
prud nee, | } publicly declared their i ( ( I- 
cernin the new sect; and that what: r | ceed- 
ing had been carried ona inst the el . there 
Wwe ne of sufficient weight and aut! ty to ¢ - 

lish ¢ ecedent for the conduct of a Roman magis- 
trat 

The answer of Trajan, to which the T: 
christians of the sueeeeding age have 5 , 
freq y appealed, discovers as much 6, 
reg justice ind humanity as could ga 
be ciled with his mistaken notions of religious 
policy I ead of di ying the implacable zeal of 

h J ue 1312 If t I tius Pr s. f »>whom 
nrohable t ted this ) wn yn tof 
Phin i we m f I sa I ry 
writ 

Suet. in Dowit.¢. 17. Philostratus in Vit. Apolion. 1, viii 

k Dion, |. Ixvii. p. 11IP Plin, Epis iv. 22, 

1 Piin. E tol. x. 97 Ihe irned Mosheim expresses himself (p 
14%, 232.) with the est appro ition of Pliny’s moderat un 
ad emper Notwit ng Dr. Lardner's enspicions, (see Jewish 
und Heathen Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 46.) | am unable to discover any 
bigotry in his language or proceedings 

m Plin. Epist. v.& He pleaded his first cause A. D. 81; the year 


after the famous eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in w hich his uncle 


lost his life. 
n Plin. Epist. x. 98. Tertullian (Apolog. ¢. 5.) considers this re- 
script us a relaxation of the ancient penal laws, ‘‘ quas Trajanus ex 


Cuap. XVI. OF 
an inquisitor, anxious to discover the most minute par- | 


ticles of heresy, and exulting in the number of his vic- | 
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tims, the emperor expresses much more solicitude to | 


protect the security 
the ¢ scape of the 
culty of fixing a 
two salutary rules 


ot 
guilty. He acknowledges the diffi- 
1y general plan; but he lays down 
Though he directs 
the magistrates to punish such persons as are legally 


port to the distressed christians. 


convicted, he prohibits them, with a very humane in- | 


‘onsistency, from mi iking any inquirie $ concerning the 
Nor was the magistrate allowed 
ind of information. 


supposed c riminals. 
to proceed on every k 


f the innocent, than te prevent | 


s, which often afforded relief and sup- | 
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had shaken, or if the temperate order of the seasons 
had been interrupted, the superstitious pagans were 
convinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the chris- 
tians, w ho were spared by the excessive lenity of the 
government, had at length provoked the Divine justice. 
It was not among a licentious and e xasperated popu- 
lace, that the forms of legal proceedings could be ob- 
served ; it was not in an amphitheatre, stained with the 


| blood of wild beasts and gladiators, that the voice of 


Anonymous | 
charges the emperor rejects, aS too repugnant to the} 


equity of his government; and he strictly requires, for 
the conviction of those to whom the cuilt ‘of chris- | 
tianity is imputed, the positive evidence of a fair and 
open accuser. It is likewise pre bable, that the persons 
who assumed so invidious an office, were obliged 

declare the grounds of their suspicions, to specify (both 
in respect to time and place) the secret assemblies, 


nted, and 

at number of circumst: ane s, which were 
iled with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye 
of the profane. If they sueceeded in their yo secu- 


which their christian adversary had frequi 
disclose a ore 


conet 


tion, they were expos d to the resentment of a consi- 
derable and active party, to the censure of the more 
liberal portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which. 
inevery age and country, has attended the character of 
an informer. If, on the contrary, they failed in their | 
proofs, they incurred the severe and pr rhaps capital 


enalty, which, according to a law published by the 
emperor Hadrian, was inflicted on those who false ly 


attributed to their fellow-citizens the crime of chris- 


tianity. The violence of personal or superstitious 
animosity might sometimes prevail over the most na- 
tural apprehensions of disgrace and danger; but it 
cannot surely be imagined, that accusations of so un- 
promising an appearance were either lightly or fre- 
quently undertaken by the pagan subjects of the Ro- 
nan ¢ mi pire ; 
a ee The expedient which was empl oni 
’ to elude the pre udence of the laws, affords 
a sufficient proof how effectually they disappointed the 
mischievous designs of privé ate mi lice or supe rstitious 
zeal. Inalarge and tumultuous assembly the restr ints 
of fear and shame, so foreible on the minds of indivi- 
duals are deprived of the greatest part of their influ- 
ence. ‘The pious christian, as he was desirous to ob- 
tain, or to escape, the glory of mi: utyrdom, expected, 


either with impatience or w ith terror, the stated returns 


of the public games and festivals. On those oceasions, 
the inhabitants of the great cities of the emples. were 
collected in the circus of the theatre, where every cir- 
cumstance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, 
contributed to kindle their devotion, and to extinguish 
their humanity. Whilst the numerous spectators, 
crowned with garlands, perfumed with incense, puri- 
fied with the blood of victims, and surrounded with 
the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, resigned 


themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, which they 


considered as an essential part of their religious wor- 
ship; they recollected, that the christians alone ab- 
horred the gwods of mankind, ind by the ir absence and 
melancholy on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult 
or to lament the public felicity. If the empire had 
been afflicted by any recent calamity, by a plague, a 
famine, or an unsuccessful war; if the T'yber had, or 
the Nile had not, risen beyond its banks; if the earth 


parte frustratusest;” and yet Tertullian, in another part of his Apo 
logists, exposes th inconsistency of prohibiting Inquiries, and en 
joining punishments 

Fusebius (Hist. Ecclesiast. |. iv. ¢. 9.) has preserved the edict of 
Hadrian. He has likewise 13.) given us one still more favourable 
under the name of Antoninus; the authenticity of which is not so 
universally allowed. The second Apology of Justin contains some 


curious particulars relative to the accusation of christians. 

{Professor Hegelmayer has proved the authenticity of the edict of 
Antoninus in his comm, hist. theol. in edictum imp. Antonini. 
fubing. 1777, inquarto.)—G.} 


4 


(P. 


to | tions, 


compassion could be heard. The impatient clamours 
of the multitude denounced the christians as the ene- 
mies of gods and men, doomed them to the severest 
tortures, and venturing to accuse by name some of the 
most distinguished of “the new sectaries, required with 
irresistible vehemence that they should be instantly 
apprehended and cast to the lions.? The provinci ial 
governors and magistrates who presided in the public 
spectacles were usually incline d to gratify the inclina- 
and to appease the rage, of the people, by the 
a few obnoxious victims. But the wisdom 
of the emperors protected the church from the danger 
tumultuous clamours and irregular accusa- 
tions, which they justly censured as repugnant both to 
the firmness and to the equity of their administration. 
The edicts of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius expressly 
that the voice of the multitude should never 
be admitted as legal evidence to convict or to punish 


sacrifice ol 


these 


c 
Ul 


de clare d, 


those unfortunate persons who had embraced the en- 
thusiasm of Christians.4 
III. Punishment was not the inevita- Trials of the 


ble consequence of conviction, and the christians 
christians, whose guilt was the most clearly proved 
by the testimony of witnesses, or even by their volun- 
tary confession, still retained in their own power the 
alternative of life or death. It was not so much the 
past offence, as the actual resistance, which excited 
the indignation of the magistrate. He was persuaded 
that he offered them an easy pardon, since if they con- 
sented to cast a few grains of incense upon the altar, 
—_ were dismissed from the tribunal in safety and 
with applause. It was esteemed the duty of a hu- 
mane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to 
punish, those deluded enthusiasts. Varying his tone 
according to the age, the sex, or the situation of the 
prisoners, he frequeutly condescended to set before 
their eyes every circumstance which could render life 
more ——s or death more terrible; and to solicit, 
nay to entreat, them, that they would show some com- 
pe assion to the mselves, to their families, and to their 


frie nda.” If threats and persuasions proved ineffectual, 


he had often recourse to violence; the scourge and the 
rack were called in to supply the deficiency of argu- 
ment, and every art of cruelty was employed to sub- 


due such infle xible, and, as it appeared to the pagans, 

ch criminal, obstinacy. The ancient apologists of 
c i istianity have censured with equi al truth and se- 
verity, the irregular conduct of their persecutors, who, 
contrary to every principle of judicial proceeding, ad- 
mitted the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a con- 
fession, but a denial, the crime which was the ob- 
ject of their inquiry.*. The monks of the succeeding 
who, in peaceful solitudes, entertained 
themselves with diversifying the deaths and sufferings 
of the primitive martyrs, have fre quently invented tor- 
a mueh more refined and ingenious nature. 
in particular, it has pleased them to suppose that the 
zeal of the Roman magistrates, disdaining every con- 
sideration of moral virtue or public decency, endeav- 


of 


ages, their 


ments of 


p See Tertullian. (Apolog. ¢. 40.) The acts of the martyrdom of 
Polvearp exhibit a lively picture of these tumults, which were 
usually fomented by the palace of the Jews. 

These regulations are ineerted in the above-mentioned edicts of 
Hadrian and Pius. See the apology of Melito (apud Euseb. |. iv. c. 
26.) 

r See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of Pliny. 
authentic acts of the martyrs abound in these exhortations 

s In particular, see Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2, 3.) and Lactantins 
Institut. Divin. v. 9.) but 


The most 


Their reasonings are almost the same ; 
we may discover, that one of these apologists had been a lawyer, 


| and the other a rhetorician. 
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oured to seduce those whom they were unable to van-| 


quish, and that by their orders the most brutal vio- 
lence was offered to those whom they found it impos- 
sible to seduce. It is related, that pious females, who 
were prepared to despise death, were sometimes con- 
demned to a more severe trial, and called upon to de- 
termine whether they set a higher value on their reli- 
gion or on their chastity. The youths to whose 
licentious embraces they were abandoned, 
a solemn exhortation from the judge, to exert their 
most strenuous efforts to maintain the honour of Venus 
against the impious virgin who refused to burn in- 
her altars. Their violence, however, was 
commonly disappointed, and the seasonable interposi- 
tion of some miraculous power preserved the chast 
spouses of Christ from the dishonour even of an 
voluntary defeat. We should not indeed neglect to 
remark, that the more ancient as well authentic 
memorials of the church,‘ are seldom polluted with 
these extravagant and indecent fictions." 

The total disregard of truth pro- 
bability in the representation of thes« 
primitive martyrdoms was 
by a very natural mistake. ‘The ecclesiastical writers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries ascribed to the magis- 
trates of Rome the same deg 
relenting filled t 


cense on 


In- 


as 


) ] 
Humanity of th ana 


Roman magi 


gis 
trates. occasli med 


ree of implacable and un- 
x zeal which 
the heretics or the idolaters 
not improbable that 
raised to the dignities of t 
bibed the prejudices of the 


heir own breasts against 
It is 


ersons Who were 


of their own times 
some of those ] 
populace, and that the 
cruel disposition of others might occasionally be stim- 
ulated by motives of avarice or of personal resent- 
ment.’ But it is certain, and 
grateful confessions of the first christians, that the 
greatest part of those magistra es who exercised in the 
provinces s the authority of the emperor, or ¢ f the 
| to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of lif 
and death was intrusted, behaved like men of polished 
manners and liberal education, who respected the rules 
of justice, and who were conversant with the precepts 
of philosophy. They frequently declined the odious 
task of persecution, dismissed the charge with con- 
tempt, or sted the 
legal evasion, by which he might of 
the laws.* Whenever they were invested with a dis- 
cretionary power,’ they used it much less for the op- 
pression, than for the relief and benefit, of the afflicted 
church. They were far fro all the 
christians who were accused 


we may appeal to the 





sen- 


ate, ant 


sugar to iccused christian some 


elude the severity 


condemning 
before their 


n 
tribunal, 


and very far from punishing with death, all those wh 
were convicted of an obstinate adherence to the new 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the most 


part, with the milder chastisem: 
exile, or slavery in the mines,’ 1 


ts ot Imprisonm it, 


hey left the unha 





victims of their justice some reason to hope, that a 
prospe rous event, the accessi yn, the marriage, or the 
—— — _ bb 
t |The most ancient and most authentic memorials of the chu 
do relate many examples of this fa which are no where contra 
dicted, Among others Tertullian says, Num proxime ad lenonem 
damnando christianam, potius quam ad leonem, confessi estis labem 
pudicitia pud nos atrociorem om pina et omni morte reputari 
Apol. cap. ult. p. 40.) Eusebius says also Many virgins dragged 
into infamous places, have lost their life rather than lose their virtue 
Eusebius. Hist, eccles, lib. viii, ch. 14. p. 235.) —G 
See two instances of this kind of torture in the Acta Sincera 


Jerome, in his Le 
story of a young nan, who 
ind assaulted by a beautiful 
He quelled the rising temptation by biting 


Martyrum, published by Ruinart, p. 160, 399. 
gend of Paul the Hermit, tells a strange 
was chained naked on a bed of flowers, 
and wanton courtezan. 
off his tongue 





v The conversion of his wife provoked Claudius Herminianus, go 
vernor of Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncommon se 
verity Tertulli ad Scapulam, c. 3. 

x Tertullian, in his epistie to the governor of Africa, mentions 


several remarkable instances of lenity 1 fort which had 


happened within his knowledge, 
y Neque enim in unive 


ar earance, 


rsum aliquid quod quasi certam formam ha 


beat, constitui potest: an expression of Trajan, which gave a very 
great latitude to the governors of provinces 3 

ziIn metaila damnamur, in sulas relegemur. Tertullian, Apo 
log. c. 12. The mines of Numidia contained nine bishops, with a 


oportionable number of their ergy 


and comfort, 


and people, to whom Cyprian 
See Cyprian, Epis 


Pp 
addressed a pious epistie of prais 


tol. 76, 77 


DECLINE 


recelvé d | 


he empire, might have im-| 


| sebius, lib. vi. 
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triumph of an emperor, might speedily restore them by 


vardon to their former state 


a general i . 
S ! Inconsidera 


The 


martyrs, devoted to immediate exe- pnuy of ma 
cution by the Roman magistrates, ap- ') 
pear to have been selected from the most opposite ex- 
itremes. ‘They were either bishe« ps and presbyters, 


the persons the most distinguished among the chris- 
| tians by their rank and influence, 
might strike terror into the whole sect ;* 
| were the meanest 
ularly those of the 


ot littl 


and whi i example 
they 


them, partic- 


or el e 
and most abject among 
condition, 


and whoss 


servile whose lives were 


esteemed value, sufferings were 


viewed by the ancients with too careless an indiffer- 
ence.” The learned Origen, who, from his experience 
as well as reading, was intimately acquainted with 
the history of the christ , declares in the most ex- 


press terms, that the number of martyrs was very In- 











considerable.* Hi ithority would alone be sufficient 
to annihilate that formidable army of mart s, wi i 
relics, drawn for the most P rt m e catat ibs 
of Rome, have repleni l » many church d 
whose marvellous achievements have been é l t 
of so many volumes of holy romance.‘ But - 
eral assertion of Orie may be exp! ied id con- 
firmed by the parti ular testimony of his frie Dio- 
nysius, who, in the immense city of Alexand: id 
under the rigorous persecution of Decius, reckons y 
ten men and seven women who suilered tor the pro- 
fession of the christian 1 1e.! 

a Thoug we ur t re ve w entire « I e, ¢ er the 
epistles, or a of Ignatius, may be found the 2nd vol 
ume of the Aposto Fathers,) yet we may quote thatt y of An 
tine s one of these exemplary mart He was ser t i to 
Rome i public spectacle md w he arrived at Tro e re 
ccived t pleasing Inte gence, that the persecution of Antio \ + 
| already at an ¢ d 

[he acts of St. Ignatius are generally received as aut 
Seven of his letters also—FEuse! St. J } make ment 
them. There are two editions of them, in one ers 
and many passages seem to ! ter; I ‘ 
tion is that w h cont the rea ra of St. sy 

fast, is the on of the ablest and most en ] s 
Lardner, Cred. of the Gosp, hist. part \ ip Less u ‘ 
reti v l 29; Uses Dissert t Pea n 
\ e ignat f It was durit the ’ { ‘T n that the 

shop Ignatius wascarried from Ar to ) ex ‘ ) 
lions in the ampl eater, in the year of Cli rd ) 
some, and 116 rding GC 

Among ther tyrs of Ly s (Euseb. |. v. ¢. the ve B 

1a Was disting ed by more exquisite tortur O ive mar. 

rs 60 ited in the acts « Fel i tu two 
were of a i two others of a very mear 

Origen advers. Celsum, |. iii. p. 116. His wordsd 
cr ‘ ) * ¥ 
rin I vho ha 1 r 
tl am re ion are few, and ¢ ! G 

Che words w h follow rghit t av . God 

permitting that t 3 a e eX 
which seems to indicate t Origen 1 the f mart 
considerabie, ¢ wher ir g tl tho 
survived, He peaks t ver of the state of re n under ¢ 
calla, I Alex r Sey and | who did 
secule is vas ring 1@ reigi { 5 ) 

te ts ty 

If we | sof Ron v r 
tiat i christ ;w not saints a “ ¢ 
' Ww ] ¥ mu r ious honou ed 
t s 5 ria m the p t 
After t fa f en trad I s 

ive sen amo ® more te olics rhey now é 
is a proof of sar and martyrd the letters B. M v 
f red iiquor suy ed to le d.« the figure pal But 
t t » former ure of litt vel and w it s 
it is « rved ritices, 1, ‘I tt figure, as ed fa 

i sa ré and perhaps or 1 st uris t 
ae ma lin e! humental inser s hat the | n 
wasthe symbol of vict vy amo the pag t. That me the 
christians it served as the embiein, not on ot n tyr ' ain 
general vit resurrect ee the epiatie of P. M 1 
the worsh f unknown saints, and Muratori, supra Antichita 
Italiane, Dissertat. lviii, 
| e Asa specimen of these legends, we may be satisfied w 10,000 
christian soldiers crucified in one day, either by Tra 1 Or Hadrian 
on Mount Ararat, See Baronius ad Martyrologium Romanum. 7 
lemont. Mem. Ecclesiast. tom, ii. part ii. p. 498. and Geddes's Mis 
lanies, vol. ii. p, 203. The abbreviation of Mit. which may signity 
either diers or thou t is said to have occasioned some extra 
urdinary mistakes, 

f Dionysius ap. Euse . 41. One of the seventeen was like 
wise accused of robbery. Gibbon ought to have ! was falsely 
accused of theft"’—for such is the original Greek, hia iristian 
named Nemesion falsely accused of theft before the rion, Was 


acquitted of a crime to which he was a stranger, (4A A°Tetwrar 

but he was led before the governor as guilty of beinga christian, and 
flicted upon him a double torture 

chap. 41—45. 


St. Denys ap. Eu 
It ouglit to be said also that St. Denys 


the governor i 





eee, 
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onesie of Os During the same period of persecu- 
prian bishop of tion, the zealous, the eloquent, the am- 
Carthag bitious Cyprian governed the church, 
not only of Carthage, but even of Africa. He pos- 
sessed every quality which could engage the rever- 
ence of the faithful; or provoke the suspicions and re- 
sentment of the pagan magistrates. His character as 
well as his station seemed to mark out that holy pre- 
late as the most distinguished object of envy and of 
dangers ‘The experience, however, of the life of 
Cyprian, is sufficient to prove, that our fancy has ex- 
aggerated the perilous situation of a christian bishop ;' 
and that the d ingers to which he was exposed were 
less imminent than those which temporal ambition is 
ilways prepar d to encounter in the pursuit of hon- 
ours, Four Roman emperors, with their families, 
their favourites, and their adherents, perished by thr 
sword in the space of ten years, during which the 
bishop of Carthage guided by his authority and elo- 
quence the councils of the African chureh. It was 
only in the third year of his administration, that h« 
had reason, during a few months, to apprehend the 
severe edicts of Decius, the vigilanee of the magis- 
trate, and the clamours of the multitude, who loudly 
demanded, that Cyprian, the leader of the christians, 
His a e should be thrown to the lions. Pru- 

fi t. denee suggested the necessity of a tem- 
porary retreat, and the voice of prude nce was obeved. 
He withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, trom 
whenee he could maint iin a constant corre spondence 


with the clergy ind pe ple of Carth we 5 and conceal- 


| 
ng himself till the tempest was past, he preserved his 
life, wit! relinquishing either his power or his rep- 
ition. His extreme caution did not however « seap 
the censure f the more rigid christians who lamented, 
orthe reproaches ot his personal enemies who insult- 
ed, ac luct which they considered as a pusiilani- 
mous and criminal desertion of the most s icred duty 
The propriety of reserving himself for the future ex- 
igencies of the chureh, the ex imple of several holy 
bishops,’ and the divine admonitions which, as he de- 
clares himself, he frequently received in visions and 
ecstacies, were the reasons alleged in his justification.® 


Rut his best apolowy may be found in the cheerful res- 
ition, with which, about eight years afterwards. h: 
suffered death in the cat of religion. ‘The authentic 


history of his martyrdom has been recorded with un- 








? < dour al 1 imy tiality A short abstract the 
tore t it most important circumstances will « \ 
1e@ ¢ stint nation of the spiri ind of the If 
of the Roman persecutions, 
A.D. 257 When Valerian was consul fi th 
. } os \ ¢] 
H it third, and Gralllenus for the fourth, 
time; Paternus, proconsul of Africa, summoned Cyp- 
a te ' 
rian to appear in his private ¢ incil-¢ rambe r. EH 
I . 1 AF ene mort pr ‘ v, and that he 
: ing It the rage of the pa inst t ristians 
y to Ales in , ‘ I V 
ve rem k that Or wrote befo t! s¢ f the Emperor 
Deciu a 
l ~ ( n ¢ rivit Vv nd r ult 
t ‘ , fof thetim See likewis« e two lives of 
( iwit laeccu t iw ve tit? t 
a Le ¢ Kittie { erse wm. x 
s ( ri I nont, M a | r stiques m 
"r ( 159 
, i ote f t ” 7 ) 
tian hish sit Gibbon himself says, “the m s of Numidia con 
Laine itthes @ tine ‘ witha p ~orhionate number 
‘ ‘ istics and of the foithful of their dioce s, (mn. 206. note 
1 t ~ = Cyprian, ¢ 7 a.) 
s the p e tut severe epistle of the clergy of Rome to the 
bishop of Carthage (Cyprian. Epist. 8, 9 Pontius lahoura wit 
the greatest care and diligence to justify his master against t 


ral censure, 


In particular those of Dionysit 





of Alexandria, and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, of Neo Cwrsarea See Euseb. Hist, Ecclesiast. |. vi 





c. 40. and Memoires de Tillemont, tom, iv. part ii. p. 685 
d his life hy Portius. 

We have an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, the 
companion of his ex le, and the spectator of his death na we Ke 


k See Cyprian, Epiat. 16, 


wise possess the ancient proconsular acts of his u tvrdom. These 
two relations are consistent with each other, and with probability 
and what is somewhat remarkable, they are both unsullied by any 
miraculous circumstances 
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there acquainted him with the imperial mandate which 
he had just received,™ that those who had abandoned 
the Roman religion should immediately return to the 
practice of the ceremonies of their ancestors. Cyp- 
rian replied without hesitation, that he was a christian 
and a bishop, devoted to the worship of the true and 
only Deity, to whom he offered up his daily supplica- 
tions for the safety and prosperity of the two emperors, 
his lawful sovereigns. With modest confidence he 
pleaded the privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give 
any answer to some invidious and indeed illegal ques- 
tions which the proconsul had proposed. A sentence 
of banishment was pronounced as the penalty of Cyp- 
rian’s disobedience; and he was conducted without 
delay to Curubis, a free and maritime city of Zeugita- 
nia, in a pleasant situation, a fertile territory, and at 
the distance of about forty miles from Carthage." The 
exiled bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the 
consciousness of virtue. His reputation was diffused 
over Africa and *+Italy; an account of his behaviour 
Ww published for the edification of the christian 
world;° and his solitude was frequently interrupted 
by the letters, the visits, and the congratulations of 
the faithful. On the arrival of a new proconsul in 
th province, the fortune of Cyprian appeared for 
some tin wear a still more favourable aspect. He 

is recalled from banishment; and though not yct 
permitted to return to Carthage, his own gardens in 
the neighbourhood of the capital were assigned for the 
lace of his residence.! 

At length, exactly one year? after 
Cyprian was first apprehended, Gale- 
rius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, received the im- 
perial warrant for the execution of the christian teachers. 
The bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should be 
singled out for one of the first victims ; and the frailty 

f nature tempted him to withdraw himself by a secret 
flioht, from the danger and the honour of martyrdom :* 
but soon recovering that fortitude which his character 
reqi ired, he returned to his gardens, and patiently 
expected the ministers of death. Two officers of rank, 
who were intrusted with that commission, placed Cy- 
prian between them in a chariot; and as the proconsul 
was not then at leisure, they conducted him, not to a 
prison, but to a private house in Carthage, which be- 
longed to one of them. An elegant supper was pro- 
vided for the entertainment of the bishop, and his 
christian friends were permitted for the last time to 
enjoy his society, whilst the streets were filled with a 
multitude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at the 

pproaching fate of their spiritual father.* In the morn- 


is condem, ation. 


Its ild seem that these were circular orders, sent at the same 
to all the governors. Dionysius (ap. Euseb. |. vii.c. 11.) relates 
story of his own banishment from Alexandria almost in the 
t er. But as he escaped and survived the persecution, we 
must account him either more or less fortunate than Cy; 


prian. 

See Plin. Hist. Natur. v.3. Cellarias, Geograph. Antiq. part iii, 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 90.; and for the adjacent country, 

which is terr ited by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury 
Af ie de Marmol. tom, ii. p. 494. There are the remains of an 
vedn near Curubhis, or Curbis, at present altered into Gurbes; 
ind Dr. Shaw read an inscription, which styles that city Colonia 
Fulvia, The deacon Pontius (ia Vit. Cyprian. c. 12.) calls it “* Apri 
im et competentem locum bhospitium pro voluntate secretum. et 


quidquid apponi eis ante omissum est, quiregnum et justitiam Dei 
querunt.” 
7. Edit. Fell. 

p Upon his conversion, he had sold those gardens for the benefit of 
the poor, The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality of 
some christian friend) restored them to Cyprian, See Pontius, c. 15. 

,» When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was sent into exile, he 
lreamt that he should be putto death the next day. The event made 
it necessary to explain that word, assignifyinga year. Pontius, c. 12. 

Chis was not, as it appears, the motive which induced St. Cyp 
rian to cenceal himself fora time, It was threatened that he should be 


See Cyprian. Epistol, 7 


1 to Utica, and he wished to remain at Carthage, that he might 
suffer martyrdom among his own flock, and that his death might 
serve to confirm and instruct those whom he had guided during his 
life. It is thus at least that be himself explains his conduct in one 


of his letters: Cum periatum ad nos fuisset fratres carissimi, frumen- 
tarios esse missos qui me Uticam perducerent, consilioque carissimo- 
rum persuasum esset ut de hortis interim secederemus; justa inter- 
veniente causa consensi eo quod congruat episcopum in ea civitate in 
qua Eeclesie dominice prest. illic dominum confiteri et plebem uni- 
versam prepositi presentis confessione clarificari. (Ep. 81. p. 338.) 
—~@Q.] 

s Pontius (c. 15.) acknowledges that Cyprian, with whom he 
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ing he appeared before the tribunal of the proconsul, 
who, after informing himself of the name and situation 
of Cyprian, commanded him to offer sac rifice, and 
pressed him to reflect on the consequences of his 
disobedience. The refusal of Cyprian was firm and 
decisive ; and the magistrate, when he had taken the 
opinion of his council, pronounced with some reluc- 
tance the sentence of death. It was conceived in the 
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| character which he had assumed; and, 


following terms: ** That Thascius Cyprianus should | 


be immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the gods of 
Rome, and as the chief and ringleader of a criminal 
association, which he had seduce od into an impious re- 
sistance against the laws of the most hol 
Valerian and Gallienus.’* The manner of his execu- 
tion was the mildest and least painful that could be 
inflicted on a person convicted of any capital offence ; 
nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain from the 
bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his prin- 
ciples, or the discovery of his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaim- 


His martyrdom. ° : 
me mayr™ ed, a general ery of ** We will die with 


him,’’ arose at once among the listening multitude of 
christians who waited before the palace gates. The 
generous effusions of their zeal and affection were 


neither serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to them- 
selves. He was led away under a guard of tribunes 
and centurions, without resistance and without insult, 
to the place of his execution, a wee and level plain 
near the city, which was already filled with great 
numbers of spectators. His faithful presbyters and dea 
cons were permitted to accompany their holy bishop.® 
They assisted him in laying aside his upper garment, 
spre ad linen on the ground to catch the prec ious relics 
of his blood, and received his orders to bestow five 
and twenty pieces of gold on the executioner, The 
martyr then covered his face with his hands, and at 
one blow his head was se parated from his body. His 
corpse remained during some hours exposed to the 
curiosity of the gentiles: but in the night it was re- 
moved, and transported in a triumphal procession, and 
with a splendid illumination, to the burial-place of the 
christians. ‘The funeral of Cyprian was publicly cele- 
brated without receiving any interruption from the 
Roman magistrates; and those among the faithful, 
who had performed the last offices to his pe rson and his 
memory, were secure from the dan ger of inquiry or of 
punishment. It is remarkable, that of so great a mul- 
titude of bishops in the province of Africa, Cyprian 
was the first who was esteemed worthy to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom.” 
Vestas tented It was in the choice of Cyprian, either 
ments to martyr- to die a martyr, or to live an apostate 
dom, but on thatec aoe e depended the alterna- 
tive of honour or infamy. 
bishop of Carthage had e mployed the profession of the 
christian faith only as the instrument of his avarice or 
ambition, it was still incumbent on him to support the 





supped, passed the night custodia delicata, The bishop exercise ei a 
jast and very proper act of jurisdiction, by directing that the younger 
females, who watched in the street, should be removed from the 
dangers and temptations of a nocturnalcrowd. Act. Proconsularia, 
ec. 2, 

t See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4.and in Pontius, c. 17. 
The latter expresses it in a more rhetorical manner, 

u [There is nothing in the life of St. Cyprian by Pontius, nor in the 
ancient manuscripts, which can lead to the supposition that the dea 
cons and priests had, in their quality of deacons and priests, and 
known as such, the right of accompanying their holy bishop—setting 
aside all idea of religion it is impossible not to perceive the strange 
kind of complacency with which the historian here insists in favor 
of the persecutors upon some alleviations to the death of a man 
whose only crime was, that he defended with freedom and courage, 
his own opinions.—G. | 

v Pontius, ¢, 19. M.de Tillemont (Memoires, tom, iv. part i. p. 
450, note 50.) is not pleased with so positive an exclusion of any for 
mer martyrs of the episcopal rank. 

[M.de Tillemont, a man of inte grity, exposes the difficulties which 


y emperors, | 
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if he pos- 
smallest degree of manly fortitude, rather 
to expose himself to the most cruel tortures, than by a 
single act to exchange the reputation of a whole life, 
for the abhorrence of his christian brethren, and the 
contempt of the gentile world. But if the zeal of C y- 
prian was supported by the sincere eonvic tion of the 
truth of those doctrines which he preached, the crown 
of martyrdom must have appeared to him as an object 
of desire rather than of terror. It is not easy to extract 
any distinct ideas from the vague though eloquent de- 
clamations of the fathers, or to ascertain the degree of 
immortal glory and happiness which they confidently 


sessed the 


promised to those who were so fortunate as to shed 


Could we suppose that the | 


| is addressed to his deacons and his priests ; 


he found in the text of Pontius, and finishes by saying, that without | 


doubt there issome mistake in it, and that it must be that Pontius 
meant only lesser Africa or Carthage, for St. Cyprian in his fifty- 
sixth letter addressed to Pupianus, speaks expressly of many bishops, 
his colleagues, Qui proscripti sunt, vel apprehensi in carcere et ca- 
tenis fuerunt, aut qui in exilium relegati, iilustri itinere ad dominum 
profecti sunt ; aut qui quibusdam locis animadversi cwlestes coronas 
de Domini clarificatione sumpserunt.—@. } 


| declares himself unworthy of the praises of his friend, 


| of 


their blood in the cause of religion.* They inculeated 
with becoming diligence, that the fire of martyrdom 
supplied every defect and expiated every sin; that 
while the souls of ordin: iry christians were obliged to 
pass through a slow and painful purification, the tri- 
umphant sufferers entered into the immediate fruition 
of eternal bliss, where, in the society of the patriarchs, 
the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with 
Christ, and acted his assessors in the universal 
judgment of mankind. The assurance of a lasting 
reputation upon earth, a motive so congenial to the 
vanity of human nature, often served to animate the 
courage of the martyrs. The honours which Rome or 
Athens bestowed on citizens who had fallen in 
of their country, were cold and unmeaning 
demonstrations of respect, when compared with the 
ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive 
church expressed towards the victorious champions of 
the faith. The annual commemoration of their virtues 
and sufferings was observed 


as 


those 
the cause 


as a sacred cere mony, al a 
at length terminated in religious worship. Among the 
christians who had publicly confessed their religioi 
principles, those who (as it very frequently happened) 
had been dismissed from the tribunal or the prisons of 
the pagan magistrates, obtained such honours as were 
justly due to their imperfect martyrdom, and their 
generous resolution. ‘The most pious females courted 


ls 


the permission of imprinting kisses on the fetters 
which they had worn, and on the wounds which they 
had received. Their persons were esteemed holy, 


their decisions were admitted with deference, and they 
too often abused, by their spiritual pride and licentious 
manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal 

trepidity had acquired.’ Distinctions like these, 
the y disp slay the exalted merit, be tray the 
able number, of those wl 


and in- 
whilst 
inc nside r- 


10 suffered, and of those who 


died, for the profession of christianity. 
The sober discretion of the present Ardour of the first 
= - } . ‘ 
age will more readily censure than ad- christians. 

w Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or princi 
ples of Thomas Becket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death 
with a constancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See Lord 
Lyttelton’s History of Henry II. vol. ii. p. 592, &¢ 

x See in particular the treatise of Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 87 2 
Edit. Feil, The learning of Dodwell (Dissertat. Cyprianic. xii. xiii. 
and the ingenuity of Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 162, &c.) have left 
scarcely any thing to add concerning the merit, the honours, and the 


motives of the martyrs 

y Cyprian. Epistol. 5—7, 22,24. and de Unitat. Ecclesiw. The 
number of pretended martyrs has been very much multiplied, by the 
custom which was introduced of bestowing that honourable name on 
confessors. 

| The letters of St. Cyprian to which Gibbon refers, do not prove 
what he says about the spiritual pride and the lice 
those who had publicly confessed their faith. In his fifth letter, 
written during his retirement, St, Cyprian exhorts the deacons and 
the priests to supply his place, and not to permit the confessors or 
the poor to want any thing, and to visit the former in their prison 
In the sixth addressed to Sergius, to Rogatianus and to other confes 
sors he encourages them to suffer martyrdom, and complains that he 
was not with them that he might kiss their pure hands, and those 
lips which had glorified the Lord. He tells them to despise all the 
sufferings of this life in the hope of ¢ ternal glory, &c. The seventh 
he exhorts them in tew 
words to relieve all the poor. The twenty-second is from Lucianus 
to Celerinus, and is written with the greatest modesty. Lucianus 
and is in af 
fliction for the death of his sisters, the victims of persecution. 
twenty-fourth is from Caldonius to St. Cyprian, and to the priests 
Carthage, and is written to consult them concerning the re-ad 
mission of such as had fallen into error. It is only in the Treatise 


eus manners ot 


‘he 


de Antiquitate Ecclesiw, that any reproaches are made against con- 
fessors.—G.]} 
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mire, but can more easily admire than imitate, the fer- | 


vour of the first christians, who, according to the 
lively expression of Sulpicius Severus, desired martyr- 
dom with more eagerness than his own contemporaries 
solicited a bishopric.* The epistles which Ignatius 
composed as he was carried in chains through the 
cities of Asia, breathe sentiments the most repugnant 
to the ordinary feelings of human nature. He earnestly 
beseeches the Romans, that when he should be ex- 
posed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by their 
kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the 
crown of glory ; and he declares his resolution to pro- 
voke and irritate the wild beasts which might be em- 
ployed as the instruments of his death.* Some stories 
are related of the courage of martyrs, who actually 
performed what Ignatius had intended ; ; 
perated the fury of the lions, pressed the executioner 
to hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires 


who exas-| 
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which were kindled to consume them, and discovered 


a sensation of joy and pleasure in the midst of the most 
exquisite tortures. 


Several examples have been pre- | 


. > . | 
served of a zeal impatient of those restraints which 
the emperors had provided for the security of the 


church. 
voluntary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely 
disturbed the public service of paganism,® and rushing 
in crowds round the tribunal of the magistrates, called 
upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sentence of the 
law. The behaviour of the christians was too remark- 
able to escape the notice of the ancient philosophers ; 
but they seem to have considered it with much less ad- 
miration than ast 


onishment. Incapable of conceiving 


the motives which sometimes transported the fortitude | 


of believers beyond the bounds of prudence or reason, 


+} 
Lney 
t 


result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of 


iperstitious phrenzy.° ‘ Unhappy men!” exclaimed 
the proconsul Antoninus to the christians of Asia; “ un- 
happy men! if you are thus weary of your lives, is it 
so difficult for you to find ropes and precipices ?’"* He 


was extremely cautious (as it is observed by a learned 


ind pious historian) of punishing men who had found 
no accusers but themselves, the imperia laws not 
having made any provision for so une xpect da cas« 


as a warning to thelr 
brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indignation 


condemning therefore a few, 
and ¢ mntempt.® 
disdain, the intrepid eonstancy of the faithful was pro- 


ductive of more salutary effects on those minds which 


nature or grace had disposed for the ¢ asy reception of 
religious truth. On these melancholy occasions, there 
were many among the gentiles who pitied, who ad- 
mired, and who were converted. The generous en- 


from the sufferer to the 
spectators; and the blood of martyrs, according to a 


thusiasm was communicated 


well-known observation, became the seed of the church. 
But although devotion had raised, 

(, t i retaxat . ° 
and eloquence continued to inflame, 
this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to the 


more natural hopes and fears of the human heart, to the 


Certatim gloriosa in certamina ruebatur; multique avidius tum 


treated such an eagerness to die as the strange | 


Notwithstanding this real or affected | 


mn 
I'he christians sometimes supplied by their 
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love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the horror of 
dissolution. The more prudent rulers of the church 
found themselves obliged to restrain the indisereet 
ardour of their followers, and to distrust a constancy 
which too often abandoned them in the hour of trial. 
As the lives of the faithful became less mortified and 
austere, they were every day less ambitious of the 
honours of martyrdotn ; and the soldiers of Christ, in- 
stead of distinguishing th- nselves by voluntary deeds 
of heroism, frequently deserted their post, and fled in 
confusion before the enemy whom it was their duty to 
resist. ‘There were three methods, however, of es- 
caping the flames of persecution, which were not at- 
tended with an equal degree of guilt: the first indeed 
was generally allowed to be innocent; the second was 
of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature; but the 
third implied a direct and criminal apostasy from the 
christian faith. 

I. A modern inquisitor would hear py .¢ methods 
with surprise, that whenever an informa- of escaping mar- 
tion was given to a Roman magistrate, tytdom. 

f any person within his jurisdiction who had em- 
braced the sect of the christians, the charge was com- 
municated to the party accused, and that a convenient 
time was allowed him to settle his domestic concerns, 
ind to prepare an answer to the crime which was im- 
puted tohim.* Ifhe entertained any doubt of his own 
constancy, such a delay afforded him an opportunity of 
preserving his life and honour by flight, of withdraw- 
ing himself into some obscure retirement or some 


| distant province, and of patiently expecting the return 


| the rigour of ancient discipline.” 


} 
| 


martvria gloriosis mortibus qua rebantur quam nune epist opatus 
pravis ambitionibusappetuntur. Sulpicius Severus, }.ii. He might 
have omitted the word nune. 

1 See Epist. ad Roman. c. 4, 5. ap. Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 27. 
It suited the purpose of Bishop Pearson (see Vindicia Ignatiane, | 
part ti. ec. 9.) to justify, by a profusion of examples and authorities, 
the sentiments of Ignatius 

b The story of Polyeuctes, on which Corneille has founded a very 
beautiful tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps 
the most authentic, instances of this excessive zeal. We should ob 
serve that the 60th canon of the council of [lliberis refuses the title 


of martyrs to those who exposed themselves to death, by publicly de 
stroving the idols 
iv. c. 7. (though there is some doubt whether he 

udes to the christians,) Marcus Antoninus de Rebus suis, I, xi. c. 3. 
Lucian in Peregrin 

i Tertullian ad Seapul.c. 5. 
1 re 
imi 
wards emperor 
of Trajan 

e Mosheim, de Rebus Christ. ante Constantin. p. 235. 


Vou. L—Z 


See Epictetus, ! 


The learned are divided between 
» persons of the same name, who were all proconsuls of Asia. I 

lined to ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius, who was after 
and who may have governed Asia, under the reign 


13 


| ded their cause 


of peace and security. A measure so consonant to 
reason was soon authorized by the advice and example 
of the most holy prelates ; and seems to have been cen- 
sured by few, except by the Montanists, who deviated 
into heresy by their strict and obstinate adherence to 
Ii. The provincial 
governors, whose zeal was less prevalent than their 
avarice, had countenanced the practice of selling cer- 
tificates, (or libels as they were called,) which attested, 
that the persons therein mentioned had complied with 
the laws, and sacrificed to the Roman deities. By 
producing these false declarations, the opulent and 
timid christians were enabled to silence the malice of 
an informer, and to reconcile in some measure their 
safety with their religion. A slight penance! atoned 








f See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, ap. Euseb. Hist. 

l. iv. c. 35 

lhe fifteenth chapter of the iv. book of the Hist. Ecclesiast. of Eu- 
sebius, treats principally of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, and 
mentions other martyrs. One instance only of weakness is related. 
It is that of a Phrygian named Quintus, who, frightened at the 
sight of the ferocious beasts and the tortures, renounced his faith. 
This example proves little against the mass of christians, and this 
chapter of Eusebius’ furnishes much stronger proof of their courage, 
than of their timidity. —G.] 

g In the second apology of Justin, there is a particular and very 
curious instance of this legal delay. The same indulgence was 
granted to accused christians in the persecution of Decius: and Cy- 
prian (de Lapsis) expressly mentions the “ Dies negantibus presti- 
tutus.” 

lhe examples which the historian has taken from Justin Martyr, 
and from St. Cyprian, are particular instances, and prove nothing as 
to the method which was generally pursued towards the accused. On 
the contrary, it is evident according to the same Apology of St. 
Justin, that they seldom obtained any delay. ‘‘A man named Lu- 
cius, himself a christian, being present at the unjust sentence given 
by the judge Urbicus against a christian, demanded of him why he 
thus punished a man who was neither an adulterer nor a thief, nor 
guilty of any other crime than that of confessing himeelf to be a 
christian. Urbicus answered only these words, “ You also—you 
seem to be a christian.” Yes, doubt replied Lucius, The 
judge commanded that he should be put to death also. A third com- 
ing up was sentenced to be whipped Justin Martyr, Apol. sec. p. 
90. ed. Bened. 1742.) Here then are three examples where no delay 
was granted—there are many others, such as those of Ptolemy. of 
Marcellus, &c. St. Justin expressly reproaches the judges with 
causing the accused to be executed before they had heard and deci- 
The words of St. Cyprian are also very particular, 


Eccles. 


and say simply that aday was fixed upon which the christians were 


to abjure their faith, those who did not do se at this time were con- 
demned.—G.] ; 

h Tertullian considers flight from persecution as an imperfect, but 
very criminal, apostasy, a8 an impious attempt to elude the will of 
God, &c. &c. He has written a treatise on this subject (see p. 536 
544. Edit. Rigalt.) which is filled with the wildest fanaticism and 
the most incoherent declamation. It is, however, somewhat re- 
markable, that Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom himself. 

i [The penance was not so slight, for it was exactly equal to that 
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for this profane dissimulation! III. In every perse- 
cution there were great numbers of unworthy chris- 
tians, who publicly disowned or renounced the faith 
which they had professed; and who confirmed the 
sincerity of their abjuration, by the lega) acts of burn- 
ing incense or of offering sacrifices. Some of these 
apostates had yielded on the first menace or exhortation 
of the magistrate ; whilst the patience of others had 
been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. 
The affrighted countenances of some betrayed their 
inward remorse, while others advanced with confidence 
and alacrity to the altars of the gods.* But the dis- 
guise, which fear had imposed, subsisted no longer 
than the present danger. 
the persecution was abated, the doors of the churches 
were assailed by the returning multitude of penitents, | 
who detested their idolatrous submission, and who so- 
licited with equal ardour, but with various success, 
their readmission into the society of christians.' 

IV. Notwithstanding the general rules | 
established for the conviction and punish- | 
ment of the christians, the fate of those 
sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary government, | 
must still, in a great measure, have depended on their | 
own behaviour, the circumstances of the times, and | 
the temper of their supreme as well as subordinate | 
rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, and prudence | 
might sometimes avert or assuage, the superstitious | 
fury of the pagans. A variety of motives might dis-| 
pose the provincial governors either to enforce or to| 
relax the execution of the laws; and of these motives 
the most forcible was their regard not only for the 
public edicts, but for the secret intentions of the em- 
peror, a glance from whose eye was sufficient to kindle 
or to extinguish the flames of persecution. As often 


Alternatives of 
severity and 
toleration. 


as any occasional severities were exercised in the dif- | 
ferent parts of the empire, the primitive christians la- | 


mented and perhaps magnified their own sufferings ; 
The ten but the celebrated number of fen perse- 
persecutions. cutions has been determined by the ec- 
clesiastical writers of the fifth century, who possessed 
a more distinct view of the prosperous or adverse for- 
tunes of the church, from the age of Nero to that of 
Diocletian. 
of Egypt, and of the ten horns of the Apocalypse, first 


suggested this calculation to their minds ; and in their | 


application of the faith of prophecy to the truth of his- 
tory, they were careful to select those reigns which 
were indeed the most hostile to the christian cause.™ 
But these transient persecutions served only to revive 
the zeal, and to restore the discipline, of the faithful ; 


and the moments of extraordinary rigour were com-| 
pensated by much longer intervals of peace and se-| 


curity. The indifference of some princes, and the 





of the apostles who had sacrificed to idols; it lasted many years.— 
(See Fleury, Hist. Ecclesiast. vol. ii. p. 171.)—@G.} 

j The Libellatici, who are chiefly known by the writing of Cyp- 
rian, are described with the ulmost precision, in the copious commen- 
tary of Mosheim, p. 483—489. 

k Plin. Epistol. x. 97. Dionysius Alexandrin. ap. Euseb. 1. vi. c. 
41. Ad prima statim verba minantis inimici maximus fratrum nu 
merus fidem suam prodidit: nec prostratus est persecutionis impetu, 
eed voluntario lapsu seipsum prostravit. Cyprian. Opera, p. 89.— 
Among these deserters were many priests, and even bishops. 

{Pliny says that the greater part of the christians persisted in 
avowing their faith, and this wus the very reason which induced 
him to consult Trajan—(periclitantium numerus.) Eusebius (lib, 
vi. chap. 41.) clearly establishes the fact, that the number of those 
who renounced their faith, was infinitely less than that of those who 


boldly avowed it. “The prefect and the judges present at the | 
council were terrified at seeing the crowd of christians, the judges | 


even trembled.” Finally St. Cyprian informs us that the greater 
part of those who had shown themselves faint-hearted during the 
persecution of Decius, signalized their courage under that of Gallus. 
Bteterunt fortes et ipso dolore penitentiae facti ad prelium fortiores 
(Epist. ix. 142.)—G.] 

1 It was on this oceasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lap 
sis, and many of his epistles. The controversy concerning the 


treatment of penitent apostates, does not occur among the christians | 


of the preceding century. Shall we ascribe this to the superiority 
of their faith and courage, or to our less intimate knowledge of 
their history ? 

m See Mosheim, p.97. Sulpicius Severus was the first author of 
this computation ; though he seemed desirous of reserving the tenth 
and greatest persecution for the coming of the antichrist, 
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| of imperial clemency; the edicts pub- 


As soon as the severity of | 


The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues | 





Cuap. XVI, 


indulgence of others, permitted the christians to enjoy, 
though not perhaps a legal, yet an actual and public, 
toleration of their religion. 


The apology of Tertullian contains 


tw aim 4 kam amet rul: but ; Supposed edicts 

wo very ancient, very singular, Dut at of Tiberias and 

the same time very suspicious instances Marcus Antoni 
7 nus, 


lished by Tiberius, and by Marcus Antoninus, and 
designed not only to protect the innocence of the chris- 
tians, but even to proclaim those stupendous miracles 
| which had attested the truth of their doctrine. The 
| first of these examples is attended with some difficulties 
which might perplex the sceptical mind." We are 
required to believe, that Pontius Pilate informed the 
| emperor of the unjust sentence of death which he had 
pronounced against an innocent, and, as it appeared, a 
divine, person; and that, without acquiring the merit, 
he exposed himself to the danger, of martyrdom ; that 
Tiberius, who avowed his contempt for all religion, 
immediately conceived the design of placing the Jewish 
Messiah among the gods of Rome; that his servile 
senate ventured to disobey the commands of their mas- 
ter; that Tiberius, instead of resenting their refusal, 
contented himself with protecting the christians from 
the severity of the laws, many years before such laws 
were enacted, or before the church had assumed any 
distinct name or existence ; and lastly, ‘hat the memory 
of this extraordinary transaction was preserved in the 
most public and authentic reeords, which escaped the 
knowledge of the historians of Greece and Rome, and 
were only visible to the eyes of an African christian, 
who composed his Apology one hundred and sixty 
years after the death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcus 
Antoninus is supposed to have been the effect of his 
devotion and gratitude, for the miraculous deliverance 
which he had obtained in the Marcommanic war. The 
distress of the legions, the seasonable tempest of rain 
and hail, of thunder and of lightning, and the dismay and 
defeat of the barbarians, have been celebrated by the 
eloquence of several pagan writers. If there were any 
christians in that army, it was natural that they should 
ascribe some merit to the fervent prayers, which, in 
the moment of danger, they had offered up for their 
own and the public safety. But we are still assured 
by monuments of brass and marble, by the imperial 
medals, and by the Antonine column, that neither the 
prince nor the people entertained any sense of this 
signal obligation, since they unanimously attribute 
their deliverance to the providence of Jupiter, and to 
the interposition of Mercury. During the whole course 
of his reign, Mareus despised the christians as a phi- 
losopher, and punished them as a sovereign.° 
By a singular fatality, the hardships state of the 

which they had endured under the go- 
vernment of a virtuous prince, imme- 
| diately ceased on the accession of a ty- 
| rant, and as none except themselves had 
| experienced the injustice of Marcus, so they alone were 
protected by the lenity of Commodus. ‘The celebrated 
| Marcia, the most favoured of his concubines, and who 
| at length contrived the murder of her imperial lover, 
| 


christians in the 
reigns of Com 
modus and Se 
verus 


A. D. 150 


entertained a singular affection for the oppressed 
church ; and though it was impossible that she could 
reconcile the practice of vice with the prece pts of the 
gospel, she might hope to atone for the frailties of her 
sex and profession, by declaring herself the patroness 
of the christians.P Under the gracious protection of 
Marcia, they passed in safety the thirteen years of a 


n The testimony given by Pontius Pilate is first mentioned by Jus 
tin. The successive improvements which the story has acquired, 
as it passed through the hands of Tertullian, Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
| Chrysostom, Orosius, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the se- 
| veral editions of the acts of Pilate,) are very fairly stated by Dom, 
Calmet, Dissertat. sur |'Ecriture, tom. iii. p. 651, &e. 

o On this miracle, as it is commonly called, of the thundering le 
gion, see the admirable criticism of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, vol. 
| li. p. 81—300. 

p Dion Cassius, or rather his abbreviator, Xiphilin, |. Ixxii. p. 1206, 
| Mr. Moyle (p. 266) has explained the condition of the church under 


the reign of Commodus., | 
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cruel tyranny; and when the empire was established | 
in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic but 
more honourable connexion with the new court. The 
emperor was persuaded, that in a dangerous sickness, 
he had derived some benefit, either spiritual or phy-| 
sical, from the holy oil, with which one of his slaves | 
had anointed him. He always treated with peculiar 
distinction several persons of hoth sexes who had em- 
braced the new religion. The nurse as well as the 
preceptor of Caracalla were christians; and if that 
young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanity, 
it was occasioned by an incident, which, however 
trifling, bore some relation to the cause of christianity.9 
Under the reign of Severus, the fury of the populace 
was checked ; the rigour of ancient laws was for some 
time suspended; and the provincial governors were 
satisfied with receiving an annual present from the | 
churches within their jurisdiction, as the price, or as 
the reward, of their moderation." The controversy | 
concerning the precise time of the celebration of Eas- 
ter, armed the bishops of Asia and Italy against each 
other, and was considered as the most important busi- | 
ness of this period of leisure and tran- 
quillity." Nor was the peace of the 
church interrupted, till the increasing numbers of pro- 
selytes seem at length to have attracted the attention, 
and to have alienated the mind, of Severus. With the 
design of restraining the progress of christianity, he 
published an edict, which, though it was designed to 
affect only the new converts, could not be carried into 
strict execution, without exposing to danger and 
punishment the most zealous of their teachers and 
missionaries. In this mitigated persecution, we may 
still discover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of poly- 
theism, which so readily admitted every excuse in 
favour of those who practised the religious ceremonies 
of their fathers.' 


A. D. 198. 


But the laws which Severus had en- 
tad 


acled 


« suceessora } 
, Soon expired with the authority | 
of that emperor; and the christians, after 
this accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight 
years." Till this period they had usually he ld their 
assemblies in privat houses and seq ue stered places. 
They were now permitted to erect and consecrate con- | 
venient edifices for the purposes of religious worship ;* 
to purchase lands, even at Rome itself, for the use of | 
the community; and to conduct the elections of their 
ecclesiastical ministers in so public, but at the same 
time in so exemplary, a manner, as to deserve the re- 
specttul attention of the gentiles.’ This long repose 
of the church was accompanied with dignity. The 
reigns of those princes who derived their extraction 
the Asiatic provinces, proved the most favourable 
to the christians ; the eminent persons of the sect, in- 
stead of being reduced to implore the protection of a| 
slave or concubine, were admitted into the palace in 
the honourable characters of priests and philosophers; | 

| their mysterious doctrines, which were already 
diffused among the people, insensibly attracted the 


wt 
{ Severe 


A.D. 211 


from the 








; Compare the life of Caracalla in the Augustan History, with the 
epistie of Tertullian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on 
tical History, vol. ii. p. 5, &ce.) considers the cure of Severus, by the | 
means of holy oil, with a strong desire to convert it into a miracle 

Tertullian de Fuga, ¢. 13. The present was made during the | 
feast of the Saturnalia; and it is a matter of serious concern to Ter 
tullan, that the faithful should be confounded with the most infa- | 
mous professions which purchased the connivance of the govern 
ment 


Ecclesias 


s Euseb. 1. v. c. 23,24. Mosheim, p. 435—447. 
t Judwos fieri sub gravi pona vetuit. Idem etiam de christianis 
sanxit Hist. August. p. 70. 


u Sulpicius Severus, |. ii. p. 384. This computation (allowing for 
ngle exception) is confirmed by the history of Eusebius, and by 
the writings of Cyprian. 
x The antiquity of christian churches is discussed by Tillemont, 
Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. iii, part ii. p. 68—72.) and by Mr. 
Moyle (vol. i. p ) The former refers the first construction 
of them tothe peace of Alexander Severus ; the latter tothe peace of 
Gallienus, 
the Augustan History, p. 1230. The emperor Alexander 
adopted their method of publicly proposing the names of those per 
sons who were candidates for ordination. Itis true, that the hon 


our of this practice is likewise attributed to the Jews, 


as 


378—398 


y re 





OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| quibus finem et persecutionis fecit et vite, lib. vi. Hist. ¢. 19 
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curiosity of their sovereign, When the empress Mam- 
mea passed through Antioch, she expressed a desire 
of conversing with the celebrated Origen, the fame of 
whose piety and learning was spread over the east. 
Origen obeyed so flattering an invitation, and though 
he could not expect to succeed in the conversion of an 
artful and ambitious woman, she listened with plea- 
sure to his eloquent exhortations, and honourably dis- 
missed him to his retirement in Palestine.t The sen- 
timents of Mammea were adopted by her son Alexan- 
der, and the philosophic devotion of that emperor was 


; marked by a singular but injudicious regard for the 


christian religion. In his domestic chapel he placed 
the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and 
of Christ, as an honour justly due to those respectable 
sages who had instructed mankind in the various modes 
of addressing their homage to the supreme and universal 


| Deity.* A purer faith, as well as worship, was openly 


professed and practised among his household. Bish- 
ops, perhaps, for the first time, were seen at court; 
and, after the death of Alexander, when 


. ee . . A. D. 235. 
the inhuman Maximin discharged his . 


| fury on the favourites and servants of his unfortunate 


benefactor, a great number of christians, of every rank, 
and of both sexes, were involved in the promiscuous 
massacre, which, on their account, has improperly re- 
ceived the name of persecution.” 
Notwithstanding the cruel disposition 


‘ oe ; -_ Of Maximin, 
of Maximin, the effects of his resent- Philip, and 
ment against the christians were of a  Deeius. 


very local and temporary nature, and the pious Origen, 
who had been proscribed as a devoted victim, was still 


| reserved to convey the truths of the gospel to the ear of 


monarchs.* He addressed several edify- 
ing letters to the emperor Philip, to his 
wife, and to his mother; and as soon as that prince, 
who was born in the neighbourhood of Palestine, had 
usurped the imperial sceptre, the christians acquired 
a friend and a protector. ‘The public and even partial 
favour of Philip towards the sectaries of the new re- 
ligion, and his constant reverence of the ministers of 
the church, gave some colour to the suspicion, which 
prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himself 
was become a convert to the faith;¢ and afforded some 


A. D, 244. 





z Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast.1. vi. c. 21. Hieronym. de Script. Ec- 
cles. c. 54. Mamme was styled a holy and pious woman, both by 
the christians and the pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
impossible that she should deserve that honourable epithet. 

a See the Augustan History, p. 123. Mosheim (p. 465.) seems to 
refine too much on the domestic religion of Alexander, His design 
of building a public temple to Christ, (Hist. August. p. 129.) and the 
object which was suggested either to him, or, In similar circumstan- 
ces, to Hadrian, appear to have no other foundation than an impro- 
bable report, invented by the christians, and ecredulously adopted by 
an historian of the age of Constantine. 

b [It is with reason that this massacre has been called a persecu- 
tion, for it lasted during the whole reign of Maximin; as we see in 
Eusebius, (lib. vi. chap. 28. Hist. Eccles. p. 186.) Rufinus expressly 
confirms it. Tribus annis a Maximino persecutione commota in 
—@. 

Euseb. 1. vi. ¢. It may be presumed, that the success of the 
christians had exasperated the increasing bigotry of the pagans. — 
Dion Cassius, who composed his history under the former reign, had 
most probably intended for the use of his master those counsels of 


persecution, which he ascribes to a better age, and to the favourite 


of Augustus. Concerning this oration of Mecenas, or rather of 


| Dion, I may refer to my own unbiassed opinion, (p. 24. note b.) and 


to the Abbé de la Bieterie (Memoires de Academie, tom. xxiv. p. 
303 . tom. xxv. p. 432. 

If this was so, Dion Cassius would have known the christians; 
they would even have been the object of his particular attention, 
since our author supposes that it was his wishthat his master should 
profit by his counsels of persecution. How shali we reconcile this 
necessary consequence with what Gibbon has said of the ignorance 
of Dion Cassius respecting even the name of christians ? (vol. 3. p 
175. n. 1.) The supposition made in this note is based upon no 
proof, and it is probabie that Dion Cassius has often designated the 
christians under the nameof Jews. (See Dion Cassius, lib. Ixvii 
chap. 14. lib. Ixviii. chap. 1.)—G@.} : a 

¢ Orosius, |. vii. ¢. 19. mentions Origen as the object of Maximin's 
resentment: and Firmilianus, a Cappadocian bishop of that age, 
gives a just and confined idea of this persecution (apud Cyprian 
Epist. 75.) 

4d The mention of those princes who were publicly supposed to be 
christians, as we find it in an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria, (ap. 
Euseb, |. vii. c. 10.) evidently alludes to Philip and his family; and 
forms a contemporary evidence, that such a report had prevailed ; 
but the Egyptian bishop, who lived at an humble distance from the 
court of Rome, expresses himself with a becoming diffidence con- 
eerning the truth of the fact. The epistles of Origen (which were 
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grounds for a fable which was afterwards invented, | 


that he had been purified by confession and penance 
from the guilt contracted by the murder of his inno- 
cent predecessor.* The fall of Philip introduced, with 


the change of masters, a new system of | 


249. 
A. D.24 government, so oppressive to the chris- 


tians, that their former condition, ever since the time 
of Domitian, was represented as a state of perfect 
freedom and security, if compared with the rigorous 
treatment which they experienced under the short 
reign of Decius.‘ The virtues of that prince will 
scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated by 
a mean resentment against the favourites of his pre- 
decessor; and it is more reasonable to believe, that in 
the prosecution of his general design to restore the 
purity of Roman manners, he was desirous of deliver- 
ing the empire from what he condemned as a recent 
and criminal superstition. The bishops of the most 
considerable cities were removed by exile or death; 
the vigilance of the magistrates prevented the clergy 
of Rome during six months from proceeding to a new 
election ; and it was the opinion of the christians, that 
the emperor would more patiently endure a competitor 
for the purple, than a bishop in the capital. Were it 
possible to suppose that the penetration of Decius had 
discovered pride under the disguise of humility, or that 
he could foresee the temporal dominion which might 
insensibly arise from the claims of spiritual authority, 
we might be less surprised, that he should consider 
the successors of St. Peter as the most formidable 
rivals to those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was 
distinguished by a levity and inconstan- 
cy, ill suited to the gravity of the Roman 
censor. In the first part of his reign, he 
surpassed in clemency those princes who had been 
suspected of an attachment to the christian faith. In 
the last three years and a half, listening to the insinua- 
tions of a minister addicted to the superstitions of 
Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated the se- 
verity, of his predecessor Decius." The accession of 
Gallienus, which increased the calamities of the em- 
pire, restored peace to the church; and the christians 
obtained the free exercise of their religion, by an edict 
addressed to the bishops, and conceived in such terms 
as seemed to acknowledge their office and public cha- 
racter.' The ancient laws, without being formally 
repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion; and (ex- 
cepting some hostile intentions which are attributed 
to the emperor Aurelian’) the disciples of Christ 
passed about forty years in a state of prosperity, far 
more dangerous to their virtue than the severest trials 
of persecution. * 


Of Valerian, Gal- 
lienus, and his 
guccessors, 


A. D, 253—260. 








extant in the time of Eusebius, see |. vi. c. 36.) would most probably 
decide this curious, rather than important, question. 

e Euseb. |. vi.c. 34. The story, as is usual, has been embellished 
by succeeding writers, and is confuted with much superfluous learn 
ing by Frederick Spanheim (Opera Varia, tom. ii. p. 400, &c 

f Lactantius, de Mortibus Persecutorum,c. 3,4. After celebrating 
the felicity and increase of the church, under a long succession of 
good princes; he adds, “ Extitit post annos plurimos, execrabile ani- 
mal, Decius,qui vexaret ecclesiam.”’ 

g Euseb, |. vi.c. 39. Cyprian. Epistol.55. The see of Rome re- 
mained vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of Jan. 
A. D. 250, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, A. D. 251. 
Decius had probably left Rome, since he was killed before the end 
of that year. 

h Euseb. I. vii. c. 10. 
that the prefect Macrianus, and the Egyptian Magus, are one and 
the same person. 


, | times bought what they intended to sel! 
Mosheim (p. 548.) has very clearly shown, | 


| ment. Antiq. ad caleem Optati, p. 263. 


i Eusebius (1. vii. c. 13.) gives us a Greek version of this Latin edict, | 


which seems to have been very concise. By another edict, he di- 
rected that the cemeteria sliould be restored to the christians 

j Euseb. 1. vii. c. 30. Lactantius de M. P. c.6. Hieronym 
Chron. p. 177. Orosius, }. vii. c. 23. 
ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a loss to determine how far 
Aurelian had carried his intentions before he was assassinated.— 
Most of the moderns (except Dodwel!l, Dissertat. Cyprian. xi. 64.) 
have seized the occasion of gaining a few extraordinary martyrs 

k [Dr. Lardner has stated with his usual impartiality, all which 


in 


Their language is in general so | the empire. (ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c. 


has reached us respecting the persecution of Aurelian, and finishes by | 
saying, ‘‘ After having examined with care the words of Eusebius, | 


and the accounts of other authors, the learned have generally, and 
I believe very judiciously, decided that Aurelian did not confine 
himself to the intention of persecuting the christians, but that this 
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/ The story of Paul of Samosata, Who paul of Samosa 
filled the metropolitan see of Antioch, ta, his ma 
while the east was in the hands of Ode- A. D, 260 
nathus and Zenobia, mev serve to illustrate the condi- 
tion and character of the times. The wealth of that 
prelate was a sufficient evidence of his cuilt, since it 
was neither derived from the inheritance of his fathers, 
nor acquired by the arts of honest industry. But Paul 
considered the service of the church as a very lucrative 
profession.' His ecclesiastical jurisdiction was venal 
and rapacious; he extorted frequent contributions from 
the most opulent of the faithful, and converted to his 
own use a considerable part of the public revenue. By 
his pride and luxury, the christian religion was ren- 
dered odious in the eyes of the gentiles. His council 
chamber and his throne, the splendour with which he 
appeared in public, the suppliant erowd who solicited 
his attention, the multitude of letters and petitions to 
which he dictated his answers, and the perpetual hurry 
of business in which he was involved, were circum- 
stances much better suited to the state of a civil ma- 
gistrate,™ than to the humility of a primitive bishop. 
When he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
affected the figurative style and the theatrical gestures 
of an Asiatic sophist, while the cathedral resounded 
with the loudest and most extravagant acclamations in 
the praise of his divine eloquence. Against those who 
resisted his power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the 
prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and inexorable; 
but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the trea- 
sures of the church on his dependent clergy, who were 
permitted to imitate their master in the gratification of 
every sensual appetite. For Paul indulged himself 
very free ly in the pl asures of the table, and he had 
received into the episcopal palace two young and beau- 
tiful women, as the constant companions of his leisure 
moments." 

Notwithstanding these a 
vices, if Paul of Samosata had preserv- from the see of 
ed the purity of the orthodox faith, his 
reign over the capital of Syria would 
have ended only with his life;® and had a seas 
persecution intervened, an effort of courage might per- 
haps have placed him in the rank of saints and mar- 
tyrs. Some nice and subtle errors, which he impru- 
dently adopted and obstinately maintained, concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and in- 
dignation of the eastern churches.? From Egypt 
the Euxine sea, the bishops were in arms and in mo- 
tion. Several councils were held, confutations wer 
published, excommunications were pronounced, am- 
biguous explanations were by turns accepted and re- 


rs 


scandalous 


A. D. 270 


nable 


10 





died soon after his edicts were published.” (Heathen Testimonies 
vol. iii. p. 117, 4to edit London, 1766 

Basnage expresses decidedly the same opini Non intentatam 
modo, sed executioni quoque brevissimo tempore mandatam, nobis 
infixum est inanimo. Basnage, Ann. 275. No. 2, and Conf. Pagi 
Ann. 272. No. 4.—12, and 273.)—G.} 

1 Paul was better pleased with the title of ducenarius, than with 
that of bishop. The ducenarius was an imperial procurutor, so cal 
led, from his salary of two hundred sestertia, or 1G00/, a year. (See 
Salmasius ad. Hist. August. p. 124. that the 
bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an office from Zeno 
bia, while others consider it only as a figurative expression of hia 
pomp and insolence, 

m Simony was not unknown in those times; and the clergy some 
It appears that the bish 
opric of Carthage was purchased by a wealthy matron, named Lu 
cilla, for her servant Majorinus. The price was 400 folles Monu 
Every follis contained 125 
pieces of silver, and the whole sum may be computed at about 2400/. 

on If we are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we must 
suspect the assembled bishops of the east of publishing the most ma 
licious calumnies in circular episties addressed to all the churches of 
30 

o [It nevertheless appears that the vicesand evil practices of Pau! of 
Samosata, had great influence in procuring the condemnation which 
the bishops pronounced against him. The letter which the Synod 
addressed to the bishopsof Rome and of Alexandria was designed, 
says Eusebius, to inform them of Paul's change of faith, and of the 
discussions and refutations to which it had given rise, as well as of 
his behaviour and his wholeconduct. Eusebius Hist. Eccles. lib. vii 
chap. 30.—G.)} 

p His heresy (like those of Noetus and Sabellius, in the same cen 
tury) tended to confound the mysterious distinction of the divine 


yn. 


Some critics suppose, 


persecution wasreal. It was of short duration, because the emperor persons. See Mosheim, p, 702, &c. 
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fused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Samosata was degraded from his epis- 
copal character, by the sentence of seventy or eighty 
bishops, who assembled for that purpose at Antioch, 
and who, without consulting the rights of the clergy 
or people, appointed a successor by their own author- 
ity. The manifest irregularity of this proceeding in- 
creased the numbers of the discontented faction ; and 
as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, 
had insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, he 
maintained above four years the possession of the epis- 
copal house and office. The victory of Aasilen 
changed the face of the east, and the two contending 
parties who applied to each other the epithets of 
schism and heresy, were either commanded or per- 
mitted to plead their cause before the tribunal of the 
conqueror. This public and very singular trial af- 
fords a convincing proof, that the existence, the pro- 
perty, the privileges, and the internal policy, of the 
christians, were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at 
least by the magistrates of the empire. As a pagan 
and as a soldier, it could scarcely be expected that 
Aurelian should enter into the discussion, whether | 
the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the ortho- 
« centence ia ©OX faith. His determination, however, 
iby Au. Was founded on the general principles of 
vat ‘ equity and reason. He considered the 
bishops of Italy as the most impartial 
and re spe ctable judges among the christians, and as/ 
soon as he was informed, that they had unanimously 
approved the sentence of the council, he acquiesced 
in their opinion, and immediately gave orders that 
Paul should be compelled to relinquish the temporal 
possessions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, he had been regularly de- 
prived. But while we applaud the justice, we should 
not overlook the policy, of Aurelian; who was de- 
sirous of restoring and cementing the dependence of the 
provinces on the capital, by every means which could 
bind the interest or prejudices of any part of his sub- 
jects.4 








Peace and pros Amidst the frequent revolutions of | 
er Po the empire, the christians still flourish- 
Divucletiar ed in peace and prosperity; and not- 
A. D. 284—303. withstanding a celebrated era of martyrs | 
has been deduced from the accession of Diocletian," 


the new system of policy, introduced and maintained by 
the wisdom of that prince, continued, during more than | 
eighteen years, to breathe the mildest and most liberal 
spirit of religious toleration. The mind of Diocletian 
himself was less adapted indeed to speculative in-| 
quiries, than to the active labours of war and govern | 
ment. His prudence rendered him averse to any great | 
innovation, and though his temper was not very sus-| 
ceptible of zeal or enthusiasm, he always maintained 
an habitual regard for the ancient deities of the em-| 
pire. But the leisure of the two empresses, of his | 
wife Prisea, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted | 
them to listen with more attention and respect to the 
truths of christianity, which in every age has acknow- | 
ledged its important obligations to female =i 

| 

| 





The principal eunuchs, Lucian' and Dorotheus, Gor- 
gonius and Andrew, who attended the person, pos- 
sessed the favour, and governed the household, of 
Diocletian, protected by their powerful influence the 


q Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. |. vii. ¢. 30. We are entirely indebted 
to him for the curious story of Paul of Samosata. 

r The Ara of Martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts and 
the Abyssinians, must be reckoned from the 29th of August, A. D. 
284; as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days ear- 
lier than the real accession of Diocletian. See Dissertation Prelimi- 
naire a l’Art de verifier les Dates 

» The expression of Lactantius (de M. P. ¢. 15.) “ sacrificio pollui 
coegit,” implies their antecedent conversion to the faith; but does 
not seem to justify the assertion of Mosheim, (p. 912.) that they had 
heen privately baptized. 

t M. de Titlement (Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. v. part. i. p. 11, 
12.) has quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom Lue d’Acheri, a very 
curious instruction which bishop Theonas composed for the use of 
Lucian. 
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|erected for the public worship of the faithful. 
|corruption of manners and principles, so forcibly Ja- 
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faith which they had embraced. Their example was 
imitated by many of the most considerable officers of 
the palace, who, in their respective stations, had the 
care of the imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the 
furniture, of the jewels, and even of the private trea- 
sury; and, though it might-sometimes be incumbent 
on them to accompany the emperor when he sacrificed 
in the temple," they enjoyed with their wives, their 
children, and their slaves, the free exercise of the 
christian religion. Diocletian and his colleagues fre- 
quently conferred the most important offices on those 
persons who avowed their abhorrence for the worship 
of the gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for 
the service of the state. The bishops held an honour- 
able rank in their respective provinces, and were treat- 
ed with distinction and respect, not only by the people, 
but by the magistrates themselves. Almost in every 
city, the ancient churches were found insufficient to 
contain the increasing multitude of proselytes ; and in 
their place more stately and capacious edifices were 


The 


mented by Eusebius,” may be considered not only as 
a consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty which 
the christians enjoyed and abused under the reign of 
Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed the nerves of 
discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice, prevailed in 
every congregation. The presbyters aspired to the 
episcopal office, which every day became an object 
more worthy of their ambition. The bishops, who 
contended with each other for ecclesiastical pre- 
eminence, appeared by their conduct to claim a secu- 
lar and tyrannical power in the church; and the live- 
ly faith which still distinguished the christians from 
the gentiles, was shown much less in their lives, than 
in their controversial writings. 

_ Notwithstanding this seeming Secu- pyrcross of zeal 
rity, an attentive observer might dis- and superstition 
cover some symptoms that threatened 2morg the pa- 
the church with a more violent perse- 

cution than any which she had yet endured. The 
zeal and rapid progress of the christians awakened the 
polytheists from their supine indifference in the cause 
of those deities, whom custom and education had 
taught them to revere. The mutual provocations of a 
religious war, which had already continued above two 
hundred years, exasperated the animosity of the con- 
tending parties. The pagans were incensed at the 
rashness of a recent and obscure sect, which presum- 
ed to accuse their countrymen of error, and to devote 
their ancestors to eternal misery. ‘The habits of jus- 
tifying the popular mythology against the invectives 
of an implacable enemy, produced in their minds some 
sentiments of faith anu reverence for a system which 
they had been accustomed to consider with the most 
careless levity. The supernatural powers assumed 
by the church inspired at the same time terror and 
emulation. ‘The followers of the established religion 
intrenched themselves behind a similar fortification 
of prodigies ; invented new modes of sacrifice, of ex- 
piation, and of initiation ;* attempted to revive the 
credit of their expiring oracles ;¥ and listened with 
eager credulity to every impostor, who flattered their 
prejudices by a tale of wonders.* Both parties seemed 











u Lactantius de M, P. c. 10. 

v Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. |. viii.c. 1. The reader who consults 
the original, will not accuse me of heightening the picture. Eusebius 
was about sixteen years of age at the accession of the emperor Dio- 

letian. 

. x We might quote, among a great number of instances, the mys- 
terious worship of Mythras, and the Taurobolia ; the latter of which 
became fashionable in the time of the Antonines, (see a Dissertation 
of M. de Boze, in the Memoires de r Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 
ii. p- 443.) The romance of Apuleius is as full of devotion as of 
8 ° 

*) The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle 
of Trophonius at Mallos, and those of Apollo, at Claros and Miletus. 
(Lueian, tom. ii. p. 236. edit. Reitz.) The last of these, whose sin- 
gular history would furnish a very curious episode, was consulted 
by Diocletian before he published his edicts of persecution. (Lac- 
tantius de M. P.c. 11.) - 

2 Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristeas, the cures 
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to acknowledge the truth of those miracles which were 
claimed by their adversaries; and while they were 
contented with ascribing them to the arts of magic, 
and to the power of demons, they mutually concurred 
in restoring and establishing the reign of superstition." 
Philosophy, her most dangerous enemy, was now Con- 
verted into her most useful ally. The groves of the aca- 
demy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of 
the stoics, were almost deserted, as so many different 
schools of scepticism or impiety: and many among 
the Romans were desirous that the writings of Cicero 
should be condemned and suppressed by the authority 
of the senate.© The prevailing sect of the new Plato- 
nicians judged it prudent to connect themselves with 
the priests, whom they perhaps despised, against the 
christians, whom they had reason to fear. These 
fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of ex- 
tracting allegorical wisdom from the fictions of the 
Greek poets; instituted mysterious rites of devotion 
for the use of their chosen disciples ; recommended the 
worship of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers 
of the Supreme Deity, and composed against the faith 
of the gospel many elaborate treatises, which have 
since been committed to the flames by the prudence of 
orthodox emperors.* ° 
Maximian and _ Although the policy of Diocletian and 
Galerius punisha the humanity of Constantius inclined 
oo sl them to preserve inviolate the maxims 
of toleration, it was soon discovered that 
their two associates, Maximian and Galerius, enter- 
tained the most implacable aversion for the name and 


religion of the christians. The minds of those princes | 


had never been enlightened by science ; education had 
never softened their temper. They owed their great- 
ness to their swords, and in their most elevated for- 
tune they still retained their superstitious prejudices 
of soldiers and of peasants. In the general adminis- 
tration of the provinces they obeyed the laws which 
their benefactor had established ; but they frequently 
found occasions of exercising within their camp and 


palaces a secret persecution,‘ for which the imprudent | 


zeal of the christians sometimes offered the most spe- 
cious pretences. A sentence of death was executed 
upon A 

produced by his own father before the magistrate as a 
sufficient and legal recruit, but who obstinately per- 





performed atthe shrine of Asculapius, and the fables related of 
Apollonius of Tyana, were frequently opposed to the miracles of 
Christ ; though I agree with Dr. Lardner, (see Testimonies, vol. iii. 
p. 253, 352.) that when Philostratus composed the life of Apollonius, 
he had no such intention. 

a It is seriously to be lamented, that the christian fathers, by ac 
knowledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal, part 
of paganism, destroy with their own hands the great advantage 
which we might otherwise derive from the liberal concessions of our 
adversaries. 

» Julian (p. 301. edit. Spanheim.) expresses a pious joy, that the 


providence of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for | 


the most part destroyed the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epicu 
reans, which had been very numerous, since Epicurus himself com 
posed no less than 300 volumes. See Diogenes Laertius, |. x. c. 26 

e Cumque alios audiam mussitare indignanter, et dicere oportere 
statui per senatum, aboleantur et hec scripta, quibus christiana reli 
gio comprobetur, et vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas, 
versus Gentes, |. iii. p. 103, 104. He adds very properly, Erroris con 
vincite Ciceronem nam intercipere scripta, et publicatam 
velle submergere lectionem, non est Deum defendere sed veritatis tes 
tificationem timere. 

4 Lactantius (Divin. Institut. 1. v. c. 2 


3.) gives a very clear and 
spirited account of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith, 
The large treatise of Porphyry against the christians consisted of 
thirty books. and was composed in Sicily about the year 270. 

e See Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. i. c. 9. and Codex Justinian. 1. i 
tit. i. 1.3. 

f Eusebius, |. viii.c.4. c. 17. He limits the number of military 
martyrs by a remarkable expression, (ex 2viws rourwy tic ry eas Deut 
se°s,) Of which neither his Latin nor French translator have render 
ed the energy. Notwithstanding the authority of Eusebius, and the 
silence of Lactantius, Ambrose Sulpicius, Orosius, &c. it has been 
long believed, that the Thebran legion, consisting of 6000 christians, 
suffered martyrdom, by the order of Maximian, in the valley of the 
Penine Alps. The story was first published about the middle of the 
fifth century, by Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, who received it from 
certain persons, who received it from Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who 
is said to have received it from Theodore bishop of Octodurum. The 
abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rich monument of the credulity 
of Sigismond, king of Burgundy. See an excellent Dissertation in 
the thirty sixth volume of the Bibliotheque Raisonnée, p. 427—454. 

6 (The anecdote related at length presents the young man ina very 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


faximilianus, an African youth, who had been | 


Arnobius ad. | 
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sisted in declaring, that his conscience would not per- 
mit him to embrace the profession of a soldier.” It 
could scarcely be expected that any government 
should suffer the action of Marcellus the centurion to 
pass with impunity. On the day of a public festival, 
| that officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the en- 
| signs of his office, and exclaimed with a loud voice, 
that he would obey none but Jesus Christ the eternal 
| King, and that he renounced for ever the use of car- 
| nal weapons, and the service of an idolatrous master.’ 
|The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from their as- 
tonishment, secured the person of Marcellus. He was 
examined in the city of Tingi, by the president of that 
| part of Mauritania; and as he was convicted by his 
| own confession, he was condemned and beheaded for 
the crime of desertion’ Examples of such a nature 
savour much less of religious persecution than of mar- 
tial or even civil law: but they served to alienate 
the minds of the emperors, to justify the severity of 
Galerius, who dismissed a great number of christian 
officers from their employments; and to authorize the 
opinion, that a sect of enthusiasts, which avowed 
principles so repugnant to the public safety, must 
either remain useless, or would soon become danger- 
ous, subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the Persian War gajcrius prevail 
had raised the hopes and the reputation on Diocletian to 
of Galerins, he passed a winter with = eae 
Diocletian in the palace of Nicomedia ; ee 
and the fate of christianity became the object of their 
secret consultations.* The experienced emperor was 
still inclined to pursue measures of lenity ; and though 
| he readily consented to exclude the christians from 
holding any employments in the household or the 
army, he urged in the strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those delud- 
ed fanatics. Galerius at length extorted from him the 
permission of summoning a council, composed of a 
few persons the most distinguished in the civil and 
military departments of the state.' The important 
question was agitate d in their presence, and those 
ambitious courtiers easily discerned, that it was in- 
cumbent on them to second, by their eloquence, the 
importunate violence of the Cesar. It may be pre- 
sumed, that they insisted on every topic which might 


| 
| 





different light. Maximilian was the son of Victor, a christian soldier 
of Numidia. His father did not present him to the strate ag 
having ali the qualities required by law for the profession of 
The sons of soldiers were obliged to serve at the age of twenty one, 
| and Maximilian was enroiled as being of that age He obstinately 
refused to serve, on account of pagan ceremonies, to w hich he could 
| to foi 
low the profession of a soldier, The magistrate wished the father 
| to reprove his son, but the father replied He has his reasons, and 
| knows what he oughttodo.” (Habet consilium suum, quid illi ex- 
pediat.) Maximilian having been condemned to death, Victor re- 
turned home thanking heaven it had given him such a son.—@ 

h See the Acta Sincera, p. 299. The accounts of his martyrdom, 
and that of Marcellus, bear every mark of truth and authenticity 

i [Marcellus was in the same situation as Maximilian Upon 
the days of public feasts the bystanders sacrificed to the gods, Mar- 
cellus refused to do so, saying “if is the lot of the soldier that 

| he is forced to sacrifice to gods and to emperors, | renounce the vine 
branch (vitem) and my belt. L abandon my and refuse 
to serve.” Act. sinc. of Ruinart ad. cit. loc It is evident that t 
necessity of sacrificing to false gods alone, drove Marcellus fror 
| military profession.—G.] 

j Acta Sincera, 302. 

k De M. P. c. 11 [ Lactantius (or whoever was the author of this 
little treatise) was at that time an inhabitant of Nicomedia ; but it 
seems difficult to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a knowl 

| edge of what passed in the imperial cabinet Lactantius, who was 
afterwards chosen by Constantine to educate Crispus very 
easily have learnt these details from Constantine himself, who was 
already old enough to interest himeelf in the affairs of government, 
and so situated as to be well instructed concerning them G 

1 [This permission was not extorted from Diocletian. He took this 
determination himself, Lactantius says truly: Nec tamen deflectere 
potui, (Diocletianus) precipitis hominis insaniam; placuit ergo aml- 

| corum sententiam experiri (De. mort. pers. c, 2 But this measure 
was in accordance with the artful character of Diocletian, who wish 

ed to have the appearance of doing all the good from his own im- 
pulse, and the evil by the persuasion of another—Nam erat hujus 
malitie, cum bonum quid facere decrevisset, sine consilio facielat ut 
ipse laudaretur. Cum autem, malum quoniam id reprehendendum 
sciebat, in consilium multos advocahbat ut aliorum culpwe adscribere 

| tur quicquid ipse deliquerat, (Lact. ib.) Eutropius says also Moratus 
| callide fuit, sagax preterea et admodum subtilis ingenio et qui seve 

| ritatem suam aliena invidia velletexplere. (Butrop. lib. c. 26.)—G.] 
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interest the pride, the piety, or the fears, of their 
sovereign in the destruction of christianity. Perhaps 
they represented, that the glorious work of the deliv- 
erance of the empire was left imperfect, as long as an 
independent people was permitted to subsist and mul- 
tiply in the heart of the provinces, The christians, 
(it might speciously be alleged), renouncing the gods 
and the institutions of Rome, had constituted a distinct 
republic, which might yet be suppressed before it had 
acquired any military force; but which was already 
governed by its own laws and magistrates, was pos- 
sessed of a public treasure, and was intimately con- 
nected in all its parts, by the frequent assemblies of 
the bishops, to whose decrees their numerous and 
opulent congregations yielded an implicit obedience. 
Arguments like these may seem to have determined 
the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new 
system of persecution: but though we may suspect, 
it is not in our power to relate, the secret intrigues of 
the palace, the private views and resentments, the 
jealousy of women or eunuchs, and all those trifling 
but decisive causes which so often influence the fate 
of empires, and the councils of the wisest monarchs.» 
Demolition of the The pleasure of the emperors was at 
ee ot eae length signified to the christians, who, 

A.b.203. during the course of this melancholy 

23rd Feb, winter, had expected, with anxiety, the 
result of so many secret consultations. The twenty- 
third of February, which coincided with the Roman 
festival of the Terminalia,® was appointed (whether 
from accident or design) to set bounds to the progress 
of christianity. At the earliest dawn of day, the pre- 
torian prefect,° accompanied by several generals, tri- 
bunes, and officers of the revenue, repaired to the 
principal church of Nicomedia, which was situated on 
an eminence in the most populous and beautiful part 
of the city. The doors were instantly broke open; 
they rushed into the sanctuary; and as they searched 
in vain for some visible object of worship, they were 
obliged to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of holy scripture. The ministers 
of Diocletian were followed by a numerous body of 
guards and pioneers, who marched in order of battle, 
and were provided with all the instruments used in 
the destruction of fortified cities. By their incessant 
labour, a sacred edifice, which towered above the im- 
perial palace, and had long excited the indignation and 
envy of the gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with 
the ground.? 





The next day the general edict of 

The firet edict ° - : 
against the chris. Persecution was published ;4 and though 
Dioel tian, still averse to the effusion of 
blood, had moderated the fury of Gale- 
rius, who proposed, that everv one refusing to offer 
sacrifice, should iminediately be burnt alive, the pen- 
alties inflicted on the obstinacy of the christians might | 
be deemed sufficiently rigorous and effectual. It was 
enacted, that their churches, in all the provinces of the 
empire, should be demolished to their foundations ; 
and the punishment of death was denounced against 


} 


trans 


24th of February. 


m The only circumstance which we can discover, is the devotion 
and jealousy of the mother of Galerius. She is described bv Lac. 
tautines, os Deorum montium cultrix; mulier admodum superstitiosa. 
She had a great influence over her son,and was offended by the dis- 
regard of some of her christian servants. 

[This disregard consisted in this, that the christians fasted and 
prayed instead of taking part in the feasts and sacrifices which she 
was celebrating with the pagans -—Dapibus sacrificahbat poene quo- 
tidie ac vicariis suis epulis exhihebat. Christiani abstinebant et illa 
cum gentibus epulante, jejuniis hi et orationibus insistebant, hine 
concepit odium adversus eos, &e. (Lact. De Mort. pers. c, 11.)—@. } 

on The worship and festival of the god Terminus are elegantly il- 
lustrated by M. de Boze, Mem. de l'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 
i. p. 50 





o In our only MS. of Lactantius, we read profectus; but reason, 
and the authority of all the ¢ritics, allow us, instead of that word, 
which destroys the sense of the passage, to substitute prefectus 

p Lactantius de M. P. c. 12. gives a very lively picture of the de- 
struction of the church 

q Mosheim, (p. 922—926.) from many scattered passages of Lactan- 
tius and Eusebius, has collected a very just and accurate notion of 
this edict ; though he sometimes deviates into conjeeture and refine- 
ment, 
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all who should presume to hold any sectet assemblies 
for the purpose of religious worship. ~The philoso- 
phers, who now assumed the unworthy office of diree- 
ting the blind zeal of persecution, had diligently 
studied the nature and genius of the christian religion ; 
and as they were not ignorant that the speculative 
doctrines of the faith were supposed to be contained in 
the writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, and of 
the apostles, they most probably suggested the order, 
that the bishops and presbyters should deliver all 
their sacred books into the hands of the magistrates ; 
who were commanded, under the severest penalties, to 
burn them ina public and solemn manner. By the 
same edict, the property of the church was at once 
confiscated ; and the several parts of which it might 
consist, were either sold to the highest bidder, united 
to the imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and cor- 
porations, or granted to the solicitations of rapacious 
courtiers. After taking such effectual measures to 
abolish the worship, and to dissolve the government 
of the christians, it was thought necessary to subject 
to the most intolerable hardships the condition of those 
perverse individuals who should still reject the reli- 
gion of nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Per- 
sons ofa liberal birth were declared incapable of hold- 
ing any honours or employments; slaves were for 
ever deprived of the hopes of freedom, and the whole 
body of the people were put out of the protection of 
the law. ‘The judges were authorized to hear and to 
determine every action that was brought against a 
christian. But the christians were not permitted to 
complain of any injury which they themselves had 
suffered ; and thus those unfortunate sectaries were 
exposed to the severity, while they were excluded 
from the benefits, of public justice. This new species 
of martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so obscure 
and ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper to 
weary the constancy of the faithful: nor can it be 
doubted that the passions and interest of mankind were 
disposed on this occasion to second the designs of the 
emperors. But the policy of a well ordered govern- 
ment must sometimes have interposed in behalf of the 
oppressed christians; nor was it possible for the Ro- 
man princes entirely to remove the apprehension of 
punishment, or to connive at every act of fraud and 
violence, without exposing their own authority and 
the rest of their subjects to the most alarming dan- 
gers." ’ 
This edict was scarcely exhibited to 7.4) and punish- 
the public view, in the most conspicu- ment of a chris 
ous place of Nicomedia, before it was “®" 
torn down by the hands of a christian, who expressed, 
at the same time, by the bitterest invectives, his con- 
tempt as well as abhorrence for such impious and tyr- 
annical governors. His offence, according to the 
mildest laws, amounted to treason, and deserved death. 
And if it be true that he was a person of rank and 
education, those circumstances could serve only to 
aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or rather roasted, 
by a slow fire; and his executioners, zealous to re- 
venge the personal insult which had been offered to 
the emperors, exhausted every refinement of cruelty, 
without being able to subdue his patience, or to alter 
the steady and insulting smile which in his dying 
agonies he still preserved in his countenance. The 
christians, though they confessed that his conduct had 
not been strictly conformable to the laws of prudence, 
admired the divine fervour of his zeal ; and the exces- 
sive commendations which they lavished on the 
memory of their’ hero and martyr, contributed to fix 
a deep impression of terror and hatred in the mind of 


Diocletian.’ 


This proves nothing. The edict of Diocletian was executed in 
ek cam during the remainder of his reign. (Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. viii. chap. 13.)—@.]} ; z 

~~ ages afterwards, Edward I. practised, with great success, 
the same mode of persecution against the clergy of England. See 
Hume's History of England, vol. ii. p. 300, last 4to edition. 

s Lactantius only calls him quidam, etsi non recte, magno tamen 
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His fears were soon alarmed by the 
view of a danger from which he very 
narrowly escaped. Within fifteen days 
the palace of Nicomedia, and even the 
bedchamber of Diocletian, were twice in flames ; and 
though both times they were extinguished without 
any material damage, the singular repetition of the fire 
was justly considered as an evident proof that it had 
not been the effect of chance or negligence. The sus- 
picion naturally fell upon the christians ; and it was 
suggested, with some degree of probability, that those 
desperate fanatics, provoked by their present suffer- 
ings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, had 
entered into a conspiracy with their faithful brethren, 
the eunuchs of the palace, against the lives of two 
emperors, whom they detested as the irreconcilable 
enemies of the church of God. Jealousy and resent- 
ment prevailed in every breast, and especially in that of 
Diocletian. A great number of persons, distinguished 
either by the offices which they had filled, or by the fa- 
vour which they had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. 
Every mode of torture was put in practice, and the 
court, as well as city, was polluted with many bloody 
executions.' But as it was found impossible to extort 


Fire of the palace 
of Nicomedia im 
puted to the 
christians. 


any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it seems | 


incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, or to 
admire the resolution, of the sufferers. A few days 


afterwards Galerius hastily withdrew himself from | 






Nicomedia, declaring, that if he delayed his departur: 
from that devoted palace, he should fall a sacrifice 1 
the rage of the christians. ‘The ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, from whom alone we derive a partial and ime | 


perfect knowledge of this persecution, are at a loss 
how to account for the 
perors. 
cian, were the fire of Nicomedia. 
The one ascribes to lightning, and the divin¢ 
wrath; the other affirms, that it was kindled by the 
malice of Galerius himself." F 

As the edict against the christiaus was 
designed for a general law of the whole 
empire, and as Diocletian and Galerius, though they 
might not wait for the consent, were assured of the 
concurrence, of the west princes, it w 
more consonant to our ideas of policy, that the govern- 
ors of all the provinces should have received secret 
iy, this 


respe ctive de partme nts. 


fears and dangers of the em- 
eye-witnesses of 


if 


Execution of the 
first edict. 


rm 


instructions to publish, on one and the same d 
declaration of war within their 

It was at least to be expected, that the convenience of 
the public highways and established posts would have 
enabled the to transmit their orders with the 
utmost despatch from the pal of Nicomedia to the 
extremities of the Roman world; and that they would 
not have suffered fifty days to elapse, before the edict 
was published in Syria, and near four months before it 
was signified to the cities of Africa.’ This delay may 
perhaps be imputed to the cautious te mper of Dioe e- 
tian, who had yielded a reluctant consent to the mea- 
sures of persecution, and who w of trying 
the experiment under his most imm eye, betore 
he gave way to the disorders and disconte! t which it 
must inevitably occasion in the distant provinces. At 


f mipe rors 


ace 


} . 
iS deslrous 


diat 





animo, &¢. ¢. 12. Eusebius (1. viii. ¢. 5. 
honours. Neither have condescended to mention his name: but the 
Greeks celebrate his memory under that of John See Tillemont, 
Nemoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. v. partii. p. 320 

t Lactantius de M. P.c. 13, 14. Potentissimi quondam eunuchi 
necati, per quos palatium et ipse constabat vill. c. 
mentions the cruel extortions of the eunuche, Gorgonius and Doro 
theus, and of Anthimius, bishop of Nicomedia 


adorns him with secular 


Eusebius (| 


and both those wri 


ters describe, in a vague but tragical manner, the horrid scenes which 
were acted even in the imperial presence 
a See Lactantius, Eusebius, « 


1 Constantine, ad Cetum Sancto 
rum,c.25. Eusebius confesses his ignorance of the cause of the fire 
Since the history of these times affords no example of any 
tempt made by the christians against their persecutors, we have 
reason except probability for attributing to them the burning of the 
palace, and the testimony of Constantine and Galerius rei 
explain it. 
may be reconciled. 

—G.) 
v Tillemont, Memolres Ecclesiast. tom. v. part. i. p. 43. 


at 
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THE DECLIN 


Two of these writers, a prince and a rhetori- | 


yuld appear | 


no 


rains to 
M. de Tillemont has shown how the different accounts 
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first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained from the 
effusion of blood; but the use of every other severity 
was permitted, and even recommended, to their zeal ; 
nor could the christians, though they cheerfully re- 
signed the ornaments of their churches, resolve to in- 
terrupt their religious assemblies, or to deliver their 
sacred books to the flames. ‘The pious obstinacy of 
Felix, an African bishop, appears to have embarrassed 

| the subordinate ministers of the government. ‘The cu- 

|rator of his city sent him in chains to the proconsul, 

The proconsul transmitted him to the pretorian pre- 
fect of Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, 
in Lucania, a p! on which the birth of Horace 

|conferred fame.* This precedent, and perhaps som 
imperial rescript, which was issued in consequence ot 

it, appeared to authorize the governors of 
in punishing with death the 
to deliver 


ce has 


provinces, 


refusal of the christians 


up their sacred books. There were undoubt- 
| edly many persons who embraced this opportunity of 
obtaining the crown of martyrdom; but there were 


| likewise too many who purchased an ignominious Ife, 


by discovering and betraying the holy seripture into 
the hands of infidels. A great number even of | 


equire d, by this eriminal ¢ 


the opprobrious epithet of T'raditors ; 


ish ps 


and presbyters 





| was productive of much present scandal, and of much 

| future discord, in the African church.” 

The copl s, as well as the versions, p. ft 
of scripture, were already so multiplied ©! 

In the empire, that the most evere 1 1q UISITL ne ld 
» longer be attended with any fatal consequences ; 
iid even tl crifice of those volumes, wl i 

l every ¢ rregation, were preserved for public use, re- 

qt red ( sent olf some treacherous and unW tiny 

christians. But the ruin of the churches was « j 
lected by the authority of the government, ry 

Live lab r of the pag ins In Sone provinces Ss W- 

lever, the magistrates « ented then ves with 

ting up the place f religious worship. In 

they more lite y compli vith e ti é 

edict; and after taking aw the doors, f es 

and the pulpit, which they |! it, as it we 

ral pile, they completely demolished the ren i 

the edifice.Y It is perhaps to this melancholy o¢ ; 

that we should apply a very remarkable stor 1 

is related with so many circumstances of 

improbability, that it serves rather » « ) 

satisfy our ¢« sity. In a small town in Phry t 

whose name well as situation we e lett 1 nt, 

it should seem that the magistrates 1 the I 

the peopl had embraced the christian faith ; 

some resistance might be ipprehended the exe I 

af the edict, the governor of the provi e was support- 

ed by a numerous detachment of legionari 4) ir 
approach the citizens threw themselves into the church, 
with the resolution either of defe Ing bY s that 
sacred edifice, or of perishing in its They - 
dignantly rejected the notice and permission W iW 
given to them to retire, till the soldi by 
their obstinate refusal. set fire to the b r ¢ all 
sides, and ¢ nsumed, by this extra I y kind of 
martyrdom, a great number of Phrygi with ther 
wives and child 

w See the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 353; those of Fa lix of Th 

| bara. or Tibiur ippear much less corrupted than in the other ¢ 

tions, which afford a lively specimen of legendary é 
x See the first book of Optatus of Milevis against the Donatists 

Paris, 1700. edit. Dupin He lived under the reign of Valens 

} y The ancient monuments, published at theer f Optatus, p. 261 

| &c. describe, in a very circumstantial manner, the proceedi f 

| the ernors in the destruction of churches They made a m 

inventory of the plate, &c. which they found in them Phat of the 

church of Cirta, in Numidie, is still extant It consisted of tw 

| lices of gold, and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, seven lamps i} 

| likewise of silver; besides a large quantity of ss utensils, and 

| wearing apparel! 

z dil the inhabitants, and not merely a r number were burnt, 
says Eusebius. Lactantius confirms this circumstance iversum 
| populum.—G.} 

Lactantius (Institut. Divin. v. 11.) confines the calamity to the 


t conve nticulum, with its congregation Eusebius (viii. 11.) extends it 
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Siahsoauent Some slight disturbances, though they 
edicts. were suppressed almost as soon as ex- 
cited, in Syria and the frontiers of Armenia, afforded 
the enemies of the church a very plausible oceasion to 
insinuate, 
ed by the intrigues of the bishops, who had already 
forgotten their ostentatious professions of passive and 
unlimited obedience.* The resentment, or the fears, 
of Diocletian, at length transported him beyond the 
bounds of moderation, which he had hitherto pre- 
served,® and he declared, in a series of cruel edicts, 
his intention of abolishing the christian name. By the 
first of edicts, the governors of the provinces 
were directed to apprehend all persons of the 
astical and the prisons, destined for the vilest 
criminals, were soon filled with a multitude of bishops, 
pre shyt rs, - acons, readers, and exorcists. By ase- 
dict, magistrates were commanded to employ 
ae d of rity which might reclaim them 
from their odious superstition, and oblige them to re- 


these 


ecclesi- 


lor « 
oraer , 


Cc yd 


every Seve 


turn to the established worship of the gods. This 
rigorous order was extended, by a subsequent edict, 
to the whole body of christians, who were exposed to 

violent and general persecution.© Instead of thos« 


ilutary restraints, which had required the direct 
solemn testimony of 1ccuser, it became the duty 
ll as the interest of the imperial officers, to discover, 


in as 


well 


Vor. 1.—2 


that those troubles had been sec retly foment- | 
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The mild and humane temper of Con- 
stantius was averse to the oppression of 
of any part of his subjects. ‘The prince i- 
pal offices of his palace were exercised 
by christians. He loved their persons, esteemed their 
fidelity, and entertained not any dislike to their re ligi- 
ous principles. But as long as Constantius remained 
subordinate station of Cesar, it was not in his 
power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to 
disobey the commands of Maximian. His authority 
contributed, however, to alleviate the sufferings which 
he pitied and abhorred. He consented, with reluctance, 
to the ruin of the churches; but he ventured to protect 
the christians themselves from the fury of the populace, 
and from the rigour of the laws. The provinces of 
Gaul (under w hich we may probably include those 
of Britain) were indebted, for the singular tranquillity 
which they enjoyed, to the gentle interposition of their 
sovereign. But Datianus, the president or governor 
f Spain, actuated either by ze al or policy, chose rather 
to execute the public edicts of the emperors than to un- 
derstand the secret intentions of Constantius; and it 
‘an scarcely be doubted, that his provine ial administra- 


in the western 
provinces under 
Constantius and 
Constantine ; 


| tion was stained with the blood of a few martyrs.’ The 


and | 


elevation of Constantius to the supreme and independ- 
ent dignity of Augustus, gave a free scope to the exer- 
his virtues, and the shortness of his reign did 
not prevent him from establishing a system of tolera- 
tion, of which he left the precept and the example to 
his son Constantine. His fortunate son, from the first 
moment of his accession, declaring himeolf the protec- 
tor of the church, at length deserved the appel sation of 
the first emperor who public ‘ly professed and establish- 
ed the christian religion. 'The motives of his conver- 
sion, as they may variously be deduced from benevo- 
lence, from policy, from conviction, or from remorse ; 
ind the progress of the revolution, which, under his 
powerful influence, and that of his sons, rendered chris- 
tianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will 
form avery intere sting and important chapte r in the 
third volume of this history. At present it may be 
sufficient to observe, that every victory of Constantine 
was productive of some relief or benefit to the church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa ex- 


cise of 


“ ed: } } inl ae in Italy and Af- 
perienced a Short but v 10 ent persec utlON. rica, under Max- 
The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were imian and Seve- 
strictly and cheerfully executed by his "* 

ssociate Maximian, who had long hated the christians, 
1d who delighted in acts of blood and violence. In 
the autumn of the first year of the persecution, the two 


at Rome t 
veral oppressive iF 


emperors met o celebrate their triumph; se- 
1ws seem to have issued from their 
secret consultations, and the diligence of the magis- 
rates was animated by the presence of their sovereigns. 
After Diocletian had divested himself of the purple, 
Italy and Africa were administered under the name of 
Severus, and were exposed, without defence, to the im- 


placable resentment of his mi: aster Galerius. Among 
the martyrs of Rome, Adauctus deserves the notice of 
posterity. He was of a noble family in Italy, and had 
raised himself, through the successive honours of the 
palace, to the important office of treasurer of the pri- 
vate demesnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for 


| being the only person of rank and distinction § who ap- 


to pursue, and to torment, the most obnoxious among 
the faithful. Heavy penalties were denounced against 
ill who hould presume to save a proscribed sectary 
trom the just indignation of the gods, and of the em- 
pero Yet, notwithstandir he severity of this law, 
the virtuous courage of many of the pagans, In con- 
cealing their friends or relations, affords an honourable 
p tf, thatthe race i | stition had not extincuish- 
ed in their minds the sentiments of nature and hu- 
Maney 
( 1 of Diocletian had no sooner published his 
o edicts against the christians, than, as if 
he had been desirous of committing to other hands the 
work of persecution, he divested himself of the iIm- 
tal ] é The ¢ ls if his col- 
imues 1 cece I Line iror i them to en- 
force, and sometimes inclined them to suspend, the 
execution of these rigorous laws; nor can we acquire | 
t | distinct idea of this important period of ee- 
ist ' ess we separately consider the 
f 3 ty, the different parts ot the empire : 
during the space of ten years, which elapsed between 
e first edicts of Diocletian, and the final peace of the 
‘ eh 
to w \ i int luces etl g very like a regular siegs 
His a t Latin translat R us s the important circum 
p= ae . to the inhabitants of retiring fro 
t As l i t nes of isauria, it is possible 
t e rest ‘ f i ’ nt barbarians may ive 
tributed tot af 
Eusebius, |. v 6. M. de Valois (with some probal 
Ks that he ha t Svrian rebellion in an oration of 
Libanius: and tits npt of the tribune, Eugenius 
“ with only five undred men, seized Antioc! d might I 
allure t s by the pron f religious toleration. 
Eusebius (1. ix s well 1 Moses of Chorene, (Hist 
Ar » Lil & t may infe 1, that christianity was al 
introduced int Arn ’ 
He had already departed from itin his formeredict. It does not 
r that either resent ear ud iV part in instigating 
ese new persecutions; pe uper mn, Ora seeming respect 
for his ministers, w ¢ ‘The oracle of Apollo, when 
consulted by D tian. re ly inswer ind said that just 
met revented it from s&s ‘ ntine, who assisted at the 
ceremony, solemnly af = t he interrogated concerning 
the men, the chief pr t namedt ristians ‘The emperor 
¢ riv seized upon this res ind f 1 itdrew against the inno 
tthe sword designed to ty He issued at once 
bloody edicts, writte I may ‘ ex ession, with the point of 
the dagger; he comm ithe judg t mploy all their address in 
inventing new punishments.” Eusebius, Life of Constantine, tib. ii 
cha a1 G 
See Mosheim, p. 938; t tex ft s very plainly shows 
that the governors, w \ ~ ere enlarged t restrained 
y the new laws, could it} t most obstinate chris 
tia isan example tut hren 
Athanasius, p. 833. ap. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. v. part. 


13. Lactantius de M. P. c. 15. Dodwell 
xi. 75.) represents them as inconsistent with 
it the former evidently speaks of Constantius in the 
station of Cesar, and the latter of the same prince in the rank of Au- 
gustus. 

f Datianus is mentioned in Gruter's Inscriptions, as having deter- 
mined the limits between the territories of Pax Julia, and those of 
Ebora, both cities in the southern part of Lusitania. If we recollect 
j the neight ourhood of those places to Cape St. Vincent, we may sus- 


e Eusebius, 1. vii. 
Cyprian. 


Dissertat 
each other. B 


c 


t that the celebre ated deacon and martyr of that name has been 
inaccurately assigned by Prudentius, &c, to Saragossa, or Valentia. 

} See the pom pous history of bis sufferings, in the Memoires de Tille- 
mont, tom. v. part ii. p. 58—85. Some critics are of opinion, that the 


department of Constantius, as Cesar, did not include Spain, which 
| still continued under the immediate jurisdiction of Maximian. 
« {Wecan add also the principal eunuchs, Dorotheus, Gorgonius, 
and Andreas, who, the personal attendants of Diocletian, possessed 
i his favor, and had the direction of his household. V. Gibbon, 
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pears to have suffered death, during the whole course 
of this gene ral perse cution.® 
The revolt of Maxentius immediate ly 
restored peace to the churches of It: aly 
and Africa; and the same tyrant who oppressed every 
other class of his subjects, showed himself just, hu- 
mane, and even partial, towards the afflicted christians. ' 
He depended on their gratitude and affection, and v ry 
naturally presumed, that the injuries which the y had 
suffered, and the d: ungers which they still appre s*hend- 
ed from his most inveterate ene my, would secure the 
fidelity of a party already conside rable by their num- 
bers and opulence. ! Even the conduct of Maxentius 
towards the bishops of Rome and Carthage, may bi 
considered as the proof of his toleration, since it 
probable that the most orthodox princes would adopt 
the same measures with regard to their established 
clergy. Marcellus, the former of those pre 
thrown the capital into confusion, by the severe 
ance which he imposed on a great number of 
tians, who, during the late persecution, 
or dissembled their religion. The rage of faetion broke 
out in frequent and violent seditions ; the blood of the 
faithful was shed by each other’s hands, and the exile 
of Marcellus, whose prudence seems to have been less 
eminent than his zeal, was found to be the only mea- 
sure capable of restoring peace to the distracted chureh 
Rome.* The behaviour of Mensurius » of 
Carthage, appears to have been still more re prehensi- 
ble. A deacon of that city had published a libel ; t 
the « mperor. The offe nde r took refuge in the 


under Maxentius; 


is 


lates, had 
pe ne- 
chris- 


had renounced 


bishoy 
‘ 


‘ pise 


pal palace; and though it was somewhat early to 
advance any claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the 
bishop refused to deliver him up to the officers of jus- 


Mensurius w 


rece iving a le y 


tice. For this treasonable resistance, is 
summoned to court, and instead of 
sentence of death, or banishment, he was permitted, 
after a short examination, to return to his 


Such was the happy condition of the christian subjects 
| 


al 


dix cese. 



















of Maxentius, that whenever they were desirous of 
procuring for their own use any bodies of martyrs, they 
chap. xvi. p. 197 Lactantius speaks of their death Potent 
Eunuchi necati per quos palatium et ipse ante constabat De 
pers. c. 15 And Euegebius leaves us in no doubt, naming Dorotheu 
and other guardians of the imperial! apartments, who, “ loaded by t 
emperor with the most honourable offices, and cherished as bis sons 
preferred to suffer for the sake of their faith, all kinds of disgra 
and misfortune, and the mostcruel death, rather than enjoy the 
glory and the pleasures of the world.” Hist. Eccles, lib. viii. chap. 
6.)—G 
h Eusebius, |. viii. c. 11. Gruter, Inscript. p. 1171. No. 18. Rufinus 
has mistaken the office of Adauctus, as weil as the pl of his mar 
tyrdom 
i [Nothing is less true, and the passage to which the historian re 
f the reader, is a proof of it Maxentius, says Eusebius, who 
p essed himself of tl e entire power in Ita y, at first feigned hin i 
achristian («#5urexpivaro) in order to gain the favor of the pe le 
at Lome He commanded his ministers to stop the persecutior 
christians, affecting a hypocritical piety for t! ke of appearing 
more mild than his predecessors, but his ections proved at t t 
hew ultogether di ferent from what ut first her ctedt 
Ilist. Eccles, lib. viii chap. 14 Eusebius adds that Maxentius was 
lied to Maximian whe persecuted the christians, and calls them 
brethren in wickedness KOs THY Maxie He attributes the 
evils which the people suffered during the reign of U two Emp 
rors to the persecutions which they ¢ ed agair christ 
Finally the very title of this chapter: concerning the tof t 
enemies of religion (wees te TeOmwe Tw THE EUTECE 4 indicates 
clearly what Maxentius was.—G 
j Eusebius, |. viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquished hy 
Constantine, it suited the purpose of Lactantins to p e deat 
among those of the persecutors 
k ‘I'he epitaph of Marcellus isto be found in Gruter, Inscrip. p 
1172. No. 3. and it contains all that we know of his history Mar 
cellinus and Marcellus, whose names follow in the t of popes, ar 
supposed by many critics to be different persons but the learned 
Abbe de Longuerre was convinced that they were one and the same 
Veridicus rector lapsis « 1 crimina flere 
Predixit miseris, fuit omnibus hostis amarus 
Hine furor, hine odium ; sequitur discordia, lites, 
Seditio, cedes; solvuntur fadera pacis 
Crimen ob alterius, Christum qui in pace negavit 
Finibus expulsus patria et feritate Tyranni 
Hec breviter Damasus voluit « omperta re ferre 
Mareelli populus meritum cognoscere posset. 
We may observe that Damasus was made bishop of Rome, A. D, 366 
i Optatus contr. Donatist. }. i. c. 17, 18. 
{The words of Optatus are—Profectus Romam) cansam dixit 


m, perhaps in pleading his cause he 


jussus est reverti Carthe 
was ordered to retura to Carthage.—G.} 


justified himself, since he 
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were obliged purchase them from the most distant 
the A story is related of Aglae, 

Roman lady, descended from a consular family. and 
possessed of so ample an estate, that it required the 
management of seventy-three Among these, 
Boniface w the favourite as 
Aglae mixed love with devotion, 


was permitted her bed, 


east. 


stewards, 
mistress; and 
It 13 reported that he 
Her fortune enabled 


of his 


to share 


| her to gratify the pious desire of obtaining some sacred 


relies from the east. She intrusted Bonifaee with 
| considerable sum of gold, and a large quantity of aro- 
matics; and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen 
and three covered chariots, undertook a remote pil- 
grimage as far as "Tarsus in Cilicia.” 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, be Saaalieniinn sinndl 
the first and principal author of the per- the east, under 
secution, was formidable to those chris- Galerivs and 


‘ Maximiar 
tians, Whom their misfortunes had placed mca 


within the limits of his 
} 


dominions; and it may fairly 


be presumed, that many persons of a middle rank, who 
were not confined by the chains either of wealth or of 
poverty, very fre que ntly deserted their native country, 
and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the west. 
As long ; he commanded only the armies and pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either find 
or make a considerable number of martyrs, in a war- 


like country, which had entertained the missionaries 
of the o Spe | with more coldness and reluctance ® than 
any other part of the empire.° But when Galerius had 
obtained the supreme powerand the government of the 

he indulged in their fullest extent his zeal and 
cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace and Asia, 
which acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction; but 
in those of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where Maxi- 
mian grati his own inclination, by yielding a rigor- 


inds of his benefactor.! 


ous obedience 


to the stern comm 
The frequent disappointment of his ambiti views, 
the experience of six vears of persecution, ¢ vd the - 
uta reflections which a lingering and painful dis- 
temper suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length 
convineed him that the most violent efforts of despot- 














ism are insufficient to extirpate a whole people, or to 
subdue their religious prejudices. Desirous of repair- 
ing the ischief that he had occasioned, he published 
in his own name, and in those of Licinius and Con- 
stantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous re- 
cital of the imperial titles, proceeded in the followin 
manner: 

o Ay one the j T rtant cares wl ich 

LOnG Lith} ires i a . 
have oecupled our mind for the utility t 
and preservation of the empire, 1t was ms 
our intention to correct and re-establish all thir ‘- 
cording to the ancient laws ind publie diseipline f the 
Romans. We were particularly desirous of reclaiming 
into the way of reason and nature, the deluded chris- 
The te the Passion of St. Boniface. v o lin 
m le clamation, are published | Ruinar x ’ 
thinG \ d Lat from t ity of very ar t manu 

It t be donhted whether Agine and Boniface were cliristians 
nithet é { their cit union V.7 emont Mem. eccles. note 
u jlior Diocletian, vol. v. note 82. 17 M. de 
] er yves this part of the history to be doultfu G 

r . frer christianity spread itself tothe north of the Roman 
provi : jong the tribes of Germany, a company of cliristians 
forced the persecutions of the Emperors took refug the 
Ba se, and were received with kindness Euset vila 
Const ii. chap. 5 Semler, Selecta cap. H. BE. J. 115 I Gothe 
derived their first knowledge of the christian re on, froma young 
g who was taken prisoner, She observed the exercises of dev yn 
while among them ie f ed, p md praised God day and 
nighe When she was asked to what purpose was so n painful 
care, she replied, It is thus that Christ the Son of God ought to be 
worshit rozomenus lil. I, ¢. @ 

o During the four first centuries, there exist few traces of ¢ ¢ 
hio s or bishoprics in the western Iilyricum,. It has been thought 
probable that the 7 te of Milan extended his jurisdiction over 
tirmiuim, the capit that great province See the Geograplia 
Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p. 68—76. with the observations of Lu 
cas Holstenius 

p The eighth book of Eusebius, as well as the supplement concert 
ing the martyrs of Palestine, princi lly relate to the persecution of 


The general lamentations with white Lae 


ook of his Divine Institutions, allude to their 


Galerius and Maximin 
tantius opens the fifth | 
crucity. 
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tians who had renounced the religion and ceremonies | 
instituted by their fathers; and presumptuously de- 
spising the practice of antiquity, had invented extrava- | 
laws and opinions according to the dictates of 
their fancy, and had collected a various society from | 
the different provinces of our empire. The edicts which 


gant 


we have published to enforce the worship of the gods 
having exposed many of the christians to danger and 
distress, many having suffered death, and many more, | 


who still persist in their impious folly, being left des-| 
litute of any publie exercise of religion, we are dis- 
posed to extend to those unhappy men, the effects of 
lemency. We permit them therefore 
freely to profess their privat opinions, and to assem- 
ble in their conventicles without fear or molestation, 
provided always that they preserve a due respect to the 
established laws and government. By another rescript 


wonted Cc 


our 





we shall signify our intentions to the judges and ma- 
istrates ; and we hope that our art toe will en- 
e the christians to offer up their prayers to the deity 
whom they adore, for our safety and prosperity, for 
thetr own and for that of the republic.’"9 It is not usu- 
ally in the lanwuage of edicts and manifestos, that we 
should arch for the real character or the motives of 
princes ; but as these were the words of a dying em-} 
peror, his situation, perhaps, may be admitted as a| 
ple loe of his sincerity. 
P of the When Galerius subscribed this edict 
of toleration, he was well assured that 
Licinius would readily comply with the inclinations 
ef his friend and benefactor, and that any measures In 
favour of the christians would obtain the approbation 
of ( stantine. But the emperor would not venture 
to insert in the preamble the name of Maximin, whose 
consent was of the greatest importance, and who suc- 
ceeded a few days afterwards to the provinces of 
Asia. In the first six months, however, of his new 
reign, Maximin affected to adopt the prudent coun- 
sels of his predecessor; and though he never conde- 
scended to secure the tranquillity of the church by a 
publie edict, Sabinus, his pretorian prefect, addressed 
a2 circular letter to all the governors and magistrates 
of the provinces, expatiating on the imperial clemen- 
cy, acknowledging the invincible obstinacy of the 
christians, and directing the officers of justice to cease 
ineffectual prosecutions, and to connive at the] 
t ssemblies of those enthusiasts. In conse- 
ce of these ers, great numbers of Christians 
vere! sed from prison, or delivered from the mines. 
( f i ¢ hymns of triumph, returned into 
rown ¢ vd the who had yielded to the 
em I the te st, solicited with tears of re pent- 
e thet _ is into the bosom of the church 
li But this treacherous calm was of short 
duration; nor could the christians of the 
- east place any confidence in the character 
of their ereion Cruelty | superstition were the 
r g pas of f Maximin. The former 
rested the means, the latter pointed out the objects, 
ot persecution. The em I s devoted to the wor- 
p of the gods, to the study of magic, and to the be- 
lief of oracles. ‘The prophets or philosophers, whom 
he revered as the favourites of heaven, were frequently 
r d to the o ent of provinces, and admitted 
into his most secret ¢ ei] They easily convinced 
him, that the christiar had been indebted for their vie- 
tories to their regular discipline, and that the weakness 
of polytheism had pr ipally flowed froma want of 
union and subord tlon amore the ministers of reli- 
A system of government was the eapane insti- 
tut which was evide thy cop d from the poliey of 
t ehuren In all the great cities of the ane ae 
I 17.) has given usa Greek version, and Las 
i! e Latin original, of this memorable edict 
es seems to recollect how directly it cortra 
“* f ve just affirmed of the remorse and repent- | 
unce of Galeriue 
r Eusebius, |. ix.c.1. We inserts the epistie of the prefect. 
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temples were repaired and beautified by the order of 
Maximin; and the officiating priests of the various 
deities were subjected to the authority of a superior 
pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, and to promote 
the cause of paganism. These pontiff acknowledged, 
in their turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the metropoli- 
tans or high priests of the province, who acted as the 
immediate vicegerents of the emperor himself. A 
white robe was the ensign of their dignity ; and these 
new prelates were carefully selected from the most no- 
ble and opulent families. By the influence of the ma- 


| gistrates, and of the sacerdotal order, a great number 


of dutiful addresses were obtained, pi articularly from 
the cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which art- 


| fully represented the well-known intentions of the 


court as the general sense of the people ; solicited the 
emperor to consult the laws of justice rather than the 
dictates of his clemenc y ; expresse »d their abhorrence of 
the christians, and humbly prayed that those impious 
sectaries might at least be excluded from the limits of 
their re spec tive territories. ‘The answer of Maximin 


to the address which he obtained from the citizens of 
Tyre is still extant. He praises their zeal and devo- 
tion in terms of the highest satisfaction, descants on 
the obstinate impiety of the christians, and betrays by 
the readiness with which he consents to their banish- 
me 2 that he considered himself as receiving, rather 
than as conferring, an obligation. The priests as well 


as the magistrates were empowered to enforce the exe- 


cution of his ediets, which were engraved on tables of 
brass; and though it was recommended to them to 
avoid the effusion of blood, the most cruel and igno- 


minious punishments were inflicted on the 
christians.* 

The Asiatic christians had every 
thing to dread from the severity of a 
bigoted monarch who prepared his measures of vio- 
lence with such deliberate policy. Jut a few months 
had scarcely elapsed, before the edicts published by 
the two western emperors obliged Maximin to suspend 
the prosecution of his d the civil war which he 
so rashly undertook against Licinius employed all his 
attention; and the defeat and death of Maximin soon 
delivered the rom the last and most implac- 
able of her enemies. 

In this general view of the persecu- p,, 
tion, which was first 


refractory 


End of th 


“uttons, 


ye per 


esions: 
church 
t 


account 
flerings 


hab! 
ybable 


authorized by the of the su 


edicts of Diocletian, I have purposely ‘ of — aa 
refrained from describing the particular — eee 
sufferings and deaths of the christian martyrs. It 
would have been an easy task, from the history of 
Eusebius, from the declamations of Lactantius, and 
from the most ancient acts, to collect a long series of 


horrid and disgusting pictures, and to fill many pages 


with racks and scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot 
beds, and with all the variety of tortures which fire 
and steel, savage beasts and more savage execution- 
ers, could inflict on the human body. These melan- 


choly scenes might be enlivened by a crowd of visions 
and miracles destined either to delay the death, to 
celebrate the triumph, or to discover the relies of those 
canonized saints who suffered for the name of Christ. 


s See Eusel 


ius, |. viii. c. 14.1. ix. ¢.2—8. Lactantine de M. P.c. 
°. These writers agree in representing the arts of Maximin: but 
the former relates the execution ef several nmartyrs, while the lattec 


affirms, occidi servos Dei 
hem 


expressly 


It is easy to re 


vetuit. 


concile It is sufficient to quote the entire 


passage from Lactantius Nam cum clementiam specie tenus pro- 
fiteretur, occidi servos Dei vetnit, debilitari jessit. Itaque confesso- 
ribus effodiebantur oculi, amputabantur manus, pedes detruncahan 

tur, nares vel anricule desecabantur. Hee ile moliens Constantint 
literis deterretur. Dissimulavit ergo, et tamen, si quis inciderit mart 
occulte mergebatur.”” This enumeration of the torments inflicted 


upon the christians, is well fitte i to reconcile the accounts of La 
tantius and Eusebius. Those who died in consequence of their tor- 
tures, and those who were thrown in‘.o the sea, might well pass for 
martyrs. This mutilation of the from Lactantius alone 
caused the apparent contradiction. —G, 

t A few days before his death ‘ne published a very ample edict of 
toleration, in which he impute.s all the severi which the chris 
tians suffered, to the judges aad governors, who had misunderstood 
hisintentions. See the edict in Eusebius, |. ix. c. 10. 


e 


yassage 
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But I cannot determine what I ought to transcribe, till | 


I am satisfied how much I ought to believe." The 
gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, 
self, indirectly confesses, that he has related whatever 
might redound to the glory, and that he has suppressed 
all Chat could tend to the disgrace, of religion.” Such 
an acknowledgment will naturally excite a suspicion 
that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history, has not paid a very strict 
regard to the observance of the other; and the sus- 


picion will derive additional credit from the character 





Eusebius him- | 
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jand perhaps a considerable profit, 


of Eusebius, which was less tinctured with credulity, | 


and more practised in the arts of courts, than that of 
almost any of his conte mporaries. On some particu- 
lar occasions, when the magistrate S were exasperate od 
by some personal motives of interest or resentment, 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the 
rules of prudence, and pe rhaps of decency, to overturn 
the altars, to pour out imprecations against the em- 
perors, or to strike the judge as he sat on his tribunal, 
it may be presumed, that every mode of torture which 
cruelty could invent or constancy could endure, was 
exhausted on those devoted victims.” Two circum- 
stances, however, have been unwarily mentioned, 
which insinuate that the general treatment of the 
christians, who had been apprehended by the officers 
of justice, was less intolerable than it is usually im- 
agined to have been. The confessors who were 
condemned to work in the mines were permitted, by 
the humanity or the negligence of their keepers, to 
build chapels,* and freely to profess their religion in 


u [Historical criticism does not consist in rejecting indiscriminately 
every fact which does not coincide with some peculiar system as 
Gibbon does in this chapter, in which he consents only when com 
pelled to it to give credit to the testimony of a martyr. He oughtto 
have well considered the authorities on the subject, and not have 
excluded them from examination, for pagan historians corroborate 
in many instances the accounts transmitted to us by the historians 
of the church concerning the tortures endured by the christians. — 
Celsus reproaches the christians with holding their meetings in se- 
cret, from dread of punishment, *‘ for when you are seized, says he, 
you are dragged to punishment, and before being put to death, you 
suffer all kinds of tortures.” (Origen Cont. Cels. lib. 1. ii. vi. viii. 
passim Libanius, the panegyrist of Julian, speaking of the chris 
tians, says, “ Those who practiced a corrupt religion, were in con 
tinual apprehension, they feared that Julian would invent tortures 


|whole armies and 


still more refined than any to which they had before been exposed. | 


such as being mutilated, burut alive, &c., for the emperors had ex 
ercised against them all these cruelties. (Libanii parentalis in Ju 
lian, ap. Fab. Bibl. grec. v. 9. No. 58. p. 283.) —G.] 

v Such is the fair deduction from two remarkable passages in Eu 
sebius, |. viii. c. 2. and de Martyr. Palestin,c. 12. The prudence of 
the historian has exposed his own character to censure and suspi 
cion. It is well known that he himself had been thrown into prison; 
and it was suggested that he had purchased his deliverance by some 
dishonourable compliance. The reproach was urged in his lifetime, 
and even in his presence, at the council of Tyre. See Tillemont, 
Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. viii. part. i. p. 67 

~ The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the sufferings 
of Tarachus, and his companions, (Acta Sincera, Ruinart, p. 
. 8.) is filled with strong expressions of resentment and contempt, 

hich could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behaviour of 
Rdesius to Hierocles, prefect of Egypt, was still more extraordinary, 


Aoyoss Res tepois TOv dimacryy . . Wes oara Euseb. de 
Martyr. Palestin. c. 5. 
[There is nothing in the acts of Tarrachus and his companions 


which appears dictated by fierce resentment. It is the fault of perse 
cutors if they take for contempt the firmness of those whom they 
persecute. “ What is your name?” demanded the president Mr ix! 
mus, of Tarrachus. ‘‘I am achristian.” He ordered his jaws to be 
broken. (Ruinart, p. 460.) Probus, his companion was brought 
forward. To the same question he made the same reply, “I oma 
christian, and [am called Probus!" He was commanded to sacri 
fice to obtain the esteem of his prince, and the friendship of Maxi 
mus. “ At this price, I desire neither the esteem of the prince, nor 
your friendship.” After having suffered the most cruei tortures, he 
was putin irons, and the judge forbade that his wounds should be 
attended to,—sanguine tuo impleta est terra. (Ruinart p. 462.) The 
third, Andronicus, appeared; he answered with the same firmness 
when commanded to sacrifice. The judge to deceive him, told him 
that his brothers had complied with this demand. ** Wretch,” re 
plied he, “ wherefore deceive me with these falsehoods ?”’ And 
they were at last thrown to wild beasts. In comparing the conduct 
of the judge with that of the martyrs, will any dare to say that in 
their answers there was any thing unbecoming or aggravating ? 

Even those who were present at the trial, were less mild and less 


respectful. The injustice of Maximus, revolted the fi linge of the 
people so much, that when the martyrs appeared in the amphithe 
ater, consternation seized every heart, and they murmure d, saying 


that he was an iniquitous judge, who had condemned after this man 
ner. Many left the scene, and went away murmuring against Maxi 
mus, and speaking of him, with strong dislike. (Ruinart, p. 488.) —G.] 


119— | 


| that 
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the midst of those dreary habitations.’ 2. The bish- 
|ops were obliged to check and to censure the for- 
ward zeal of the christians, who voluntarily threw 
themselves into the hands of the magistrates. 
of these were persons oppresse od by poverty and debts, 
who blindly sought to terminate a miserable existence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by the hope 
that a short confinement would expiate the sins of a 
whole life; and others again were actuated by the less 
honourable motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, 
from the alms 
which the charity of the faithful bestowed on the pri- 
soners.?. After the church had triumphed over all her 
enemies, the interest as well as vanity of the captives 
prompted them to magnify the merit of their respec- 
tive sufferings. A convenient distance of time or 
place gave an ample scope to the progress of fiction ; 
and the frequent instances which might be alleged of 
holy martyrs, whose wounds had been instantly heal- 
ed, whose strength had been renewed, and whose lost 
members had miraculously been restored, were ex- 
treme ly convenient for the purpose of remov ing every 
diffie ulty, and of silencing every objection. The 
extravagant legends, as they conduced to the honour 
the church, were applauded by the credulous mul- 
titude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, and 
attested by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical 
history. 

The vague descriptions of exile and 
imprisonment, of pain and torture, are so 
easily exaggerated or softened by the pencil of an art- 
ful orator, that we are naturally induced to inquire in- 
to a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind; the 
number of persons who suffered death in consequence 
of the edicts published by Diocletian, his associates, 
and his successors. The recent le gendaries record 
cities, which were at swept 
away by the undistinguishing rage of persecution. 
The more ancient writers content themselves with 
pouring out a liberal effusion of loose and tragical in- 
vectives, without condescending to ascertain the pre- 
cise number of those persons who were permitted to 
seal with their blood their belief of the gospel. From 
the history of Eusebius, it may however be collected, 
only nine bishops were punished with death ; 


Some 


most 


of 


Numl 


martyrs. 


er of 


once 


|and we are assured, by his particular enumeration of 


the martyrs of Palestine, that no 
two christians were entitled to that 


more than ninety- 
honourable * ap- 


severest 


ir faith 
chap. 13 


and commanded that they should be put tothe 
whom he commanded to abjure the 
alive. (Eusebius De Mart, Palest 


Palestine, 
labor. Four of 
refusing, were 
G.} 


them 
burnt 


y Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13 
z Augustin. Collat ae in. Dei, tii. ¢. 13. ap. Titlemont. Me 
| moires Ecclesi istiques, tom. v. part. i. p.46. The controversy with 


| the history of the 


the Donatists has reflected some, though perhaps a partial, light on 
African church. 

» [This estimate is made according to the account of the 
whom Eusebius mentions dy name, but he alludes to a much 


martyre, 


greater 


number. Thusthe ninth and tenth chapters of his work are entitled 

Concerning Antoninus Zebinus. Germanus, ard other Martyrs; 
Concerning Peter, Monachus, Asclepius Marcionitas, and other Mar 
tyrs. Speaking of those who suffered under Diocletian, he says, I 
will relate the death of only one of them, that from this my readers 
May imagine what the remainder suffered Hist. Eccles. lib. viii 
| chap 6.) Dodwelt made, before Gibbon, this estimate, and these 
| objections, but Ruinart t. Mart. Pref. p. 24. et seq.) has replied 
to him in a decisive manner. Nobis constat Eusebium in historia 


infinitos passim martyres admisisse quamvis revera paucorum no 


mina recensuerit. Nee alium Eusebii interpretem quam ipsummet 
Eusebium proferimus qui (lib. ili. ¢. 25.) ait sul) Trajano plurimos 
ex fidelibus martyriicertamen subiisee (lib. v. init Sub Antonino 


et Vero innumerabiles prope martyres per universum orbem enituis- 


se affirmat (lib. vi. cap. 1 Severum persecutionem concitusse re 
fert, in qua per omnes ubique locorum ecclesias, ab athletis pro pie 
tate certantibus illustria confecta fnuerunt martyria, s Decii, sic 
de Valeriani persecationihus loquitur, que non Dodwelli faveant 
conjectationibus judicet wequus lector, Even in the persecutions 
which Gibbon has represented as much more mild than that of Dio 
cletian, the number of martyrs appears much greater than that to 
which he limits this last persecution, and this numer is proved 


correct by incontestable records. I will! cite one of them only as an 
example: we find among the /etters of St. Cyprian, a letter from 
Lucianus to Celerinus, written in the depths of a prison, in which he 


x [The superior authorities were but just informed of it when the mentions seventeen of his brethren who had died ; some in the quar 


president of the province, a severe and cruel man, says Eusebius, | ries, some while suffering tortures, some of hunger in dungeons. 


Jus- 


exiled the confessors ; some to Cyprus, others into different parts of | sisumus,says he, secundum preceptum imperatoris, fame et siti necar 
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pellation.® As we are unacquainted with the degree of 
episcopal zeal and courage that prevailed at that 
time, it is not in our power to draw any useful infer- 
ences from the former of these facts: but the latter 
may serve to justify a very important and probable 
conclusion. According to the distribution of Ro- 
man provinces, Palestine may be considered as the 
sixteenth part of the eastern empire :* and since there 
were some governors, who from a real or affected 
clemency had preserved their hands unstained with 
the blood of the faithful,’ it is reasonable to believe, 
that the country which had given birth to christianity, 
produced at least the sixteenth part of the martyrs 
who suffered death within the dominions of Galerius 
and Maximin: the whole might consequently. amount 
to about fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is 
equally divided, between the ten years of the persecu- 
tion, will allow an annual consumption of one hundred 
and fifty martyrs. Allotting the same proportion to 
the provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, 
where, at the end of two or three years, the rigour of 
the penal Jaws was either suspended or abolished, the 
multitude of christians in the Roman empire, on 
whom a capital punishment was inflicted by a judi- 


cial sentence, will be reduced to somewhat less than 
two thousand persons. Since it cannot be doubted 
that the christians were more numerous, and their 


enemies more exasperated, in the time of Diocletian, 
than they had ever been in any former persecution, 
this probable and moderate computation may teach us 
to estimate the number of primitive saints and martyrs 
who sacrificed their lives for the important purpose of 
introducing christianity into the world. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a 
melancholy truth, which obtrudes itself 
on the reluctant mind; that even admitting, without 
hesitation or inquiry, all that history has recorded, or 
devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it 
must still be acknowl dged, that the christians, in the 
course of their intestine dissensions, have inflicted far 
greater severities on each other, than they had experi- 
enced from the zeal of infidels. During the of 
ignorance which followed the subversion of the Ro- 
man empire in the west, the bishops of the imperial 
city extended their dominion over the laity as well as 
clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of superstition 
which they had erected, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length as- 
saulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, who from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the popular 
character of reformers. The church of Rome defend- 


Conclusion 


ages 


et reclusi sumus in duabus cellis ita ut nos afficerent fame et siti et 
ignis vapore. ( Cypr. Epist. xxii G 
Eusebius de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. He closes his narration by 


assuring us, that these were the martyrdoms inflicted in Palestine, 
during the whole course of the persecution. The fifth chapter of his 
eighth book, which relates to the province of Thebais in Egypt, may 
seem to contradict our moderate computation ; butit will only lead us 
to admire the artful management of the historian. Choosing for the 
scene of the most exquisite cruelty the most remote and sequestered 
ountry of the Roman empire, 


‘ he relates, that in Thebais from ten 
to one hundred persens had frequently suffered martyrdom in the 
same day But when he proceeds to mention his own journey into 
Egy pt, his language insensibly becomes more cautious and moderate. 
Instead of a large but definite number, he speaks of many christians; 
(Aas ind most artfully selects two ambiguous words (irrogyczmey, 
and wvaro, * which may signify either what he had seen or 
what he bad heard ; either the expectation, or the execution, of the 
punishment. Those who will take the trouble to consult the origi 
nal, will see that if the word utsvevras Can thene be taken for the 
erpe tion Of punishment, the passage can have no meaning, and 


must become absurd a 


Having thus provided a secure evasion, 
he commits the equivocal 


passage to his readers and translators ; 
justly conceiving that their piety would induce them to prefer the 
most favourable sense. There was, perhaps, some malice in the re 
mark of Theodorus Metochita, that all, who, like Eusebius, had 
been conversant with the Egyptians, delighted in an obscure and in- 
tricate style See Valesius ad loc 
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e Whew Palestine was divided into three, the prefecture of the | 


East contained forty-eight provinces As the ancient distinctions 
y nations were long since abolished 


of the Romans distributed the 
provinces according to a general proportion of their extent and opu 
lence. 


i Ut gloriari possint nullam se innocentiam peremisse, nam et 


|} number of Belgic martyrs to 50,000. 


ipse audivi aliquos gloriantes, quia administratio sua, in hac parte, | 


fuerit incruenta. Lactant. Institut, Divin. v. 11. 
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ed by violence the empire which she had acquired by 
fraud: a system of peace and benevolence was soon 
disgraced by proscriptions, wars, massacres, and the 
institution of the holy office. And as the reformers were 
animated by the love of civil as well as of religious 
freedom, the catholic princes connected their own in- 
terest with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and 
the sword the terrors of spiritual censures. In the 
Netherlands alone, more than one hundred thousand 
of the subjects of Charles the Fifth are said to have 
suffered by the hand of the executioner; and this ex- 
traordinary number is attested by Grotius,° a man of 
genius and learning, who preserved his moderation 
amidst the fury of contending sects, and who compos- 
ed the annals of his own age and country, at a time 
when the invention of printing had facilitated the 
means of intelligence, and increased the danger of de- 
tection. If we are obliged to submit our belief to the 
authority of Grotius, it must be allowed, that the num- 
ber of protestants, who were executed in a single pro- 
vince and a single reign, far exceeded that of the 
primitive martyrs in the space of three centuries, and 
of the Roman empire. But if the improbability of 
the fact itself should prevail over the weight of evi- 
dence; if Grotius should be convicted of exaggerat- 
ing the merit and sufferings of the reformers: we 
shall be naturally led to inquire what confidence can 
be placed in the doubtful and imperfect monuments of 
ancient credulity; what degree of credit can be assign- 
ed to a courtly bishop, and a passionate declaimer, 
who, under the protection of Constantine, enjoyed the 
exclusive privilege of recording the persecutions in- 
flicted on the christians by the vanquished rivals or 
disregarded predecessors of their gracious sovereign. 


—p>— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Foundation of Constantinople.—Political system of Con- 
stantine, and his successors —WMilitary discipline — 
The palace.—The finances. 


Tne unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who 
opposed the greatness, and the last captive who 
adorned the triumph, of Constantine. After a tran- 
quil and prosperous reign, the conqueror bequeathed 
to his family the inheritance of the Roman empire ; 
a new capital, a new policy, and a new religion; 
and the innovations which he established have been 
embraced and consecrated by succeeding generations. 
The age of the great Constantine and his sons is filled 
with important events; but the historian must be op- 
pressed by their number and variety, unless he dili- 
gently separates from each other the scenes which are 
connected only by the order of time. He will deseribe 
the political institutions that gave strength and stabili- 
ty to the empire, before he proceeds to relate the wars 
and revolutions which hastened its decline. He will 
adopt the division unknown to the ancients of civil and 
tical affairs: the victory of the christians, and 
their intestine discord, will supply copious and dis- 
tinct materials both for edification and scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Li- 
cinius, his Victorious rival proceeded to capital, 
lay the foundations of a city destined to A.D. 34. 
reign in future times, the mistress of the east, and to 
survive the empire and religion of Constantine. The 
motives, whether of pride or of policy, which first 
induced Diocletian to withdraw himself from the an- 
cient seat of government, had acquired additional 
weight by the example of his successors, and the 
habits of forty years. Rome was insensibly confound- 


ecclesia 


Design of a new 


e Grot. Annal. de Rebus Belgicis, |. i. p. 12. edit. fol. 

f Fra Paolo (Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, |. iii.) reduces the 
In learning and moderation, 
Fra-Paolo was not inferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives 
some advantage to the evidence of the former, which he loses on the 


| Other hand by the distance of Venice from the Nether’ands. 
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ed with the dependent kingdoms which had once 
acknowledged her supremacy; and the country of 
the Cesars was viewed with cold indifference by a 
martial prince, born in the neighbourhood of the Dan- 
ube, educated in the courts and armies of Asia, and 
invested with the purple by the legions of Britain. 
The Italians, who had received Constantine as their 
deliverer, submissively obeyed the edicts which he 
sometimes condescended to address to the senate and 
people of Rome; but they were seldom honoured 
with the presence of their new sovereign. During the 
vigour of his age, Constantine, according to the various 
exigencies of peace and war, moved with slow digni- 
ty, or with active diligence, along the frontiers of his 
extensive dominions; and was always prepared to 
take the field either against a foreign or a domestic 
enemy. But as he gradually reached the summit of 
prosperity and the decline of life, he began to medi- 
tate the design of fixing in a more permanent station 
the strength as well as majesty of the throne. In the 
choice of an advantageous situation, he preferred the 
confines of Europe and Asia; to curb, with a power- 
ful arm, the barbarians who dwelt between the Dan- 
ube and the Tanais ; to watch with an eye of jealousy 
the conduct of the Persian monarch, who indignantly 
supported the yoke of an ignominious treaty. With 
these views, Diocletian had selected and embellished 
the residence of Nicomedia: but the memory of Dio- 


cletian was justly abhorred by the protector of the | 


church; and Constantine was not insensible to the 


ambition of founding a city which might perpetuate | 


the glory of his own name. During the late opera- 
tions of the war against Licinius, he 
had sufficient opportunity to contemplate 
both as a soldier and as a statesman, the incomparable 


Situation of 
Byzantium. 


position of Byzantium; and to observe how strongly | 
it was guarded by nature against an hostile attack, | 


whilst it was accessible on every side to the benefits 
of commercial intercourse. Many ages before Con- 
stantine, one of the most judicious historians of an- 
tiquity* had described the advantages of a situation, 
from whence a feeble colony of Greeks derived the 
command of the sea, and the honours of a flourishing 
and independent republic.> 

If we survey Byzantium in the ex- 
tent which it acquired with the august 
name of Constantinople, the figure of 
the imperial city may be represented under that of an 
unequal triangle. ‘The obtuse point, which advances 
towards the east and the shores of Asia, meets and 
repels the waves of the Thracian Bosphorus. The 
northern side of the city is bounded by the harbour; 
and the southern is washed by the Propontis, or sea 
of Marmara. The basis of the triangle is opposed to 
the west, and terminates the continent of Europe. But 
the admirable form and division of the circumjacent 
land and water cannot, without a more ample explana- 
tion, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 

The winding channel through which 
the waters of the Euxine flow with a 
rapid and incessant course towards the Mediterra- 
nean, received the appellation of Bosphorus, a name 
not less celebrated in the history, than in the fables, 
of antiquity.© A crowd of temples and of votive al- 
tars profusely scattered along its steep and woody 


Description of 
CONSTANTINO- 
PLE. 


The Bosphorus. 


a Polybius, |. iv. p. 423. edit. Casaubon. He observes that the 
peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbed, and the extent 
of their territory contracted, by the inroads of the wild Thracians, 

b The navigator Byzas, who was styled the son of Neptune, found 
ed the city 656 years before the christian era. His followers were 
drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt 
and fortified by the Spartan general, Pausanias. See Scaliger Ani 
madvers. ad Euseb. p. 81. Ducange Constantinopolis, |. i. part i. 
cap. 15,16. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines against 
Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of Bithynia, we should trust none but 
the ancient writers who lived before the greatness of the imperial 
city had excited a spirit of flattery and fiction. 

ce The Bosphorus has been very minutely described by Dionysius 
of Byzantium, who lived in the time of Domitian. (Hudson Geo- 
graph. Minor. tom. iii.) and by Gilles or Gyllius, a French traveller 
of the xvith century. Tournefort (Lettre XV.) seems to have used 
his own eyes, and the learning of Gyllius. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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banks, attested the unskilfulness, the terrors, and the 

| devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after the ex- 
}ample of the Argonauts, explored the dangers of the 
inhospitable Euxine. On these banks tradition long 
preserved the memory of the palace of Phineus, in- 
fested by the obscene harpies;* and of the sylvan 
reign of Amycus, who defied the son of Leda to the 
combat of the cestus.* The straits of the Bosphorus 
are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which, accord- 
ing to the description of the poets, had once floated 
on the face of the waters ; and were destined by the 
gods to protect the entrance of the Euxine against the 
eye of profane curiosity... From the Cyanean rocks 
to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the winding 
length of the Bosphorus extends about sixteen miles,® 
and its most ordinary breadth may be computed at 
about one mile and a half. The new castles of Eu- 
rope and Asia are constructed, on either continent, 
upon the foundations of two celebrated temples, of 
Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a work 
of the Greek emperors, command the narrowest part 
of the channel, in a place where the opposite banks 
advance within five hundred paces of each other. 
These fortresses were destroyed and strengthened by 
Mahomet the second, when he meditated the siege ot 
Constantinople ;" but the Turkish conqueror was most 
probably ignorant, that near two thousand years be- 
fore his reign, Darius had chosen the same situation 
to connect the two continents by a bridge of boats.! 
Ata small distance from the old castles we discover 
the little town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, which may 
almost be considered as the Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to open 
into the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and 
Chaleedon. The latter of those cities was built by 
the Greeks, a few years before the former; and the 
blindness of its founders, who overlooked the supe- 
rior advantages of the opposite coast, has been stig- 
matized by a proverbial expression of contempt.* 


a4 There are very few conjectures so happy as that of Le Clerc, 
Bibliotheque Universelle, tom. i. p. 148.) who supposes that the har 
pies were only locusts. The Syriac or Phenician name of those in 
} sects, their noisy flight, the stench and devastation which they occa 
sion, and the north wind which drives them into the sea, all contri 
bute to form the striking resemblance 

e The residence of Amycus was in Asia between the old and the 
new castles, at a place called Laurus Insana. That of Phineus was 





| in Europe, near the village of Mauromole and the Black Sea. See 
Gyllius de Bosph. |. ii. c. 23. Tournefort, Lettre xv. 
[Amycus reigned in Bebrycia, afterwards called Bithynia. He 


was the inventor of the gauntlet, of which he made use in boxing. 
Clement of Alexandria Stromates, lib. i. p. 263 “When the Argo 
nauts arrived in his kingdom, he presented himself before them, and 
asked if any one of them would contend with him. Pollux accepted 
the challenge, and killed him by a etfoke upon the neck Biblio 
theque d'Apollodore lib. i. § 20. version of M. Clavier Epicharmus 
and Pisander say that Pollux did not kill Amycus, but subdued and 
bound him—and he is thus represented upon a funeral vase given by 
Winckelman Hist. de l’Art. plate 18. edition of 1789, in octavo 

Theocritus, who giveea detailed account of the combat, (Id 
says that Pollux did not kill him, but made him promise never more 
to maltreat strangers who should pass through his dominions. Nice 
phorus Callistus (Hist. Eccl. b. viii. ch. 50.) relates an ancient tradition 
which is worthy of attention. The Argonauts having arrived in Be 

brycia, began to ravage it, but Amycus with his subjects, attacked 
them and put them to flight. They took refuge in « very thick forest, 
from which they dared not venture forth till one of the celestial deities 
in the form of a man with the wings of the eagle, appeared to them 
and promised them the victory. They then marched against Amycus, 
challenged his troops, and killed him. Upon the battle-field, in com- 
memoration of the victory, they built a temple, which they named 
Sosthenium, because they had there recovered their courage, and they 
also erected a statue to the divinity who appeared tothem. Con- 
stantine afterwards converted it into the church of the archangel 
Michael. (Notes of M. Clavier upon Apollod. note 8&8. p. 175.)—G. 

f The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks alter- 
nately covered and abandoned by the waves. At present there are 
two small islands, one towards either shore : that of Europe is distin- 
guished by the column of Pompey 

g The ancients computed one bundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen 
Roman miles. They measured only from the new castles, but they 
carried the straits as far as the town of Chalcedon. 

h Ducas. Hist. c. 34. Leunclavius Hist. Turcia Musulmanica, ! 
xv. p. 577. Under the Greek empire these castles were us¢ d as 
state prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of 
oblivion. 

i Darius engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters, on two marble 
columns, the names of his subject nations, and the amazing num- 
bers of his land and sea forces. The Byzantines afterwards trans 
ported these columns into the city, and used them for the altars of 
their tutelar deities. Herodotus, |. iv. ¢. 87. 
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The harbour of Constantinople, which 
may be considered as an arm of the 
Bosphorus, obtained in a very remote period, the de- 
nomination of the Golden Horn. The curve which it 
describes might be compared to the horn of a stag, 
or as it should seem, with more propriety, to that of 
an ox.' The epithet of golden was expressive of the 
riches which every wind wafted from the most dis- 
tant countries into the secure and capacious port of 
Constantinople. The river Lycus, formed by the con- 
flux of two little streams, pours into the harbour a 
perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves to 


The port. 
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cleanse the bottom, and to invite the periodical shoals | 


of fish to seek their retreat in that convenient recess. 
As the vicissitudes of tides are scarcely felt in those 
seas, the constant depth of the harbour allows goods 
to be landed on the quays without the assistance of 
boats; and it has been observed, that in many places 
the largest vessels may rest their prows against the 
houses, while their sterns are floating in the water.™ 
From the mouth of the Lyeus to that of the harbour, 
this arm of the Bosphorus is more than seven miles 
in length. ‘The entrance is about five hundred yards 
broad, and a strong chain could be occasionally drawn 
across it, to guard the port and city from the attack of 
an hostile navy." 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hel- 
lespont, the shores of Europe and Asia 
receding on either side enclose the sea of Marmara, 
which was known to the ancients by the denomination 
of Propontis. : 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about 
ono hundred and twenty miles. 
westward course through the middle of the Propontis, 


The 


Propontis 


may at once descry the highlands of Thrace and Bithy-| 


nia, and never lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount 
Olympus, covered with eternal snows.° j 
on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom of which Nico- 
media was seated, the imperial residence of Diocle- 
tian; and they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and 
Proconnesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli; 
where the sea, which separates Asia from Europe, is 
again contracted into a narrow channel. 

The geographers who with the most 
skilful acecuracy-have surveyed the form 
and extent of the Hellespont, assign about sixty miles 
for the winding course, and about three miles for the 
ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits.? 
narrowest part of the channel is found to the north- 
ward of the old Turkish castles between the cities of 
Cestus and Abydus. It was here that the adventurous 
Leander braved the passage of the flood for the pos- 
session of his mistress.4 It was here likewise, in a 


The He llespont. 


in extrema Europa posuere Greci, quibus, Pythium Apollinem con 
sulentibus ubi conderent urbem, redditum oraculum est, quererent, 
sedem cecorum terris adversam. Ea ambage Clralcedonii monstra 
bantur, quod priores illuc advecti, previsa locorum utilitate pejora 
Tacit. Annal. xii. 62. 

1 Strabo. |. x. p. 492. Most of the antlers are now broke off; or, 
to speak less figuratively, most of the recesses of the harbour are 
filled up. See Gill. de Bosphore Thracio, |. i. ¢. 5. 

m Procopius de Adificiis, l.i.c.5. Lis description is confirmed by 
modern travellers. See Thevenot, part i.l.i. c. 15. Tournefort, 
Lettre xii. Niebubr, Voyage d'Arabie, p. 22. 

a See Ducange, C. P. 1. i. part. i. ¢. 16. and his Observations sur 
Villehardouin, p. 289. The chain wus drawn from the Acropolis 
near the modern Kiosk, to the tower of Galata; and was supported 
at convenient distances by large wooden piles 

» Thevenot (Voyages au Levant, part. i. |. i. ¢. 14.) contracts the 
measure to 125 small Greek miles. Belon (Observations, |. ii. ¢. 1.) 


legissent. 


gives a good description of the Propontis, but contents himself with | have disappointed the expectation of the public as a critie, and still 


the vague expression of one day and one night's sail. When San 
dys (Travels, p. 21.) talks of 150 furlongs in length, as well as 
breadth, we can only suppose some mistake of the press in the text 
of that judicious traveller. 

p See an admirable dissertation of M. d’Anville upon the Helles- 
pont or Dardanelles, in the Memoires de I’ Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 318—346 Yet even that ingenious geographer is too 
fond of supposing new, and perhaps imaginary measures, for the 
purpose of rendering ancient writers as accurate as himself. The 
étadia employed by Herodotus in the description of the Euxine, the 
Bosphorus, &c. (|. iv. 85.) must undoubtedly be all of the same spe- 
cles ; 
with each other. 

q The oblique distance between Sestus and Abydus was thirty 
stadia, The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed by M. 


Those who steer their | 


The navigation from the issue of the} 


They leave | 
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place where the distance between the opposite banks 
cannot exceed five hundred paces,’ that Xerxes im- 
posed a stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose 
of transporting into Europe an hundred and seventy 
myriads of barbarians.* A sea contracted within such 
narrow limits, may seem but ill to deserve the singu- 
lar epithet of broad, which Homer, as well as Or- 
— has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont. 
3ut our ideas of greatness are of a relative nature: the 
traveller, and especially the poet, who sailed along the 
Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the stream, 


| and contemplated the rural scenery, which appeared on 


every side to terminate the prospect, insensibly lost 
the remembrance of the sea; and his fancy painted 
those celebrated straits with all the attributes of a 
mighty river lowing with a swift current, in the midst 
of a woody and inland country, and at length, through 
a wide mouth, discharging itself into the A.geam or 
Archipelago.' Ancient ‘Troy,* seated on an eminence 
at the foot of mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of the 
Hellespont, which scarcely received an accession of 
waters from the tribute of those immortal rivulets the 
Simois and Scamander. The Grecian camp had 
stretched twelve miles along the shore from the Si- 
gean to the Rhetean promontory; and the flanks of 
the army were guarded by the bravest chiefs who 
fought under the banners of Agamemnon. The first 
of those promontories was occupied by Achilles with 
his invincible Myrmidons, and the dauntless Ajax 
pitched his tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen 
a sacrifice to his disappointed pride, and to the ingrati- 
tude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the 
ground where he had defended the navy against the 


| rage of Jove and of Hector; and the citizens of the 


But the | 


rising town of Rheteum celebrated his memory with 
divine honours.’ Before Constantine gave a just pre- 
ference to the situation of Byzantium, he had conceived 
the design of erecting the seat of empire on this cele- 
brated spot, from whence the Romans derived their 
fabulous origin. The extensive plain which lies below 
ancient Troy, towards the Rhetean promontory and 
the tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for his new capital , 
and though the undertaking was soon relinquished, the 
stately remains of unfinished walls and towers attracted 
the notice of all who sailed through the straits of the 
Hellespont.* 





Mahudel, but is defended on the authority of poets and medals by M. 
dela Nauze. See the Academie des Inscriptions, tom. vii. Hist. p. 
74. Mem, 240 

r [Gibbon does not make the nearest shores of the Hellespont, 
more distant from each other than are those of the Bosphorus, yet 
all the ancients speak of this last passage as being broader than the 
other. They agree in giving # 7 stadia, or 875 paces, in the narrow- 
est part. (Herodotus in Melpom. chap. 85; Polymn, chap. 34; Stra- 
bo, p. 591; Pliny, L iv. chap. 13.) _ It ts singular that Gibbon, who, 


| in the fifteenth note upon this chapter reproaches D'Anviile with 


| the dimensions of Babylon. 


being too fond of new and imaginary meesures, has here adopted the 
very same measure of the stadium which D’Anville has given. It 
was the opinion of this great geographer, that the ancient stadium 
was equal to fifty-one toises, and he applies this measure in giving 
Now, seven of these stadia are nearly 


} equivalent to five hundred paces; 7 stadia, 2142 feet; 500 paces, 


2133 feet 5 inches. 
—G 

s See the seventh book of Herodotus, who has erected an elegant 
trophy to his own fame and to that of hiscountry. The review ap- 
pears to have been made with tolerable accuracy ; but the vanity, 
first of the Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks, was interested to 
magnify the armament and the victory. I should much doubt 
whether the invaders have ever outnumbered the men of any coun. 
try which they attacked. 

t See Wood’s Observations on Homer, p. 320. I have. with plea- 
sure, selected this remark from an author who in general seems to 


(See the Geogr: of Herodotus, by Renneil, p. 121, 


more as a traveller. He bad visited the banks of the Hellespont; he 
had read Strabo; he ought to have consulted the Roman itineraries; 


| how was it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexandria 


but it seems impoxsible to reconcile them either with truth or | 


Troas, (Observations, p. 340, 341.) two cities which were sixteen 
miles distant from each other ? 

u Demetrias of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Ho- 
mer’s catalogue. The xiiith book of Strabo is sufficient for our cu- 
riosity , 

v Strabo, |. xiii. p. 595. The disposition of the ships which were 
drawn wron dry land, and the posts of Ajax and Achilles, are very 
clearly described by Homer. See iad ix. 220. 

x Zosim. }. ii. p. 105. Sozomen, | ii.c. 3. Theophanes, p. 18. 
Nicephorus Callistus, |. vii. p. 48 Zonuras, tom. ii. |. xiii. p. 6. 
Zosimus places the new city between Ilium and Alexandria, but this 


| apparent difference may be reconciled by the large extent of its cir- 
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THE DECLIN 


We are at present qualified to view the 
advantageous position of Constantinople ; 
which appears to have been formed by nature for the 
centre and capital of a great monarchy. Situated in 
the forty-first degree of latitude, the imperial city com- 
manded, from her seven hills,’ the opposite shores 
of Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and 
temperate, the soil fertile, the harbour secure and ca- 
pacious; and the approach on the side of the continent 
was of small extent and easy defence. The Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont may be considered as the two gates 
of Constantinople; and the prince who possessed | 
those important passages could always shut them 
against a naval enemy, and open them to the fleets of 
commerce. The preservation of the eastern provinces 
may, in some degree, be ascribed to the policy of Con- 
stantine, as the barbarians of the Euxine, who in the 
preceding age had poured their armaments into the 
heart of the Mediterranean, soon desisted from the exer- 
cise of piracy, and despaired of forcing this insurmoun- 
table barrier. When the gates of the Hellespont and | 
Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed within 
their spacious snelosure, every production which could 
supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its numer- | 
ous inhabitants. The sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithy- 
nia, which languish under the weight of Turkish 
oppression, still exhibit a rich prospect of vineyards, 
of gardens, and of plentiful harvests ; and the Propontis 
has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible store of 
the most exquisite fish, that are taken in their stated 
seasons, without skill, and almost without labour.’ 
But when the passages of the straits were thrown open 
for trade, they alternately admitted the natural and 
artificial riches of the north and south, of the Euxine, 
and of the Mediterranean. Whatever rude commodities 
were collected in the forests of Germany and Scythia, 
as far as the sources of the Tanais and the Borys- 
thenes ; whatsoever was manufactured by the skill of 
Europe or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the gems and 
spices of the furthest India, were brought by the vary- | 
ing winds into the port of Constantinople, which for 
many ages, attracted the commerce of the ancient 
world.* 


Advantages of 
Constantinople. 





Foundation of 
the city. 


The prospect of beauty, of safety, and 
of wealth, united in a single spot, was 
sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. But as 
some decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 
age, been supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on 
the origin of great cities, the emperor was desirous of 
ascribing his resolution, not so much to the uncertain | 
counsels of human policy, as to the infallible and 
eternal decrees of divine wisdom. In one of his laws 
he has been careful to instruct posterity, that, in obe- 
dience to the commands of God, he laid the everlasting | 
foundations of Constantinople:* and though he has 
not condescended to relate in what manner the celes- 
tial inspiration was communicated to his mind, the 
defect of his modest silence has been liberally supplied 
by the ingenuity of succeeding writers; who describe 
the nocturnal vision which appeared to the fancy of 
Constantine, as he slept within the walls of Byzan- 
tium. The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable ma- 








cumference. Before the foundation of Constantinople, Thessalo- 
nica is mentioned by Cedrenus, (p. 283.) and Sardica by Zonaras, as 
the intended capital. They both suppose, with very litde probabi 
lity, that the emperor, if he had not been prevented by a prodigy, 
would have repeated the mistake of the blind Chalcedonians. 

y Pocock’s Description of the East, vol. ii. part ii. p. 127. 
plan of the seven hills is clear and accurate. 
dom s0 satisfactory. 

z See Belon. Observations, c. 72—76. Among a variety of differ 
ent species, the pelamides, a sort of tunnyes, were the most celebra 
ted. We may learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the 
profits of the fishery constituted the principal revenue of Byzantium. | 

a See the eloquent description of Busbequius, epistol. i. p. 64. Est 
in Europa; habet in conspectu Asiam, Egyptum, Africamque a dex 


His 
That traveller is sel 


tra: que tametsi contigu# non sunt, maris tamen navigandique 
commoditate veluti jungunter. A sinistra vero pontus est Euxinus, 
&c. 


b Datur hxc venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, pri- | 
mordia urbium augustiora faciat. T. Liv. in prem. 





e He says, in one of his laws, pro commoditate urbis quam eterno 
nomine, jubente Deo, donavimus. Cod. Theodos. |. xiii. tit. y. leg. 7. 


ifrom the ancient fortification; and with the city 


| tioned 
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tron sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, 
was suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, whom 
his own hands adorned with all the symbols of im- 
perial greatness. The monarch awoke, interpreted 
the auspicious omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, 
the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to a 
city or colony was celebrated by the Romans with 
such ceremonies as had been ordained by a generous 
superstition ;° and though Constantine might omit some 
rites which savoured too strongly of their pagan origin, 
yet he was anxious to leave a deep impression of hope 
and respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, 
with a lance in his hand, the emperor himself led the 
solemn procession ; and directed the line, which was 
traced as the boundary of the destined capital: till the 
frowing circumference was observed with astonish- 


}ment by the assistants, who, at length, ventured to 


observe, that he had already exceeded the most ample 
measure of a great city. ‘I shall still advance,”’ re- 
plied Constantine, * till ne, the invisible guide who 
marches before me, thinks proper to stop.’”’?£ Without 


presuming to investigate the nature or motives of this 


extraordinary conductor, we shall content ourselves 
with the more humble task of describing the extent and 
limits of Constantinople.* 

In the actual state of the city, the pa- 
lace and gardens of the seraglio occupy 
the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, and 
cover about one hundred and fifty acres of our own 
measure. ‘The seat of Turkish jealousy and despotism 
is erected on the foundations of a Grecian republic; but 
it may be supposed that the Byzantines were tempted 
by the conveniency of the harbour to extend their hab- 
itations on that side beyond the modern limits of the 
seraglio. The new walls of Constantine stretched 
from the port to the Propontis across the enlarged 
breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia 
of 
Byzantium they enclosed five of the seven hills, which 
to the eyes of those who approach Constantinople, 
appear to rise above each other in beautiful order.® 
About acentury after the death of the founder, the new 
buildings, extending on one side up the harbour, and 
on the other along the Propontis, already covered the 
narrow ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the 
seventh hill. The necessity of protecting those sub- 
urbs from the incessant inroads of the barbarians, en- 
gaged the younger ‘Theodosius to surround his capital 
with an adequate and permanent enclosure of walls.' 
From the eastern promontory to the golden gate, the 


Extent. 


lextreme Jength of Constantinople was about three 


Roman mile 85 k the circumfe rence measured between 








1 The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrenus, 
andrian Chronicle, confine themselves to vague and genera! expres 
sions. For a more particular account of the vision, we are obliged 
to have recourse to such Latin writers as William of Malmesbury 
See Ducange, C. P. |. i. p. 2 

e See Plutarch in Romul. tom. i. p. 49. edit. Bryan. Among other 
ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that purpose, was 
filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlers brought 
from the place of his birth, and thas adopted his new country. 

f Philostorgius, |. ii. c. 9, This incident, though borrowed from a 
suspected writer, is characteristic and probable 

g See inthe Memoires de l’Academie, tom. xxxv. p. 747—758. a 
dissertation of M. d’Anville onthe extent of Constantinople. He 
takes the plan inserted inthe Imperium Orientale of Banduri as the 
most complete ; but, by a series of very nice observations, he reduces 
the extravagant proportion of the scale, and instead of 9500, deter 
mines the circumference of the city nsisting of about 7800 French 
toises 

h Codinus Antiquitat. Const. p 


ind the anthor of the Alex 


as 


12. He assigns the church of St. 
Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbour. It is men 
in Ducange, |. iv.c. 6; but I have tried, without success to 
discover the exact place where it was situated. 

i The new wal! of Theodosius was constructed in the year 413. 
In 447 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three 
months by the diligence of the prefect Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Biacherne was first taken into the city in the reign of Heraclius. 


| Ducange Const, I. i. c. 10, 11. 


k The measurement is expressed in the Notitia, by 14,075 feet. It 
is reasonable to suppose that these were Greek feet; the proportion 
of which has been ingeniously determined by M. d'Anville. He 
compares the 180 feet with the 70 Hashemite cubits, which in differ- 
ent writers, are assigned for the height of St. Sophia. Each of 
these cubits was equal to 27 French inches. . 

[The notitia dignitatum imperii, is a record of all the offices of 
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ten and eleven; and the surface might be computed as 
equal to about two thousand English acres. It is im- 
possible to justify the vain and credulous exaggerations 


of modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched | 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent villages | 


of the European, and even of the Asiatic, coast.! But 
the suburbs of Pera and Galata, though situate beyond 
the harbour, may deserve to be considered as a part of 
the city ;™ and this addition may perhaps authorize the 
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209. 

é 
most celebrated masters of the age of Pericles and 
Alexander. To revive the genius of Phidias and Ly- 
sippus, surpassed indeed the power of a Roman em- 
peror ; bat the immortal productions which they had 
bequeathed to posterity were exposed without defence 
|to the rapacious vanity of a despot. By his com- 
mands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of 
their most valuable ornaments.' The trophies of me- 
| morable wars, the objects of religious veneration, the 


measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns sixteen | most finished statues of the gods aud heroes, of the 


Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles for the cireum- 
ference of his native city.". Such an extent may seem 
not unworthy of an imperial residence. Yet Constanti- 
nople must yield to Babylon and Thebes,° to ancient 
Rome, to London, and even to Paris. 

The master of the Roman world, who 
aspired to erect an eternal monument of 
the glories of his reign, could employ in the prosecu- 
tion of that great work the wealth, the labour, and all 
that yet remained of the genius of obedient millions. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestow- 
ed with imperial liberality on the foundation of Con- 
stantinople, by the allowance of about two millions 
five hundred thousand pounds for the construction of 
the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts.1 The 
forests that overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, 


Progress of the 
work. 


and the celebrated quarries of white marble in the | 


little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible 
stock of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the con- 
venience of a short water-carriage, to the harbour of 
Byzantium.’ A multitude of labourers and artificers 
urged the conclusion of the work with incessant toil : 
but the impatience of Constantine soon discovered, 
that, in the decline of arts, the skill as well as num- 
bers of his architects bore a very unequal proportion 
to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of 
the most distant provinces were therefore directed to 
institute schools, to appoint professors, and by the 
hopes of rewards and privileges, to engage in the 


study and practice of architecture a sufficient number | 


of ingenious youths, who had received a liberal edu- 
cation." The buildings of the new city were executed 
by such artificers as the reign of Constantine could 
afford: but they were decorated by the hands of the 


the courtand of the state. of the legions, &c. It resembled our 
court calendar, with this difference only that our calendar names 
the persons in office, and the notitia named the offices only. It ex 
tends from the time of the emperor Theodosius. 
from the fifth centary when the empire was already divided into 
eastern and western. It is probable that it was not then made for 
the first time, and that tables of this kind existed before.—@.] 

1 The accurate Thevenot (1. i. ¢. 15.) walked in one hour and 
three quarters round two of the sides of the triangle, from the Ki 
osk of the seraglio to the seven towers. D’Anville examines with 
care, and receives with confidence, this decisive testimony, which 
gives a circumference of ten ortwelve miles. The extravagant 
computation of Tournefort (Lettre xi.) of thirty-four or thirty 
miles, without including Scutari, is a strange departure from his 
usual character 

m The sycw, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and were 
very much embellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names 
of Pera and Galata. The etymology of the former is obvious; that 
of the latter isunknown, See Ducange Const. |. i. c. 22. and Gyllius 
de Byzant, L. iv. c. 10. 

on One handred and eleven stadia, which may be translated into 
modern Greek miles each of seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only 600 
French toises, See D’Anville Mesures Itineraires, p. 53. 

o When the ancient texts, which describe the size of Babylon and 
Thebes, are settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the measures as- 
certained, we find that tho ous cities filled the ¢reat but not in- 


credible circumference of ; twenty-five or vy miles, Com- 
pare P’Anville Mem. dels emic, tom. xxviii. p. 235. with his 
Description de Egypte, p. 201, 20°. 

If we divide Constant and Paris into equal shares of 50 
French toises, the former contains 850, and the latter 1160, of those 
divisions 


; Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds weight of 
This sum is taken from Codinus Antiquit. Const. p. 11 
unless that contemptible author had derived } 
some purer sources, he would probably have been u 
so obsolete a mode of reckoning. 

r For the forests of the Black sea, consult Tournefort, Lettre xvi. 
for the marble quarries of Proconnesus, see Strabo, |. xiii. p. 588. 
The latter had already furnished the materials of the stately build. 
ings of Cyzicus. 

s See the Codex Theodos, |. xiii. tit. iv. leg. 1. This law is dated in 
the year 334, and was addressed to the prefect of Italy, whose juris- 
diction extended over Africa. The commentary of Godefroy, on the 
whole title, well deserves to be consulted. 

14 
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gold. 
is 


formation from 
wequainted with 


2nd. That is tosay, | 


; but | 


| sages and poets, of ancient times, contributed to the 
splendid triumph of Constantinople; and gave occa- 
sion to the remark of the historian Cedrenus,* who 
observes, with some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed 
wanting except the souls of the illustrious men whom 
those admirable monuments were intended to repre- 
sent. But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in 
the declining period of an empire, when the human 
mind was depressed by civil and religious slavery, 
that we should seek for the souls of Homer and of 
Demosthenes. 
During the siege of Byzantium, the Biifces. 
conqueror had pitched his tent on the 
commanding eminence of the second hill. To per- 
petuate the memory of his success, he chose the same 
ladvantageous position for the principal forum;* 
| which appears to have been of a circular, or rather el- 
liptical, form. The two opposite entrances formed 
| triumphal arches; the porticoes, which enclosed it on 
| every side, were filled with statues ; and the centre of 
| the forum was occupied by a lofty column, of which a 
| mutilated fragment is now degraded by the appella- 
| tion of the burnt pillar. This column was erected on 
|a pedestal of white marble twenty feet high; and was 
|composed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which 
| measured about ten feet in height, and about thirty- 
| three in circumference.’ On the summit of the pillar 
| above one hundred and twenty feet from the ground, 
| stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of bronze, 
had been transported either from Athens or from a 
| town of Phrygia, and was supposed to be the work of 
| Phidias. The artist had represented the god of day, 
or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Con- 
| stantine himself, with a sceptre in his right hand, the 
| globe of the world in his left, and a crown of rays 
| glittering on his head.* The circus, or hippodrome, was 
| a stately building about four hundred paces in length, 
| and one hundred in breadth. The space between the 
two metz or goals, was filled with statues and obe- 
| lisks; and we may still remark a very singular frag- 
|ment of antiquity; the bodies of three serpents twis- 
ted into one pillar of brass. Their triple heads had 
once supported the golden tripod which, after the de« 
feat of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of Del- 
|phi by the victorious Greeks.” The beauty of the 





t Constantinopolis dedicatur pa-ne omnium urbium noditate. Hi- 
eronym. Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. &. 9. The author of the 
Antiquitat. Const. |. iii. (apud- Banduri Imp. Orient. tom. i. p. 41.) 
enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens, and a long list of other 
cities. The provinces of Greece and Asia Minor may be sup 
to have yielded the richest booty. 

u Hist, Compend. p. 369. He describes the statue, or rather bust, 
of Homer with a degree of taste which plainly indicates that Cedre- 
nus copied the style of a more fortunate age. 

x Zosim. |. ii, p. 106. Chron. Alexandrin. vel. Paschal. p. 284. 
Ducange Const. |. i. c. 24. Even the last of those writers seems to 
confound the Forum of Constantine with the Augusteum, or court 
of the palace. I am not satisfied whether I have properly distin- 
guished what belongs to the one and the other. 

y The most tolerable account of this column is given by Pocock: 
Description of the East, vol. ii. part.ii. p. 131. But itis still inmany 
instances perplexed and unsatisfactory. 

z Ducange Const. |. i. c. 24. p. 76. and his notes ad Alexiad. p. 382, 
The statue of Constantine or Apollo was thrown down under the 
| reign of Alexis Comnenus. . 

a Tournefort (Lettre xii.) computes the Atmeidan at four hundred 
paces. If he means geometrical paces of five feet each, it was three 
hundred toises in length, about forty more than the great circus of 
Rome.. See d'Anville Mesures Itineraires, p. 73. 

b The guardians of the most holy relics would rejoice if they were 
able to produce such a chain of evidence as may be alleged on thia 
occasion. See Banduri ad Antiquitat. Const. p. 668. Gylliusde By- 
zant. |. ii.c. 13. 1. The original consecration of the tripod and pillar 
in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotus and Pausa- 
nias. 2. The pagan Vosimus agrees with the three ecclesiastical his- 
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Hippodrome has been long since defaced by the rude 
hands of the Turkish conquerors; but, under the sim- 
ilar appellation of Atmeidan, it still serves as a place 
of exercise for their horses. From the throne, whence 
the emperor viewed the Circensian games, a winding 
staircase’ descended to the palace; a magnificent edi- 
fice, which scarcely yielded to Rome itself, and which, 
together with the dependent courts, gardens, and porti- 
coes, covered a considerable extent of ground upon the 
banks of the Propontis between the enctions and 
the church of St. Sophia. We might likewise cele- 
brate the baths, which still retained the name of Zeux- 
ippus, after they had been enriched, by the munifi- 
cence of Constantine, with lofty columns, various 
marbles, and above threescore statues of bronze.' But 
we should deviate from the design of this history, if 


we attempted minutely to describe the different build- | 


ings or quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to 
observe, that whatever could adorn the dignity of a 
great capital, or contribute to the benefit or pleasure 
of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within the 
walls of Constantinople. 
composed about a century after its foundation, enu- 
merates a capitol or school of learning, a circus, two 
theatres, eight public, and one hundred and fifty three 
private, baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight 
aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious halls 
for the meetings of the senate or courts of justice, four- 
teen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thousand 
three hundred and eighty-eight houses, which, for 
their size or beauty, deserved to be distinguished from 
the multitude of plebeian habitations.s 

The populousness of this favoured 
city was the next most serious object of 
the attention of its founder. In the dark ages which 
succeeded the translation of the empire, the remote 
and the immediate consequences of that memorable 
event were meaty confounded by the vanity of the 
Greeks, and the credulity of the Latins.® 


Population. 





torians, Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, that the sacred ornaménts of 
the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople by the order of 
Constantine; and among these the serpentine pillar of the Hippo 
drome is particularly mentioned. %. All the European travellers 
who have visited Constantinople, from Buondelmonte to Pocock, de 
scribe it in the same place, and almost in the same manner ; the dif- 
ferences between them are occasioned only by the injuries which it 
has sustained from the Turks. Mahomet the second broke the 
under-jaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of his battie-axe. The- 
venot, |. i. ¢. 17. 

e [tn 1808 the Janissaries rebelling against the vizier Mustapha 
Baraictar, who had attempted to introduce a new system of military 
organization, besieged and burnt the quarter of the Hippodrome oc- 
cupied by the palaces of the viziers, and the Hippodrome was con- 
sumed in the conflagration.—G.} 

4 The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and very 
frequently occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducange Const. |. li. c. 
1. p. 104, 

PThere are three topographical points which indicate the situation 
of the palace. 1. The staircase which connected it with the Hippo- 
drome or Atmeidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propontis, 
from whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps, 
to the gardens of the palace. 3. The Augusteum was a spacious 
court, one side of which was occupied by the front of the palace, and 
another by the church of St. Sophia. 

{ Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a part 
of old Byzantium. The difficulty of assigning their true situation 
has not been felt by Ducange. History seems to connect them with 
St. Sophia and the palace ; but the original plan inserted in Banduri, 
places them on the other side of the city, near the harbour. For 
their beauties, see Chron. Paschal, p. 285. and Gyllius de Byzant. }. 
li.¢. 7. Christodorus, (see Antiquitat. Const. |. vii.) composed in- 
scriptions in verse for each of the statues. 
genius as well as in birth :—Beotum in crasso jorares aere natum. 

g See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large houses, domus ; 
but the word must have had a more dignified signification. No insu/e 
are mentioned at Constantirople. The old capital consisted of 424 
streets, the new of 322. 

b Liutprand Legatio ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 153. The modern 
Greeks have strangely disfigured the antiquities of Constantinople. 
We might excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers; but 
it is somewhat astonishing, that the Greeks, who had access to the 


authentic materials preserved in their own language should prefer | 


fiction to truth, and loose tradition to genuine history. In a single 


of Codinus we may detect twelve unpardonable mistakes; the | 


Sn of Severus and Niger, the marriage of their son and 
of the Gauls, which 5 to Rome, the sizty years which 
elapsed from his death to the foundation of Constantinople, &c. 


THE DECLIN 


A particular description, | 


It was as- | 
; ay 
serted, and believed, that all the noble families of | 
Rome, the senate, and the equestrian order, with their | 


He was a Theban poet in | 


, the siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the invasion | 
recaHed 
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innumerable attendants, had followed their emperor to 
the banks of the Propontis; that a spurious race of 
strangers and plebeians was left to possess the soli- 
tude of the ancient capital; and that the lands of 
Italy, long since converted into gardens, were at once 
deprived of cultivation and inhabitants.' In the course 
of this history, such exaggerations will be reduced to 
their just value: yet, since the growth of Constantin- 
ople cannot be ascribed to the general increase of 
|}mankind and of industry, it must be admitted, that 
| this artificial colony was raised at the expense of the 
|ancient cities of the empire. Many opulent senators 
of Rome, and of the eastern provinces, were probably 
invited by Constantine to adopt for their country the 
fortunate spot which he had chosen for his own resi- 
dence. ‘The invitations of a master are scarcely to be 
distinguished fromm commands; and the liberality of 
the emperor obtained a ready and cheerful obedience. 
He bestowed on his favourites the palaces which he 
had built in the several quarters of the city, assigned 
them lands and pensions for the support of their dig 
nity? and alienated the demesnes of Pontus and Asia 
to grant hereditary estates by the easy tenure of main- 
| taining a house in the capital.* But these encourage- 
}ments and obligations soon became superfluous, and 
were gradually abolished. Wherever the seat of 
government is fixed, a considerable part of the public 
revenue will be expended by the prince himself, by 
his ministers, by the officers of justice, and by the 
domestics of the palace. ‘The most wealthy of the 
provincials will be attracted by the powerful motives 
of interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. <A 
third and more numerous class of inhabitants will in- 
sensibly be. formed, of servants, of artificers, and of 
merchants, who derive their subsistence from their 
| own labour, and from the wants or luxury of the supe- 
rior ranks, In less than a century, Constantinople dis- 
puted with Rome itself the pre-eminence of riches and 
numbers. New piles of buildings, crowded together 
with too little regard to health or convenience, scarcely 
allowed the intervals of narrow streets for the perpet- 
ual throng of men, of horses, and of carriages. ‘The 
allotted space of ground was insufficient to contain the 
increasing people; and the additional foundations, 
which, on either side, were adyauced into the sea, 
might alone have composed a very considerable city.! 
| The frequent and regular distributions 
of wine and oil, of corn or bread, of 
money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorest 
citizens of Rome from the necessity of labour. ‘The 
magnificence of the first Cesars was in some measure 
imitated by the founder of Constantinople :™ but his 
liberality, however it might excite the applause of the 
people, has incurred the censure of posterity." A na- 
| i Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romaine, c. 17. 

j Themist. Orat. til. p. 48. edit. Hardouin. Sozomen, |. ii. ¢. 3 
| Zosim. |. ii, p. 107. Anonym. Valesian. p.715. If we could credit 
| Codinus, (p. 10.) Constantine built houses for the senators on the 
exact model of their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well as 
himself, with the pleasure of an agreeable surprise ; but the whole 
| story is full of fictions and inconsistencies, 

k The law by which the younger Theodosius,in the year 4538, 
abolished this tenure, may be found among the Novella of that em- 
peror at the hen: of the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. nov. 12. M. de 
‘Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom, iv. p. 371.) has evidently mis- 
taken the nature of these estates. With a grant from the imperial 
demesnes, the same condition was accepted asa favour, which would 
| justly have been deemed a hardship, if it had been imposed upon 
private property 

1 The passages of Zosimus, of Eunapius, of Sozomen, and of Aga 
thius, which relate to the increase of buildings and inhabitants at 
Constantinople, are collected and connected by Gyltlius, de Byzant. 
1. i.¢.3. Sidonius Apollinaris (in Panegyr. Anthem. 56. p. 290, edit. 
Sirmond.) describes the moles that were pushed forwards into the 


sea ; they consisted of the famous Puzzolan sand, which hardens in 
the water. 

m Sozomen, |. ii. c. 3, Philostorg. |. ii. ¢. 9. Codin. Antiquitat. 
Const. p. 8. It appears by Socrates, |. ii. ¢. 13. that the daily allow- 
ances Of the city consisted of eight myriads of e+rs. which we may 
either translate with Valesius by the words of modii of corn, or con- 
sider as expressive of the number of loaves of bread. 

n [At Rome the poor citizens who received gratuities, were en- 
rolled ina register, their right was only a personal one. Constan 


| 





Privileges 





tine made this right to belong to the houses of the new capital, that 
he might induce the lower classes of the people to build themselves 
(Cod. Theod. |. xiv.) —G@.] 


dwellings. 
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tion of legislators and conquerors might assert their 
claim to the harvests of Africa, which had been pur- 
chased with their blood ; and it was artfully contrived 
by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of plenty, the 
Romans should lose the memory of freedom. But the 
prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by 
any consideration either of public or private interest ; 
and the annual tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt 
for the benefit of his new capital, was applied to feed 
a lasy and indolent populace, at the expense of the 
husbandmen of an industrious province.’ Some other 
regulations of this emperor are less liable to blame, 
but they are less deserving of notice. He divided 
Constantinople into fourteen regions or quarters,’ dig- 
nified the public council with the appellation of senate,? 
communicated to the citizens the privileges of Italy, 
and bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, 
the first and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. 
The venerable parent still maintained the legal and 
acknowledged supremacy, which was due to her age, 
to her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former 
greatness. 

Dedication. As Constantine urged the progress of 
A. D. 330 or 34. the work with the impatience of a lover, 
the walls, the porticoes, and the principal edifices, 
were completed in a few years, or, according to an- 
other account, in a few months: but this extraordin- 
ary diligence should excite the less admiration, since 


many of the buildings were finished in so hasty and | 


imperfect a manner, that, under the succeeding reign, 
they were preserved with difficulty from impending 


ruin." But while they displayed the vigour and fresh- | 


ness of youth, the founder prepared to celebrate the 
dedication of his city... The games and largesses 
which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival 
may easily be supposed: but there is one circum- 
stance of a more singular and permanent nature, which 
ought not entirely to be overlooked. As often as the 
birth-day of the city returned, the statue of Constan- 


o See Cod. Theodos. |. xiii. xiv. and Cod. Justinian. Edict. xii 
tom. ii. p. 648. edit. Genev. See the beautiful complaint of Rome in 
the poem of Claudian de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 46—64. 

Cum subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 
/Equales aurora togas ; A2gyptia rura 
In partem cessere novam. 

p The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the code of Jus- 
tinian, and particularly described in the Notitia of the younger 
Theodosius; but as the four last of them are not included within the 
wall of Constantine, it may be doubted whether this division of the 
city should he referred to the founder. 

q Senatum constituit secundi ordinis; Claros vocavit. Anonym. 
Valesian, p. 715. The senators of old Rome were styled Clarissimi. 
See a curious note of Valesiusad Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 9. From 
the eleventh epistie of Julian, it should seem that the place of senator 
was considered as a burthen rather than as an honour; but the 
Abbé de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii, p. 271.) has shown that 
this epistie could not relate to Constantinople. 
instead of the celebrated name of BuCavrsoic, the obscure, but more 
probable word Biravinvors? 
wasa small maritime city of Thrace. See Stephen. Byz. de Urbibus, 
p. 225. and Cellar. Geograph. tom. i. p. 849. 

r Cod. Theodos.!. xiv. 13. The commentary of Godefroy (tom. y. 
p. 220.) is long, but perplexed; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in 
what the Jus Italicum could consist after the freedom of the city 
had been communicated to the whole empire. 

s Julian (Orat. i. p. 8.) celebrates Constantinople as not less supe- 
rior to all other cities than she was inferior to Rome itself. His 
learned commentator (Spanheim, p. 75,76.) justifies this language by 


several parallel and contemporary instances. Zosimus, as well as | 


Socrates and Sozomen, flourished after the division of the empire 


between the two sons of Theodosius, which established a perfect | 


equality between the old and the new capital. 

t Codinus (Antiquitat. p. 8.) affirms, that the foundations of Con- 
stantinople were laid in the vear of the world 5837, (A. D. 329.) on 
the 26th of September, and the city was dedicated the 11th of 


May 5838 (A. D. 330.) He connects these dates w several charac- 
teristic epochs, but they co ict each other; t iuthority of Co- 
dinus is of little weight, and the space which he assi¢ns must appear 


insufficient. 
® 


The term often years is given us by Julian; (Orat.i. p. 


the help of two passages from Themistius, (Orat. iv. p. 58.) and Phi- 
lostorgius, (1. ii. c. 9.) which form a period from the year 324 to the 
year 334, Modern critics are divided concerning this point of chro- 
nology, and their different sentiments are very accurately discussed 
by Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, iv. p. 619—625. 

“a Themistius, Orat. iii. p. 47. Zosim. |. ti. p. 108. Constantine 
himeelf, in one of his laws, (Cod. Theod. |. xv. tit. i.) betrays his im- 
patience 

vy Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the mode of superstition 
which prevailed in their own times, assures us that Constantinople 
was consecrated to the virgin Mother of God. 


yn 
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Might we not read, | 


Bisanthe or Rha-destus, now Rhodosto, | 


and Spanheim labours to establish the truth of it (p. 69—75.) by | 


ait 


tine, framed, by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing 
in its right hand a small image of the genius of the 
place, was erected on a triumphal car. The guards, 
carrying white tapers, and clothed in their richest ap- 
parel, accompanied the solemn procession as it moved 
through the Hippodrome. When it was opposite to 
the throne of the reigning emperor, he rose frotn his 
seat, and with grateful reverence adored the memory 
of his predecessor.* At the festival of the dedication, 
an edict, engraved on a column of marble, bestowed 
the title of Seconp or New Rome on the city of Con- 
stantine.’ But the name of Constantinople? has pre- 
vailed over that honourable epithet; and after the re- 
volution of fourteen centuries, stil] perpetuates the 
fame of its author.* 

The foundation of a new capital is Formof govern- | 
naturally connected with the establish- na 
ment of a new form of civil and military administra- 
tion. The distinct view of the complicated system of 
policy, introduced by Diocletian, improved by Con- 
stantine, and completed by his immediate successors, 
may not only amuse the fancy by the singular picture 
of a great empire, but will tend to illustrate the se- 
cret and internal causes of its rapid decay. In the 
pursuit of any remarkable institution, we may be fre- 
quently led into the mors-early or the more recent 
times of the Roman history; but the proper limits of 
| this inquiry will be included within a period of about 


| one hundred and thirty years, from the accession of 
Constantine to the publication of the Theodosian code ;” 
from which, as well as from the Nofitia of the east 
and west,° we derive the most eopious and authentic 
information of the state of the empire. This variety 
| of objects will suspend, for some time, the course of 
| the narrative ; but the interruption will be censured 
only by those readers who are insensible to the im- 
portance of laws and manners, while they peruse, with 
eager curiosity, the transient intrigues es eourt, or 
the accidental event of a battle. 
The manly pride of the Romans, con- Hierarchy of the 
tent with substantial power, had left to state. 
the vanity of the east the forms and ceremonies of 
ostentatious greatness.‘ But when they lost even the 
;semblance of those virtues which were derived from 
| their ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman man- 
| ners was insensibly corrupted by the stately affecta- 
| tion of the courts of Asia. The distinctions of per- 
|sonal merit and influence, so conspicuous in a repub- 
lic, so feeble and obSeure under a monarchy, were 
|abolished by the despotism of the emperors; who 
| substituted in their room a severe subordination of 








x The earliest and most complete account of this extraordina 
be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285. Til- 
lemont, and the other friends of Constantine, who are offended with 
the air of paganism which seems unworthy of a christian prince, 
| had a right to consider it as doubtful, but they were not authorized 
to omit the mention of it. 

y Sozomen, |. ii.c.2. Ducange C. P. tL i.e. 6. Velut ipsius Ro- 
me filiam, is the expression of Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 1. v. c. 25. 

z Eutropius, |. x.¢. 8. Julian. Orat. i. p.8. Ducange C. P. 1. i. e. 
5. The name of Constantinople is extant on the medais of Constan- 
tine. 

a The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii.) affects to de- 
ride the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the dis- 
appointment of Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in 
the vulgar appellation of Istambol, a Turkish corruption Of sig rxv 
woksww, Yet the original name is still preserved. 1. By the nations 
of Europe. 2. By the modern Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, whose 
writings are diffused over the wide extent of their conquests in Asia 
and Africa. See D’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 275. 4. B 

the more learned Turks, and by the emperor himself in his publ 
| mandates. Cantemir’s History of the Othman Empire, p. 51. 

b The Theodosian code was promulgated A. D. 438. See the 
Prolegomena of Godefroy, c. i. p. 185. 

¢ Pancirolus, in his elaborate commentary, assigns to the Notitia a 
| date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code; but his —, 

or rather conjectures, are extremely feeble. I should be rather in- 
clined to place this useful work between the final division of the em- 
pire, (A. D. 395.) and the successful invasion of Gaul by the barba- 
rians (A. D. 407.) See Histoire des anciens Peuples de l'Europe, 
tom. vii. p. 40. 

“a Scilicet externe superbie sueto, non inerat notitia nostri, (per- 
haps nostre) apud quos vis imperii valet, inania transmittuntar. 
Tacit. Annal.xv.31. The gradation from the style of freedom and 
simplicity, to that of form and servitude, may be traced in the Bpis- 
tles of Cicero, of Pliny, and of Symmachus. 


} ceremony may 
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rank and office, from the titled slaves who were seat- 
ed on the steps of the throne, to the meanest instru- 
ments of arbitrary power. This multitude of abject 
dependents was interested in the support of the actual 
government, from the dread of a revolution, which 
might at once confound their hopes, and intercept the 
reward of their services. In this divine hierarchy (for 
such it is frequently styled) every rank was marked 
with the most scrupulous exactness, and its dignity 
was displayed in a variety of trifling and solemn cere- 
monies, which it was a study to Jearn, and a sacrilege 
to neglect.°. The purity of the Latin language was 


debased, by adopting, in the intercourse of pride and | the senate. 


flattery, a profusion of epithets, which Tully would 
scarcely have understood, and which Augustus would 
have rejected with indignation. The principal officers 
of the empire were saluted, even by the sovereign 
himself, with the deceitful titles of your Sincerity, 
your Gravity, your Excellency, your Eminence, your 
sublime and wonderful Magnitude, your illustrious and 
magnificent Highness.’ The codicils or patents of 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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ed co-ordinate with each other, the seniority of ap- 
pointment gave place to the union of dignities.* By 
the expedient of honorary codicils, the emperors, who 
were fond of multiplying their favours, might some- 
times gratify the vanity, though not the ambition, of 
impatient courtiers.' 

. As long as the Roman consuls were 
the first magistrates of a free state, they 
derived their right to power from the choice of the 
people. As long as the emperors condescended to dis- 
guise the servitude which they imposed, the consuls 
were still elected by the real or apparent suffrage of 
From the reign of Diocletian, even these 
vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the successful 
candidates who were invested with the annual honours 
of the consulship, affected to deplore the humiliating 
condition of their predecessors. ‘The Scipios and the 
Catos had been reduced to solicit the votes of plebeians, 
to pass through the tedious and expensive forms of a 
popular election, and to expose their dignity to the 
shame of a public refusal; while their own happier 


The consuls. 


their office were curiously emblazoned with such em- fate had reserved them for an age and government in 
blems as were best adapted to explain its nature and | which the rewards of virtue were assigned by the un- 


high dignity; the image or portrait of the reigning 
emperors; a triumphal car; the book of mandates 
laced on a table, covered with a rich carpet, and il- 
uminated by four tapers; the allegorical figures. of 
the provinces which they governed; or the appella- 
tions and standards of the troops whom they com- 
manded. Some of these official ensigns were really 
exhibited in their hall of audience ; others preceded 


their pompous march whenever they appeared in pub- | 


lic; and every circumstance of their demeanour, their 
dress, their ornaments, and their train, was calculated 
to inspire a deep reverence for the representatives of 
supreme majesty. By a philosophic observer, the 
system of the Roman government might have been 
mistaken for a splendid theatre, filled with players of 
every character and degree, who repeated the language, 
and imitated the passions, of their original model.® 
Three ranks of All the magistrates of sufficient im- 
honour. portance to find a place in the general 
state of the empire, were accurately divided into three 
classes. I. The Jilustrious. 2. The Spectabiles, or 
Respectable: And, 3. The Clarissimi ; whom we may 
translate by the word Honourable. In the times of 
Roman simplicity, the last-mentioned epithet was 
used only as a vague expression of deference, till it 
became at length the peculiar and appropriated title 
of all who were members of the senate," and conse- 
quently of all who, from that venerable body, were se- 
lected to govern the provinces. The vanity of those 
who, from their rank and office, might claim a superior 
distinction above the rest of the senatorial order, was 
long afterwards indulged with the new appellation of 


Respectable: but the title of Illustrious was always re- | 


served to some eminent personages who were obeyed 
or reverenced by the two subordinate classes. It was 
communicated only, I. To the consuls and patricians ; 
II. To the pretorian prefects, with the prefects of 
Rome and Constantinople; III. To the masters-gen- 
eral of the cavalry and the infantry; and, IV. To the 
seven ministers of the palace, who exercised their 
saered functions about the person of the emperor.! 
Among those illustrious magistrates who were esteem- 








e Theemperor Gratian, after confirming a law of precedency pub- 
lished by Valentinian, the father of his divinity, thus continues: Si- 
~ eden Bea naed-we y ae nulla se ignoratione de- 
endat; ue plane s legit reus, qui divina precept 
Cod, Theod. }. vi. tit. v. leg 2 Hie arc agua 

{ Consult the Wotitia Dignitatum at the end of the Theodosian 
Goede, tom. vi. p. 316. 

g Pancirolus ad Notitiam utriusque Imperii, p.39. But his expla- 
nations are obscure, and he does not sufficiently distinguish the paint- 
ed emblems from the effective ensigns of office. 

b Im the Pandects, which may be referred to the reigns of the An- 
tonines, Clarissimus is the ordinary and legal titie of a senator. 

i +P, 12—17. I have not taken any notice of the two in- 
ferior ranks, Perfectissimus, and Egregius, which were given to 


many persons, who were not raised to the senatorial dignity. 


erring wisdom of a gracious sovereign.™ In the epistles 
which the emperor addressed to the two consuls elect, 
it was declared, that they were created by his sole au- 
thority.". Their names and portraits, engraved on gilt 
tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the empire as 
presents to the provinces, the cities, the magistrates, 
the senate, and the people. Their solemn inaugura- 
tion was performed at the place of the imperial resi- 
dence; and during a period of one hundred and twenty 
years, Rome was constantly deprived of the presence 
of her ancient magistrates.P On the morning of the 
| first of January, the consuls assumed the ensigns of 
| their dignity. Their dress was a robe of purple, em- 
broidered in silk and gold, and sometimes ornamented 
with costly gems.? On this solemn occasion they were 
attended by the most eminent officers of the state and 
army, in the habit of senators; and the useless fasces, 
armed with the once formidable axes, were borne be- 
fore them by the lictors." The procession moved from 
the palace * to the Forum or principal square of the city; 
where the consuls ascended their tribunal, and seated 
| themselves in the curule chairs, which were framed 
after the fashion of ancient times. They immediately 


k Cod. Theodos. |. vi. tit. vi, The rules of precedency are ascer 
tained with the most minute accuracy by the emperors, and illus- 
trated with equa! prolixity by their learned interpreter. 

i Cod, Theodos. |. vi. tit, xxii. 

m Ausonius (in Gratiarum Actione) basely expatiates on this un 
worthy topic, which is managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. 
16—19.) with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 

o Cum de consulibus in annum creandis, solus mecum volutarem 
ao te consulem et designavi, et declaravi, et priorem nuncupavi ; 
| are some of the expressions employed by the emperor Gratian to his 
| preceptor the poet Ausonius, 

o Immanesque ... . dentes 
Qui secti ferro in tabulas auroque micantes, 
Inscripti rutilum co#lato consule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant. 
Claud. in ii. Cons. Stilichon, 456. 
Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets or dypticks ; see 
Supplement a |'Antiquite expliquee, tom, iii. p. 220. 
p Consule letatur post plurima secula viso 
Pallanteus apex : agnoscunt rostra curules 
Auditas quondam proavis: desuetaque cingit 
Regius auratis Fora fascibus U!pia lictor 
Claudian in vi. Cons. Honorii, 643. 
From the reign of Carus to the sixth consulship of Honorius, there 
| 





was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the 
emperors were always absent from Rome on the first day of January. 
See the Chronologie de Tillemont, tom. iii. iv. and v. 

q See Claudian in Cons, Prob. et Olybrii, 178, &c.; and in iv. 
Cons. Honorii, 585, &c.; though in the latter it is not easy to separate 
the ornaments of the emperor from those of the consul. Ausonius 
received from the liberality of Gratian, a restis palmata, or robe of 
state, in which the figure of the emperor Constantius was embroi 
dered. 

r Cernis et armorum proceres legumque potentes : 
Patricios sumunt habitus ; et more Gabino 
Discolor incedit legio. positisque parumper 
Bellorum signis, sequitur vexilla Quirini. 
Lictori cedunt aquil#, ridetque togatus 
Miles, et in mediis effulget curia castris. 
Claud. in iv. Cons, Honorii, 5. 
——strictasqué procul radiare secures. 
In Cons. Prob, 229. 


s See Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 
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exercised an act of jurisdiction, by the manumission| other hand, whose original number was never recited 


of a slave, who was brought before them for that pur-| till the end of the commonwealth, either failed in the 


pose; and the ceremony was intended to represent the 
celebrated action of the elder Brutus, the author of 
liberty and of the consulship, when he admitted among 
his fellow-citizens the faithful Vimdex, who had re- 
vealed the conspiracy of the Tartquins.' 


The public | 


ordinary course of nature, or were extinguished inse 
many foreign and domestic wars, or, through a want 
of merit or fortune, insensibly mingled with the mass 
of the people. Very few remained who could derive 
their pure and genuine origin from the infancy of the 


festival was continued during several days in all the | city, or even from that of the republic, when Cesar 
principal cities; in Rome, from gustom; in Constan- | and Augustus, Claudius and Vespasian, created from 
tinople, from imitation; in Carthage, Antioch, and | the body of the senate a competent number of new pa- 
Alexandria, from the love of pleasure and the super-|trician families, in the hope of perpetuating an order, 


fluity of wealth." In the two capitals of the empire 
the annual games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre,* cost four thousand pounds of gold, 
(about) one hundred and sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling: and if so heavy an expense surpassed the facul- 
ties or the inclination of the magistrates themselves, 
the sum was supplied from the imperial treasury.” As 
soon as the consuls had discharged these customary 
duties, they were at liberty to retire into the shade of 
private life, and to enjoy during the remainder of the 
year, the undisturbed contemplation of their own great- 
They no longer presided in the national coun- 
cils; they no longer executed the resolutions of peace 
or war. Their abilities (unless they were sehioel 
in more effective offices) were of litthe moment; and 
their names served only as the legal date of the year 
in which they had filled the chair of Marius and of 
Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, in the 
last period of Roman servitude, that this empty name 
might be compared, and even preferred, to the posses- 
sion of substantial power. The title of consul was 
still the most splendid object of- ambition, the noblest 
reward of virtue and loyalty. The emperors them- 
selves, who disdained the faint shadow of the republic, 
were conscious that they acquired an additional splen- 
dour and majesty as often as they assumed the annual 
honours of the consular dignity.* 

The proudest and mest perfect sepa- 
ration which can be found in any age or 
country, between the nobles and the people, is perhaps 
that of the patricians and the plebeians, as it was es- 


ness, 


The patricians. 


which was still considered as honourable and sacred.* 
| But these artificial supplies (in which the reigning 
| house was always included) were rapidly swept away 
by the rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the 
change of manners, and by the intermixture of nations.* 
Little more was left when Constantine ascended the 
throne, than a vague and imperfect tradition, that the 
patricians had once been the first of the Romans. To 
form a body of nobles, whose influence may restrain, 
while it secures, the authority of the monarch, would 
have been very inconsistent with the character and 
policy of Constantine ; but had he seriously entertained 
such a design, it might have exceeded the measure 
of his power to ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an insti- 
tution which must expect the sanction of time and of 
opinion. He revived, indeed, the title of patricians, 
but he revived it as a personal, not as an hereditary, 
distinction. They yielded only to the transient supe- 
riority of the annual consuls; but they enjoyed the 
pre-eminence over all the great officers of state, with 
the most familiar access to the person of the prince. 
This honourable rank was bestowed on them for life; 
and as they were usually favourites, and ministers who 
had grown old in the imperial court, the true etym 
logy of the word was perverted by ignorance and flat- 
tery ; and the patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted fathers of the emperor and the republic.‘ 
Il. The fortunes. of the pretorian pre- The pretorian 

| fects were essentially different from those  prefects. 

of the consuls and patricians. The latter saw their 
| ancient greatness evaporate in a vain title. The former, 


tablished in the first age of the Roman republic. | rising by degrees from the most humble condition, were 
Wealth and honours, the offices of the state, and | invested with the civil and military administration of 
the ceremonies of religion, were almost exclusively | the Roman world. From the reign of Severus to that 
possessed by the former; who, preserving the purity | of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, the laws and 
of their blood with the most insulting jealousy,* held | the finances, the armies and the provinces, were in- 
their clients in a condition of specious vassalage. But {trusted to their superintending care; and, like the 
these distinctions, so incompatible with the spirit of a | vizirs of the east, they held with one hand the seal, 
free people, were removed, after a long struggle, by | and with the other the standard, of the empire. The 
the persevering efforts of the tribunes. The most active | ambition of the prefects, always formidable, and some- 
and successful of the plebeians accumulated wealth, ' times fatal to the masters whom they served, was sup- 
aspired to honours, deserved triumphs, contracted al-| ported by the strength of the pretorian bands; but after 
lianees, and, after some generations, assumed the pride | those haughty troops had been weakened by Diocle- 


of ancient nobility.» The patrician families, on the | tian, and finally su 











t Auspice mox leto sonuit clamore tribunal ; 
Te fastos ineunte quater ; solemnia ludit 
Omnia libertas: deductum vindice morem 
Lex servat, famulusque jugo laxatus herili 
Ducitur, et grato remeat securior ictu. 
Claudian in iv. Cons. Honorii, 611. 

u Celebrant quidem solemnes istos dies. omnes ubique urbes que 
sub legibus agunt; et Roma de more, et Constantinopolis de imita- 
tione, et Antiochia pro luxa, et discineta Carthago, et domus fluminis 
——— sed Treviri principis beneficio. Ausonius in Grat. 

ctione, 

x Claudian (in Cons, Mall. Theodori, 279—331.) describes, in a 
lively and fanciful manner, the various games of the circus, the 
theatre, and the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul, The 
sanguinary combats of gladiators had already been prohibited. 

y Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 26, 

z In consulatu honos sine labore suscipitur. (Mamertin. in Pane- 
ayr. Vet. xi. 2.) ‘This exalted idea of the consulship is borrowed 
from an Oration (ili. p. 107.) pronounced by Jntian in the servile 
court of Constantius, See the Abbe de la Bleterie, (Memoires de 
l’Academie, tom. xxiv. p. 289.) who delights to pursue the vestiges 
of the old constitution, and who sometimes finds them in his copious 
fancy 

a intermarriages between the patricians and plebeians were pro- 
hibited by the laws of the XII. Tables; and the uniform operations 
of human nature may attest that the custom survived the law. See 
in Livy (iv. |—6,) the pride of family urged by the consul, and the 
rights of mankind asserted by the tribune Canuleius. 

b See the animated pictures drawn by Sallust, in the Jugurthine 
war, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuous Metellus, 


»ypressed by Constantine, the pra- 
fects, who suiiiel their fall, were reduced without 
difficulty to the station of useful and obedient minis- 
ters. When they were no longer responsible for the 











who was.unable to brook the idea that the honour of the — 
should be bestowed on the obscure merit of his lieutenant Ma 
(c. 64.) Two hundred years before, the race of the Metelli themselves 
| were confounded among the plebeians of Rome; and from the 
mology of their name of Cecilius, there is reason to believe that 
those haughty nobles derived their origin from a sutler. 

e In the year of Rome 800, very few remained, not only of the old 
patrician families, but even of those which had been created by Cx- 
sar and Augustus. (Tacit. Annal. xi. 25.) The family of Scaurus 
(a branch of the patrician A2milii) was degraded so low that his 
father, who exercised the trade of a charcoal merchant, left him only 

ten slaves, and somewhat less than three hundred pounds sterling. 
(Valerius Maximus, I. iv. c. 4. nm, 11. Aurel. Victor in Scauro.) The 
family was saved from oblivion by the merit of the son. . 

d Tacit. annal. xi. 25. Dion Cassius, }. iii. p. 693. The virtues of 
Agricola, who was created a patrician by the emperor Vespasian, re- 
flected honour on that ancient order; but his ancestors had not any 
claim beyond an equestrian nobility. 

e This failure would have been almost im ible if it were true, 
as Casaubon compels Aurelius Victor to affirm, (ad. Sueton. in Cm-. 
sar.c. 42. See Hist. August. p. 203. and Casaubon Comment. p. 
that Vespasian created at once a thousand patrician families. But 
this extravagant number is too much even for the whole senatorial 
order, unless we should inciude all the Roman knights who were dia- 
tinguished by the permission of wearing the laticlave. 

£ Zosimus, |, ii. p. 118; and Godefroy ad Cod. Theodos, |. vi. tit. vi. 
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safety of the emperor’s person, they resigned the 
jurisdiction which they had hitherto claimed and exer-| 
cised over all the departments of the palace. They 
were deprived by Constantine of all military command, 
as soon as they had ceased to lead into the field, under 
their immediate orders, the flower of the Roman troops ; 
and at length, by a singular revolution, the captains of 
the guards were transformed into the civil magistrates | 
of the provinces. According to the plan of government | 
instituted by Diocletian, the four princes had each their | 
pretorian prefect; and after the monarchy was once | 
more united in the person of Constantine, he still con- | 
tinued to create the same number of four prafects and 
intrusted to their care the same provinces which they 
already administered. 1. The prefect of the east 
stretched his ample jurisdiction into the three parts of 
the globe which were subject to the Romans, from the 
cataracts of the Nile to the banks of the Phasis, and 
from the mountains of Thrace to the frontiers of Persia. 
2. The important provinces of Pannonia, Dacia, Mace- 
donia, and Greece, once acknowledged the authority of 
the prefect of Illyricum. 3, The power of the prefect 
of ftaly was not confined to the country from whence 
he derived his title; it extended over the additional 
territory of Rhetia as far as the banks of the Danube, 
over the dependent islands of the Mediterranean, and 
over that part of the continent of Africa which lies be- 
tween the confines of Cyrene and those of Tingitania. 
4. The prefect of the Gauls comprehended under that 
plural denomination the kindred provinces of Britain 
and Spain, and his authority was obeyed from the wall 
of Antoninus to the foot of mount Atlas.§ 

After the pretorian prefects had been dismissed from 
all military command, the civil functions which they 
were ordained to exercise over so many subject nations, 
were adequate to the ambition and abilities of the most 
consummate ministers. To their wisdom was commit- 
ted the supreme administration of justice and of the 
finances, the two objects which, in a state of peace, 
comprehend almost all the respective duties of the 
sovereign and of the people; of the former, to protect 
the citizens who are obedient to the laws; of the lat- 
ter, to contribute the share of their property which is 
required for the expenses of the state. The coin, the 
highways, the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, 
whatever could interest the public prosperity, was mo- 
derated by the authority of the pretorian prefects. As 
the immediate representatives of the imperial majesty, 
they were empowered to explain, to enforce, and on 
some occasions to modify, the general edicts by their 
discretionary proclamations. They watched over the 
conduct of the provincial governors, removed the neg- 
ligent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. From 
all the inferior jurisdictions, an appeal in every mat- 
ter of importance, either civil or criminal, might be 
brought before the tribunal of the prefect: but Ais 
sentence was final and absolute; and the emperors 
themselves refused to admit any complaints against 
the judgment or the integrity of a magistrate whom 
they honoured with such unbounded confidence." His 
appointments were suitable to his dignity ;' and if ava- 
rice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent oppor- 
tunities of collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, 
and of perquisites. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of their prefects, they were at- 











¢ Zosimus, |. ii. p. 109,110. If we had not fortunately possessed 
this satisfactory account of the division of the power and provinces 
of the pretorian prefects, we should frequently have been perplexed 
amidst the copious details of the Code, and the circumstantial mi- | 
nuteness of the Notitia. 

h See a law of Constantine himself. A prefectis autem pretorio 
provocare, non sinimus, Cod. Justinian. 1. vii. tit. Ixii. leg. 19. Cha- | 
risius, a lawyer of the time of Constantine, (Heinec. Hist. Juris Ro- | 
mani, p. 349.) who admits this law as a fundamental principle of 
jurisprudence, compares the pretorian 
the horse of the ancient dictators. Pandect, 1. i. tit, xi. | 

i When Justinian, inthe exhausted condition of the empire, in- | 
stituted a pretorian prefect for Africa, he allowed him a salary | 
— hundred pounds of gold. Cod, Justinian, 1. i. tit, xxvii. 
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tentive to counterbalance this great office by the uncer- 
tainty and shortness of its duration.* 

From their superior importance and 7, prefects of 
dignity, Rome and Constantinople were Rome and Con- 
alone excepted from the jurisdiction of “**ieple. 
the pretorian prefects. The immense size of the city, 
and the experience of the tardy, ineffectual operation 
of the laws, had furnished the policy of Augustus with 
a specious pretence for introducing a new magistrate, 
who alone could restrain a servile and turbulent popu- 
lace by the strong arm of arbitrary power.' Valerius 
Messalla was appointed the first prefect of Rome, that 
his reputation might countenance so invidious a mea- 
sure: but, at the end of a few days, that accomplished 
citizen™ resigned his office, declaring with a spirit 


| worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he found himself 


incapable of exercising a power incompatible with 
public freedom." As the sense of liberty became less 
exquisite, the advantages of order were more clearly 
understood ; and the prefect, who seemed to have been 
designed as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, was 
permitted to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the equestrian and noble families of Rome. The 
pretors, annually created as the judges of law and 
equity, could not long dispute the possession of the 
Forum with a vigorous and permanent magistrate, who 
was usually admitted into the confidence of the prince. 
Their courts were deserted, their number, which had 
fluctuated between twelve and eighteen,® was 
gradually reduced to two or three, and their important 
functions were confined to the expensive obligation? 
of exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. 
After the office of the Roman consul had been changed 
into a vain pageant, which was rarely displayed in the 
capital, the prefects assumed their vacant place in the 
senate, and were soon acknowledged as the ordinary 
presidents of that venerable assembly. They received 
appeals from the distance of one hundred miles; and 
it was allowed as a principle of jurisprudence, that all 
municipal authority was derived from them alone.* In 
the discharge of his laborious employment, the gov- 
ernor of Rome was assisted by fifteen officers, some 
of whom had been originally his equals, or even his 
superiors. ‘The principal departments were relative 
to the command of a numerous watch, established 
as a safeguard against fires, robberies, and nocturnal 
disorders; the custody and distribution of the public 
allowance of corn and provisions ; the care of the port, 
of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, and of the 
navigation and bed of the T'yber; the inspection of the 


once 


k For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be suffi 
cient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Godefroy, 
who have diligently collected and accurately digested in their pro 
per order all the legal and historical materials. From those authors, 
Dr. Howell (History of the World, vol. ii. p. 24—77.) bas deduced a 
very distinct abridgment of the state of the Roman empire 

1 Tacit. Annal. Euseb. vi. 11. in. Chron. p. 155. Dion Cassius, in 
the oration of Me@cenas, (I. vii. p. 675.) describes the prerogatives of 
the prefect of the city as they were established in his own time 

m The fume of Messalla has been scarcely equal to his merit. In 
the earliest youth he was recommended by Cicero to the friendship 
of Brutus. He followed the standard of the republic till it was bro 
ken in the field ive then accepted and deserved the fa 
vour of the m¢ lerate juerors; and uniformly asserted 
his freedom anu dignity im the Augustus. Thetriumph of 
Messalla was justified by the conquest of Aquitain. As an orator, he 
disputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero himself. Messalla culti 
vated every muse, and was the patron of every man of genius. He 
eation with Horace ; assumed 

illus; and amused his lei 
3 of young Ovid, 

18, Says the translator of Eu- 
a in other words: quasi nes- 


ol rullipy 
of the cor 
court of 


0 


his place at ta! ‘tween Delia a 
sure by encou! g the poetical tu! 
n Incivilem esse potestatem cont 
sebius. Tacitus expresses the sam 

clus exercendi. 

o See Lipsius, Excursus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit. Annal. 

p Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis secund. ordinem Pandect. tom. i. 
p. 70. See likewise Spanheim de Usu Numismatum, tom. ii. disser 
In the year 450, Marcian published a law, that three 
citizens should be annually created pretors of Constantinople by the 
choice of the senate, but with their own consent. Cod. Justinian. |. 
i, tit, xxxix. leg. 2. 

q Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad P. U. videtur perti- 
nere; sed et siquid intra centesimum milliarum. Ulpian in Pan- 
dect. |, i. tit. xili.n. 1. He proceeds to enumerate the various offices 
of the prefect, who in the code of Justinian (I. i. tit. xxxix. leg. 3.) is 
declared to precede and command all city magistrates sine injuria 
ac detrimento honoris alieni, 
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markets, the theatres, and of the private as well as 
public works. Their vigilance ensured the three prin- 
cipal objects of a regular police, safety, plenty, and 
cleanliness ; and as a proof of the attention of govern- 
ment to preserve the splendour and ornaments of the 
capital, a particular inspector was appointed for the 
statues; the guardian, as it were, of that inanimate 
people, which, according to the extravagant computa- 
tion of an old writer, was scarcely inferior in number 
to the living inhabitants of Rome. About thirty years 
after the foundation of Constantinople, a similar ma- 
gistrate was created in that rising metropolis, for the 
same and with the same powers. 


, 


uses 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


A perfect | 


equality was established between the dignity of the | 


two municipal, and that of the four pretorian preefects.” | 


The proconsul,  Lhose who, in the imperial hierarehy, 
vice-prefects, were distinguished by the title of Re- 
& 


spectable, formed an intermediate class 
between the i//ustrious prefects and the honourable ma- 
gistrates of the provinces. In this class the procon-| 
suls of Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, 
which was yielded to the remembrance of their ancient 
dignity: and the appeal from their tribunal to that of 
the prafects was almost the only mark of their depend- 
ence.” But the civil government of the empire was 
distributed into thirteen great Diocesgs, each of which | 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom. The | 
first of these dioceses were subject to the jurisdiction | 
of the count of the east; and we may convey some idea 
of the importance and variety of his functions, by ob-| 
serving, that six hundred apparitors, who would be 
styled at present either secretaries, or élerks, or ushers, 
or messengers, were employed in this immediate office.' 
The place of dugustal prefect of Egypt was no longer 
filled by a Roman knight; but the name was retained ; | 
and the extraordinary powers which the situation of 
the country and the temper of the inhabitants had once | 
made indispensable, were still continued to the gov- 
ernor. The eleven remaining dioceses, of Asiana, 
Pontieca, and Thrace; of Macedonia, Dacia, and Pan- | 
nonia, or western Illyricum; of Italy and Africa; of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain; were governed by twelve 
vicars or vice-prefects,* whose name sufficiently ex- 
plains the nature and dependence of their office. It} 
may be added, that the lieutenant-generals of the Ro- 
man armies, the military counts and dukes, who will 
he hereafter mentioned, were allowed the rank and ti- 
tle of Re spe ctable. 


ry 
ihe 


As the spirit of jealousy and ostenta- 
tion prevailed:in the councils of the em- 
rs, they proceeded with anxious diligence to divide 
the substance, and to multiply the titles of power. 
The vast countries which the Roman conquerors had 
united under the same simple form of administration, 
were imperceptibly crumbled into minute fragments ; 
till at length the whole empire was distributed into one 
hundred and sixteen provinces, each of which support- 
in expensive and splendid establishment. Of these, 
three were governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by con- 
sulars, five by correctors, and seventy-one by presidents. 
The appellations of these magistrates were different ; 
they ranked in successive order, the ensigns of their 
dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, from 
accidental circumstances, might be more or less agree- 
able or advantageous. But they were all (excepting 


governors of 


the province 


per 


1 
ed 





r Besides our usual guides, we may observe that Felix Cantelorius 
has written a separate treatise, De Prefecto Urbis; and that many 
curious details concerning the police of Rome and Constantinople 
are contained in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code. 

s Eunapius affirms, that the proconsul of Asia was independent of 
the prefoet; which must, however, be understood with some allow- 
ance: the jurisdiction of the vice-prefeet he most assuredly dis 
claimed. Pancirolus, p. 161. 

t The proconsul of Africa had four hundred apparitors; and they 
all received large salaries, either from the treasury or the province. 
See Pancirol. p. 26. and Cod. Justinian. |. xii. tit. Iwi. Ivii. 

u ln Italy there was likewise the Picar of Rome. It has been 
much disputed whether his jurisdiction measured one hundred miles 


rn a city, or whether it stretched over the ten southern provinces 
of Italy, 
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only the proconsuls) alike included in the class of 
honourable persons ; and they were alike intrusted, du- 
ring the pleasure of the prince, and under the authority 
of the prefects or their deputies, with the adminis- 
tration of justice and the finances in their respective 
districts. The pm e volumes of the Codes and 
Pandects * would furnish ample materials for a minute 
inquiry into the system of provincial government, as in 
the space of six centuries it was improved by the wis- 
dom of che Roman statesmen and lawyers. It may be 
sufficient for the historian toselect two singular and 
salutary provisions intended to restrain the abuse of 
authority. 1. For the preservation of peace and order, 
the governors of the provinces were armed with the 
sword of justice. They inflicted corporal punish- 


/ments, and they exercised, in capital offences, the 


power of life and death. But they were not authorized 
to indulge the condemned criminal with the choice 
of his own execution, or to pronounce a sentence of 
the mildest and most honourable kind of exile. These 
prerogatives were reserved to the oe who alone 
could impose the heavy fine of fifty pounds of gold; 
their vicegerents were confined to the trifling weight 
of a few ounces.’ This distinction, which seems to 
grant the larger, while it denies the smaller, degree of 
authority, was founded ona very rational motive. The 
smaller degree was infinitely more liable to abuse. The 
passions of a provincial magistrate might frequently 


| provoke him into acts of oppression, which affected 


only the freedom or the fortunes of the subject; though, 


| from a principle of prudence, perhaps of humanity, he 


might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. 


| It may likewise be considered, that exile, considerable 


fines, or the choice of an easy death, relate more par- 
ticularly to the rich and the noble ; and the persons the 
most exposed to the avarice or resentment of a pro- 
vincial magistfate, were thus removed from his ob- 
scure persecution to the more august and impartial 
tribunal of the pretorian prefect. 2. As it was rea- 
sonably apprehended that the integrity of the judge 
might be biassed, if his interest was concerned, or his 
affections were engaged ; the strictest regulations were 
established, to exclude any person, without the special 
dispensation of the emperor, from the government of 
the province where he was born;* and to prohibit the 
governor or his son from contracting marriage with a 
native, or an inhabitant ;* or from purchasing slaves, 
lands, or houses, within the extent of his jurisdiction.” 
Notwithstanding these rigorous precautions, the em- 
peror Constantine, after a reign of twenty-five years, 
still deplores the venal and oppressive administration 
of justice, and expresses the warmest indignation that 
the audience of the judge, his despatch of business, 
his seasonable delays, and his final sentence, were 
publicly sold, either by himself or by the officers of 
his court. The continuance, and perhaps the impu- 
nity, of these crimes, is attested by the repetition of 
impotent laws, and ineffectual menaces.* 





x Among the works of the celebraied U!pian, there was one in ten 
books, concerning the office of a proconsul, whose duties inthe most 
essential articles were the same as those of an ordinary governor of 
a province. 

y The presidents, or consulars, could impose only two ounces; 
the vice prefects, three ; the proconsuls, count of the east, and pre- 
fect of Egypt, six. See Heineccii Jur. Civil. tom. i. p. 75. Pandect. 
1. xlviii, tit, xix, n. 8, Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. liv. leg. 4—6. 

z Ut nulli patrie su@ administratio sine speciali principis permissu 
permittatur. Cod. Justinian. |. i. tit. xli, This law was first enacted 
by the emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Cassius. (Dion. 1. Ixxi.) 
The same regulation is observed in China, with equal strictness, and 
with equal effect. 

a Pandect. |. xxiii. tit. ii. n. 33. 57, 63. , : 

b In jure continetur, ne quis in administratione constitutus aliquid 
compararet. Cod. Theod. I, vii. tit. xv. leg. 1. This maxim of com- 
mon law was enforced by a series of edicts (see the remainder of the 
title) from Constantine to Justin, From this prohibition, which is 
extended to the meanest officers of the governor, they except only 
clothes and provisions, The purchase within five years may be re- 
covered ; after which, on information, it devolves to the treasury. 

e Cessent rapaces jam nune officialium manus; cessent, Inquam ; 
nam si moniti non cessaverint, gladiis precidentur, &c. Cod. Theod. 
1. i. tit. vii. leg. 1. Zeno enacted, that all governors should remain 
in the province, to answer any accusations, fifty days after the ex- 
piration of their power. Cod. Justinian. 1. ii tit. xlix. leg. 1. 
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Th iowof _ All the civil magistrates were drawn 
Ft re base from the profession of the law. The 


celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed to the 
youth of his dominions, who had devoted themselves 
to the study of Roman jurisprudence; and the sove- 
reign condescends to animate their diligence, by the 
assurance that their skill and ability would in time be 
rewarded by an adequate share in the government of 
the republic.‘ The rudiments of this lucrative science 
were taught in all the considerable cities of the east 
and west; but the most famous school was that of 
Berytus,* on the coast of Phenicia; which flourished 
above three centuries from the time of Alexander Se- 
verus, the author perhaps of an institution so advan- 
tageous to his native country. After a regular course 
of education, which lasted five years, the students dis- 
ersed themselves through the provinces, in search of 
ortune and honours; nor could they want an inex- | 
haustible supply of business in a great empire, already | 
corrupted by the multiplicity of faves, of arts, and of | 
vices. The court of the pretorian prefect of the east | 
could alone furnish employment for one hundred and | 
fifty advocates, sixty-four of whom were distinguished 
by pecaliss privileges, and two were annually chosen | 
with a salary of sixty pounds of gold, to defend the 
causes of the treasury. The first experiment was 
made of their judicial talents, by appointing them to 
act occasionally as assessors to the magistrates ; from 
thence they were often raised to preside in the tribu-| 
nals before which they had pleaded. They obtained 
the government of a province; and, by the aid of merit, 
of reputation, or of favour, they ascended, by successive 
steps, to the il/ustrious dignities of the state.‘ In the 
practice of the bar, these men had considered reason 
as the instrument of dispute ; they interpreted the laws 
according to the dictates of private interest; and the| 
same pernicious habits might still adhere to their cha- 
racters in the public administration of the state. The 
honour of a liberal profession has indeed been vindi- 
cated by ancient and modern advocates, who have filled 
the most important stations with pure integrity and 
consummate wisdom: but in the decline of Roman 
jurisprudence, the ordinary promotion of lawyers was 
pregnant with mischief and disgrace. The noble art, 
which had once been preserved as the sacred inherit- 
ance of the patricians, was fallen into the hands of 
freedmen and plebeians,* who, with cunning, rather 
than with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. 
Some of them procured admittance into families for the 
purpose of fomenting differences, of encouraging suits, 
and of preparing a harvest of gain for themselves or 
their brethren. Others, recluse in their chambers, | 
maintained the dignity of legal professors, by furnish- 





4 Summa igitur ope, et alacri studio has leges nostras accipite ; et 
vosmetipsos sic eruditos ostendite, ut spes vos pulcherrimo foveat ; 
toto legitimo opere perfecto, posse etiam nostram rempublicam in 
partibus ejus vobis credendis gubernari. Justinian. in proem. Insti 
tutionum. 

e The splendour of the school of Berytus, which preserved in the 
Gast the language and jurisprudence of the Romans, may be com 
puted to have lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth cen 
tury. Heinecc. Jur. Rom. Hist. p. 351—256. | 

f Asin a former period I have traced the civil and military pro- | 
motion of Pertinax, I shall here insert the civil honours of Mallius 
Theodorus. 1}. He was distinguished by his eloquence, while he 
pleaded as an advocate inthe court of the pretorian prefect. 2. He 
governed one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or con- 
sular, and deserved, by his administration, the honour of a brass 
statue. 3. He was appointed vicar, or vice-prefect, of Macedonia. | 
4. Questor. 5. Count of the sacred largesses. 6. Pretorian prefect 
of the Gauls; whilst he might yet be represented as a young man. 
7. Aftera retreat, perhaps a disgrace, of many years, which Mallius 
(confounded by some critics with the poet Manilius, see Fabricius 
Bibliothec. Latin. Edit. Ernest. tom. i. c. 18. p. 501.)employed in the 
study of the Grecian philosophy, he was named pretorian prefect of 
Italy, in the year 397. 8. While he still exercised that great office, he 
was created, in the year 399, consul for the west; and lis name, on 
account of the infamy of his colleague the eunuch Eutropius, often | 
stands alone in the Fasti. 9. Inthe year 408, Mallins was appointed 
a second time pretorian prefect of Italy. Even in the venal pane- 
gyric of Clandian, we may discover the merit of Mallius Theodorus, | 
who, by a rare felicity, was the intimate friend both of Symmachus 
= St. Augustin. See Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. tom. y. p. 1110 


« Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 20. Austerius apud Photium. | 
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ing a rich client with subtilties to confound the plainest 
truths, and with arguments to colour the most unjusti- 
fiable pretensions. ‘The splendid and popular class was 
composed of the advocates, who filled the forum with 
the sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. 
Careless of fame and of justice, they are described, for 
the most part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who 
conducted their clients through a maze of expense, of 
delay, and of disappointment; from whence, after a 
tedious series of years, they were at length dismissed, 
when their patience and fortune were almost ex- 
hausted." 
III. In the system of policy introduced The military 

by Augustus, the governors, those at officers 
least of the ir perial provinces, were invested with the 


| full powers of the sovereign himself. Ministers of 


peace.and war, the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments depended on them alone, and they successively 
appeared on their tribunal in the robes of civil magis- 
tracy, and in complete armour at the head of the Ro- 
man legions.' The influence of the revenue, the au- 
thority of law, and the command of a military force, 
concurred to render their power supreme and absolute 3 
and whenever they were tempted to violate their alle- 
giance, the loyal province which they involved in their 
rebellion was scarcely sensible of any change in its 
political state. From the time of Commodus to the 
reign of Constantine, near one hundred governors might 
be enumerated, who, with various success, erected the 
standard of revolt; and though the innocent were too 
often sacrificed, the guilty might be sometimes pre- 
vented, by the suspicious cruelty of their master.* To 
secure his throne and the public tranquillity from these 
formidable servants, Constantine resolved to divide 
the military from the civil administration ; and to es- 
tablish, as a permanent and professional distinction, a 
practice which had been adopted only as an occasional 
expedient. The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the 
pretorian prefects over the armies of the empire, was 
transferred to the two masters-general whom he insti- 
tuted, the one for the cavalry, the other for the infantry ; 
and though each of those ¢llustrious officers was more 
peculiarly responsible for the discipline of those troops 
which were under his immediate inspection, they both 
indifferently commanded in the field the several bodies, 
whether of horse or foot, which were united in the 
same army.! Their number was soon doubled by the 
division of the east and west; and as se parate gene- 
rals of the same rank and title were appointed on the 
four important frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper 
and the Lower Danube, and of the Euphrates, the 
defence of the Roman empire was at length commit- 
ted to eight masters-general of the cavalry and in- 


|fantry. Under their orders, thirty-five military com- 


manders were stationed in the provinces: three in 
Britain, six in Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on 
the Upper, and four on the Lower, Danube; in Asia 
eight, three in Egypt, and four in Africa. The titles 
of counts and dukes,” by which they were properly dis- 


bh The curious passage of Ammianus (!. xxx. ¢. 4.) in which he 
paints the manners of contemporary lawyers, affords a strange mix 
ture of sound eener, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Gode 


froy Prolegor Theod. ¢. t. p. 185.) supports the historian 
by similar comy d authentic facts In the fourth century 
many camels might have been laden with law books, Eunapius in 


Vet. Edesii, p. 72. 

i See a very splendid example int 
c. 20,21. The lieutenant of Bri 
powers which ('cero, proconsul of ¢ 
of the senate ani people, 

k The Abbe I who has exan i with accuracy (see Hist. de 
la Monarchie Francoise, tom. i. p. 4i—100. edit. 1742.) the inetitu 
tions of August's ar of Constantine, observes, that if Otho had 
been put to deati: the day before he executed his conspiracy, Otho 
would now appear in history as innocent as Corbulo. 

1 Zosimus, |. ji. p. 110. Before the end of the reign of Constantius, 
the magistr. militum were already increased to four. See Valesius 
ad Ammian. I. xvi. c. 7. 

m Though the military counts and dukes are frequently mentioned, 
both in history and the codes, we must have recourse to the Notitia 
for the exact knowledge of their number and stations. For the in- 
stitution, rank, privileges, &c. of the countsin general, see Cod. 
Theod. |. vi. tit. xii.—xx. with the Commentary of Godefroy, 


Life of Agricola, particularly 
intrusted with the sam 
1, had exercised in the name 


0 
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tinguished, have obtained in modern languages so very 
different a sense, that the use of them may oceasion some 
surprise. But it should be recollected, that the second 
of those appellations is only a corruption of the Latin 
word, which was indiscriminately applied to any mili- 
tary chief. All these provincial generals were there- 
fore dukes; but no more than ten among them were 
dignified with the rank of counts or companions, a title 
of honour, or rather of favour, which had been recently 
invented in the court of Constantine. A gold belt was | 
the ensign which distinguished the office of the counts | 
and dukes; and besides their pay, they received a 
liberal allowance sufficient to maintain one hundred 
and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty-eight | 
horses. They were strictly prohibited from interfering 
in any matter which related to the administration of 
justice or the revenue; but the command which they 
exercised over the troops of their department, was in- 
dependent of the authority of the magistrates. About 
the same time that Constantine gave a sanction to the | 
ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the Roman empire 
the nice balance of the civil and the military powers. 
The emulation, and sometimes the discord,which reign- | 
ed between two professions of opposite interests and 
incompatible manners, was productive of beneficial and 
of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be ex- 
pected that the general and the civil governor of a pro-| 
vince should either conspire for the disturbance, or 
should unite for the service, of their country. While 
the one delayed to offer the assistance which the other 
disdained to solicit, the troops very frequently remain- 
ed without orders or without supplies; the public 
safety was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects were 
left exposed to the fury of the barbarians. The divided 
administration, which had been formed by Constan- 
tine, relaxed the vigour of the state, while it secured 
the tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been 
deservedly censured for another innova- 
tion which corrupted military discipline, and prepared | 
the ruin of the empire. The nineteen years which | 
preceded his final victory over Licinius, had been a| 
period of license and intestine war. - The rivals who| 
‘ 
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Diocletian and his colleagues had extended along the 
banks of the great rivers, was no longer maintained 
with the same care, or defended with the same vigi 
lance. The numbers which still remained under the 
name of the troops of the frontier, might be sufficient 
for the ordinary defenee. But their spirit was degrad- 
ed by the humiliating reflection, that they who were ex- 
posed to the hardships and dangers of a perpetual war- 
fare, were rewarded only with about two-thirds of the 
pay and emoluments which were lavished on the troops 
of the court. Even the bands or legions that were rais- 
ed the nearest to the level of those unworthy favourites, 
were in some measure disgraced by the title of hon- 
our which they were allowed to assume. It was in 
vain that Constantine repeated the most dreadful men- 
aces of fire and sword against the Borderers who 
should dare to desert their colours, to connive at the 
inroads of the barbarians, or to.participate in the spoil.? 
The mischiefs which flow from injudicious counsels 
are seldom removed by the application of partial se- 
verities: and though succeeding princes laboured to 
restore the strength and numbers of the frontier garri- 
sons, the empire, till the last moment of its dissolu- 
tion, continued to languish onder the mortal wound 
which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by 
the hand of Constantine. 

The same timid policy, of dividing Reduction of the 


| whatever is united, of reducing whatever legions. 


is eminent, of dreading every active power, and of 
expecting that the most feeble will prove the most 
obedient, seems to pervade the institutions of several 
princes, and particularly those of Constantine. The 
martial pride of the legions, whose vietorious camps 
had so often been the scene of rebellion, was nourished 
by the memory of their past exploits, and the conscious- 
ness of their actual strength. As long as they main- 
tained their ancient establishment of six thousand men, 
they subsisted, under the reign of Diocletian, each of 
them singly, a visible and important object in the 
military history of the Roman empire. A few years 
afterwards, these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a very 
diminutive size; and when seven legions, with some 
auxiliaries, defended the city of Amida against the 


sontended for the possession of the Roman world, had | Persians, the total gurrison, with the inhabitants of 
withdrawn the greatest part of their forees from the| both sexes, and the peasants of the deserted country, 
guard of the general frontier; and the principal cities| did not exceed the number. of twenty thousand per- 
which formed the boundary of their respective domin-| sons.4 From this fact, and from similar examples, 
ions were filled with soldiers, who considered their| there is reason to believe, that the constitution of the 
countrymen as their most implacable enemies. After| legionary troops, to which they partly owed their va- 
the use of these internal garrisons had ceased with the | lour and discipline, was dissolved by Constantine; and 


civil war, the conqueror wanted either wisdom or firm- | 
ness to revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and | 
to suppress a fatal indulgence, which habit had en-| 
deared and almost confirmed to the military order. | 
From the reign of Constantine a popular and even 
legal distinction was admitted between the Palatines® 
and the Borderers; the troops of the court, as they 
were improperly styled, and the troops of the frontier. 
‘The former, elevated by the superiority of their pay 
and privileges, were permitted, except in the extra- 
ordinary emergencies of war, to occupy their tranquil 
stations in the heart of the provinces. The most flour-| 
ishing cities were oppressed by the intolerable weight | 
of quarters. The soldiers insensibly forgot the virtues 
of their profession, and contracted only the vices of | 
civil life. They were either degraded by the industry 
of mechanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of 
baths and theatres. They soon became careless of 
their martial exercises, curious in their diet and appa- 
rel: and while they inspired terror to the subjects of 
the empire, they trembled at the hostile approach of 


the barbarians.° The chain of fortifications which| 
| 


on Zosimus, |. ii. p. 111. The distinction between the two classes | 
of Roman troops is very darkly ex pressed in the historians, the laws | 
and the Notitia. Consult, however, the copious paratition or ab 
stract, which Godefroy has drawn up of the seventh book, de Re 
Militari, of the Theodosian Code, |. vii. tit. i, leg. 18. 1. viii, tit.i. leg. 10. 


Perox erat in suos iniles et rapax, ignayus ver in hostes et frac- | 


VoL. 1.—2 ; 


tus. 


that the bands of Roman infantry, which still assumed 
the same names and the same honours, consisted only 
of one thousand or fifteen hundred men." The con- 
spiracy of so many separate detachments, each of 
which was awed by the sense of its own weakness, 
could easily be checked; and the successors of Con- 
stantine might indulge their love of ostentation, by 
issuing their orders to one hundred and thirty-two 
legions, inscribed on the muster roll of their numerous 
armies. The remainder of their troops was distributed 
into several hundred cohorts of infantry, and squadrons 
of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, and ensiens, were 
calculated to inspire terror, and to display the variety 
of nations who marched under the imperial standard. 
And not a vestige was left of that severe simplicity, 
which, in the ages of freedom and victory, had distin- 
guished the line of battle of a Roman army from the 
confused host of an Asiatic monarch.* A more parti- 








Ammian. 1. xxii. c. 4. He observes that they loved downy 
beds and houses of marble; and that their cups were heavier than 


| their ewords, 


p Cod. Theod. |. vii. tit. i. Jeg. 1. tit. xii. leg. 1. See Howell's 
Hist, of the World, vol.ii. p. 19. That learned historian, who is not 
sufficiently Known, labours to justify the character and policy of 
Constantine. 

q Ammian, |. xix.c. 2. He observes (c. 5.) that the desperute sal- 
lies of two Gallic legions were like a handful of water thrown on a 


| great conflagration, 


r Pancirolus ad Notitiam, p. 96. Memoires de !"Academie des [n- 
scriptions, tom. xxv. p. 491. 


s Romana acies unius prope forme erat et hominum et armorum 
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cular enumeration, drawn from the Wotifia, might ex- | 


ercise the diligence of an antiquary; but the historian 


will content himself with observing, that the number | 


of permanent stations or garrisons “established on the 
frontiers of the empire, emounted to five hundred and 
eighty-three ; and that, under the successors of Con- 
stantine, the complete force of the military establish- 
ment was compute d at six hundred and forty-five 
thousand soldiers.* An effort so prodigious surpassed 
the wants of a more ancient, and the faculties of a 
later, period. 
Difficulty of 
levies. are 


In the various states of soeiety, armies 
cruited from very different motives. 
Barbarians are urged by the love of war; the citizens 
of a free republic may be prompts d by a principle of 
duty ; the subje cts, or at least the nobles, of a mon- 
archy, are animated by a sentiment of hone nur; but the 
timid and luxurious inhabitants of a de: ‘lining « m7 ire 
must be allured into the service by the hopes of pr 
or compelled by the dread of punishme nt. The ‘re- 
sources of the Roman tre asury were exhausted by the 
increase of pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by 
the invention of new emoluments and indulgences, 
which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, 
compensate the hardships and dangers of a military 
life. Yet, although the stature was lowered." althouch 
slaves, at least by a tacit connivance, were indiscrimi- 


nignt 


nately received into the ranks, the insurmountable dif- 
ficulty of procuring a ré cular and adeg supply of 


volunteers, obliged th 
tual and 
the veterans, as the free reward of their valour. wer 
henceforward granted under a conditi 
tains the first rudiments of the feudal tenures; that 
their sons, who succeeded to the should 
devote themselves to the 

as they attained the age of manhood; and their cow- 
ardly refusal was punished | by the loss of honour, of 
fortune, or even of life.* But as the annual growth of 
the sons of the veterans bore a very small proportion 
to the demands of the service, levies of men were fre- 
que ently required from the provinces, and every pro- 
prietor was obliged either to take up arms, or to pro- 
cure a substitute, or to purchase his exemption by the 
payment of a heavy fine. The sum of forty-two pi 


mperors to adopt more eftee- 


, +} oh | ] | + 
coercive methods, ne iands bestowed cI 


n, which con- 


inheritance : 


profession of. arms, as soon 


~ é ! , 
of gold, to which it was reduced, ascertains the exorbi- 


tant price uf volunteers, and the reluctance with which 
the government admitted of this alternative.’ Such 
was the horror of the profession of a soldier, which had 
affected the minds of the Romans, that 
many of the youth of Italy, and the provinces, chose 
to cut off the fingers of their right hand to escape from 


de gwenerats 







being pressed into the service ; and this strange expe- 
dient was so commonly pract tised, as to deserve the se- 
vere animadversion of the laws," anda peculiar 1 
in the Latin lancuage.* 
genere.—Regia acies varia magis multis gentibus « 1 ear 
eatney Seermneee eset, 5. Loe.) RASVE. 
even before this event, had compared the army Ant 3 
supper. in which the flesh of one vile animal wus versi 1 by the 
skill of the cooks See the lifeof Fla } sini i 

t Agathias, |. v. p. 157. edit. Louvre 

u Valentinian (Cod. Theodo lL. vii. tit. xiii ' fixes the 
standard af five feet seven in a, out i 
half Es sh measure. It had formerly be is , 
in the best corps six Roman feet. Sed tunc iltitude 
et plures seque abtur militiam armatam. Ss ¢ 1, / 
1. C. 2 

x See the two titles, De Veteranis, and De Filiis Vet 
the seventh book of the Theodosian Code. The age at whic! 
military service was required, varied from twen five to 
if the sons of the vets ns ap red with a hors t 
to serve in the cavalry; two rses gave them some 
leges 

y Cod. Tieod. 1}. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 7 According to the historiar 
Sor rates, (see Godefroy ad | the same emperor Valens sometimes 
required eighty pieces of gold for a reeru In the following law, it 
is faintly expressed, that slav hail not be admitted int optimas 
lectissimorum militum turmas 

z The person and property of a Roman knight, who id mutila 
ted his two sons, were sold at 5 ic auction by order of Aug is 
(Sueton in August. c. 27 The moderation of that artful usurper 


proves, thatthis example of severity was justified by the spirit of 
the times. Ammianus makes a distinction between the ¢ 
Italians and the hardy Gauls, (). xv. c. 12 
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were governed by a favourite eunuch, who, in the |a similar assistant was granted to every proconsul, and 
language of that age, was styled the prapositus or pre- | 


fect of the sacred bed-chamber. His 
duty was to attend the emperor in his 
hours of state, or in those of amusement, and to per- 
form about his person all those menial services which 
can only derive their splendour from the influence 
of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to reign, the 
great chamberlain (for such we may eall him) was an 
useful and humble domestic; but an artful domestic, 
who improves every oecasion of unguarded confidence, 
will insensibly acquire over a feeble mind that ascendant 
which harsh wisdom and uncomplying virtue can sel- 
dom obtain. The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, 
who were invisible to their subjects, and contemptible 
to their enemies, exalted the prefects of their bed-cham- 
ber above the heads of all the ministers of the palace ;4 
and even his deputy, the first of the splendid train of 
slaves who waited in the presence, was thought worthy 
to rank before the respectable proconsuls of Greece or 
Asia. ‘The jurisdiction of the chamberlain who was 
acknowledged by the counts, or superintendents, who 
regulated the two important provinces, or the magni- 
ficence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the im- 
perial table.* 2. The principal administration of public 


The chamberlain. 


to every pretor, who exercised a military or provincial 
command ; with the extent of conquest, the two ques- 
tors were gradually multiplied to the number of four, 
of eight, of twenty, and, for a short time, perhaps, of 
forty;® and the noblest citizens ambitiously solicited 
an office which gave them a seat in the senate, and a 
just hope of obtaining the honours of the republic. 
Whilst Augustus affected to maintain the freedom of 


| election, he consented to accept the anaual privilege 
| of recommending, or rather indeed of nominating, a 


affairs was committed to the diligence and abilities of | 


The master of the He was the 

offices supreme magistrate of the palace, in- 
spected the discipline of the civil and military schools, 
and received appeals from all parts of the empire; in 
the causes which related to that numerous army of 
privileged persons, who, as the servants of the court, 
had obtained, for themselves and families, a right to 
decline the authority of the ordinary judges. The cor- 
respondence between the prince and his subjects was 
managed by the four serinia, or offices of this minister 
of state. ‘Ihe first was appropriated to memorials, the 
second to epistles, the third to petitions, and the fourth 
to papers and orders of a miscellaneous kind. 
of these was directed by an inferior master of respectable 
dignity, and the whole business was despatched by an 
hundred and forty-eight secretaries, chosen for the 
most part from the profession of the law, on aceount of 
the variety of abstracts of reports and references which 
frequently occurred in the exercise of their several 
functions. From a condescension which in former 
ues would have been esteemed unworthy of the Ro- 
man majesty, a particular secretary was allowed for the 


the master of the offices.' 


Each | 


certain proportion of candidates ; and it was his custom 
to select one of these distinguished youths, to read his 
orations or epistles in the assemblies of the senate.' 
The practice of Augustus was imitated by succeeding 
princes ; the occasional commission was established 
as a permanent office ; and the favoured questor as- 
suming a new and more illustrious character, alone 
survived the suppression of his ancientand useless col- 
leagues.* As the orations, which he composed in the 
name of the emperor,' acquired the force, and at length 
the form, of absolute edicts, he was considered as the 
representative of the legislative power, the oracle of 
the council, and the original source of the civil juris- 
prudence. He was sometimes invited to take his seat 
in the supreme judicature of the imperial consistory, 
with the pretorian prefects, and the master of the 
offices ; and he was frequently requested to resolve the 
doubts of inferior judges : but as he was not oppressed 
with a variety of subordinate business, his leisure and 
talents were employed to cultivate that dignified style 
of eloquence, which, in the corruption of taste and 
language, still preserves the majesty of the Roman 
laws.” In some respects, the office of the imperial 
questor may be compared with that of a modern chan- 
cellor ; but the use of a great seal, which seems to have 
been adopted by the illiterate barbarians, was never 
introduced to attest the public acts of the The public trea- 
emperors. 4. The extraordinary title of 
count of the sacred largesses, was bestowed on the trea- 
surer-general of the revenue, with the intention perhaps 
of inculeating, that every payment flowed from the vo- 
luntary bounty of the monarch. To conceive the al- 
most infinite detail of the annual and daily expense of 
the civil and military administration in every part of a 
great empire, would exceed the powers of the most 
vigorous imagination. The actual account employed 
several hundred persons, distributed into eleven dif- 


surer. 


Greek language; and interpreters were appointed to| ferent offices, which were artfully contrived to exa- 


ceive the ambassadors of the barbarians: but the 
department of foreign affairs, which constitutes se 
essential a part of modern policy, seldom diverted the 
attention of the master of the offices. His mind was 
more seriously engaged by the general direction of the 
posts and arsenals of the empire. ‘There were thirty- 


| 


four cities, fifteen in the east, and nineteen in the west, | 


in whieh regular companies of workmen were perpe- 
tually employed in fabricating defensive armour, of- 
fensive weapons of all sorts, and military engines, 
which were deposited in the arsenals, and occasionally 
delivered for the service of the troops. 3. In the course 
of nine centuries, the office of guestor had 
experienced a very singular revolution. 
In the infancy of Rome, two inferior magistrates were 
annually elected by the people, to relieve the consuls 
from the invidious management of the public treasure ;§ 


The questors 


@d Cod. Theod. |. vi. tit, &. 
e By a very singular metaphor, borrowed from the military cha 
racter of the firet emperors, the steward of their household was 


stvied the count of their camp, (comes castrensis.) Cassiodorius 
very seriously represents to him, that his own fame, and that of the 
empire, must depend on the opinion which foreign ambassadors may 


conceive of the plenty and magnificence of the royal table. 
l. vi. epistol. 9 

f Gutherius (de Offictis Domus Auguste, |. ii. ¢. 20.1. tii.) has very 
accurately explained the functions of the master of the offices, and 
the constitution of his subordinate scrinia Sut he vainly attempts, 
onthe most doubtful authority, to deduce from the time of the Anto- 


(Variar. 


hy the people, sixty-four years after the foundation of the republic ; 
but he is of opinion that they had, long before that period, been an- 
nually appointed by the consuls, and even by the Kings. But this 
obscure point of antiquity is contested by other writers. 

bh Tacitus (Annal. xi. 22.) seems to consider twenty as the highest 
number of questors; and Dion (I. xliii. p. 374.) insinuates, that if the 
dictator Cesar once created forty, it was only to facilitate the pay- 
ment of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet the augmentation 
which he made of pretors subsisted under the succeeding reigns 

i Sueton. in August. c. 65. and Torrent. ad loc. Dion. Cas. p. 755. 

k The youth and inexperience of the questors, who entered on 
that important office in their twenty-fifth year, (Lips. Excurs. ad 
Tacit. |. iii. D.) engaged Augustus to remove them from the manage- 


| ment of the treasury; and though they were restored by Claudius, 


| 


they seem to have been finally dismissed by Nero. 
xxii. 29. Sneton. in Aug. c. 36. in Claud. c.24. Dion. p. 696. 961, 
&c. Plin. Epistol. x. 20. et alibi.) In the provinces of the imperial 
division, the place of the questors was more ably supplied by the 
procurators; (Dion. Cas. p. 707. Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. ¢. 15.) or, 
as they were afterwards called, rationeles, (Hist. August. p. 130.) 
But in the provinces of the senate we may still discover a series of 
questors till the reign of Marcus Antoninus. (See the Inscriptions 
of Gruter, the Episties of Pliny, and a decisive fact in the Augustan 
History, p. 64.) From Ulpian we may learn. (Pandect, |. i. tit. 13.) 
that under the government of the house of Severus, their provincial 
administration was abolished; and in the subsequent troubles, the 
annual or triennial elec :ions of questors must bave naturally ceased. 

1 Cum patris nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et edicta conscribe- 


(Tacit. Annal. 


| ret, orntionesque in senatu recitaret, etiam questoris vice. Sueton. 


| in Tit. c. 6, ’ 
| occasionally executed by the heir apparent of the empire 


nines, or even of Nero, the origin of a magistrate who cannot be | 


found in history before the reign of Constantine. 


The office must Save acquired new dignity, which was 
Trajan 
intrusted the same care to Hadrian his qu@stor and cousin. See 
Dodwell Prelection. Cambden. x. xi. p. 362—394. 
m Terris edicta daturus; 

Supplicibus responsa.—Oracula regis 

Eloquio crevere tuo; nec dignius unquam 

Majestas meminit sese Romana locutam. 
Claudian in Consulat. Mall. Theodor. 33, See likewise Symmachus 





« Tacitus (Annal, xi, 22.) says, that the first questors were clected | (Epistol. i. 17.) and Crssiodorius. (Variar. vi. 5.) 
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mine and control their respective operations. The| 


multitude of these agents had a navural tendency to in- 
crease ; and it was more than once thought expedient 


to dismiss to their native homes the useless supernume- | 


raries, who, deserting their honest labours, had pressed 
with too much eagerness into the lucrative profes- 
sion of the finances.” 
ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with the 
title of count, corresponded with the treasurer ; and he 
extended his jurisdiction over the mines from whence 
the precious metals were extracted, over the mints, in 
which they were converted into the current eoin, and 
over the public treasuries of the most import int cities, 
where they were deposit d for the service of the state. 
The foreign trace.of the empire was regulated by this 

minister, who directed likewise all the linen and wool- 
len manufactures, in which the successive operations 
of spinning, weaving, and dying were executed, chiefly 
by women of servile condition, for the use of the 
palace and army. ‘Twenty-six of these institutions are 
enumerated in the we * where the arts had been more 
recently introduced, and a still larger proportion may 
be allowed for the industrious provinces of the east. 


The private trea- 5. Besides -the public revenue, which 
surer. an absolute monarch might levy and 


expend according to his pleasure, the emperors, in th 
capacity of opulent citizens, possessed a vi ry extensive 
property, which was administered by the count, or 
treasurer, of the pr twwate estate. Some part had pe rhaps 
been the ancient demesnes of kings and r publics ; 
some accessions might be derived froin the families 
which were successively invested with the purple; but 
the most considerable portion flowed trom the impure 
source of confiscations and forfeitures. The imperial 
estates were scattered through the provinces, from 
Mauritania to Britain; but the rich and fertile soil of 
Cappadocia tempted the monarch to acquire in that 
country his fairest possessions,” and either Constantine 
or his successors embraced the occasion of justifying 
avarice by religious zeal. They suppressed the rich 
temple of Comana, where the high priest of the pod- 
dess of war supported the dignity of a sovereign prince ; 
and they applied tu their private use the consecrated 
lands, which were inhabited by six thousand subjects 
or slaves of the deity and her ministers.’ But these 
were not the valuable inhabitants: the plains that 
stretch from the foot of mount Argeus to the banks of 
the Sarus, bred a generous race of horses, renowned 
above all others in the ancient world for their majestic 
shape and incomparable swiftness. ‘These sacred ani- 
mals, destined for the service of the palace and the im- 
perial games, were protected by the laws from the 
profanation of a vulgar master." The demesnes of 
Cappadocia were important enough to require the in- 
spection of a cownt ;* officers of an inferior rank we 
stationed in the other parts of the empire; and the de- 
puties of the private, as well as those of the | 
treasurer, were maintained in the exercise of their in- 
dependent functions, and encouraged to control 
authority of the provincial magistrates.' 6,7. Th 





n Cod. Theod, |. vi. tit. 30. Cod. Justinian. ?. xii. tit. 24 

» In the departments of the twocounts of the treasury, the¢ 
part of the Votitia happens to be very defective It may beo 
served, that we had a treasury chest in London, and im oF 
manufacture at Winchester. But Britain was not t! t worthy 
either of a mint or of an arsenal Gaul alone px f the 
former, and eight of the latter 

p Cod. Theod. |. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 2. and Godefroy ad loc 

q Strabon. Geograph. |, xii. p. 809 The other temple of Comana 
in Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadoria, |. xii. p. R25 The 
president Dez Brosees (see his Saluste, tom. ii. p. 21.) conjectures 


that the deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, the Venus of the 
east, the goddess of generation; a very different being indeed from 
the goddess of war 

r Cod. Theod. |. x. tit. vi. de Grege Dominico. Godefroy has col 
lected every circumstance of ar tiquity relative to the Cappadoriar 
horses. One of the finest breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture 





of a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen miles from Tyana, near 
the great road between Constantinople and Antioch 

s Justinian (Novell, 39.) eubjected the province of the count of 
Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, who 
presided over the sacred bed-chamber. 

t Cod. Theod, |. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 4. &c. 


Twenty-nine provincial re-| 
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chosen bands of cavalry and infantry, The connts of the 
which guarded the person of the em- domesti¢ 
peror, were under the immediate command of the ‘wo 
counts of the domestics. ‘The whole number consisted 
| of three thousand five hundred men, divided into seven 
| schools, or troops, of five hundred each; and in the east, 
this honourable service was almost entirely appropriat- 
ed to the Armenians. Whenever, on public ceremo- 
nies, they were drawn up in the courts and porticoes 
of the palace, their lofty stature, silent order, and 
splendid arms of silver and gold, displayed a martial 
pomp, not unworthy of the Roman majesty." From 
the seven schools two companies of horse and foot 
were selected, of the protectors, whose advantageous 
station was the hope and reward of the most deserving 
They mounted guard in the interior apart- 
ments, and were occasionally despatched into the 
provinces, to execute with celerity and vigour the orders 
of their master.* The counts of the domestics had 
the office of the pretorian prefects ; like 
the pra fects, they aspired from the service of the 


soldiers. 


succt ede d 


palace to the command of armies. 

Th perpetu il intercourse between the Aventa or official 
court and the provinces was facilitated spies 
by the construction of roads and the institution of posts. 
But these beneficial establishments were accidentally 
connected with a pernicious and intolerable oe, 


i 
I‘wo or three hundred ocents or messengers were eme- 


ployed, under the jurisdiction of the master of the of- 
fices, to announce the names of the annual consuls, 
ind the edicts or victories of the emperors. They in- 


sensibly assuméd the license of reporting whatever 
they could observe of the conduct either of magistrates 
or ol private citizens; and were 8 on consk red as the 
eyes of the monarch,’ and the scourge of the people. 


Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, they mul- 


tiplic d to the incredible number of ten thousand, dis- 
dained the mild though frequent admonitions of the 
laws, and exercised in the profitable management of 
the posts a rapacious and oppression. ‘These 
official spies, who regula responded with the 
palace, were en raged, | our and reward, anxi- 
ously to watch the progress of every treasonable de- 


sion, from the faint and latent symptoms of disaliec- 


tion, to the actual preparation f an open revolt. ‘Their 


! 
careless or criminal violation of truth and justice was 
covered by the consecrated mask { zeal; and the V 
might securely aim their poisoned arrows atthe breast 
either of the rh ilty or the innocent, who had pr »wvoked 


their resentment, or refused to purchase thet silence. 


A faithful subject, of Syria, perhaps, or of Britain, 
was exposed to the danger, or at least to thy ead, of 
being dragwed in chains to the court of Milan or Con- 


stantinople to defend his life and fortune iwainst the 


malicious.charge of these privileged informers. The 
ordinary administration was conducted by those me- 
thods which extreme necessity can alone pa te: and 
the defects of evidence were diligently supplied by th 
use of torture. 
The deceitful and dangerous experi- I 
ment of the « inal qua , 2 it 1s 
emphatically styled, was admitted, rather than ap- 
proved, in th jurt prudence of the Romans. They 
ap] d this neuinary mode of examination only to 
servile bodies, who sufferings were seldom weighed 
by those haughty repu ylicans In the seale of justice or 
1 Pancirolus, p. 102—13¢ he appearance of these military do 
mestics is deecribed in the Latin poem of Corippus, De Laudibus 
Justin. 1. ti. 15 179. P. 419, 420. of the Appendix Hist. Byzantin 
Rom. 177 


xs Ammianus Marcellinus, who served so many years, obtained 


only the rank of a protector The first ten among these honourable 
soldiers were Cla ni 

y Xenophon. Cyroped. |. v Brisson, de Regno Persico, |. i. No. 
190. p. 264 The emperors adopted with pleasure this Persian meta- 
phor 


For the Agentes in Rebus, see Ammian. |. xv. e¢. 3. 1. xvi c. 5. 

1. xxii. c. 7. with the curious annotations of Valesius. Cod. Theod. 

1. wi. tit, XXVIL. XXVIII. XXIX Among the passages collected in the 

Commentary of Godefroy, the most remarkable is one from Liba 
| nius, in his discourse concerning the death of Julian. 





' 
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humanity; but they would never consent to violate the | 
sacred person of a citizen, till they possessed the clear- 
est evidence of his guilt.* The annals of tyranny, 
from the reign of Tiberius to that of Domitian, circum- | 
stantially relate the executions of many innocent vic- | 
tims; but, as long as the faintest remembrance was 
kept alive of the national freedom and honour, the last 
hours of a Roman were secure from the danger of 
ignominious torture.® The conduct of the provincial 
magistrates was not, however, regulated by the prac- 
tice of the city, or the strict maxims of the civilians. 
They found the use of torture established not only 
among the slaves of oriental despotism, but among the 
Macedonians, who obeyed a limited monarch; among 
the Rhodians, who flonrished by the liberty of com- 
merece; and even ame » sage Athenians, who had | 
asserted and adorner gnity of human kind. The | 
acquiescence of the acials encouraged their gov- 
ernors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a discretionary 
power ot employing the rack, to extort from vagrants 
or plebeian criminals the confession of their guilt, till 
they insensibly proceeded to confound the distinction 
of rank, and to disregard the privileges of Roman citi- 
zens. The apprehensions of the subjects urged them 
to solicit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of special exemptions, which 
tacitly allowed, and even authorized, the general use 
of torture. ‘They protected all persons of illustrious 
or honourable rank, bishops and their presbyters, pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their families, 
municipal officers, and their posterity to the third gene- 
ration, and all children under the age of puberty.* But 
a fatal maxim was introduced into the new jurispru- 
dence of the « mptre, that in the case of treason, which 
included every offence that the subtilty of lawyers 
could derive from a hostile intention towards the prince 
or republic,® all privileges were suspended, and all 
conditions were reduced to the same ignominious level. 
As the safety of the emperor was avowedly preferred 
to every consideration of justice or humanity, the dig- 
nity of age, and the tenderness of youth, were alike 
exposed to the most cruel tortures ; and the terrors of 
a malicious information, which might select them as 
the accomplices, or even as the witnesses, perhaps, of 
an imaginary crime, perpetually hung over the heads 
of the principal citizens of the Roman world.‘ 
a These evils, however terrible they 
may appear, were confined to the smaller 
number of Roman subjects, whose dangerous situation 
was in some degree compensated by the enjoyment of 
those advantages, either of nature or of fortune, which 
exposed them to the jealousy of the monarch. The 


obscure millions of a great 


empire have much less to 
dread from the cruelty than from the avarice of their 
masters; and their humble happiness is principally 
affected by the grievance of excessive taxes, which 
gently pressing on the wealthy, descend with accele- 
rated weight on the meaner and more indigent classes 


a The Pandects (1. xIviii. tit. xviii.) contain the sentiments of the 
st celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. They strictly 
confine it to slaves; and Ulpian himself is ready to acknowledge, 
that Res est fragilis, et periculosa, et que veritatem fallat. 

b Inthe conspiracy of Piso against Nero, Epicharis (libertina mu 
lier) was the only person tertared: the rest were intacti tormentis. 
It would be superfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to 
find a stronger, example racit. Annal. xv. 57. 

Dicendum -de Institutis Atheniensium, Rhodiorum, doctissi 
morum hominum, apud quos etiam (id quod acerbissimum est) liberi, 
civesque torquentur, Cicero. Partit. Orat. c. 34. We may learn 
rom the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedonians. (Diodor. 
Sicul, |. xvii. p. 604. Q. Curt. 1. vi.e. 11.) 

1 Heineccius (Element, Jur. Civil. part vii. p. 81.) has collected 
these exemptions into one view. 

This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect. |. xlviii. tit. iv.) 
seems to have been adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather than to 
that of Alexander Severus, See the Codes of Theodosius and Justi 
nian ad leg. Juliam majestatis 

f Archadius Charisius is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pandects 
to justify the universal practice of torture in all cases of treason ; but 
this maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammianus (I. xix. c 
12.) with the most respectful terror, is enforced by several laws of 
the successors of Constantine. See Cod. Theod. |, ix. tit. xxxv. In 
majestatis crimine omnibus equa est conditio. 
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of society. An ingenious philosopher has calculated 
the universal measure of the public impositions by the 
degtees of freedom and servitude; and ventures to as- 
sert, that, according to an invariable law of nature, it 
must al ways increase with the former, and diminish in 
a just proportion to the latter. But this reflection, 
which would tend to alleviate the miseries of despot- 
ism, is contradicted at least by the history of the Ro- 
man empire; which accuses the same princes of de- 


| spoiling the senate of its authority, and the provinces 


of their wealth. Without abolishing all the various 
customs and duties on merchandizes, which are imper- 
ceptibly discharged by the apparent choice of the pur- 
chaser, the policy ef Constantine and his suceessors 
preferred a simple and direct mode of taxation, more 
congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary government. ® 
The name and use of the indictions,' The general tri- 
which serve to ascertain the chronology bate, or indic- 
of the middle ages, were derived from “°* 
the regular practice of the Roman tributes.! The em- 
peror subscribed with his own hand, and in purple ink, 
the solemn edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in 
the principal city of each diocese, during two months 
previous to the first day of September. And, by a very 
easy connection of ideas, the word indiction was trans- 
ferred to the measure of tribute which it prescribed, 
and to the annual term which it allowed for the pay- 
ment.* This general estimate of the supplies was pro- 
portioned to the real and imaginary wants of the state; 
but as often as the expense exceeded the revenue, or 
the revenue fell short of the computation, an additional 
tax, under the name of superindiction, was imposed on 
the people, and the most valuable attribute of sove- 
reignty was communicated to the pretorian prefect, 
who, on some occasions, were permitted to provide for 
the unforeseen and extraordinary exigences of the pub- 
lie service. The execution of these laws (which it 
would be tedious to pursue in their minute and intricate 
detail) consisted of two distinct operations ; the resolv- 
ing the general imposition into its constituent parts, 
which were assessed on the provinces, the cities, and 
the individuals of the Roman world: and the collecting 
the separate contributions of the individuals, the cities, 
and the provinces, till the accumulated sums were 
poured into the imperial treasuries. But as the account 
between the monarch and the subject was perpetually 
open, and as the renewal of the demand anticipated 
the perfect discharge of the preceding obligation, the 
weighty machine of the finances was moved by the 
same hands round the circle of its yearly revolution. 
Whatever was honourable or important in the admunis- 
tration of the revenue, was committed to the wisdom 
of the prefects, and their provincial representatives ; 
the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd of 
subordinate officers, some of whom depended on the 
treasurer, others on the governor, of the province; and 
who, in the inevitable conflicts of a perplexed jurisdic- 
tion, had frequent opportunities of disputing with each 
other the spoils of the people. The laborious offices, 
which could be productive only of envy and reproach, 
of expense and danger, were imposed on the Decurions, 


g Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, |. xii. ¢. 33. 

h Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 389.) has seen this important truth, 
with some degree of perplexity. 

i The eyele of indictions, which may be traced as high as the 
reign of Constantius, or perhaps of his father Constantine, is still 
employed by the papal court: but the commencement of the year 
has been very reasonably altered to the first of January. See l’Art 
de Verifier les Dates, p. xi.; and Dictionnaire Raison. de la Diploma- 
tique, tom. ii. p. 25; two accurate treatises, which come from the 
workshop of the Benedictines. 

j The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the Theodo- 
sian Code are filled with the circumstantial regulations on the im- 
portant subject of tributes; but they suppose a clearer knowledge of 
fundamental principles than it is a} present in our power to attain. 

k [It does not appear that the establishment of the indiction is to 
be attributed to Constantine. It existed hefore he was made 4ugus- 
tus at Rome, and the abatement of it which he made at the city of 
Auton, is a proof of it. Being as yet only a Caeser, and desirous of 
gaining the favour of the people, he would not have ventured to cre- 
ate so heavy a tax. Aurelian Victor and Lactantius agree in mak- 
ing Diocletian the author of this despotic institution. (Aurel. Victor 
De Cesar. c. 39, Lactant. De Mort. persec. c. 7.)—@-.] 
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who formed the corporations of the cities, and whom 
the severity of the impe arial laws had sendemeed to 
sustain the burthens of civil society-' The whole land- 
ed property of the empire (without excepting the patri- 
Siciel aptaten of the monarch) was the object of ordi- 
nary taxation ; and every new purchaser contracted the 
obligations of the former proprietor. An accurate cen- 
sus,™ or survey, was the only equitable mode of ascer- 
taining the proportion which every citizen should be 
obliged to contribute for the public service; and from 
the well-known period of the indictions, there is rea- 
son to believe that this difficult and expensive opera- 
tion was repeated at the regular distance of fifteen 
years. The lands were measured by surveyors, who 
were sent into the provinces; their nature, whether 
arable or pasture, or vineyards or woods, was distinctly 
reported ; and an estimate was made of their common 
value from the average produce of five years. The 
numbers of slaves and of cattle constituted an essen- 
tial part of the report; an oath was administered to 
the proprietors, which bound them to disclose the true 
state of their affairs ; and their attempts to prevaricate, 
or elude the intention of the legislator, were severely 
watched, and punished as a capital crime, which in- 
cluded the double guilt of treason and sacrilege." A 
large proportion of the tribute was paid in money ; and 
of the current coin of the empire, gold alone c ould be 
legally accepted.° The remainder of the taxes, accord- 
ing to the proportions determined by the annual indic- 
tion, was furnished in a manner still more direct, and 
still more oppressive. According to the different nature 
of lands, their real produce in the various articles of 
wine or oil, corn or barley, wood or iron, was trans- 
ported by the labour or at the expense of the provin- 
cials to the i imperial magatines, from whence they were 
occasionally distribute d, for the use of the court, of the 
army, and of the two capitals, Rome and Constantino- 
le.? The commissioners of the revenue were so fre- 


| Stances: 


quently obliged to make considerable purchases, that | 


they were strictly prohibited from allowing any com- 
pensation, or from receiving in money the value of 
those supplies which were exacted in kind. In the 
primitive simplicity of small communities, this method 
may be well ada ipted to collect the almost voluntary 
offerings of the people; but it is at once susceptible 
of the utmost latitude, and of the utmost strictness, 


which, in a corrupt and absolute monarchy, must intro- | 


duce a perpetual contest between the power of oppres- 





1 The title concerning the Decurions (|. xii. tit. i.) is the most am 
ple in the whole Theodostan Code ; since it contains not less than 
one hundred and ninety-two distinct laws to ascertain the duties and 
privileges of that useful order of citizens 

{it was the duty of the Decarions to fix, according to the register 

of estates drawn up by the tebdularii, what each proprietor was to 
pay. This odious employment was imperiously imposed on the 
richest citizens of each city. They had no salary, all their recom 
pense was anexemption fromecertain corporal punishments in cases 
where they deserved them. The decurionate was the ruin of the 
rich, so that they endeavoured to avoid this dangerous honour.— 
They concealed themselves, they entered the military service, but 
their efforts were useless; they were detected, and were compelled to 
hecome decurions, and the fear with which this title inspired them 
was called impiety.—G.} 

m Habemus enim et hominum numerum qui delati sunt, et agrum 


modum. Euimenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii.6. See Cod. Theod. |. xiii, | 


tit. x. xi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 

n Siquis sacrilega vitem falce succiderit, aut feracium ramorum 
foetus hebetaverit, quo declinet fidem censuum, et mentiatur callide 
paupertatis ingenium, mox detectus capitale subibit exitium, et bona 
ejus in fisci jura migrabont. Cod. Theod. |. xiii. tit. xi. leg. 1. Al 


though this law is not without its studied obscurity, it is, however, | 


clear enough to prove the minuteness of the inquisition, and the dis 
proportion of the penalty. 
o The astonishment of Pliny would have ceased. Equidem miror 


P. R. vietis gentibus argentum semper imperitasse non aurum. Hist. | 


Natur. xxxiii. 15. 

p [The proprietors were not compelled to make this transporta- 
tion at theirown expense. In the provinces situated upon the sea- 
coast, or near large rivers, there were companies of boatmen and 


owners of vessels who were charged with this commission, and who | 
were to furnish at their own expense, the means of transport. In | 


return, they were exempt wholly or in part, from the indiction and 
from other taxes. They had certain privileges. 


determined their obligations and their rights. (Cod. Theod. |. xiii. 
tit. 5—9.) The transportation over land was made in the same 
manner, by the assistance of a privileged community named Bastoga, 
its members were called bastagarii, (Cod. Theod. |, viii. tit. v.)—G.] 


| duced the capitation to seven pieces. 
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sion and the arts of fraud.4 The agriculture of the 
Roman provinces was inse nsibly ruined, and, in the 
progress of despotism, which tends to disappoint its 
own purpose, the emperors were obliged to derive some 
merit from the forgiveness of debts, or the remission of 
tributes, which their subjects were utterly incapable 
of paying. According to the new division of Italy, 
the fertile and happy province of Campania, the scene 
of the early victories and of the delicious retirements 
of the citizens of Rome, extended between the sea and 
the Apennine from the Tyber to the Silarus. Within 
sixty years after the death of Constantine, and on the 
| evidence of an actual survey, an exemption was grant- 
ed in favour of three hundred and thirty thousand Eng- 
lish acres of desert and uncultivated land; which 
Se cae to one-eighth of the whole surface of the 
province. As the footsteps of the barbarians had not 
yet been seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing deso- 
lation, which is recorded in the laws, can be ascribed 
only to the administration, of the Roman e mperors.* 
Either from design or from accident, Agsessed in the 
the mode of assessment seemed to unite form of capita- 
the substance of aland-tax with the forms ‘”” 
of a capitation. The returns which were sent of every 
province or district, expressed the number of tributary 
subjects, and the amount of the public impositions. 
The latter of these sums was divided by the former ; 
and the estimate, that such a province contained so 
many capita, or heads of tribute; and that each head 
was rated at such a price, was universally received, not 
only in the popular, but even in the legal ¢ omputation. 
The value of a tributary head must have varied, accord- 
ing to many accidental, or at least fluctuating circum- 
but some knowledge has been preserved of a 
very curious fact, the more important, since it relates 
to one of the richest provinces of the Roman empire, 
and which now flourishes as the most splendid of the 
European kingdoms. The rapacious ministers of Con- 
stantius had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exacting 
twenty-five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of 
every head. The humane policy of his successor re- 
: A moderate 
proportion between these opposite extremes of extra- 
vagant oppression and of transient indulgence, may 


| therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, or about 


Particular rules | 4, 


| nine pounds sterling, the common standard, perhaps, 
of the impositions of Gaul." But this calculation, or 
rather indeed the facts from whence it is deduced, can- 





q Some precautions were taken (see Cod. Theod. |. xi. tit. ii. and 
Cod. Justinian. |. x. tit. xxvii. leg. 1—3.) to restrain the magistrates 
from the abuse of their authority, either in the exaction or in the 
purchase of corn: but those who had learning enough to read the 
orations of Cicero against Verres, (iii. de Frumento,) might instruct 
themselves in all the various arts of oppression, with regard to the 
weight, the price, the quality, and the carriage. The avarice of an 
unlettered governor would supply the ignorance of precept or pre 
cedent. 

r Cod. Theod. |. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 2. published the 24th of Marc! 
A. D. 395, by the emperor Honorius, only two months after the 
death of his father, Theodosius. He speaks of 528,042 Roman ju 
gera, which I have reduced to the English measure. The jugerum 
contained 28,800 square Roman feet. 

s Godefroy (Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 116.) argues with weight and 
learning on the subject of the capitation; but while he explains the 
caput,as ashare or measure of property, he too al solutely excludes 
the idea of a personal assessment. 

t Quid profuerit (Julianus) anhelantibus extrema penuria Gallis, 
hinc maxime claret, quod primitus partes eas ingressus, pro capitibus 
singulis tributi nomine vicenos quinos aureos reperit flagitari; disce- 
dens vero septenos tantum munera universa complentes. Ammian. 
I. xvi.c. 5. 

u In the calculation of any sum of money under Constantine and 
his successors, we need only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr. 
| Greaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following principles 

That the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing 5256 
grains of Troy weight, is about one-twelfth lighter than the English 
| pound, which is composed of 5760 of the same grains. 2. That the 
pound of gold which had once been divided into forty-eight eure, 
was at this time coined into seventy-two smaller pieces of the same 
denomination. 3. That five of these aurei were the lega! tender for 

a pound of silver, and that consequently the pound of gold was ex 

changed for fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the 

Roman, or about thirteen pounds, according to the English, weight. 
That the English pound of silver is coined into sixty-two shillings. 
Froin these elements we may compute the Roman pound of gold, 
the usual method of reckoning large sums, at forty pounds sterling, 
and we may fix the currency of the aureus at somewhat more than 
| eleven shillings. 
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not fail of suggesting two difficulties to a thinking 
mind, who will be at once surprised by the equality, 
and by the enormity, of the capitation. An attempt to 


explain them may pe thaps reflect some light on the 


interesting subject of the finances of the declining | 


empire. 

, It is obvious, that, as long as the immutable con- 
stitution of human nature produces and maintains so 
unequi livision of property, the most numerous part 
of the community would be deprived of their subsist- 
ence, by the equal assessment of a tax from which the 
sovereign would derive a very trifling revenue. Such 
indeed might be the theory of the Roman capitation ; 
but in the practice, this unjust equality was 00 longer 
felt, as the tribute was collected on the principle of a 
real, not of a persenal, imposition. Several indigent 
citizens contributed to compose a single head, or share 
of taxation; while the althy provincial, in propor- 
tion to his fortune, al several of those 
imaginary beings. | etical request, addressed to 
one of the last and t deserving of the Roman 
princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris 
personifies his tribute under the figure of a triple mon- 
ster, the Gervon of the Grecian fables, and entreats the 
new Hercules that he would most eraci yusly be pleased 
to save his life by cutting off three of his heads.’ The 
fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the customary wealth 
ot a poet; but if he had pursued the allusion, he must 
have painted many of the Gallic nobles with the hun- 
dred heads of the deadly iding over the face 
of the country, and dey uring the 


present d 


hvdra, spre 


ibstance of an 


hundred families. II. The difficulty of allowing an 
annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, even for the 
average of the capitation of Gaul, may be rendered 
more evident by the comparison of the present state 
of the same country, as it is now governed by the ab- 

lute monarch of an industrious, wealthy, and affec- 





tionate people. ‘The taxes of France cannot be mag- 


nified, either by fear or by flattery, beyond the annual 
amount of eighteen millions sterling, which ought 
perhaps to be shared among four-and-twenty millions 
of inhabitants.* Seven millions of these, m the capa- 
city of fathers, or brothers, or husbands, may discharge 
the obligations of the remaining multitude of women 


and children; yet the equal proportion of each tribu- 


tary subject will scarcely rise above fifty shillings of 


a proportion almost four times 
ilarly imposed on their 


our money, instead ¢ 
LL! 


as considerable, which was reg 


Gallic estors. "he reason of this difference may be 
found, not so much in the relative scarcity or plenty of 
cold and silver, as in the — rent state of society in an- 
cient Gaul and in n 1 France. Ina country where 
personal freedom is the “privil ge of every subject, the 


whole mass of taxes, whether they are levied on pro- 
perty or on consumption, may be fairly divided among 
he whole But the far greater part 


t Gaul, as well as of the other pro- 


hody of the nation. 
of the lands of anci 
vinces of the Roman world, were cultivated by slaves, 


or by peasants, whose dependent condition was a less 


v Geryones nos esse puta, monstrumaue tributum, 
Iliec capita ut vivam, tu mihi tolle tria 
Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. xiii. 
The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect more sutisfac 
in I bave found in his note (p. 144.) on this remarkable pas 
sue Che words, suo vel suorum trromine, betray the perplexity of 
x This assertion, however formidable it may seem, is founded on 
1 r il registers of births, deaths, and warriages, collected by 
nublie authority, and now deposited in the Controle General at Paris. 
The an taverage of births throughout the whole kingdom, taken 
in five years, (from 1770—1774, both inclusive s 479.649 heys, and 
149,269 girls, in all 928.918 children The province of Frenc h Bai 
nault alone furnishes 9906 births; and we are assured, by an actual 
enumeration of the people, annually repeated from the year 1773 to 
the year 1776, that, upon on aver , Hainault contains 257,097 in 
} 


mbit ts By the rules of fair ann . orgy, we might infer, that the or 
yrtion of annual births to thre whole people is about one 
»> twenty-six: and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151,868 
» sexes and of every age. If we content ourselves 
wilh the more moderate proportion of one to twenty-five, the whole 
population will amount to 23,222,950, From the diligent researches 
of the French government, (which 

imitation.) we may hope to obtain a still greater degree of certainty 


on this important subject. 


acinary proy 


rersons ot ot 


— 


are not unworthy of our own | 
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rigid servitude.y In such a state the poor were main- 
tained at the expense of the masters, who enjoyed the 
fruits of their labour; and as the rolls of tribute were 
filled only with the names of those citizens who pos- 
sessed the means of an honourable, or at least of a de- 
cent, subsistence, the comparative smallness of their 
numbers e xplains and justifies the high rate of their ca- 
pitation. The truth of this assertion may be illustrated 
by the following example: The A dui, one of the most 
powerful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied 
an extent of territory, which now contains above five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical 
dioceses of Autun and Nevers:* and with the probable 
accession of those of Chalons and Macon,* the popu- 
lation would amount to eight hundred thousand souls. 
In the time of Constantine, the territory of the Aidui 
afforded no more than twenty-five thousand heads of 
capitation, of whom seven thousand were discharged 
by that prince from the intolerable weight of tribute. 
A just analogy would seem to countenance the opinion 
of an ingenious historian,* that the free and tributary 
citizens did not surpass the number of half a million ; 

ind if, in the ordinary administration of government, 
os ir annual payments may be compute d at about 
four millions and a half of our money, it would ap- 
pear, that although the share of each individual was 
four times as considerable, a fourth part only of the 
modern taxes of France was levied on the imperial 
province of Gaul. The exactions of Constantius may 
be calculated at seven millions sterling, which were 
reduced to two millions by the humanity or wisdom of 
Julian. 

Bnt this tax, or capitation, on the pro- Eapitation on 
prietors of land, would have suffered a trade and in- 
rich and numerous class of free citizens °¢°5*Y 
to escape. With the view of sharing that species of 
wealth which is derived from art or labour, and which 
exists in money or in merchandise, the emperors im- 
posed a distinct and personal tribute on the trading 
part of their subjects.*’ Some exemptions, ve ry strictly 
confined both in time and place, were allowed to the 
proprietors who disposed of the produce of their own 
estates. Some indulgence was granted to the profes- 
sion of the liberal arts: but every other branch of com- 
mercial industry was affected by the severity of the 
law. ‘Fhe honourable merchant of Alexandria, who 
imported the gems and spices of [ndia for the use of 
the -western world; the usvrer, who derived from the 
interest of money a silent and ignominious profit; the 
ingenious manufacturer, the diligent mechanic, and 
even the most obscure retailer of a sequestered village, 
were obliged to admit the officers of the revenue into 
he partnership of their gain ; and the sovereign of the 
Roman empire who tolerated the profession, consented 


y Cod. Theod. | v. tit. ix. x. xi. Cod. Justinian. 1. xi. tit. Lxiii. 
Coloni appellantur qui conditionem debent genitali solo, propter 
agriculturam sub dominio possessorum. Augustin. de Civitate Dei, 
. 2.6 8 

z The ancient jurisdiction of (Angustodunum) Anutun in Burgundy, 
the eapital of the dui, comprehended the adjacent territory of 

Noviodunum) Nevers. See d'Anville, Notice de lAncienne Gaule, 
p. 491. The two dioceses of Autun and Nevers are now composed. 
the former of 610, and the latter of 160, parishes. The registers of 
births, taken during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same pro- 
vince of Burgundy. and multiplied bythe moderate proportion of 25, 
see Messance Recherches sur la Population, p. 142.) may authorize 
us to assign anaverage number of 656 persons for each parish, which 
being again multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers 

nd Autun, wi | produce the sum of 505,120 persons for the extent 
of country which was once possessed hy the Aédui. 

a We might derive ar additional supply of 201,750 inhabitants 
from the dioceses of Chalons, (Cabillonum) and of Macon (Matisco); 
since they contain, the one 200, and the other 260, parishes. This 
accession of territory might be justified by very speciousreasons. 1. 
Chalons and Macon were undoubtedly within the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Aldui. (See d@’Anville Notice, p. 187, 443.) 2. Im the 
Notitia of Gaul, they are gaa not as Civitates, but mere! y as 
Castra. 3. They do not appear to have been episcopal sexts before 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Yet there isa pussage in Eumenius, 
(Panegyr. Vet. viii. 7.) which very forcibly deters me from extend- 
ing the territory of the Adui, in the reign of Constantine, along the 
be: utiful banks of the navigable Saone. 

b Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii. 11. 

ec L'Abbé du Bos, Hist. Critique de la M. F. tom. i. p. 121. 

4 See Cod. Theod. |, xiii. tit. i. iv. 
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to share the infamous salary of public prostitutes. As | 
this general tax upon industry was collected every 
fourth year, it was styled the Lustral Contribution: and 
the historian Zosimus‘ laments that the approach of 
the fatal period was announced by the tears and terrors | 
of the citizens, who were often compelled by the im- 
pending scourge to embrace the most abhorred and un- | 
natural methods of procuring the sum at which their | 
property had been assessed. The testimony of Zosi- 

mus cannot indeed be justified from the charge of pas- 

sion and prejudice; but, from the nature of this tribute, | 
it seems reasonable to conclude, that it was arbitrary | 
in the distribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode | 
of collecting. The secret wealth of commerce, and 

the precarious profits of art or labour, are susceptible | 
only of a discretionary valuation, which is seldom dis- 

advantageous to the interest of the treasury; and as the 

person of the trader supplies the want of a visible and 

permanent security, the payment of the imposition, 

which, in the case of a land tax, may be obtained by 

the seizure of property, can rarely be extorted by any 

other means than those of corporal punishments. The 

cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is 

attested, and was perhaps mitigated by a very humane 

edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming the use of racks 

and of scourges, allots a spacious and airy prison for 
the place of their confinement. & 

These general taxes were imposed | 
and leyied by the absolute authority of 
the monarch; but the occasional offerings of the coro- 
nary gold still retained the name and semblance of 
popular consent. It was an ancient custom that the 
allies of the republie, who ascribed their safety or de- 
liverance to the success of the Roman arms; and even 
the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of their 
victorious general, adorned the pomp of his triumph, 
by their voluntary gifts of erowns of gold, which after 
the ceremony were consecrated in the temple of Jupi- | 
ter, to remain a lasting monument of his glory to future 
ages." The progress of zeal and flattery soon multi- | 
plied the number, and increased the size, of these 
popular donations ; and the triamph of Cesar was en- 
riched with two thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
two massy crowns, whose weight amounted to twenty 
thousand four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. 
This treasure was immediately melted down by the 
prudent dictator, who was satisfied that it would be 
more serviceable to his soldiers than to the gods: his 
example was imitated by his successors ; and the cus- 
tom was introduced of exchanging these splendid or- 
naments for the more acceptable present of the current 
gold coin of the empire.' The spontaneous offering was 
at length exacted as the debt of duty; and instead of | 
being confined to the occasion of a triumph, it was | 
supposed to be granted by the several cities and pro- | 
vinces of the monarchy, as often as the emperor con- 
descended to announce his accession, his consulship, 
the birth of a son, the creation of a Cesar, a victory 
over the barbarians, or any other real or imaginary 
event which graced the annals of his reign. The pe- 
culiar free gift of the senate of Rome was fixed by 


Free gifts. 


e [The emperor Theodosius put an end by a law to these shameful | 
profits, (Godefr. ad cod, Theod. |, xiii. tit. 1. c. 1.) but before depriv- | 
ing himself of this source of revenue, he made sure of what would 
make up his deficit. Florensius, a rich patrician, indignant at this | 
legalized licentiousness, made representations concerning it to the | 
emperor, and to induce him to tolerate it no longer, he offered his | 
own property to supply this diminution of the revenue. The empe 
ror had the baseness to accept his offer.—G.} 

f Zosimus, |. ii. p. 115. There is probably as much passion and | 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate defence of 
the memory of Constantine by the zeulous Dr. Howell. Hist. of the 
World, vol. ii. p. 20, 

« Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. vii. leg. 3. 

h [This custom hasa much earlier date. The Romans borrowed 
it from Greece. Who has not heard of the famous oration of De 
mosthenes for the crown of gold, with which the citizens wished to | 
honour him, and of which 2schines wished to deprive him 7—G.} 

i See Lipsius de Magnitud. Romana, |. ii.c. 9. The Tarragonese 
Spain presented the emperor Claudius with a crown of gold of seven, 
and Gaul with another of nine, hundred pounds’ weight. I have 
followed the rational emendation of Lipsius, 
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custom at sixteen hundred pounds of gold, or about 
sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity, that their sove- 
reign should graciously consent to accept this feeble 
bui voluntary testimony of their loyalty and gratitude.* 

A people elated by pride, or soured 
by discontent, are seldom qualified to 
form a just estimate of their actual situation. The 
subjects of Constantine were incapable of discerning 
the decline of genius and manly virtue, which so far 
degraded them below the dignity of their ancestors ; 
but they could feel and Jament the rage of tyranny, 
the relaxation of discipline, and the increase of taxes. 
The impartial historian, who acknowledges the justice 
of their complaints, will observe some favourable cir- 
cumstances, which tended to alleviate the misery of 
their condition. The threatening tempest of barbari- 
ans, which so soon subverted the foundations of Ro- 
man greatness, was still repelled, or suspended, on 
the frontiers. The arts of luxury and literature were 
cultivated, and the elegant pleasures of society were 
enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a considerable portion 
of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expense 
of the civil administration contributed to restrain the 
irregular licence of the soldiers; and although the laws 
were violated by power, or perverted by subtilty, the 
sage principles of the Roman jurisprudence preserved 
a sense of order and equity, unknown to the despotic 
governments of the east. The rights of mankind might 
derive some protection from religion and philosophy ; 
and the name of freedom, which could no longer alarm, 
might sometimes admonish, the successors of Augus- 
tus, that they did not reign over a nation of slaves or 
barbarians.! 


Conclusion. 


—=— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Character of Constantine — Gothic war.—Death of Constan- 
tine.—Dwvision of the empire among his three sons.—Per- 
sian war.— Tragic deaths of Constantine the younger and 
Constans.— Usurpation of Magnentius.— Civil war— 
Victory of Constantius. 


Tne character of the prince who re- Character of 
moved the seat of empire, and intro- Constantine. 
duced such important changes into the civil and religi- 
ous constitution of his country, has fixed the attention, 
and divided the opinions, of mankind. By the grate- 
ful zeal of the christians, the deliverer of the church 
has been decorated with every attribute of a hero, and 
even of a saint; while the discontent of the vanquished 
party has compared Constantine to the most abhorred 
of those tyrants, who, by their vice and weakness, dis- 
honoured the imperial purple. The same passions have 
in some degree been perpetuated to succeeding gene- 
rations, and the character of Constantine is considered, 
even in the present age, as an objeet either of satire 
or of panegyric. By the impartial union of those de- 
fects which are confessed by his warmest admirers, 
and of those virtues which are acknowledged by his 
most implacable enemies, we might hope to delineate 
a just portrait of that extraordinary man, which the 
truth and candour of history should adopt without a 
blush. But it would soon appear that the vain at- 
tempt to blend such discordant colours, and to recon- 


| cile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure 


k Cod. Theod. |, xii, tit. xiii. The senators were supposed to be 
exempt from the Aurum Coronarium; but the Auri Oblatio, which 
was required at their hands, was precisely of the same nature. 

| The great Theodosius, in his judicious advice to his son, (Clau 
dian in iv. Consulat. Honorii, 214, &c.) distinguishes the station of a 
Roman prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was ne- 
cessary forthe one; birth might suffice for the other. 

a On ne se trompera point sur Constantin, en croyant tout le mal 


| qu’en dit Eusébe, et tout le bien qu’en dit Zosime. Fleury Hist. Ec- 


clesiastique, tom, iii. p. 233. Eusebius and Zosimus form, indeed, 
the two extremes of flattery and invective. The intermediate 
shades are expressed by those writers, whose character or situation 
variously tempered the influence of their religious zeal. 





te 
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monstrous rather than human, unless it is viewed in 
its proper and distinct lights, by a careful separation 
of the different periods of the reign of Constantine. 
The person, as well as the mind, of 
Constantine had been enriched by nature 
with her choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, 
his countenance majestic, his deportment graceful ; his 
strength and activity were displayed in every manly 
exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a very ad- 
vanced season of life, he preserved the vigour of his 
constitution by a strict adherence to the domestic vir- 
tues of chastity and temperance. He delighted in the 


His virtnes. 


social intercourse of familiar conversation; and though | 
he might sometimes indulge his disposition to raillery | 


with less reserve than was required by the severe dig- 
nity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of his 
manners gained the hearts of all who approached him. 
The sincerity of his friendship has been suspected ; 
yet he showed, on some occasions, that he was not in- 
capable of a warm and lasting attachment. The dis- 
advantage of an illiterate education had not prevented 
him from forming a just estimate of the value of learn- 
ing; and the arts and sciences derived some encourage- 
ment from the munificent protection of Constantine. 
In the despatch of business, his diligence was inde- 
fativable; and the active powers of his mind were 
almost continually exercised in reading, writing, or 
meditating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in 
examining the complaints of his subjects. Even those 
who censured the propriety of his measures were com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that he possessed magnanimity 
to conceive, and patience to execute, the most arduous 
designs, without being checked either by the preju- 
dices of education, or by the clamours of the multi- 
tude. In the field, he infused his own intrepid spirit 
into the troops, whom he conducted with the talents 
of a consummate general; and to his abilities, rather 
than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal. victo- 
ries which he obtained over the foreign and domestic 
foes of the republic. He loved glory as the reward, 
perhaps as the motive, of his labours. The boundless 
ambition, which, from the moment of his accepting the 
purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of his 
soul, may be justified by the dangers of his own situa- 
tion, by the character of his rivals, by the conscious- 
ness of superior merit, and by the prospeet that his 
success would enable him to restore peace and order 
to the distracted empire. In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his side 
the inclinations of the people, who compared the un- 
dissembled vices of those tyrants with the spirit of 
wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the gene- 
ral tenor of the administration of Constantine. ' 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks 


His vices , on : : ; 

be of the T'yber, or even in the plains of 
Hadrianople, such is the character which, with a few 
exceptions, he might have transmitted to posterity. 


But the conelusion of his reign (according to the mo- 
derate and indeed tender sentence of a writer of the 
same age) degraded him from the rank which he had 
acquired among the most deserving of the Roman 
princes.° In the life of Augustus, we behold the tyrant 
of the republie, converted, almost by imperceptible de- 
grees, into the father of his country, and of human kind. 
In that of Constantine, we may contemplate a hero, 
who had so long inspired his subjects with love, and 





b The virtues of Constantine are collected for the most part from 
Eutropius, and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote 
after the extinction of his family. Even Zosimus and the emperor 
Julian, acknowledge his personal courage and military achieve 
ments. 

e See Eutropins, x.6. In primo imperii tempore optimis principi 
bus, ultimo mediis comparandus From the ancient Greek version 
of Peanius (edit. Havercamp. p. 697.) Lam inclined to suspect that 
Eutropius had originally written vrz mediis; and that the offensive 
monosyliable was dropped by the wilful inadvertency of transcribers. 
Aurelius Victor expresses the general opinion by a vulgar and in 
deed obscure proverb. Tvrackala decem annis prestantissimus ; duo 
decem sequentibua /afre; decem novissimis pupi/lus ob immodicas 
profusiones 
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| his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel and 
dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or raised 
| by conquest above the necessity of dissimulation. The 
general peace which he maintained dur- 
ing the co fourteen years of his reign, A. D. 323-357. 
| was a period of apparent splendour rather than of real 
| prosperity ; and the old age of Constantine was dis- 
| graced by the opposite yet reconcilable vices of rapa- 
| clousness and prodigality. The accumulated treasures 
| found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, were 
| lavishly consumed ; the various innovations introduced 
by the conqueror, were attended with an increasing 
expense; the cost of his buildings, his court, and his 
festivals, required an immediate and plentiful supply ; 
and the oppression of the people was the only fund 
which could support the magnificence of the sovereign. 
His unworthy favourites, enriched by the boundless 
| liberality of their master, usurped with impunity the 
|privilege of rapine and corruption. <A secret but 
|universal decay was felt in every part of the public 
}administration, and the emperor himself, though he 
still retained the obedience, gradually lost the esteem, 
|of his subjects. The dress and manners, which, to- 
| wards the decline of life, he chose to affect, served 
}only to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The 
Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the pride of 
Diocletian, assumed an air of softness and effeminaey 
in the person of Constantine. He is represented with 
false hair of various colours, laboriously arranged by 
the skilful artists of the times; a diadem of a new and 
more expensive fashion; a profusion of gems and 
pearls, of collars and bracelets, and a variegated flow- 
ing robe of silk, most curiously embroidered with 
flowers of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be ex- 
cused by the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at 
a loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, and 
}the simplicity of a Roman veteran. A mind thus 
relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, was incapable 
of rising to that magnanimity which disdains suspicion, 
and dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and 
Licinius may perhaps be justified by the maxims of 
policy, as they are taught in the schools of tyrants ; 
but an impartial narrative of the executions, or rather 
murders which sullied the declining age of Constan- 
tine, will suggest to our most candid thoughts, the idea 
of a prince who could sacrifice without reluctance the 
laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, te the dic- 
tates either of his passions. or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably 
followed the standard of Constantine, 
seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of his domestic 
life. ‘Those among his predecessors who had enjoyed 
the longest and most prosperous r igns, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of pos- 
terity ; and the frequent revolutions had never allowed 
sufficient time for any imperial family to grow up and 
multiply under the shade of the purple. But the roy- 
alty of the Flavian line, which had been first ennobled 
by the Gothie Claudius, descended through several 
generations ; and Constantine himself derived from his 
royal father the hereditary honours which he trans- 
mitted to his children. The emperor had been twice 
married. Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of 
his youthful attachment,’ had left him only one son, 


His family. 


1 Julian. Orat. i. p. 8. ina flattering discourse pronounced before 
the son of Constantine ; and Cesares, p. 335. Zosimua, p. 114, 115. 
The stately buildings of Constantinople &c., may be quoted as a 
lasting and unexceptionable proof of the profuseness of their foun- 
der. 

The impartial Ammianus deserves all our confidence. Proxi- 
morum fauces aperuit primus omnium Constantinus. L. xvi.c. 8. 
Eusebius himself confesses the abuse; (Vit. Constantin. |. iv. c. 29, 
54.) and some of the imperial laws feebly point out the remedy. See 
above, p. 245. 

¢ Julian, in the Caesars, attempts to ridicule bis uncle. His sus- 

picious testimony is confirmed, however, by the learned Spanheim, 
with the authority of medals, (see Commentaire, p 156, 299, 397, 
159.) Eusebius (Orat. c. 5.) alleges, that Constantine dressed for the 
public, not for himself. Were this admitted, the vainest coxcomb 
| could never want an excuse. 
| g¢ Zosimus and Zonaras agree in representing Minervina as the 
leoncubine of Constantine; but Ducange has very gallantly rescued 
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who was called Crispus. By Fausta, the daughter of | 
Maximian, he had three daughters, and three sons 
known by the kindred names of Constantine, Constan- 
tius, and Constans. The unambitious brothers of the 
reat Constantine, Julius Constantius, Dalmatius, and 

Hannibalianus,® were permitted to enjoy the most 
honourable rank, and the most affluent fortune, that 
could be with private The 

youngest of the three lived without a name, and died 
without posterity. His two elder brothers obtained in 
marriage the daughters of wealthy senators, and pro- 
pagated new branches of the imperial race. ¢ 
and Julian afterwards became the most illustrious of 
the children of Julius Constantius the Pat in. The 
two sons of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with 
the vain title of Censor, were named Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus. The two sisters of the great Constan- 
tine, Anastasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Op- 
tatus and Nepotianus, two senators of noble birth and 
of consular dignity. His third sister, Constantia, was 
distinguished by her pre-eminence of greatness and of 
misery. widow of the var shed 
Licinius ; and it was by her en that nn 


consistent a station. 


rallus 


“207 


She remained t! LY 


ju 


treaties, i y= 


cent boy, the offspring of their marriage, preserved for 
some time, his life, the title of Cesar, and a preeariot 

hope of the succession. Besides the females, and the 
allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve males, t 


whom the language of modern courts would apply the 
title of prince s of the blood, seemed, according to the 
order of their birth, to be destined either to inherit o1 
to support the throne of Constantine. But in less than 
thirty years, this numerous and increasing family was 
reduced to the persons of Constantine and Julian, who 
alone had survived a series of crimes and calamities, 
such as the tragic poets have deplored in the devoted 
lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constan- 
tine, and the presumptive heir of the 
empire, is represented by impartial historians as an 
amiable and accomplished youth. The of his 
education, or at least of his studies, was intrusted to 
Laetantius, the most eloquent of the christians ; a pre- 
ceptor admirably qualified to form the taste, and to 
excite the virtues, of his illustrious disciple.’ At the 
age of seventeen, Crispus was invested with the titl 
of Cesar, and the administration of the Gallic pro- 
vinces, where the inroads of the Germans gave him 
early occasion of signalizing his military prowess. 
the civil war which broke out afterwards, the 
father and son divided their powers; and history 
has already celebrated the valour as well as conduct 
displayed by the latter, in foreing the st f 
Hellespont, so obstinately defended by the superior 
fleet of Licinius. This naval victory contributed to 
determine the event of the war; and the names of C 
stantine and of Crispus were united in the joyful 


Virtues of Crispus. 


care 


ce 
an 
In 


soon 


this 


+} 
ul 


its i 


acclamations of their eastern subjects: who loudly 
proclaimed, that the world had been subdued, and w 

now governed, by an emperor endowed with every 
virtue ; and by his illustrious son, a prince beloved of 
heaven, and the lively image of his father’s perfections. 
The public favour, which seldom acco npanies old age, 


He de- 


affections, of 


diffused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. 
served the esteem, and he « ngaged the : 
the court, the army, and the people. The 
merit of a reigning monarch is acknow] 
subjects with reluctance, and frequently « 
partial and discontented murmurs: whilé 


expe rienced 
| l by 


edaer 
| 


1 
i 


I i 


hie 


fr 


U } 


m the 


her character, by producing a decisive passage from 
gyrics: “ Ab ipso fine pueritiw te matrimonii legibus « sti.’ 

bh Ducange (Pamilim Byzantine, p. 44. on him, after Zo 
naras, the name of Constantine; a name somewhat unlikely, 
was already occupied by the elder brother 
is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 

i Jerom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied 
either to the praise of the disinterested philosopher, or to the sham 


one oft 
! 
le 


par 


€ 
bestows 
as it 
That of Hannibalianus 
and is approved by Tille 





y 


of the unfeeling patron. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. vi 
parti. p. 345. Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 205. Lard 
ner’s Credibility of the Gorpe! Hist. part ii. vol. vii. p. 66 
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E AND FALL 


opening virtues of his successor, they fondly conceive 
the most unbounded hopes of private as well as public 
felicity.* 

This dangerous popularity Soon ex- y, 
cited the 
both as a father and as a king, was im- 
patient of an equal. Instead of attempting to secure 
the allegiance of his son, by the generous ties of con- 
fidence and gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mis- 
chiefs which might be apprehended from dissatisfied 


C 
D, 324. 
10, 


ousy of 
\ 


Oct. 


ones 


attention of Constantine, who, tant 


ne 


ambition. 
whil 
the title of Cesar, to reign over his peculiar depart- 
ment of Gallic provinees,' he, a prince of mature 
year who had recent 
services, instead of being raised to the superior rank of 


Crispus soon had reason to complain, that 
his infant brother Constantius was sent, with 


the 
and 


) pe rformed such signal 


39 


Aucustus, was confined almosta prisoner to his father’s 
court; and expe without r to 
every calumny which the malice of his enemies could 


sed, power defence, 


suggest. Under such pal ful circumstances, the royal 
youth might not always be able to compose his beha- 
viour, or suppress his discontent; and we may be as- 
sured, that he was encompassed by a train of indiscreet 


or perfidious followers, who assiduously studied to in- 


flame, and who were perhaps instructed to betray, the 
unguarded warmth of his resentment. An edict of 
Constantine, published about this time, 

‘ D. 325. Oct. 1. 


manifestly indicates his real or affected 
suspicions, that a secret conspiracy had been formed 
By all the allure- 
ments of honours and rewards, he invites informers of 
every degree to accuse without exception his magis- 


against his person and government. 


trates or ministers, his friends or his most intimate 
favourites, protesting, with a solemn asseveration, that 
he himself will listen to the charge, that he himself 
will revenge his injuries; and coneluding with a 
prayer, which discovers some appre hension of danger, 
that the pr »vidence of the S preme Being may still 


ce 
the 


mtinue to protect t 


f nh} ire.™ 


The informers, who complied with so 


e safety of the emperor and of 





, > Disgra and 
liberal an invitation, were sufficiently death of Cris 
versed in the arts of courts to select the prs : 
friends and adherents of Crispus as the D. TS. July 

| ouilty per Ss; nor is there any reason to distrust the 
veracity of the emperor, who had promised ample 
measure of revenge and punishment The policy of 
Constanti naintained, however, the same appear- 
ances of regard and confidence towards a son, whom 


} im 


t 


he 


r 


is his most irreconcilable ene- 


yegan to conside 


my. Medals were struck with the customary vows 
for the long and auspicious reign of the young Cesar;*® 
and as the pe ople, who were not admitted into the se- 
crets of the palace till loved his virtue d respected 
his dignity, a p whi licits his recall from exile, 
adores with equal devotion the majesty of the father 
and that of t s The time was now arrived for 
celebrating the rust cerem ny of the twentieth year 
of the reign of Constantine; and the emperor, for 
that purpose, removed his court from Nicomedia to 
Rome, where the most splendid preparations had been 


made for his reception. Every eye, and every tongue, 
affected to express their senss of the general happi- 
ness, and the veil of ceremony and dissimulation was 
xk Fuse Ilist. Eeclesiast. I. x.c. 9 Eutropius (x. 6.) styles him 
gregium Vv m;" and J in (Orat very plainly alludes to the 
ex of Crispu the vilwa Fee Spanheim. Comment. p. 92 
Co ire ida and the Paschal Chr icle, with Ammianus 
XIV. ¢.0 Phe in which Constantius was created Cesar, seems 
to be more accurat fixed by the two chror ts ut the histo 
rian who lived i court, conld not be ignorant of the aw of the 
inniversary For ppointment of the new Cwsar to the provin 
ces of Gaul, see Julian. Orat p.12. Godefroy, Chronol. Legum 
26. and Biondel. de la Primauté de l'Eglise. p. 1183 
m Cod. Theod, |. ix. tit. iv. Godefroy suspected the secret mo 
tives of this law Comment. tom. iii. p. 9 
n Ducange Fam. Byzant. p. 28 rillemont, tom. iv. p. 610 
His name was Porphyrius Optatianus, The date of his panegy 
ric, written according to the taste of t age in vile acrostics, is set 
tled hy Scaliger ad Euseb. p. 250. Tillemont, tom. iy. p. 607. and 
| Fabricius Biblioth. Latin. 1. iv. c. 1 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


drawn for a while over the darkest designs of revenge | 


and murder.? In the midst of the festival, the unfor- 
tunate Crispus was apprehended by order of the em- 
peror, who laid aside the tenderness of a father with- 
out assuming the equity of a judge. The examination 
was short and private ;4 and as it was thought decent 
to conceal the fate of the young prince from the eyes 
of the Roman people, he was 
to Pola, in Istria, where, sox 


to death, either by the h 


sent under a strong guard 
m afterwards, he was put 
ind of the exe cutioner, or by 
The Ca Sal Li- 
involved in 


the more gentle operation of poison.’ 
cinius, a youth of amiable manners, was 
the ruin of Crispus:* and the stern jealousy of Con- 
stantine was unmoved by the prayers and tears of his 
favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son, whose 
rank was his only crime, and whos« not 
long survive. ‘The story of these unhappy princes, 


loss she did 


the nature and evidence of their guilt, the forms of 


their trial, and the circumstances of their death, wer 
buried in mysterious obseurity; and the courtly bish- 
op, who has celebrated in an elaborate work the vir- 
tues and ple ty of his he ro, observes a prude nt silence 


on the subject of these tragic events Such haughty 
contempt for the opinion of mankind, whilst it im- 
prints an indelible stain on the memory of Constan- 


tine, must remind us of the very different behaviour of 
one of the greatest monarchs of the The 
Czar Peter, in the full possession of 

submitted to the judgment of Russia, of Europe, and 
of posterity, the reasons which had compelled him to 
subscribe tl of a criminal, or at least 


thie 


prese nt age. 


de spotic pows Tr, 


condemnation 
of a de venerate, 


The em; 


son. 

The innocence of Crispus was so unt- 
nowledged, that the modern 
memory of their founder, are 
guilt of a parricide, which the 
common feelings of human nature forbade them to jus- 
tify. ’ 
discovered the falsehood of the accusation by which 
his cre dulity had been so fatally misle d, he publishe 
to the world his repentance and remorse; that hé 


Fuusta versally ack 
Greeks, who 


reduced to Pp illiate the 


adore the 


mourned forty days, during which he abstained from 
the use of the bath, and all the ordinary comforts of 
life; and that, for the lasting 1 truction of posterity, 
he ereeted a golden statue of Crispus, with this memo- 
rable inscription: ‘To My son, WHom I UNJUSTLY CON- 
DEMNED.* A tale so moral and so interesting would de- 
serve to be supports d by less « Kception ible authority ; 


but if we consult the m id authentic writ- 


re ancient 


ventance of C 


ers, they will inform us, that the rey on- 
p Zosim. 1. ii. p. 103. Godefroy, Chron Legum ~ 
Axé without a trial, ia the strong, and most probably the 
just expresal of Suidas I elder Victor. who wrote t ert 
next reign, speaks with be I iution ‘Natu er di nee 
tum qua ¢ “A atris judi lisset.” If we iit the succeed 
ing writers, Eutropius, the 4 inger Victor, Oro s, Jerom, Zosimus 
Philostorgius, a Gregory t Tours, their k vledge wil ppear 
gradually to increase, as the f oO ust ve i 
minished ; a circumstance which frequent urs in histo 
quisition 
Ammianus (1. xiv. c. 11.) uses the general express of peremy 
tum Codinus (p 4.) beheads the young prine i idonius Ape 
linaris, pistol. v. &.) for the sake erhap of a l s:8 to 
Fausta’s 2 bath, ¢ ses to adn ister a draught of cold poison 
s Sororis filium, ¢ de indolis javenum Eutropius, x. f 
May lI tt be permitted to conjecture it Crispus had married He 
lena. the dau er of the emperor Li is, and that on the happy 
‘ ry of t rincess, in t year 22 reneral pardon was grant 
ed by Cohatantine? See Ducange tI ByZant. p. 47. and tl Ww 
1. Ix XXXxvi of t heodosian Code, which has so much em 
barrassed tl interpreters Godetroy, tom. p. 267 
his conjecture is very doubtfu The « vy of the law cited 
from the Theodosian Code scarce permits such interence, and 
there exists only one medal which can be atti d toa Helena, the 
wife of Crispus See Eckhel. Doct. Num, Vet. vol. vy p. 102 and 
145 a 
t See the life of Constantine, particularly |. ii. c. 18,20. Two hun 
dred and fifty years afterwards Evagrius (|. iii 41.) deduced from 
the silence of Eusebius a vain arguinent against the reality of the 
fact 
u Histoire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part ii. c. 10 
x Inorder to prove that the statue was erecte lby Constantine, and 
afterwards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Codinus very 
readily creates (p. 34.) two witnesses, Hippolitus, and the younger 


Herodotus, to whose imaginary histories he appeals with unblushing 
confidence 


| punishment were the instant 
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stantine was manifested only in acts of blood and re- 
venge ; and that he atoned for the murder of an inno- 
cent son, by the execution, perhaps, of a guilty wife. 
They ascribe the misfortunes of Crispus to the arts of 
his step-mother Fausta, whose implacable hatred, or 
whose disappointed love, renewed in the palace of 
Constantine the ancient tragedy of Hyppolitus and of 
Phedra.’ Like the daughter of Minos, the daughter 
of Maximian accused her son-in-law of an incestuous 
attempt on the chastity of his father’s wife; and easily 
btained, from the jealousy of the emperor, a sentence 
of death against a young prince, whom she considered 
with reason as the most formidable rival of her own 
children.- But Helena, the aged mother of Constan- 
tine, lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her 
grandson Crispus: nor was it long before a real or 
pretended discovery was made, that Fausta herself 
entertained a criminal connection with a slave belong- 
ing to the imperial stables.z2~ Her condemnation and 
consequences of the 
charge; and the adultress was suffocated by the steam 


|of a bath, which, for that purpose, had been heated to 
jan extraordinary degree." By some it will perhaps be 


They pretend, that as soon as the afflicted father | 
I 


thought, that the remembrance of a conjugal union of 
twenty years, and the honour of their common off- 
spring, the destined heirs of the throne, might have 
softened the obdurate heart-of Constantine; and per- 
suaded him to suffer his wife, however guilty she 
might appear, to expiate her offences in a solitary pri- 
son. But it seems a superfluous labour to weigh the 
propriety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this 





singular event; which is attended with some circum- 
stances of doubt and perplexity. Those who have 
tacked, and those who have defended, the character 


of Constantine, have alike disregarded two very re- 
markable passages of two orations pronounced under 
the succee ding reign. The former celebrates the vir- 
tues, the beauty, and the fortune of the empress Faus- 
ta, the daughter, wife, sister, and mother of so many 
The latter asserts, in explicit terms, that the 


rinces. 


mother of the younger Constantine, who was slain 
three years after his father’s death, survived to weep 


er the fate of her son.* Notwithstanding the posi- 
tive testimony of several writers of the pagan as well 
is of the christian religion, there may still remain some 
reason to believe, or at least to suspect, that Fausta es- 
caped the blind and suspicious cruelty of her husband. 
" ths.of a son, and of a nephew, with the exe- 
fa great |! umber of respe etable and perhaps 
friends,* who were involved in their fall, may 


be sufficient, however, to justify the discontent of the 


Innocent 


Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses 
iffixed to the palace-gate, comparing the splendid and 


bloody reigns of Constantine and Nero.°® 





Zosimus (1. ii. p. 103.) may he considered as our original. The 





ingenuity of the moderns, assisted by a few hints from the ancients, 
has illustrated and improved his obscure and imperfect narrative 
z Philostorgius, }. ii. ¢. 4. Zosimus (1. ii. p. 104, 716.) imputes to 
Constantine the death of two wives, of the innocent Fausta, and of 
an adulteress, who was the mother of his three successors. Accord- 
ing to J m, three or four years elapsed between the death of Cris 
usandthatof Fausta. ‘The elder Victor is prudently silent. 


a If Fausta was put to death, it is feasonable to believe that the 
irtments of the palace were the scene of her execution.— 





The orator Chrysostom indulges his fancy by exposing the naked 
empress 1 desert mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

b Ju Orat. 1 He seems to call her the mother of Crispus. She 
might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not consi- 


his mortal enemy. 
Parysatis, the Pe 
recollected the second 


dered as Julian compares the fortune of Fausta 
rsian queen. A Roman would have 


Agrippina: 


with that of 
more naturally 


Et moi. qui sur le trone ai suivi mes ancetres: 
Moi, fille, femme, sceur, et mere de vos maitres. 
ec Monod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4. ad calcem Eutrop. edit. Haver- 


camp I'he orator styles her the most divine and pious of queens. 

1 Interfecit numerosos amicos. Eutrop. xx. 6 

e Saturni aurea secula quis requirat ? 
Sunt hee gemmea, sed Neroniana 
Sidon. Apollinar. v. 8. 

It is somewhat singular, that these satirical lines should be attribu- 
ted, not to an obscure libeller, or a disappointed patriot, but to Abla- 
vius, prime minister and favourite of the emperor We may now 
i 
b 





reeive that the imprecations of the Roman people were dictated 


e 
y humanity, as well as by superstition. Zosim. |. ll. p. 109, 
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By the death of Crispus, the 


The sons and re- 
phews of Con- 


stantine. sons of 


on the three Fausta, who- have 
been already mentioned under the names of Cy 
tine, of Constantius, and of Constans. These young 
princes were successively invested with the title of 
Cesar; and the dates of their promotion may be re- 
ferred to the tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth 
years of the reign of their father.‘ ‘This conduct, 
though it tended to multiply the future masters of the 
Roman world, might be excused, by the partiality of 
paternal allection ; but it is not soe asy to understand 
the motives of the emperor, w 7 n he endangered the 


nstan- 


safety both of his family and of his people, by the un- 
necessary elevation of his two nephews, Dalmatius 
and Hannibalianus. The former was raised, by the 


title of Cesar, to an equality with his cousins. In 
favour of the latter, Constantine invented the new and 
singular appellation of Nobilissimus ;® to which he 
nexed the flattering distinction of a robe of purple and 
gold. But of the whole Roman princes in 
any age of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was dis- 
tinguished by the title of King; a name which the sub- 
jects of Tiberius would have detest« d, as the pi ifane 
and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. ‘he use of 
such a title, even as it appears under the reign of C 
stantine, is a strance and unconnected fact, which e 
scarcely be admitted on the joint authority of imperial 
medals and contemporary writers.® 

The whole empire was deeply 
ested in the education of 


cknowledge ad successors of Constantine. 


an- 


series of 


an 


inter- 


Their education. 


these f 
youths, the a 
The exercises of the 
of war, and the duties of active 
casionally mention the educ or talents of Con- 
stantius, allow that he excelled in the gymnastic arts 
of leaping and running; that he was a dexter 

archer, a skilful horseman, aid a master of all the dil- 
ferent we apons us¢ din the service either of the cav: v 
or of the infantry.’ The 
was bestowed, though not perhaps with equal succe 

to improve the minds of the si nephews of Con- 
stantine.) The most celebrated professors of the chris- 
tian faith, of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman 


body prepared them fi r the tatigue 
life. 
ition 


Those who oc- 


Same assiduous cul 


ms and 




















jurisprudence, were invited by the liberality of t 
emperor, who reserved for himself the import 
of instructing the royal youths in the science of gov- 
ernment, and the knowledge of mankind B ‘ 
genius of Constantine himself hi een formed \ 
adversity and experience. In the f inter se of 
private life, and amidst the dangers of the court of 
Galerius, he had learned to command his o1 | 
sions, to encounter those of his equals, and to dep 
for his present safety and future greatness on the pru- 
dence and firmness of his personal cond His des- 
tined successors had the misfortune of being bor 
educated in the imperial purple. Incessantly sur- 
rounded with a train of flatterers, they passed t 
youth in the < enjoyment of luxury, and the expectati 
of a throne; nor would dignity of their rank - 
mit them to descend from that elevated st fr 
whence the various characters of human 1 re appea 
to wear a smooth and uniform aspect. The indu i 
-of Constantine admitted them, at a very tender age, 1 

f Euseb. Orat. in Constantin. c. 3. These dates are suf ntly 
correct to justify the orator. 

¢ Zosim.|.ii. p. 117. Under the 7 essors of Constantine. 
bilissimus Was a vague epiinet, rather than a legal ar n 
title. 

h Adatruunt nummi veteres ac singulares. Spanheim de Usu N 
mismat. Dissertat. xii. vol. ii. p 97 Ammianus speaks of 
Roman king, (|. xiv. ¢. 1. and Valesius ad lox The Valesian fra 
ment styles him king of kings; and the Paschal Chronicle (p, 2x¢ 
by employing the word Pry, acquires the weight of Latin evidenc« 

i His dexterity in martial exercises is cele ed by Julian, (Orat 
i. p. 11. Orat. ii. p. 53.) and allowed by Amimianus xxi.c. 16 

j Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c¢. 51. Julian. Orat. i. p. 11—16 
with Spanheim's elaborute Commentar Libanius, Orat. til p. 109 
Constantius studied with laudable diligence; but the dulness of his 
fancy prevented him from succeeding in the art of poetry, or ever 


of rhetoric, 


DECLINE 


inherit- | 
ance of the empire seemed to devolve | 


| Constans, 
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of the 
, at the 


share the administration 
studied the art of 
ple intrusted to their care. ‘The younger Constantine 
appointed to hold his court in Gaul; and his 
brother Constantius exchanged that d partment, the 
ancient patrimony of their fat! 
but less martial, ¢ 
ern Hlyricum, 
the 
of the oreat > 
Gothie frontier, to which 
i Thrace , id Crreece e 
Sarea was chosen for the"residence 


provinces ¢ t 


empire ; and 


expense of 


they 


reloning the peo- 


was 


ther, for the more opulent, 
ountries of the Italy, the 
and Africa, were accustomed to revere 
third of the 


onstantine 


East. vest- 
his sons, as representative 
He fixed Dalmatius on the 

annexed the government 

The city of Ce- 
of Hannibalianus ; 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and the 
Lesser Armenia, were destined to form the extent of 
his new kingdom. For each of these princes a suita- 
ble establishment was provided. A just proportion of 
ruards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allotted for 
their respective The ministers 
and 3, who were placed about their persons, 


he 
Mace donia, a 


and the 


dignity and defence. 


gveneral 


were such as Constantine could trust to assist, and 
even to control, these youthtul sovereigns in the exer- 
cise ol elr ad ted power. As they advanced 

years and experience, the limits of their authority were 
insensibly enlarged: but the emperor always reserved 
for himself the title of Augustus; and while he showed 
the Caesars to the armi nd provinces, he maintained 
every part of the empire in equal obedience to 1ts su- 


: i 
preme head.*® ‘The 


uillity. of the last fourteen 


/ 





years ot his re 


ion W ircely interr pted by the con- 
temptible insurrection of a camel-driver in the island 
f Cy |} or by the active part which the policy of 
{ i tine engaged him to assume in the wars of the 
Goth 1 i 3. 
Aim the ¢ ter it branches of the Manners of the 
van race, the Sarmatians form a very Parmatians, 
, wade: as they seem to unite the man- 
ners of the Asiatl I barians with the heure and 
cou xion of the incient inhabitants of Europe ~~ 
\« rding to the various accidents ol peace and war, 
f lance r conqu the ssarmatians were somee- 
im confined the | i1ks of the Tanais; | they 
eum pi 1 Ufc iselve overt immense plains 
‘ WEER e Vistula and the Volga. The 
their numerous flocks and herds, the pursuit of 
me, and th x { war, or rather of rapine, di- 
; "1 
rected the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. Ihe 
ie camp r ¢ , the ordinary residence of 
vives and children, consisted only of large wag- 
G v yen ‘ the torm oft tents. 
| y I the nation was compose of 
( V5; id 1 ‘ I f their wart 3, to lead in 
ie] ‘ t ) ire horses, @! ibled them to 
ly ‘ to retreat with a rapid diligence, which 
rise er ity e} ed the pursuit, ota 
d it « \ Ih por f iron prompted their 
ude ind vt venta sort f cul ». which was 
} i } + 
capal ot 1 \ a or javeitn, though it was 
y of fs, cut to thin al pe lish- 
ed § ( I V ( n ier in the manner 
ot sca r tea 5 ly wed pona inde r 
rmen i « s Th flensive arms of the 
k | ( ) 1 design of exalting the authority 
snd or f ( ata ‘ rms, that he divided the Roman empire 
is private citizen 1 } sve divided | patrimony Liis distri- 
t ' may be collected from I opius, the two 
Vie ithe V { ent 
if t re er of this r eliion, or rather tumult, 
was apprehe ‘ irnt alive in the marke e of irsua, by 
the vigilance Dalmatius See the elder Victor, the Cl icle of 
Jer Y) nd the doultful traditions of Theaphanes and Cedrenus 
Ss Ve notes a« to the ninth chapter of this work, upon the 
pe e of the eas { north of Europe.—@G 
Cel is s collected the opinions of the ancients concerning 
European and A c Sarmatia; and M. d'Anville has applied 
them to modern geography with the skill and accuracy which a 
ngu t te ellent writer 
Ammian,. |. xvii.c, 12 I'he Sarmatian horses were castrated 
to prevent the mis vous accid s which might happen from the 
noisy and ungovernahle . s of the males 
Pausanias, |. i. p. 50. ed Kuhr hat juisitive traveller had 
carefully examined a Sarmatia uirass, which was preserved in 
i the temple of Hsculapius at Athens 
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Sarmatians were short daggers, long lances, 
weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. 
reduced to the necessity of employing fish-bones for 
the points of their weapons; but the custom of dipping 
them in a venomous liquor, that poiscned the wounds 
which they inflicted, 
most savage manners; since a people impressed with 
a sense of humanity would have abhorred so cruel a 
practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war, would 
have disdained impotent Whenever 


80 a resource.? 


these barbarians issued from their deserts in quest of 
prey, their shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs 
with which they were covered from head to foot, and 


their fierce countenances, which seemed to express the 
innate cruelty of their minds, inspired the more civil- 
ized provincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 
The tender Ovid, after a youth spent 
in the enjoyme nt of luxury, 
to an hope less exile frozen 


Their settlement 
near the Danube fame and 


was condemned the 


on 


without defence, to the fury of these monsters of the 


desert, with whose stern spirits he feared that his gen- 


tle shade might hereafter be confounded. In his pa- 
thetic, but sometimes unmanly, lamentations,’ he de- 
scribes in the most lively colours the dress and man- 
ners, the arms and inroads, of the Get# and Sarma- 


tians, who were associated for the purposes of destruc- 
tion; and from the accounts of history, there is some 
reason to believe that Sarmatians were the Ja- 
zyge, the mostnumerous and warlike tribes of 
the nation. The allurements of plenty engaged them 
to seek a permanent establishment on the frontiers of 


these 
one of 


the empire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, they 
obliged the Dacians, who subsisted by fishing on the 
banks of the river T'eyss or Tibiscus, to retire into the 


hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious Sarma- 
tians the fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, which 
are bounded by the course of the Danube seml- 
circular enclosure of the Carpathian mountains. In 
this advantageous position, they watched or nie’ 
the moment of attack, as they were provoked 
ries or appease d by presents ; 
the skill of 
though the 
any 


and the 


inju- 
they. gradually acquired 
and al- 
their name 
sionally 


using more dangtrous wea 


pons 5 
Sarmatians did not illustrate 
memorable expl 
their eastern and western neighbours, the Go.hs and the 
Germans, with formidable body of cavalry. They 
lived under the irregular aristocracy of their chieftains;' 
but after they ym the 


by 


its, they assisted 


occa 
he 


a 
had recely 


ed into their bos« fugi- 


tive Vandals, who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic 
power, the y seem to have chosen a king from that na- 
tion, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, who 


had formerly dwelt on the shores of the northern ocean." 


is alone sufficient to prove the| 


and a] 
1" | 
They were 


} with the blood 
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| through the province of Mesia. 
banks of the Danube, where he was exposed, almost | 


q Aspicis et mitt! Sub adunco toxica ferro, 
Et telum causas mortis habere duas 
Ovid. Ex Ponto, |. iv. ep. 7. ver. 7 

Bee in the Recherches sur les Americains, tom. ii, p. 236—271, a 
very curious dissertation on poisoned darts The venom was com 
monty extracted from the vegetable reign; but that eniploved by the 
Bcythians appears to have been drawn from the viper, and a mix 
ture of human blood rhe use of poisoned arms which has been 
spread over both worlds, never preserved a savage tribe from the | 
arins of a disciplined enemy 

r The nine books of Poetical Epieties. which Ovis composed dur 
ing the seven first years of his melancholy exile, possess, besides the 
merit of elegance, a double value. They exhi hit a picture of the 
human mind unde: r very singular circumstances; and thev contain 
many curious observations, which no Roman, except Ovid, could 
have an opportunity of making. Every circumstance which tends 
to illustrate the history of the barbarians, has been drawn together 


by the very accurate Count de Buat. 
I Europe, iv. c. xvi. p. 286—317 

s The Sarmatian Jazyga 
eus or Tibiscus, when Pliny, in the year 
History See |. iv. c. 25 In the time of 
seventy years before, they appear to have 
te, along the coast of the Euxine. 

t Principes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quo 

plebem quoque et vim equitum qua sola valent offerebant 

Tacit, Hist. iii. 5. This offer was made in the civil war between Vi 
telius and Vespasian 

1 This hypothesis of a Vandal 
ject seems necessary 
Greek and. Latin histor 
that Isidore, who 


Hist. 


Ancienne des Peuples de 
tom 


were settled on the sanks of the Pathis 
79, publis 
Strabo and Ovid, sixty or 


inhabited beyond the Ge 


3 Civitatis regimen 


king reigning over Sarmat 
ile the Goth Jornandes with the 
Constantine It may be 
pain under the dominion of the Goths, 


ian sub 
8 to recon 
ins of 


lived in 8 


hed his Natural | 


observed, | 
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This motive of enmity must have ‘he Gothic War, 
inflamed the subjects of contention, A. D. 331. 
which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike and 
independent nations. The Vandal princes were stimu- 
lated by fear and revenge ; the Gothic kings aspired 
to extend their dominion from the Evuxine to the fron- 
tiers of Germany; and the waters of the Maros, a 
small river which falls into the Teyss, were stained 
of the contending barbarians. After 
some experience of the —_— stior strength and numbers 
of their adversaries, the Sarmatians implored the pro- 
tection of the Roman monarch, who beheld with plea- 
sure the discord of the nations, but who was justly 
alarmed by the progress of the Gothic arms. As soon 
as Constantine had declared himself in favour of the 
weaker party, the haughty Alaric, king of the Goths, 
instead of expecting the attack of the ‘legions, boldly 
passed the Danube, and spread terror and devastation 
To oppose the in- 
road of this destroying host, the aged emperor took 
the field in person; but on this occasion either his 
conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory which he had 
acquired in so many foreign and domestic wars. He 
had the mortification of seeing his troops fly before an 
inconsiderable detachment of the barbarians, who pur- 
them to the edge of their fortified camp, and 
obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate and 
ignominious retreat. ‘The event of a second and more 
successful action retrieved the honour of the Roman 
name; and the powers of art and discipline prevailed, 
after an obstinate contest, over the efforts of irrerular 


sued 


valour. The broken army of the Goths abandoned 
the field of battle, the wasted provinee, and the pas- 
sage of the Danube: and although the eldest of the 


sons of Constantine was permitted to A.D. 332. 
supply the place of his father, the mer- April 20. 

it of the victory, which diffused universal joy, was 
ascribed to the suspicigys counsels of the emperor 
himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage, 
by his negotiations with the free and warlike people 
of Chersonesus,? whose capital, situate on the western 
coast of the Tauric or Crimaan peninsula, still retain- 
vestiges of a Grecian colony, and was gov- 
erned by a perpetual magistrate, assisted by a council 
of emphatically styled the Fathers of the 
Ci The Chersonites were animated against the 


ed some 


senators, 
ity. 
Goths, by the memory of the wars, which, in the pre- 
ceding century, they had- maintained with unequal 
forces against the invaders of their country. They 
were connected with the Romans by the mutual bene- 
fits of commerce; as they were supplie d from the 
provinces of Asia with corn and manufactures, which 
they purchased with their only productions, salt, wax, 
and hides. Obedient to the requisition of Constantine, 
they prepared, u nder the conduct of their magistrate 
Diogenes, a considerable army, of which the princi- 
pal strength consisted in crossbows and military char- 
iots. ‘The speedy march and intrepid attack of the 





gives them for enemies, not the Vandals, but the Sarmatians. 
his Chronicle in Grotius, p. 709 

I have already spoken of the confusion necessarily arising in 
history, when names purely geographical, like that of Sarmatia, 

taken for the historical names belonging to a single nation.— 

This is the case here.—Gibbon, without any other reason than the 
necessity of extricating himself from perplexity, has been forced to 
make the supposition that the Sarmatians had taken a king from 
among the Vandals, a supposition entirely contrary to the habits of 
bar! Dacia, at this time was occupied, not by the Sarma- 
tians, who never formed a distinct race, but by the Vandals, whom 
the ancient writers have often confounded under the generic aecep- 
tation of Sarmatians. See Gatterer’s.Weltgeschichte, p. 464.—G.} 

x IT may stand in need of some apology for having used, without 
seruple, the authority of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all that 
relates to the wars arid negoriations of the Chersonites. I am aware 
that he was ua Greek of the tenth century, and that his accounts of 
sncient history are frequently confused and fabulous. But on this 
oceasion his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and probable; 
nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might 
have access to eome secret archives, which had escaped the diligence 
of meaner historians. For the situation and history of Chersone, 
see Peysone! des Peuples barbares qui ont habité les Bords du Da- 
nube, c. xvi. p. S4—9U. 


See 


are 


arians. 
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Chersonites, by diverting the attention of the Goths, 
assisted the operations of the imperial generals. ‘The 
Goths, vanquished on every side, were driven into the 
mountains, where, in the course of a severe ec unpaign, 
above an hundred thousand were computed to have 
perished by cold and hunger. Peace was at length 
granted to their humble supplications ; the eldest son 
of Araric was acct pted as the most valuable 
and Constantine endeavoured to convinee their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of 
far the friendship of the Romans was preferable to 
theirenmity. Inthe expressions of | 
wards the faithful Chersonites, the 
more magnificent. The pride of the nation was grat- 
ified by the splendid and almost royal rations | 
stowed on their magistrate and his successors. A per- 
petual exemption from all duties was stipulated for 
their vessels which traded to the ports of the Black 
sea. A regular subsidy was promised, of iron, corn, 
oil, and every supply which could be useful 

peace or war. But it was thought that the Sarmatians 
were sufficiently rewarded by their deliverance fr 
impending ruin; and the « h to 
strict an economy, deducted some part of the expenses 
of the war from the gratifications which 
were allowed 


hostage 
of hono. rs and re wards, how 
oI his gratitude to- 
still 


emperor was 


dec e- 


Hi pre ror, pe rh ips Ww 


customary 


to that turbulent nation. 


E xaspe rated 
the Sarmatians soon forgot, with the lev- 
ity of barbarians, the 
they had so lately received, and the dangers which 
still threatened their safety. ‘Their inroads on the ter- 
ritory of the empire provoked the indignation of Con- 
stantine to leave them to their fate ; 
opposed 


Expulsion of the by this ippare nti ne glect, 
Sarmatians ] 
A. D. 334 ' 
services which 


and he no longer 


the ambition of Geberic, a renowned warrior, 


who had rece ntly ascended the Gothic thr W isu- 
mar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and unassisted, | 

defended his dominions with undaunted courage, wa 
vanquished and slain in a ¢ecisive battle, which swe p 


away the flower of the Sarmatian youth. 


der of the nation embrace 


l the desperat expedient of 
arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herds- 
men, by whose tumultuary aid, they revenged t le- 
feat, and expelled the invader from their ‘ 
But they soon discovered that they had ex 
foreign for a domestic enemy, m 
more implacable. Enraged by their forme 
elated by their present glory, the slaves, t 
name of Limigantes, claimed and us it I . 
sion of the country which they h I 
masters, unable to withstand the ungoverned fury of 











the populace, preferred the hardships of exi ‘ 
tyranny of theirservants. Some of the fugitive Sar- 
matians solicited a less ignominious de pendence, - 
der the hostile | of the Gotl A more 
merous band retired b the Carpathi n t 
' 

among the Quadi, their German alli wi f 
admitted to share a pe flu 3 aste uncultiv i 
land. Sut the far greater | f ist | nati 
turned their eyes towards the fruitful province of 
Rome ° Imploring Lhe rotectl I i 
the emperor, they solemnly | ised, : i 
peace, and as soldiers in war, the most 
ity to the empire which should graciously receive th 
into its bosom. According to the maxims adopted | 
Probus and his successors, the offer f this 
colony were eagerly accepted ; id a competent por- 
tion of lands in the provinces of P: l I a 
Macedonia, and Italy, wer immediately Ssl 

y The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are re ed so brok 
imperfect a manner, that T have een obliged to. npare the 
ing writers who mutually supply,correct, and illustrate, each other 
Those who will take the same trouble, may acquire a right of criti 


cising my narrative Ammianus, I. xvii. c. 12 Anonym. Valesian 


p. 715 Eutropius, x. 7 Sextus Rufus de Provinciis. c. 26, viia 
Orat. i. p. 9. and Spanheim Comment 94. Hieronym. in Cl 
Buseb.in Vit. Constantin. |. iv. c.6. Socrates, |. i. c. 18 Sox 
meno, !.i.c.8. Zosimus, |. ii. p. 108. Jor leade Reb. Geticis 
22. Isidorus in Chron. p. 709,; in Hist. Gothorum Grot a 

tin. Porphyrogenitus de Administrat mperii, c. 53. p. 208. edit 


Meursii 


DECLINE 


¢ 1 
and 


AND FALL Cuap. XVIII. 
the habitation and subsistence of three hundred thou- 
sand Sarmatians.’ 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, Death 


” of Constantine, 

; , A. D. 335, July 

pliant nation, Constantine asserted the 25 F 

majesty of the Roman empire; and the ambassadors 
of A‘thiopia, Persia, and the most remote countries of 
India, congratulated the and pr of his 
government. If he reckoned, among favours of 
fortune, the death of of his nephew, 
if his wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted 
well 1s public felicity, till the thir- 
which none of his 


ind funeral 


and by accepting the homage of. a sup- 


peace Ssperity 
the 
his eldest son, 
and perhay 
flow of private as 
tieth year of his reign; a period 


lees Sssors, Since August S 


pre had been permitted to 
celebrate ( stantine survived that solemn festival 
ibout ten months: and, at the mature age of sixty-four, 
ifter a short illness, he ended his memorable life, at 
the palace of Aquy n,in the suburbs 4. D. 337, May 
f Nicomedia, whither he had retired a2 


for the benefit of the air, and with the hope of recruit- 
ing his exhauste é th by the use of the warm 
ba . The ex ive dem trati f crief, or 
least of mourni . ) ed whatever had been prac- 
tise I y f ( cas Notwi nding the 
claims of the s: nd pe ple of ancient Rome, the 
corpse of th de sed emperor, according to his last 
request, was t ed t the city, which was dest - 
ed to preserv e name and memory of its founder. 
The body of Const ine, adorned with the vain sym- 
hols of ore ‘ 3. it pul i€ and d ule i. Was depos- 
l l on v en bed in one of the ipartments of the 
| which for that purp e had been sy endidly 
fur ed ii inated The forn f the court 
were ly ma ined Every day att! inted 
~ tl pri Cl} | licers ¢ 1 the tat 1 iriny id 
1 i t I ning t per Tt their ve- 
eign t k i composed e, 
ered their respecttul hom iS Sé y asi ul 
been I ive From motives of policy, this theatri- 
cal es t n was for i time continued; ni 
‘ fl I et the ! ! remarking 
( tant e, by per e ot 
ven, t 1 afte i f 
B this ‘ I 
t ° \ 
v t t A nost t [ is 
‘ ! ibiect na | ‘ 
yt i rtod I nis 
f I f iste nd f who 
1 with h revere la in nate 
‘ f thei ‘ re en red in 
ecret e his two nephew Dal- 
nati LH from the re which he 
i ' ire 
Wea t fec \ the « t of 
( ft ve 
i } V ‘ 
‘ \ } 
’ | yt \ v1 " 
1 { os } eetod ‘ nse 
ad ty i é t e eT Tl 
| vhict ted t ( i 
t f pe ra ) ( 
i well a Insl 
} peri r f ‘ ire { ¢ e, th 
er of f ‘ and 
impend threat 1 the iDLIC, 
from t rl | vi were 
I < \ ( ® \ ré thre metan 
ce ‘ f Ind l } ~ of the 
ens é = t w im t be pplied to the const of 
‘ : ( I'he presented shining gems, and un 
now ?. The rotested their kings 1 erected statues 
> res ea en es of ( f 
» Funus relatum f st nT 3, quod « P. I errime 
tulit Aur \ ( at bine i for himself a 
tately tomly t {the Holy A } | c.f 
The best, and indeed almost the only, account of the as, den 


funeral of Con yntained in the fourth book of his 


Life, by Eusebi 
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not connected by the tender sympathy of fraternal affe af | the imperial house, served only to convince mankind, 


with zeal and 
declaration wa 
that they would suffer. none, 
if their lamented monarch, to reign 
-- The younger Dalmatius, 
collateral relations by the 
3st, is allowed to have in- 
of the ae of the creat 
. he does not appear 


intrigue was conducted 


mud and 
procured from the troops, 
exce pt 


tion. The 
secrecy, till a lk unanimou 
the 
R man 
unite d 
friend 


sons ¢ 
over the 
who was 
ties of 
herited 


Constantine 


enipire 
with his 
8 ry p and inter 
a conside rab le 


but, 


share 


on this oecasi 


to have concerted any measures Ve supporting, by 
arms, the just claims which himself and his royal 
brother derived from the liberality of their uncle. As- 
tonished and overwhelmed DY the tide of popul ir fury, 
they seem to have remained without the power f flioht 
or of resistance, in the hands of their implacable ene- 
mies. Their fate was ispended till the arrival 

Constantius, the second,® and perhaps the most fa- 


voured, of the sons of Constantine. 
Massacre of t The voice of the dyin 


ene recommended the care ot his funeral t 


piety of ¢ tar by th 


g emperor had 


the 
vicinity of his east 
dilive 


mrovern 


yrince, 





vuld easily prev 


vent the 


distant 


had 


their 


As soon as he 


here, Who vealed iu 
nd Gaul. 


nee of his b 


nent of Htaly 





take possession of the palace of Constantinople, his 
first care was to remove the Ip] ehensions of his kins- 
men, by a solemn oath, which he pledged for their 


find 
onsclence 


promise. ‘The 


security His next employment was to some 


whien rit re is isc 


specious pre tence 


from the obligation of an 








arts of fraud were made subse lent to the designs of 
cruelty ; and a manifest f ery W ittested by a per- 
son of the most sacred character | 1 the hands of 
the bishop of Nicomedia, Constantius re ived a fatal 
gS il, { ned to b the cvenuine testament of his 
father: in which the npe expre i his suspi 
t t he had been p ed bv his | hers: and <« 
jured his sons to revenge | leath, and to consult 
their own safety, by the punishment of the guilty 
Whatever reasons might have been alleged by thes 
unfortunate princes to defend their lif nd honor 
acainst so incre dit e an cf tion, ft y were silt cf 
by the furious clamour ft soldiers » declared 
themselves, it once, t f mies, thet judare 3, and 
their executioners. The pirit, i even tl fi 
of legal proe were t ly violated in 
promiscuous massacre ; \ [ volved the two unc 
of Const inti . SEeVE rT his ¢ sins, f wl n D | lla- 
tius and Hannibalianus were the most illustr Ss, the 
patrician Optatus, wv had married a sister of the lat 
emperor, and the prefect Ablavius, whose power and 
riches had in red him with s pes of obtaining 
the p irpl ° it it vere neces ar’ t ivoravate the 
horrors of this | Vy sce , wen t add, that Con- 
stantius himself had espoused the daughter of his unck 
Julius, and that he had bestowed |} ister Inn 
his cousin H thaliar I f Ices, VW ! 

the policy of ¢ stantine, recardle of the publie pre- 
judice,® had formed between tl veral branc s of 

b Eusebius (1). iv. c. 6.) term tes his nar this loyal de 
ration of the troops, and avoids all the vidious circumstances of 
the subsequent masen 

The character of Dalmatius is advantageously ug oncisely 

jrawn by Eutropius. (x. 9 D tius Cesar prosperr indole 
neque patruo absi s haud nw t, Oppressus est factione m 
tar As | 1 Jer rod Alex ian ¢ iicle mention the 
third wear of the Cesena ‘ ‘ 1 not comme etill the 1st 
24th of Septembe A.D 7, it is ee it these mi rv f s 
continued above ft a 

1 IT have relate : r ¢ t thre ithorit fP 
storgius ce. 16. I f sucha vas ever used by ¢ s 
tine and ! idhere vas las vi e ' ' 
had serve immediate purpose Athanasius (tom. i. p. St 
mentions the oath which Constantius bad taken for the security of 


his kinesmen 
Che authority of P) 
ficient to establish a simi 


ilostorgius is 


ar fact, 


80 suspicious 


that 
which G on has 


it is not snf 


nserted in hi 


history as certain, while in the note itself, he seems to be doubtful 
concerning it G.} 
e Conjugia sobrinarum diu ignorata, tempore addito percrebuisse 
Tacit. Annal. xii. 6. and Lipsius ad lo The repeal of the ancient 
v, and the practice of five hundred years, were sufficient to era 


' succeeded by a new division of the pro- 


Idat. in 


that these prince es were as cold to the endearments of 
conjugal affection, as they were insensible to the ties 
of consanguinity, and the moving entreaties of youth 
ind innocence. Of so numerous a family, Gallus and 
Julian alone, the two youngest children of Julius Con- 
stantius, were saved from the hands of the assassins, 
till their rage, satiated with’ slaughter, had in some 
The emperor Constantius, who, 
in the absence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious 


measure subsided. 


| to guilt and reproach, discovered, on some future oc- 


faint and transient remorse for those cruelties 
which the perfidious counsels of his ministers, and the 
irresistible violence of the troops, had extorted from 
his unexperienced youth.! 

The massacre of the Flavian race was 


casions, 


Division of the 
emp! 
A. D. 337. 
Sept. 11. 





vinces ; which was ratified in a personal 
interview of the three brothers. Con- 
stantine, the eldest of the Cesars, obtained, with a cer- 
tain pre-eminence of rank, the possession of the new 
which bore his own name and that of his 
Thrace, and the countries of the east, were 
illotted for the patrimony of Constan — and Con- 
st acknowledged the lawful sovereign of 
ica, and the western Ilyricum. "The armies 
to their here ditary rivht; and the y conde- 
after some delay, to accept from the Roman 
1¢ title of When they first assumed 
the reigns of government, the eldest of these princes 
ty-one, the second twenty, and the third only 
seventeen, years of age.® 

While the martial nations of Europe g 
followed the standards of his brothers, 
Constantius, at the head of the effemi- 

ite troops of Asia, was left to sustain the weight of 
he Persian war. At the decease of Constantine, the 
throne of the east was filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, 
las, and grandson of Narses, who, after the 
ry of Galerius, had humbly confessed the superi- 
ority poe the Roman power. Although S:; apor was in 
he thirtieth year of his long reign, he was still in the 
vigour of youth, as the date of his accession, by a ver 


( pits il, 
fathe r.8 


wns was 
Italy, Afr 


submitted 


as 


sce nee d, 


Augustus. 


senat t 


was twen 





Sapor king of 
Persia, 


A. D. 310. 


misc 
rms 


strange fatality, had prece ded that of his birth. The 
vife of Hlenmeus remained pregnant at the time of 
her husband’s death; and the uncertainty of the sex, 

well as of the event, excited the ambitious hopes 
of the princes of the house of Sassan. The apprehen- 


ns of civil war were at length removed, by the posi- 
the Magi, that the widow of Hor- 


1, and would safely produce a son. 


ve assurance of 
1z had cones 


Obedient to 


ive 


















it to the voice of superstition, the Persians pre- 
d he prejudices of the Romans; who still considered the mar- 
‘ is german as a species of imperfect incest Augustin 
te Dei, xv. 6.) and Jutian, whose mind w bisssed by su- 
tio 1 resentment, stigmatizes these unnatural alliances be- 
tween his own cousins, with the opprobrious epithet of yamor rs ov 
t. v 208 The jurisprudence of the canons has 
1 and enforced this prohibition, withont being able to 
ice it either into the civil or the common law of Europe. See, 
on the subject of these marriages, Taylor's Civil Law, p. 331. Brouer 
de Jure Connub. |. ii. ¢. 12. Hericourt des Loix Ecelesiastiques, part 
iii. c. 5. Fleury Instit ns du Droit Canoniqne. tom. i. p. 231. 
Paris, 1767, and Fra-Paolo Istoria de! Concilio Tritent. |. viii 
‘J in (ad S. P.Q. Athen. p. 270.) charges bis cousin Constan- 
tius with the whole guilt of a massacre, from whieh he himself so 
rrowly escaped. His assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, who, 
or reasons of a very dilerent iture, Was not less an enemy of 
Constantius. (tom. i. p. 856 Zosimus joins in the same accusation 
But t ibbreviators, Eutropius and the Victors, use very 
qu g expressions sinente potius quam jubente *incertum 
qu i oO = t tum 
lis d inions com ed Gaul, Spain, and England, which his 
bestowed vpon him when he named him Cesar. It appears 
iT) e also Chro n. Alex. p. 670 The first division 
K e at ( stanti: e the year after Christ, 337. The 
wing vear the three brothers joined each other in Pannonia, in 
order to make some rations in this first distribution Constan- 
tius then obtained possession of Conatantinople and of Thrace. The 
changes which were made in the dominions of Constantine, and in 
those of Constans, are explained so obscurely, that I shall not ven- 
ture to determine any thing concerning them See Tillemont, Uis- 
toire des Empereurs, vie de Constance. art. 2.)—G. 
h Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. |. iv. ¢.69. Zosimus, I. il. p. 117 


Chron. See two notes of Tillemont, Hist. des Empercura, 
tom, iv. p. 1086—1091 The reign of the eldest brother at Constanm- 
e is noticed « y in the Alexandrian Chronicle 
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pared, without delay, the ceremony of his coronation. | 
| of 


A royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, was 
exhibited in the midst of the palace ; the diadem was 
placed on the spot, which might be supposed to con- 
ceal the future heir of Artaxerxes, and the prostrate 
satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and insen- 
sible sovereign.' If any credit can be given to this 
marvellous tale, which seems however to be counte- 
nanced by the manners of the people, and by the ex- 
traordinary duration of his reign, we must admire not 
only the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In the soft 
sequestered education of a Persian haram, the royal 
youth could discover the importance of the 
vigour of his mind and body; his personal 
merit, deserved a throne , on which he had bee 1 seated, 
while he was yet unconscious of the duties and temp- 
tations of absolute power. His minority w : 
to the almost inevitable calamities of domest d; 
his capital was surprised and plundered by Thair, a 
powerful king of Yemen, or Arabia; and th 
of the royal family was degraded by the captivity of a 
princess, the sister of the deceased king. But as soon 


exercising 


ind, by 


is exposed 


ic diseor 


majesty 


as Sapor attained the age « f manhood, the presumptu- 
ous Thair, his nation and his e« untry, teil beneath the 


first effort of the young warrior ; who used his victory 
with so judicious a mixture of r 
that he obtained from the fears and gratitude of t 


. ne ! 
imour anda ¢ 


Arabs, the title of Doulacnaf, or protector of the ni ! 
rans af  Mews- The ambition of te Persian, to wh 
potamia and his enemies ascribe the virtues of a sol- 


Armenia 


dier anda 
the desire of revenging the 
of wresting from the 


statesman, was animate 
disgrace of his tathers, and 


Romans the 





hands of the 


vinces beyond the Tigris. ‘The military fame of Con- 
stantine, and the real or apparent strength of his | - 
ernment, suspended the attack; and while the hostile 


resentinent, tis 


conduct of Sapor provoked th« 


negotiations amused the patience, of the Imy 
court. The death of Constantine was the signal of 
war,* and the actual condition of the Syrian and A - 
nian frontier, seemed to encourage the Persia ry 
prospect of arich spoil, and an easy conquest T) 


example of the massacres of the palace, iftus 
spirit of licentiousness and sedition among the troops 
of the east, who were no longer rest ed by thet 
habits of obedience to a veteran comma! By 
prudence of Constantius, who, from th ti Ww wit 
his brothers in Pannonia, immediately ha ed t 
banks of the Euphrates, the legions wi - 
stored to a sense of duty and discipline; but the s 

of anarchy had permitted Sapor to form th 


Nisibis, and to occupy several of the most in 


fortresses of Mesopotamia.’ In Armenia, tl 

‘Tiridates had long enjoyed the peace and ¢ y wl 
he deserved by his valour and fidelity to the cause of 
Rome. The firm alliance which he maintained wit 
Constantine, was productive of spiri l as we f 
t mporal benefits ; by the conver » of ‘Tirid 


lied to that of 


tablished fi 


character of a saint was ap 
christian faith was preache 
Euphrates to the shores of the Caspian, and Armenia 
was attached to the empire by the double ties of policy 
and religion. But as many of the Armenian 
still refused to abandon the plurality of their gods and 
of their wives, the public tranquillity was 
a discontented faction, which insulted the 


na mi ti 


Dp 
t 
i ind es 
t 


ri ble S 


di turbed by 


i Agathias, who 


lived in the sixth century, is the author of t 
story, (I. iv. p. 135. edit. Louvre He derived his information f 
some extracts of the Persian Chronicles, obtained and translated 
the interpreter Sergius, during his embassy at tha yurt I cor 
nation of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by Shikard, 
(Tarikh. p. 116.) and D'Herbelot. (Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 763 


j D'Herhelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 764 

k Sextus Rufus, (c. 26.) who on this 
authority, affirms, that the Pe n vain for peace, 
Constantine was preparing to marcli against them: yet 
rior weight of the testimony of Eusebius, 
preliminaries, if not the ratification, of the treaty 
Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 420. 

Jullan. Orat.i 





weasion is no contemptible 


sians sued 





and t 
the supe 
admit 
rillemont, 


ht t 
obliges us to 


Pp. = 
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of their sovereign, and impatiently « xpected the hour 
his th. He died at length after a 

relon of fift years, and the f 
of the Armenian monarchy expired 
His lawful heir was driven 


priests were 


deat 
D. 342 
V-SLX rtune 


with Tiridates. 
into exile, the christian 
either murdered or expelled from their 
s, the barbarous tribes of solicit- 
nd two of the 
most powe rful governors, usurping the ensigns or the 
if royalty, implored the 
anda « pene a the 


riIsons. 


Albania were 
from their mountains; and 


churches 


ed to desce 


powers assistance ot Sapor, 


their cities to the Persian gar- 


christian party, under the guidance of 


the chbishop of Artaxata, the immediate successor of 
St. Gregory the illuminator, had recourse to the piety 
ot ¢ istantit Aiter the oubles had continued about 


three years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the house- 


hold, executed with suecess the imperial commission 
of restoring Chosroes, the son of ‘Tiridates, to the 
throne of his fathers, of distributt honours and re- 





wards ar ge the faithful servants of the house of Ar- 
saces, f proclaiming a general amnesty, which 
was accepter y the greater part of the rebellious 
satraps. But the Romans derived more honour than 
advantage trom this revolution. (host 3 Was a prince 
of a puny stature id a pusillanimous spirit. Unequal 
to ti igues ot war, ave e tothe society ot inkind, 
hie ew fr nis ¢ il to a retired palace, which 
h it banks of the er Eleutherus, and in the 
centre of a shady grove; where he consumed his vacant 
I rs in the rural sports of hunting and hawking. ‘To 
( e thi i ea he submitted to the cond! 
I S Ol pea Whi sap r condescended to impe Se; 
payl t of t tri te, and the restitution of 
fert vince of Atropatene, which the courage 
iri the v I i ms t ds eri , had 
i ) © Arime ret 
1) o the | the re t I P An 
i 1 ( ft the ¢ 
A D Mm, 
were I ed DY 1 ( Hties i 
Py nw TT) irre ir ineursi of the light 
‘ ely spread ter devastati beyond 
{ I 8 DeVe the | ! tes, trom the gates 
t Cte ! i ; thi ctve ser- 
ew ert yt \ 3s ot the de t, who 
| ! irl eTes et some of 
| ( r ¢ t | ty i 
hye en their doubt fidelity 
t | ve important ope- 
i were ted V jual vigour; 
Rion re ( tered each 
j fie \ hich 4 tan- 
t ! con inded in pe rhe event of the 
l adv the Ron but in the 
‘ i \} ent : a 
’ | eC 1A. Dw 
\ 7 f Sj oar etir | 
‘ "Tic 
| } igri V 
¢ ‘ ‘ e Vi re f Hille 
la Dp, will y the bour of hi 
| ( M f¢ é } ¢. 89.1 .e 
1--9. p. 226—2 rhe fect ag ment between the vague hints 
f the conten ir orat d circumetat i! narrative of the 
nat | es t tormer, and weight to the lat 
er I é M oxé I e likewise observed, that the 
name of A oO s nda few yeurs bef in a civil office of in 
or unity Fee ( rv, { i. 2 od, tom. Vi. p ) 
Anmmianu i ves a lively description of the wandering 
ind predatory life of the Saracer who hed from the confines 
f Assyria to th utaracts of the Nile It appears from the adve 
tures oO M “ Jerom | f 1 20 entertaining a 
‘ t é gher 1 hetween Berwa and Edessa was infested 
ese tf ers See H onym. tom.) p. 2 
We tak fron Eutroy t the genera 1 of the war, (x. 
( \ Pe é 1 et Via perpessus, se pe captis oppidis, 
obese urt us sia exercithhus ' lum@que ei contra Baporem 
prosperum prelium fait, nisi quod apud Singaram, & his honest 
‘ int is cor ed e hints of Amm is, Rufus, and Jerom 
he two first ‘ of J n the third oration of Libanius, 
exhibita more flatt | ure er ' i of both those 
or or flier the deat Consta s whi t restores us to the 
possess f the tr ‘ own character, and that of 
the emperor he comme ’ of Spanheim on the st oration ot 
Julian, is fus earned Seg ikewise the judicious observa 
{ ‘I m Hist. des Empere , tom, iv. p. Gut 
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numerous pioneers, he surrounded in one day with a 
deep ditch, and a lofty rampart. His formidable host, 
when it was drawn out in order of battle, covered the 
banks of the river, the adjacent heights, and the whole 
extent of a plain of above twelve miles, which sepa- 
rated the two armies. Both were alike impatient to 
engage ; but the barbarians, after a slight resistance, 
fled in disorder; unable to resist, or desirous to weary, 
the strength of the heavy legions, who, fainting with 
heat and thirst, pursued them across the plain, and cut 
in pieces a line of cavalry, clothed in complete armour, 
which had been posted before the gates of the camp to 
protect their retreat. Constantius, who was hurried 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, to re- 
strain the ardour of his troops, by representing to them 
the dangers of the approaching night, and the certainty 
of completing their suecess with the return of day. As 
they depended much more on their own valour than 
on the experience or the abilities of their chief, they 
silenced by their clamours timid remonstrances ; 
and rushing with fury to the charge, filled up the 
ditch, broke down the rampart, and dispersed them- 
through the to recruit their exhausted 
strength, and to enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. 
But the prudent Sapor had watched the moment of 
victory. His army, of which the greater part, securely 
poste d on the heights, had been spectators of the action, 
advanced in silence, and under the shadow of nicht; 
and his Persian archers, guided by the illumination of 
arrows on a disarmed 
The sincerity of history ! de- 
clares, that the Romans were vanquished with a dread- 
ful slaughter, and that the flying remnant of the legions 
Even 
confessing that the glory 
by the disobedience of his 
soldiers, chooses to draw a veil over 


his 


selves tents 


the camp, poured a shower of 


and licentious crowd. 


was exposed to the most intolerable hardships. 
the tenderness of panegyric, 
of the emperor was sullied 
the circumstance 


of this me lancholy retreat, Yet one of those venal 


orators, so jealous of the fame of Constantius, relates 
with amazing coolness an act of such incredible cruel- 
ty, as, in the judgment of posterity, must imprint a 


far deeper stain on the honour of the imperial name. 


The son of Sapor, the he ir ¢ t his crown, nh i 1 bye en 
made a captive in the Persian camp. The unhappy 
youth, who might have excited the compass! yn of tine 
most Savage enemy, was scourged, tortured, and pub- 


licly executed by the inhuman Romans. 


W hatever adv intaves micht attend 

Siege of Nisibis. - os ~ . } ' 
the arms of Sapor in the field, though 

nine repeated victories diffused among the nations the 
fame of his valour and conduct, he could not hope to 
succeed in the execution of his designs, while the for- 
tified towns of Mesopotamia, and above all, the strong 


and ancient city ot Nisibis, remained in the possession 
of the Romans. In the space of twelve years, Nisibis, 
which, since the time of Lucullus, had 
esteemed the 


been dese rvedly 
bulwark of the east, sustained the mem- 


orable sieges against the power of Sapor; and the 


A. D. 338, 346, disappointed monarch, after urging his 

350 attacks above sixty, eighty, and an hun- 
dred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and igno- 
miny.’ This large and populous city was situated 


about two days journey from the Tigris, in the midst 
of a pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount 
Masius. A treble enclosure of brick walls was de- 


fended by a deep ditch ;* and the intrepid assistance of 


a 


p Acerrima nocturng concertatione pugnatum est, nostrorum co 
piis ingenti strage cofifossis. Ammian. xviii. 5. See likewise Eutro 
pius, x. 10. and 8. Rufus, ¢. 27 

q Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 133. with Julian. Orat. i. p. 24. and Span 
heim's Commentary, p. 179 

r See Julian. Orat.i. p Orat. ii. p. 62, &c. with the Commen 
tary of Spanheim, (p. 188—202.) who illustrates the circumstances, 
and ascertains the time, of the three sieges of Nisibis. Their dates 
are licewise examined by Tillemont. (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv 
p. 668, 671, 674.) Something is added from Zosimus, |. iii p. 15! 
and the Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 290. 

s Sallust. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit and Plutarch in Lucull. 
tom. iii. p. 184. Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred and fifty 
houses; the marshy lands produce rice and the fertile meadows, as 

Voi. .—2 E 


srosses, 
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Count Lucilianus, and his garrison, was seconded by 
the desperate courage of the people. The citizens of 
Nisibis were animated by the exhortations of their 
bishop,‘ inured to arms by the presence of danger, and 
convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a Persian 
colony in their room, and to lead them away into dis- 
tant and barbarous captivity. The event of the two 
former sieges elated their confidence, and exasperated 
the haughty spirit of the great king, who advanced a 
third time towards Nisibis, at the head of the united 
forces of Persia and India. The ordinary machines, 
invented to batter or undermine the walls, were ren- 
dered ineffectual by the superior skill of the Romans}; 
and many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor em- 
braced a resolution worthy of an eastern monarch, who 
believed that the elements themselves were subject to 
his power. At the stated season of the melting of the 
snows in Armenia, the river Mygdonius, which divides 
the plain and the city of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile," 
an inundation over the adjacent country. By the labour 
of the Persians, the course of the river was stopt be- 
low the town, and the waters were confined on every 
side by solid mounds of earth. On this artificial lake, 
a fleet of armed vessels, filled with soldiers, and with 
which discharged of five hundred 
pounds’ weight, advanced in order of battle, and en- 
gaged, almost upon a level, the troops which defended 
the ramparts. ‘The irresistible force of the waters was 
alternately fatal to the contending parties, till at length 
a portion of the walls, unable to sustain the aceumu- 
lated pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Persians 
vere instantly driven to the assault, and the fate of 
Nisibis depended on the event of the day. -The heavy- 
armed eavalry, who led the van of a deep column, 
were embarrassed in the mud, and great numbers were 
drowned in the unseen holes which had been filled by 
rushing waters. The elephants, made furious by 
their wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled 
down thousands of the Persian archers. The great 
king, who, from an exalted throne, beheld the misfor- 

nes of his arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, 
the sional of the retreat, and suspé nded for some hours 
the proseeution of the attack. But the vigilant citizens 
improved the opportunity of the night; and the return 
of day discovered a new wall of six feet in height, 
rising every moment to fill up the interval of the breach. 
Notwithstanding the disappointment of his hopes, and 
the loss of more than twenty thousand men, Sapor still 
pressed the reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate 
mness, which could have yielded only to the neces- 
sity of defending the eastern provinces of Persia 

formidable invasion of the Massagete.* 
by this intelligence, he hastily relinquished 
ge, and marched with rapid diligence from the 
banks of the Ticris to those of the Oxus. The danger 
and difficulties of the Scythian war engaged him soon 
afterwards to conelude, or at least to observe, a truce 
with the Roman emperor, which was equally grateful 
to both and Constantius himself, after the 
deaths of his two brothers, was involved, by the revo- 
the west, in a civil contest, which required 
and seemed to exceed the most viworous ¢ xertion of his 
undivided stre 


engines stenes 


the 


against a 


Alarmed 


the sl 


princes , 
lutions of 


noth. 














far as Mosul and the Tigris, are covered with the ruins of townsand 
vi »s. See Niebulr, Voyages, toi. ii. p. J00—309 

t The miracles which Theodoret (I. ii. ¢. 30.) ascribes to St. James, 
bishop of Edessa, were at least performed in a worthy cause, the 
defence of his country. He appeared on the walls under the figure 


of the Roman emperor, and sentan army of gnats tosting the trunks 
of the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new Sennacherib. 

u Julian. Orat. i. p. 27. Though Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 307.) allowsa 
very considerable swell to the Mygdonius, over which he saw a 
bridge of twelve arches; it is difficult, however, to understand this 
parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty river. There are many 
circumstances obscure, and almost unintelligible, in the description 
of these stupendous water-works 

x We are obliged to Zonaras (tom. ii. |. xiii. p. 11.) for this inva- 
sion of the Massagetea, which is perfectly consistent with the gene- 


| ral series of events, to which we are darkly led by the broken history 


of Ammiauus, 
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Civil war, and 
death of Con- 


years had scarcely elapsed before the 
stantine, - : 


A. D.349, sons of Constantine seemed impatient to 
March. convince mankind that they were inca- 
pable of contenting themselves with the dominions 
which they were unqualified to govern. The eldest of 
those princes soon complained, that he was defrauded 
of his just proportion of the spoils of their m 
kinsmen ; and though he might yield to tl 
guilt and merit of Constantius, he exacted f 
stans the cession of the African provinces, 
valent for the rich countries of Macedonia 
whieh his brother had he de 
matius. The want of 
experienced in a tedious and 
asperated the fierceness of his temper; an 
listened to those favourites, who suggesté 


urdere d 


s an equi- 
ind Greece, 

th of Dal- 
1 Constantin 


acquired by 
rity, W 
fruitless negociation, ex- 
1 he eagerly 


1 to him that 


t 
Since I ] 


iif 


his honour, as well as his interest, was concerned in 
the prosecution of the quarrel, At the | 1 of a 


tumultuary band, suited for rapine rather than for cor 


quest, he suddenly broke into the domini 
stans, by the way of the Julian Alps, and the count 
round Aquileia felt the first effects ef his resentment. 
The measures of Constans, who then resided in Dacia 





were directed with more prudence and ability. On 
the news of his brother’s invasion, he detached a select 
and disciplined body of his Illyrian troops, proposing 
to follow them in person, with the remainder of his 
forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants soon ter- 


minated the unnatural contest. sy the artful appear- 


ances of flight, Constantine was betrayed into an 
ambuscade, which had been coneealed in a wood, 
where the rash youth, with a few attendants, was sur- 


prised, surrounded, and slain. His b dy, after it had 
been found in the obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained 
the honours of an imperial sepulchre ; but his ] 
transferred their allegiance to the e« nqueror, who, re- 
fusing to admit his elder brother Constantius to 
share in these new ac: ons, maintained the 
puted possession of more than two-thirds of the Roma: 
empire.’ 


yrovinces 


juISsItl 





* ate of Constans himself was di 
Murder of Con- Phe fate « , . hi _ t , 


stand, layed about ten years longer, and th 
A. D. 350. revenge of his brother’s death w re- 
Febroary served for the more ignoble hand of a 


domestic traitor. 





pernicious tendency of the 


system introduced by Constantine was displayed in th 
feeble administration of his sons; who, by their vice 
and weakness, soon lost the esteem and affections of 


their people. The pride assumed by Constans 
the unmerited success of his arms, was render 

contemptible by his want of abilities and aj 
His fond partiality towards some German captives 


distinguished only by the charms of-youth, w ul 
object of scandal to the people ;* and Magnenti 
ambitious soldier, who was himself of barbarian ex- 
traction, was encouraged by the publie di tent t 
assert the honour of the Roman name.* The chos« 
bands of Jovians and Herculians, who acknowleda: 
Macnentius as their leader, maintained the most re 
spectable and important station in the imperial ¢ ap 
The friendship of Marcellinus, count of the sacred 


largesses, supplied with a liberal hand the means of 

y The causes and the events of this civil war are related with 
much perplexity and contradiction. I have chiefly followed Zona 
ras andthe younger Victor. The monody (ad caleem Eutronp. edit 
Havercamp.) pronounced on the death of Constantine might have 


been very instructive ; but prudence and false taste engaged the ora 
tor to involve himself in vague declamation 

z Quarum (gentium) obsides pretio qumesitos 
quod cultos habuerat, libidine hujusmodi 
Had not the depraved taste of Constans been publicly avowed, the 
elder Victor, who beld a considerable office in his brother's re 
would not have asserted it in such positive terms. 

a Julian. Orat. i. and ii. Zosim. }. ii. p. 134. Victor in Epitom 
There is reason to believe that Magnentius was born in one of those 
barbarian colonies which Constantius Chlorus had 
Gaul. (See this History, p. 132.) His behaviour may 


pueros venustiore 
} 


arsisse pro cert sbetur 


est 


remind us of 


iblished in 


the patriot earl of Leicester, the famous Simon de Montfort, who 
could persuade the good people of England, that he, a Frenchman by 
birth, had taken arms to deliver them from foreign favourit 
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After the partition of the empire, three | seduction. 
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The soldiers were convinced, by the most 
specious arguments, that the republic summoned them 
break the ot and, by 
the choice of an active and vigilant prince, to reward 
the same virtues which had raised the ancestors of the 
degener te Constans from private to the 
thr of the wo As soon as the conspiracy was 
ripe for execution, Marcellinus, under the pretence of 
celebrating his son’s birth-day, ¢ 
tainment to the 7 

court of Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. 
The intemperance of the feast was artfully protracted 


to bonds hereditary servitude : 


condition 
rie 
ave a splendid enter- 


: ' 
lustrious and honourable persons of the 


till avery late hour of the night; and the unsuspecting 
ruests were ti mpted to indulge thems« lves in a dan- 
cerol id guilty freedom of conversation. On a sud- 
den the d s were thrown open, and Magnentius, who 
had retired for a few moments, returned into the apart- 
ment, inve d with the diadem and purple. ‘The con- 
spirat instantly luted him with the titles of Au- 
rustus and « iper The s irprise, the terror, the 
intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ig- 
norance of the rest of the assembly, prompted them to 
join their voices to the general acclamation. The 
uards ustened to take the oath of fidelity; the rates 
i the town we shut; and before th dawn of day, 
M iti I master of the t ps and treasure 
of the p lace nd city of Autun. By his secrecy and 
diligence he entertained some hopes of surprising the 
person of Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent 


forest his favourite amusement of hunting, or perhaps 
rivate and criminal nature. 
llowed him, however, an 
1 


lesertion of his soldiers 


some ple asures of a more | 
The rapid progress of 


instant for flight, the 
d subjec 


fame a 


ugh tne ¢ 


al jects deprived him of the power of resistance. 
Before he could reach a sea-port in Spain, where he 
intended to embark, he was overtaken near Helena, at 
he foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light cavalry, 
whose chief, re less of the sanctity of a temple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son ot 
Constantine ; 

Ass 1s the death of Constans had Magnentius and 
decided this ¢ isy but Important reve lu- a nits oe 
tion, the example of the court of Autun 4. D. 250 
was imitated by the provinces of the March 1 





west. Th t iority of Ma mentins was 2¢ kne We 
ed t} ich the whole extent of the two great pree- 
fect ; of Gaul and Italy; and the usurper prepared, 
DY every act tL oppre ssion, to collect a tre isure, which 
might discharge the obligation of an immense donative, 
and supply the expenses of a civil w The martial 
countries of Illyricum, from the Danube to the extre- 
mity of Gree id long obeyed the government of 
Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for the simplicity 
of hts manners, and who had acquired some reputation 
by his experience and services in ' Attached by 
habit, by duty, and bi itude, house of Con- 
stantine. he immediately gave the strongest assurances 
to the only sur r son of his fate master, that he 
W uld ex] with ul tke lelity, his person and 
his troops, to inflict a just revenge on the traitors of 
Gaul. But le s of V etranio were sed ced, 
rather than provoked, by the example of rebellion; 
their leader betrayed a want of firmness, or a 


wa 





ol incerity 3 <¢ d his ambition de rived a spe cious 


pretence from the approbation of the princess Constan- 
tina. That cruel and aspiring Woman, who had ob- 
tained from the eat Co ine, her father, the rank 
I incient city | once fl ed under the name of I e- 
r re ius Mela, ) rhe mi ence of Constantine gave 
t new splendour, and his mother’s r ne Hele ia called 
KIne) hecar e sent of a bishop, who long afterwards transferred 
ST lence to Perpignan, the ¢ 1 of modern Rousillor See 
D’Anvi Not de 'Ancienne Gaule, p. 280 Longunerue Descrip 
tion de la France, p. 223 d the Marca His; ’ i. c. 2. 
Zosimus, b. ti. p. 119, 120. Zonaras, tom. ii. |. xiii. p. 13.and the 
Abbreviators 
1 Eutropius (x, 10 describes Vetranio with more temper, and 
probably w more truth, than either of the two Victors. Vetranio 
was born of obscure parents in the wildest part of Mwsia; and so 
much had his education been neglected, that, after his elevation, he 
studied the alphabet 
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of Augusta, placed the diadem with her own hands on 
the head of the Illy rian general ; and seemed to ¢ xpect 
from victory, the accomplishment of those un- 
bounded hopes, of which she had been disappointed 
by the death of her husband Hannibalianus, Perhaps 
it was without the consent of Constantina, that the 
new emperor formed a necessary, though dishonourable, 
alliance, with the usurper of the west, whose purple 
was so recently stained with her brother’s blood.° 

The intelligence important 


his 


Constantius re of these 


fuses to retreat, events, which so deeply affected the 

A.D. 340. honour and safety of the imperial house, 
recalled the arms of Constantius from the inglorious 
prosecution of the Persian war. He recommended the 


care of the east to his lieutenants, and afierwards to 
his cousin Gallus, whom he raised from a prison to a 
throne; and marched re Europe, with a mind 


agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, of grief and 
indignation. On his arrival at Heraclea in Thrace, 
the emperor gave audience to the ambassadors of 
Magnentius and Vetranio. The first author of the 
conspiracy, Marcellinus, who in some measure had 
be stowe' | the purple on his new master, boldly accepted 
this dangerous commission; and his three colleagues 
were selected from the illustrious personages of the 
state and army. ‘These deputies were instructed to 
soothe the resentment, and to alarm the fears, of Con- 
stantius. They were empowered to offer him the 


friendship and alliance of the yrinces, to ce- 
ment their union by a double marriage ; of Constantius 


with hter of ne 


western } 


the daug 


, and of Magnentius 
himself with the ambitious Constantina; and to ae- 
knowledge in the se ty the pre-eminence of rank, 


which might justly b claimed by the emperor of the 
east. Should pride and mistaken piety urge him to 
refuse these equitable conditions, the rs 
were ordered to expatiate on the inevitable ruin which 


must attend his rashness, if he ventured to provoke the 


ambassad¢ 


le 


sovereigns of the west to exert their superior strength; 
and to ¢ mploy against him that valour, those abilities. 
and those legions, to which the house of Constantine 
had been indebted for many triumphs. Such propo- 
sitions and such arguments appeare | to deserve the 
most serious attention; the answer of Constantius w 
deferred till the next day; and as he had reflected on 
the importance of justifying a civil war in the opinion 
of the people, he thus addresse: 1 his council, who list- 
ened with re or affected credulity: “ Last night,”’ 
said he, - I retired to re st, the shade of th great 
Constantine, embracing the corpse of my murdered | 
brother, rose before my eyes; his we ll-known voice 
1wakened me to revenge, forbade me to despair of th 
republic, and assured me of the suecess and immortal 
glory which would crown the justice of my arms.” 
‘The authority of such a vision, or rather of the prince 
who a les ue d it , Sile need every a ul t, and excluded all 
negociation. The ignominious terms of peace were 
rejected with disdain. One of the ambassadors of the 
tyrant was dismissed with the haughty answer of Con- 
stantius ; his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges 
of the law of nations, were put in irons ; and the con- 
tending powers prepared to wage an implac able war.! 
Deposes Vetr Such was the conduct, eee suc 1 per- 
A.D. 350. D » haps was the duty, of : brother of 
Constans towards the pe mae S$ usurper of Gaul. 
The situation and charactet Vetranio admitted of 
milder measures; and the lie of the eastern empcror 
was directed to disunite his antagonists, and to sepa- 
rate the forces of Ilyricum from the cause of rebellion. 
It was an easy task to deceive the frankness and sim- 
plicity of Vetranio, who, fluctuating some time between 
the opposite views of honour and interest, displayed t 
the world the insincerity of his temper, and was in- 
sensibly engaged in the snares of an artful negociation. 


e The doubtful, fluctuating conduct 
lianin his first oration, and 
discusses the situation and behav 


of Vetranio is described hy Ju 
y explained by Spanheim, who 
iour of Constantina. 

f See Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum, p 


accuratel 


o~ 
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Constantius acknowledged him as a legitimate and 


,| equal colleague in the empire, on condition that he 


| would renounce his disgraceful alliance with Magnen- 
tius, and ap point a place of interview on the frontiers 
of their respective provinces ; where they might pledge 
their friendship by mutual vows of fidelity, and regulate 
by common consent the future operations of the civil 
war. In consequence of this agreement, Vetranio ad- 
vanced to the city of Sardica,® at the head of twenty 
thousand horse, and a more numerous body of infantry ; 3 
a power so far superior to the forces of Constantius, 
that the Illyrian emperor appeared to command the life 
and fortunes of his rival, who, depending on the sue- 
cess of his private negociations, had seduced the troops, 
and undermined the throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, 
who had secretly embraced the party of Constantius, 
prepared in his favour a public spect icle, calculated to 
dise over and inflame the passions of the multitude.” 


The united armies were commanded to assemble in a 
large plain near the city. In the centre, according to 
the rules of ancient discipline, a military tribunal, or 


rather scaffold, was erected, from whence the emperors 
were accustomed, on solemn and important occasions, 
to harangue the troops. The well-ordered ranks of 
Romans and barbarians, with drawn swords, or with 
erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and the co- 
horts of infantry, distinguished by the variety of their 


| arms and ensigns, formed an immense circle round the 


the 


mnetimes 


tribunal; and 
serve d W 


clamour or of 


attentive silence which they pre- 
interrupted by loud bursts of 
applau In the presence of this for- 
midable assembly, the two emperors were called upen 
to explain the oe of public affairs: the prece- 
dency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of Con- 
stantius; and thou ch he was indifferently skilled in 
the rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these 
difficult circumstances, with firmness, dexterity, and 
eloquence. The first part of his oration seemed to be 
pointed only against the tyrant of Gaul; but while he 
tragically lamented the cruel murder of Constans, he 
insinuated, that none, except a brother, could claim a 
right to th ion of his brother. He displayed, 
with some complacency, the glories of his imperial 
ace; and recalled to the memory of the troops, the 
val 


as 5S 


se. 


arts of 


e success 


ur, the triumphs, the liberality of the great Constane 
tine, to whose sone they had engaged their allegiance 
by an oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his 
most favoured servants had tempted them to violate. 
| The officers, ie surrounded the tribunal, and were 


instructed to act their parts in this extraordinary scene, 
confessed irresistible power of reason and elo- 
quence, by saluting the emperor Constantius as their 
lawful ‘sovereigt The contagion of loyalty and re- 
was communicated from rank to rank; till 
the plain of Sardica re sounded with the universal ac- 


the 


pentance 


clamation ef ** Away with these upstart usurpers! 
Long life and vietory to the son of Constantine! Under 
his banners alo ne we will fight and conquer.” The 
shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, the fierce 
clashing of their arms, astonished and subdued the 
courage ¢ of Vetranio, who stood, amidst the defection 
ot his followers, in anxious and silent suspense. In- 
stead of embracing the last refuge of generous despair, 
he tamely submitted to his fate; and taking the dia- 
dem from his head in the view of both armies, fell 
prostrate at the feet of his, conqueror. Constantius 
used his victory with prudence and moderation; and 


raising from the ground the aged suppliant, whom he 


affected to style by the endearing name of father, he 
eave him his hand to descend from the throne. The 


city of Prusa was assigned for the exile or retirement 


if the abdicated monare h, who live d six years in the 
g Zonaras, tom. ii. |. xiii. p. 16. TT he position of Sardica, near the 
moder a y of Sophia, appears better suited to this interview than 





the situation of either N: iissus or Sirmium, where it is placed by Je- 
r m, Socrates, and Sozomen 

h See the two first orations of Julian, particularly p. 31.; and Zo- 
simus, |. ii. p. 122. The distinct narrative of the historian serves to 


| illustrate t the diffuse, but vague, descriptions of the orator, 
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enjoyment of ease and affluence. He often expressed | 


his grateful sense of the goodness of Constantius, and, 


with a very amiable simplic ity, advised his benefactor | 


to resign the see ptre of the w orld, and to seek for con- 
tent (where alone it could be found) in the peaceful 
obscurity of a private condition.' 

The behaviour of Constantius on 
this memorable occasion was celebrated 
with some appearance of justice; and 


Makes war against 
a es ET 
A, D, 35 


his courtiers compared the studied orations which a| 


Pericles or a Demosthenes addressed to the populace 
of Athens, with the victorious eloquence which had 
pe srsuaded an armed multitude to desert and depose 
the object of their partial choice.* 
contest with Magnentius was of a more and 
bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by ra pid marches 
to encounter Cor sti intius, at the head ot a numerous 
army, composed of * Gauls and Spaniards, of Franks 
and Saxons; of those provincials who supplied the 
strength of the legions, and of 
were dreaded as the most formidable enemies of the 
republic. The fertile plains! of the lower Pannonia, 
between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, pre 
sented a spacious theatre; and the operations of 
civil war were protracted during the summer months 
by the skill or timidity of the combatants.™ Constan- 
tius had declared his intention of deciding the quarrel 
in the fields of Cibalis, a name that would animate his 
troops by the remembrance of the victory which, on the 
same auspicious ground, had been obtained by the 
arms of his father Constantine. Yet the impregnable 
fortifications with which the emperor encompassed his 
camp, he appeared to decline, rather than to invite, a 
general engagement. It was the object of Magnentius 
to tempt or to compel his adversary to relinquish this 
advantageous position; and he employed, with that 
view, the various marches, evolutions, and strat . 
which the knowledge of the art of war could suggest to 
an experienced officer. He carried by assault the im- 
portant town of Siscia; made an attack on the city of 
Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the imperial camp ; 
attempted to force a passage over the Save into the 


The ap proac hing 


serious 


those 
oO 


the 


iwems 


barbarians who} 
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answer which 
But he was 


an avenging Deity,’’ was the only 
honour pe a ‘d the emperor to return. 
the difficulties of his situation, that he 
no longer end to retaliate the indignity which had 
been offered to his representative. ‘The negociation of 
Philip was not, however, ineffectual, since he dete7- 
mined Sylvanus the Frank, a general of merit and re- 
putation, to desert with a considerable body of cavalry, 
\a few days before the battle Mursa. 
The city of Mursa, or Essek, cele- 
brated in modern times for a bridge of 
boats five miles in length, over the river 
| Drave, and the adjacent morasses," has been always 
considered as a place of importance in the wars of Hun- 
wary. irch towards Mur- 
sa, set fire to the a sudden assault, had 
almost the The 


so sensible of 


of 


Battle of Mursa, 
A. D.: 


351. 
Sept. 28, 


Maene ntius, dire cling his mi 
by 


rates, and, 


iled walls of 


sé the town. vigilance 
of the war >on extinguished the flames; the approach 
of Constantius left him no time to continue the opera- 


the 


obstacle 


tions of 


siege; and the eror soon removed the 
that could embarrass his motions, by 


forcing a body of troops which had taken post in an 


em} 
only 


adjoining amphitheatre. The field of battle round 
Mursa was a naked and a level plain: on this ground 
the army of Constantius formed, with the Drave on 
their riaht; while the left, either from the nature of 


their dispositic n, or from tl 
ry, extended far beyond the 


superiority « f their caval- 
right flank of Magnentius.® 
The troops on both sides remained under arms In anx- 


1 


ious expectation during the greatest part of the morne 
ing; and the son of Constantine, after animating his 
soldiers by an elk quent speech, retire d into a church at 


some distance from the field of battle, and committed 


to his cwenerals the conduet of this decisive day.! The y 
deserved his confidence by the valour and military 
skill which they exerted. They wisely began the ac- 
tion upon the left; and advancing their whole wing of 
cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly wheeled it on 


the right flank of the enemy, which was unprepared to 
lresist the impetuosity of their charge. But the Ro- 
mans of the west soon rallied, by the habits of disci- 


pline 5 


and the barbarians of Germany supported the 


eastern provinces of Illyricum; and cut in pieces aj renown of their national bravery. The engagement 
numerous detachment, which he had allured into the| soon became general; was iintained with various 
narrow passes of the Acarne. During the greater part | and singular turns of fortune ; and searcely ended with 
of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul showed himself | the darkness of the night. The signal victory which 
master of the field. The troops of Constantius were | Constantius obtained is attributed to the arms of his 
harassed and dispirited ; his reputation declined in the; eavalry. His cuirassiers are described as 80 many 
eye of the world ; and his pride condescended to solicit | massy statues of steel, glittering with their scaly ar- 
a treaty of peace, which would have resigned to the| mour, and breaking with their ponderous lances the 
assassin of Constans the sovereignty of the provinces | firm array of the Gallic legions. As soon as the le- 
beyond the Alps. These offers were enforced by the | gions gave way, the lighter and more active squadrons 
eloquence of Philip the imperial ambassador: and the | of the second line rode sword in hand into the intervals 
council as well as the army of Magnentius were dis-| and e mpleted the disorder. In the meanwhile, the 
posed to accept them, But the hau: ghty usurper, care-| huge bodies of the Germans were exposed almost 
less of the remonstrances of his friends, gave orders| naked to the dexterity of the oriental archers; and 
that Philip should be detained as a captive, or at least; whole troops of those barbarians were urged by an- 
as a hostage; while he despatched an officer to re-| guish and despair to precipitate themselves tnto the 
proach Constantius with the we: kne ss of his reier " broad I rapid stream of the Drave.4 The pumber 
and to insult him by the promise “ a pardon, if he | of the slain was computed at fifty-four thousand men, 
would instantly abdicate the purple. ‘That he should | and the slaughter of the conquerors was more considers 
confide in the justice of his cause, and the protection of |able than that of the vanquished;* a circumstance 
EE 
This ren kable bridge, whi is flanked with towers, and sur 
The younger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatic appellation don! “ fen | s constructed, A. D. 1566, by Sultan 

of “Voluptarium otium.” Socrates (1. ji. ¢. 28.) is the voucher for man, to facilitate the march of his armies into Hungary. See 
the correspondence with the emperor, which would seem to prove Browne's Trave nd Busching’s System of Geography, vol. ii. 
that Vetranio was, indeed, prope ad stultitiam simplicissimus 0 ; : 

k Eum Constantius .. . facundia vi dejectum imperio in priva This position, and the subsequent evolutions, are clearly, though 
tum oltium removit. Que gloria post natum iinperium soli processit concisely, described by Julian, Orat. i. p. 36 7 
eloquio sepmeatingns, &e. Aurelius Victor, Julian, and Themistius p Sulpicius Peverus, |. ii. p. 405. The emperor passed the day in 
(Orat. tii. anc iv.) adorn this exploit with all the artificial and ¢ { \ Arian bishop of Mursa, who gained his 
colouring of their rhetoric. cont nee by ouncing the suces ifthe baith M. de Tillemont 

I Busbequius (p. 112.) traversed the Lower Hungary and Sclavonia | (His es Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 1M very properly remarks the 
atatime when they were reduced almost to a desert by the recipro- | s of Julian with regard to the personal prowess of Constan 
cal hostilities of the Turks and clrristians Yet he mentions with | tius the battle of Mursa. The silence of flattery is sometimes 
admiration the unconquerable fertility of the soil; and observes equal to the most positive and authentic evidence 
that the height of the grass was sufficient to conceal a loaded w g Julian. Orat. i. p. 36, 37 and Orat. ii. p. 59, 60 Zonaras, tom. 
from his sight. See likewise Browne's Travels, in Harris’s Coll x p. 17. Zosimus, |. ji. p. 190—133. The last of these cek 
tion, vol. it. p. 762, &e brates the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who could discharge 

m Zosimus gives a very large account of the war, and the negoci three arrows at the same tin an advantage which, according to 
ation, (1. fi. p. 1223—130 But as he neither shows himself a soldier | his apprehension of military affairs, materially contributed to the 
nor a politician, his narrative must be we ighed with attention, and ; 


received with caution, 


i} victory of Constantius 


| © According to Zonaras, Constantius, out of 80,000 men, lost 30,000; 
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which proves the obstinacy of the contest, and justi- 


fies the observation of an ancient writer, that the forces | 


of the empire were consumed in the fatal battle of 


Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufficient to de- | 


fend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs to the glory, 
of Rome. Notwithstanding the invectives of a servile 
orator, there is not the least reason to believe that the 
tyrant deserted his own standard in the beginning of 
the engagement. He seems to have displayed the vir- 


tues of a general and of a soldier till the day was irre- | 


coverably lost, and his camp in the possession of the 
enemy. Magnentius then consulted his safety, and 
throwing away the imperial ornaments, escaped with 


some difficulty from the pursuit of the light horse, who | 
incessantly followed his rapid flight from the banks of 


the Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps.' 

The approach of winter supplied the 
indolence of Constantius with specious 
reasons for deferring the prosecution of 
the war till the ensuing spring. Magnentius had fixed 
his residence in the city of Aquileia, and showed a 
seeming resolution to dispute the passage of the moun- 
tains and morasses which fortified the confines of the 
Venetian province. The surprisal of a castle in the 
Alps by the secret march of the imperialists, could 
scarcely have determined him to relinquish the pos- 
session of Italy, if the inclinations of the people had 
supported the cause of their tyrant.". But the memory 
of the cruelties exercised by his ministers, after the 
unsuccessful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep im- 
pression of horror and resentment on the minds of the 
Romans. 


Conquest of 
fialy 


A. D, 352. 


That rash youth, the son of the princess 
Eutropia, and the nephew of Constantine, had seen 
with indignation the sceptre of the west usurped by a 
perfidious barbarian. 
slaves and gladiators, he overpowered the feeble guard 
of the domestic tranquillity of Rome, received the 
homage of the senate, and assuming the title of Au- 
gustus, precariously reigned during a tumult of twenty- 
eight days. The march of some regular forces put an 
end to his ambitious hopes: the rebellion was extin- 
guished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mother Eutro- 
pia, and of his adherents; and the proscription was 
extended to all who had contracted a fatal alliance with 


the name and family of Constantine.* But as soon as 


Constantius, after the battle of Mursa. became master | 


of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, 


who had ventured to equip a fleet in some harbour of 


the Hadriatic, sought protection and revenge in his vie- 
torious camp. By their secret intelligence with their 
countrymen, Rome and the Italian cities were persuad- 
ed to display the banners of Constantius on their walls. 
The grateful veterans, enriched by the liberality of the 
father, signalized their gratitude and loyalty to the son. 
The cavalry, the legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, re- 
newed their oath of allegiance to Constantius; and the 
usurper, alarmed by the 


general desertion, was com- 


36,000. The other articles of this 
account seem probable and authentic, but the numbers of the tyrant’s 
army must have been mistaken, either by the author or his trans 
cribers. Magnentius had collected the whole force of the west, Ro 
and barbarians, into one formidable body, which cannot be 
fairly estimated at less than 100,000 men. Julian. Orat. i. p. 34,35 

« Ingentes R. I. vires ea dimiecatione consumpte sunt ad quelibet 
bella externa idonew, que multum triumphorum possent securitatis 
que conferre. Eutropius, x. 14. The younger Victor expresses him 
self to the same effect 

t On this occasion, we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of 
Zosimus and Zongras, to the flattering assertions of Julian. The 
younger Victor paints the character of Magnentius ina singular 
light: “ Sermonis acer, animi tumidi, et immodice timidus;: artifex 
tamen ad occultandum audacie specie formidinem. Is it most likely 
that in the battle of Mursa his behaviour was governed by nature or 
by art? I should incline for the latter ; 

u Julian. Orat, i. p. 38, 39. In that place, however, as well as in 
Oration ii. p. 97. he insinuates the general disposition of the senate, 
the people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the em 
peror. 

x The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner the miserable 
condition of Rome: “ Cujus stolidum ingenium adeo P. R. natribus 
que exitio fuit, uti passim domus, fora, view, templaque, crnuore 


and Magnentius lost 24,000 out of 


mans 


ca 
daveribusque opplerentur bustorum modo.” Athanasius (tom. i. p 
77.) deplores the fate of several illustrious victims, and Julian. 


(Orat. ii. p. 58.) execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus, the implacable 
enemy of the house of Constantine. 
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| pelled, with the remains of his faithful troops, to retire 
beyond the Alps into the provinces of Gaul. The 
detachments, however, which were ordered either to 
press or to intercept the flight of Magnentius, con- 
ducted themselves with the usual imprudence of suc- 
cess ; and allowed him, in the plains of Pavia, an op- 
portunity of turning on his pursuers, and of gratifying 
his despair by the carnage of a useless victory.” 
The pride of Magnentius was reduced, 


by repeated misfortunes, to sue, and to death of Meee 
| sue in vain, for peace. He first despatch-  nentius, 
led a senator, in whose abilities he con- A. D. 353. 


. . : August 10. 
fided, and afterwards several. bishops, ™ 


whose holy character might obtain a more favourable 
audience, with the offer of resigning the purple, and 
the promise of devoting the remainder of his life to the 
service of the emperor. But Constantius, though he 
granted fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all 
who abandoned the standard of rebellion, avowed his 
inflexible resolution to inflict a just punishment on the 
crimes of an assassin, whom he prepared to overwhelm 
| on every side by the effort of his victorious arms. An 
imperial fleet acquired the easy possession of Africa 
|and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of the Moor- 
|ish nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards Lyons, 
the last and fatal station of Magnentius.* The temper 
of the tyrant which was never inclined to clemency, 
was urged by distress to exercise every act of oppres- 
sion which could extort an immediate supply from the 
cities of Gaul.® Their patience was at length exhaust- 
ed; and T'reves, the seat of pretorian government, 
gave the signal of revolt, by shutting her gates against 
Decentius, who had been raised by his brother to the 
rank either of Cwsar or of Augustus. From Treves, 
| Decentius was obliged to retire to Sens, where he was 
soon surrounded by an army of Germans, whom the 
pernicious arts of Constantius had introduced into the 
civil dissensions of Rome.’ In the mean time, the im- 
perial troops forced the passages of the Cottian Alps, 
and in the bloody combat of mount Seleucus irrevoca- 
| bly fixed the title of rebels on the party of Magnen- 
|tius.e He was unable to bring another army into the 
field; the fidelity of his guards was corrupted; and 
when he appeared in public to animate them by his 
exhortations, he was saluted with an unanimous shout 
of “Long live the emperor Constantius!” The ty- 
}rant, who perceived that they were preparing to de- 
serve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the most 
obnoxious criminal, prevented their design by falling 
on his sword :‘ a death more easy and more honourable 
than he could hope to obtain from the hands of an ene- 
my, whose revenge would have been coloured with the 
specious pretence of justice and fraternal piety. The 





y Zosim. |. ii. p. 133, Victor in Epitome. The panegyrists of 
Constantius, with their usual candour, forget to mention this acci- 
dental defeat. 

z Zonaras, tom. fi. 1. xiii. p. 17. Julian, in several places of the 
two orations, expatiates on the clemency of Constantius to the rebels. 

a Zosim, |. ii. p. 133. Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. ii. p. 74. 

b Ammian. xv.6. Zosim. |. ii. p. 123. Julian, who (Orat. i. p 
40.) inveighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant’s despair, men, 
tions (Orat. i, p. 34.) the oppressive edicts which were dictated by 
his necessities, or by his avarice. His subjects were compelied to 
purchase the imperial demesnes ; a doubtful and dangerous species 
of property, which, in case of a revolution, might be imputed to them 
as a treasonable usurpation. 

e The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the twe Au- 
gusti.and of the Cesar. The Cesar was another brother, named 
Desiderius, See Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 757. 

a Julian. Orat.i. p. 40. ii. p. 74. with Spanheim, p. 263. His Com- 
mentary illustrates the transactionsof this civil war. Mons. Seleuci 
was a small place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles distant from Va- 
pincum, or Gap, an episcopal city of Dauphiné. Dee D’Anville No- 
tice de la Gaule, p. 464; and Longuerue Description de la France, p. 


e Zosimus, |. ii. p. 134. Liban. Orat.. x. p. 268, 269. The latter 
most vehemently arraigns this cruel and selfish policy of Constan- 
tius, 
f Julian. Orat.i. p. 40. Zosimus. |. ii. p. 134. Socrates. |. ii. c. 
32. Sozomen,!.iv.c.7. The younger Victor describes his death 
| with some horrid circumstances: Transfosso latere, ut erat vasti 
corporis, vulnere naribusque et ore cruorem effundens, exspiravit. 
If wecan give cradit to Zonaras, the tyrant, before he expired, had 
| the pleasure of murdering with his own hands, his mother and his 
brother Desiderius. 
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example of suicide was imitated by Decentius, who 
strangled himself on the news of his brother’s death. 
The author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long 
since disappeared in the battle of Mursa,* aud the pub- 
lic renqallllty was confirmed by the execution of the 
surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction, 
A severe inquisition was extended over all who, either 
from choice or from compulsion, had been involved in 
the cause of rebellion. Paul, surnamed Catena, from 





his superior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, | 


was sent to explore the latent remains of the conspir- 
acy in the remote province of Britain. The honest 
indignation expressed by Martin, vice-prefect of the 
island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt; 
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Cuap. XIX. 


| generate sons, and insensibly acquired the knowledge, 


and at length the direction, of the secret councils of 
Constantius. The aversion and contempt which man- 
kind has so uniformly entertained for that imperfect 
species, appears to have degraded their character, and 
to have rendered them almost as incapable as they 
were supposed to be, of conceiving any generous sen- 
timent, or of performing any worthy action.* But the 
eunuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and in- 
trigue; and they alternately governed the mind of Con- 


| Stantius by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity.® 


and the governor was urged to the necessity of turning | 


against his breast the sword with which he had been 
provoked to wound the imperial minister. The 
innocent subjects of the west were exposed to exile 
and confiscation, to death and torture; and as the timid 
are always cruel, the mind of Constantius was inac- 
cessible to mercy.” 


most 


—_~»— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Constantius sole emperor,—Elevation and death of Gallus.— 


Danger and elevation of Julian. —Sarmatian and Persian 
wars.— Victories of Ju tan in Gaul, 


Power of the 
eunuchea, 


were again united by the victory of Con- 
stantius; but as that feeble prince was destitute of 

ersonal merit, either in peace or war; as he feared 
Fis generals and distrusted his ministers ; the triumph 
of his arms served only to establish the reign of the 
eunuchs over the Roman world. Those unhappy beings, 
the ancient production of oriental jealousy and despot- 
ism,* were introduced into Greece and Rome by the 
of Asiatic luxury.” Their 


contagion j progress was 
rapid ; and the eunuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, 


had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of an 
Egyptian queen,* were gradually admitted into the 
families of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors 
themselves.* Restrained by the severe Do- 
mitian and Nerva,* cherished by the pride of Diocle- 
tian, reduced to an humble station by the prudence of 
Constantine,‘ they multiplied in the palaces of his de- 


edicts ot 





g¢ Julian (Orat. i. p. 58, 59.) seems at a loss to determine, whether 
he inflicted on himself the punishment of his crimes, whether he was 
drowned in the Drave, or whether he was carried by the avenging 


demons from the field of battle to lis destined piace of eternal tor 


tures. 
h Ammian. xiv. 5. xxi. 16. 
a Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 2.) imputes the first practice of castration to 


the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis, who is supposed to have reigned 


above nincteen hundred years before Christ. The use of eunuche is 
of high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt They are mentioned in 
the law of Moses, Deuteron. xxiii. 1. See Coguet, Origines des 
Loix,&c. Parti.1. i.e. 3. 
b Eunuchum dixti velle te 
Quia sole utuntur his regine . 
‘Terent. Eunuch. act. i. scene 2 

This play is trans!ated from Menander, and the original must have 

aAppeare d soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander 
ri Miles spadonibus 
Servire rugosis potest 
Horat. Carm. v.9. and Dacier ad lor 

By the word spado, the Romans very forcibly expressed their ab 
horrence of this mutilated condition. The Greek appeliation of cu 
nuchs, which insensibly prevailed, had a milder sound, and a more 
ambiguous sense. 

4 We need only mention Posides, a freedman and eunuch of Clau 
diua, in whose favour the emperor prostituted some of the most 
honourable rewards of military valour. See Sueton. in Claudio, ¢ 
28. Posides employed a part of his wealth in building. 

Ut epado vincebat Capitolia nostra 
Posides Juvenal. Sat. xiv 

e Castrari mares vetuit. Sueton. in Domitian. ¢.7, See Dion 
Cassius, 1}, Ixvii. p. 1107. Ixviii. p. 1119 

f Thereis a passage inthe Augustan History, p. 127; in whic! 


Lampridins, whilst he praises Alexander Severus and Constantine 
for restraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs 
which they occasioned in other reigns. Hue accedit quod eunuchos 
nec in consiliis nec in ministeriis hahuit; qui soli principes pe rdunt, 
dum eos more gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vivere; qui a 
populo etiam amicissimum semovent; qui internuntii sunt, aliud 
quam respondetur referentes ; claudentes principem suum, et agentes 
ante omuia ne quid sciat. 


| gessed some eredit with this haughty favourite./ 


Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair appear- 
anee of public prosperity, he supinely permitted them 
to intercept the complaints of the injured provinces, to 
accumulate immense treasures by the sale of justice 
and of honours; to disgrace the most important digni- 
ties, by the promotion of those who had purchased at 
their hands the powers of oppression,' and to gratify 
their resentment against the few independent spirits, 
who arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of 
slaves. Of these slaves the most distinguished was 
the chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the monarch and 
the palace with such absolute sway, that Constantius, 
according to the sarcasm of an impartial historian, pos- 
By 
his artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to 
subscribe the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, 


}and to add a new crime to the long list of unnatural 
| murders which pollute the honour of the house of Con- 


Tue divided provinces of the empire | 


stantine. 


When the two nephews of Constan- Education of Gal- 
tine, Gallus and Julian, were saved !vs and Julian. 
from the fury of the soldiers, the former was about 


twelve, and the latter about six, years of age; and, as 
the eldest was thought to be of a sickly constitution, 
they obtained with the less difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life, from the affected pity of Constantius, 
who was sensible that the execution of these helpless 
orphans would have been esteemed, by all mankind, an 


act of the most deliberate cruelty.* Different cities of 
lonia aud Bithynia were assigned for the places of their 
exile and education; but, a8 soon as their growing 
years excited the je alou y of the emperor, he judge d 


it more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in the 
-astle of Macellum, near C The treat- 
ment which they experienced during a six years’ con- 
s partly such as they could hope from a 


strong « @sarea. 


finement wa 


|eareful guardian, and partly such as they might dread 


| from a suspicious tyrant.’ ‘heir prison was an 


an 


cient 


palace, the re side nee of the kings of C ippadocia ; the 


ant, the building stately, the enclo- 


situation Ww pl 


sure spaci They pursued their studies, and prac- 


c Xeno Cyro 1, 1. vill. p. 54 has stated the specious 

isons which engaged (vrusto intrust his pe on to the guard of 
enunuchis He had observed in animals, t talthough the practice of 
castration might tame their ungovernalvle fierceness, it did not d 
minish their strength or spirit; and he persuaded himeelf, that those 
who were separated from the restof human kind, would be more 
firmly attached to the person of their benefactor jut a long expe 
rience has contradicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some particular in 
stances may occur of eunuches distinguished by their fidelity, their 
valour, and their abilities; but if we examine the general history of 
Persia, India, and China, we shall find that the power of the eunuchs 
has uniformly marked the decline and fall of every dynasty 

h See Amm Marcellinus, lL xxi. c. 16. 1. xxii. ¢ 4. The 
whole tenor of s impartial history serves to justify the invectives 
of Mawertinus, of I nius, and of Julian himself, who have insulted 
the v s of the ex t of Constantius, 

i Aurelius Victor censures the igence of his sovereign in choos 
ng the governors of the provinces, and the generals of the army, 

xi coneludes his history with a very bold observation, as it is much 
more dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the ministers than 
the master hin f Uti verum absolvam brevi, ut imperatore ipso 
clarius, ita apparitorum plerisque magis atrox nihil.” 

j Apud quem (si vere dici debeat) multum Constantius potuit.— 
Ammian |. xviii. c. 4 

k Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. 99.) reproaches the apostate 
with his ingratitude towards Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had 
contributed to save his life; and we learn, though from a less respe 
table authority, (Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 916 


that Julian was concealed in the sanctuary of a church 


1 The most authentic account of the education and adventures of 
Julian, is contained in the epistle or manifesto which he himself ad 
dressed to the senate and people of Athens. Libanius (Orat. Paren- 
talis) on the side of the pagans, and Socrates (I. iii. c. 1.) on that of 


| the christians, have preserved several interesting circumstances. 


Cuap. XIX. 
tised their exercises, under the tuition of the most skil-| 
ful masters ; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of Constan- 
ine, was not unworthy of the dignity of their birth. 
But they could not disruise to themselves that they 
were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of safety; 
secluded from the society of all whom they could trust 
or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy | 
hours in the company of slaves, devoted to the com- 
mands of a tyrant, who had already injured them be- 
yond the hope of reconciliation. At length, however, | 


: the emergencies of the state compelle od | 
Gallus declared 
Cwsar the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to 
on 35 1 invest Gallus, in the twenty-fifth yea 
March & of his age, with the title of Cesar, and | 


to cement this political connection by his marriage 
with the princess Constantina. After a formal inter- 
view, in which the two princes mutually engaged their 
faith never to undertake any thing to the pre judice of 
ach other, they repaired without delay to their respec- 
tive stations. Constantius continued his march to- 
wards the west, and fixed his residence at 
Antioch ; from whence, with a delegated authority, he 
administered five t dioceses of the 
prefecture.” In this a rtunate c , the new Cesar 
was not unmindful of his brother Julian.® who obtain- | 
ed the honours of his rank, the appearances of liberty, | 
and the restitution of an ample patrimony.°® 
The writers the most indulgent to the 


Gallus 


the grea eastern 


han re Ss 


Cruelty and ir 

prudence of Gal- memory of Gallus, and even Julian him-| 
7s self, though he wished to cast a veil 
over the frailties of his brother, are obliged to confess | 
that the Cesar was incapable of reigning. ‘Transport-| 
ed from a prison to a throne, he possessed neither | 


genius nor application, nor docility to compensate for 


the want of knowledge and experience. A temper} 
naturally morose and violent, instead of being correct- 
ed, was soured, by solitude and adversity; the remem- 
brance of what he had endured, disp a him to re-| 
tallation rather than to sympathy; and the ungoverned 
sallies of his rage were often fatal to those who ap- 


proached his person, or were subject to his power.? 
Constantina, his wife, not as a woman, 
but ’ the infernal furies tormented with an in-| 
satiate thirst of human blood.4 


her influence to insinuate the mild councils of prudence 
and humanity, s} 


he exasperated the fierce passions of 
her husband ; 


is described, 


is one of 


Instead of employing 


; and as she retained the vanity, though 
she had renounce 1e centleness, of her sex. a pear 
he had 1 the gent! f | pearl 
necklace was esteemed an equivalent price for the mur- | 
der of an innocent and virtuous nobleman." The cru- 


' . } 
elty of Gallus was sometimes displayed in the undis- 
sembled violence of popular or military executions : | 


m For the 


promotion of Gallus, see Idatius, Zosimus, and the two 

Viet According to Philostorgius, (1. iv. c. 1.) JT heophilus, an 

Arian bishop, was the witness, and, as it were, the enarnntee, of 

this solemn engagement He supported that character with gene 

rous firmness; but M. « rillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. 

p. 1120.) thinks 't very improbable that an heretic should have pos 
sessed such virtue 

Galins and Julian were not the sons of the same mother. Gal 

lus was the son of Galla, the first wife of their father Julius Con 

stantius; Julian was the son of Basilino, whom his father espoused 


in second marriage 
stantine, art. 3 a.) 

Julian was at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constanti- 
nople, but the reputation which he acquired soon excited the jealousy 
of Constantius; and the young prince was advieed to withdraw 
himself to the less conspicuous scenes of Bithynia and Tonia. 

I ad 8. P.Q. A. p. 271. Jerom. in Chron. Aurelius 
Victor, x. 14. I shall copy the words of Eutropius, who 
wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Gallus 
when t was no longer any motive either to flatter or to depre 
ciate h aracter * Maltis incivilitus gestis Gallus Casar. . . vir 
natura ferox et ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure tmperare licuis 


set 


(Titlemont, Hist. des Empereurs, vie de Con 


See Julian 


Eutropius, 


ere 


is ch 


q Megrra quid 


mani cruoris avir 
cerity of 


em mortalis, inflammatrix sevientis assidua, ha- 
&c. Ammian. Marcellin. |. xiv.c. 1. The sin 
Ammianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts or 
characters, but his love of ambitious ornaments frequently betrayed 
him into an unnatural vehemence of expression. 

r Fis name was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime was 
a refusal to gratify the desires of his mother-| in- law ; 
his death, because she had been disappointed 
b. xiv.c. 1. : 


{ 
4 


f his love, 


Amrmian 
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| suspicious mind of Constantius. 


of his enemies with the a 


who solicited | 
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and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law, and 
the forms of judicial proceedings. The private houses 
of Antioch, and the places of public resort, were be- 
sieged by spies and informers ; and the Cesar himself, 
concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently conde- 
scended to assume that odious character. Every apart- 
ment of the palace was adorned with the instruments 
of death anil torture, and a general consternation was 
diffused through the capital of Syria. The prince of 
the east, as if he had been conscious how much he had 
to fear, and how little he deserved to reign, selected 
for the objects of his resentment, the provincials ac- 


| cused of some imaginary treason, and his own cour- 
| tiers, whom with more reason he suspected of incen- 


sing, by their secret correspondence, the timid and 
But he forgot that 
he was depriving himself of his only support, the 
affection of the people; whilst he furnished the malice 
irms of truth, and afforded the 
emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of 
his purple, and of his life.* 

As long as the civil war suspended Massacre of the 
the fate of the Roman world, Constan- imperial ministers, 
tius dissembled his knowledge of the A. D. 354. 
weak and cruel administration to which his choice had 
subjected the east; and the discove sry of some assas- 
sins, secretly despatched to Antioc h by the tyrant of 
Gaul, was employed to convince the public, that the 
emperor and the Cesar were united by the same inte- 
rest, and pursued by the same enemies.' But when the 
victory was decided in favour of Constantius, his de- 
pendent colleague became less useful and less formid- 
able. Every circumstance of his conduct was severely 
and suspiciously examined, as it was privately re- 
solved, either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at 
least to remove him from the indolent luxury of Asia 
to the hardships and dangers of a German war. The 
death of Theophilus, consular of the province of Syria, 
who in atime of scarcity had been massacred by the 
people of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at 
the instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, not only 
as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous insult 
on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two minis- 
ters of illustrious rank, Domitian, the oriental prefect, 
and Montius, questor of the palace, were empowered 
by a special commission to visit and reform the state 
of the east. They were instructed.to behave towards 
Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gen- 
tlest arts of persuasion to engage him to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague. ‘The rash- 
ness of the prefect disappointed these prudent mea- 
sures, and hastened his own ruin, as well as that of his 
enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, Domitian passed 
disdainfully before the gates of the palace, and alleging 


'a slight pretence of indisposition, continued several 


days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 
memorial, which he transmitted to the imperial court. 
Yielding at length to the pressing solicitations of 
Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his seat in 
council; but his first step was to signify a concise and 
haughty mandate, importing that the Cesar should 
itely repair to Italy, and threatening that he 
himse if would punish his delay or hesitation, by sus- 
pending the usual allowance of his household. The 
nephew and daughter of Constantine, who could ill 
brook the insolence of a subject, expressed their resent- 
ment by instantly delivering Domitian to the custody 
of a guard. The quarrel still admitted of some terms 
of accommodation. They were rendered impracticable 
by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, a statesman, 


immed 


s See in Ammianns (1. xiv. 1, 7.) avery ample detail of the cru- 
elties of Gallus. His brother Julian (p. 272.) insinuates, that a se- 
cret conspiracy had been formed against him; and Zosimus names 
|. ii. p. 133.) the persons engageaé in it; a minister of considerable 
rank, and two obscure agents, who were resolved to make their for- 
tune. 

t Zonaras, |. xiii. tom. ii. p. 17, 18. The assassins had seduced a 
| great number of legionaries; but their designs were discovered and 
revealed by an old woman in whose cotiage they lodged. 
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whose art and e xpe rience were freque ntly betraye ‘d by 
the levity of his disposition." The questor reproached 
Gallus in haughty language, that . prine e, who was 
scarcely anthorized to remove a munic ipal magistrate, 
should presume to imprison a pretorian prefect; con- 
voked a meeting of the civil and military officers ; and 
required them, in the name of their sovereign, to def 
the person and dignity of his representatives. By this 
rash declaration of war, the impatient t or r of Gallus 
was provoked to embrace the most desperat 

He ordered his guards to stand to their arms, assembled 


sels. 


coui 


the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their 
zeal the care of his safety and revenge. cm com- 
mands were too fatally obe *yed. They rudely seized 


the prefect and the questor, and tying their legs toge- 
ther with ropes, they dragged them through the 


streets 


of the city, inflic ‘ted a thousand insults and a thousand 
wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last pr cipi- 
tated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream 
of the Orontes.* 

Dangerous’situa After such a deed, whatever might 
tion of Gallus. have been the designs of Gallus, it was 
only in a field of battle that he could ; his inno- 
cence with any hope of success. But the mind of that 


prince was formed of an equal mixture of violence and 
weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, 





instead of employing in his defence the troops and 
reasures of the east, he suffered himself to be deceived 
by the affected tranquillity of Constantius, who, leav- 
ing him the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly 
recalle d the veteran legions from the pr es of Asi 

But as it still appeare dd ingerous to arrest Gallus in 
his capital, the slow and safer ar * dissimulati 

were practised with success. The fr quent and press- 


ing epistle s of Constantius were filled with pre fi ssiol 3 


of confidence and frier dship ; exhorting the Cesar to 
discharge the duties of his high station, to relieve 
his colleague from a part of the public cares, and to 
assist the west by his presence, his counsels, and his 


arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, Gallus had 
reason to fear and to d But he had lected 
the opportunities of flight and of resistance; 

seduced by the flattering assurance of the tribun 
dilo, who, under the semb!] 


guised the most artful in 


istrust, neg 
he was 
Sei 


ince of a rough soldier, dis- 
1 he de pel de d 


till 


inuation ; 


on the credit of his wife Constantia. the unsea- 
sonable death of that princess ex mple ted tl ruin ir 
which he had been involved by her impetu pas- 
sions.’ 

After a long delay, the reluctant Ca- 


] 
rd 


weer ar 
ath, 
A. D 354 
December. 


forwards on his 
imperial court. From A! 
drianople, he traversed the wide ext 


Sar set 


of his dominions with a numerous and stately tr 
and as he laboured to conceal his apprehensions f 


the world, and from himself, he entertains 
the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of th 
games of the circus. The progress of the joi 
might, however, have warned him of the impending 
danger. In all the principal cities he 

isters of confidence, commissioned t 


perhaps 
ime y 


was met by min- 
the offices 


oO 8el1ze 


of government, to observe his motions, and to prevent 
the hasty sallies of his despair. The ersons des- 
patched to secure the provinces whi \ he left behind, 


passed him with cold salutations, or affected disdain 


an. the troops, whose station lay along tl public road, 
u In the present text of Ammianns, we read, Asper, quidem, sed 
ad lenitatem propensior; which forms a sentence of contradictory 


nonsense. 
the first of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of 
substitution of the word vrafer. If we venture to change 
into levitatem, this alteration of a single letter will render the whole 
passage clear and consistent. 

x Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints 


light in the 
lenitatem 


from various sources, we now enter into the full stream of the his 
tory of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth 
chapters of his fourteenth book. Philostorgius, however, (1. iii.c. 28 


though partial to Gallus, should not be entirely overlooked 
y She had preceded her husband; but died of a fever on the road, 
at a little place in Bithynia, called Coenum Gallicanum 
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With the aid of an old mannecript, Valesius has rectified | 


| eribed, 
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| were studiously removed on his approach, lest they 


might be tempted to offer their swords for the service 


of acivil war.2. After Gallus had been permitted to 
repose himself a few days Hadrianople, he received 
a manda ite, expressed in the most haughty and abso- 
lute style, that his splendid retinue should ‘halt in that 
city, while the Cesar himself, with only ten post-car- 
riages, should hasten to the imperial residence at Mi- 
lan. In this rapid journey, the profound respect which 


was due to the brother and collearue of Constantius, 
was insensibly changed into rude familiarity; and 
Gallus, who di vered in the countenances of the at- 


tendants that they already considered themselves as 


his guards, and might soon be employed as his execu- 
tioners. bewan to accuse his fatal rashness, and to re- 
collect, with terror and remorse, the conduct by which 
he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation which 
had hitherto been preserved, was laid aside at Petovio 
in Pannonia. He w conducted to a palace in the 
suburbs, where the general Barbatio, with a select 
band of soldiers, who could neither be moved by pity, 
ner corrupted by rew a , expected the arrival of his 
ills rio victim = t close of the evening he was 
1 est 1, l nit \ sly tripp d ot the ensigns of 
Cesar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a seques- 
tered pris n, which had be so recently polluted with 
royal blood. ‘The horror which he felt was soon in- 





creased by the appearance of his implacable enemy 
the eunuch Eusebius, who, with the sistance of a 
notary and a tribun pr eded to interrogate him con- 
ce rnit y 1 administration of the east. The Cesar 
sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed 
ill the er nal actions nd all the treasonable de- 
signs, with which he was charged; and by imputing 
them to the lvice of his wife, exaspe rated the indig- 
nation of Constantius, who reviewed with partial pre- 
judice the minutes of the examination. The emperor 
| was easily ivineed, that h ywn safety was incom- 
| pat hl with the life of his cousin thre sentence of 
death w ned, despatched, and executed; and the 
nephew of ( } tantine. with his hands tied behind his 
back, was beheaded in prison like the vilest malefac- 
tor.* Tt vi r inclir ed to ] illiate the erus Ities 
of Constant ert that he relented, and en- 
d ured to recall the bloody mandate; but that the 

econd messer r. intrusted with the re prieve, was 
detained by eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving 
tem pe f Gallus, and we desirous of reuniting to 
thetr er tl ilthy provinces of the east.' 

Be e! r emperor, Juli I er and 
ilone s ved, of all the numerous pos- fJu 
terity of (onstant Chioru The misfortune of his 
royal birth involved him in the di ce of Gallus. 
I i rettrement tn the | ppy cot vy of Tonia, he 
v ( ve wer a str rd to the court of 
Mi : ‘ he languished above seven months, In 
the contit ] prehension of flering the same Igno- 
miniot lé ith, which wa dail flicted, alm st before 
his eves, on the friends and adherents if his persecuted 
family His tooks, his gestures, his silence, were 
scrutinized with malignant curiosity, and he was per- 
pet lly saulted by enemies whom he had never of- 
fended, and by arts to which he was a stranger. But 

e lhe ele gions, which were tl red at Hadriano.- 
ple, sent a deputation to Ga s, with ender of their services 
Ainmian, ! it The Notitia (s. 6. 20, 38. edit. Labb.) men 

| sions three several legions which bore the name of Thehwan The 
zeal of M. de Voltaire, to destroy a despicable, though celebrated 

| legend. has tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny the exist 

lg nee of a Thebean legion in the Roman armic See Ocuvres de 

| Voltaire. tom. xv. p. 414. quarto edition 

| a See the complete narrative of the journey and death of Gallus in 
Ammianus, |. xiv. c. 11 Julian complains that his brother was pot 
to death without a trial; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, 


but seems 
been deprived of 


the cruel revenge which he had inflicted on his enemies 
at last to acknowledge that he might jastly have 
the purple 

b Philostor iv.c.}. Ze 
former was partial towards an Arian monarch, 
without choice or criticism, whatever le 


tom. ji. p. 19. But the 
and the latter trane 


found in the writ. 


cius, ! ynaras, |. xiii 


ings of the ancients 
¢ See Ammianus Marcellin. | 


av.c.3,8 Julian himself, in bie 


Crap. XIX 
in the school of adversity, Julian insensibly acquired 
the virtues of firmness and discretion. 
his honour, as 
subtilties of 


well as his life, against the insnaring 
the 


some declaration of his sentiments; and whilst he} 
cautiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he 
nobly disdained to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming 


approbation of his brother’s murder. Julian most de- 
vontly ascribes his miraculous deliverance to the 
tection of the gods, who had exempted his innocence 
from the sentence of destruction pronounced by their 
justice against the house of Constantine. 
As the most effectual instrument of their providence, 
he gratefully acknowledges the steady and 
friendship of the er 
and merit, who, by the 
over the mind of her hus! 


impious 


cwenerous 
“a aw yan of beauty 

lant which she had gained 
nd, counterbalanced, in some 


press a bia, 


asct 


measure, the pows rful cor spir icy Oo f the eunuchs. By 
the intercession of his patroness, Julian was admitte d 
into the i pene presence ; hi pied 1 his eanse With 
a decent freedom; he was heard with favour: and, not- 


Ww theteading the efforts of his enemies, who urged the 


danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of Gallus, 


the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the coun- 
cil. But the effects of a second interview were dreaded 
by the eunuchs; and Julian was advised to withdraw 
for a while into the neighbourhood: of Milan, till the 
Me tag emperor thought proper to assign the 
Athens city of Athens for the place of his ho- 

A. D. 355. May. nourable exile. As he had discovered, 


from his earliest youth, a propensity, or rather passion, 
for the langua the manners, the learning, and the 
religion, of the Gfer ks, he obeyed with 
order so agreeable to his wishes. 
of and the treachery of 
months amidst the groves of the academy, in a free in- 
tercourse with the philosophers of the age, who studied 
to cultivate the wenius, to « neourage the vanity, and to 
inflame the devotion of their royal pupil. Their labours 
were not unsuccessful ; and Julian inviolably preserved 
or Athens that tender regard, which seldom fails to 
in a liberal mind, from the recollection of the 
pli ice where it has discovered and exercised its grow- 
ing powers. ‘The gentleness and affability of manners, 
which his temper suggested and his situation imposed, 


ge 
pleasure an 
lar from the tumult 
he spent six 


arms, courts, 


arise 


insensibly engaged the aflections of the strangers, as 
well as citizens, with whom he conversed. Some of 
his fellow-students might rm rhaps examine a beha- 
viour with an eye of prejud ice and aversion; but Ju- 
lian established, in the schools of Athens, a general 
prepossession in favou of his virtues and talents, 


which was soon diffused over the Roman world. 
Whilst his hours were passed in stu- 


R dto Milan. } 
dious r t, the empress, resolute 

to achieve the generous design which she had under- 
taken, was not unmindful of the care of his fortune. 
The death of the late Cesar had left Constantius in- 
vested with the sole command, and oppressed by the 
accumulated weigut, of a mighty empire. Before 
epistle to the At ns, draws a very lively and just picture of 
own danger nd his sentiment He shows, however, a tendency 
to exaggerate his sullerings, by insinuating thogge | in obscure terms, 
that they lasted above a year a period which cannot be reconciled 
with the truth « onology 

4 Julian has worked the crimes and misfortunes of the family of 
Constantine into an allegorical fable, which is happily conceived and 
agreeably related It forms the conclusion of the seventh Oration, 
from whence it has been detached and translated by the Abbé de la 
Bleterie Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 385—408. 

She was a native of Thessalonica in Macedonia, of a noble fa 
mily, and the dangliter, as well as sister of consuls. Her marriage 
with the emperor may be placed in the year 352. In a divided age, 
the historians ¢ nll parties agree in her praises See their testimo 
tries collected by Tillemont, [list. des Empercurs, tom, iv. p.750— 
wot 

f Libanius and Gregorv Nazianzen have exbausted the arts as well 
ns the powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian as the first. of 
heroes, or the worst of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-stadent at 
Athens; and the symptoms, Which he so tragically describes, of the 
future wickedness of the apostate, amount only to some bodily im 
perfections, and to some peculiarities in his speech and manner. He 
protests, however, that he ‘hen foresaw and foretold the calamities 
of the church and state reg. Nazi men, Orat. iv. p. 127, 122 
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He de fended 


eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort | 


| Roman 


241 


wounds of civil discord could be healed, the provinces 
of Gaul were overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians, 
The Sarmatians no longer respecte -d the barrier of the 
D: tab The impunity of rapine had increased the 
boldness and numbers of the wild Isaurians: those 
robbers descended from their craggy mountains to ra- 
vage the adjacent country, and had even presumed, 


| though without suecess, to besiege the important city 
pro} 


of Seleucia, which was dchiade d by a garrison of three 
legions. Above all, the Persian monarch, 
elated by victory, again threatened the peace of Asia, 
- the prese nee of the emperor was indispensably 


| required, both in the west and in the east. For the 
firs st time, Constantius sines rely acknowledged, that 


his single strength was unequal to such an extent of 
care and of dominion. Insensible to the voice of flat- 
tery, which assured him that his all-powerful virtue, 
and celestial fortune, would still continue to triumph 
over every obstacle, he listened with complacency to 
the advice of Eusebia, which gratified his indolence, 
without offending his suspicious pride. As she per= 
ceived that.the remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the 
emperor’s mind, she artfully turned his attention to the 
characters of two brothers, which from 
their infancy had been compared to those of Domitian 
and of 'Fitus.". She aceustomed her husband to cort« 
sider Julian as a-youth of a mild unambitious disposi- 
tion, whose allegiance and gratitude might be secured 
by the gift of the purple,,and who was qualified to fill, 
with honour, a subordinate station, without aspiring to 
dispute the commands, or to shade the glories, of his 
sovereign and benefac After an obstinate though 
t struggle, the opp: salah of the favourite eunuchs 
submitted to the ascendency of the empress; and it 
was resolved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials 
with Helena, sister of Constantius, should be appoint- 
ed, with the title of Cesar, to reign over the countries 
be yond the Alps.’ 

Although the order which recalled him to ¢ourt was 
probably accompanied hy some intimation of his ap- 
proaching greatness, he appeals to the people of Athens 
to witness his tears of undissembled sorrow, when he 
was reluetantly torn away from his beloved retirement.* 


ey site the 


secre 


| He trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for his 


and his sole confidence was derived from the 
suasion that Minerva inspired. all his actions, 
that he was protected by an invisible guard of 
angels, whom for that purpose she had borrowed from 
the sun and moon. He approached, with horror, the 
palace of Milan; nor could the ingenuous youth conceal 
his indignation, when he found himself accosted with 
false and servile re spec t by the assassins of his family. 
Eusebia, re joie ing in the success of her benevolent 
hemes, embraced him with the tenderness of a sister; 
and endeavoured by the most soothing caresses, to 
dispel and reconcile him to his fortune. 
But the ceremony of shaving his beard, and his awk- 


virtue ; 
per 


and 


sc 


his terrors, 


ward J eae anour, when he first exchanged the cloak 
of a Greek-philosopher for the military habit of a 
R pe e, amused, during a few days, the levity 


of th e iinet rial court.! 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer 
deigned to consult with the senate in the choice of a 
colleague; but they were anxious that their nomina- 








¢ Succumbere tot necessitatibus tamque crebris untm se quod nun- 
quam fecerat demonstrans. Ammian. |. xv.c.8 He then 
expresses, in their own words, the flattering assurances of the cour- 
ters 

» Tantum a temperatis moribus Juliani differens fratris quantam 
inter Vespasiani filios fuit. Domitianum et Titam. Ammian. I. xiv. 
e it. The circumstances and education of the two brothers were 
so nearly the same, as to afford a strong example of the innate dif- 
ference of characters. 

i Ammianus, |. xv. c. 8. Zosimus, b iii. p. 137, 138 

k Julian. ad & P. Q. A, p. 275, 276. Libanius, Ornt. x. p. 268. 
Julian did not yield till the gods had signified their wil! by repeated 
visions and omens, His piety then forbade him to resist. 

i Julian himeelf relates (p. 274. )with some humour the circumstan- 
ces of his own metamorphosis, his downeast looks, and his perplex: 
ity at being thus suddenly transported intoa new world, where every 
ct appeared strange and hostile. 


apert 


| 


oh) 








242 THE 
tion should be ratified by the consent of the army. 
this solemn occasion, the guards, with the other troops 
whose stations were in the neighbourhor d of Milan, 
appeared under arms; and Constantius ascended his 
lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth year of 
hisage.™ Ina studied speech, conceived and delivered 
with dignity, the emperor represented thi 
dangers which threatened the prosperity of the republic, 


Various 


the necessity of naming a Cesar for the administration 
of the west, and his own intention, if it was agreeable 
to their wishes, of rewarding with the honours of the 
purple, the promising virtues of the nephew of-Con- 


stantine. The approbation of the soldiers was testified 


by a respectful murmur; they gazed on the 











countenance of Julian, and observed with ple e, 
that the fire which sparkled in his eyes was ten ed 
by a modest blush, on being thus exposed, for the first 
time, to the public view of mankind. As soon as the 
ceremony of his investiture had been performed, Con- 
stantius addressed him with the tone of authority 
which his superior age and station permitted him to 
assume; and exhorting the new Cesar to deserve by 
heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, the em- 
peror gave his colleague the strongest assurances of 

friendship which should never be impaired by tim 

nor interrupted by their separation into t! nost distant 
climates. As soon as the speech was ended, the troops, 
as a token of applause, clashed their shields against 


their knees;" while the officers who surrour 
tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, their sens« 
the merits of the representative of Constanti 

and declared The ret ned to the pa- 

Cxsar, lace in t chariot; and 

A. D. 355. Nov. 6. the slow procession, Julian r 
himself a verse of his favourite Homer, which he 
equally apply-to his fortune and to his fears. 
aud-twenty days which the Cesar spent at Milan afte: 
his investiture, and the first months of his Gallie reign, 
were devoted to a sple ndid but severe captivity ; 
could the acquisition of honour compensate for the loss 
of freedom.’ His steps were watched, his correspon- 
dence was intercepted; and he was obliged, by pru- 
dence, to decline the visits of his most intimate friends. 
Of his former domestics, four only were permitted to 
attend him; two pages, his physician, and 
rian; the last of whom was employed in the care of a 
valuable collection of books, the gift of the empress, 
who studied the inclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend. In the room of these faithful servants, a 
household was formed, such indeed the 
dignity of a Cesar: but it was filled with a crowd of 
slaves, destitute, and perhaps incapable, of any attach- 
ment for their new master, to whom, for th« 
they were either unknown or suspected. His want of 
experience might require the assistance of a wis« 
council; but the minute instructions which rem 
the service of his table, and the distribution of his 
hours, were adapted to a youth still under the disci- 
pline of his preceptors, rather than to the situation of 
rince intrusted with th: ct of an i 
f he aspired to deserve the esteem of his subje et 
was checked by the fear of displeasing his sovereign ; 


O1 


two princes 


© Same 


his libra- 


as bec Line 


most part, 


} 
cond 


nportant war. 


and even the fruits of his marriage-bed were blasted by 
m See Ammian. Marcellin.!. xv.c. 8 Zosimnuy, |. iii. p. 1 Au 
relian Victor. Victor Junior in Epitom Eutrop. x. 14 
a Militares omnes horrendo fragore seuta genibus iliidentes 10d 
est prosperitatis indicium plenum; nam contra cum hastis ely pe 
feriuntur, ire documentum est et doloris Ammianus adds 


with a nice distinction, Fumaue ut potiori réverentia servaretur, n 
supra modum laudabant nec infra quam decebat. 

© Eraaade woeoduercs 6 The word purple 
which Homer had used as a vague but common epithet for ds 
was applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature ar 
of his own apprehensions. 

p He represents, in the most pathetic terms, (p. 277 
ef his new situation. The provision for his table was, however 
elegant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it wi 
disdain. Quum legeret libelium assidue, quem Constantius ut pr 
vignum ad studia mittens manu sua conscripserat, pralicenter « 
nens quid in convivio Cesaris impendi deberet sianuin, et 

tsumen exigi yetuit et inferri. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xvi. « 
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the distre 


DECLINE 


On | the 


AND FALL Cuar. XIX. 


E us 


occasion alone, seems to hay 


bia‘? herself, who, on this 
unmindful of the 


jealous artifices of 


t been 


tenderness of her sex, and the generosity of her cha- 
raeter. ‘The memory of his father and of his brothers 


reminded Julian of his own d 
sions were increased by the recent and unworthy fate 


of In which Fat 


inger, and his epprehen- 


Sylvanus. the summer 


d of Syl 
preceded his own elevation, that gene- vane 
ral had been chosen to deliver Gaul fs D. 355 
> He ptember 
from the tyranny of the barbarians; but 


had left his most 
A de xterous 


he 


rial court. 


Sylvanus soon discovered that 


dangerous enemies in the imps 








informer, countenanced by several of the principal min- 
isters, procured from him some recomi¢ ndatory let- 
ters 3 f ing the whole of the contents, except 
t} sionat ‘ filled up the vacant parchment with 
I ters of high d treasonable import By the in- 
dustry and . of his friends, the fraud was how- 
ever detected, ¢ in a great council of the civil and 
military offi held in the presence of the emperor 
himself, the 1 cence of Syivanus was publicly ac- 
knowledged. But the discovery came too late; the 
report of the calun | the hasty seizure of his 
estate, 1 ( I indionant chiet to the 
re 1 or w en Wa 30 ijusthy accused. He 
1 } ctiy ers ap] ‘ y men ltaly with 
nin , and Mi wit c I emer- 
ey, I ' 1 or | of equal rank, regained, 

y an act of treachery, the fav which he had lost by 
his eminent services in the east. Exasperated, as he 
might specious] illege, by injuries of a similar na- 
, he } ned with a fi w followers to join the 

nd | to betray the confidence, of his too cre- 

ul | Aftera reign of ly twenty-eight days, 
Sylvanus w assassinated: the soldiers who, without 
any criml | intention, had blindly followed t eX- 


ample of their leader, immediately returned to thelr 


illegiance ; and the flatterers of Constantius celebrated 
the wisdom and felicity of the monarch, who had ex- 
tinguished a civil war without the hazard of a battle." 
"he protection of the Rhetian fron- (oo. ius visits 
tier, and the persecution of the catholic ok 
church, detained Constantids in Italy A. D. 357 
ove eighteen months after the depar- apr & 
ture of J I Before the emperor returned into the 
east, he indulged his pride ind curiosity in a visit to 
the ancient « ipital.* He | ceeded from Milan to 
Rome the Ai milian and Flaminian ways: and 


soon a é 
the 
fi relion enemy, as 


proached within forty miles of the city, 


march of a prince who had never vanquished a 


ad 
of a triumphal 


ed of al 


umed the 


plendid 


appe 1Tance 
train wa er 


proce 


the 


sSion. mpo 


t 
xury; but ina time of 


ministers of prot id peace, 
he was encompassed by tl ittering arms of the nu- 
merous squ ms of his guards and cuirassiers. Their 
streaming banners of silk, embossed with gold, and 
shaped in the form of dragons, waved round the person 
of the emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty car 


ind. exce pt 


spi ndent with gold and precious gems ; 
tes of the 


wed his he id to pass 1 ler the o 


when he b 








cities, he affected a stately demeat r of infle xible, and, 
as it! ht seem, of i ible gravity. The severe 
I ecollect t Constanti ther of Helena, died aboy 
( ee irs | é a mature Old age i Wl apy ir probable 
tt , ugh a virgin, ¢ I not he ‘ young at the 
ne of I ew al var ivered Of a son, 
y die quod « ix upta re mox t 
I yu i f ny rie iu i ne avi esiie 1ccon 
! emp ndé ess in tl r} ytol n ithe la 
ter, qu@situm venenum bibere per fraudemm illexit, ut quotiescumque 
once pisset mmaturum abjiceret partum. Ammian. |. xvi. c. lv 
Our p sicians W determine whetlh here cists such a pois 
For my own part, | am inelined to ho that the public malignity 
imputed the eflects of accident as the t of Eusebia. 
Ammianus (xv. 5.) was perf y well informed of the conduct 
and fate of Sylvanu He himself in O of the few followers who 
attended Ursicinus in his dangerous enterprise 


s For the particulars of the vy tof Constant to Rome, see Am 


mianus, |. xvi. c. 10 We have only t id that Themistins wae 
ippointed deput f » f ta ' ' . o ' ia 
fourth oration f n 


Cuap. XIX. THE 
discipline of the Persian youth had been introduced by 
the eunuchs into the imperial palace; and such were 
the habits of patience which they had inculcated, that 
during a slow and sultry march, he was never seen to | 
move his hand towards his face, or to turn his eyes 
either to the right or to the left. He was received by | 
the magistrates and senate of Rome; and the emperor | 
surveyed, with attention, the civil honours of the re- 
public, and the consular images of the noble families. | 


The streets were lined with an innumerable multitude, | 
Their repeated acclamations expres er their joy at 
beholding, after an absence of thirty-two years, the 


sacred of their sovereign; and Constantius 
himself expressed, with some pleasantry, his affect d} 
that the human race should thus sudden! ly be 
collected on the same spot. The son of Constantine 
was lodged in the ancient palace of Augustus; he pre- 
sided in the te, harangued the people from the 
tribunal which Cicero had so often ascended, assisted 
with unusual courtesy at the of the and 
accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the pane oyries 
which had been prepared for the ceremony by the de- 
puties of the principal cities. His short visit of thirty 


days was employed in viewing the monuments of art 


person 


surprise 


sel 


o circus, 


imes 


and power, which were scattered over the seven hills 
and the interjacent valleys. He admired the awful | 
majesty of the capitol, the vast extent of the baths of 


Caracalla and Dioc letian, ‘hie severe simplic ity of the 
pe intheon, the massy greatness of the amp shitheatre of 


‘Titus, the elegant architecture of the theatre of Pom- 
pey and the te waile’ ‘ of Peace, and, above all, the stately 
structure of the forum and column of Trajan ; acknow- | 
ledging that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and 
to magnify, had made an inadequate report of the me-| 
tropolis of the world. The traveller, who has contem- 


plated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive some 
imperfect idea of the sentiments which they must have 
inspired when they reared their heads in the splendour 
of unsullied beauty. 





The satisfaction which Constantius 
A new obelisk. ' 1 ¢ 
had received from this journey excited 
} im to the generous emt lation ( f bestowing Me the 
Romans some mem il of his own gratitude and mu- 
cence. His first idea was to imitate the « ya strial 
id colossal statue which he had seen in the forum of 
Tr n; but when he had maturely weighed the diffi- 
culties of the execution,' he chose rather to embellish 
the capital by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. Ina 
remote but polished age, which seems to have preceded 
the invention of alphabetical writing, a great number 
of these obelisks had been erected, in the cities of 
Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of 
Egypt, in ust confidence that the simplicity of th 
form, and the hardness of their substance, would resist 
the nyurie of time | Vi lenes " Several of the 
extraordinary ec imns had been transported to Rome 
by At cwustus a id his successors, as the most durable 
monuments of their power and victory ;* but there re- 
mained one obelisk, which, from its size or sanctity, | 
escaped for a long time the rapacious vanity of the 
conquerors. It was designed by Constantine to adorn 
his new city; and, after being removed by his orde 
t Hormisdas, a fugitive prince of Persia, observed to the emperor, 
that if he made such a horse, heanust think of preparing a similar 
stable (the forum of Trajan Another saying of Hormisdas is re 
corded, “that one thing only had displeased him, to find that men 
died at Rome as well as elsewhere.” If we adopt this reading of the 
text of Ammianus (displicuisse instead of placuisse, we may con 
sider it as a reproof of Roman vanity. The contrary sense would 


be that of a misanthrope | 


1 When Germanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, the | 
eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning of these hiero 
glyphics. Tacit. Annal. ii. c. 60. sut itseems probable, th 
the useful invention of an alphabet, these natural or arbitrary signs 
were the common characters of the Egyptian nation. See Warbur- | 
ton’s Divine Legation of Moses, vol. iii. p. 69—243. 

x See Plin. Hist. Natur. |. xxxvi.c. 14, 15. 

y Ammian. Marcellin. |. xvii. c.4. He gives us a Greek interpre 
tation of the hieroglyphics, and his comment 
a Lat ipt which, int 
tius, contains a short history of th 


at before 


ator Lindenbrogius adds 
verses Of the age of Constan 
e obclisk 


1 ine mn, wenty 
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| from the pedestal where it stood before the temple of 


the Sun at Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to 
Alexandria. The death of Constantine suspended the 
execution of his purpose, and this obelisk was destined 
by his son to the ancient capital of the empire. A ves- 
sel of uncommon strength and capaciousness was pro- 
vided to convey this enormous weight of granite, at 
least a hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the 
banks of the Nile to those of the Fyber. The obelisk 
of Constantius was landed about three miles from the 
city, and elevated, by the efforts of art and labour, in 
the vreat circus of Rome.’ 

The de - urture of Constantius from py. Qvadian and 
tome Was hastened by the al: irming in- Sarmatian war, 
telligence of the distress and danger of A. D.357—359. 
the Illyrian provinces. ‘The distractions of civil war, 
and the irreparable loss which the legions had sustain- 
ed in the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, al- 
most without defence, to the light cavalry of the bar- 
and particularly to the inroads of the Quadi, 
a fierce and powe ‘rful nz ition, who se em to have ex- 
inged the insti Germany for the arms and 
military arts of their Sarmatian allies.* ‘The garrisons 
of the frontier were insufficient to check their progress ; 
and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, the 
flower of the Palatine troops, to take the field in per- 
son, and to employ a whole campaign, with the pre- 
ceding autumn and ensuing spring, in the serious pro- 
secution of the war. ‘The emperor passed the Danube 
on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that encountered 
his march, penetrated into the heart of the country of 
the Quadi, and severely retaliated the ealamities which 
they had inflicted on the Roman province. The dis- 
mayed barbarians were soon reduced to sue for peace ; 
they offered the restitution of his captive subjects as an 
atonement for the past, and the noblest hostages asa 
pled; .eir future conduct. ‘The generous cour- 


barians ; 


ch: utions of 


ve for tl 
tesy which was shown to the first among their chief- 
tains who implored the clemency of Constantius, en- 
couraged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to 
imitate their example; and the imperial camp was 


| crowded with the princes and ambassadors of the most 


distant tribes, who occupied the plains of the Lesser 


Poland, and who might have deemed themselves se- 
cure behind the lofty ridge of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. While Constantius eave laws to the barbarians 
beyond the Danube, he distinguished, with specious 
compassion, the Sarmatian exiles, who had been ex- 
pelled from their native country by the rebellion of 


their slaves, and who formed a very powerful acces- 
sion to the power of the Quadi. The emperor, em- 
bracing a generous but artful system of policy, released 
the Sarmatians from the bands of this humiliating de- 
restored them, by a separate treaty, to 
a nation united under the government 


nee, and 
dignity of 





a king, the friend and ally of the republic. He de- 
‘lared his resolution of asserting the justice of their 
cause, and of securing the peace of the provinces by 
the extirpation, or at least the banishment, of the Lim1- 


whose manners were still infected with the 
vices of their servile origin. "The execution of this 
design was attended with more difficulty than glory. 
The territo ry 0 f the Limigantes was protecte ~d against 
the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile barba- 
rians by the T¢ eyss. The marshy lands, which lay be- 
tween those rivers, and were often covered by their 
inundations, formed an intricate wilderness, pervious 
only t inhabit who were acquainted with its 
secret paths, and inace sasibla fortresses. On the ap- 


rantes, 


to the ants, 


z See Donat. Roma Antiqua, 1. fii. ¢. 14. Live. 12 and the leartied 
though confused Dissertation of Bargeus on Obelisks, inserted in the 
fourth volume of Gravius's Roman Antiquities, p, 1897—1936. This 
Dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. who erected the obelisk of 


Constantius in the square before the patriarchal church of St. John 


Lateran. 
a The events of this Quadian and Sarmatian war are elated by 
Ammianus, xvi. 10, xvii. 12, 13. xix. 11 


> 
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proach of Constantius, the Limigantes tried the effi- | 
cacy of prayers, of fraud, and of arms; but he sternly 

rejected their supplications, defeated their rude strata- | 
gems, and repelled with skill and firmness the efforts | 
of their irregular valour. One of their most warlike | 
tribes, established in a smal) island towards the con- 

flux of the Teyss and the Danube, consented to pass 
the river with the intention of surprising the emperor 
during the security of an amicable conferenee. ‘They 
soon became the victims of the perfidy which they me- 
ditated. Encompassed on every side, tramp led down 
by the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of the le- 
gions, they disdained to ask for mercy; and with an 
undaunted countenance still grasped their weapons in 
the agonies of death. After this victory a considerable 
body of Romans was landed on the opposite banks of 
the Danube; the Taifale, a Gothic tribe engaged in the 
service of the empire, invaded the Limigantes on the 
side of the Teyss; and their former masters, the free 
Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, penetrated 
through the hilly country into the heart of their ancient 
possessions. A-general conflagration revealed the huts 
of the barbarians, which were seated in the depth of 
the wilderness ; and the soldier fought with confidence 
on marshy ground, which it was dangerous for him to 
tread. In this extremity the bravest of the Limigantes 
were resolved to die in arms, rather than to yield : but 
the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority of their 
elders, at length prevailed ; and the suppliant crowd, 
followed by their wives and children, re paire Fl to the 
imperial camp, to learn their fate from the mone « ( f the 
conqueror. After celebrating his own clemency, which 
was still inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, ‘aaa 
to spare the remnant of a guilty nation, Constantius 
assigned for the place of their exile a remote country, 
where they might enjoy a safe and honourable repose. 
The Limigantes obeyed with reluctance; but befor: 
they could reach, at Teast before the y could occupy, 
their destined habitations, they returned to the banks 
of the Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their 
situation, and requesting, with fervent professions of 
fidelity, that the emperor would grant them an un- 
disturbed settlement within the limits of the Roman 
provinces, Instead of consulting his own experience 
of their incurable perfidy, Constantius listened to hi 

flatterers, who were ready to represent the honour and 
advantage of acce pting a colony of soldiers, at a time 
when it was much easier to obtain the pecuniary 
tributions than the military service of the subjects 
the empire. The Limigantes were 
the Danube; and the emper 
multitude ina large plain near the modern city « 
They surrounded the tribunal, 


co Ne 
of 
pe rmiftted to pass 
to the 


if Bi d 1. 
and seemed to hear with 


r gave audience 


respect an oration full of mildness and dignity; when 
one of the barbarians, casting his shoe into the air, « 

claimed with a loud voice, Marha! Marha! a word of 
defiance, which was received as the signal the tu- 
mult. They rushed with fury to seize the person of 
the emperor ; his royal throne and golden couch were 
pillaged by these rude hands ; but the faithful defence 
of his guards, who died at his feet, allowed hima 


moment to mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the 
confusion. The disgrace which had been ineurred by 
a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by the num- 
bers and discipline of the Romans; and the combat 
was only terminated by the extinction of the nam 
nation of the Limigantes. The free Sarmatians wer: 
reinstated in the possession of their ancient seats ; and | 
although Constantius distrusted the levity their | 
character, he entertained some hopes that ‘a sense of 
ratitude might influence their future conduct. He 
Fad remarked the lofty stature and obs sequious de- | 
meanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their chiefs. 
He conferred on him the title of king; and Zizais 
proved that he was not unworthy to reign, by a sin- 
cere and lasting attachment to the interests of his ben- 
efactor, who, after this splendid success, received the 


of 
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name of Sarmaiicus from the aecclamations of his vie- 
torious army.’ 


While the Roman emperor and the , p 
The Persian 
Persian monarch, at the distance of three negotiation, 
thousand miles, defended their extreme D, 358, 


limits against the barbarians of the Danube 
Oxus, their intermediate frontier expe 
situdes of a languid war, and a prec 
of the eastern ministers of Constantius, 


prefect Musonian, whose 


and of the 
rienced the 
arious truce. Two 
the pretorian 
abilities were disgraced by 


Vicis- 


the want of truth and integrity, and Cassian, duke of 
Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened a 
secret negotiation with oe satrap T'amsapor.* These 
overtures of peace, translated into the servile and flat- 


tering language of hale were tral 
the great king; who resolved to signify, by an am- 
bassador, the terms which he 
the suppliant Romans, Nar 


smitted to the c unp 


d to grant to 
sted with 


Was lncilne 


3s, whom he inves 


me 


that character, was honourably received in his passage 
through Antioch and Constantin ple he reached Sir- 
mium after a long journey, and, at his first audience, 
respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the 
haughty epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, king of 
kings, and brother of the Sun and Mi on, (such were 
the lofty titles affected | y orient il vi inity,) expre ssed 
his satisfaction that his brother, Constantius Cesar, 
had been taught wisdom by adversity. As the lawful 


asserted, that 
the river Strymon, in Macedonia, was the true and an- 
cient boundary of his empire; declaring, however, that 
f his he would content 
rovinces of Armenia and Mesopota- 


successor of Darius Hystaspes, Sapor 


as an evidence moderation, 


himself with the p 


mia, which had been 1udulently extorted from his 
ancestors. He alleged, that, without the restitution 
of these disputed countries, it was imp« sible to es- 


tablish any ce aty on a solid and perm ame nt basis; and 
he arrogantly threatened, that if hts ambassador return- 
ed in vain, he was prepared to take the field in the 


spring, and to support the justice of his cause by the 
strength of his invincible arms. Narses, who was 
endowed with the most polite and amiable manners, 


endeavoured, as far as was consistent with his duty, 
to soften the harshness of the message." Both the 
style and substance were maturely weighed in the im- 
perial council, and he was dismissed With the follow- 
Ing answer: ** Constantius had a richt to disclaim the 
officiousness of his ministers, who had acted without 
any specifie orders from the throne: he was not, how- 
ever, averse to an equal and honourable treaty; but it 
was highly indecent, as well as absurd, to propose to 
the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman world, 
the same conditions of peace wh h he had indienar tly 
rejected at the time when his power was contracted 
within the irrow limits of the east: the chance of 
rms was uncer . Sapor should recollect, that 
if the Rom had sometime been vanquished in bat- 
tle, they had almost always been successful in the 
vent of the war.”’ A few d iys after the de parture of 
Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the court of 
Sapor, who was already returned from the Scythian 


ordmary residence 
and a sophist, had 
mmission; and Con 
us for the conclu 
hopes that the dignity 


ministers, the dexterity of 
* would per 


to his 
notary, 


rt t ce 


expedition 
A count, a 
for thi 
Was SeCcr 


in Ct siphon, 
lected 
tantius, 
the pe 
of the first 
second, and 
the Persian 


been 


Se 
imt who 
etly sion of 
entertained 


of 
the 


anxit 
some 
these om 


rhetorie of the third,' uade ul 


b Genti Sarmatarum magnodecori confidens apud eos regem dedit, 
Aurelius Victo Inap inced by Co 
himself, he expatiates on hig own exploits with much v 
some truth. 


ec Ammian 


yinpous Oration pron istantius 


unity, and 


xvi.9 


i Ammianus (xvii transcribes the haughty letter. Themistius 
Orat, iv. pn. 57. edit. Petav.) takes notice of thie silken covering. Ida 
tius and Zonaras mention the journey of the ambassador; and Peter 
the Patrician (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 28.) has informed us of his con 

liating behaviour. 
e Ammiannus, xvii. 5. and Vales floc. The sophist, or philo- 
sopher n that age these words were almost synonymous,) was 
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monarch to abate the rigour of his demands. But 
the progress of their negotiation was opposed and de- 
feated by the hostile arts of Antoninus,‘ a Roman sub- 
ject of Syria, who had fled from oppression, and was 
admitted into the counsels of Sapor, and even to the 
royal table, where, according to the custom of the Per- 
sians, the most important business was frequently dis- 
cussed. The dexterous fugitive promoted his interest 
by the same conduct which gratified his revenge. He 
incessantly urged the ambition of his new master, to 
embrace the favourable opportunity when the bravest 
of the Palatine troops were employed with the emperor 
in a distant war on the Danube. He pre ssed Sapor to 
invade the exhausted and defenceless provinces of the 
east, with the numerous armies of Persia, now fortified 
by the alliance and accession of the fiercest barbarians. 
The ambassadors of Rome retired without success, and 
a second embassy, of a still more honourable rank, was 
detained in strict confinement, and threatened either 
with death or exile. 
The 


military historian," who was him- 


Invasion of Meso 


potamia by Sapor, self de spate hed to observe the army of 

a i oom the Persians, as they were preparing 
to construct a bridge of boats over the Tigris, beheld 
from an eminence the plain of Assyria, as far as the 


of the horizon, covered with men, with horses, 
and with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, conspicu- 
ous by the splendour of his purple. On his left hand, 
the place of honour among the orientals, Grumbates, 
king of the Chionites, displayed the stern countenance 
of an aged and renowned warrior. The monarch had 
reserved a similar place on his right hand for the king 
of the Albanians, who led his independent tribes from 
the shores of the Caspian. The satraps and generals 
were distributed according to their several ranks, and 
the whole army, besides the numerous train of oriental 
Juxury, consisted of more than one hundred thousand 
effective men, inured to fatigue, and selected from the 
bravest nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, who in 
some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had pru- 
dently advised, that, instead of wasting the summer In 
tedious and difficult should march directly 
to the Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to 


edge 


sie vFeS, he 


seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But 
the Persians were no sooner advanced into the plains of 
Mesopotamia, than they discovered that every precau- 


tion had been used which could ret 


rd their progre ss, 
or defeat their de 


ion. The inhabitants, with their eat- 
tle, were secured in places of strength, the green forage 
throughout the country was set on fire, the fords of the 
river were fortified by sharp stakes; military engines 
were planted on the « pposite banks, and a seasonable 
swell of the waters of the Euphrates deterred the bar- 
barians from l 


attempting. the ordinary passage of the 


bridge of Thapsacus. Their skilful quide, changing 
his plan of operations, then conducted the army by a 


longer circuit, but throuch a fertile territory, towards 
the head the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a shallow and accessible eam. 
overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength of Nisi- 
bis; but as he passed under the walls of Amida, he 
resolved to try whether the majesty of his presence 
vould not awe the earris 
The sacrilegious insult of 
against the tia 


of 


‘? Sapoi 


yn into immediate submission. 


a random dart, which glanced 


al ra, convineed him of his error; and 


roy 


Eustathius the Cappadocian, the disciple of Jamblichus, and the 
friend of St. Basil. Eunapius (in Vit. Aidesii, p. 44—47.) fondly at 
tributes to this philosophic ambassador the glory of ench inting the 
barbarian king by the persuasive charms of reason and eloquence 


Bee Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom 

f Ammian, xviii. 5, 6.8 
Antoninus towards the general, sets him in a very interest 
ing light; and Ammianus himself speaks of the traitor with some 
compassion and esteem. 

s This circumstance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, serves to prove 
the veracity of Herodotus, (1. i. c. 133.) and the permanency of tl 
Persian manners. In every age the Persians have been addicted to 
intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz have triumphed over the > Ww 
of Mahomet. srisson de Regno Pers. |. ti. p. 462—472. and C 
Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. p. 90 

» Ammian, |. xyiil. 6—8, 10 


iv. p. 898 


1132. 


Roman 


e 


hard 
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the indignant monarch listened with impatience to the 
advice of his ministers, who conjured him net to sacri- 
fice the success of his ambition to the gratification of 
his resentment. The following day Grumbates ad- 
vanced towards the gates with a select body of troops, 
and required the instant surrender of the city, as the 
only atonement.which could be accepted for such an 
act of rashness and insolence. His proposals were 
answered by a general discharge, and his only son, a 
beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the 
heart by a javelin, shot from one of the baliste. The 
funeral of the prince of the Chionites was celebrated 
according to the rites of his country; and the grief of 
his aged father was alleviated by the solemn promise 
of S ipor, that the guilty city of Amida should serve 
as a funeral pile to expiate t the death, and to perpetuate 
the memory, of his son. 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida,' 
which sometimes assumes the provincial 
appellation of Diarbekir,® is advantageously situate in 
a fertile plain, watered by the natural and artificial 
channels of the Tigris, of which the least inconsider- 
able stream bends in a semicireular form round the 

‘astern part of the city. The emperor Consfantius 
had recently conferred on Amida the honour of his own 
name, and the additional fertifications of strong walls 
and lofty towers. It was provided with an arsenal of 
military engines, and the ordinary garrison had been re- 
inforced to the amount of seven legions, when the place 
was invested by the arms of Sapor.! His first and most 
sanguine hopes depended on the success of a general 
assault, ‘To the several nations which followed his 
standard their respective posts were assigned ; the south 
to the Verte; the north to the Albanians; the east to 
the Chionites, inflamed with grief and indignation ;.the 
west to the Segestans, the bravest of his warriors, who 
covered their front with a formidable line of Indian 
elephants." The Persians, on every side, supported 
their efforts, and animated their courage; and the mon- 
arch himself, eareléss of his rank and safety, display- 
ed, in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour of a 
youthful soldier.. After an obstinate combat, the bar- 
barians were repulsed ; they incessantly returned to 
the charge; they again driven back with a dread- 
ful slaughter, ar a two rebel leciow: of Gauls, who had 
been banished into the east, sionalized their undisci- 
plined courage by a nocturnal sally into the heart of 
the —— camp. In coe of the fiercest of these re- 
rer Amida was betrayed by the treachery 
of er; who indicated to the barbarians a se- 


Siege of Amida. 


were 


1 assaults, 


desert 


i cret oe neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock 


that hangs .over the stream of the Tigris. Seventy 
chosen archers of the royal guard ascended in silence 
to the third story of a lofty tower, which commanded 
the precipice; the y elevated on high the Persian ban- 


ner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of 


disinay to the besieged ; and if this devoted band could 
have maintained their post a few minutes longer, the 


—— 


i For the description of Amida, see D’Herbelot. Bibliotheque Ori. 





entale, p. 108 Histoire de Timur Bee, par Cherefeddin Ali, L. iii. c, 
it. Ahmed Arabsiades,tom. i. p. 331. c.43. Voyages de Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 301. Voyages d’Otter, tom. ii..p. 273. and Voyages de 
Niebuhr, tom. ti. p. ¢ —328. The last of these travellers, a learned 





and aceurate Dane, has given a plan of 
operations of the siege. 
k Diarkebir, which is styled 


Amida, which ilustrates the 


Amid, or Kara-Amid, in the public 


writings of the Turks, contains above 16,000 houses, and is the resi- 
dence of a pasha with three tails. The epithet of Kera is derived 
from the blackness of the stone which composes the strong and an- 
cient wall of Amida. 


1 The operations of the siege of Amida are very minutely described 

| by Ammianus, (xix, 1—9.) who acted an honourable part in the de- 

fence, and escaped with difficulty, when the city was stormed by the 
Persians 

m Of these four nations, the Albanians are too well known to re- 


quire aty description, The Segestans inhabited a large and level 
country, which still prese rves their name, to the south of Khorasan, 
ind the west of Hindostan (see Geographia Nubiensis, p. 133. and 


LD)’ Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
boasted victory of 


p. 797.) Notwithstanding the 
Bahram, the Segestans, above fourscore years af 


terwards, appear as an independent nation, the ally of Persia. We 
are ignorant of the situa tion of the Verte and Chionites, but I am 
linclined to pia e them (at least the latter) towards the confines of 
India and Seythia. See Ammian, xvi. 9. 
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reduction of the place might have been purchased by | versally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an impreg- 


the sacrifice of their lives. After Sapor had tried, | nable, fortress of the independent Arabs.’ The defence 


without success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, | of the east against the arms of Sapor Conduct of the 
he had recourse to the slower but more certain opera- | required, and would have exercised, the Romans 


tions of a regular siege, in the conduct of which he was | abilities of the most consummate general; and it 
instructed by the skill of the Roman deserters. ‘The | seemed fortunate for the state, that it was the actnal 
trenches were opened at a convenient distance, and the | provinee of the brave Ursicinus, who alone deserved 





troops destined for that service advanced under the | the confidences of the soldiers and people. In the hour 
portable cover of strong hurdles, to fill up the dite h, of danas rT, [ rsicinus 4 was removed from his Station by 
and undermine the foundations of the walls. Wooden! the intrigues of the eunuchs; and the military com- 
towers were at the same time constructed, and moved | mand of the east was bestowed, by tl ime influence, 
forward on wheels, till the soldiers, who were provided | on Sabinian, a wealthy and btle veteran, who had 
with every species of missile weapons, could engage | attained the infirmities, wit! t acquiring the expe- 
almost on level ground with the troops who defended | rience, of age. By a second order, which issued from 
the rampart. Every mode of resistance which art could | the same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus 
suggest, or courage could execute, was employed in’ Was avail lesp tched to the frontier of Me p tama, 
the defence of Amida, and the works of Sapor were | and condemned to sustain the labours of a war, the 
more than once destroye d by the fire of the Romans. ' honours of which had been transferred to his unworthy 
But the resources of a besieged city may be exhausted.) rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the 
The Persians repaired their losses, and pushed their, walls of Ed ; and wi nused himself with 
approaches ; a large breach was made by the battering-| the idle pai yf mi a moved to the 
ram, and the strength of the garrison, wasted by the | sound of flutes in the P) the publie defence 
sword and by disease, yielded to the fury of the assault.| was aban ed to the boldness and diligence of the 
The soldiers, the citizens, their wives, their children, | former ¢ eral of the east. But whenever Ursicinus 
all who had not time to escape through the opposite | recommended any vigorous plan of operations; when 
gate, were involved by the conquerors in a promiscuous | he proposed, at the head of a light and active army, to 
massacre. | wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept th 
Of Singara. &c. But the ruin of Amida was the safety | convoys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the 

A. D. 360. of the Roman provinces. As soon as | Persian lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida; the 


the first transports ‘of victory had subsided, Sapor was | timid and envious commander alleged, that he was 
at leisure to reflect, that to chastise a disobedient city, | restrained by his positive orders from endangering the 
he had lost the flower of his troops, and the most fa-| safety of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its 
vourable season for conquest." Thirty thousand of his | bravest defenders, who had escaped the sword of the 
veterans had fallen under the walls of Amida, during, barbarians, died in the Roman camp by the hand of the 
the- continuance of a'siege which lasted seventy-three | executioner: and Ursicinus himself, after supporting 
days: and the disappointed monarch returned to his| the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished for the 
capital with affected triumph and secret mortification. | misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military 
It was more than probable, that the inconstancy of his| rank. But Constantius soon experienced the truth of 
barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish a war in| the prediction which honest indignation had ext rted 





which they had encountered such unexpected difficul-} from his injured lieutenant, that as long as such max- 
ties; and that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated | ims of government were suffer l to prevail, the emperor 
with revenge, turned away with horror from a scene of | himself would find it no easy task to defend his east- 
action where he had been deprived of the hope of his | ern dominions f 1 the invasion of a foreign enemy 
family and nation. The strength as well as spirit of | When he had r pacified the barbaria f the 
sy i 
the army with which Sapor took the field in t ensu-! Danube, ¢ tantius proce d by uN ies Into 
ing spring, was no lone r equal t » the unbounded views | the east; i after he had wept over the smoking ruins 
of his ambition. Instead of aspiring to the conquest} of Amida, he { ied, with a powerful army, the siege 


of the east, he was obliged to content himself with the | of Bezabde. The walls were shaken by the reiterat 
reduction of the two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, | efforts of the most enormous of the battering-rams ; the 


Singara and Bezabde;° the one situate in the midst} town was reduced to the last extremity ; but it was still 
of a sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, sur-} defended by the patient and intrepid valour of the ga 
rounded almost on every side by the deep and rapid | rison, till the approach of the rainy ison obliged the 
stream of the Ticris. Five Roman legions, of the di-| empert { e the siege, ingloriot to retre 
minutive size to which they had been reduced i ‘ ‘ -quart it Antioch.” The | e ot 
age of Constantine, were made prisoners, and sent int { t 1 the ing t f 3 courtiers, we 
remote captivity on the extreme confines of P ia. | at to discover any materials for panegyric in the 
After dismantling the walls of Singara, the conquer event f the Persian war; while the glory of his 
abandoned that solitary and seq estered pl ¢ : t ‘ sin Juli . e military « ymand he had in- 
carefully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, trusted the prov es of Gaul, was prec] med to thi 
fixed in that important post a garrison or colony of vet-| world in th ple and concise narrative of his ex- 
erans ; amply supple d with every means of defence, plots. 
and animated by high sentiments of honour and fidelity. In the blind fury of civil discord, Invasion of G 
"Towards the close of the campaign, the arms of Sapor Constant had abandoned to the bar- the Germ 
incurred. some disgrace by an unsuccessful ente prise barians of Germ iny the countries of Ga il, which still 
} 


against Virtha, or ‘Tecrit, a strong, or as it was uni-| acknowledged the authority of his rival. A numerous 





n Ammianuz has marked the clir wy of this vea vy three » For the identity of Vi 1 d Tecrit, see D' Anville, Geographic 
signs, which do not perfectly coincide with each « er, or with the \ enne . Ji. p. 2 For the s ¢ { that castle by ‘Timur 
series of the history. 1. The corn was ripe when Sapor invaded | Be or Tan ne, see Cherefeddin hii. « 1 The Persian biog 
Mesopotamia; *‘Cum jam stipula flavente turgerent;” a circum rapher exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this exploit, which de 
stance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us to ivered the caravane of Bagdad from a formidable band of robbers 
the month of April or May See Harmer'’s Observations on Scrip qg Ammianus (xviii. 5,6. xix. 3. xx. 2. represents the merit and 
ture, vol. i. p. 41 Shaw's Travels, p. 335. edit. 4to 2. The pro disgrace of Ursi is with that faithful attention which a soldier 
gress of Sapor was checked by the overflowing of the Euplirates, | owed to his general Some partiality may be suspected, yet the 
which generally happens in July and August Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 21 whole account is consistent and probable 
Viaggi di-Pietro delia Valle, tom. i. p.696. 3. When Sapor had taken r Ammian. xx. 11. Omisso vano incepto, hiematurus Antior 
Amida, after a siege of seventy three days, the autumn wae far ad reditin Syriam @wrumnosam, perpessus et uleerum sed et atros 
vanced, “ Autumno precipiti hadorumque improbo sidere extoto.” | diuque deflenda It is thus that James Gronovius has restored a 
To reconcile these apparent contradictions, we must allow for some | obscure passage; and he thinks that this correction alo wou 
delay in the Persian king, some inaccuracy in the historian, and ive desery new { s author; whose sense may now bx 
some disorder in the seasons ida kly ve ‘ I ex . e additienal light from the receat 

o ‘The act junt of these sieges is given by Ammianus, xx. 6, 7 smbvours of the learned Linestus Lipsia, | 
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swarm of Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross 
the Rhine by presents and promise s, by the hop s of 
spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the territories 
which they should be able 
ror, who for 


provoked 


to subdue.’ But the empe- 


a temporary service had thus imprudently 
the spirit f the 


rapaciou barbarians, soon 


discovered and lamente . the difficulty of dismissing 
these formidable allies ter they had tasted the rich- 
ness of the Roman sell. Re gardless of the nice dis- 


tinction of royalty and rebellion, these undisciplined 
robbers treated as their natural enemies all the subjects 
of the empire, who poss ssed any property which they 
of Forty-five flourishing 


were desirous acquiring. 


cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, 
Strasburg, &c. besides a far greater number of towns 
and villages, were pillaged, and for the most part re- 


daced to ashes. _The barba 
faithful to the of the 


confinement of walls, to 


rians of Germany, still 
ir ancestors, abhorred the 
which they applied the odious 
names of prisons and sepulchres ; and fixing their in- 
dependent habitations on the banks of ri thre 
Rhine, the Moselle. and the Meuse «they s 
against the dancer of as 
hasty fortificatior 


thrown across the roads 


ims 
| 
i 


vers, 


cured them- 


} 


“¥ , 
seives rude ana 


urpri e. by 
1 of large trees, which were lled and 
The Alemanni were est b- 


lished in the modern countries of Alsace and Le 








the Franks oecuple 1 the island of the Batavians, t 
gether with an extensive district of Brabant, which 
was then known by the appellation of Toxandri ind 
may deserve to be considered as the original seat of 
their Gallie monarchy." T’rom the sources, to the 
™m vuth, f the Rhine , the c nq ve sis of the Ge ri 
extende above forty miles to the west of that rive 
over a ¢ try peo} ed Vy < y| l of their ov ni rie 
‘ i nation 4 ind enes i their devas tLor VV 
thre times more ext y i} thatof thei mquests 
At a still greater distance the open towns of Gaul w 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified cities, wh 


trusted to t 
content themselves on such su ppiies 
could raise on the v 
their walls. 


heir strength and vigilance, were obliged to 
of corn as they 
‘ant land within the of 
The diminish d |e = destitute of pay 
and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled at the 
approach, name, of the 

Under these melancholy circumstan- 
unexperience d yo ith was 
pointed to save and to govern the provinees of G:; ah 
rather, as he expre himself, to ¢ it the vain 
image of imperial great cholastic 
ition of Julian, in which he 
versant with books than with 
with the living, left him 
practical , 


enclosure 


and even at the barbarians. 


ces an _ 


ses it xhib 
The retired 
had 
arms, with the 
profound igt 
of war and go 


ness, 


educ; been more 
dead than 
iorance of the 


and when he 


con- 


arts vernment; 


awkwardly repeated ne military exercise which it 
was necessary for him to learn, he exclaimed with 

sigh, **O Plato, Plato, what a task f rapal ysopher ! 
Yet even thi peculative phil my, whieh men of 
business ar too apt to despise, had led th nd of 
Julian with the noblest precepts, and the most shining 
examples ; had animated him with the love of vi e, 


the desire of fame, and the contempt of death. The 








habits of temps rance recommended in the schools, are 
still more ess | in the severe discipline of a camp 
s The ravages of the G ns, and the distress of Gaul. 1 ! 

¢ tu fror Julia ! ‘ ( 1.8. P.Q. At 4 
Ammian. Xv ] : nius, ¢ i 2 t lL il 140 Ss 
m ! ¢. 1 

Ammianu \ I name a to |! i f t 
I ul fi nd Vv freq t s 
the o t loxandria was a <« yo Is ar noras 
which extended from the ne wrhood of T« ress to the conflux 
of the Vahal and the Riine Sce Valesius, Notit. Ga lar. p. 508 

I » paradox of P. Danies, that the I nke never obtained any 
permanent setticment on this side of the ine fore the time of 
Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good sense by M. Bix t. 
who has proved, by achain of evidence their unioterrupted posses 
sion of Toxandria, one hundred and thirty vears before t iccession 
of Clovis The Dissertation of M. Biet was crowned by the Acade 
my of Soissons, in the vear 1736, and seems to have been just! 
ferred tothe discourse of his more celebrated competitor th Able le 
Reeuf, an tiq ian, wh nar ippily expressive of his 
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The simple wants of nature regulated the measure of 
his food Rejecting with disdain the deli- 
provided for his table, he satisfied’ his appetite 

with the coarse and common fare which was allotted 
to the meanest soldiers. During the rigour ofa Gallic 
winter he never suffered a fire in his bed-chamber; 
and after a short and interrupted slumber, he frequently 
in the middle of the night from a carpet spread on 
the floor, to despatch any urgent business, to visit his 
rounds, or to ste al a few moments for the prosecution of 
his favourite studies.* The’ precepts of eloquence, 
which he had hitherto practised on fancied topics of 
declamation, were more usefully applied to excite or to 
assuage the passions of an armed multitude: and al- 
though Julian, from his early habits of conversation 
ind literature, was more familiarly acquainted with 
1uties of the Greek language, he had attained a 
competent knowledge of the Latin tongue.’ Since 
Julian was not originally, designed for the character of 
a legislator, or a judge, it is probable that the civil 
insiopeadad nee of the Romans had not engaged any con- 
siderable share of his attention; but he derived from 
tudies an inflexible regard for justice, 

ya dispdeition to clemency; the knowl- 
: principles of equity and evidence, 
f patiently investigating the most in- 
tedious questions which cou td be proposed 
The measures of policy, and the 
operaticns of war, must submit to the various accidents 
circumstance and character, and the unpractised 
student will often be perplexed in the ap plic ation of 
the most perfect theory. But in the acquisition of 


and slee p- 


cacies 


rose 





his pi hile sophic S 
tenrpere 1 t 
gener 
‘ the faculty « 

tricate and 





for his discussion. 





this important science, Julian was assisted by the 
ictive vigour of his~ own genius, as well as by the 
wisdom and experience of Sallust, an officer of rank, 
who soon conceived a sincere sitech ns nt fora prince 


so worthy « 
integrity was 
hars truths 
royal ear.” 

Immediately after Julian had received y 
the purple at Milan, he was sent into 
Gaul, with a feeble retinue of three 
hundred and sixty soldiers. At Vienna, where he 
passed a painful and anxious winter, in the hands of 
those ministers to whom Constantius ‘had intrusted the 
direction of his conduct, the Caesar was informed of 
the and deliverance of Autun. ‘That large and 
ancient « ity, protecté ‘d only by a ruined wall and pusil- 
lanimous garrison, was saved by the generous resolu- 
tion of a few veterans, who resumed their arms for the 
their country. In his march from Autun, 


through the heart of the Gallic province s, Julian em- 
7 


‘ his friendship ; and whose incorruptible 
dorned by the talent of insinuating the 
without wounding the delicacy of a 


est 


is first campaign 
in Gaul, 
A. D. 356. 


sieze 





cde ince ¢ 1 


braced with ardour the earliest oy ppo rtunity of signaliz- 
ing his courage. At the head of a small hody of 

chers, and heavy cavalry, he pre ferred the shorter 
but the more dangerous of two roads; and some- 
times eluding, and sometime’ resisting, the attacks of 


field, he ar- 
mp near Rheims, 


were masters of the 
rand safety at the ec: 


who 


ma ins 


. ' 
ived with honor 


where the Roman troops had been ordered to assemble. 
‘The aspect of their young prince revived the dr roping 
spirit of the soldiers, and they marched from Rheims 
in search of the enemy, w ith a confidence which had 
st proved fatal tothem. The Alemanni, familiar- 

x The private life of Julian in Gaul, and the severe discipline 
which he embraced, are displayed by Ammianns, (xvi. 5.) who pro 
fesses to praise, a di by Julian himself, who affects to ridicule, (Me 
on, p. 340.) a conduct which, in a prince of the house of Con 


stantine, might justly excite the surprise of mankind. 

Adernt Latine quoque differe Ammianus, 

xvi. 5. But Julian, ited in the se! always con- 
, 


sidered the language of the Romans as a foreign and popular dialect, 


nti sufficiens sermo 


edu ools of Greece, 


which he might use on necessary occasions, 

We are ignorant of the actual office of this excellent minister, 
whom Julian afterwards created prefect of Ganl Sallust wus 
speedily recalled by the jealousy of the emperor and we may still 


read as ible but pedantic discourse, (p. 240—252.) in which Julian 
deplor the loses of So valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges 
j self indebted for his reputation See Lt Bleterie, Preface a la 


i\ 
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ized to the knowledge of the country, secretly co 
their scattered forces, and seizing the opportunity of a 
dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected fi 
the rear- guard of the Romans. Be fab the inevitable 
disorder could be remedied, two legions were destroy- 
ed; and Julian was taught by experience, that caution 
and vigilance are the most important lessons of the art 








of war. In a second and more successful action, he 
recovered and established his military fame; but as the 
agility of the barbarians saved them from the pursuit, 
his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. He ad- 
vanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine, surveyed 
the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself of: the diffi 





culties of the war, and retreated 
winter, discontented with 
and with his own su 
was yet unbroken ; 


on the approach of 

the court, with his army, 
* The power of the ene: 
and the Cesar had m 


“cess 








» sooner sep- 
arated his troops and fixed his own qua t Se a : 
in the centre of Gaul, than he was surro id be- 
sieged by a numerous host of Germans. Reduced in 
this extremity to the resources of his own mind, hi 
displayed a prudent intrepidity which compensated 


for all the deficiencies of the oO 
the barbarians, at the end of thirty days, 
to retire with disappointed rage. 


isOn 4 


place and gar 





Bits encom The conscious pride f Julian, who 
caropaign, was indebted or to his sv L fox is 
A. D. 357. signal deliverance, was. imbittered 


the reflection, that he was abandoned, betrayed, { 
p rhaps devoted to destruction, by those who wer 
»ound to assist him by evs ry tie of h nour and t 
Marcellus, master-general ¢ » cavalry in Gaul, 

too strictly the je all us orders of the court, 


yreting 
bet -held with sup ine indifference 
and had restrained the t 

marching to the relief « 
sembled in silence 
and authority would have.b 
of the worlé; and if an action iminal had heen 
suffered to pass with impunity, the emperor wou 
have confirmed the suspicions, which received a very 
specious colour from his conduct towa the 
princes of the Flavian family. Marcellus was recalled, 
and gently dismissed from his office." In his room 
Severus was appointed general of the cavalry; an ex- 


. : 
the distress of J 
! 
i 


} at 
er nis comm a 


If the Cesar had dis- 
an insult, his pers 


troops unt 
f Sens. 

Oo dang¢ rous 
en exposed to the contempt 


SO CI 


past rds 


perienced soldier, of approved courage and fidelity, 
who could advise with respect and execute with zeal ; 
and who submitted, without reluctance, to the suj 
command which Julian, by the interest of his patroness 
Eusebia, at length obtained over the armies of G 


A very judicious plan of operations 
the ppgrenching campaign. Julian 
head of the remains of the veteran 
new levies which he had been } 
penetrated into the centre of 


himself, at the 
' ] ° 
Nands, and ¢ 3 if 
vermitted to f 


Git 





rman cantonn tS, 





and carefully re-establi fortificat f § 
verne, in an advantageous » which we se 
check the incursions, or intercept the rv 

enemy. At the same time Barbatio, g in- 


Milan with an army of 


fantry, advaneed from 


thousand men, and passing the mountains, prepared to 
throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighb l of 
Basil. It was reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, 
pressed on either side by the Roman arms, w 1 be 
soon forced to evacuate the provinces of Gaul, and t 
hasten to the defence of their native country But the 
hopes of the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, 


or the-envy, Or the secret 








a Ammianna (xvi. 2, appears much better satisfied with the 
success of this first campaign than Julian himself; who very irly 
owns that he did nothing of consequence, and that he fled he! the 
enemy. 

b Ammian. xvi. 7. Libanias speaks rather more advanta y 
of the military talents of Marcellus, Orat. x. p.272 And Juli 
sinuates, that be would not have heen so easily 1 
had given other reasous of offence to the court, p. 27 

c Peverus, non discors, non arrogans, sed longa militi# frugaliitat 


etcum recta preeun urus, ut do 


Ammian. xvi. 1}. Zosimus,|. iii. p. 140, 


compertus em sccu 


rus niles 


THE DECLINE 
Ile cle d } 


il. 
was adopted for 


AND FALL XIX, 


JHAP. 


who aeted as if he had been the enemy of the Cesar, 
and the secret ally of the “The negligence 
with which he permitted a troop of pillagers free ly to 
pass, and to return almost before the f his camp, 
may be | to his want of al ; but the trea- 


b irbarians. 


gates 0 


Impute ilities 





sonable act of burning a number of boats, and a super- 
fluous stock of provisions, which would have been of 


+ 


rvice i 
hostile 
an ¢ 
rare r or of 


the essential se » the 


evidence of his 


most army of Gaul, 


il intentions. 


was ah 
and crimin The 
nemy who stitute 
inclination to offend them; and 


ins dk s pised 


either of pe 


Germ appeared des 
| 





the ignominious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of 
the expected support; and left him to extricate him- 
self from a hazardous situation, where he could neither 
emain th safety, nor retire with hon ur. 

As they were delivered from  parute of Steas- 
he fears of invasion, rT Alemanni burg 
pre] rred to « rastise th Ro n y ith A. D. 357 Aug 
whe pre ned to di pute the possession ¢ f that eoun- 
rv, W mh tie j ( imed as the Ir OWR by the right of 
conqut st d of treaties. They « mploy ed three days, 
nd as many nights, in transporting over the Rhine 
their military powers. The fieree Chnodomar, shaking 
he. pone welin, which ] had victoriously 
vielded t e brother of Magnent , led the van 
f th ar 1 mode ted DY his experience the 
nartial "i example inspired He was 
followed by six r kings, by ten princes of regal 
ext n, by al train of high-spirited nobles, and 
by thirty-five tl and of the bravest warriors of the 
tribes of Gern \ The ¢ dence derived from the 

ew of their ow ength, was increased by the intel- 
l me v they received f na ce serter, that the 
Cesar, with a feeble army of thirteen thousand men, 

c ied » ibout one-and-twenty mil from thel. 
imp ors With this i Le | i e, Julian 
re lved t eek 1 to enc ter the barbarian host; 
ind the el ofa general action was preferred to the 
tedi ‘ rtain operation of separately engaging 
the « ersed parties of the Alemanni. The Roma 
marched in close order, and in two columns, the ¢av- 
alry on the right, the infantry on the left; and the day 





was so far spent when they appeared in sight of the 
enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring the battle 
till the next morning, and of allowing hi ops to re- 
cruit their exhausted strength by the necessary refresh- 
s of sleep and food Yielding, however, wit! 
e Té ce, t elan of the soldiers, and 
( i pl { he exh t n to 
lustify | heir va e eager Impatience, which, in 
Case defeat, uld be universally branded with 
the epith oft rashness 1 presumy 1 he trum- 
pet u the military shout was heard through 
the field t the tw nies rushed with equal fury to 
e « I ( ir, W ( person his 
t led i tl t ity t | rchers, 
hy {hi But } ranks wert 
ken by a nixtul { | ith f 
i ! itry ! the 1 fication of 
flig! i 8 t I most re- 
f 4 ty « r) adoar 
| we pp ind 
Mita, eed | y of Julian, who, 
rele | ' ty, threw himself before them, 
diy r ¢ ve ot ne ind honour, led 
th n bacl wAaINSL U victoriot ene V. Ihe Cc nflict 
I veen t tw s of infantry w obstinate and 
ly The Germ 3] 1 the uperiority of 
{ R t of diseipline ar 
On 1 failur ( ’ between Julien 
d Barbatio, see Ammianus, (xvi. 11.) and L us, Orat. x. p. 273 
e Amm is vi. 12.) d j \ his inflated cloquence, the 
tig er | i Chnod Audax et fidens ingenti ore 
‘ rue 1 rdor | | ~ itu nants, equo s&pum nte, 
ubiimior, eres 8 in jaculum formidane veastitatis, armorunique 
mit € conapicus ntea enuuse et miles t ulilis preter c@leros 
luctor dD ntinm ¢ irem superavit equo marte congressus 
f After the batth linn ventured to revive the rigour of ancient 
lit y ex r the g 1 female xpparel to the deri 
fw I e nex ! ' « nobly 
ree it ' 5 mus, | p 


XIX. THE 


Caap. 


temper; and as the barbarians, who served under the 


standard of the empire, united the respective advantages | 


of both parties, their strenuous. efforts, guided by a 
skilful leader, at length determined the event of the 
day. The Romans lost four tribunes, and two hun- 
dred and forty-three soldiers, in this memorable battle 
of Strasburg, 80 glorious to the ¢ 
to the a 


‘esar,s and so salutary 
fllicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the 


Alemanni were slain in the field, without including 
those who were drowned in the Rhine, or transfixed 
vith darts whilst they attempted to swim across the 
river." Chnodomar himself was surrounded and taken 
prisoner, with three of his brave companions, who had 
devoted themselves to follow in life « death the fate 
of their chieftain. Ju 1 received him with military 
pomp in the incil of his officers; and expressing a 


generous pity for the fallen state, dissembled his in- 
ward conte mpt tor the abiect | miliation, of his eap- 
tive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished king of 
the Alemanni, as a grateful spectacle to the cities of 
Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the emperor 
this splendid trophy of his victory. Chnodom ir @X- 
perienced an h urable treatment; but the impatient 
barbarian could not long survive his defeat, his fine- 

















ment, and his exile.’ 
1 
' as After Julian had rept ed the Ale- 
I ‘ manni from the p vines f the I ppel 
A. D. 35 Rhine, he turned hi I rainst th 
V h >wW I T 3 ire to the On in on the 
f Gaul and Germany; and who, from the 
ul eT 1 still more f t ri epid 1 lour, had 
‘ een emed t mosti sidable of the barba- 
I is.” A 1 | y were t verly ctuat l by the 
illure { rapine. they f 1 a disint ted 
lo t i ‘ ‘ whi h tney ( icle ead is the nnre , 
honour and felicity of hur ture; and their 1 
ind bodies were so com y hardened: by pe | 
ition. that » { livelw ¢ es ‘ 
ri r. the ws of winter a rl¢ wnt to them 
the flow I spring In tl month of Decem 
which followed the battle of Strasburg, Juli ‘ - 
ed yody of x hundred Franks, who had thrown 
m ve into tw ( tle the Meuse.! Int 
7 
n f t n they sustained, wi in- 
tlex ane ewe f fiftv-four davs j t 
le ex ry ( ind lt vi- 
the ¢ i l bre Kino t ‘ 1 \ 
left tl n ) f ve. the f ks ¢ ented. for 
t I t time ‘ v ‘ iaw whi 
( nrmande it t ( } r aie he ; 
i 
i 6 tol, ent } cant +} urt oft ¢ 2 
{ : | ec r then ) re t o 
| in the p it { ° iv her e 
1 t t f | ards | )- 
e Ju 2. At 5 f a 
“tras re with t ) f 
‘ * * 4 ZOsiim s 
wi t vi y of Alex re Ya s, and yet w ' 
to dis ver in s h 1 g sw xX t 
' mo £ co ictand tas iny 
\innmiiinus, x > I is 4 10 more to e number 
t 1 (O \ 74 But é ling difference lisappea 
the 60,000 ‘ irians, whom Zosimus has sacrificed tot 
alo this! (i 14] We might att ute this extravagant 
number to the ireleseness of transcr rs, if this credulous or par 
tial ian had not sw d the army of 5,000 Alemanni to an in 
numerabie mu'titude of barbarians M70¢ mwrsEipow apowp .- It is 
ur own fault if this detection does not inspire us with proper dis 
tru on similar o isions 
Ammian. xv 2 I Orat. x 7 
Libaniaus (Orat. ili, p. 137 draws a very lively picture of the 
manners of the I anks 
Ammiannus, xvii Liba is, Ornt. x TR ] Gt k ora 
tor, by misa ending a ssage of J 1, has been induced to re 
pre nt the Fr , co! t 1 1 me I 
head was always fullof the Pe esia war. he em 
»the Lacedwen i who were l« ged and taken und 
i na rin 
m Ju 18. P. Q. Athe ) Lihanius, Orat. x. p. 278, 
A ding to the expre m of Libanius, the emperor . 
which La Bleterie understands (Vie de Julien, p. 118.) as an honest 
confession, and Valesins (ad Ammian. xv isa mean evasion, 
of the truth Dom. Bouquet, (Ilistoriens de France, tom. i. p. 733 
by substituting another word, « ‘os, WOuld suppress both the dif 
ficuity and the spirit of t passag 
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stinate resistance of this handful of Franks, apprised 
Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which he 
meditated for the ensuing spring, against the whole 
body of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and 
astonished the active barbarians. Ordering his sol- 
diers to provide themselves with biscuit for twenty 
days, he suddenly pitched his camp near Tongres, 
W hile the enemy still supposed him in his winter-quar- 
of Paris, expecting the slow arrival of his convoys 
from Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from Co- 
vrne to the ocean; and by the terror, as well as by the 
success, of his arms, soon reduced the suppliant tribes 
implore the clemency, and to obey the commands, 
of their c onqueror The Chamavians submissively re- 
tired to their forme r habitations beyond the Rhine: but 
the Salians were permitted to possess their new estab- 
lishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and auxiliaries 
of the Roman empire." The treaty was ratified by 
solemn oaths; and Seaeil inspectors were appointed 
to reside among the Franks, with the authority of en- 


forcing the strict observance of the conditions. An in- 
cident is related, interesting enough in itself, and by 


character of Julian, who in- 
geniously ¢ nntrived both the plot and the cat: istrophe 
of the tragedy. When the Chamavians sued for peace, 
1e require «1 the son of their king, as the only hostage 
he could rely. A mournful silence, inter- 
ed by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity 
of the barbarians; and their aged chief lamented in 
, that his private loss was now em- 

1 se of the public calamity. While the 
ivians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the 
ive, W hom they believed to have been slain, 
ppeared before their eyes ; and as soon as 

the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, the Cesar 


no means repugnant to the ¢ 


on W h ym 











iddressed the assembly in the following terms: ‘“ Be- 
hold the son, the prince whom you wept. You had 
lost him by your fault. God and the Romans have ree 
stored him to you. I shall still preserve and educate 
he youth, rather as a monument of my own virtue, than 

1 pledge of your oe tity. Should you presume to 
violate the faith which you have sworn, the arms of the 
republic will avenge the fidv ; not on the innocent, 
yut on the guilty.”” The b [ae withdrew from his 


. } 
essed 


vith the warmest sentiments of 


ition.° 


ence, imp 


de ar d a ln rz 


It was not enough for Julian to have i 
Makes three ex 


delivered 1 prov inces of Gaul from the peditions be yond 
b ns of Germany. He aspired to the a 
| , . : A. D. 357—359. 
te the glory of the first and most , 


llustrious of the emperors, after whose example he 





composed his own commentaries of the Gallic war.? 
Cwsar has related, with conscious pride, the manner 
in which he fieice passed the Rhine. Julian could 
yoast, that before he assumed the title of Augustus, he 
id carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river 
in three successful expeditions.? . The constermation of 
he Germans, after the battle of Strasburg, encouraged 
him to the first attempt; and the reluctance of the 
t ps n yielded to the pe rsuasive eloquence of a 
leader, who shared the fatigues and dangers which he 
t} snest of his soldiers. The village 
imposed on the meanest of his soidlers. 1e villages 
shiinisiiMndten tadadicecloninckngeeiaamenaal 
n Ammian. xvii. 8. Zosimus, |. iii. p. 146—150. (his narrative is 
| darkened by a mixture of fable ;} and Julian. ad. 8. P. a. Athen. p 
; 280. His expression, orsdezzuav pew uotemy Te Dariwy saves, Mauaisg 
} rx, This difference of treatment confirms the opinion, that 


the Salian Franks were permitted to retain the settlements in Tox- 


Chis interesting story, which Zosimus has abridged, is related 
by Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legationum, p. 15, 16, 17.) with all the 
mplifications of Grecian rhetoric: but the silence of Libanius, of 
Ammianus, and of Julian himself, renders the truth of it extremely 
‘Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly insinuates (Orat. iv. p. 
178.) that his hero had composed the history of his Gallic campaigns. 
But Zosimus (I. iii. p. 140.) seems to have derived his information 


only from the Orations (40> +0+) and the Epistles of Julian. The 
discourse which is addressed to the Athenians, contains an accurate, 
though general, account of the war against the oT at 

Ammian. xvii. 1—J0. xviii. 2. and Zosim. 1. iii. p. 144. Julian 
Q. Athen. p. 280 


q See 


ids. P 
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plentifully | the plenty of the adjaeent 


on either side of the Meyn, which were 
barks, framed in the forest 


stored with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an in- 


vading army. The principal houses, construct 1 with | ral voyages to the coast of 
some imitation of Roman elegance, were consumed by | thence laden with e¢ 

the flames; and the Cesar boldly ‘ | ten |'tributed their care ‘ 
miles, till his progress was stopped b lark ipe- | tre ’ b 
netrable forest, undermined by subterr l nD $ es. | Julia had } Jat 
which threatened, with secret snares and ambush, every | Constant | ed t 
step of the assailant. The ground was a vy covered | his « tv. and of ibt 
with snow; and Julian, after repairi ( é is of lve he ¢ 
which had been erected by ‘] . a ‘ f if (dl hi ldiers tl 
ten months to the submissive bar! i , A ex ila Lana tre vil 
piration of the truce, Julian undertook a t ext hie 
dition beyond the Rhine, to humble t } e of Sur- | to vere , When he 
mar and Hortaire, two of the k \ 1 alr 
who had been prese: t the batt cSt . They | wit ‘ y re 


promised to restore 











mained alive; and as the C i I \ ird f t 
account ti n the cities na vii ( i t 

habitants whom they ha lost ‘ t eV t- | 1 ( 
tempt to deceive him wi 1 dia 

accuracy, which nost establi f ol “ 

supernatural know His t ‘ e 1 
still more sple id ad imp l i I 0 

The Germans had « ected thet ilitary er 
moved along the opposite | { ( 

desi of dé ing U bri ( of | n i 

pass f the R 5 

detence was cats »\ ! ( i ( 
hundred armed a ‘ ( ~“ ) 

in forty be 3 to fi ( t I i I ( 

and to lan f st it ( " ( 

my. They executed their lers wil -| of an advocate \ er 
ness and celerity, t tt V 1 1 t ! \ ese 
barbarian chiets, wh returned in 1 { ' ° | i ‘ i 
dene 1 intoxication i tne l I Tl- aie iit 1 ‘ yl 
vals. Without rep form 

tale of slaughter and vast , iti 1 tt -'In tl i 
serve, that Julian dict 1 hi ‘ i ! é ( 

to six of the haucht t kings of eA a t ¢ 

of whom were permitted to view the ere re 

and martial p mp of a Ron camp. F fany p { 
twenty thousand Captives, v n he | iy ‘ { } ppressed and ey 
the chains of the barbarians, the Ca edt ; ted witl 
Rhine, after terminating var, t ( t 
has been « pare it t t | { 


and Cimbrie vict 


tr {Gaul Juli | are ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ | 
he applied nself to aw cm ( 
humane and phi {  —— f ¢ 
which had suilered from the i 


he diligently repaired ; and seven importa: ts, be- t the we 
tween Mentz . 
larly mentioned, as hav been re t fort y i ' un ¢ 


and tie } 1 


the order of Julian. ‘I V G 
submitted to 1 ust t hum - 
paring and ec vey hie i 
active zeal of Julian red t | ‘ t ( ( ‘ ( , 
and such was t l vil had di ‘ 
the tro ps, that the auXlilaries t nse “ ‘ 
their exemption from any duties of fat ‘ I t i nds. Att 
in the most servilt I with 1 ‘ ; 
Roman soldiers. It w incumbent ( { | 
provide for the subsistence, ; vell < f fi ; i have « et i 
the inhabitants and of th ( ( t { { t 1 my ¢ 
the former, i the mutiny of 
the fatal and inevitable conseq oR \ 
tillave of t pr nee G j 
[ th ca nities \ { 
the continent w es \ 

Ammian. xv a ut. Xx 
seven posts, fou t 3 t tow! ‘ i 
ge Andernach, Bor and Nuyss, 7 er i 
Quad urgium, and Castra Herculis Hye ' 
bu here s room to believe, that I ‘ Qa 
the Dutch have construc : 
co 6 ‘ am lious deli« r of Bi j ~ DA \ o ; " | ; A 
cleune Gaule, p. 18 ; . Enit i a6 . . ne 


Cuap. XIX. 


island. Six hundred large 
of the Ardennes, made seve- 


Britain; and returning from 

p the Rhine, and dis- 
t | tow nd for- 
{ t iver. ‘The is of 
tT I hay il 9 V t 
| ( 3 it the expense ol 
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With what justice could I pronounce Ais sentence, if, | theatre were unknown or des 
in the hour of danger, I myself neglected a duty fa 





pised. He indignantly 
contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the brave and 
more sacred and far more important? God has placed | honest simplicity of the Gauls. and almost forgave the 
me in this elevated post; his providence. will guard | intemperance, which was the only stain of the Celtic 
and support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, | character. If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
shall derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and | France, he might converse with men of science and 
upright conscience. -Would to Heaven that I still | cenius, capable of understanding and of instructing a 
possessed a counsellor like Sajlust! If they think | disciple of the Greeks; he might excuse the lively 
proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without | and graceful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit 
reluctance ; and had much rather improve the short op- | has never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury ; 
portunity of doing good, than enjoy a long and lasting | and he must applaud the perfection of that inestimable 
impunity of evil.”’** The precarious and dependent art, which softens and refines and embellishes the in- 
situation of Julian displayed his virtues, and concealed | tereourse of sccial life. = 








his defects. The young hero who supported, in Gaul, | 
the throne of Constantius, was not permitted to re form 


—~——— 
the vices of the government 5 but he had ec urage to 


alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. Unless CHAPTER Xx 
he had been able to revive the martial spirit of the} 
Romans, or to introduce the arts of industry and refine- | 46 “lees, pr 





,and effects of the conversion of Con- 





























, stand _— t tablish } . / : 
ment among their savage enemies, he could not enter- . ne— I egal 8 thlishment and constitution of the 
4 I . +} } c Sfidit or ¢ oliec CHUTCH. 
tain any rat ul hopes of securing the public tranquil- 
lity, either by the peace or conquest of Germany. Yet Tue public establishment of christianity may be 
the victories of Julian suspended, for a short time, the | considered as one of those important and domestic 
inroads of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the | revolutions which excite the most lively curiosity, and 
western empire. afford the most valuable instruction. The victories 
; - ; : : 
a His salutary influence restored the | and the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence 
P cities of Gaul, which had been so long | the state of Nurope; but a considerable portion of the 
exposed to t evils of civil discord, barbarian war, | globe still retains the impression which it received 
d domestic tyra ; and the spirit of in stry was | from the conversion of that monarch; and the eccle- 
revived with the hopes 6f enjoyment. Acriculture, | siastical institutions of his reign are still connected, 
manufactures, and commerce, again flourished und y an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the pas- 
the protection of th laws: 1 the « civil cor- nd the interests of the present gene ration. 
porations, were again fill L with useful and respectal In the consideration of a subject Date of the con- 
m ers: the youth were no longer apprehensive of | which may be examined with impar- version of Coo 
mH : ° in ed pers were 1 longer ypre- tiality, but cannot be viewed with in- **##tune. 
} of posterity ; the public and private festivals | difference, a difficulty immediately arises of a very 
we lebrated with customary pomp; and the fre-| unexpected nature; that of ascertaining the real and 
‘ t ecure iIntercou t the provinces dis] ved precise date ol the conversion ot Con- A. D. 306. 
ie | f nat! il pros} tv. A mind lik t stantine. - Th cioquent Lactantius, in 
of J a Tie fale 4 eeneral happil f |} the midst of his court, seems impati nt* to proclaim 
which he w ‘ he viewed. with cu-| to the v | the glorious example of the sovereign of 
Fatt nn i complacency, the city of Paris;| Gaul; who, in the first moments of his reign, ack- 
th t of his wint esidence, ect eV f | nowledged at red the majesty of the true and on- 
his partial tion. “That sple id capital, which|ly God.” Tt arned Eusebius has ascribed the 
ite catalase itory on ¢ { f rof C ntine to the miraculous sien which was 
Seine, was originally confined to the nall island in| displayed in the heavens whilst he meditated and pre- 
the mnidet of the. fromn the inhabitants ] the Italian expedition.© The historian Zosimus 
: rr , \ ' 
derived a ply of pur nd salubr ; water. The | maliciously asserts, that the emperor 
as ya oe ee 
r r t t { ithe town wa il ( lis as in tne blood ot 
ridges. A forest over- | his eldest son, before he publicly renounced the gods 
spr at t ‘ I seine; but on the south, | ol Rome and f his ancestors.’ The 
' ' ; A. D. 326. 
the a , Ww w bears the name of the I - perplexity pro »y these discordant 
ty, Was 1 ibly covered with houses, and adorned ithorities, is derived from the behaviour of Constan- 
L | | i ineduc ni ( Ac ral » the trictness of ecclesi- 
fi¢ f Mars for the exercise of 1 Roman | astical lang e, the first of the christian emperors 
The severity of the cli was tempered by was unworthy of that nae, till the moment of his 
1 : | th: cine t wre lw dure e he Qe 
th } ! ‘ { the ( n: witl ! : = | ¢ fh; since 1b wi nly durime his last . 
. abe vs ae A. D. 337. 
c is, W expe ce ta 2 vin : tiiness that he received, as a catechumen, 
fic-tree wert y cult ed. But. in remark- the imposition of hands,* and was afterwards admit- 
le winters, the Seine was deeply frozen; t tl ' . panies 
} re niecer< mt t fin a wn the of ; t fashi f the fourth century, assumed the territorial appellation 
( I i Dy \ t Lot i Ww f ( J in M pogon. p. 359, 360. 
whi were ex ed from the « ries of Phrvoia. l eof the D vine Ir stitutions of Lactantius, has been acev- 
! : i : , rat scussed Difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, 
I'he entiousi nd corrupt 1 oF ntioch, recall 1 expedient imagined of two original editions ; the former pub- 
to the memorv of Julian the sev | simple manners | lished during the persecution of Diocletian, the latter under thiat of 
Chis . | Lutet se inten ; ¢ 4) Li ius See Dufresnoy, Prefat. p.v. T mont, Mem. Ecclesiast 
ris yea Ulead, ’ ‘ ‘ SCINeT or th tom. vi. p. 465—470. Lardner’s Credibility, part ii. vol. vii. p. 78— 
— a Se “wes 6. For my own part, lam elmest convinced that Lactantins dedi 
ited his Institutions to the sovereign of Gaul, at a time when Gale- 
x Ammian. xv : Ty Epis xv. edit. Spanheim Fuch rius, Maximin, and even Licinius, persecuted the christians; that is, 
uiuct almost justi nium ot Mamertinus Ita illianni | between the vears 306 and 31). 
epatia divisa sunt, ut ar sros domitet, aut civibus jura restituat b Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. lL. vii. 27. The first and most impor 
perpetuum professus tra hostem t contra vitia, certamen tant of these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts; 
y | inius, Orat. Parental. in Ino Julian, c. 38. in Fabricius Bit but itis found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative value of 
) Gree. t v 263, 264 ose manuscripts, one of 900 years old, in the king of France’s li- 
Julian Mis won. | 1 The primitive state of rary. mav be alleged in its favour; but the passage is omitted in the 
I d i Vale 1 Ammian, xx. 4.) his bre orrect mant ot of Rologna, which the P. de Montfaucon as- 
t Hadrian Vale 4 \ s nd M.D'A i their r eribe the sixth or seventh century. Diarium Italic. p. 409.) The 
ve Not sofa Ca the Abt ! rerue Descrip- | taste of most of the editors (eacept Iswus, see Lactant. edit. Dufres 
tion de la France, tom p. 12. Lu and M. Be my n the Mem. de | noy, tom. i. p. 596.) has felt the genuine style of Lactantius, 
Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 656—691 i E.us in Vit. Constant. |. i. ec. 27—32. 
a Tev Cidwve Asunerias Julian. in Misooneon p. 340 Leneetia, , sigs, |. ii. p 104. 


or Lutetia, was the ancient name of the city, which, according to e That rite was always used in making a catechumen, (see Bing- 








252 THE 
ted, by the initiatory rites of baptism, into the number 
of the faithful.‘ The christianity of Constantine must 
be allowed in a much more vague and qualified sense ; 
and the nicest accuracy is required in tracing the slow 
and almost imperceptible gradations by which the 
monarch declared himself the protector, and at length 
the proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task 
to eradicate the habits and prejudices of his education, 
to acknowledge the divine power of Christ, and to un- 
derstand that the truth of Ais revelation was incompat- 
ible with the worship of the gods. 
which he had probably experienced in his own mind, 
instructed him to proceed with caution in the momen- 
tous change of a national religion; and he insensibly 
discovered his new opinions, as far as he could enforce 
them with safety and with effect. During the whole 
course of his reign, the stream of christianity flowed 
with a gentle, though accelerated, motion: but its ge- 
neral direction was sometimes checked, and s: 
diverted, by the accidental circumstances of th 
and by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of 
the monarch. His ministers were permitted to signify 
the intentions of their master in the various language 
which was best adapted to their respective prin 
and he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of his 
subjects, by publishing in the same year 
two edicts; the of 
the solemn observance of Sunday," and ond di- 
rected the regular consultation of Aru W hile 
this important revolution yet remained in suspense, th 
christians and the pagans watched the conduct of their 
sovereign with the same anxiety, but with yery oppo- 
site sentiments. ‘The former were prompted by every 
motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerat 
marks of his favour, and the evidences of h 
The latter, till their just apprehensions were changed 
into despair and resentment, attempted to conce 
the world, and from themselves, that the cods of Rom: 
could no longer reckon the emperor in the number of 
their votaries. The 
have engaged the partial writers of the times to con- 
nect the public profession of christianity with the 


The obstacles 


metinn 


tines, 


ies 


A. D. 221. first which enjoined 
the sex 


spices. 


IS Tait 


same passions and prejudice 


most glorious or the most ignominious era of the reign 
of Constantine. 

His pagan super- Whatever symptoms of christi le- 
stition. ty might transpire in the discourses or 


actions of Constantine, he persevered till he was near 
forty years of age in the practice of the « 
religion ;* and the same conduct, which in the 
of Nicomedia might be imputed to his fear, could be 
ascribed only to the inclination or policy of the sove- 
reign of Gaul. His liberality restored and enriched 
the temples of the gods: the ed 


ham’s Aatiquities, |. x.c. i. p. 419. Dom Chardon, Hist 
mens, tom. i. p. 62.) and Constantine received it for the 
(Euseb. in Vit. Constant. |. iv. c.61.) immediately before his baptisn 
and death From the connexion of these two facts, Vale 
loc. Buseb.) has drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly ad: 
by Tillemont, (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv 

with feeble arguments by Mosheim, (p. 968 

f Euseb. in Vit. Constant. |. iv. c. 61—63 egend of C 
tine's baptisin at Rome, thirteen years before his death, was invented 
in the eighth century, as a proper motive for his donation. Su 
has been the gradual progress of knowledge, thata story i 
Cardinal Baronius (Annal. Ecclesiast. A. D. 324. No. 43—49.) declare 
himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly supported 
within the verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates Christ 
tom. ii. p. 232. a work published with six approdations at 
the year 1751, by Father Maimachi, a learned Dominican. 

g The questor, or secretary, who composed the law of the 
dosian Code, makes his master say with indifference, ** hominibus 
supradicte religionis” (1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. i... The minister of « 
astical affairs was allowed a more devout and respectful style, 
svororms nat Spiwrarng xx6 eroxisas; the legal, most holy, and 
catholic worship. See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. |. x. ¢.6 , 

b Cod. Theodos. |, ii. tit. viii. leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. 1. iii 
leg. 3. Constantine styles the Lord’s day dies solis, a name 
could not offend the ears of his pagan subjects. 

i Cod, Theodos, |. xyi. tit. x. 1.1. Godefroy, in the character of a 
commentator, endeavours (tom. vi. p. 257.) to excuse Constantine: 
but the more zealous Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 321. No. 18 
censures his profane conduct with truth and asperity 

k Theodoret (I. i.c. 18.) seems to insinuate that Helena gave her 
son a christian, education ; but we may be assured, froin the superior 
authority of Eusebius, (in Vit. Constant. |. iii. c. 47.) thatshe herself 
was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge of christianity. 
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medals which issu 
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which 
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Crap. XX. 


from his imperial mint are impressed with the figures 
and attributes of Jupiterand Apollo, of Mars and Her- 
cules; and his filial piety increased the council of 
Olympus by the solemn apothe sis of his father Con- 
' But the 
pec iliarlv directed to the oe 
of Greek and Roman mythology ind he was pleased 
to be repre sented with the sy mibe God ol Light 
Poetry. The unerring shafts of that de ity, the 
of his eve his | 

elewant ac¢ omplish nents, seem to point 
The altars of 


Apollo were crowned with the votive « fferings of Cone 


stantius. devotion ot Constantine was more 


, the Apollo 


ius of 


and 


wreath, immortal 


os } 
brightness rel 


be auty, and 
him out as the patron of a young hero. 


ous multitude were taught to 
rmitted to behold with 


and the credu 


stantine 5 


be Lie ve, th 


t the emperor was pe 








mortal eves the visible mayesty of their tutelar deity 3 
and that, either waking or in a vision, he was bl 1 
with the auspicious omens of a | and vict 
reign. The sun was universally celebrated as the in- 
vincible guide and protector of Constantine; and the 
paga might re iaDdly expect t the 1 lted god 
wi | pursue with ul vel ce the implety 
of his. tet fav rite.™ 
As | s © t ine ed I tect 
rivt s ui 
limited sover ty er the vineces «g& 
e G ul. hi ehri m 3} ¢ were A.D. a ; 
protects l by t rity haps by the 
i a prince who wt ‘ to ti t care f 
vindl ting t ir own honour If w may ¢ it 
ssertion of ¢ n ntine himself, he | been an ine 
nant spectat r ol tl sat re Cr which were i 
flicted, by the } of Ron ldiers, o1 iti- 
zens whose relie was their only crime." In the east 
1; west, he had seen the dith t eff s of se- 
verity ad indulgvenee ; and a e former was rencere 
still more odious by the ex le of Galerius, his im- 
lacable enemy the ter was ret nme 1 t I 
imitation by tl uthority lad f lyi f 
Th on of ¢ t tely } rm 
pealed t licts of per n, a t t free 
exercise of thetr ‘ rl é t | se who 
had alre rol ed then ves { the 
chur i vy we end on t 
' ve i t é , who 
1 imbibed I ere for t 
me oft Chri > t Le e ¢ is 
About fiv 1 est AD M 
of Italy, the « r made a 1 | Mila 
nd thentie declaration of | timen by the cel- 
bg ‘ f Mila which r ed p a 
eath h. In the pe terview of the two 
west prinees, Constantine, by the nt of we. 
nlus and power, obtained thre re cone ene t his 
colleague Lic ; the untor f their na 
thority dis the fury of Maximin; and, aft tl 
death of the tyrant of the east, the edict of M was 
received 3a ceneral and tundamental law I R - 
man wor 
"y — 
lhe wisdom of the emperors provided for the r 
tution of all the civil and religious rights of which the 
ce} sti } j en s niustly deprived It wv . 
he s Consta n Ducange and Banduri \ w 
i re eg f « i allt " ft 
t issu t ler ‘ the 1 i 
thorit 
m The panegvri f Eume inter Pa r. Vet.) which 
V ) el in War, abounds w 
the most unexcept ee ler wan st rstition of ¢ 
stantir i s | r for Apollo, ort Su > 
which Ju 1 O See Com 
mentaire de Span ir les ( s 
n Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos. « 5 But it might easily be 
shown, that the Greck translator ha nproved the sense of the La 
tin origin ithea lemperor might recollect the persecution of 
Diocletian wit 1 more vely a ethan he id actually felt 
in the days of | 1 ind paganism 
See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. |. viii. 13. 1. ix. 9. and in Vit. Const. 1. i. 
c. 16,17. Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1 Cecilius de Mort. Persecut. 
c. ww 
p Cecilins (de Mort. Persecut. c. 48 has preserved the Latin orig 
nal; and Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. |. x. ¢. 5 has given a Greek tran 
lation of this pe rpetual edict, which refers to some provisional regu- 


lations 


Cuap. XX. 

acted that the place s of worship, 
which had been confiscated, 
church, without dispute, without delay, and without 
expense: and this severe injunction was accompanie di | 
with a gracious promise, that if any of the purchasers 
had paid a fair and price, they should be in-| 
demnified from the treasury.” The salutary | 
regulations which guard the future tri unquillity of the 
faithful, are framed on the prine iple s of enlarged and 
equal toleration; and 
inte rpre ted by a 


and public lands, 
should be restored to the 


adequate 


i! npe rial 


such an equality must have been 
sect an advantageous and 
honourable distinction. ‘The two emperors proclaim 
world, that have 
lute power to the christians, and to all others, of fol- 
lowing the religion which each individual thinks pro- 


per to pre fer, to which he has addicted his mind, and 
! | 


recent 


to the they granted a free and abso- 








which he may deem the best adapted to his own use. 
They carefully explain every ambiguous word, remove 
every exception, and exact from the governors of the 
provinces a strict obedience to the true and simple 
meaning of an ediet, which was designed to establish 
and secure, without any limitation, the claims of: reli- 
gious liberty. They condescend to assign two weighty 
reasons which have induced them to allow this univer- 
sal toleration: the humane intention of consulting the 
peace and happiness of their people; and the pious 
hope , that, by cl 1 conduct, they shall appease and 
propitiate th Deity, whose seat is In heaven. They 
grateft icknow re the many signal proofs which 
they have received of the divine favour; and they trust 
that the same Providence will f ver continue to pro- 
tect the prosperity of the prince and people. From 
these vagus | indefinite expressions of plety, three 
~ pposit is vy De deduced, of ifferent, but n yt of 
an incompatible, nature The mind of Constantine 
might fluctuate between the pagan and the christian 
religions. A rding to the loose and complying no- 
tions of polytheism, he might icknowledge the God 
of the (Christians as , ot the many deities who « li- 
T ed the hiera hy i heaven. Or per laps he micht 
embrace the philosophic and pleasing idea, that, not- 
withstanding t variety of names, of rites, and of op! 
nions ii the sect ind all the nations of manki re 
united in the w f e con Father and Cre- 
itor of 1 Live 
Ses nad : But the cour s of princes are more 
‘ au frequently influence y views of tempo- 
' ral advantage, than by considerations of 
str ind specul truth. The] ial and Inereas- 
ing favour of ¢ e may naturally be referred to 
the esteem wl i entertal | for the moral character 
ot the ¢ istians ; and to a persuasion, that the propaga- 
thor {i the would inculcate the practice ol pri- 
vale and public virtue. Whatever latitude an absolute 
monarch may assume in his own conduct, whatever iIn- 
dulgence he may claim for his own passions, it is un- 
doubte lly his inter t that all his sul cts should re- 
( v¢ ral and civil obligations ef society. But 
tne operatiol of the wisest laws is imperf t and pre- 
cari They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot al- 
ways restr vice Their power is insufficient to 
prohibit all that they condemn, nor can they always 
puni the actions which they prohibit. The legisla- 
tors of antiquity | i immoned to their aid the pow- 
é f education and of opinion. But every principle | 
which had onee maintained the vigour and purity of 
Rome and Sparta, was long since extinguished in a de- 


clining and ce Spotic empire. 


Phil sophy still exer- 


cised her te mperate sway over the | mind, but 


Luman 


the cause of virtue derived very feeble support from 
the influence of the pagan superstition. | r these 
1 A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eight months 
after the edict of Mila: Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7. and 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 246.) uses the following 
remarkable expression *‘Sumime rerum sator, cujus tot nomina | 
suit, quot linguas gentium esse vo uisti, quem enim te ipse dici velis 
scire non possumus Panegyr. Vet. ix. 26 In explaining Constan 


tine’s progress in the faith, Mosheim (p. 971, &c.) is ingenious, sub 
tie, and prolix 
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discouraging circumstances, a prudent magistrate 
might observe with pleasure the progress of a religion 
which diffused among.the people a pure, benevolent, 
and universal system of ethics, adapted to every duty 
and every condition of life; recommended as the will 
and reason of the supreme Dei ity, and enforeed by the 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishme nts. The ex- 
perience of Greek and Roman history could not inform 
the world how far the system of national manners 
might be reformed aud improved by the precepts of a 
divine revelation; and Constantine might listen with 
some confidence to the flattering, and indeed reasona- 
ble, assurances of Lactantius. ‘Theeloquent apologist 
seemed firmly to expect, and almost ventured to pro- 
mise, that the establishment of christianity would re- 
store the innocence and felicity of the primitive age : 
that the worship of the true God would extinguish war 
and dissension among those who mutually considered 
themselves as the children of a common parent; that 
every impure desire, every angry or selfish passion, 
would be restrained by the knowledge of the gospel ; ; 
ind that the magistrates might sheath the sword of jus- 
tice among a people who would be unive rsally actuat- 
ed by the sentiments of truth and piety, of equity and 
moderation, of harmony and univé rsal love.t 


The passive and unresisting obedi- 


Theory and prac- 


ence, W hich bows under the yoke of au- tice of passive 
thority, or even of oppression, must obedience. 
have appeare d, in the eyes of an absolute monarch, 


the most conspicuous and useful of the evangelie vir- 
The primitive christians derived the institution 
government, not from the consent of the peo- 

ple, but from decrees of heaven. The reigning 
emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by treason 
and murder, immediately assumed the sacred charac- 
ter of vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone 
he was accountable for the abuse his power; and 
his subjects were indissolubly bound, by their oath of 
fidelity, to a tyrant, who had violated every law of 

and society. The humble christians were sent 

into the world as shee p among wolves; and since they 
were not permitted to employ force, even in the 


tues.’ 


of civil 
| 


the 


ot 


nature 


de- 


fence of their religion, they should be still more crim- 
inal if they were tempted to shed the blood of their 
ellow creatures, In disputing the vain privileges, or 


the sordid possessions, of this transitory life. Faith- 
ful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in the reign of 
Nero had preached the duty of unconditional submis- 
sion, the christians of the three first centuries preserv- 
ed their conscience pure and innocent of the guilt of 
conspiracy, or open rebellion. While they ex- 
perience d the rigour ot persec ution, the y were never 
provoked either to meet their tyrants in the field, or in- 
dignantly to w ithdraw themselves into some remote 
and sequestered corner of the globe.'' The protestants 


secret 


of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted 
with such intrepid courage their civil and religious 
ireedom, h ive been insulted by the invidious compari- 
son between the conduct of the primitive and of the 
reformed christians." Perhaps, instead of censure, 

ye applause may be due to the superior sense and 


ancestors, who had eonvineed themselves 


Spirit of our 

I 
that religion cannot abolish the unalienable rights of 

r See the elegant desoription of Lactantius, (Divin. Institut. v. 8.) 
whois much more perspicuous and positive than it becomes a discreet 
prophet 

8 ‘Fhe political system of the christians is explained by Grotius, de 
Jure Belli et Pacis, |. i. e.3,4. Grotius was a republican and an ex- 
ile; but the mildness of his temper inclined him to support the estab- 


lished powers 


t Tertullian. Apolog,. c. 82, 34, 35,36. Tamen nunquam Albiniani, 
nec Nigriani vel Cassiani inveniri potuerunt christiani, Ad Seapu 
lain,e. 2. Hf this assertion be strictly true, it excludes the christians 
of that age from all civil and military employments, which would 
have compelled them to take an active part in the service of their re 
spective governors, Moyle’s Works, vol. ii. p. 349. 

u See the artful Bossuet Hist. des Variations des Eglises Prostes- 
tantes, (tom. iii. p. 210—258.) and the malicious Bayle, (tom. ii. p 
620.) I name Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the Avis aux 
Refugiés; consult the Dictionnaire Critique de Chauffepié, tom. | 

». 145 


See 
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human nature.* Perhaps the patience of the primi- {The con juest of Italy produced a general edict of tol 
tive church may be ascribed to its weakness, as well | eration: 


and as soon as the defeat of Licinius had in- 
as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, without! vested C 


leaders, without arms, without fortifications, must have ion of the Roman world, he immediate- 
encountered inevitable destruction in a rash and fruit-| ly, by circular letters, exhorted all h 


onstantine with the sole domin- 





Lead a cts to im- 
less resistance to the master of the Roman legions, | itate, without delay. the example of their soverei or 
But the christians, when they deprecated the wrath of | and to embrace the divine truth of ehristianity.* 
Diocletian, or solicited the favour of Constantine, The assurance that the elevatior fy ; 
could allege with truth and-confidence, that they held | Constantine was intimately econnecte chri 
the principle of passive Obedience, nd that, in the with the de ; of Providence, i tile party 
space of three centuries, their conduct had always been led into the min of the christians two opinions, 
conformable to their principle Ss. They might add, that | w hich, by a ditferent means, ass! d the accon ish- 
the throne of the emperors would be established on a| ment of th prophesy. ‘Their warm and active loyal- 


fixed and permanent basis, if all their subjects, em-_| ty 


exhausted in his favour every resource of human 
bracing the christian doctrine, should learn to suffer} i 












ndustry; and they confidently expected that the 
and to obey. strenuous eflorts would be seconded by Ine di 
Divine right of In the general order of Providence, and miraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine hav« 
Constantive. princes and tyrants are considered. as imputed to interested motives the ia whi h 
the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to chas- insensibly contracted with the eat} ie chureh. and 
tise the nations of the earth. gut sacred history af- which appare ntributed t S ( f his am- 
fords many illustrious examples of the more immedi- bition. In the beginning of the 1 : century, the 
ate interposition of the Deity in the government of h ( ti til a very inadequate proportion t 
chosen people. The sceptre and the sw were com- the inhabita s ot the el ire; but amor ecene 
mitted to the hands of Moses, of Joshua, of Gids it » pec ple, Ww » ¥ ved ‘ ot 1 st with 
of David, of the Maccabees ; the virtues of th 1e- the iy ene f es, t 1 1 of 
roes were the motive or the effect of the Divine favour,  ligi party might assist the | whose 
the success of their arms was destined to achieve t erv . from a ie] of « nee. thev had de 
deliverance or the triumph of the church. If the y ive i fortunes. Ih ex mople of his 
judges of Israel were occasio1 id temporary magis- father ha tructed Consta ‘ ‘ ema to re- 
trates, the kings of Judah derived from the 1 “ i {t ehr lans: and i hie ) 
tion of their great ancestor, an hereditary at i ae had thy Vantag if s 
sible right, which could not be forfeited by \ in eri t. bv the « ice of minist 
vices, nor recalled by the caprice of t! ty he 
The same extraordinary providence, wiich i ré ence. By tl { T 
longer confined to the Jewish } ple, miguit « etc I \ ‘ i 
stantine and his family as the protectors of t chris- ! rit in t nd army; the ba 
tian world; and the devout Lactantius ann , in. Germany, wv ranks of nies ail 
a prophetic t me, the tuture ¢ ies ot h ‘ 5 I é 
versal-reign.’ Galerius and Maximin, Maxentius a it ‘ “ they 
Liecinius, were the rivals who red with the f - { \ , \ 
ite of Heaven thi pre I é t ‘ 
gic ae iths of Galerius an c ( ( 
resentment, and fulfilled the san expectations, of t s ‘I f terest of 
the christians. The success i \ tant ; I 
Maxentius and Licinius, removed t! two ( 
competitors who still opposed the triumph of 1 : sa { cour 
cond David, and his cause m t secm ‘ ( 
peculiar interposition of Provide . The ch y of t ‘ 
of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purp! nd | l the 
nature ; and though the christians mig! yh - 
carious favour, they were exposed, with the re ( 
his subjects, to the effect { his want ind « \\ ( : 
cious cruelty. The conduct of Licini bet { { ‘ 
the reluct nes with which he had consent to the w t ! | ert I 
and humane regulations i the Ed t ot Vi . 7 
convocation of provincial s} 1i0ds was pro it ‘ 
his dominions; his christ officers were 1} mini- | the « i | 
ously dismissed; and if he avoided th il 
danger, of a general ps . ' 
Sit ns vwe t re ii ke | i 
of a solemn and \ ry ¢ \ W v ‘ i 
east, a ling to the fivety ( f | f ( ( 
was involved in the sh f infer : { ‘ 
auspicious rays of celest t warmed ( , ful int . y pl 
nated the provinces of vi J ( N t 
stantine was admitted as an unexcepti ble proof of 
the justice of his arms; and | use of victory con- Vit. ( ( 60 
firmed the opinion of the christians, that their | mm the ee eS a Bee epants OF Engiand werk 
was Inspire d,; and conducted, by the Lord of ; naan a thei rit “ 
eit Ser ’ I 
x Buchanan ist ear at, or at lenst the n t celebrat t ) ‘ > Ww I nek I ‘ : nd a 
reformers, who has justified e theo i resis I ' Re I i 
logue de Jure Regni apud Scotos, tom, ii. p. 22, t Ku ‘ ‘ 5, fort via 
man. ! roleas ti ‘ ftheG ost ur rmty 
y Lactant. Institut.i. 1. Ex us the ‘ ersi¢ t ] ' 
history, his d his « repea yi ilcates ( ew ' “ ‘ m s 
right of Const othe empir f f f se 
z Our imperfect knowl »of the persecution of Lic 4 f firat book of the Life of Constantine, by Fuse 
rived from Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. |. x. ¢. & Vit. Constanti live i De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit eos abstinere a com 
i9.—56. 1. ii. c. 1,2 Aurclius Victor mentions his cruelty in gene- ; munione Concil. Arelat. Canon iit. The best critica apply these 
ral torms. words to the peace of the church 
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who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for | been vainly derived from almost all the languages of 
the deliverance of the church.* the world. It is described! as a long pike intersected 
Expectation and he enthusiasm which inspired the | by a transversal beam. The silken veil which hung 
belief of a mi- troops, and perhaps the emperor him-|down from the beam, was curiously inwrought with 


self, had irpened their swords while | the images of the reigning monarch and his children. 
it satisfied their conscience. They marched to battle|The summit of the pike supported a crown of gold 
with the full assurance, that the same God, who had | which enclosed the mysterious monogram, at once ex- 
formerly opened a p re to the Israelites through | pressive of the figure of the cross, and the initial let- 


the waters of Jordan, and had thrown down the walls | ters of the name of Christ. The safety of the labarum 
of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua,| was intrusted to fifty guards, of approved valour and 
would display his visible majesty and power in the | fidelity; their station was marked by honours and emo- 
victory of Constantine. The evidence of ecclesiasti- | luments; and some fortunate accidents soon introduced 
cal history is prepare d to affirm, that the lr expectations | an opinion, that as long as the suards of the labarum 
were justified by the conspicuous miracle to which | were engaged in the execution of their office, they were 



































the conversion of the first christian emperor has been | secure amd invulnerable amidst the darts of the enémy. 
lmost unanimously ascribed. ‘The real or imaginary | In the second civil war Licinius felt and dreaded the 
cal of so important an event, deserves and demands | power of this consecrated banner, the sight of which, 
the atte an of posterity; and I shall endeavour to| in the distress of battle, animated the soldiers of Con- 
form a just « nate of the famous vision of Constan-| stantine with an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered 
tine, by d tc ition of the andard, the| terror and dismay through the ranks of the adverse 
dr , and the i ; by separating the histor-| legions." The christian emperors, who respected the 
ical, the natural, and the marvellous parts of this ex-| example of Constantine, displayed in all their mili- 
tra ry story, which, in the composition of a spe-| tary expt ditions the standard of the eross; but when 
CLOUS a nent, | ve De irttullw « I ided in one the de wenerate successors of The odosius had ceased 
e mass. to appear in person at the head of their armies, the 
rhe] i. An instrument of the tortures which | labarum was deposited as a venerable but useless relic 
‘ were inflicted y on slaves and stran-| in the palace of Constantinople.° Its honours are still 
ecam »ject of horror in the | preserved on the medals of the Flavian family. Their 
eyes of a R in citizen; | the ideas of guilt, of| grateful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ 
pain, and of ignominy, were ¢ Vy ul 1 with the!in the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn 
1d f the 3.‘ The piety, rather than the humanity, | epithets of, safety of the republic, glory of the army, 
of ( tant soon abolished in his don ns the} restoration of public happiness, are equally applied to 
nent which the Saviour of mankind had con-| the religious and military trophies; and there is still 
‘ ided to iv but the emperor ady | extant a medal of the emperor Constantius, where the 
l to pre it f his edueat , and| standard of the labarum is accompanied with these 
f ye fore he could erect in the midst of | memorable words, By THIs sIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER.” 
I his ow statue, | ring a in Its richt hand; Il. In all oceasions of danger or dis- ‘The dream of 
\ ! cription, h ref the victory of his} tress, it was the practice of the primitive Constantine. 
ive f Rome, to the virtue of that | christians to fortify their minds and bodies by the sign 
the t ym f coul f the s, which they used, in all their ecclesiastical 
The same nbol s tified the f the dic ites, in all the daily oceurrences of life, as an infalli- 
f ¢ litte Imets,| ble preservative against every species of spiritual or 
was engraved on t hields, waS interwoven into| temporal evil.t ‘The authority of the church might 
their ba Ks the con emblems which) alone have had sufficient weight to justify the devotion 
uderned the p f the ¢ t self, were dis-| of Constantine, who, in the same prudent and gradual 
ti ished only by ri te wa f ruisite rogress, acknowledged the truth, and ‘assumed the 
workmanship.’ B pri { | which dis-| symbol, of christianity. But the testimony of a con- 
played the 1 ri was styled 1 Laba-| temporary writer, who in a fermal treatise has avenged 
sm,* a ; L t e, which has | t ‘ se of religion, bestows on the piety of the em- 
pe more awful and sublime character. He affirms, 
‘ — vith the most perfect confidence, that in the night 
BA e. At the invitat f the tyrant, some | Which preceded the last battle against Maxentius, 
' { f ul it ) other words, ! = ee tal ES Pe fata en eae 
r s i t rw ‘ 
® ! t ( if t ’ by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Prudentius, 
ved id of the Os nd general sens s n illy unknown; in spite of the efforts of the cri 
‘ G Ra Z I und Alexis Aristenus. | tics, Ww ave ine ctually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, 
| t. | ea. G tom. i. p. 72. tom p. 7 Cel reutonic, Ilyric, Armenian, &¢. in search of an etymology 
4 ee Ducange, in Gloss. med. et infim, Latinitat. sub voce Ladarum 
civium R no ind Godefroy, ad Cod. Theodos. tom. H. p. 143. 
r ' t ( > pro Ra oO 1 Euse in Vit. Constantin. |, i. ec. 30, 31 Baronius (Annal. Ec- 
5 I nw s, Just M s | x, Tertufli Jero ‘ \. D. 312. No. 236) has engraved a representation of the Laba 
vi v + iy t rable success i 
‘ every { nature or m Transversa X litera summo capite circun flexo, Christum in 
i ‘ r e meridian and equator, the human fa ‘ cutis notat. Cweilins ¢ M. P..c. 44 Cuper (ad M. P. in edit. 
bird fl 1 man swiniming.a mast and yard, a plough, a standar l tant. tom. ii. p. 50 and Baronius A. D. 312. No. 25.) have 
&e. & ace e Lipsius de Cr . i } engraved from ancient monumen!s several specimens (as thus 
Aure \ , I this law as one of the ex \ of these monograms, which became extremely fashion- 
s of ¢ stan ‘ \ lict so honourable to christi os J able in the christian world, 
desery 1] t in Cod stead of the indi n Buse in Vit. Constantin. |. ii. ¢. 7,8,9. He introduces the Ia- 
n 1 of “N § j : the comparison of the arum before the Italian expedition; but his narrative seems to ind 
j rhite t it cate that it was never shown at the head of an army, ti!l Constan- 
] ( This statue, or at least | tine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself the enemy of Li- 
1 be ascribed with 1 e probability » cinius, and the deliverer of the church. 
f of ¢ i Rome I See C heed. |. vi. tit. xxv. Soezomen, 1. i.¢c.2. Theophan. 
e de t M is, t : s of € senate ri ¢ onograph. p. 11. Theophanes lived towards the end of the 
we ‘ r f ynument eight enturyv, almost five hundred vears after Constantine. The 
\ i ‘ i e ¢ Greeks were not inclined to display in the fie i the standard 
i ta re et, of tiv ' sand of christianity ; and though they depended on every 
\ . s sul titious hope of ace, the promise of victory would have ap- 
li v 8, ins sis A 13 | r ired too bold a fiction 
( tinus p The Abbe du Voisin, p. 103, &c. alleges several of these medals, 
. . . . nd quotes a parti r dissertation of the jesuit, the Pere de ¢ 1 
( ’ a oe nanti textus in aunro ville, on this subject 
S vat J trum, cly pe i insignia ¢ stus , Tertullian, de Corona, ¢. 3. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 101. The 
scripserat t t summis ddita cristis earned jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. |. xv. c. 9, 10.) has col- 
Prudent me hum. tl. ji. 464, 486 i many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in 
' tt ‘ l é La um, t ! d our protestant disputants 
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Constantine was admonished in a dream to inscribe] by an jnsfinet or impulse of the divinity. he had saved 
the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of God, | and avenged the Roman republic." The pagan orator, 
the sacred monogram of the name of Christ; that he! wl had ized earlier « rtunity of celebrating 
executed the commands of heaven, and that his v ir the virtues of 1] conqueror, suppose t he lone 
and obedience were rewarded by the decisive victory er ved a secret intimate cor eres th the Snu- 
of the Milvian bridge. Some consideration might per- | preme Being, who delegated the « f mort to his 
haps incline a sceptical mind to suspect tl iudoment | Subordinate deities: and th sig erv plausible 
or the ve racity of the rhetorician, whose pen, eithe n whry the subjects of © tantine not pre- 
from zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the me t ce the new f the ver x 
prevailing faction." He appears to have published his lll. The philosopher, who with ea 4 , 
deaths of the persecutors at Nicomedia about three rn n examine he dre : 

years after the Roman victory: but the interval of a omens, the miracles ny | . of 1 fane or @' 
thousand miles, and a thousand days, will allow an) of ecclesiastical history, will prol vy conclude, that 
ample latitude for the invention of declaimers, the cre- if the eyes of th ectators |} ( ymetimes been de- 
dulity of party, and the tacit approbation of th -|cetved by f . the understandine of the readers } 
peror himself; who might listen without indi tion | m more frequently been insulted by fiction. Every 
to a marvellous tale, which exalted his fame, - | event. or ‘ ce. ; cand mall 

moted his designs. In favour of Licinius, who still te f the d y cot f iture. has beer 


dissembled his animosity to th ct ! ~ t mine { Deity: 
author has provided a similar vision, of a for f al the ‘ f vy of 1 e has me- 
prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and re-| ti ' Lape 1 « , lang m 


yeated by the whole army before they er the to the fleeting but ‘omm met ; of tl 
egions of the tyrant Maximin. ‘The fr t repeti-| Naz ' | re ft two most celebrate 
tion of miracles s es tO provoke, where it doe not orators, Ww t ed } \ have laboured t 


subdue, the reason of mankind ;* but if the drea f |}exalt_the glory of ¢ tantine N 


Constantine ts separately e idered, it may b tu-| years after tl Roman victory, Naza- ue 

rally explained either by the policy or the ent usm | rit dese mv of « \ i . wi 

of the emperor. Whilst his anxiety for the approach-' ed from the sky: he marks thei y, their 
ing day, which must decide the fate of the empire, was 4 tie forms, the stream: of 

suspen led by a short and int pted lumbe ven- | be ( stia t 

erable form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of uffering ves to be he las we 

his religion, might forcibly offer themselves to the mort . t e t that they were sent 
active fancy of a prince who rever d the name, and ! they flew, 1 tan f the t~{ t 

had perhaps secretly implored the power, of t G for t truth of th y, the] ‘ 


* 
of the christians. As readily might a cor nmat the wl Ca ,inw ence he w 




















statesman indulge himself in the use of « f t hen ¢ ; ! seems to | that t 
military stratagems, one i tl p I ‘ | \ i t trom this recent 
Philip and Sertorius had employed w 1 
effect. Phe preternatur ( in of dre \ I} t t f eof | 
versal] admitted by the nat s ot tiquity, of ty ty-SIX ‘ ' ef \ 
considerable part of the Gallic army v ul re - l t muct 
pared to place their confidence in the salutary : eal ' ecard 
the christian relicion. The ret visi f ( f Ce t t eis re ted ‘ with his rn 
tine could be disproved only by the event; t -i¢ 1 l 3 1 hy of . place 
trepid hero who had passed the A the Ape n, a i th the f wi 
micht view With rele despair the ec ( | 8; rH / ti oot 
p } 1] r ‘ ‘ 
a defeat under the walls of Rome. The ( va vhole 5 ee 
people, exulting in their own deliv fror elf. w ‘ 
} : 
ous tyrant, acknowledged that the vict f ; ~! of “ 
tine surpassed the powers of man, wv t daring to { t \ ft ‘ ( 
I I 
insinuate that it h been obtained by the proteet 
the gods. The triumphal ar Ww ich w ert ‘ rs \ acl ( 
three years after the event, p1 ims, as! ! nat ! 
language, that, by the greatn f 3 oO nd ct Max ‘ | 
} ( . ‘ 
‘ 4 1 
r Cecilius, de M.P. c. 44 Itiscerta t this histo ul de« 
ation was composed and published while I us, sovere ft excite | t € MOST | 
east, still prese rved the frie is pof Constant and of t ‘ ‘ 4 y ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tians. Every reader of taste must perceive that the style isof : 
different and inferior character to that of La¢tantius nd su Cist t : 
deed is the jgment of Le Cler nd Lardner 7 ‘ \ rve t t { ph i pat +} t 
cienne et Moderne, tom. iti. p. 438 Credibility of the Gospe & 
part. ii. vol. v p. G4 Phree arguments from the tilie of ¢ i Div t m 
and from the names of D tus and Ca is, are vt { et . ( t ‘ | 
advocates for Lactantius See the P. Lestoeq, tom. ib. p. 4 ) ( ¥ © me y ever 
Each of these proofs is singly weak and defe e, | ‘ col « Habe i Div i { 
rence bus great weight i \ ften fluctuated, and sha elegatu 1 ib Ml 
follow the Colbert MS. in calling the author (whoever | was) ¢ Panegvr. Vet , 
cilius. y M } et Ver r \ l s. ton ‘ 
« Cecilius, de M. P.c. 46. There seems t e some reas the j ‘ ex y ' es of 
observation of M. de Voltaire (Oeuvres. tom. xiv 07.) w 3 t t I r ‘ ties. + tries 
itiquity y 
cribes to the success of Constantine the superior fan in am . ‘ the 
above the ange! of Licinius Yet even this angel is fa. ibly « Biblic ¢ G 
tertained by Pagi, Tillemont, Fleury, &c. w pare f 1 of in ’ 2 Naz \ ‘ 4 Tt is asa 
their stock of miracies y t ” i Y 
t Besides these we known exar | Te us (Prefa t | . > © 
Jeau’s translation of Longinus) has discovered a vision of Ant | ( 7 
who assured his troops that he had seen a pentagon (the fi the M , i 
safety) with these words, Int nq ’ But 7 on t ; NJ I - 6 j 
iuexcusably omi d to produce his aut rity and 4 r \ é \ 5 t t rece ‘ the i 
ter, literary as we 1s moral, is not free om repr See ( 3 "I 
fepie Dictionnaire ¢ ritique, ton v. p. 46 W ithou sie y Fuse ) ] 
the silence of Diodorus, Plutar Justin, &c. it may be observed that Ecclesiast I t t ids tes f thie 
Polyznus, who in a separate chapter (1. iv. c. ¢ has ¢ ected ine ule who are itely 
tcen military stratagems of Antigonus, is totally ! f thia re The 1 ative of ¢ ' te. that he saw 


marskable vision ross in the @ the 4 Aly , M t lhe 
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of collecting and recording the evidence of so many 
living witnesses, who must have been spectators of 


this stupendous miracle ;4 Eusebius contents himself | 


with alleging a very singular testimony; that of the 
deceased Constantine, who, many years after the event, 
in the freedom of conversation, had related to him this 
extraordinary incident of his own life, and had attested 
the truth of it by a solemn oath. 
gratitude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect 
the veracity of his victorious master; but he plainly 
intimates, that, in a fact of such a nature, he should 
have refused his assent to any meaner authority. This 
motive of credibility could not survive the power of 
the Flavian family; and the celestial sign, which the 
infidels might afterwards deride,* was disregarded by 
the christians of the age which immediately followed 
the conversion of Constantine.£ But the catholic 
church, both of the east and of the west, has adopted 
a prodigy, which favours, or seems to favour, the po- 
pular worship of the cross. The vision of Constantine 
maintained an honourable place in the legend of super- | 
stition, till the bold and sagacious spirit of eriticism 
presumed to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the 
truth, of the first christian emperor.® 

The protestant and philosophie read- 
ers of the will incline to} 


The conversion 


of Constantine present age 
might be sin- believe, that, in the account of his own | 
cere, 


conversion, Constantine attested a wilful | 
falsehood by a solemn and deliberate perjury. They 
may not hesitate to pronounce, that, in the choice of 
religion, his mind was determined only by a sense of 
interest; and that (according to the expression of a 
profane poet”) he used the altars of the church as a 
convenient footstool to the throne of the empire. A 
conclusion so harsh and so absolute is not, however, | 
warranted by our knowledge of human nature, of Con- | 
stantine, or of Christianity. In an age of religious 
fervour, the most artful statesmen are observed to fee] 
some part of the enthusiasm which they inspire; and 
the most orthodox saints assume the dangerous privi- 
lege of defending the cause of truth by the arms of 
deceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the 
standard of our belief, as well as of our practice ; and 
the same motives of temporal advantage which might 
influence the public conduct and professions of Con- 
stantine would insensibly dispose his mind to embrace 
a religion so propitious to his fame and fortunes. His 
vanity was gratified hy the flattering assurance, that he 
had been chosen by heaven to reign over the earth; 


; 


wt 





Treves, Besancon, &c 
573. 


ecene has been fixed by provincia! vanity at 
rillemont 


See Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p 

4 The pious Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1317.) rejects 
with a sigh the useful acts of Artemius, a veteran anda martyr, 
who attests, as an eye-witness, the vision of Constantine. 

e Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Nicen. |. i. ¢. 4. 


€ The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a single testi 
mony from the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who in their 
voluminous writings, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the church 
and of Constantine. As these venerable men had not ayy dislike to 
a miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed by the ig 
norance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted with the life of 
Constantine by Eusebius. ‘This tract was recovered by the diligence 
of those who translated or continued his Ecclesiastical History, and 
who have represented in various colours the vision of the cross. 

« Godefroy was the first who,in the year 1643, (Not. ad Philostor 
rium, t. i. c. 6. p. 16 doubt of a miracie which had 
be en supported with equal zeal by Cardinal Baronius, and the Cen 
turintors of Magdeburg Since that time, many of the protestant 
critics have inclined towards doubt and disbelief. The objections 
are urged with great force by M. Chauffepie ; (Dictionnaire Critique, | 
tom. iv. p. 6—11.) and in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorbonne, the 
Abbe du Voisin, published an apology, which deserves the praise of 
learning and moderation 

h Lore Constantin dit ces propres paroles 

J'ai renversé le culte des idoles 

Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 

Au Dieu du ciel j’ai prodigué l'encens, 

Mais tous mes soins pour sa grandeur supreme 

Neurent jamais d'autre objet que moi. méme 

Les exnints autels n’etoient A mes regards 

Qu‘un marchepié du trone des Césars. 

L/ ambition, la fureur, les delices 

Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes sacrifices 

L'or des Chrétiens, leurs intrigues, leur sang 

Ont cimenté ma fortune et mon rang 
The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, 
but cannot be named with decency 
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| success had justified his divine title to the throne, and 
| that title was founded on the truth of the christian re- 
As real virtue is sometimes excited by un- 
| deserved applause, the specious piety of Constantine, 
| if at first it was only specious, might gradually, by the 
influence of praise, of habit, and of example, be ma- 
tured into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and 
manners had not qualified them for the residence of a 
court, were admitted to the imperial table; they ac- 
companied the monarch in his expeditions; and the 
ascendant which one of them, an Egyptian or a 
Spaniard,' acquired over his mind was imputed by the 
pagans to the effect of magic.* Lactantius, who has 
adorned the precepts of the gospel with the eloquence 
of Cicero;' and Eusebius, who has consecrated the 
learning and philosophy of the Greeks to the service 
of religion,” were both received into the friendship and 
familiarity of their sovereign; and those able masters 
of controversy could patiently watch the soft and yield- 
ing moments of persuasion, and dexterously apply the 


| velation. 


| arguments which were the best adapted to his charac- 


terand understanding. Whatever advantages might be 
derived from the acquisition of an imperial prosriyte, 
he was distinguished by the splendour of his purple, 
rather than by the superiority of wisdom or virtue, 
from the many thousands of his subjeets who had em- 
braced the doctrines of christianity. Nor can it be 
deemed incredible, that the mind of an unlettered sol- 
dier should have yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or sub- 
dued the reason of a Grotius, a Paseal, ora Locke. In 
the midst of the incessant labours of his great office, this 


| soldier employed, or affected to employ, the hours of 


the night in the diligent stady of the Seriptures, and 
the composition of theological discourses ; which he 
afterwards pronounced in the presence of a numerous 
and applauding audience. In a very long discourse, 
which is still extant, the royal preacher expatiates on 
the various proofs of religion; but he dwells with 
peculiar complacency on the Sibylline The fourth ee 
verses," and the fourth eclogue of Virgil.° legue of Virgil. 
Forty years before the birth of Christ, the Mantuan 
bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of Isaiah, had 
celebrated, with all the pomp of oriental metaphor, the 
return of the virgin, the fall of the serpent, the ap- 
proaching birth of a godlike ehild, the offspring of the 
great Jupiter, who should expiate the guilt of human 
kind, and govern the peaceful universe with. the virtues 
of his father; the rise and appearance of ‘an heavenly 
race, a primitive nation throughout the world ; and the 
gradual restoration of the innocence and felicity of the 
golden age. The poet was perhaps unconscious of the 
secret sense and object of these sublime predictions, 
which have been so unworthily applied to the infant 
son of a consul or a triumvir:? but if a more splendid, 
and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth ec- 
logue contributed to the conversion of the first chris- 


i This favourite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, 
who preferred the pastoral care of the whole charch to the govern- 
ment of a particular diocese. His character is magnificently, though 
concisely, expressed by Athanasius, (tom. i. p. 703.) See Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles, tom. vii. p. 524—561. Osius was accused, perhaps un- 
justly, of retiring from court with a very ample fortune. 

k See Eusebius, (in Vit. Constant. passim,) and Zosimus, I. 
104. 

1 The christianity of Lactantius was of a moral rather than of a 
mysterious cast. “Erat pene rudis (says the orthodox bull) disci- 
pline christiane, et in rhetoricé melius quam in theologia versatus,” 
| Defensio Fidei Nicene, sect. ii. ¢. 14. 
| m Fabricius, with his usual diligence, has collected a list of between 
| three and four hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical Prepara- 

tion of Eusebius. See Bibl. Grec. |. v. c. 4. tom. vi. p. 37—56. 

1 See Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20. He chiefly depends 
| on a mysterious acrostic, composed in the sixth age after the deluge 
| by the Erythrwan Sibyl, and translated by Cicero into Latin. The 
| initial letters of the thirty-four Greek verses, form this prophetic sen- 
tence: Jesus Curist, Son or Gop, Saviov® or THE WortD 

o In his paraptrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently assisted 
and improved the literal sense of the Latintext. See Blondel des 
Svybilles, 1. i. «. 14, 15, 16 : 

‘p The different claims of an elder and younger son of Pollio, of 
Julia, of Drusus, of Marcellus, are found to be incompatible with 
chronology, history, and the good sense of Virgil. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cuap. XX. 


tian emperor, Virgil may deserve to be ranked among | poral or a spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to 


the most successful missionaries of the gospel.4 
The awful mysteries of the christian 
faith and worship were concealed from 
the eyes of strangers, and even of cate- 
chumens, with an affected secrecy, which served to 
excite their wonder and curiosity." But the 
rules of discipline which the prudence of the bishops 
had instituted, were relaxed by the same prudence in 
favour of an imperial proselyte, whom it was so im- 
portant to allure, by every gentle condescension, into 
the pale of the church; and Constantine was permit- 
ted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy most of 
the privileges, before he had contracted any of the 
obligations, of a christian. Instead of retiring from 
the congregation, when the voice of the deacon dis- 
missed the profane multitude, he prayed with the faith- 
ful, disputed with the bishops, preached on the most 
sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated 
with sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly de- 
clared himself, not only a partaker, but, in some mea- 
sure, a priest and hierophant of the christian mysteries.* 
The pride of Constantine might assume, and his ser- 
vices had deserved, some extraordinary distinction ; an 
ill-timed rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits 
of his conversion; and if the doors of his ehureh had 
been strictly closed against a prince who had deserted 
the altars of the gods, the master of the empire would 
have been left destitute of any form of 
ship. In his last visit to Rome, he piously disclaimed 
and insulted the superstition of his ancestors, by re- 
fusing to lead the military procession of the equi 
order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the 
Capitoline hill.t| Many years before his baptism and 
death, Constantine had proclaimed to the world, that 
neither his person nor his image should ever more be 
seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple; whilt 
he distributed through the provinces a variety of me- 
dals and pictures, which represented the emperor in 
humble and suppliant posture of christian devotion. 
Delay of his The pride of Constantine, who refus- 
baptism till the ed the privileges of a catechumen, can- 
ereenee et not easily be explains d or excused; but 
the delay of his baptism may be just 
by the maxims and the practice of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity. The sacrament of baptism* was regularly ad- 
ministered by the bishop himself, with his assistant 
clergy, in the cathedral church ‘of the diocese, during 
the fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter 
and pentecost ; and this holy term admitted a numer- 
ous band of infants and adult per 
of the church. The discretion of parents often sus- 
pended the baptism of their children till they cou 
understand the obligations which they contracted : the 
severity of ancient bishops exacted from the new con- 
verts a noviciate of two or three years; and the 
chumens themselves, from different motives of a tem- 


Devotion and 
privileges of 
Conatantine. 


severe 


religious Wwor- 


rian 


an 


fied 
ined 


sons into the bosom 


cate- 


—_—_—_——— 


q See Lowth de Sacra Poesi Hebrrorum Prelect. xxi. p. 289, 29° 


In the examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of 
London has displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a temperat 
enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading his judg 
ment. 


r The distinction between the public and the secret parts of diving 
service, the missa catechumenorum, and the missa fidelium, and the 
mysterious veil which piety or policy had cast over the latter, are 
very judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition du Saint Sacre 
ment, |. i, ¢. 8—12. p. 59—91.: but as, on this subject, the papists 
may reasonably be suspected, a protestant reader will depend with 
more confidence on the learned Bingham. 

s See Eusebius in Vit. Constant. |. iv. e. 15—32. and the whole tenor 
of Constantine's sermon. The faith and devotion of the ¢ mperor 
has furnished Baronius with a specious argument in favour of his 
early baptism 

t Zosimus, |. ii. p. 105 

u Fusebius in Vit. Constant. |. iv. ¢. 15, 16. 

x The theory and practice of antiquity, with regard to the sacra 


Antiquities, |. x. c. 5. 


ment of baptiem, have been copiously explained by Dom Chardon, | 


Hist. des Sacramens, tom. ji. p. 3—405; Dom Martenne, de Ritibus 
Ecclesim Antiquis, tom. i.; and by Bingham, in the tenth and 
eleventh books of his Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may 
he observed, in which the modern churches have materially departed 
from the ancient custom. The sacrament of baptism, (even when it 
was administered to infants) was immediately followed by confirma 
tion and the holy communion. 


assume the character of perfect and initiated ehristians. 
The sacrament of baptism was supposed to contain a 
full and absolute expiation of sin; and the soul was 
instantly restored to its original purity, and entitled to 
the promise of eternal salvation. Among the prose- 
lytes of christianity, there were many who judged itim- 
prudent to precipitate a salutary rite, which could not 
be repe ated; to throw away an inestimable privilege, 
which never By the delay of 
their baptism, they could venture fre ely to indulge their 
passions in the enjoyments of this world, while they 
still retained in their own hands the means of a sure 
and absolute and easy absolution.’ The sublime the- 
ory of the gospel had made a much fainter impression 
on the heart than on the understanding of Constantine 
himself. He pursued the great object of his ambition 
through the dark and bloody paths of war and policy ; 
and, after the victory, he abandoned himself, without 
moderation, to the abuse of his fortune. Instead of 
asserting his just superiority imperfect he- 
roism and profane philosophy of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines, the mature age of Constantine forfeited the re- 
putation which he had acquired in his youth. As he 
gradually advanced in the knowledge of truth, he pro- 
portionably declined in the practice of virtue; and the 
same year of his reign in which he convened the coun 
cil of Nice was polluted by the execution, or rather 
murder, of This 

to refute gnorant and malicious suggestions 
Zosimus,? who affirms that after the death of Cris- 
of his tather accepted from the minis- 
ters of christianity the explation which he had vainly 


could be recovered. 


above the 


his eldest son. date alone sufti- 


the lon 


is 
cient 
of 


pus the remorss 


solicited from the pagan pontiffs. At the time of the 
death of Crispus, the emperor could no longer hesitate 
in the choice of a religion; he could no longer be ig- 
norant that the church was possessed of an infallible 
remedy, though he chose to defer the application of it, 
till the approach of death had removed the te mptation 
and danger of a relapse. The bishops whom he sum- 
moned, in his last illness, to the P ilace of Nicome dia, 
were edified by the fervour with which he requested 
and received the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn 
protestation that the remainder of his life should be 
worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his humble re- 


fusal to wear the imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a neophite. The ex- 
imple and reputation of Constantine seemed to coun- 
tenance the lay of baptism.* Future tyrants were 
encourag’ believe, that the innocent blood which 
they might shed inalong reign would instantly be 
Ww ied away in the waters of regeneration; and the 
ibuse of religion dangerously 1 lermined the founda- 
tions of moral virtue. 

The gratitude of the church has ex- p,; gation of 
Ited the virtues and excused the failings Christianity 
of a generous patron, who ited christianity on the 
throne of-the Roman world ; and the Greeks, who cel- 
ebrate the festival of the imperl il saint, seldom men- 


Constantine 


without adding the title 
Such a comparison, if it al- 


tion the name of 
of equal to the apostles 
I equa i ] i . 


b 


The fathers. who censured this crin al delay, could not deny 
the certain and victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The 
ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom could find only three arguments 


against these 
virtue for 
That we may be 


prudent christians. 1. That we should love and pur 
sake, and not merely for the reward. 2 


surprised by death, without an opportunity of bap 


sue her own 


tism 3. That although we shall be placed in heaven, we shall only 
| twinkle like little stars, when compared to the suns of righteousness 
who have run their appointed course with labour, with success, and 
with glory. Chrysostom in Epist. ad Hebrwos, Homil. xiii. apud 
Chardon, Hist. des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 49. 1 believe that this de 


lay of baptism, though attended with the most pernicious consequen 


} ces, was never condemned by any general or provincial council, or 
i bw ar public act or declaration of the church The zeal of the 
bishops was easily kindled on much slighter occasions 


z Zosimus, |. ii. p. 104. For this disingenuous faleehood he has 
deserved and experienced the harshest treatment from all the eccle 
siastical writers, except Cardinal Baronius, (A. C, 324. No. 15-—28 
who had occasion to employ the infidel on a particular service 
against the Arian Eusebius 

a Eusebius, |. iv.c.61 62,63. The bishop of Casarca supposes 
the aalvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 

b See Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 429. The Greeks, 


Cuap. XX. 
ludes to the character of those divine missionaries, 
must be impute d to the extravagance of impious flat- 
tery. | 
number of their evangelic victories, the success of 
Constantine might perhaps equal that of the apostles 
themselves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retard- 
ed the progress of christianity ; and its active and nu- 
merous ministers received a free permission, a libe ral 
encouragement, to recommend 
revelation by every argument which could affect the | 
reason or piety of mankind. ‘The exact balance of the 
two religions continued but a moment; and the pierc-| 
ing eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered, thé at | 
the profession of christianity might contribute to the | 
interest of the present, as well of a future, life.* 
The hopes of wealth and honours, the example of an 
emperor, his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, dif- 
fused conviction the venal and obsequious 
crowds which usually fill the apartments of a palace. 
The cities which signalized a forward zeal by the vol- 
untary destruction of their temples, were distinguish- 
ed by municipal privileges, and rewarded with popu- 
ar donative s; and the new capit il of the east gloried 
in the singular that Constantinople was 
never profaned by the worship of idols.4 As the lower 
ranks of are governed by imitation, the con- 
version of those who possess¢ d any eminence of birth, 
of power, o1 of riches, w 
ent multitudes.® 


the salutary truths of 


as 


among 


adv intage, 
society 
as soon followed by d 
The salvation of the common pe ople 
was purchased at an easy rate, if it be that, 
year, thousand men were baptized at Rome, 


besides a ee. Sage pe number of women and chil- 
dre and that a white 


epe ne 
true in one 
twelve 


n, garment, with twenty pieces of 
gold, had been promise ad by the emperor to every con- 


vert.6 The powerful influence of C 


onstantine was not 
circumscribed by the narrow limits of his life, or of 
his dominions. The education which he bestowed on 
his sons and nephews, secured to the empire a race of 


princes, whose faith was still more lively and sincere, 


as they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the opirit, or 
at least the doctrine, of christianity. Wa and com- 
merce had spread the knowl age of the aie | hevond 
the confines of the Roman provinces ; and the barba- 
rians, who had disdained an humble and proscribed 
sect, soon learned to esteem a religion which had been 
so lately embraced by the greatest monarch, and th 
most eivilized n ition, of the al be.* The Goths and 
Germans, who enlisted under the standard of Rome, 
revered the cross which clittered at the head of the le- 
gions, and their fierce countrymen received at the same 
time the lessons of faith and of humanity. The kings 
the Russians, and, Inthe darker ages, the Latins themselves, have 
be desirou f plac g Constantine in the catalogue of saints 

‘ e thi urth books of his Ife He was istomed 

it whether Christ was preached in pretence, or in truth, he 

should atill rej ‘ }. th. ©. SR, 

M. de Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 374—616 in 
dete ed, with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Constant 
nople against some malevolent insinuations of the pagan Zosimus 


e The author of the Histoire Politique et Philosophique des deux 


Indes (to 9 


mm. p condemns a law of Constantine, which gave 
freedom to all the slaves who should embrace christianity. The em 
peror did, indeed, publish a law. which restrained the Jews from | 
circumcising, perhaps from keeping, any christian slaves. (see Euseb. | 
in Vit. Constant, |. iv. ¢. 27. and Ced. Theodos. |. xvi. tit. ix. with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 247 But this imperfect excep 
tion related only tothe Jews: and the great body of slaves, who 
were the property of christian or pagan masters, could not improve 
their temporal condition by changing their religion lam ignorant 
by what guides the Abbe Raynal was deceived : as the total abeence 






of quotations is the unpardonable blemish of his cntertair g history 

f Seé Acta Sti Silvestri, and Hist. Eccles. Nicephor. Callist. 1. vi 
¢. 34. ap. Baronium, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 324. No. 67—74. Such evi 
dence is contemptible enoudch ; but these circumstances are in them 
selves so probable, that the learned Dr. Howell (History of the 
World, vol. ii. p. 14.) has not serupled to adopt them. 

g The conversion of the barbarians, under the reign of Constan 
tine. is celebrated by the ecclesiastical historians. (See Sozomen, |. ii 
ec. 6. and Theodoret, | i. c. 23,24 But Rufinus, the Latin transla 
tor of Enasebine, deserves to be considered as an original 


authority 
His information was curiously collected from one of the compan 


ions of the Apostle of Aithiopia, and Bac Iberi 
prince, who was count of the domestics 
an ample ¢ ompilation on the progress of christ anity 
second volumes of his great but imperfect work. 
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of Iberia and Armenia worshipped the God of their 
protector; and their subjects, who have invariably 


But if the parallel be confined to the extent and | preserved the name of christians, soon formed a sacred 


and perpetual connection with their Roman brethren. 
The christians of Persia were suspected, in time of 
war, of preferring their religion to their country; but 
as long as peace subsisted between the two empires, 
the persecuting spirit of the magi was effectual! 

strained by the interposition of Constantine.» The 
rays of the gospel illuminated the coast of India. The 
colonies of Jews, who had penetrated into Arabia and 
Athiopia,' opposed the progress of christianity; but 
the labour of the missionaries was in some measure 
facilitated by a previous knowledge of the Mosaic re- 


| velation; and Abyssinia still reveres the memory of 


I’rumentius, who, in the time of Constantine, devoted 
his life to the conversion of those sequestered régions. 
Under the reign of his son Constantius, Theophilus,* 
who was himself of Indian extraction, was invested 
with the double character of ambassador and bishop. 
He embarked on the Red sea with two hundred horses 
of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which were sent 
by the emperor to the prince of the Sabeans, or Ho- 
merites. Theophilus was intrusted with. many other 
useful or curious presents, which might raise the ad- 
miration, and conciliate the friendship, of the barba- 
rian and he successfully employed several years in 
1 pastoral visit to the chure has of the torrid zone.! 
The irresistible power of the Roman Change of the na- 
emperors was displayed in the important tional religion. 
and d of the national religion. The 
terrors of a military foree silenced the faint and unsup- 
ported murmurs of the pagans; and there was reason 
to expect, that the cheerful submission of the christian 
clergy, as well as people, would be the result of con- 
and oratitude.. It was long since established, 
1s a fundamental maxim of the Roman constitution, 
that every rank of citizens was alike subject to the 


ingverous change 


science 


laws, and that the care of religion was the right as 
well as duty of the civil magistrate. Constantine 
and his suecessors could not easily persuade them- 


selves that they had forfeited, by their conversion, any 
branch of the imperial prerogatives, or that they were 


incapable of giving laws to a religion which they had 


protecter Sand embraced. The e mperors still continued 
to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over 4 p s10 499 
the ecclesiastical order; and the six- 
teenth book of the Theodosian code represents, under 
a variety of titles, the authority which they assumed 
in the government of the catholic church. 

gut the distinction of the spiritual 


Distinction of the 
and temporal powers,™ which had never spiritual and tem 


imposed on the spirit of 
Greece and Rome, was 7 troduced and confirmed by 
gal establishment of christianity. The office of 
supreme pa ff, which, from the time of Numa to that 


been free poral powers. 


oe 
the le 


of Augustus, had always been exercised by one of the 
most eminent of the senators, was at leneth united to 
the imperial dignity. The first magistrate of the state, 


as often as he was prompted by superstition or polie Vs 


performed with his own hands the sacerdotal fune- 


» & 


Eusebius 


h See it in Vit. Constant, |. iv. c. 9.) the presging and 
pathetic epistie of Constantine in favour of his christian brethren of 
Persia 

i See Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, tom. vii. p, 1®%. tom. viii. p. 333. 
tom. ix. p. 810. The curious diligence of this writer pursues tha 


Jewish exiles to the extremit 
k Theophilus had 
unt 


learning 





»s of the glohe 

been given In his infancy as a 
of the isle of Diva. 
and piety 
ire 
The ancients were 


hostage by his 
and was educated by the Romans in 
The Maldives, of which Male, or Diva, may be 
a cluster of 1900 or 2000 minute islands in the Indian 
imperfectly acquainted with the Mal 
dives: but they are described in the two Mahometan travellers of 
the ninth century, published by Renaudot. Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 
30, 31. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 704. Hist. Generale 
des Vovages, tom. vill. 

1 Philostorgius, |. iii. «. 4. 5, 6, with Godefroy’s learned observa. 
tions. The historical narrative is soon lost in an inqniry concern. 


rymen 





Ocean 





m See the of Osius b 





epistie ap. Athanasium, vol. i 840. The 
remonstrance which Osius was forced to address to the son, 
contained the same principles of ecclesiastical and civil government 


pu blic 


| which he had secretly instilled into the mind of the father, 
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tions ;" nor was there any order of priests, either at }subordinate duties of the pastoral office.* 


Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a more sacred 
character among men, or a more intimate communica- 
tion with the gods. But in the christian chureh, 
which intrusts the service of the altar to a perpetual 
succession of consecrated ministers, the monarch, 
whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of 
the meanest deacon, was seated below the rails of the 
sanctuary, and confounded with the rest of the faithful 
multitude.2 The emperor might be saluted as the 
father of his people, but he owed a filial duty and rev- 
erence to the fathers of the ehurch; and the same marks 
of respect, which Constantine had paid to the persons 
of saints and confessors, were soon exacted by the 
pride of the episcopal order.P A 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, embar- 
rassed -the operations of the Roman government; and 
a pious emperor was alarmed by the guilt and danger 
of touching with a profane hand the ark of the cove- 
nant. The separation of men into the two orders of 
the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to 


8 





many nations of antiquity; and the priests of India, of 


Persia, of Assyria, of Judea, of Aithiopia, of Egypt, 
and of Gaul, derived from a celestial origin the tempo- 
ral power and possessions which they had acquired. 
These venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of their re- 
spective countries ;9 but the opposition or contempt ot 
the civil power served to cement the discipline of the 
primitive church. The christians had been obliged to 
elect their own magistrates, to raise and distribute a 
peculiar revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of 
their republic by a code of laws, which were ratified 
hy the consent of the people, and the practice of three 
hundred years. When Constantine embraced the faith 
of the christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society; and 
the privileges granted or confirmed by that emper 
or by his suceessors, were acc¢ pte d, not as the preca- 
rious favours of the court, but as the just and inalien- 
able rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered 
al jurisdiction of 
' of whom 


or, 


State of the bi- .s 
shops under the by the spiritual and le 
christian empe- 
rors, 


eighteen hundred bishops; 
one thousand were seated in the 
and eight hundred in the Latin, provinces of the 
pire. The extent and boundaries of their respective 
dioceses had been variously and accidentally decided 
by the zeal and success of the first missionaries, by th¢ 
wishes of the people, and by the propagation of th 
gospel. Episcopal churches were closely p! 
along the banks of the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, 
in the proconsular Asia, and through the southern 
provinces of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and Sj 
of Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample territor 


Greek, 


elie 


inte d 


aln, 








and delegated their rural suffragans to execute the 
n M. dela Bastie (Memoires de l’'Academie des Inscriptions, tom 


xv. p. 38—61 ) has evidently proved, that Augustus and his succes 
sors exercised in person all the sacred functions of pontifex maxi 
mus, or high-priest of the Roman empire. 

o Something of acontrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the 
church of Constantinople ; but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theo 
dosius to retire below the rails, and taught him to know the differ 
ence between a king anda priest. See Theodoret, |. v. c. 1%. 


DECLINE 


| 


| from the laws. 


| nation of the clergy. 


ret conflict be- | 


AND FALL Cuap. XX, 
A christian 
diocese might be spread over a province, or reduced to 
a village; but all the bishops possessed an equal and 
indelible character; they all derived the same powers 
and privileges from the apostles, from the people, and 
While the ezvi/ and military profes- 
sions were separated by the policy of Constantine, ¢ 
new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical ministers, al- 
ways respectable, sometimes dangerous, was establish- 
ed in the church and state. The important review of 
their station and attributes may be distributed under 
the following heads: I. Popular election. Hl. Ordi- 
III. Property, IV. Civil juris- 
diction. V. Spiritual censures. VI. Exercise of pub- 
lic oratory. VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies, 
I. The freedom of election subsisted | 
long after the legal establishment of 
christianity ;" and the subjects of Rome enjoyed in the 
church the privilege which they had lost in the repub- 
lic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were 


Election of 


bishops 


bound to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his 
eyes, the me tropolit in issued a commission to one of 
his suffragans to administer the vacant see, and pre- 
pare, within a limited time, the future eleetion. The 


right of voting was vested in the inferior clergy, who 
were best qualified to judge of the merit of the candi- 
dates; in the 
who were distinguished by their rank or property ; and 


senators or nobles of the city, all those 


finally in the whole body of the people, who, ou the 


appointed day, flocked in multitudes from the most re- 


mote parts of the dioce se.’ and sometimes silenced, by 
their tumultuous acclamations, the voice of reason and 
the laws of discipline. These acclamations might ac- 


cidentally fix the head of the most deserving com- 
petitor; of presbyter, some holy monk, 


or some layman conspicuous for his zeal and piety, 


some ancient 


But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially in the 
great and opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal 
rather than as a spiritual dignity. The interested 
views, the selfish and angry passions, the arts of per- 
fidy and dissimulation, the seer t corruption, the open 
and even bloody violence which had formerly disgraced 
the freedom of election in the commonwealths of 
Greece and Rome, too often influenced the choice of 
the successors of the ap stles. While one of the cane 
didates boasted the honours of his family, a second 
allured his judges by the delicacies ofa ple ntiful table, 


and a third, more guilty than his rivals, offered to share 
; ’ . . 
the plunder of the church among the accomplices of 
: : ry ’ ' 
| sacrilegious hope s.* rhe civil as well as eccle- 
siastical laws attempted to exclude the populace from 
this solemn important transaction. ‘The canons 
of ancient dis ipline, by requiring several episcoy il 
qualifications of , st , &e. restrained in some 
measure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors, 
« On the subject of the ira : . r Chorepiscopi, who voted 
in synods, and conferred the n r orde see Thomassin, Disci 
pline de l’Eglise, tom. i. p. 447, &e. and ¢ irdon, Hist. des Sacre 
mens, tom. v. p. 595, &« They do not appear till the fourth cen 
tury ind this equivocal character, w had excited the jealousy 
of the prelates, was abolished before the end of the tenth, both in 
| the east and the west 
t [This liberty was very limited, and was soon annihilated; al 


p At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, | 


received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the presbyter his 
companion, before he allowed the emperor to drink; the empress 
waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. Sti Martin. ¢ 
23. and Dialogue ii. 7. Yet it may be doubted, whether these extra 
ordinary compliments were paid tothe bishop orthe saint. The 
honours usually granted to the former character, may be seen in 
Bingham’s Antiqnities. |. ii. c. 9. and Vales. ad Theodoret, |. iv. c. 6 
See the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, bishop of Tripoli, im 
posed on the empress. Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom, iv. p. 
754. Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 179. 


| very partial bias in favour of the episcopal aristocracy, 


q Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us, that the | 


kings of Egypt. who were not already pricets, were initiated, after 
their election, into the sacerdota! order 

r The numbers are not ascertajned by any ancient writer, or ori 
ginal catalogue; for the paftial lists of the eastern churches are 
comparatively modern. The patient diligence of Charles a Sto Pao 
lo, of Luke Holstenius, and of Bingham, has laboriously investigated 
all the episcopal sees of the catholic church, which was almost com 
mensurate with the Roman empire. The ninth hook of the Chris 
tian Antiquities is a very accurate map of ecclesiastical geography. 


ready, since the third century, the deacons were no longer chosen hy 


the members of the community, but by the bishops, though it appeara 


from the letters of St. Cyprian, that In histime no priest was elected 
without the consent of the community, (Ep. 68 this was far from 
being a free election The bishop proposed to his parishioners the 


candidate whom he had chosen, and they were permitted to mer 


tion any objec tions they might have to his character or his manners 
St. Cypr. Ep. 33, They loat even this right, towards the middle of 
the fourth century.—G 


u Thomassin (Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. ii. |, ii. ¢. 1—8. p. 672- 
has copiously treated of the election of bishops during the five 
both in the east and in the west; but he showsa 
Bingham (I. 


first centuries, 


iv.c. 2.) is moderate; and Chardon (Uist. des Sacremens, tom. v Pp 
108—12e.) is very clear and concise 
v Incredibilis multitudo, non solum ex eo oppido Tours.) sed 
| etiam ex vicinis urbibus ad suffragia ferenda convenerat, &c Sul 
picius Severus, in Vit. Martin. « The council of Laodicea (ca 
} non xiii,) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Justinian confines the 
right of election to the nobility. Novell. exxiii. 1 


25. vii. 5—-9.) exhibit 


and Gaul! was less po 


x The epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv 
some of the scandals of the Gallican church ; 
lished and less corrupt than the east. 


Cuap. XX. 


The authority of the provincial bishops, who were as- | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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was restrained by the prudence of the laws) might 


sembled in the vacant church to consecrate the choice | constrain the reluctant, and protect the distressed; and 


of the people, was interposed to moderate their pas- | 
sions, and to correct their mistakes, The bishops} 
could refuse to ordain an unworthy candidate, and the | 
rage of contending factions sometimes accepted their | 
impartial mediation, The submission, or the resist- 
ance, of the clergy and people, on various occasions, 
afforded different precedents, which were insensibl y 
converted into positive laws, and provincial customs: ! 
but it was every where admitted, as a fundamental 
maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be im- 
posed on an orthodox church, without the consent of 
its members. ‘The emperors, as the guardians of the | 
public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome and | 
Constantinople, might effectually declare their wishes 
in the choice of a primate: but those absolute monarchs 
respected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections; and 
while they distributed and resumed the honours of the 
state and army, they allowed eighteen hundred per- 
petual magistrates to receive their important offices 
from the free suffrages of the people. It was agree- 
able to the dictates of justice, that these magistrates 
should not desert an honourable station from which 
they could not be removed ; but the wisdom of councils 
endeavoured, without much success, to enfore the rési- 
dence, and to prevent the translation, of bishops. ‘The 
discipline of the west was indeed less relaxed than 
that of the « but the same passions. which made 
those regulations necessary, rendered them ineffectual. 
The reproaches which angry prelates have so vehe- 
mie ntly urged acatinst each other, serve only to expose 
their common guilt, and their mutual indiscretion. 
II. Ordination of II. The bishops alone possessed the 
the clergy faculty of spiritual generation: and this 
extraordinary privilege might compensate, in some 
degree, for the painful celibacy* which was imposed 
as a virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive obli- 
gation. The religions of antiquity, which established 
a separate order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a 
tribe or family, to the perpetual service of the gods. 


| 
i 


ast; 


Such institutions were founded for possession, rather 
than The children of the priests enjoyed, 
with proud and indolent security, their sacred inherit- 
ance; and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by 
the cares, the ple and } 
mestic life. But the christian sanctuary was open to 
every ambitious candidate, who aspired to its heavenly 
The office of 
priests, like that of soldiers or magistrates, was stren- 
uously exercised by those men, whose te mper and abi- 


ce nquest. 


asures, the endearments of do- 


promises, OF temporal possessions. 


lities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical 
pre lession, Or W ho had been selected by a discerning 
bishop, as the best qualified to promote the glory and 


interest of the church. The bishops® (till the abuse 


y A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent 
either the bishops or the people chose one of the 
who had been named by the other party 

« Allthe examples quoted by Thomiassin [Discipline de I’E¢! 
tom. ii. Ll. li, ec. vi. p, 704—714.) appear extraordinary acts of 
power, and even of oppression Lhe confirmation of the t shop ot 
Alexandria is mentioned by Philostorgius as a more regular proceed 
ing. (Hist. Eccles. |. ii, 11 

a The celibacy of the clergy during the first five or six centuries, 
ia a subject of discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been 
very diligently examined. See in particular Thomassin, Discipline, 
de l"Egtise, tom, i. |, il. c. Ix. xi. p, 886—902. and Bingham’'s Anti 
By each of these learned but partial critics, one 
half of the truth is produced, and the other is concealed 
b Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary succession 

the priesthood among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the In 
dians, (1. i. p. 84. 1. il. p. 148—153. edit. Wesseling.) The magi are 
described by Ammianus as a very numerous family ; “ Per secula 
multa.ad presens una eademque prosapia multitudo creata, Deorum 
cultibus dedicata.” (xxiii. 6 


three candidates 


to be 


quities, |, iv. ec. 5 


of 


Ausonius celebrates the Stirps Drui- 
darum ; (De Professorib. Burdigal. iv.) but we m iv infer from the re 
mark of Cesar, vi. 13.) that in the Celtic hierarchy, some room was 
left for choice and emulation. 7 

e The subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c. of the 
clergy, is laboriously discussed by ‘Thomassin (Diseipline de |’Egtise, 
tom. ii. p. 1—83.) and Bingham, (in the fourth book of his Antiqui 
ties, more especially the fourth, sixth, and seventh chapters.) When 
the brother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, the deacons forci 
bly stopped his mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation, 
which might invalidate the holy rites, 


| exclusive of the episcopal character. 


the imposition of hands for ever bestowed some of the 
most valuable privileges of civil socity. The whole 
body of the catholic clergy, more numerous perhaps 
than the legions, was exempted by the emperors from 
all service, private or public, all municipal offices,* and 
all personal taxes and contributions, which pressed on 
their fellow-citizens with intolerable weight; and the 
duties of their holy profession was accepted as a full 
discharge of their obligations to the republic.t Each 
bishop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right to 
the-perpetual obedience of the elerk whom he ordained: 
the clergy of each episcopal church, with its dependent 
parishes, formed a regular and permanent society; and 
the cathedrals of Constantinople ‘ and Carthage * main- 
tained their peculiar establishment of five hundred ec- 
clesiastical ministers. Their ranks® and numbers were 
insensibly multiplied by the superstition of the times, 
which introduced into the church the splendid cere- 
monies of a Jewish or pagan temple; and‘a long train 
of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, acolythes, exorcists, 
readers, Singers, and door keepers, contributed, in their 
respective stations, to swell the pomp and harmony of 
religious worship. The clerical name and pritiliee 
were extended to many pious fraternities, who devoutly 
supported the ecclesiastical throne.' Six hundred 
parabolani, or adventurers, visited the sick at Alexan- 
dria; eleven hundred copiata, or grave-diggers, buried 
the dead at Constantinople ; and the swarms of monks, 
who arose from the Nile, overspread and darkened the 
face of the christian world. 

III. The edict of Milan secured the 11. Property, 
revenue as well as the peace of the A-D.313. 
church.! The christians not only recovered the lands 
and houses of which they had been stripped by the 
persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a 
perfect title to all the possessions which they had 
hitherto enjoyed by the connivance of the magistrate. 
As soon as christianity became the religion of the em- 
peror and the empire, the national clergy might claim 
a decent and honourable maintenance: and the pay- 
ment of an annual tax might have delivered the people 





@ [This exemption was very limited. Municipal offices were of 
two kinds, some were attached to the condition of the dweller or 
occupier, others to that of the owner. Constantine exempted the 
coclesiastics from offices of the first class. (Cod. Theodos. |. xvi. vol. 
2. leg. 1, 2. Eusebius, Hist. Eecles. |. x. c. 7.) They sought also to 
obtain exemption from the second, (muncra patrimeoniorum.) The 
rich, in order to secure this privilege, obtained for themselves subor- 
dinate places among the clergy. These abuses excited complaints 
aod pre Constantine in 320, issued an edict, by which he 
forbade the richest citizens (decuriones and curiales) to enter the ec- 
clesiastical order; and the bishops to admit any new ecclesiastics, 
hefore seme place was vacant by the death of itsineumbent. (Gode- 
froy ad Cod. Theod. |. xii. vol. 1. De decur Valentinian I. by an 
edict eti!l more general, declared that no rich citizen should have an 
office in the church. (De Epise. lib. xvii He ordained also, that 
those ecclesiastics who would be exempt from expenses to which 
they were liable as proprietors, should be obliged to give up their 
property to their relations. Cod. Theodos, txii. vol. i. leg. 49.)—G,] 

e The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the 
christian emperors, is contained in the sixteenth book of the Theo- 
losiann Code ; and is illustrated with tolerable candour, by the learned 
Godefroy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices of a 
civilian and a protestant 

f Justinian. Novell, ciii. Sixty presbyters, or priests, one hundred 
deacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and 
ten readers, twenty five chanters, and one hundred door-keepefs; in 
all, ive hundred and twenty-five. This moderate number was fixed 
by the emperor, to relieve the distress of the church, which had 
been involved in debt and usury by the expense of a much higher 
establishment, 

g Universus clerus ecclesia Carthaginiensis ... fere guingenti vel 
amplius; inter quos quamplurimi erant lectores infantuli. _ Vietor 
Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. v. 9. p. 78. edit. Ruinart. This rem- 
nant of a more prosperous state subsisted under the oppression of 
the Vandals. 

h The number of seven orders has been fixed in the Latin church, 
But the four inferior ranks, the 
minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless titles. 

i See Cod. Theodos. |. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 42, 43. Godefroy’s Commen- 
tary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, show the danger 
of these pious institutions, which often disturbed the peace of that 
turbulent capital 

j The edict of Milan (de M. P.c. 48.) acknowledges, by reciting, 
that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eo- 
rum, id est, ecclesiarum non hominum singulorum pertinentia.— 
Such a solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must have been 
received in all the tribunalsas a maxim of civil law. 
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THE DECLINE 





AND FALL Cuap. XX, 


from the more oppressiv e tribute, which superstition | St. John Lateran, in the provinces of Italy, Africa, and 


imposes on her votaries. 
penses of the church increased with her prosperity, the 
by the voluntary oblations of the faithful. 
after the edict of Milan, Constantine 
granted to all his subjects the free and 
universal permission of bequeathing their fortunes to 
the holy catholic church ;* and their devout liberality, 
which during their lives was checked by luxury or 
avarice, flowed with a profuse-stream at ‘the hour of 
their death. The wealthy christians were encouraged 
by the example of their sovereign. An ‘absolute mon- 
arch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charita- 
ble without merit; and Constantine too easily believed 
that he should purchase the favour of heaven, if he 
maintained the idle at the expense of the industrious ; 
and distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic. The same messenger who carried over to 
Africa the head of Maxentius, might be intrusted with 
an epistle to Cecilian, bishop of Carthage. ‘The em- 
peror acquaints him, that the treasurers of the province 
are directed to pay into his hands the sum ‘of thres 
thousand fodles, or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, 
and to obey his further re quisitions for the relic ‘ of the 
churches of Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania.! Th 
liberality of Constantine increased in a just proportion 
to his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each ec ity 
a regular allowance of corn, to supply the fund of ec- 
clesiastical charity; and the persons of both sexes 
who embraced the monastic life, became the liar 
favourites of their sovereign. The Christian temples 
of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
&c., displaye d the ostentatious piety of a prine e, am- 
bitious in a declining age to equi al the perfect labours 
of antiquity. The form religious 
was simple and oblong; though they might sometimes 
swell into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch 
into the figure of The timbers were framed 
for the most part of cedars of Libanus; the roof was 
covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt and the 
walls, the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with 
variegated marbles. The most precious ornaments of 
gold and silver, of silk and gems, were profusely 
dicated to the service of the altar; and this specious 
magnificence was supported on the solid and perpetual 
basis of landed property. In the space of 
ries, from the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, 
the eighteen hundred churches were enriched by the 
frequent and unalienable gifts of the prince and pe ople. 
An annual income of six hundred pounds sterling mi y 
be reasonably assigned to the bishops, who were place: 
at an equal distance between riches and poverty,” but 


A. D. 321. 


pe cu 


of these edifices 


a cross. 
brass; 
j 

de- 
oO 


two centu- 


the standard of their wealth insensibly rose — the 
dignity and opulence of the cities which they govern- 
ed. An authentic but ir mperfect° rent-rol] saat s some 


houses, shops, gard 
the three Basilice 


ens, and farms, which belonged to 
Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and 


of 


licentiam sanctissimo cathol 
' 


k Habeat unusquisque 
venerali ique concilio, decedens bonorum quod Optavit relinquere 
Cod. Theodos. |, xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. This law was published at Rome 
A. D. 321. at a time when Constantine might foresee the probability 
of a fupture withthe emperor of the east. 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. |. x. 6. in Vit. Constantin. |. iv. c. 28 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberality of the christian hero 
which tlre bishop himself had an opportunity of knowing, and even 
of tasting 

m Eusebins, Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. 2,3,4. The bishop of Cwrsarea, 
who studied and gratified the taste of his master, pronounced in pub 
lic. an elaborate description of the church of Jerusalem (in Vit. 
Cons. |. iv.c, 46.) It no longer exists. but he hae inserted in the life 
of Constantine (1. iii. c. 36.) a short account of the architecture and 
ornaments, He likewise mentions the church of the holy apostles at 
Constantinople, (1. iv. c. 59.) 

n See Justinian. Novell. cxxiii.3 


ica 6 esia 


The revenue of the patriarchs, 


and the most wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest annual 
valuation of a bishopri¢ is stated at thirty, and the lowest at two, 
pounds of gold; the medium might be taken at sizteen, but these va 
luations are much below the real value 

o See Baronius. (Annal, Eccles. A. D. 324. No. 58. 65. 70. 71.)— 
Every record which comes from the Vatican is justly suspected ; yet 
these rent-roils have an ancient and authentic colour; and it is at 


lanst evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a period when 
farms, not kingdoms, were the objects of papal avarice. 


But as the wants and ex-| 


the east. 


They produced, besides a reserved rent of 


| oil, linen, paper, aromatics, &c., a clear annual reve- 
ecclesiastical order was still supported and enriched | 


Eight years | 


nue of twenty-two thousand pieces of gold, or twelve 
thousand pounds sterling. In the age of Constantine 
and Justinian, the bishops no longer possessed, per- 
haps they no longer deserved, the unsuspec ting confi- 
dence of their clergy and people. The ece lesiastic ral 
revenues of each diocese were divided into four parts ; 
for the respective uses, of the bishop himself, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship ; 

and the abuse of this sacred trust was stric tly and re- 
peatedly checked.’ The patrimony of the church was 
subject to all the public impositions of the state.4 The 
clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, &e. might 
solicit and obtain some partial exemptions; but the 
premature attempt of th at council of Rimini, 
which aspired to univ real freedom, was successfully 


ie gre 


resisted by the son of Constantine." 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected ry. Civil juris 
their tribunal on the ruins of the civil diction 
and common law, have modestly acce pte d, as the gift 
|of Constantine,’ the independent jurisdiction, which 


was the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of the christian emperors 
had actually endowed them with some legal preroga- 


acerdotal cha- 
the 


inestimable 


tives, which secured 
racter.' cs nder 
alone enjoyed and asserted 

of being t by thelr peers ; 
tal synod of their 
judges of their guilt or innocence. 
unless it was inf 


and dignified 
1 


a despre tic government, 


thc 


bishops 
privilege 
and even in a capl- 
the sole 
a tribunal, 
li- 


ried only 
brethren were 
Such 


accusation, a 


lamed by personal resentment or re 


gious discord, might be favourable, or even partial, to 
the sacerdotal order: but Constantine was satisfied," 
that secret impunity would be less pernicious than 
public scand il: ind the Nicene council was edified by 
his public declaration, that-if he surprised a bishop in 


the act of adultery, he should cast his imperial mantle 


, 


over the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops was at once a privilege and a re- 
straint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil causes 
were decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a se- 


cular judge. Their venial offences were not exposed 


15. 












p See Thomassin, Discipline de lEglise, tom. iii. |. ii. c. 13. 14, 

p. 680—706. The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue does not 
appear to have been established in the time of Ambrose and Chrysos 
tom Simplicius and Gelasius, who were bishops of Rome in the 
utter partof the fifth century, mention it in their pastoral letters as 
a general law, which was already confirmed by the custom of Italy 

q Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges 
submits without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax * Si tri 
butum petit imp tor, non negamus: agri ecclesie solvunt tribu 
tui; solvimus int Cesaris Cwsari, et que sunt Dei Deo; tri 
butum Cwsaris est non negatur.” Ba us labours to interpret 
this tribnte asan act of charity rather than of duty Annal, Eecles 
4. D. 387.) but the words, if not the intent s of Ambrose. are more 

indidly explained by Thomas » Disciptine d Eigtise, tom. iii. |. i. 
t 4 p ‘ 

r In Ariminense synodo super ecclesiarum et clericorum privil 
gitstr tatu habito, usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga que vi 
derentur ad eeclesiam pertinere, a publica functione cessarent inquie 
tudine desistente; quod nostra videtur dudum sanctio repulsisse. 
Cod. Theod. |. xvi. tit. ti. leg. 15 Had the synod of Rimini carried 
this point, such pra il merit might have atoned for some specula 
tive heresies 

s From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. |. iv. c. 27.) and Sozomen (I. i. 
c. 9.) we are assured that the episcopal jurisdiction was extended 

land confirmed by Constantine; but the forgery of a famous edict, 
which was never fairly inserted in the Theodosian code, (see at the 
end, tom. vi. p. 303.) is de monstrated by Godefroy in the most satis 
factory manner Itis atrange that M. de Montesquieu, who wasa 
lawyer as well asa philosopher, should allege this edict of Constan 

| tine, (Esprit des Loix, l. xxix. c. 16.) without intimating any suspi 
cion 


tion has been jnvolved in a 
Two of the fairest 
are the Institutes of Canon 
Civil History of Naples, by 


t The subject of ecclesiastical j iriedic 
mist of passion, of prejudice, and of interest 
hooks which have fallen into my hands 
Law, by the Abbé de Fleury, and the 





Giannone. Their moderation was the effect of situation as well as 

of temper Fieury was a French eeclesinstic, who respeeted the au 

| thority of the parliaments; Giannone waean Italian lawyer, who 

| dreaded the power of the church And here let me obeerve, thatas 

the general propositions which I advance are the result of many par 

| ticular and imperfect facts, [ must either refer the reader to those 

| modern authors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell 
these notes to a disagreeable and disproportioned size 

1 Tillemont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, &c. the sen 

timents and language of Constantine. Mem. Eccles. tom. iil, p. 749 
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Cnap. XX. 


to the shame of a public trial or punishment ; 
gentle correction, which the tenderness of youth may 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


endure from its parents or instructors, was inflicted by 


But if the cler- 
"any crime which could not be sufh- 
ciently expiated by their degradation from an honour- 
able and by neficial prof ssion, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, aa any rege urd to ec- 
clesiastical immunities. . Their arbitration of the 
bishops was ratified a a aa law ; and the judges 
were instructed to execute, without appeal or delay, 
the episcopal decrees, whose vé ilidity had hitherto de- 
pended on the consent of the parties. The conversion 
of the magistrates themselves, and of the whole em- 
pire, might gradually remove the fears and scruples of 
the christians. But they still resorted to the teibanal 
of the bishops, whose abilities and integrity they « 

teemed ; the venerable Austin enjoyed the satis- 
faction of complaining that his spiritual funetions were 
perpetually interrupted by the invidious labour of de- 
ciding the claim or the possession of silver and gold, 
of attle. The ancient privilege of sanec- 
tuary was transferred t 


the temperate seve —_ of the bishops. 
gy wer guilty ( 


and 


lands and « 
» the christian temples, and ex- 
tended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, 
to the precinets of c¢ The fugitive, 
and even guilty, suppliants were permitted to implore 


msecrated ground.* 
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and the | philosophic bishop supported with dignity the charac- 
iter which he had assumed with réluctance.* 


He van- 
quished the monster of Libya, the president Androni- 
cus, who abused the authority of a venal office, invented 
new modes of rapine and torture, and aggravated the 
guilt of oppression by that of sacrilege.‘ After a fruit- 
less attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild 
and religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict 


|the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice,* which de- 


votes Andronicus, with his associates and their fami- 
lies, to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The im- 
penitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Senna- 
cherib, more destructive than war, pestilence, or a 
cloud of locusts, are deprived of the name and privi- 
leges of oe of the participation of the sacra- 
ments, and of the hope of paradise. The bishop ex- 
horts the clergy, the magistrates, and the people, to 
renounce all ‘society with the enemies of Christ; to 
exclude them from their houses and tables; and to re- 
fuse them the common offices of life, and the decent 
rites of burial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and 
contemptible as she may appear, addresses this decla- 
ration to all her sister churches of the world; and the 
profane who reject her decrees, will be involved in the 
guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his impious 
followers. These spiritual terrors were enforced by 


'a dexterous application to the Byzantine court; the 


either the justice, or the mercy, of the Deity and his 

ministers. The rash violence of de Spotism was sus- 

pended by the mild interposition of the church; and 

the lives or fortunes of the most eminent subjects 

might be protected by the mediation of the bishop. 

V. Spiritual ce The bishe p was the pe rpetual cen-! 

sures sor of the morals of his people. The 
discipline of penance was digested into a system of 


iceurately defined the 
mfession, the rules of evi- 
und the measure of punish- 
to execute this spiritual cen- 
vontiff, who punished the 


canonical jurisprudence,’ which 
duty of private 
dene , the 


; or public c 
degrees ot 


It was im; 


guilt, 


' 
oOssiple 


ment. 


sure, if the christian | obscure 


sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous vices 
and destructive crimes of the magistrate: but it was 
impossible to arraign the conduct of the magistrate, 
without controlling the administration of civil govern- 
ment. Some considerations of religion, or loyalty, or 


fear, pl tected the Ss 
the 


cred persons of the emperors from 
zeal or resentment of the bishops ; but they bol ly 
ired and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, 
not invested with the majesty of the purple. 
t. Athanasius ¢ ited one of the 
Egypt; and the interdict which he pronounced, 
and water, was solemnly transmitted to the 
of Cappadocia.” Under the reign of the 
odosius, the f loque nt Synesius, one 
descendants of Hercules, filled the 
Ptolemais, near the 


who were 
s xscommunic 
of fire 
churches 
The- 
of the 
seat of 


and the 


s 


younger 
polite and 
I 

ry “Ona 
e} 1st pal 


ruins of ancient Cyrene,® 


x See Cod. Theod. |. ix. tit. xlv. Jeg. 4 Inthe wors of Fra-Paolo 
om. iv. p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent discourse on the origin, 
claims, abuses, and limits of sanctuaries He justly observes, that 
ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen or twenty azyla, or 


sanctuaries; a number which at 


present may be found in I[taly 

within the walls of a single city 
y The penitential jurisprudence was continually improved by the 
canons of the councils. But as many cases were still left to the dis 
cretion of the bishops, they occasionally published, after the exam 


ple of the Roman praetor, the rules of discipline which they proposed 
to observe. Among the canonical episties of th 


e fourth century 
those of Basil the Great were the most celebr 





ated. They are inserted 

in the Pandects of Beveridge, (tom. ii. p. 47. 151.) and are translated 
by Chardon. Hist. des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 219—277. 

z Basil, Epistol. xivii. in Baronius. (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 370. No 


91.) who declares that he purposely relates it, to convince governors 


that they were not exempt from a sentence of excommunication. In 
his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the thunders of the 
Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more 
than the lawyers and theologians of the Gallican church. 
a The long series of his ancestors. 
first Doric king of Sparta, and the 
cules, was inscribed in the public 
nian colony Epist. Ivii 


consistent 


as high as Eurysthenes, the 
fifth in lineal descent from Her 
registers of Cyrene, a Lacedemo 
Synes p. 197. edit. Petav.) Such a pure 


the royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history of 
mankind 


b Synesius (de Regno, p. 2.) pathetically deplores the fallen and 
ruined state of Cyrene, +» * Era 


Sn pevesn 


Aas MVEG WAR KIOV OVO MS Kat OE mveV, ax 


vw @ wv Takhar TOGev, + WHVHS, RMI RATHOHS, KE MIDS Beer 
Ptolemais, a new city, 8&2 miles to the westward of C yrene, as 


ministers of 


trembling president implored the mercy of the church ; 
and the descendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground.‘ 
Such principles and such examples inSensibly pre- 
pared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who have 
trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has vi. Freedom of 
experienced the effects of rude or artifi- public preaching. 
cial The coldest nature is animated, the 
firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communication 
of the prevailing impulse ; and each hearer is affected 
by his own passions, and by those of the surrounding 
multitude. The ruin of civil liberty had silenced the 
demagogues of Athens, and the tribunes of Rome: 
the custom of preaching, which seems to constitutt a 
considerable part of christian devotion, had not been 
introduced into the temples of antiquity; and the 
of monarchs were never invaded by the harsh 
sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of the 
empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed 
some advantage unknown to their profane predeces- 
* The arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were 
instantly opposed, with equal arms, by skilful and re- 
solute antagonists; and the eause of truth and reason 
might derive an accidental support from the conflict 
of hostile passions. The bishop, or some distinguished 
presbyter, to whom he cautiously delegated the powers 


eloquence. 


ears 


Sors, 


| sumed the metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis. or Upper Libya 


ia 


— fed, the writarreesoy 


which were afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See Wessling Itinerar. 
p. 67, 732, Cellarius Geograph. tom. ii. part ii. 72-74. Carolus 
Sto Paulo Geograph. Sacra, p. 273. D’Anville Geographie An- 
cienne, tom, ili. p. 43, 44. Memoires de l’Acad. des Ir .criptions, tom. 
xxxvil. p. 363—391 

c Synesius had previously represented his own cisqualifications. 
Epist. c. v. p. 246—250}) He loved profane stwaies and profane 
sports; he was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy ; he dishe- 
lieved the resurrection ; and he refused to preach fables to the people, 
unless he might be permitted to philosophize at home. Theophilus, 
primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary 


6a. 


compromise. See the life of Synesius in Tillemont. Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xii, p. 499—554 
4 See the invective of Synesius, Epist. tvii. p.191—201. The pro- 


motion of Andronicus was illegal ; 
in the same province. 


since he wasa native of Berenice, 
Tae instruments of torture are curiously 
. Or press, the Saxrurxdem, the rolorrends, the 
svoha , the « yes, and the yesAcereoosov, that variously pressed 
or diste ua d the fingers, the feet, the nose, the ez irs, and the lips of the 
victimes 

° The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhetorical 
style. (Synesius, Epist. Iviii. p. 201--203 The method of involv- 
ing whole families, though somewhat unjust, wus improved into 


; national interdicts. 
and illustrious pe digre e of seventeen hundred years, without adding | 


f See Synesius, Epiet. xlvii. p. 186, 187 
Epist. Ixxxix. p. 230, 231. 

gc See Thomassin, (Discipline de l'Eglise. tom. ii. 1. fii. c. 83. p. 1761 
and Bingham. (Antiquities, vol. j. 1. xiv. c. 4. 668—717.) 
Preaching was considered as the most important office of the bishop ; 
but this function was sometimes intrusted to such presbyters as Chry- 
sostom and Augustin. 


Epist. Ixxii. p. 218, 219.— 
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of preaching, harangued, without the danger of inter- 
ruption or reply, a submissive multitude, whose minds 
had been prepared and subdued by the awful ceremo- 
nies of religion. Such was the strict subordination 
of the catholic church, that the same concerted sounds 
might issue at once from an hundred pulpits of Italy 
or Egypt, if they were tuned® by the master-hand of 
the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The design of 
this institution was laudable, but the fruits were not 
always salutary. The preachers recommended the 
practice of the social duties; but the y exalted the per- 
fection of monastic virtue, which is painful to the indi- 
vidual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable ex- 
hortations betrayed a secret wish, that the clergy might 
be permitted to manage the wealth of the faithful, for 
the benefit of the poor. The most sublime r presen- 
tations of the attributes and laws of Deity were 
sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical subtilties, 
puerile rites, and fictitious miracles: and they expa- 
tiated, with the most fervent zeal, the religi 
merit of hating the adversaries, and obeying the minis- 
ters, of the church. When the. public Pi ace was dis- 
tracted by heresy and sc hism, t — sacred orat 

ed the trumpet of discord, « 
The understandings of their c per- 
plexe od by mystery, their passions were inflamed by 
invectives, and the y rushed fr 
of Antioch or Alexandria, prep 
to inflict martyrdom. The ec 
language is strongly marked in the vehement « 
tions of the Latin bishops; but the cempositions of 
Gregory and Chrysostom have been compared 
the most splendid models of Attic, or at least of Asiat 
eloquence. ' 

VIL. Privilege of VIL. 


legislative assem- tian re public were 
blies, 


on 


ors sound- 





> pe aps of sedition. 


nore itions were 
ym the christian temples 
ired either to suffer or 
ruption of taste and 
] 


lec] lbae- 


wi 

ic, 
The representatives of the chri 
regularly 
in the spring and autumn of eac 
and these synods diffused the rit of ecclesiastica 
discipline and legislation Resid the hundred 
twenty provinces of the Roman world.* The 

bishop, or metropolitan, was empowered, by the | 
tosummon the suffragan bishops of his province ; to 
revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declar 
their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates 
who were elected by the clergy and people to supply 
the vacancies of the episcopal college. The pr 
of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and 
wards Constantinople, who exercised a m« 
jurisdiction, convened the numerous assembly of thei 
dependent bishops. But the convocation of great and 
extraordinary synods was the prerogative of 
peror alone. Whenever the emergencies of the church 
required this decisive measure, he despatched 
emptory summons to the bishops, 
each province, with an order for the use of 
and a competent allowance for the expen 
journey. At 
Stantine was 


assembled 


h year? 
rh and 
arch- 


iws, 


imates 
aiter- 


re ample 
i 


the em- 


a per- 
or the de puties of 
nost-horse 
3e8 
an early period 
— es ‘9 
the protector, 


the proselyte, of christianity, he referred 

controversy to the council of Arles; in which the 
bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and of Car- 
thage, met as friends and brethren, to debate in their 


native tongue on the common interest of the Latin. or 


bh Queen Elizabeth used this expressio ind practised this art 











whenever she wished to prepossess the minds of her people in fav« 

of any extraordinary measure of government The host etfects 
of this music were apprehended Bs her guccessor, and severely felt 
by his son. ‘** When cael, drum ecclesiastic,” &¢ Heylin's 
Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 152 

i Those modest orators acknowledged, that as they were dea 
of the gift of miracles, they endeavoured to acq the ts of «¢ 
quence. 

k The council! of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh ca 
nons, has made some fundamental regulations icerning synods 
metropolitans, and primates. The Nicene canons have been v 
riously tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, according io the in 
terest of the clergy The Suburdicarian churches, assigned y Ru 
finus) tothe bishop of Rome, have been made the su! ject of vel 
ment controversy See Sirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. 1—238 

| We have only thirty-three or forty-seven episcopal subscriptions 
but Ado, a writer indeed of stnall account, reckons six bundred bis 
ops in the council of Aries. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vy . 


THE DECLINE 


AND FALL Cuapr. XXI. 
Eleven years after- 

and celebrated 
: at Nice Bithynia, to extin- 
guish, by their final sentence, the subtle disputes which 
had arisen in Egypt of the Trinity. 
Three hundred and eighteen bishops obeyed the sum- 


: 11 

church.’ 
a more 
wi 


| western 
wi ards, 
assembly 


A. D, 325. 


numerous 
conve ned 


is 


on the subject 


mons of their indulgent master; the ecclesiastics of 
every rank, and sect, and denomination, have been 
computed two thousand and forty-eicht pe rsons ;™ 


the Greeks appeared in person; and the consent of the 


Latins was expressed by the legates of the Roman 
pontiff. The session, which lasted about two months, 
was fre que ntly honoured by the pre sence of the eme- 
peror. Leaving his guards at the door, he seated him- 
self (with the permission of the council) ona low stool 
in the midst of the hall. Constantine listened with 


patience, and spi »’ke with modesty: and while ni in- 
fluenced the debates, he humbly professed that he a 
the not the judge, of the the 


ipostles, who had been established as priests and as 


S 


minister, successors of 


gods upon earth." Such profound reverence of an ab- 
solute monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assem- 
bly f his own subject 3, Can ¢ nly hee mpared to the 
respect with which the senate had been treated by the 
Roman princes who adopted the policy of Augustus. 
Within the space of fiftv vears, a philosophic specta- 
tor of the vicissitudes of human affairs might have 


1'T'a senate of Rome, and Con- 


itus in the 


stantine in the council of Nice. The fathers of the 
caplt 1 and those f the cl had alike de vener ated 
from-the virtues of their founders; but as the bish ps 
were more deeply rooted in the public opinion, they 
sustained their dignity with more decent pride, and 
Sometimes opposed, with a manly spirit, the wishes 
of their sovereign. ‘The progress of time and super- 
stition erased the memory f the we ikness, the pas- 
sion, th 1ornorance, whicl disgrace d these ec lestasti- 
cal synods; and the catholic world has unanimously 

ibmitted to the infallible decrees of the general 
cr uneils. P 

—w 


CHAPTER 
— The schism of he Donatists —T hi 


— Distracted state of the 


XXI. 


Pe th 


secutlion ¢ 


i/hanasiu 


Arian ‘ ney 7 /* 


church and ¢ mpure U rider Constantine and his sons Tol 

ition of pag 

Tue grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated 
the memory ot prince who indulged their passions 
nd promoted the interest. Constantine gave them 
security, wea I rs, and revenge: and the sup- 
port of the ort! x faith was considered as the most 

" 
cred a mportant duty of the civil magistrate. ‘The 
I 

ict of Milan, the creat charter of toleration, had con- 
. } > 
firmed to each individ of the Roman world the pri- 
vu i ! ind fessing his wh religion. 
Butt : e pri rev 300N 1 ited : with 
the k vl :. % t the emperor imbibed the 
maxims of persecution 5 ad the ets which dissented 

mn See Tillemont n. vi. p. 915. and Be Hist. du M 
an ym p. 520 he name of dishe which is given by Euty 

to the O1R “ Anna tom 440. vers. Pocock 

mus e exter i fa e limite of an orthodox oreven epis 
‘ il ordinatio 

n See Euse n Vit. ¢ tin ili. c. 6—2 Titlemont, Mem 
E¢clesiastiques, tom. v Ot 9 

Sa ne 1 ir vicer obtinere, que a quatuor Sanctis 
‘ } 4 exposite sunt au rmatea Predictarum enim quatuor 
synodorut i A sicut Ba a Scripturas et reguias sicut leges 
} J in. Nove CXxxt Reveridg ul Pandect. pro 
eg remark tthe er erore never made new laws in eccle 
siastica i Gianno observes, in a very different spirit, 
hat they ve a legal sanction to the canons of councils Istorta 
Civi Na " it ( 

p See the r ( in the Encyclopedie, tom. iii. p. 668—6-9 
lithe el ‘ . I < M. le docteur Bouchaud, has dis 
sed r tot prit ples of the Gallican chur the prit 
pal questions w relate to the form and constitution of gene 
nationa nd nr ‘ Is Che edito See Pre e,p. xv 
ve reas pro his arth l w he neu 

) immer stisfied 


Cuap. XXI. OF 
ioe the catholic church, were afflicted and oppressed | 
by the triumph of christianity. Constantine easily be- 
lieved that the heretics, who presumed to dispute = 
opinions, or to oppose ‘Bs commands, were guilty o 
the most absurd and criminal obstinacy ; and that a 
seasonable application of moderate severities might 
save those unhappy men from the danger of an ever- 
lasting condemnation. Nota moment was lost in ex- 
cluding the ministers and teachers of the separated 
congregations from any share of the rewards and im- 
munities which the emperor had so liberally be stowed 
on the orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries might 
still exist under the cloud of royal disgrace, the con- 
quest of the east was immediately followed by an edict 
which announced their total destruction.* Aftera pre- 
amble filled with passion Constantine 
absolute ly prohibits the heretics, and 
confiseates their public use either of 
the revenue of the church. The 
against whom the imperial severity was directed, ap- 
pear to have been the adherents of Paul of Samosata ; 
the Montanists of 


Silastic 


and reproach, 
assemble s of the 
property to the 


or catholic 


sects 


Phrygia, who maintained an enthu- 
of prophecy ; the Novatians, who 
sternly rejected the te mpor al efficacy of repentance ; 
the Marcionites and Valentinians, under whose leading 
banners the various Gnostics of Asia and Egypt had 
ly rallied; and perhaps the Manichwans, who 
had recently y imported from Persia a more artful com- 
position of oriental and christian theology.” The 
sign of extirpating the 


succession 


insensib 


de- 
name, or at least of restraining 
the progress, of these odious heretics, was prosecuted 


with vigour and effect. Some of the penal regulations 
were copied fron edicts of Diocletian; and this 
method of conversion was applauded by the same 


bishops who had felt the hand of oppression, and had 


the 


pleaded for the rights of humanity. Two immaterial 
circumstances may serve, however, to prove that the 
mind of Constantine was not entirely c rrupted by 
the spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before he condemned 


the Manichzans and their kindred sects, he resolved to 
make an accurate inquiry into the 
ligious principles. 


nature of their re- 
As if he distrusted the impartiality 
ot his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commis- 


ion was intrusted to a civil magistrate ; whose learn- 
ing and moderation he justly esteemed ; and of whos« 
venal character he was probably ignorant. The em- 
peror was soon convinced, that he had too hastily 
proscribed the orthodox faith and the exe mplary 1 — ils 
of the Novatians, who had dissented from the church 
in some articles of discipline which we re not pe rhaps 
essential to salvation. By a particular edict, he ex- 
empted them from the general pel alties of the law:4 
allowed them to build a church at Constantinople, re- 
specte -d the miracles of their saints, invited their bishop 
ia sius to the council of Nice; and gently ridiculed 
the narrow tenets of his sect by a familiar it st ; which, 
from the mouth of a sovereigi , must have been received 

with applause and gratitude. 
i cet The complaints and mutual accusa- 
versy tions which assailed the throne of Con- 

A. D. 312. 


stantine, as soon as the de 


ath of Maxen- 


s Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. I. iii. ¢ 
b After some examination of 
Beausobre, Lardner, &c 


gate eve 


63—66 
the various opinions of Tillemont, 
Iam convinced that Manes did not propa 
nin Persia, before the year 270 
and foreign heresy should have 


African 


his sect It is strange 


a ph 


lesop 


into the provinces: yet I cannot easily reject the edict of 
Diocletian against the Manichwans, which may be found in Baro 
nius Annal. Bee A. D, 227 

Constantius enim, cum limatius superstitionum quereret sectas, 
Manichworum et similium, &e Ammian. xv. 15. Strategius, who 
from this commission obtained the surname of Musonianus, was a 
christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the counts at the 
council of Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudence.— 


Vales ad locum Ammian. 


4 Cod. Theod. |. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. Asthe general law is not in 
serted in the Theodosian Code, it is probable, that in the year 438, the 
sects which it had condemned, were already extinct 


Sozomen,!.i.¢.22. Socrates, !.i.c. 10 


These historians have 
ted. bat [think wit! 


been suspe out reason, of an attachment 


to the 


Novatian doctrine. ‘The emperor said to the bishop, “ Acesius, take 
s ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself.” Most of the christian 
sects have y turn orrowed t ladder of Acesius 

YOu. l= J 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


that | 
penetrated so rapidly 
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tius had submitted Africa to his victorious arms, Were 
ill adapted to edify an imperfect prose slyte. He learn- 
ed, with surprise, that the provinces of that great 
country, from the confines of Cyrene to the columns 
of Hercules, were distracted with religious discord.’ 
The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the chureh of Carthage; the second, in rank 
and opulence, of the ecclesiastical thrones of the west. 
Cecilian and Majorinus were the two rival primates 
of Africa; and the death of the latter soon made room 
for Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and appa- 
rent virtues, was the firmest support of his party. The 
advantage which Cecilian might claim from the re 
ority of his ordination, was destroyed by the illegal, 
at ie ast indecent, haste, with which it had been oat 
formed, without expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
Numidia. The authority of these bishops, who, to the 
number of seventy, condemned Cecilian, and conse- 
crated Majorinus, is again weakened by the infamy of 
some of their personal characters; and by the female 
intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous pro- 
ceedings, which are imputed to this Numidian council.® 
The bishops of the contending factions maintained, 
with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their adversaries 
were degraded, or at least dishonoured, by the odious 
crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the officers 
of Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as well 
as from the story of this dark transaction, it may justly 
be inferred, that the late persecution had imbittered the 
zeal, without reforming the manners, of the African 
christians. That divided church was incapable of af- 
fording an impartial judicature; the controversy was 
solemnly tried in five successive tribunals, which 
were appointed by the ar and the whole pro- 
ceeding, from the first appeal to the final sentence 
lasted above three years. <A severe in¢uisition, w hich 
was taken by the pretorian vicar, and che proconsul of 
Africa, the —_ of two episcopal visitors who had 
been sent to Carthage, the degrees of the councils of 
Rome and of Arles, and the supre ne judgment of Con- 
stantine himself in his sacred consistory, were all fa- 
vourable to the cause of Cecilian; and he was unani- 
mously acknowledged, by the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers, as the true and lawful primate of Africa. The 
hon yuurs and estates of the church were attributed to Azs 
suffragan bishops, and it was not without difficulty, 
that Constantine was satisfied with inflicting the 
punishment of exile on the principal leaders of the Do- 
natist faction. As their cause was examined with at- 
tention, perhaps it was determined with justice. Per- 
haps their complaint was not without foundation, that 
the credulity cf the emperor had been abused by the 
insidious arts of his fayourite Osius. The influence 
of falsehood and corruption might procure the condem- 
nation of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the 
guilty. Such an act, however, of injustice, if it con- 
cluded an importunate dispute, might be numbered 
among the transient ev ils of a despotic administration, 
which are neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 
But this incident, so inconsiderable 
that it searceiy deserves a place in his- ats 
tory, was productive of a memorable “4 ?-3)- 
schism, which afflicted the provinces of Africa above 
three hundred years, and was extinguished only with 


Schism of the 
Donatists, 


f The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history, may be 
found in the edition of Optatus Milevitanus, published (Paris, 1700) 
hy M. Dupin, who has enriched it with critical notes, geographical 
liscussions, original records, and an accurate abridgment of the 
whole controversy. M. de Tillemont has bestowed on the Donatists 
the greatest part of a volame tom. vi. part. i.) and I am indebted to 
him for an ample collection of all the passages of his favourite 5t. 
Augustin, which relate to those heretics. ; 

g Schisma igitur illo tempore confuse mulieris iracundia peperit; 
ambitus nutrivit; avaritia roboravit. Optatus,}.i.c.19. The lan- 
guage of Purpurius is that of a furious madman. Dicitur te necasse 
filios s»oris tue duos. Purpurius respondit: Putas me terreri a te 
.. . Occidi: et occido eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. Cir- 
tensis, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. When Cacilian was invited to an 
assembly of bishops, Purpur us said to his brethren, or rather to his 
accomplices, ‘Let him come hither to receive our imposition of 
hands: and we will break his head by way of penance.” Optat. 1. i. 
c. 19. 
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christianity itself. The inflexible zeal of freedom and 
fanaticism animated the Donatists to refus 
to the usurpers, whose election they disputed, and 
whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from 
the civil and religious communion of mankind, they 
boldly excommunicated the rest of mankind, who had 
embraced the impious party of Cecilian, and of the 
Traditors, from whom he derived his pretended ordina- 
tion. They asserted with confidence, and almost with 
exultation, that the apostolical succession was inter- 


rupted ; that all the bishops of Europe and Asia were | 


infected by the contagion of guilt and schism; and 
that the prerogatives of the catholic church were con- 
fined to the chosen portion of the African believers, 
who alone had preserved inviolate the integrity of their 
faith and discipline. This rigid theory was supported 
by the most uncharitable conduct. Whenever they 
acquired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces 
of the east, they carefully repeated the sacred rites of 
baptism" and ordination; as they rejected the validity 
of those which he had already received from the hands 
of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a 


ns 
i 
public penance, be fore the y could be admitted to the 
communion of the Donatists. If they obtained posses- 
sion of a which had been by their 
catholic adversaries, they purified unhallowed 
building with the same jealous care which a temple of 
idols might have required. ‘They washed the pave- 
ment, scraped the walls, burnt the altar, which was 
commonly of wood, melted the c 

cast the holy eucharist to the dogs, with ev: 
stance of ignominy which could provoke and perpetuate 
the animosity of religious factions.' Notwithstanding 
this irreconcilable aversion, the two p who were 
mixed and separate dinall the cities of Aft 


used 


the 


church 


onsecratec 


ry circum- 








a, had the 
same language and manners, the same zeal and learn- 
ing, the same faith and worship. Proscribed by th 
civil yowers of the empire, the Do- 
natists still maintaine: particular 

in Numidia, their superior numbers ; and for 
bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. 
But the invincible spirit preyed 
on its own vitals; and the bosom of their schismatical 
church was torn by intestine divisions. A | 

of the Donatist bishops followed the independent stand- 


r 


t 
in some provil ces, 


and ecclesiastical 
' 
iy 


ir | undre d 


1 
A 


f the sect sometime 
fourth part 


ard of the Maximianists. The narrow and solitary 
path which their first leaders had marked out, continued 
to deviate from the great society of mankind. Even 
the impe reeptible sect of the Rogation i ld affirm 


without a blush, that when Christ should 
judge the earth, he would find his true religi 
served only in a few nameless villages of the Cesarean 


Mauritania. 


de sce nd to 


on pre- 


Donatists w 
diffusive 


The schism of the 
fined to Africa: the 


The Trinitarian 
controversy. 


more miis- 





chief of the Trinitarian controversy successively pene- 
trated into every part of the christian world. Th 
former was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the 
abuse of freedom; the latter was a high and mysterious 
argument, derived from the abuse of philosophy. From 
the age of Constantine to that of Clovis and Theodori 

the temporal interests both of the Romans | barba- 


the gical disputes 


rians were deeply involved in the 
of Arianism. The historian may therefore b 
ted respectfully to withdraw the veil of tl 


permit- 


the sanctuary ; 





and to deduce the progress of reason and faith, of error 
and passion, from the school of Plato to the declins 
and fall of the empire. 

bh The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the 


wise and moderate practice of the church of Rome. The Donatists, 
however, had the advantage of maintaining the sentiment of Cyp 
rian, and of a considerable part of the primitive church. Vicentius 
Lirinensis (p. 332. ap. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 138.) bas 
explained why the Donatists are eternally burning with the devil, 
while St. Cyprian reigns in heaven with Jesus Christ 

i See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 91—100 

j Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiastiques, tom. vi. part i. p. 253. He 
maughs at their partial credulity. He revered Augustin, the great 
doctor of the system of predestination, 


DECLINE AND FALL 


obedience } 


Crap. XX. 


The genius of Plato, informed by his ... 
The system of 


| 


own meditation, or by the traditional Plato. 
} knowledg« of the priests of Egypt, * had Befi re Ohrist 
ventured to explore the mysterious na- 300. 

ture of the Deity. When he had elevated his mind 


to the sublime contemplation of the first self-existent, 


| necessary cause of the universe, the Athe nian sage 
was incapable of conceiving how the simple unity of 
his essence could admit the infinite variety of distinct 


leas which compose the model of the 


intellectual world; A being purely incorporeal 
could execute that lel, and mould with a 
plastic hand the rude and independent chaos. The vain 
hope of extricating himself from these difficulties, 
which must ever oppress the feeble powers of the hu- 
induce Plato to consider the divine 
threefold modification; of the first 
vr Logos, and the soul 
His poetical 
and 
»stractions; the three archical or original 


and successive k 


wa 


pe rtect mot 


man mind, might 


/nature under the 


cause, the reason, « 


‘ ' The Loa 
or spirit of the universe. 


imagination sometimes fixed animated these me- 
taphysical 
principles we represented in the Platonic system as 
three Gods, 1 with each other by a mysterious 


I 
and ineffable generation; and the Logos was particu- 


al 
al 


re 


unites 


larly considered under the more accessible character 
of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the Creator and 
Governor of the world. Such appear to have been the 
secret doctrines which were cautiously whispered in 


the gardens of the Academy;' and which, according to 

k Pl #gyptum peragravit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros 
et ca a eret Cicero de I m. v. 25 The Egyptians 
might still preserve the traditional creed ofthe patriarchs. Josephus 
has persuaded many of the christian fathers, that Plato derived a 
partoft his Knowledge trom the Jews but this vain Opinion cannot 
he reconciled with the obacure state and unsocial manners of the 
Jewish people, whose scriptures were not accessible to Greek curi 
os t more in one hundred vears after the death of Pilato See 
Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 144. Le Clerc, Epistol. Critic. vii. p. 
177 o 

i |This count of the doctrines of Plato, appears to me, opposed 
» the real meaning of the writings of this osop The brid 
iancy of imagination which ¢ racterizes # metaphysical resear 
ches, and his highly allegorical and figurative style, have misled 
such interpreters as either could not find, or did not seek, from him 
works viewed as a whole and beyond the images employed by the 
Writer, the depth of the ideas of the philosopher There is, in my 
opinion, nothing of the Trinity in the works of Plato He has esta 
lished no mysterious generation between the three principles w h 
it has been imagined that he early recognises in his writings and 
he never conceived of the ideas of which it is pretended he made 
ubstances, real existences, except as the attributes of divinity or of 
matter 

According to Plato, God and matter have existed from all eternity 
iefore t reatior he world, matter had in itself, the principle of 
motion, but without design or laws. [t isthis principle which Plato 

Ne the trrat he world ( because is 








a trine, every spontaneous and original prin« »f motion is called 
u (,0d wished to bestow e impress form upon this matte 
8, first, to model matter, ar it 1 bodies secou \ 
to regulate its mot and add it design and lawe Deity ¢ 1 
not act in this operation, except acc ling to ideas existing in his 
| telligence Their u i com Y it, and formed the ideal type 
the world It is this ide world, this divine intelligence existing 
with God from all eternity ind called by Plato» or s, the 
personification e substantia ition of which is attributed to him, 
while an attentive exau it 1 is ifficient to roduce the convic 
tion that he never gave it existen dey lent of Deity, and that 
he considered t only astl nae of the ideas of God, the 
divine intelle t ation e w I contrar i 
sirrecor 1 if! his sopl hus says (Timeus, p 
1. edit. bi that to tl 1 of div 8 essentially united tha 
f an inte gence i must 1 have admitted a dou 
é 2. Oo ‘ ‘ sana the tis cg é 
ne: dent of itas a substance He affirme 1 rus 6 vi 48 
Sophista, vol p. 265, 266.) that nee, the pr f order, 
ra cannot exist but as ttr ite of the sou . 
‘ of lif the ut e of Ww iis unk wha 
to us 
How could he ifter thia, have regarded the as a substance 
endued wit in independent existence? Besides, he explains y 
ese two words, " ace ind ns inteligence, which 
de att ites of deity So at. vol. i p. 2090 Finally, it re 
j ' many passages, among others that of Phileb. vol. iv. ; 
247, 24", that Plato never gave but one of these two meanings to the 
words n and namely, the result f the a n 
Deity, that is to say, the order, the laws which govern t world ag 
a whol and this is the rat é f the world onan tl 
or the rery MS f this result; that is, the divine intelligence 
When he separates God, the ideal type, from the world and matter, 


according to his system, God has 
on to unite the principle of order which he 
the logos, to 
ogeos peuche, which was in matter. 


he does it in order to explain how 
proceeded from the creat 
had in himeelf, his own intellige 
motion, to the irrational soul, ai 
When he speaks of the place which the ideal world 
occupies, it is to designate the divine intellect which 


Lofit. In no part of his writings is there found a real personification 


nee the principle of 


was the cause 


Cuap. XXI. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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the more recent disciples of Plato, could not be per-; which were composed for the most part under the reign 
fectly understood, till after an assiduous study of thirty | of Augustus.‘ The material soul of the universe' might 
| offend the piety of the Hebrews : but they applied the 
| character of the Logos to the Jehovah of Moses and 
|the patriarchs; and the Son co” God was introduced 


years.™ 

tanght in the The arms of the Macedonians diffused 
school of Alex- over Asia and Egypt the language and 
andria. J S > 


Before Christ learning of Greece; and the theological | 


200. system of Plato was taught, with less 
reserve, and perhaps with some improvements, in 
the celebrated school of Alexandria.". A numerous 
colony of Jews had been invited, by the favour of the 
Ptolemies, to settle in their new capital. While the 
bulk of the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and 
pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a few 
Hebrews, of a more liberal spirit, devoted their lives 
to religious and philosophical contemplation.” They 
cultivated with diligence, and embraced with ardour, 
the theological system of the Athenian sage. But their 
national pride would have been mortified by a fair con- 
fession of their former poverty: and they boldly mark- 
ed, as the sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the gold 
and jewels which they had so lately stolen from their 
Before Christ Egyptian ancestors. One hundred years 
100 before the birth of Christ, a philosophi- 

cal treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and 
sentiments of the school of Plato, was produced by 
the Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously received as a 
genuine and valuable relic of the inspired wisdom of 
A similar union of the Mosaie faith and the 
Grecian philosophy,’ distinguishes the works of Philo, 


Solomon,.? 


of the pretended existences of which it is said he formed a Trinity, 
and if this personification existed, it would have been equally applica 
ble to many other ideas of which many different Trinities might have 
been formed. Moreover, this error, into which most of the interpre 
ters of Plato have fallen, ancients as well as moderns, was sufficiently 
natural. Besides the liability to be led into error by his figurative 
atyle; besides the necessity there was that his system of ideas should 
be comprehended as a whole, and not explained by isolated passa 
ges; the very nature of his doctrines would lead to it. When 
Plato appeared, the uncertainty of human knowledge, and the con 
stant deceptions of the senses were acknowledged, and this gave 
rise to a general scepticiem Socrates wished to shelter morality 
from this scepticism; Plato endeavoured to keep metaphysics free 
from it, by seeking in the human intellect for that source of certair ty 
which the senses could not furnish. He invented the system of in 
nate ideas, the ensemble of which formed, according to him, the 
ideal world; and he affirmed, that these ideas were the veritable at 
tributes, attached not only to our representations of objects, but also 
to the nature of the objects themselves He gave to these ideas a 
positive existence as attributes; his commentators could easily give 
them a real existence as substances, as the terms which 
he used to designate them, avuro re beauty it 
self, goodness itself.) might be made use of in this substantialization 
(hypostasis.)—G.) 

m The modern guides who led me to the knowledge of the Platonic 


inasmuch 


“a sy 


system, are Cudworth, (Intellectual Bystem, p. 568—620 Basnage, 
(Hist. des Juifs, |. iv. c. iv. p. 53—86.) Le Clerc, (Epist. Crit. vii. p 
194—209.) and Brucker, (Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 675—706 As 


the learning of these writers was equal, and their intention different, 


an inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their disputes 
and certainty from their agreement 
on Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 1349—1257. The Alexandri- 


an school 


is celebrated by Strabo, (1 
Antiquitat. |! 


and Amn 


Basnage, Hist 


xvi 
1 } 


anus, (xx. 6 


Joseph des Juifs, | 
vii. ¢. 7 

p For the origin of the Jewish philosophy 
Evangel. viii. 9, 10 According to Philo, the Therapeute studied 
philosophy ; and Brucker has proved, (Hist. Philosoph. tom, ii. p 
787.) that they gave the preference tothat of Plato. 

; See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, tom, ii p. 277 
of the Wisdom of Solomon was received by many of the fathers as 
the work of that monarch ; and although rejected by the protestants 
for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, with the rest of the 
Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent 

r [The philosophy of Plato was not the only source of that which 
was professed in the school of Alexandria. This city, ja which the 
Grecian. the Jewish, and the Egyptian literature existed, was the the 
atre of astrange amalgamation of the systems of these three nations. 
The Greeks introduced Platonism, which had already been some 
what altered ; the Jews, who had imbibed at Babylon many oriental 
ideas, and whose theological or philosophical opinions had, in conse 
quence, undergone great changes, endeavoured to reconcile this 
Piatonism with their new doctrines, and entirely disfigured it; and 
finally, the Egyptians who would not abandon their own opinions, 
ich the Greeks themselves respected, laboured on their part to 
arrange them with those of their neighbours. The influence of the 
oriental philosophy, rather than that of Platonism, appears in the 
Book of Wisdom, andin Eccle We find in these books, 


and in those of the later prophets, as Ezekiel, ideas which the Jews 


xi. ¢ 


see Eusebius, Preparat 


The book 


“ 


siasticus 


did not have before the Babylonish captivity, and the germ of 
which cannot be found in Pilato, and evidently came from the East 


Thus God is represented by the image of light, and the principle of 
evil hy that of darkness; the history of good and bad angels, para 
dise and hell, &c. are dogmas, the origin, or at least the certain de 
termination of which can be referred only to the oriental philosophy 
Pilato believed matter to be eternal—the Orientals and the Jews re 
garded it as the creation of God. who alone iseternal. It is impossi 


upon earth under a visible and even human appear- 


| ance, to perform those familiar offices which seem in- 


compatible with the nature and attributes of the uni- 
versal cause." 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of pa vealed by 
Solomon, the authority of the school of the Apeatie 
Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews 5t. John, — 
and Greeks, were insufficient to establish value ae 
the trnth of a mysterious doctrine, which might please, 
but could not satisfy, a rational mind. A prophet, or 
apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone exercise a 
lawfui dominion over the faith of mankind; and the 
theology of Plato might have been for ever confound- 
ed with the philosophical visions of the Academy, the 
Porch, and the Lyceum, if the name and divine attri- 
butes of the Logos had not been confirmed by the 
celestial pen of the last and most sublime of the evan- 
gelists.’ The christian revelation, which was consum- 
mated under the reign of Nerva, disclosed to the world 
the amazing secret, that the Logos, who was with God, 
from the beginning, and was God, who had made all 
things, and for whom al] things had been made, was 
incarnate in the person of Jesus of Nazareth; who had 
been born of a virgin, and suffered death on the cross. 

| Besides the general design of fixing on a perpetual ba- 
sis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed 
to the evangelic theologian, a particular intention to 
confute two opposite heresies, which disturbed the 


ble toexplain the philosophy of the school of Alexandria by the 
mixture of the Jewish theology and the Greek philosophy alone; 
the influence of the oriental philosophy, little as % might have been 
understood, was every instant felt there. Thus, according tothe Zen- 
davesta, it was by the werd (honover) more ancient than the world, 
that Ormuzd created all things. This word is the logos of Philo, 
very different, of course, from that of Plato. I have before showed, 
that Plato never personified the logos or the ideal type of the world ; 
Philo hazarded this personification. The Deity, according to him, 
has a double /oges; the first (Acyos is the ideal type of the 
world, the ideal world, it is the first-born of the Deity ; the second, 

y°s 2 is the very word of God, personified under the 
image of a being acting to create the visible world, and to render it 
like the ideal world; it isthe second son of God. Pursuing his reve- 
ries still further, Philo went so far as to personify anew the ideal 
world under the image of a celestial man (svgavicg avigwaos) the 
primitive type of man, and the visible world under the image of ano- 
ther men less perfect than the celestial man. Certain ideas of ori- 
ental philosophy gave rise to this strange abuse of allegory, and we 
have only to refer to them in order to perceive what alterations Pla- 
tonism had already undergone, and what was the source of those 
alterations,—still the Platonism of Philo is more pure than that of all 
the other Jews of Alexandria See Buble, Introd. to the History of 
Modern Philosopby, in German, p, 590, and the following ; Michaelis, 
Introd. to the New Testament, in German, part 2; p. 973.) This 
mixture of orjentalism, platonism, and Judaism, gave rise to gnosti- 
cism, which has produced so many theological and philosophical ex- 
travagances, and in which oriental ideas evidently predominate.— 
G.) 

s The 


svdiaderos 


EC Scenes 


Platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is 
proved bevond a donbt by Le Clerc. (Epist. Crit. viii. p. 211—228.)— 
Basnage (Hist. des Juifs, |. iv. c. 5.) has clearly ascertained, that the 
theological works of Philo were composed before the death, and most 
probably before the birth, of Christ. In such a time of darkness, the 
knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errars. Bull, De 
fens, Fid. Nicen, s. i.c. i. p. 12. 

t Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Resides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 562.) in Ame- 
lius, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a supe- 
rior. spiritual, supercosmian soul of the universe. But this double 
soul is exploded by Bruckev, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as an idle fancy 
of the latter Platonists. 

uw Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. |. viii.c. 2. p. 791. Bull, 
Defens. Fid. Nicen. s. i.c. 1. p. 8—i3. This notion, till it was 
abused by the Arians, was freely adopted ia the christian theology. 
Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, ec. 16.) has a remarkuble and dangerous 
passage. After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature of God, 
and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes: Scilicet ut hee de filio 
Dei non credenda fuisse, si non scripta essent; fortasse non credenda 
de Patre licet scripta. 

vy The Platonists admired the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, 
as containing an exact transcript of their own principles. Augustin 
de Civitat. Dei, x. 29. Amelius apud Cyril. advers. Julian. 1. viii. p. 
283. But in the thir@ and fourth centuries, the Piatonists of Alexan- 
dria might improve their trinity, by the secret study of the christian 
theology. 

} 4 short consideration of the sense in which St. John has taken 
the word logos, will prove that he did not borrow it from the philo- 

| sophy of Plato. The evangelist makes use of this word without any 

| previous explanation, as a term which his contemporaries already 
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The Ebionites peace of the primitive church.” I, 

and Docetes. faith of the Ebionites,* perhaps of the 
Nazarines,¥ was gross and imperfect. ‘They revered 
Jesus as the greatest of the prophe ts, endowed with 
supernatural virtue and power. They 
person and to his future reign all the predictions of the 
Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual and ever- 
lasting kingdom of the promised Messiah.* Some of 
them might confess that he was born of a virgin; but 
they obstinately rejected the preceding existence and di- 


knew and would comprehend, In order to ascertain the sense 
which he gives to it, we have only to find out what wae the mean 
ing given to it in his time, We find that it was used in two senses; 
the one was attached to the word Jogos by the Jews of Palestine, the 
other by the schaol of Alexandria, and especially by Philo. The 
Jews had ever feared to pronounce the name of Jehovah; they had 
contracted the habit of designating God by some of attributes 
they called him sometimes Wisdom, and again the Werd. “The 








heavens were made by the Word of the Lord.” Ps. 33: ver. 6.)~— 
Accustomed to allegory, they often addressed this attribute of deity 
asa real being. Wisdom, in the words of Solomon, says, The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of 
old. was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 


earth was,” &e. (Prov. ver. &c.) Their sojourn in Persia 
only increased their propensity for prolonged allegories. The Eccle 
giasticus of Sirach, and the Book of Wisdom, contain allegorical de 
scriptionsof Wisdom,—such as this,—* I came out of the mouth of 
the Most High, and coveréd the earth asa cioud. I alone compassed 
the circuit of heaven, and waiked in the bottom of the deep. The 
Creator created me from the beginning, before the world, and I 
shall exist throughout all ages. He that nourishes himself with my 
fruits, shall no more hunger, and be that shall drink from my source 

shall no more thirst.” (Ecclesiasticus, chap. 24: v. 3.5. 9. 21 
also the book of the Wisdom of Solomon. chap. 7.9 From these 
we may see what the Jews understood by the Hebrew and Chaldai 

words, which signified Wisdom and Word, and which were trans 
lated into Greek, by the words co >, simply an attribute of 
Deity which they allegorically personified, but of which they did not 


Sec 


Gia, Ao> 


make a distinct being independent of God. The school of Alexan 
dria and Philo, among others, mingling the Grecian ideas with the 
jewish and oriental; yielding to their inclination for mysticism, per 
sonified the logos, and represented it (see note preceding) as a dis 
tinct existence created by God, and intermediate between God and 
man; it is the second logos of Philo $a sos) he who has 
acted from the creation of the world,—the only one of hia kind 
uwoveyevns) Creator of the visible world (xorucs aint wl God 
formed after the ideal world (xoruog vour which was in himself 
and which was the first logos (6 xvwrarcs) the first-born er 


of the Deity. The Jogos taken 


Teecs Vics In this sense was then a 
created being, but anterior to the creation of the world, next to God 
and entrusted with the execution of the purposes of God concerni 


St. { 


man. Which of these two meanings did John intend to give 
the word /ogos, in the first chapter of his gospel, and in all that he 


has written ? 











John was a Jew, born and brought up in Palestine; he knew 
nothing, or at least very little, of the philosophy of the Greeks, or 
that of the Jews, who had adopted, or were influenced by the Gre 
cian philosophy. He would then naturally attach that meaning to 
the word logos, which the Jews of Palestine attached to it If we 
compare the attributes which he gives to the logos, with those whic 


are given to it in Proverbs, in the Wisdom of Solomon,and in Eccle 














siasticus, we shall see that they are the same The word was 
the world, and the world was made by Him ; He was the life and the 
light of men, &c.” (Gospel according to St. Jolin, « 1. v. 4. 10 
&c It is impossible not to recognize in this chapter the i s 
which the Jews entertained of the allegorised logos. The evange 





list afterwards really personifies that which 
only poetically personified, for he affirms th 
flesh, (v. 14.) and it was to prove this that he 


his predecessor 
at the Word u 
wrote Ch 





ined, the ideas which he gives of the log cannot be made to agree 
with those which Philo and the schoo! of Alexandria held concern 
ing it, Onthe contrary, his ideas corresponded to those of the Jew 

of Palestine. Perhaps St. John, making use of a word which was 


understood to explain a doctrine which was not, changed a little its 
meaning. We believe we discover this alteration upon comparing 
different passages of his writings. It is remarkable that the Jews of 
Palestine, who did not see this alteration, could perceive notl g 
strange in what St. Jolin said of the logos, at least they understood it 


without difficulty, while the Greek and the Grecised Jewish pl 
sophers on their part, endeavoured to reconcile their prejudices and 
opinions with the ideas of the Evangelist, who did not expressly « 
tradict them. This circumstance must have favoured the progr 
of Christianity, as the christian fathers of the two first centuries and 
after, who trained u)most al! according to the school of Alexandria, 


attached to the logos of St. Johna meaning very similar to that in 





which Philo understood it. Their doctrine approached very near to 
that which in the fourth century the council of Nice condemned in 
the person of Arius.—G.} 

w See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 377 
The gospel, according to St. John, is supposed to have been pub 
lished about seventy years after the death of Christ 

x The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly stated b »y Mosheim 
331.) and Le Clerc. (Hist. Eccles. p. 535.) The Clementines pub 


lished among the apostolical fathers, are attributed by the critics to 
one of these sectaries. 


y Stanch polemics, like Bull, (Judiciam Eccles. Cathol. c. 2.) insist 
on the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes; which appears less pure and 
certain in theeyes of Mosheim, (p. 330 


z The humble condition and sufferings of Jesus have 





nlways been 





a stumbling-block to the Jews. “ Deus contrariis coloribus 
Messiam depinxerat; futurus erat Rex, Judex, Pastor,” Ac. Seer 
Limborch et Orobio, Amica Collat. p. 8—19. 53—76. 192—9234. But 


this objection has obliged the believing christians to lift 
toa spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 
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The | vine perfections of the Logos, or Son of God, which are 


so clearly defined in the gospel of St. John. About fifty 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr with less severity than they 
seem to deserve,* formed a very inconsiderable portion 
the christian name, Il. The Gnostics, who were 
distinguished by the epithet of Docetes, deviated into the 
contrary extreme ; and betrayed the human, while they 
asserted the divine, nature of Christ. Edueated in the 
school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea of the 
Logos, they readily conceived that the brightest Zon, or 
Emanation of the Dx ity, might a the outward 
shape and visible appearances of a mort il;° but they 
vainly pre le nded, that the Lin pe rfections of matter are 
ble with the purity of a celestial substance 
W hile the blood of Cc hrist ye t smoked on Mount UY 2. 
vary, the Docetes impious and extrava- 
gant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb 
of the Virgin,* he had de on the banks of 
the Jordan in the manhood; that he 
had Impose d on the tf his enemies, and of his 
that the ministers of Pilate had wasted 
rage uiry phantom, who seemed 
three days, to rise 
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learned proselytes of the second and third centuries to 
admire and study the writings of the Athenian sage, 
who had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most 
surprising discoveries of the christian revelation. If 
the respectable name of Plato was used by the ortho- 
dox,' and abused by the heretics,’ as the common sup- 
port of truth and error: the authority of his skilful 
commentators, and the science of dialectics, were 
employed to justify the remote consequences of his 
opinions; and to supply the discreet silence of the in- 
spired writers. The same subtle and profound ques- 
tions concerning the nature, the generation, the dis- 


tinction, and the equality of the three divine persons of 


the mysterious 7'riad or Trinity," were agitated in the 
philosophical and in the christian schools of Alexandria. 
An eager sprit of curiosity urged them to explore the 
secrets of the abyss; and the pride of the professors, 
and of their disciples, was satisfied with the science of 
words. But the most sagacious of the christian theo- 
logians, the great Athanasius himself, has candidly con- 
fessed,' that whenever he forced his understanding to 
meditate on the divinity of the Logos, his toilsome aad 
unavailing efforts recoiled on themselves; that the more 
he thought, the less he comprehended ; and the more 
he wrote, the less capable was he of expressing his 
thoughts. In every step of the inquiry, we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable dis- 
proportion between the size of the object and the 
capacity of the human mind. We may strive to ab- 
stract the notions of time, of space, and of matter, 
which so closely adhere to all the perceptions of our 
experimental knowledge. 
to reason of infinite substance, of spiritual generation; 
as often as we deduce any positive conclusions from a 
negative idea, we are involved in darkness, perplexity, 
and inevitable contradiction. 


But as soon a8 we presume 


As these difficulties arise 
from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with the 
same insuperable weight, the philosophic and the the- 
ological disputant; but we may observe two essential 
and peculiar circumstances, which discriminated the 
doctrines of the catholic church from the opinions of 


the Platonic school. 
A chosen society of philosophe rs, 


I 
ebris . 


men ot 


Zeal of the 


tians a liberal education and curious 
disposition, might silently meditate, and temperately 
of Athens or the library of 
Alexandria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical 
The lofty speculations, which neither con- 
understanding, nor agitated the passions, of 
the Platonists themselves, were 
by the idle, the busy, and even 
mankind.* But after the LZ 
the sacred object of the 


discuss, in the gardens 


science. 

vineed the 
carelessly overlooked 
the part of 
os had been revealed as 
faith, the hope, and the reli- 
gious worship « f the christians ; the mysterious system 
was embraced by a numerous and increasing multitude 
in every province of the Roman world. 


studious 


Those persons 
who, from their age, or sex, or occupations, were the 


least qualifie d to judge, who were the least exercised 


f Some proofs of the respect which the christians entertained for 
the person and doctrine of Plato, may be found in De la Mothe le 
Vayer, tom. v. p. 135, &e. edit. 1757; and Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, 


79, dee 

z Doleo hona fide 
um factum 
log. tom. tii 


tom. w.p. 2Y 
Platonem omninum hereticorum condimentari 
rertullian. de Anima, c. 23 Petavius (Dogm. Theo 
proleg. 2.) shows that this was a general complaint 
Beausobre (tom. i. |. iii. ¢. 19.) has deduced the Gnostic errors from 
Platonic principles; and aa, in the sehool of Alexandria those princi 
ples were blended with the oriental philosophy, (Brucker, tom. i. p 
1356.) the sentiment of Beansobre may be reconciled with the opin 
ion of Mosheim General History of the Church, vol. i. p. 37.) 

h If Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, (see Dupin, Bibliotheque Eccle 
siastique, tom. i. p. 66.) was the first who employed the word Triad 
Trinity, that abstract term, which was already familiar to the 
schools of philosophy, must have been introduced into the theology 
of the christians after the middle of the second century. ; 

| Athanasius, tom. i. p flis expressions have an uncommon 
energy; and as he was writing to monks, there could not be any oc 
casion for him to affect a rational language. D 


Bin 


k In a treatise, which professed to explain the Opinions of the an 
cient philosophers concerning the rature of the gods, we might ex 
pect to discover the theological Trinity of Plato Sut Cicero very 
honestly confessed, that although he had translated the Tima us, he 
could never understand that mysterious dialogue. 


See Hieronym 
pref. ad. 1, xii. in Isaiam, tom. v. p. 154 
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in the habits of abstract reasoning; aspired to contem- 
plate the economy of the Divine Nature: and it is the 
boast of Tertullian,' that a christian mechanic could 
readily answer such questions as had perplexed the 
wisest of the Grecian sages. Where the subject lies 
so far beyond our reach, the difference between the 
highest and the lowest of human understandings may 
indeed be calculated as infinitely small: yet the degree 
of weakness may perhaps be measured by the degree 
of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. ‘These specu- 
lations, instead of being treated as the amusement of a 
vacant hour, became the mest serious business of the 
present, and a most useful preparation for a future, life. 
A theology, which it was incumbent to believe, which 
it was impious to doubt, and which it might be dan- 
gerous and even fatal to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular discourse. The 
cold indifference of philosophy was inflamed by the 
fervent spirit of devotion; and even the metaphors of 
common language suggested the fallacious prejudices 
of sense and experience. The christians, who abhor- 
red the gross and impure generation of the Greek my- 
thology,” were tempted to argue from the familiar 
analogy of the filial and paternal relations. The cha- 
racter of Son seemed to imply.a perpetual subordination 
to the voluntary author of his existence;" but as the 
act of generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted 
sense, must be supposed to transmit the properties of 
a common mature,® they durst not presume to circum- 
scribe the powers or the duration of the Son of an 
eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourscore years after 
the death of Christ, the christians of Bithynia declared 
before the tribunal of Pliny, that they invoked him as 
a god: and his divine honours have been perpetuated 
in every age and country, by the various sects who as- 
sume the name of his diseiples.? Their tender reve- 
rence for the memory of Christ, and their horror for the 
profane worship of any created being, would have en- 
gaged them to assert the equal and absolute divinity of 
the Logos, if their rapid aseent towards the throne of 
heaven had not been imperceptibly checked by the 
apprehension of violating the unity and sole supremacy 
of the great Father of Christ and of the universe. The 
suspense and fluctuation produced in the minds of the 
christians by these opposite tendencies, may be ob- 
served in the writings of the theologians who flourished 
after the end of the apostolic age, and before the origin 
of the Arian controversy. Their suffrage is claimed, 
with equal confidence, by the orthodox and by the 
heretical parties ; and the most inquisitive crities have 
fairly allowed, that if they had the good fortune of pos- 
sessing the catholic verity, they have delivered their 
conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes con- 
tradictory language. 

Il. The devotion of individuals was Authority of the 
the first cireumstance which distinguish- chureb. 
ed the christians from the Platonists: the second was 
the authority of the church. The disciples of philoso- 


| Tertullian. in Apolog.c. 46. 
Simonide 


See Bayle, Dictionnaire, au mot 
His remarks on the presumption of Tertullian, are pro- 
found and interesting. 

m Lactantius, iv. & Yetthe Prodole or Prolatio, which the most 
orthodox divines borrowed without scruple from the Valeatinians, 
and illustrated by the comparisons of a fountain and stream, the sun 
and its rays, &c. cither meant nothing, or favoured a material idea 
of the divine generation. See Beausobre, tom. i. |. iti. ¢. 7. p. 548 

n Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed, that the 
Son owed his being to the will of the Father. See Clarke's Scrip- 
ture Trinity, p. 280—287. On the other hand, Athanasius and his 
followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to deny.— 
The schoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the dis- 
tinction of a preceding and a concomitant will. Petav. Dogm. The- 
olog. tom. ii. 1. vi. ¢. 7. p. 587—603, 

o See Petay. Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. ii. ¢. 10. p. 159, 

p Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem. Plin. Epist. 
x. 97. The sense of Deus, @10;, Elohim, in the ancient languages, is 
critically examined by Le Clerc, (Ars Critica, p. 150—156.). and the 
propriety of worshipping a very excellent creature is ably defended 
by the Socinian Emlyn. (Tracie, p. 29—36, 51—145.) 

q See Daillé de Usu Patrum, and Le Clerc Bibliotheque Universelle, 
tom. x. p. 409. Toarraign the faith of the Anti-Nicene fathers, was 
the object, or at least has heen the effect, of the stupendons work of 
Petavius on the Trinity; (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii.) nor has the deep 
impression been erased by the learned defence of bishop Bull. 
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phy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and 


their respect for the sentiments of their teachers was a | 


liberal and voluntary tribute, which they offered to su- 
perior reason. But the christians formed a numerous 
and disciplined society ; and the jurisdiction of their 
laws and magistrates was strictly exercised over the 
minds of the faithful. The loose wanderings of the 
imagination were gradually confined by creeds and 
confessions ;* the freedom of private judgment sub- 
mitted to the public wisdom of synods; the authority 
of a theologian was determined by his ecclesiastical 
rank; and the episcopal successors of the apostles 
inflicted the cexsures of the church on those who de- 
viated from the orthodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy, every act of oppression adds new 
force to the elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal or 
obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was sometimes stimulated 
by secret motives of ambition or avarice. 
A metaphysical argument became the 
cause or pretence of political contests; the subtilties 
of the Platonic school were used 
popular factions, and the distance which separated 
their respective tenets was enlarged or magnified by 
the acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark heresies 
of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to confound the 
Father with the Son,* the orthodox party might be 
excused if they adhered more strictly and more ear- 
nestly to the distinction, than to the equality, of the di- 
vine persons. But as soon as the heat of controversy 
had subsided, and the progress of the Sabellians was 
no longer an object of terror to the churches of Rome, 
of Africa, or of Egypt; the tide of theological opinion 
began to flow with a gentle but steady motion toward 
the contrary extreme; and the most orthodox doctors 
allowed themselves the use of the terms and definitions 
which had been censured in the mouth of the sectaries.' 
After the edict of toleration had restored 


Factions. 


as the badges of 


peace and 
leisure to the christians, the Trinitarian controversy 
was revived in the ancient seat of Platonism, the 


learned, the opulent, the tumultuous city of Alexan- 
dria; and the flame of religious discord was rapidly 
communicated from the to the clergy, the 
people, the province, and the east. The abstruse ques- 
tion of the ete rnity of the Logos was agitated 
siastical conferences, and popular sermons; and thi 
heterodox opinions of Arius" 
made public by his own zeal, and by 
that of his adversaries. His most implacable adver- 
saries have acknowledged the learning and blameless 
life of that eminent presbyter, who, in 
tion, had declared, and perhaps generously declined, 
his pretensions to the episcopal throne.* His com- 
petitor Alexander assumed the office of his judge. The 
important cause was argued before him; and if at first 
he seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final 
sentence, as an absolute rule of faith.’ The undaunted 
presbyter, who presumed to resist the authority of his 
angry bishop, was separated from the communion of 


schools 
in ecele- 


were soon 


Arius 


a former elec- 


r The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest lati 
tude. See Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol.) who tries to prevent 
Episcopius from deriving any advantage from this observation 

s The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c. are accurately explained 
by Mosii#im. (p. 425. 680—714 Praxeas, whocame to Rome 
the end of the second century, deceived, for some time, the simpli 
city of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the angry Ter 
tullian 

t Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arius proceeded from 
his strong desire to embrace an opinion the most diametrically oppo 
site to that of Sabellius. 


about 


u The figure and manners of Arius, the character and nunibers of 


his first proxelytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epiphanius, 
(tom. i. Heres. Ixix. 3 p. 729.) and we cannot but regret that he 
should soon forget the historian, to assume the task of controversy 

x See Philostorgius, (1. i. c. 3.) and Godefroy’s ample Commentary 
Vet the credibility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of the or 
thodox, by his Arianism; and in those of rational critics 
passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance 
y Sozomen (I. i.c. 15.) represents Alexander as indifferent, 
ven ignorant, in the beginning of the controversy 
. ©. 5.) ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain curiosity of 
his theological speculations. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 178.) has censured, with his usual freedom, the 
conduct of Alexander; 7¢05 ceynv skawreras 
OesAtves, 


and 
while Socrates 
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the church. But the pride of Arius was supported by 
the applause of a numerous party. He reckoned among 
| his immediate followers two bishops of Egy pt, seven 
| presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may appear 
| almost incredible) seven hundred virgins. A large 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support or 
favour his cause; and their measures were conducted 
by Eusebius of Cesarea, the most learned of the chris- 
tian prelates ; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had 
acquired the reputation of a statesman without forfeit- 
ing that of a saint. Synods in Palestine and Bithynia 
| were opposed to the synods of Egy pt. The attention 
of the prince and people was attracted by this theolo- 
gical dispute; and the decision, at the 
end of six years,? was referred to the 
supreme authority of the general council of Nice. 
When the mysteries of the christian Three systems of 
faith were dangerously exposed to pub- the 
lic debate, it might be observed, that the human un- 
derstanding was capable of forming three distinct, 
though imperfect, systems, concerning the nature of 
the Divine Trinity ; and it was pronounced, that none 
of these systems, in a pure and absolut were 
exempt from heresy and error.*. 1. According to the 
first hypothesis, which was maintained by Arius and 


D. 318—325. 


ihe 


trinity. 


sense, 


his disciples, the Logos was a dependant and sponta- 
neous production, created from nothing by the will of 
the Father. The Son, by whom all things were made,> 
had been begotten before all worlds, and the longest 
of the astronomical periods could be compared only as 


to the extent of his duration; yet 
this duration was not infinite,‘ there Aad been a 
time which preceded the ineffable generation of the 
Logos. On this only-begotten Son the Almighty Fa- 
ther had transfused his ample spirit, and impressed 
the effulgence of his glory. Visible image of invisible 
pe rfection, he saw, at an immeasurable 
neath his feet, the thrones of the brightest archangels : 


a fleeting moment 


and 


distance be- 


yet he shone only with a reflected licht, and, like the 
sons of the Roman emperors, who were invested with 
the titles of Cesar or Augustus,’ he governed: the uni- 
verse In obedience to the will of his Fa- 

ther and Monarch. HH. In the second 7*he#™ 
hypothesis, the Logos possessed ill the inherent, in- 
communicable perfections, which religion and philoso- 
phy appropriate to the Supreme God. Three distinct 
and infinite minds or substances, three co-equal and 
co-eternal beings, composed the Divine Essence;* and 
it would have implied contradiction, that any of them 
should not have existed, or that they should ever cease 


to exist. The advocates of a system which seemed to 
establish three inde pe ndent De ities, atte mpt d to pre - 
serve the unity of the First Cause, so conspicuous in 
the design and order of the world, by the perpetual 
conct rd of their administrati mm, and the essentl al 
agreement of their will. A faint resemblance of this 
unity of action may be discovered in the societies of 
men, and even of animals. The causes which disturb 
i 
| = ° . 

e The flames of Arianism might burn for some time in secret; but 
there is reason to believe that they burst out with violence as early 
asthe year 319. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 774—780 

a Quid credidit? Certe, aut tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse 
credidit, et idololatra effectus est aut in tribus vocabulis trinom 
nem credens Deum, in Sabellii hwresim incurrit; aut edoctue ab Aria 
nis unum esse verum Deum Patrem, filium et epiritum sanctum cre 
didit creaturas. Aut extra hee quid credere potuerit nescio. Hiero 


nym. adv. Luciferianos. Jerom reserves for the last the orthodox 
system, which is more complicated and difficult 

b As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing. was gradually 
introduced among the christians, (Beausobhre, tom. ii. p. 165—215 
the dignity of the workmen very naturally rose with that of the wer 


ce The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 276—280 
could digest an cternal generation from an infinite cause 

i This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the 
primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his apology to the 
emperor Marcus and his son; and it is alleged, without censure, by 
Bull himself. See Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect 


No.4 
e See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 559 579. 


} 
| 
| 


iti. ec. 5 
This danger 
ous hypothesis was countenanced by the two Gregories, of Nyssa 
and Nazianzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus, &c 
See Cudworth, p. 603. Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Universelle, tom 
xviii. p. 97—105 

f Augustin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. Libe 
( Nos autem non dicimus duo vel 


tria principia, duos vel tres Deos. De Civitat. Dei, x. 23 
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their harmony proceed only from the imperfection and 
inequality of their faculties: but the omnipotence 
which is guided by infinite wisdom and goodness, can- 
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not fail of choosing the same means for the accomplish- | 


ment of the same ends. III. Three Be- 
who, by the self-derived necessity 
of their existence, possess all the divine attributes in the 
most perfect degree ; who are eternal in duration, in- 
finite in space, and intimately present to eac h other, 
and to the whole universe; irresistibly force them- 
selves on the astonished mind, as one and the same 
Being,é who, in the economy of grace, as we ll as in 
that of may manifest himself under different 
forms, and be considered under different aspects. By 
this hypothesis, a real substantial Trinity is refined 
into a trinity of names, and abstract modifications, 
that subsist only in the mind which conceives them. 


Sabellianism . 
ings, 


nature, 


The Logos is no longer a person, but an attribute ; and 
itis only in a figurative sense, that the epithet of Son 
can be applied to the eternal reason which was with 


God from the beginning, and by which, not by whom, 
all things were The incarnation of the Logos is 
reduced to a mere inspiration of the Divine Wisdom, 
which filled the soul, and directed a1] the actions, of 
the man Jesus. Thus, after revolving round the theo- 
logical circle, we are surprised to find that the Sabel- 
lian ends where the Ebionite had begun; and that the 
incomprehensible mystery which excites our adoration, 
eludes our inquiry." 


made. 


Coaneil of Nice If the bishops of the council of Nice! 

A. D. 325 had been permitted to follow the un- 
biassed dictates of their conscience, Arius and his 
associates could scarcely have flattered themselves 


with the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes, in fa- 
of 


vour an hyp yithesis so directly adverse to the two 
most popular opinions of the catholie world. The 
Arians soon perceived the danger of their situation, 
and prudently assumed those modest virtues, which, 
in the fury of civil and religious dissensions, are sel- 
dom practised, or even praise d, except by the weaker 
party. ‘They recommended the exercise of christian 
charity and moderation; urged the incomprehensible 
nature of the controversy; disclaimed the use of any 
terms or definitions which could not be found in the 
scriptures; and offered, by very liberal concessions, 
to satisfy their adversaries, without renouncing the in- 


tegrity of their own principles. ‘The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion ; 
and anxiously sought for some irreconcilable mark of 
distinction, the rejection ol which might involve the 
Arians in the guilt and consequences of here Sy- A 
letter was publicly read, and ignominiously torn, in 
which their patron, Eusebius of Nicomedia, ingenu- 


ously confessed, 


that the admission of the Homoovusion, 





The Homoou- OF Consubstantial, a word already fami- 
av liar to the Platonists, was incompatible 
with the principles of their theological system. The 
fortunate opportunity was eagerly embraced by the 
bishops, who governed the resolutions of the synod ; 
and, according to the lively expression of Ambrose,* 
they used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn 
« Boetius, who was deeply versed in the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, explains the unity of the Trinity by the incifference of the 
three persons. See the cious remarks of Le Clerc, Bibliotheque 
Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 22 
h If the Sabellians were startled at this conclusion, they were driv 


en down 


born of 


another precipice into the confession, 
a virgin, that Ae had suffered on the and thus deserved 
the odious epithet of Patri-passians, with which they were branded 
by their adversaries. See the invectives of Tertullian against Praxeas 
and the temperate reflections of Mosheim. p. 423. 6c1.) and Beau 
ton. 1. |. lil. ¢. 6. p. 533 

i The transactions of the council of Nice are related by the ancients, 
not only ina partial, but in a very imperfect, manner. Such a pic 
ture as Fra-Paolo would have drawn, can never be recovered: but 
such rude sketches as have been traced by the pencil of bigotry, and 
that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont, (Mem 


that the Pather was 


cross 


sobre 


Eccles. tom, v. p. 


669—759.) and in Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Universelie, tom. x. p- 435 
454 
k We are indebted to Ambrose (de Fide, |. iii. cap. ult ) for the 


knowledge of this curions anecdote. Hoc verbum posuerunt patres, 
quod viderunt adversariis esse formidini; ut tanquam evaginato ab 
ipsis gladio, ipsum nefande caput hereseos amputarent. 


lif the 


} 


| of 
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from the seabbard, to cut off the head of the hated 
monster. The consubstantiality of the Father and the 
Son was established by the council of Nice, and -has 
been unanimously received as a fundamental article of 
the christian faith, by the consent of the Greek, the 
Latin, the Oriental, and the protestant churches. But 
same word had not served to stigmatize the 
heretics, and to unite the catholics, it would have been 
inadequate to the purpose of the majority, by whom it 
was introduced into the orthodox creed. This majority 
was divided into two partie s, distinguished by a con- 
trary tendency to the sentiments of the T ritheists and 
the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 


| seemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural 


or revealed religion, they mutually agreed to qualify 
the rigour of their prince iples ; and to disavow the just 
but invidious consequences, which might be urged by 
their antagonists. ‘The interest of the common cause 
inclined them to join their numbers, and to conceal 
their differences ; their animosity was softened by 
the healing counsels of toleration, and their disputes 
were suspended by the use of the mysterious Homoou- 
sion, which either party was free to interpret according 
to their pe culiar tenets. ‘The Sabellian sense, which, 
about fifty years before, had obliged the council of An- 
tioch! to prohibit this celebrated term, had endeared it 
to those theologians who entertained a secret but par- 
tial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid 
Athanasius, the learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
other pillars of the chureh, who supported with ability 
and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared to consider 
the expression of substance, as if it had been synony- 
mous with that of nature; and they ventured to illus- 
trate their meaning, by affirming ‘that three men, as 
they belong to the same common species, are consub- 
stantial, or homoousian to each other.™ This pure and 
distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, by 
the internal and spiritual penetration, 
which indissolubly unites the divine persons ;" and on 
the other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, which 
was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 
independence of the Son.° Within these limits the 
almost invisible and tremulous ball of orthodoxy was 
allowed securely to vibrate. On either side, beyond 
this consecrated ground, the heretics and the daemons 
urked in ambush to surprise and devour the unhappy 
wanderer. But as the degrees of theological hatred 
dep nd on the spirit of the war, rather than on the im- 

» of the controversy, the heretics who degraded, 
treated with more severity than those who anni- 
hilated, the person of the Son. The life of Athanasius 
was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the im- 
pious madness of the Arians ;? but he defended above 
twenty pears the Sabellianism of Marcellus of Ancyra; 
and when at last he was ¢ ompelled to withdraw him- 
self from his communion, he continued to mention, 
with an ambiguous smile, the venial errors of his re- 
Spec table friend.4 

The authority of a genera] council, to 


connection, 


portal 
POralh 


were 


: ; Arian creeds. 
which the Arians themselves had been 
See Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect. ii. ¢. i. p. 25—36. He thinks 


it his duty to reconcile two orthodox synods. 

» According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to each other. 
** That Homoousios means of one substance in kind, hath been shown 
by Petavius, Curcelleus, Cudworth, Le Clere, &c. and to prove it, 
would be actum agere.” This is the just remark of Dr. Jortin, (vol. 


ii. p. 212.) who examines the Arian controversy with learning, can- 
dour, and ingenuity 
n See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. iv. ¢. 16. p. 453, &c.) 
Cudwor th, (p. 559.) Bull. (sect. Iv. p. 285—290. edit. Grab.) The 
te exo4s, OF circumincessio, is perhaps the deepest and darkest 


corner of the whole theological abyss. 

The third section of Bull’s Defence of the Nicene faith, which 
some of his antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is 
consecrated to the supremacy of the Father. 

The ordinary appellation with which Athanasius and his fol 
lowers chose to compliment the Arians, was that of Ariomanites. 

q Epiphanius, tom. i. Heres. Ixxii. 4. p. 837. See the adventures 
of Marcellus, in Tillemont. (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 880—899.) His 
work, in one book, of the unity of God, was answered in the three 
books, which are still extant, of Eusebius. After a long and careful 
examination, Petavius (tom. ii. |. i. c. 14. p. 78.) has reluctantly pro- 
nounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 
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compelled to submit, inscribed on the banners of the | 


orthodox party, the mysterious characters of the word 
Homoousion, which essentially contributed, notwith- 
standing some obscure disputes, some nocturnal com- 
bats, to maintain and perpetuate the uniformity of 
faith, or at least of lancuage. The Consubstantialists., 
who by their success have deserved and obtained the 
title of catholics, gloried in the simplicity and steadi- 
ness of their own creed, and insulted the repeated 
variations of their adversaries, who were destitute of 
any certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cunning 
of the Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the peo- 
ple, their reverence for Christ, their hatred of Athana- 
sius, all the causes, human and divine, that influence 
and disturb the councils of a theological faction, in- 
troduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord and 
inconstancy, which, in the course of a few years, 
ed eighteen different models of religion,’ and avenged 
the violated dignity of the church. The zealous Hil- 
ary," who, from the peculiar hardships of his situation, 
was Inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the 
errors of the oriental cle roy, declares, that in the wide 
extent-of the ten pr vinces of Asta, to which he had 


been banished, there could be ind very few pre lates 


who had preserved the knowledge of the true God 

The oppression which he had felt, the disorders of 
which he was the Spectator and the victim, appeased, 
during a short interval, the angry passions of | i's 
and in the following passag , of which I shall tran- 
scribe a few lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwari! 


viates into the style ofa christi i phil sopher. “sit 





is a thing,’”’ says Hilary, “ equally deplorable ar 
dangerous, that there are as many creeds as opini 
among men, as many doctrines as inc itio id a 
many sources of blasphe my as there are f ts amr 


make creeds a 


The 


uS>¢ because we 


them as arbitrarily. Homoousion Is rejected, and 





receiyed, and explained away by successi ~ 

The partial or total re semblance of the Father ans i 
the Son, is a sub; of dispute for these ur ' 
times. E ve ry year, every moon, we make ew 
creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We repent of 


what we have done, we defend th 
anathematize thi 


either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or ow 


Se 


ise whom we defend 


in that of others; and reciprocally tearing é 
to pieces, we have been the cause of « 4 
ruin. * 
Arian sects It w ill not be « ri cted, It W 

perhaps be endured, that I st 1 
this theological digression, by a minute exam 
of the eighteen cree ds, the authors of mB 3 the 
most part, disclaimed the odious name of their } 
Arius. It is amusing enough to delineate the f 
and to trace the vegetation, of a singular plant; but 


the tedious detail of leaves wi it flowers, and of 


fruit, would n ¢ 


branches without 
tience, and disappoint the curiosity, of a | 


dent. One question wh *h gradually arose from t! 
Arian controversy, may however be noticed, as 1t serv- 


ed to produce ind discriminate the three sects, \ 


were united only by their common aversion to the H 


moousion of the Nicene synod. 1. If they were ask- 





r Athanasius, in his epistle concernir 10ds of Seleu und 
Rimini, (tom. i. v. 8®6—905.) has giver ple list of Aria 
which has been enlarged and improve e labo of tl | 
fatigable Tillemont. (Mem. Eccles. tom. vi 177 

s Erasmus, with admirable sense i freedom, has delineated the 
just character of Hilary To revise his text, to compose the anna 


of his life, and to justify his sentiments and conduct, is t 
nedictine editors 

t Absque episcopo Eleusio et paucis cum eo, ex m 
Deum 


of the Be 
njore parte Asiana 


decem provincia, inter quas consisto, vere nesciunt Atqu 





ntinam penitus nescirent! cum procliviore enim ven ignorarent 
quam obtrectarent Hilar. de Synodis, sive de Fide Orientalium, « 
63. p. 1186. edict. Benedict. Inthecelebrated parallel between athe 
ism and superstition, the bishop of Poitiers would have t rp 
ed in the philosophic society of Bayle and Plutare 

Hilariue ad Constantium, |. ii. c, 4, 5, p. 1227, 12u* This re 


markable deserved 
transcribed it (vol iii 


passage the 


p. 470.) into the model of new con 
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attention of Mr. Locke, who as 
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ed, whether the Son was /ike unto the Father; the 
question was resolutely answered in the 
the heretics who adhered to the 


indeed to 


negative, by 
principles of Arius, or 
those of philosophy; which seem to estab- 
lish an infinite difference between the Creator and the 
most excellent of 
was 


This obvious conse- 
Etius,? on whom the zeal 
th of the Athe- 


tries bestowed Lhe 
urged him to try 


He was suc- 


his creat 
maintained by 
of his advers 


ist. 


quence 
Surname 
Hiis restless and aspiring spirit 
almost every profe ssion ¢ f human 


cessively a slave 


, or at least a husbandman, a travel- 
ling tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, 
a theologian, and at last the apostle of a new church, 
which was propagated by the abilities of his diseiple 


Kunomius.’ Armed with texts of scripture, and with 


captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, the 
subtle AStius had acquired the fame of an invineibl 
disputant, whom it was impossible either to silenes 
to convince. Such talents engaged the friendship of 
the Arian bishops, till they wer reed to re ce, 
and even to persecute, a dangerous ally, who, by the 
ecu y of his ing, had yrejudiced thetr canse 
in th pop nion, and offended the plety of thetr 
most dev 1 followers 2. The omnipotence of the 
Cr ue sted a ecious and re nectful soluti 
I nes f the Fathe ithe S ; and faith 
ght humbly receive what 1 could not presume 
t that the supreme G in municate his 
inf e perfec s, and cre } mt} ily to 
f.® These Arians wer ‘ y ported 
y the weight and abilities of tl r it lers, W » had 
‘eeded to the management f the Eusebian nterest, 
who occupied the principal throne f the east. 
Chey teste pe wit me ffectati n, the im- 
piety of Atins ; the fessed t eliev ther with- 
t rese e, ( ling the seripture that the 
son s Terent from al hey creature tmilar 
only to the Father But they. de that he was 
elthe of tl me, or 1 | Substance me- 
{ if I ld y ily r thel ent, and I mes 
‘ r t tl f f the l bst which 
ns to imply dequate, or east stinct, no- 
tlol f the nature of t Deity 3. The sect which 
sserted doctrine of imilar bstance, W t 





w hie t | ff rt 1" é in ti 
1 f N« pi na preval 
ed | f red ad five, to forty-three 
I G < word, \ h w to eX 
‘ } } ' 
pr ‘ us Trese ) ee ( ( i 
‘Ty > + ale xX sv? ‘ the profane ‘ 
‘ ' , a led ¢ 1e f te wi ! t 
differs of ingle diphtl ‘ it tu th 
Hom s and Homot 1 A frequet 
vh t } ' 1 ¢} whicl 
tl t I ' ‘ lly repr t 
t i e 1 e ol Ww d he It- 
elf ride ‘ if we thle t nark vy real | 
sensible ¢ t ¢ een the doctrine {the Semt- 
\ f yled that of the 
} \ ve The | f Poitiers, who in 
} 
P} Fli ‘ e ve ( t ‘ itl f 
x I I { 13.) ¢ i t dventures of 
, aa oF var ¢ rh. thom thev a carefully softened 
the nd « f 1 rt ‘ wr Godefroy _ 
more a ed principles than to} } lec les > 
odior in es whicl variou {ver have preserved 
( nted 
A r ' jud tofa man who resp ted ht «e 
ri 1 i bee wed wit stror ’ # 
, 1 y } ' re art and le PI regi 
\ I ‘ ind apolo i iu Fabricius 
BR t_G tom. ¥v D te 05 ‘ the f er ! 
pi sw . } : 
z Yet. ac ym of Fetius and Bull 29 ther 
one ywer at ¢ ere 1. which ¢ { mmunicate toa 
creatu ] te ( | m 
tene wasa D nd t 18 ylastic d 
Dupin. B | t x p. 45 
» Sabinus (ap. & t } 1 the At 
1 Hilary t div ' { ‘ nod ‘ 
t ircur hich ar tive » it are ‘ y co ed 
I ' i mont 
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parties, endeavours to proye that, by a pious and faith- 
ful interpretation,” the Homotousion may be reduced to 
a consubstantial sense. Yet he confesses that the 
word has a dark and suspicious aspect; and,.as if 
darkness were congenial to theological disputes, the 
Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, 
which cultivated the language and 
manners of the Greeks, had deeply im- 
bibed the venom of the Arian controversy. The fa- 


Faith of the west 
ern or Latin 
church. 


miliar study of the Platonic system, a vain and argu- | 


mentative disposition, copious and flexible idiom, sup- 
plied the clergy and peo 


midst of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 


doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and the! 


The in-| 


submission which is enjoined by religion. 
habitants of the west were of a less inquisitive spirit ; 
their passions were not so forcibly moved by invisible 
objects, their minds were less frequently exercised by 


the habits of dispute; and such was the happy igno- | 


rance of the Gallican church, that Hilary himself, 


above thirty years after the first general council, was | 


still a stranger to the Nicene creed. The Latins had 
received the rays of divine knowledge through the 
dark and doubtful medium of a translation.” The pov- 
erty and stubbornness of their native tonzue was not 
always capable of affording just equivalents for the 
Greek terms, for the technical words of the Platonic 
philosophy,’ which had been consecrated, by the gos- 
pel or by the church, to express the mysteries of the 
christian faith; and a verbal defect might introduce 
into the Latin theology a long train of error or per- 
plexity.® But as the western provincials had the good 
fortune of deriving their religion from an orthodox 
souree, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility ; and when the 
Arian pestilence approached their frontiers, they were 
supplied with the seasonable preservative of the Ho- 
moousion, by the paternal care of the Roman pontiff. 
Council of Rimini, Their sentiments and their temper were 

A D. 360 displayed in the memorable synod 
of Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council of 
Nice, since it was composed of above four hundred 
bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and II- 
lyricum. From the first debates it appeared, that only 
fourscore pre lates adhered to the party, though they 
affected to anathematize the name and memory of 
Arius. But this inferiority was compensated by the 
advantages of skill, of experience, and of discipline ; 


and the minority was conducted by Valens and Ursa- | 


cius, two bishops of Illyricum, who had spent their 
lives in the intrigues of courts and councils, and who 
had been trained, under the Eusebian banner, in the 
religious wars of the east. By their arguments and 
negociations, they embarrassed, they confounded, they 
at last deceived, the honest simplicity of the Latin 
bishops; who suffered the palladium of the faith to be 
extorted from their hands by fraud and importunity, 
rather than by open violence. The council of Rimini 
was not allowed to separate, till the members had im- 
prudently subscribed a captious creed, in which some 








b Fideli et pia intelligentia . De Synod. c. 77. p. 1193. In his 
short apologetical notes (first published by the Benedictines from a 
MS. of Chartres) he observes, that he used this cautions expression, 
qui intelligerem et impiam, p. 1206. See p. 1146. Philostorgias, who 
saw those objects through a different medium, is inclined to forget 
the difference of the important diphthong. See in particular viii. 17. 
and Godefroy, p. 352. 

e Testor Deum coli atque terre mecum neutrum audissem, sem- 
per tamen utrumque sensisse . Regeneratus pridem et in epis- 
copatu aliquantisper.manens fidem Nicenam nanquam nisi exsula 
turus audivi. Hilar. de Synodis, c. xci. p, 1205 


before his exile 

1 Seneca (Epist. Iviii 
ists, (the ens of the bolder schoolmen 
Latin noun. 

e The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at 
length gave to a numerical rather than a generical unity, (see Petav. 
tom. ii. |. iv. ¢. 13. p. 424.) was favoured by the Latin language 
Tpiae seems to excite the idea of substance, trinitas of qualitics 

Von. 1.2 K 18 


~ 


complains that even the ro ov of the Platon- 
could not be expressed by a 
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ple of the east with an inex- | 
haustible flow of words and distinctions; and, in the | 


The Benedictines | 
nre persuaded that he governed the diocese of Poitiers several years | 
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| expressions, susceptible of an heretical sense, were 
| inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It was on 
| this oceasion, that, according to Jerom, the world was 
| surprised to find itself Arian.' But the bishops of the 
| Latin provinces had no sooner reached their respective 

dioceses, than they discovered their mistake, and re- 
pented of their weakness. ‘The ignominious capitula- 
tion was rejected with “disdain and abhorrence; and 
the Homootsian standard, which had been shaken but 
| not overthrown, was more firmly replanted in all the 
| churches of the west. 

Such was the rise and progress, 4nd Cynduet of the em 

; such were the natural revolutions, of perors in the Arian 
those theological disputes, which dis- ©"ve"sy- 
turbed the peace of christianity under the reigns of 
Constantine and of his sons. But as those princes 
presumed to extend their despotism over the faith, as 
well as over the lives and fortunes, of their subjects ; 
the weight of their suffrage sometimes inclined the 
| ecclesiastical balance: and the prefogatives of the 
| King of heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, 
in the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 
| The unhappy spirit of discord which 





. , Indifference of 
pervaded the provinces of the east, in- Constantine, A. D, 


terrupted the triumph of Constantine; 4 

but the emperor continued for some tinmie to view, with 
cool and careless indifference, the object of the dis- 
pute. As he was yet ignorant of the difficulty of ap- 
peasing the quarrels of theologians, he addressed to 
the contending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, a 
moderating epistle ;* which may be ascribed, with far 
greater reason, to the untutored sense of a soldier and 
statesman, than to the dictates of any of his episcopal 
counsellors. He attributes the origin of the whole 
controversy to a trifling and sabtle question, concern- 
ing an incomprehensible point of the law, which was 
foolishly asked by the bishop, and imprudently re- 
| solved by the presbyter. He laments that the chris- 
tian people, who had the same God, the same reli- 
gion, and the same worship, should be divided by 
| such inconsiderable distinctions ; and he seriously re- 
commends to the clergy of Alexandria the example of 
the Greek philosophers ; who could maintain their ar- 
guments without losing their temper, and dssert their 
freedom without violating their friendship. The in- 
difference and contempt of the sovereign would have 
been, perhaps, the most effectual method of silencing 
the dispute, if the popular current had been less rapid 
jand impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the 
midst of faction and fanaticism, could have preserved 
the calm possession of his own mind. But his eccle- 
siastical ministers soon contrived to seduce the impar- 
| tiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the 
proselyte. He was provoked by the 
insults which had been offered to his 
statues; he was alarmed by the real, as well as the 
imaginary, magnitude of the spreading mischief; and 
he extinguished the hope of peace and toleration, from 
the moment that he assembled three hundred bishops 
within the walls of the same palace.’ The presence 
| of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate ; 
|his attention multiplied the arguments; and he ex- 
posed his person with a patient itrepidity, which an- 
imated the valour of the combafants. Noftwithstand- 
ing the applause which has been bestowed on the elo- 
quence and sagacity of Constantine,’ a Roman general, 
whose religion might be still a subject of doubt, and 
whose mind had not been enlightened either by study 


His zeal, A. D. 325 





f Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratusest. Hieronym 
adv. Lucifer. tom. t. p. 145. 

« The story of the council of Rimini is very elegantly told by 
Sulpicius Severus, (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 419—430. edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1647.) and by Jerom, in his dialogue against the Luciferians. The 
design of the latter is to apologize for the conduct of the Latin bish- 
| ops, who were deceived, and who repented. anes 

h Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. 1 ii. c. 64—72. The principles of 
toleration and religious indifference, contained in this epistle, have 
given great offence to Baronius, Tillemont, &c. who suppose that the 
emperor had some evil counsellor, either Satan or Eusebius, at his 
l elbow. See Jortin’s Remarks, tom. ii. p. 183. 
| i Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. |. iii. c. 13. 
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‘LINE 


AND FALL ‘gap. XXI, 


or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to dis-) stantine cannot be justifie ‘d from the reproach of levity 


cuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical que stion, 
or an article of faith. But the credit of his favourite 
Osius, who appears to have spend in the council of 
Nice, might dispose the emperor in favour of the or- 
thodox party; and a well- timed insinuation, that the 
same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now prot cted the 
heretic, had lately assisted the tyrant," might ex: 
rate him against their adversaries. ‘The Nicene 
was ratified by Constantine ; and his firm declaration, 
that those who the divine judgment of the 
synod, must prepare themselves for an immediate ex- 
ile, annihilated 


ISspe- 


t 
cree d 


resisted 


the murmurs of a feeb! 
which, from seventeen, was almost instantly reduced 
to two, protestant bishops Eusebius of Cesarea 
yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the H 


ce opposition 5 


moousion ;' and the wavering conduct of the Nicome- 
dian Eusebius served: only to delay, about threc 
He persecutes the Months, his disgrace and exile.™ ‘The 

Arians. impious Arius was banished into one 


of the remote provinces of Illyricum} his person and 
disciples were branded, by law, with the 
of Porphyrians ; his writings were condemned to 


odious 


name 


th 
thre 


flames, and a capital punishment was denounced 
against those in whose possession they should be 
found. ‘The emperor had now imbibed the spirit of 


controversy, and the angry style of | 
was designed to inspire his subjects with the hatred 
which he had conceived against the enemies of 


sarcastic is ¢ dicts 


Christ." 





and dnt But, as if the conduct of the emperor 
lox party, had been oul < by passion instead of 

A. D 328—337. prince iple, three ars from the council of 
Nice were scarce ly eli apse ad, te for he discovered some 
symptoms of mercy, and even of indulgence, towards 
the proscribed sect, which was secretly protected by 
his favourite sister. The exiles were recalled; and 
Eusebius, who gradually resumed his influence ! 
the mind.of Constantine, was restored to the ¢ piscop al 


which he had oe ignominiously de- 
Arius himself was treated by the 


with the respect which would “ee been due to an in- 


throne, from 


graded. 


nocent and oppressed man. His faith was approved 
by the synod of Jerusalem; and the emperor seemed 
impatient to repair his injustice, by issuing an abso- 


lute command, that he should be solemnly admitted 
to the communion in the cathedral of Constantinople. 
On the same day, which had been fixed for the triumph 


Arius, he ind the 


ith 


expired ;— 
cumstances of his di might excite 
that the orthodox had ec 
ciously than by their prayers, to del 


I 
from the most formidable 


Strange and horrid cir- 
saints 
of her 


enemies. 


principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of X- 
andria, Eustathius of Antioch, and Paul of (¢ nti- 
nople, were deposed on various accusations, by the 
sentence of numerous councils; and were afterwards 
banished into distant provinces by the first of the chris- 
tian emperors, who, in the last moments of his life, 


received the rites 
of Nicomedia. The 


of baptism from the Arian bis! op 


ecclesiastical rovernment of Con- 





k Theodoret has preserved (1.i.c. 20.) an epistle from Constar ¢ 
to the people of Nicomedia,in which the monarch declares maclf 
the public accuser of one of his subjects; he styles Fuse 
TuEsvvinns weoTHTOS TummurTas; and he complains of his hoatile be 


haviour during the civil war 

1 See in Socrates, (1. i, c. 8.) or rather in 
original letter of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
tify his subscribing the Homoousion 
has always been a problem; but those w! 
critical epistie of Le Clerc Ars Critica, 
entertain a very unfavourable 
ty of the bishop of Cz 

m Athanasius, tom 
Commentary, p. 4 

n Socrates, |. i. c. 9. 
to the several cities, 
arms of ridicule and comic 

o We derive the 


Theodoret, (1. i. ¢. 12.5 an 
in which he 


The 


attempts to jus 
character of Eusebius 
have read the se ma 
tom, it. p. 30 
opinion ot the ort 


; 


go mit 


Hodoxy and sinceri 





psarer 





27. Philostorgius, |. i. c. 10. and Godefroy’s 
In his circular letters, wh 


ch were add 
Constantine employed against the he 
raillery 
* Original story from 


ressed 


retics the 


Athanasius, i. np. 670 


tom ! 


who expresses some reiuctance to stigmatize the memory of the lead 
He might exaggerate ; but the perpetual commerce of Alexandria and | 
Constantinople would have rendered it dangerous to invent. Those 


who press the literal narrative of the death of Ariua 
den!y burst out in a privy, 
and miracle 


his bowels sud 


celve d by the 


must make their option between poison | 


But the credulous monarch, unskilled 
theological warfare, might be de- 
and specious 


pre {i 


|}and weakness. 
in the stratagems of 


modest ssilon of the 


heretics, whose sentiments he never perfectly under- 
stood; and while he prot ected Arius, and persecute d 
Athanasius, he still considered the council of Nice as 
the bulwark of the christian faith, and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign.! 

The sons of Constantine must have , es 
been admitted from their childhood into favours the 
the rank of catechumens, but they imitat- a *37 961 
ed, in the delay of their baptism, the ex- 
ample of their father. Like him, they presumed to 
pronounce their judgment on mysteries Into which 
they had never been regularly 1 itiated :9 and the fate 
of the Trinitarian controversy depe ded, in a great 
measure, on the sentiments of Constantius; who tn- 
herited the provinces of the east, and acquired the 


possession Of the \ 
who had secreted for 


dece ise d 


ter or bishop, testa- 


ment of the emperor, improved the fortunate 





occasion which had introduced him to the familiarity of 
a prince, whose public counsels were always swaved 
by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs a laves 
diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and 
the dangerous infection was communicated 7“ the fe- 
male attendants to the guards, and by the empress to 
her unsuspicious husband." he partiality which C 

stantius always expressed towards the EKusebian fac- 
tion, was insensibly fortified by the dexterous manage- 
ment of their leaders; and his victory over the tyrant 
Magnentius increased his inclination, as well as abili- 
ty, to employ the arms of power in the ause of 
Arranism. While the two armies were engaged in 


the plains of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals de- 


pen led on the ch ince of w ir. the son of Constantine 
passed the anxious moments In a church of the mar- 
tyrs ler the walls of the city. His spiritual com- 
I , Vale « the Arian bishe p of the aiocese, € - 
Love most artful pree tions to obtain such early 
tellicvence as might secure either his favour or his 
escape. A secret chain of swift and trusty messen- 
rers int ( him of the vicissitudes of the battle; } 
while the courtiers stood trembling round their affricht- 
ed master, Val issured him that the Gallie legions 
rave \ : I inuated, with some presence I 
m th ( IS Eve I been revealed to him 
by n re] I crate! pre ( hi C- 
cess to the n : 1 | ‘ i the y i 
Mursa, w t 1 had ade 1 the | ) ind m 
culous apy tion of heave The Arians, who con- 
sidered l el “ the vict f ( tantius, pre- 
i red his ’ y to { hil father ( vril, bis ) 


of Jerusalem, immediately ec mposed the description 


of a celestial cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow, 
which, during the festival of Pentecost, about the third 
hour of the day, had appe ad over the mount of 
Olives, to the « heation of the devout pilgrims, ind 
I t it ‘ ict ff 

stanti trace I . \ Constant. I. iti , 

c.4 s i 1.) Sozomen 16 1.) The 

nd I Bu 

ft . st f ’ 1 the 4 
were too ren ‘ rom it It is singular ¢ ight t rt t 
task of ex nuing the history of the hurch, should have been le 
for two laymen and a heretic 

» Quia etiam tum catechumenus eacramentum fidei mer vid 
retur potuisse nescire Sulp. Sever. Hist. > ra, l. ii. p. 410 

r Socrates, |. ii. ¢. 2 Sozomen, | i. j Athanas. tom 
a4 Hie observes that the eunuchs are the natural enemies 
the Son Compare Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesias a! Histor 
vol.iv. p. 3. with a certain genealogy in Ca ide, (¢ \ which ¢ 
with o ot the first companions ot ris her ¢ 

es Sulpic s Severu } at. = ra 105 in 

t Cyril (apud Baron. A. D ot. N t exypre yo ves, that in 
the reig ( sta Ti e cross 1 been found in the bowels of 
the eart but that it had appearéd, in the reign of Constantius 
the mid the heavens his opposition evidently proves, t 
Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous miracle to which the onve 
sion of Constantine is attributed ; and this ignorance ts the more sur 
prising, since it was no more than twelve years after his death, that 
Cyril was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem, by the immediate suc 
cessor of Eusebius of Cesarea. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles tom, 


p. 715. 
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the people of the holy city." 
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The size of the meteor] the incoherent dreams of the emperor were received as 


was gradually magnified ; and the Arian historian has | celestial visions; and he accepted with complacency 
ventured to affirm, that it was conspicuous to the two | the lofty title of bishop of bishops, from those eccle- 


armies in the plains of Pannonia; and that the tyrant, 


who is purposely represented as an idolater, fled be-| gratification of their passions. 


fore the auspicious sign of orthodox christiz inity.* 


The 


ger, who has impartially considered the 
s of civil or ecclesiastical diseord, 


Ariane 


ouncus 


pro 


entitled to our notice, and a short passage of * Ammia- 
nus, who served in the armies, and studied the charac- 
ter, of Constantius, is perhaps of more value than 


many pages of theological invectives. 
religion, which, in itself,’’ says that moderate historian, | 
‘**is plain and simple, Ae confounded by. the dotage of 
superstition. Instead of reeonciling the “pte by the 


* The christian | 





siastics who forgot the interest of their order for the 
The design of estab- 
lishing an uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged 


sentiments of a judicious stran- | Lhim to convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Ilyri- 


| cum, _ Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his ie 


| the authority 


weight of his authority, he cherished and propagated, 
by verbal disputes, the differences which his vain eu- 
riosity had excited. ‘The highways were covered with 
troops of bishops galloping from every side to the as- 
semblies, which they call- synods; and while they 
laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own par- 
ticular opinions, the public establishment of the posts 
d by their hasty and -repeated jour- 

re intimate knowledge of the ec- 

ransactions of the reign of Constantius, 

ample commentary on this remark- 

3a vhich justifies the rational apprehen- | 

810 otf Athanasius, that the restless activity of the 
clk y, who wands 1 round the « mpire in search of 
the e faith, would excite the contempt and laughter 
of the velleving W 1.? As soon as the emperor 
wa relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he de- 
voted the leisure of his winter quarters at Arles, Milan, 
Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the amusements or 


toils of ex 


‘ 
even oj th 


mtroversy: the 


tyr 


sword of the 
ant, was unsheathed, 


magistrate, and 
to enforce the rea 





s of the theologian; and as he opposed the ortho- 
dox faith of Nice, it is readily confessed that his inca- 
pacity and ignorance were equal to his presumption.* 
The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who gov- 
erned the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had 
inspired him with an insuperable dislike to the Homo- 
ousion; but his timid conscience was alarmed by th 
impiety of Attius. The guilt of that atheist was ag-| 
eravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunat 
Gall ; and even the deaths of the in perial ministers, 
who had been massacred at Antioch, were imputed 
to the suggestions of that dangerous sophist. The 
mind of Constantius, which could neither be moderated 
by reason, nor nXxe d by faith, was blindly Linpe lled to 
eithe ide of the dark and empty abyss, by his horror 
of the posite extreme; he alternately embraced and 
condemned the sentiments, he successively banished 
and re¢ | the leaders, of the Arian and Semi-Arian 
fa 3 During the season of public bisiness or 
le ivity, he employed whole days, and even nights, in 

ing the words, and weighing the syllables, which 
composed his fl lctuating creeds. The subject of his 
meditations still p rsued and occupied his slumbers ; 

It is we tod r e how far é ingenuity of Cyril might 
be as ed by some nat i} appearance t a solar ilo 

x I ostorgit Li vt He is fo wed by the author of the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, by Cedrenus nd by Niceplhorus. see 
Go fred, Dissert. | = They 1 not refuse a miracle, even 
from the ind oO ’ enemy 

So rt s A passage well deserves to be transcribed Christi 
1 ? m absolutam et simplicem, anili superstitione contun- 
dens ; in qua scrutanda perplexius, quam componenda gravius exci 
taret discidia plurima; que progressa fusiusaluit concertatione ver 
horum, ut catervis a stitum jumentia publicis ultro citroque discur 
rentibug, per synodos (quas a t) dum ritum omnem ad suum 
trahere conantur, (Valesius r 8 valur,) rei vehicularia conside 
ret nervos Ammianus, xx 6. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 870 

a Socrates, |. ii. ¢. 35—47 Fozomen, |. iv. c. 12—20 Theodoret, 
}. tice. 18 2. Philostorg. l.iv.c.4 12. 1. 3. ec. 1—4., J. iv. ¢. 1 . 

Sozomen, liv. ¢. 23 Athanas. tom. i. p. 831 Tillemont (Mem 
E es. tom. vii. D has collected sever instances of the haugh 
ty fanaticism of Constantius from the detached treatises of Lucifer 
of Cagliari rhe very titles of these trentises inspire zeal and ter 
ror; * Moriendum pro Dei Filio.’ * De Regibus A postaticis.’ * De 
non conveniendo cum Heretico.” * De non parcendo in Deum de 


linquentibus. 


are always | levity, by the divisions of the Arians, and by the re- 


sistance of the catholics; and he resolved, as the last 
and deeisive effort, imperiously to dictate the decrees 
of a general council. The destructive earthquake of 
Nicomedia, the diffie ulty of finding a convenient piace, 
land perhaps some secret motives of policy, produced 
an alteration in the summons. The bishops of the east 
were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria; while 
those of the west held their deliberations at Rimini, on 
the coast of the Hadriatic ; and instead of two or three 
deputies from each provine e, the whole e piscopal body 
was ordered to march. The eastern council, after con- 
ing four days in fierce and unavailing debate, sepa- 
rated without any definite conclusion. The council of 
the west was protracted till the seventh month. Tau 
rus, the pretorian prefect, was instructed not to dis- 
miss the prelates till they should all be united in the 
same opinion; and his efforts were supported by a 


LIT 


power of banishing fifteen of the most re fractory, and 


a promise of the consulship if he achieved so difficult 
an adventure. His prayers and threats, 
y of the sovereign, the so- 
phistry of Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold 


A. D. 360. 


}and hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless 
exile, at length extorted the reluctant consent of the 
bishops of Rimini. The deputies of the east and 


the west attended the emperor in the palace of Con 





| stantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing 
|on the world a profession of faith which established 
the /ikeness, without expressing the consudbstantiality, 


f the 


Son of God.* But the trtamp h of Arianism had 


n preceded by the removal of the orthodox clergy, 
whom it was impossible either to intimidate or to cor- 
rupt; and the reign of Constantius was disgraced by 
th and ineffectual persecution of the great 


oO 
} 
i 


Loe 
Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity _ a ee ee 
serving, either in active or specula- ventures of Atha- 
tive life, what effect may be produced, "**!%* 

or what obstacles may be. surmounted, by the force of 
a single mind, when it is inflexibly applied to the pur- 


suit of a single object. ‘The immortal name of Atha- 
3 


unjust 


ol 


nasius ¢ will never be separated from the catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated 
every moment and every faculty 7 his being. Edu- 


Al 


oTess 


xander, 
of the 


family of 
early pr 


cated in the 


he had vigorously 
oppose d the 


Arian heresy ; he 





exercised the important functions of secretary under 
the aged prelate; and the fathers of the Nicene coun- 
i cil beheld, w surprise and respect, the rising vir- 


ous Sozomen, 


tue = of the youn 
the 


g deacon. Ina time of public danger, 
dull claims of age and of rank are sometimes su- 
perseded ; and within five months after his return from 


re 


Nice, the de Athanasius was seated on the archi- 
episcopal throne of Egypt. He filled that eminent 
station above forty-six years, and his 


A. D. 36—373. 


long administration was spent in a per- 


Five 
times was Athanasius expelled from his throne ; twenty 


petual combat against the powers of Arianism. 


years he passed as an exile or a fugitive; and almost 
Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra. |. ii. p 18—4: 10. The Greek historians 
were very ignorant of the affairs of the west. 


i We may regret that Gregory Nazienzen composed a panegyric 
instead of a life of Athanasius, but we should enjoy and improve the 
vivantage of drawing our most authentic materials from the rich 


fund of his own epistles and apologies. (tom. i. p. 670—951.) 1 shall 
not imitate the example of Socrates, (I. ii. ¢. 1.) who published the 
first edition of his history without giving himself the trouble to con- 


Yet even Socrates, the more curi- 
learned Theodoret, connect the life of Atha- 
nasins the series of ecclesiastical history. The diligence of 
Tillemiont, (tom. viii.) and of the Benedictine editors, has collected 
every fact, and examined every difficulty. 


writings of Athanasius. 
and the 


sult the 


with 
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every province of the Roman empire was successively 
witness to his merit, and his sufferings in the cause 
of the Homoousion, which he considered as the sole 
pleasure and business, as the duty, and as the glory, 
of his life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the 
archbishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous 
of fame, careless of safety; and although his mind 
was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, Athana- 
sius displayed a superiority of character and abilities, 
which would have qualified him, far better than the 
degenerate sons of Constantine, for the government of 
a great monarchy. His learning was much less pro- 
found and extensive than that of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
and his rude eloquence coyld not be compared with 
the polished oratory of Gregory or Basil; but when- 
ever the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify 
his sentiments, or his conduct, his unpremeditated 
style, ejther of speaking or writing, was clear, forci- 
ble, and persuasive.- He has always been revered in 
the orthodox school, as one of the most accurate mas- 
ters of the christian theology ; and he was supposed to 
possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the epis- 
copal character, the knowledge of jurisprudence,® and 
that of divination.’ Some fortunate conjectures of fu- 
ture events, which impartial reasoners might ascribe 
to the experience and judgment of Athanasius, were 
attributed by his friends to heavenly inspiration, and 
jmputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

Sut as Athanasius was continually engaged with 
the prejudices and passions of every order of men, 
from the monk to the emperor, the knowledge of hu- 
man nature was his first and most important science, 
He preserved a distinct and unbroken view of a scene 
which was incessantly shifting; and never failed to 
improve those decisive moments which are irrecovera- 
bly past before they are perceived by a common eye. 
The archbishop of Alexandria was capable of distin- 
guishing how far he might boldly command, and 
where he must dexterously insinuate; how long he 
might contend with power, and when he must with- 
draw from persecution; and while he directed the 
thunders of the church against heresy and rebellion, 
he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, the 
flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. 
The election of Athanasius has not escaped the re- 
proach of irregularity and precipitation ;* but the pro- 
priety of his behaviour conciliated the affections both 
of the clergy and of the people. The Alexandrians 
were impatient to rise in arms for the defence of an 
eloquent and liberal pastor. In his distress he always 
derived support, or at least consolation, from the faith- 
ful attachment of his parochial clergy ; and the hun- 
dred bishops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, 
to the cause of Athanasius. In the modest equipage, 
which pride and policy would affeet, he frequ ntly 
performed the episcopal visitation of his provinces, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of Aéthio- 
pia; familiarly conversing with the meanest of the 
populace, and humbly saluting the saints and hermits 
of the desert." Nor was it only in eeclesiastical as- 
semblies, among men whose education and manners 
were similar to his own, that Athanasius displayed 
the ascendancy of his genius. He appeared with 
easy and respectful firmness in the courts of princes ; 


e Sulpicius Severys (Hist. Sacra, |. ii. p. 396.) calls him a lawver,a 
jurisconsult. This character cannot now be discovered either in the 
life or writings of Athanasius. 

f Dicebatur enim fatidicarum sortium fidem, queve augurales por 
tenderent ualites scientissime callens aliquoties predixisse futura. 
Ammianus, xv.7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by Sozo 
men, (Il. iv. c. 10.) which evidently proves (if the crows speak Latin 
that Athanasius understood the language of the crows. 

¢ The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly mentioned 
in the councils which werg heid against him. See Philostorg. |. ii 
ce. 11. and Godefroy, p. 71.: but it can scarcely be supposed that the 
assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemnly attest a public 
falsehood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726 

bh See the History of the fathers of the Desert, published by Ros 
weide; and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. in the lives of An 
thony, Pachomius, &e. Athanasius himself, who did not disdain to 
compose the life of his friend Anthony, has carefully observed how 
often the holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefs of the 
Arian heresy. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 492—498, &c. 
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; and in the various turns of his prosperous and adverse 
' fortune, he never lost the confidence of his friends, or 
| the esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth, the primate of Egypt Siiaiaditii 
resisted the great Constantine, who against Athana 
had repeatedly signified his will, that *™® A. D. 330. 
Arius should be restored to the catholic communion.’ 
The emperor respected, and might forgive, this inflex- 
|ible resolution; and the faction who considered Atha- 
nasius as their most formidable enemy, were constrain- 
ed to dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare 
an indirect and They scattered ru- 
mours and suspicions, repre sented the archbishop asa 
proud and oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him 
of violating the treaty which had been ratified in the 
Nicene council, with the schismatic followers of Me- 
letius.* Athanasius had openly disapproved that ig- 
nominious peace, and the emperor was disposed to be- 


distant assault. 


}lieve that he had abused his ecclesiastical and civil 
power, to persecute those odious sectaries; that he 
had sacrilegiously broken a chalice in one of their 


churches of Mareotis ; that he had whipped or impris- 
oned six of their bishops ; and that Arsenius, a seventh 
bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or at 
mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate.' 
These charges, which affected his honour and his life, 
were referred by Constantine to his brother Dalmatius 
the censor, who resided at Antioch; the synods of 
Cesarea and Tyre were successively convened ; and 
the bishops of the east were instructed to judge the 
eanse of Athanasius, before they proceeded to conse- 
erate the church of the 1 
The rht be consclous ot his innocence 5 but 
he was sensible that the same implacable spirit which 
had dictated the accusation, would direct the proceed- 
pron the He prudently de- 
clined the tribunal of his enemies, despised the sum- 
mons of the synod of Cwsarea; and, after a long and 
artful delay, submitted to the peremptory commands 
)f the emperor, who threatened to punish his criminal 
disobedience if he refused to appear in the council of 
Tyre.” Before Athanasius, at the head 

yf fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from 
Alexandria, he had wisely secured the alliance of the 
Meletians; and Arsenius himself, his imaginary vic- 
tim, and his secret friend, was privately concealed in 
his train. The synod of Tyre was conducted by Fue 
sebius of Cewesarea, with more passion, and with 
art, than his Ie irning and experience might promise ; 
his numerous ited the names of homicide 
and tyrant; and their clamours were uraged by 
the seeming patience of Athanasius; who expected 
the decisive moment to produce 


least 


new resurrection at Jerusalem. 


primate ris 


ing, and runes sentence. 


A.D 


less 


faction repe 
ence 


Arsenius alive and un- 


hurt in the midst of the assembly. The nature of the 
other charges did not admit of such clear and satisfae- 
tory replies; yet the archbishop was able to prove, 


that, inthe village, where he was accused of breaking 
a chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
chalice could really exist. The Arians, who had se 
cretly determined the guilt and condemnation of their 
enemy, attempt d, however, to disguise their injustice 
by the imitation of judicial forms ; the synod appointed 


consecrate d 


i At first Constantine threatened in but requested in 


speaking 


writing, «xi ayex ous v worsiAss Yeacey ies. His letters grad 
ually assumed a menacing tone; hut wiiile he required that the en 


trance of the church should be open to ail, he avoided the odious 
name of Arius Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately 
| marked these distinctions, (tom, i. p. 768.) which allowed him some 
scope for excuse and delay. 

k The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatistsin Africa, were pro- 
duced by an episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecttion, I 
have not leisure to pursue the ol scure controversy, which seems to 
have been misrepresented by the partiality of Athanasius, and the 
ignorance of Epiphanius. See Mosheim's General History of the 
Church, vol. i. p. 201 

} The treatment of the six hishops is specified by Sozomen, (I. ii. c. 
25.) but Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius 
and the chalice. leaves this grave accusation without a reply. 

m Athanas. tom. i. p Socrates, |. i. ¢ Sozomen, I. ti. ¢. 
25. Theemperor, in his Epistle of Convocation, (Euseb. in Vit. Con 

| stant, |. iv. c, 42.) seems to prejudge some members of the clergy, and 
it was more than probable that tlie synod would apply these re, 
proaches to Athanasius 
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an episcopal commission of six delegates to collect 
evidence on the spot; and this measure, which was 
vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, opened 
new scenes of violence and perjury." After the return 
of the deputies from Alexandria, the majofity of the 
council pronounced the final. sentence of degradation 
and exile against the primate of Egypt. The decree, 
expressed in the fiercest language of malice and re- 
venge, was communicated to the emperor and the cath- 
olie chureh; and the bishops immediately resumed a 
mild and devout aspect, such as became their holy 
pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Christ.° ; 
His first exile, But the injustice of these ecclesias- 
A. D, 336 tical judges had not been countenanced 
by the submission, or even by the presence, of Atha- 
nasius. He resolved to make a bold and dangerous 
experiment, whether the throne was inaccessible to 
the voice of truth; and before the final sentence could 
be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid: primate threw 
himself into a bark which was ready to hoist sail for 
the imperial city. The request of a formal audience 
might have been opposed or eluded; but Athanasius 
concealed his arrival, watched the moment of Con- 
stantine’s return from an adjacent villa, and boldly en- 
countered his angry sovereign as he passed on horse- 
back through the principal street of Constantinople. 
So strange an apparition excited his surprise and in- 
dignation; and the guards were ordered to remove the 
importunate suitor; but his resentment was subdued 
by involuntary respect; and the haughty spirit of the 
emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence of a 
bishop, who implored his justice and awakened his 
Constantine listened to the complaints 
of Athanasius with impartial and even gracious atten- 
tion ; the members of the synod of Tyre were summon- 
ed to justify their proceedings; and the arts of the Eu- 
sebian faction would have been confounded, if they 
had not aggravated the guilt of the primate, by the 
dexterous supposition of an unpardonable offence; a 
criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet 
of Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the 
new capital.1| The emperor was satisfied that the 
peace of Egypt would be secured by the absence of a 
popular leader; but he refused to fill the vacancy of 
the archiepiscopal throne; and the sentence which, 
after long hesitation, he pronounced, was that of a 
jealous ostracism, rather than of an ignominious exile. 
In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 
eourt of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight 
months. The death of the emperor changed the face 
of public affairs; and, amidst the general indulgence 
snd restoration, Of a young reign, the primate was re- 
\. D. 338. stored to his country by an honourable 
of the younger Constantine, who expressed a 
des p sense of the mnocence and merit of his venerable 
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His second exile The death of that-prince exposed | 
A.D. 341 


Athanasius to a second persecution; 
and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the east, 
soon became the secret accomplice of the Eusebians. 


Ninety bishops of that sect or faction assembled at 


n Bee, in particular, the second Apology of Athanasius (tom. i. p 
763—808.) and his Epistles to the Monks, (p. 808—866 They are 
justified by original and authentic documents; but they would 


inspire more confidence if he appeared less innocent, and his enemies | 


less nbsurd 

» Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. |. iv. c. 4147. 

p Athanas. tom. i. p. 804. In a church dedicated to St, Athana 

sius, this situation would afford a better subject for a picture, than 
most of the stories of miracles and martyrdoms, 
Athanas. tom. i. p. 729. Eunapius has related (in Vit. 
p. 36, 37, edit. Commelin.) a strange example of the cruelty and cre- 
dulity of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent Sopater, 
a Syrian philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the re- 
eentment of Ablavius, his pretorian prefect. The corn-fleet was 
detained for want of a south-wind; the people of Constantinople 
were discontented ; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that he 
had dound the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Con 
stantine wished to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely 
renounced the superstition of the Gentiles 

r In his return he saw Constantius twice, at Viminiacum, and at 
Cesarea in Cappadocia. (Athanas, tom. i. p. 676.) Tillemont sup 
poses that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the three 
royal brothers in Pannonia, (Memoires Eccles. tom. viii. p. 69.) 
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Antioch, under the specious pretence of dedicating the 
cathedral. They composed an ambiguous creed, 
which is faintly tinged with the colours of semi-arian- 
ism, and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the 
discipline of the orthodox Greeks.’ It was decided, 
with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, de- 
prived by a synod, should not resume his episcopal 
functions, till he had been absolved by the judgment 
of an equal synod; the law was immediately applied 
to the case of Athanasius ; the council of Antioch pro- 
nounced, or rather confirmed, his degradation; a 
stranger, named Gregory, was seated on his throne ; 
and Philagrius,' the prefect of Egypt, was instructed 
to support the new primate with the civil and military 
powers of the province. Oppressed by the conspiracy 
of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew from 
Alexandria, and passed three" years as an exile and a 
suppliant on the holy threshold of the Vatican.* By 
the assiduous study of the Latin language, he soon 
qualified himself to negociate with the western clergy ; 
his decent flattery swayed and directed the haughty 
Julius: the Roman pontiff was persuaded to consider 
his appeal as the peculiar interést of the apostolic see; 
and his innocence was unanimously declared in a 
council of fifty bishops of Italy. At the end of three 
years, the primate was summoned to the court of Mi- 
lan by the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence 
of unlawful pleasures, still professed a lively regard 
for the orthodox faith. The cause of truth and justice 
was promoted by the influence of gold,’ and the minis- 
ters of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might 
act as the representatives of the catholic church. 
Ninety-four bishops of the west, and 
seventy-six bishops of the east, en- 
countered each other at Sardica, on the verge of the 
two empires, but in the dominions of the protector of 
Athanasius. Their debates soon degenerated into hos- 
tile altercations; the Asiatics, apprehensive for their 
personal safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace; 
and the rival synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual 
thunders against their enemies, whom they piously 
condemned as the enemies of the true God. Their 
decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
provinces: and Athanasius, who in the west was re- 
vered as a saint, was exposed as a criminal to the ab- 
horrence of the east.2 The council of Sardica reveals 
the first symptoms of discord and schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches, which were separated by 
the accidental difference of faith, and the permanent 
distinction of language. 


A. D. 46, 








s See Beveridge, Pandect. tom. i. p. 429--452. and tom. ii. Annota- 
tion. p. 182. Tillemont, Mem, Eccles. tom. vi. p. 310—324. St. Hi- 
tary of Poitiers has mentioned this synod of Antioch with too much 
favour and respect, He reckons ninety seven bishops. 

t This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory 
Nazianzen, tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 390, 391 

Saepe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 
For the credit of human nature, [ am always pleased to discover 
some good qualities in those men whom party has represented as ty- 
rants and monsters. 

u The chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of 
Athanasius at Rome, are strenuously agitated by Valesius,(Observat. 
ad Calcem, tom. ii. Hist. Eccles. |. i. c. !—5.) and Tillemont. (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. viii. p. 674, &c.) T have followed the simple hypothesis 
of Valesius, who allows only one journey, after the intrusion of 
Gregory. 

x I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wetstein, 

Prolegomen. N. T. p. 19.) Bitamen Historiam Ecciesiasticam veli- 
mus consulere, patebit jam inde a seculo quarto, cum ortis controver- 


| siis, ecclesia Grecie doctores in duas partes scinderentur, ingenio, 


eloquentia, numero, tantum non equales, eam partem que vincere 
cupiebat Romam confugisse majestatemque pontificis comiter coluisse, 
eoque pacto oppressis per pontificem et episcopos Latinos adversariis 
prwvaluisse, atque orthodoxiam in Cconciliis stabilivisse. Eam ob 
causam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, Romam petiit, pluresque an- 
nos ibi hesit. 

y Philostorgius, 1. iii. c, 12. If any corruption was used to pro- 
mote the interest of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justify 
or excuse this questionable conduct, by the example of Cato and Sid- 
ney: the former of whom is said to have given, and the latter to have 
received, a bribe, in the cause of liberty. 

z The canon which allows appeals to the Roman pontiffs, has al- 
most raised the council of Sardieca tothe dignity of a general council ; 
and its acts have been ignorantly or artfully confounded with those 
of the Nicene synod. See Tillemont, tom. viii. p. 689. and Geddes’s 
Tracts, vol. ii. p. 419—460. 
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and restoration, 
A. D. 349. 
the imperial presence; at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Vero- 
na, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. ‘The bishop of the 
diocese usually assisted at these interviews ; the mas- 
ter of the offices stood before the veil or curtain of the 
sacred apartment; and the uniform moderation of the 
primate might be attested by these respec table wit- 
nesses, to whose evidence he sole smniy appeals. Pru- 
dence would undoubtedly suggest the mild and res- 
pectful tone that became a subjec t and a bishop. In 
these familiar conferences with the sovereign of the 
west, Athanasius might lament the error of Constan- 
tius, but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs 
and his Arian prelates ; deplored the distress and dan- 
ger of the catholic church; and excited Constans to 
emulate the zeal and glory of his father. ‘The empe- 
ror declared his resolution of employing the troops 
and treasures of Europe in the orthodox 
signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to his 
brother Const: antius, that unless he consented .to the 
immediate restoration ot Athanasius, he himself, with a 
fleet and army, would seat the arc hbishop on the throne 
of Alexandria.» But this religious war, so horrible to 
nature, was prevented by the timely compliance of 
Constantius ; and the emperor of the east condescend- 
ed to solicit a reconciliation with a subject whom he 
had injured. Athanasius waited with decent ‘pride, 
till he had received three successive ¢ pistles full of 
the strongest assurances of the protecti n, the favour, 
and the esteem of his sovereign; who invited him to 
resume his episcopal seat, and who added the humili- 
ating precaation of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. "They were man- 
ifested in a still more public manner, by the strict or- 
ders which were despatched into Egy pt to recall the 
adherents of Athanasius, to restore their privileges, to 
proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the blie 
registers the illegal proceedings which had been Aas 
tained during the prevalence of the Eusebian faction. 
After every satisfaction and security had been 


cause; and 


ot 
I 
! 


given, 


which justice or even delicacy could require, the pri- 
mate proceeded, by slow journeys, throu oh the prov- 
inces of Thrace, Asia, and Syria; and his progress 


was marked by the abject homage of the oriental bish- 
ops, who excited his contempt without deceiving his 
penetration.© At Antioch he saw the emperor Con- 
stantius; sustained, with modest firmness, the em- 
braces and protestations of his master, and eluded the 


proposal of allowing the Arians a single church at 
Alexandria, by claiming, in the other cities « f the >em- 
pire, a similar toleration for his own party; a reply 


which might have ay ppeared just and moderate in hi 
mouth of an independent prince. The entrance of the 
archbishop into his capital was a triumphal proces- 
sion ; absence and persecution had endeared him to thy 
Alexandrians ; his authority, which he exercised with 
rigour, was more firmly established ; 
diffused from Ethiopia to Britain, 
tent of the christian world. 

But the subject who has reduced his 
prince to the né cessity of di 
can never expe ct a sincere 


and his faine was 


| 


over the whole ex- 


Resentment of 
Constantius, A 


SS¢ mbling, 
351. 


and lasting 





a As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constantius, 
(see the Epistle to the Monks.) at the same time that he assured him 
of his profound respect, we might distrust the professions of the arch 
bishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 

6 Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius. and 
manifest forgery of a letter inserted by Socrates, theese menaces 
proved by the unquestionable evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, 
even of Constantius himsetf. Tillemont, tom. viii. p. 693 

e I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retracta 
tion of Ursacius and Valens. (Athanas. tom. i. p.776.) Their « 
to Julius bishop of Rome, and to Athanasius himself, are of so differ 
ent a cast from each other that they cannot both be genuine, The 
one speaks the language of criminals who confess their guilt and in 
famy ; the other of enemies, who solicit on equal terms an 
able reconciliation, 

4 The circumstances of his second return may be collected from 
Athanasius himself, tom. i. p. 769. and 822 . 1, 


2—843. 
Sozomen, |. iii. c. 19. Theodoret, |. ii. c. 11, 12. 
c 12 


the 
are 


and 
See 


pistles 


honour 


Socrates, |. ii.c 


DECLINE 


|only surviving brother of Constans, 
| the empire above three years, secured an interval of 


| father, the 


| archives of the church of Vercelle, 
Philostorgius, |. iii. | of Milan, 


AND FALL Cuap. X XI. 


During his second exile in the west, | forgiveness ; and the tragic fate of Constans soon de- 
Athanasius was frequently admitted to | prived 


Athanasius of a powerful and generous pro- 
The ciyil war between the assassin and the 
which afflicted 


tector. 


repose to the c atholic church ; and the two contendin 
parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship of < 
bishop, who, by the weight of 


r 
1 


his personal authority, 


might determine the fluctuating resolutions of an im- 
portant province. He gave audience to the ambassa- 
dors of the tyrant, with whom he was afterwards ac- 
cused of holding a secret correspondence ;* and the 


emperor Constantius repeate ‘diy assured his dearest 
most reverend Athanasius, that, notwith- 
standing the malicious rumours which were circulated 
by their common enemies, had inherited the senti- 
ments, as well as the throne, of his deceased brother.‘ 


Gratitude and humanity would have 


disposed the pri- 
mate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of Con- 
stans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius; but as he 


clearly understood that the apprehensions of Constan- 





tius were his only safeguard, the fervour of his pray- 
ers for the success of the righteous cause might per- 
haps be somewhat abated. The ruin of Athanasius 
was no longer contrived by the obscure malice of a 
few bigoted or angry bishops, who abused the author- 
tv of a eredulous monarch. The monarch himself 
avowed the resolution, which he had so long suppress- 
ed, of avenging his private injuries ;* and the first 
winter after his victory, which he passed at Arles, 
was employed against an enemy more odious to him 
than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously de- Councils of Arles 
creed the death of the most eminent and Milan, A. D 
and virtuous citizen of the republic, SII—B0. 
the cruel order would have been executed without hes- 
itation, by the ministers of open violence or of spe- 
cious injustice. The caution, the delay, the difficulty 
with which he proceeded in the condemnation and 
punishment of a popular bishop, discovered to the 
world that the privileges of the chureh had already 
revived sense of order 1 free minthe R 
government. The ntence which was pronounced in 
the synod of Tyr subscribed by larve majority 
of the eastern | shops, had never been expre ssly re- 
pe ale d ° and as Ath tnasilus h id bee n nee aqegT ice dl 
from his episcopal dignity by the judgment of his 
brethren, every subsequent act might be considered as 
irregular, and even criminal. But the memory of th 
firm and effectual support which t primate of Egypt 
had derived from the attachment of the western church, 
engaged Constantius t ispend the execution of th 
sentence, till he had obtained the concurrence of the 
Latin bishops. ‘T’wo years were « imed in eccle- 
siastical negociatl : d tl important cause be- 
tween the emp r 1 one f Si ct was sol- 
emnly debated, first in the synod of Arles, and after- 
wards in the great council of Milan, ® which consisted 
of above thre ndred bishops. ‘Their integrity was 
oradually under ied by the areuments of the Arians, 
the dexterity of the eunuchs 1 the pressing solicl- 

tions ot a prince, who gratified his revenge at the 
expense of his dignity ; and exposed his own passions, 
whilst he influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, 
the most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, 
was successfully practised ; honours, gifts, and immu- 

e Athanasius, (tom. i. p. 677, 678.) defends his innocence by pa 
thetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments He 
admits that letters had been forged in his name, but he requests that 
his own secretaries, and those of the tyrant, may be examined, 
whether those letters bad been written by the former or recelved by 
the latter 

f Athanas, tom, i. p. 225—844 

¢ Athanas. tom. 1. p. ®61 Theodoret, |. ii. ¢. 16. The emperor 
declared, that he was more desirous to subdue Athanasius, than he 


had heen to vanquish Magnentius or 
h The affairs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly 
neously related by the Greek w that must rejoice 
supply of some letters of Eusebius, extracted by Baronius from the 
and of an old life of Dionysius 
See Baronius, A. D. and 


Sylvanus 
and err 


riters we in the 


published by Bollandus. 350. 


Tillemont, tom, vii. p. 14)5. 
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nities, were offered and acceptec as the price of an| 
episcopal vote ; ‘and the condemnation of the Alexan- | 
drian primate was artfully represented as the only | 
measure which could restore the peace and union of | 
the catholic church. ‘The friends of Athanasius were 
not, however, wanting to their leader or to their-cause. 
With a manly spirit, which the sanctity of their char- 
acter rendered less dangerous, they maintained, in 
public debate, and in private conference with the em- | 
peror, the eternal obligation of religion and justice. 
I'hey declared, that neither the hope of his favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to 
join in the condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a 
respectable brother.* They affirmed, with apparent 
reason, that the illegal and obsolete decrees of the 
council of ‘Tyre had long since been tacitly abolished 
by the impe rial edicts, the honourable re-establishment 
of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or re- 
cantation of his most clamorous adversaries. ‘They 
alle oe d, that his innocence had been attested by the 
unanimous bishops of Egypt, and. had been acknowl- 
edged in the councils of Rome and Sardieca! by the im- 
partial judgment of the Latin church. They deplored 
the hard condition of Athanasius, who, after enjoying 


so many years his seat, his reputation, and the seem- 

ing confidence of his sovereign, was again called upon 

to confute the most groundless and extravagant accu- 

sations. Their language was specious; their conduct 
il 


was honourable: but in this long and: obstinate con- 
test, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire on a 
single bisho 


p, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared 
to 8 icrifice 


truth and justi¢e to. the more interesting 
object of defending, or removing, the intrepid cham- 
pion of the Nicene faith. The Arians still thought it 
prudent to disguise, in | 


and designs: 


unbiguous language, their real 
but the orthodox bishops, 


armed with the favour of the 


sentiments 


people, and the decrees 


of a general council, insisted on every occasion, and 
particularly at Milan, that their adversaries should 
purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before 
they presumed to arraign the conduct of the gréat Ath- 
lasius.’ 

a But the voice of reason (if reason 
Athanasius, A. D. was indeed on the side of Athanasius) 
355. 


was silenced by the clamours of a fae- 
tious or venal maj rity ; and the councils of Arles and 
Milan were e archbishop of Alex- 
andria had been so! mone 


not dissolved, till th 
emnly conde 


d and de posed by 


the jadgment of the western, as well as of the eastern, 
ehurch. Th bishops, who had opposed, were re- 
quire d to subscribe, the sentence : and to unite in reli- 


gious communion with the suspected leaders of the 


adverse party. A formulary of consent was transmit- 
ted by the messengers of state to the absent bishops: 
ind all those Who refused to submit their private opin- 
ion to the public and inspired wisdom of the councils 


of Arles and Milan, were 
iffected to 


immediately banished by the 
execute the 
the 


emperor, who deerees of the 
Am prelate s who led the 
mourable band of confessors and exiles, Liberius of 
Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Diony- 
sius of Milan, Euseb f Vercelle, Lucifer of Cagli- 


ari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to be particu- 


catholie church. 
he 


ie 


LUS ¢ 


i The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, 
are mentioned with indignation by those who were too pure or too 
proud to accept them. “ We combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against 
Constantins the antichrist ; who strokes the belly instead of scourg- 


ng the back ;’ qui non dorsa cedit; sed ventrem palpat. Hilarius 
contra Constant. ¢.5. p. 124 

k Something of this opposition is mentioned by Ammianus (xv. 7. 
who had avery dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical his 
tory Liberius ... perseveranter renitebatur, nec visum hominem, 
nec auditum damnare nefas ultimum sepe exe! 


mans 


; aperte scili- 
id enim Ule Athanasio semper 


cet recalcitrans im pe 
infestus, &e. 
More properly 


ratoris arbitrio 


hy the orthodox part of the council of Sardis. If 
bishops of both parties had fairly voted, the division would have 
04 to M. de Tillemont vill. p. 1147—1158.) is 
justly surprised that so smal! a majority should have proceeded so | 
vigorously against their adversaries, the principal of whom they | 
immediately deposed | 
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larly distinguished. The eminent station of Liberius, 
who governed the capital of the empire; the personal 
merit and long experience of the venerable Osius, who 
was revered as the favourite of the great Constantine, 
and the father ‘of the Nicene faith; placed those pre- 
lates at the head of the Latin church : and their exam- 
ple, either of submission or resistance, would probably 
be imitated by the episeopal crowd. But.the repeated 
attempts of the emperor, to seduce or to intimidate the 
bishops of Rome and Cordova, were for some time in- 
effectual. The Spaniard declared himself ready to 
suffer under Constantius, as he had suffered’ three- 
score years before under his grandfather Maximian. 
The Roman, in the presence of his sovereign, asserted 
the innocence of Athanasius, and his own freedom. 
When he was banished*to Béfea in Thrace, he sent 
back a large sum which had been offered for the ac- 
commodation of his-journey; and insulted the court 
of Milan by the haughty remark, that the emperor 
and his eunuchs might want that gold to pay their 
soldiers and their bishops." The resolution of Libe- 
rius and Osius was at length subdued by the hard- 
ships of exile and confinement. Thé Roman pontiff 
purchased his return by some criminal compliances ; 
and afterwards expiated his guilt by a seasonable re- 
pentance. Persuasion and violence were employed to 
extort the reluctant signature of the decrepit bishop of 
Gordova, whose strength was broken, and whose fae- 
ulties were perhaps impaired, by the weight of an hun- 
dred years; and the insolent triumph of the Arians 
provoked some of the orthodox party to treat with in- 
human severity the character, or rather the memory, 
of an unfortunate old man, to whose former services 
christianity itself was so deeply indebted.° 
The fall of Liberius and Osius re- 

flected a brighter lustre on the firmness 

of those bishops who still adhered, with unshaken 
fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. 
The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and advice, sep- 
arated those illustrious exiles into distant provinces, 
and earefully selected the most inhospitable spots of a 
great empire.?. Yet they soon experienced that the 
deserts of Libya, and the most barbarous tracts’ of 
Cappadocia, were less inhospitable than the residence 
of those cities, in which an Arian bishop could satiate, 
without restraint, the exquisite rancour of theological 
hatred.4 ‘Their consolation was derived from the con- 
sciousness of rectitude and independence, from the ap- 
plause, the visits, the letters, and the liberal alms. of 
their adherents ;* and from the satisfaction which they 
soon enjoyed of observing the intestine divisions of 
the adversaries of the Nicene faith. Such was the 
nice and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, 
and so easily was he offended by the slightest devia- 
tion from his imaginary standard of christian truth ; 
that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who-defend- 
ed the consubstantiality, those who asserted the stmi/ar 
substance, and those who denied the /ikeness, of the Son 
of God. Three bishops, degraded and banished for 
those adverse opinions, might possibly meet in the 
same place of exile; and, according to the difference 


Exiles. 


n The exile of Liberius is mentioned by Ammianus, xv. 7. 
Theodoret, |. ii. c. 16. Athanas. tom. ji. p. 834—837. 
ment }. 

o The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont, (tom. vii. p. 524— 
561.) who in the most extravagant terms first admires, and then re 
probates the bishop of Cordova. In the midst of their lamentations 
on his fall; the prudence of Athanasius may be distinguished from 
the blind and intemperate zeal of Hilary. 

p The confessors of the west were sucteasively banished to the 
deserts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, 
the wildest parts of Phrygia, which were in the possession of the 
impious Montanists, &c. When the heretic “tius was too favoura- 
bly entertained at Monsuestia in. Cilicia, the place of his exile was 
changed, by the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a district inhabited 
by savages, and infested by war and pestilence. Philostorg.}. v.c. 2. 

q See the cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of Eusebius, in 
his own letters, published by Baronius, A. D. 356. No. 92— 102. 

r Ceterum exules satis constat, totiys orbis studiis celebratos pe- 
cuniasque eis in sumptum affatim congestas legationibus quoque eos 
plebis eatholicm ex omnibus fere provinciis frequentatos. Su!p. 
Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. 414. Athanas. tom. i. p. 836—840. 


See 
Hiilar. Frag- 
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of their temper, might either pity or insult the blind | stripped naked, scourged, and violated; the houses 
enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present suffer-| of wealthy citizens were plundered; and, under the 
ings would never be compensated by future happiness. | mask of religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private re- 
Third expulsion of The disgrace and exile of the ortho-| sentment, were gratified with impunity, and even with 
Athanasius from dox bishops of the west were designed | applause. ‘The pagans of Alexandria, who stil! form- 
——— A. D. as SO many preparatory steps to the}ed a numerous and discontented party, were easily 
ruin of Athanasius himself.* Six-and-| persuaded to desert a bishop whom they feared and es- 
twenty months had elapsed, during which the imperial | teemed. The hopes of some pe euliar favours, and 
court secretly laboured, by the most insidious arts, to | the apprehension of being involved in the general pen- 

i 

| 

| 





/ 

remove him from Alexandria, and to withdraw the|alties of rebellion, engaged them to promise their sup- 
ailowance which supplied his popular liberality. But) port to the destined successor of Athanasius, the fa- 
when the primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed | mous George of Cappadocia. The usurper, after re- 
by the Latin church, was left destitute of any foreign | ceiving the consecration of an Arian synod, was placed 
support, Constantius despatched two of his sectaries | on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who 
with a verbal commission to announce and execute the | had been appointed count of Egypt for the execution 
order of his banishment. As the justice of the seh-| of that important design. In the use, as well as in 
tence was publicly avowed by the whole party, the | the acquisition, of power, the tyrant George disregard- 
only motive which could restrain Constantius from | ed the Iaws of religion, of justice, and of humanity ; 
giving his messengers the sanction of a written man- land the same scenes of violence and scandal which 
date, must be imputed to his doubt of the event; and had been exhibited in the capital, were repeated in 
to a sense of the danger to which he might expose the more than ninety episcopal cities of Egypt. Encour- 
second city, and the most fertile province, of the em-| aged by success, Constantius ventured to approve the 
pire, if the people should persist in the resolution of | conduct of his ministers. By a public and passionate 
defending, by force of arms, the innocence of their spi-| epistle, the emperor congratulates the deliverance of 
ritual father. Such extreme caution afforded Atha-} Alexandria from a popular tyrant, who deluded his 
nasius a specious pretence respectfully to dispute the | blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; expati- 
truth of an order, which he could not reconcile, either| ates on the virtues and plety of the most reverend 
with the equity, or with the former declarations, of his | George, the elected bishop ; and aspires, as the patron 
gracious master. The civil powers of Egypt found|and benefactor of the city, to surpass the fame of 
themselves inadequate to the task of persuading or| Alexander himself. But he solemnly declares his un- 
compelling the primate to abdicate his episcop@} throne; | alterable resolution to pursue with fire'‘and sword the 
and they were obliged to conclude a treaty with the| seditious adherents of the wicked Athanasius, who, 
»opular leaders of Alexandria, by which it was stipu-| by flying from justice, has confessed his guilt, and 
ated, that all proceedings and hostilities should be sus-| escaped the ignominious death which he had so often 
pended till the empe ror’s pleasure had been more dis-| deserved.' 

tinctly ascertained. By this seeming moderation, the | Athanasius had indeed escaped from 
catholies were deceived into a false and fatal security ;| the most imminent dangers; and the ad- 

while the legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, | ventures of that extraordinary man deserve and fix our 
advanced, by secret orders and hasty marches, to he-| attention. On the memorable night when the church 
siege, or rather to surprise, a capital habituated to se- of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 


His behaviour. 


dition, and inflamed by religious zeal.‘ The position) the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with 
of Alexandria, between the sea and the lake Mareotis,|calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of death. 
facilitated the approach and Janding of the troops;| While the public devotion was interrupted by shouts 
who were introduced into the heart of the city, before | of rage and cries of terror, he animated 
any effectual measures could be taken, cither to shut | congregation to express their religious confidence, by 
hanting one of the ps ilms of David, which cel 


his trembling 
the gates, or to occupy the important posts of defence. | ¢ ebrates 
At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the | the triumph of the God of Israel over the hauchtv and 
signature of the treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at| impious tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length 
the head of five thousand soldiers, armed and prepared | burst open; a cloud of arrows was discharged among 
for an assault, unexpectedly invested the church of St. | the pe ple; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
Theonas, where the archbishop, with a part of his| forwards into the sanctuary; and the dreadful gleam 
clergy and people, ps rformed their nocturnal devo-! of their armour was reflected by the holy luminaries 
tions. The doors of the sacred edifice yielded to the; which burned round the altar.* Athanasius still re- 
impetuosity of the attack, which was accompanied | jected the pious importunity of the monks and pres- 
with every horrid circumstance of tumult and blood-| byters, who were attached to his person; and nobly 


shed ; but. as the bodies of the slain. and the frac-| refused to desert his epise pal station. till he had dis- 


ments of military weapons, remained the next day an| missed in safety the last of the congregation. ‘The 
unexceptionable evidence in the possession of the ¢ wth- | darkness and tumult of the nicht favoured the retreat 
olics, the enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as | of the archbishop; and though he was oppressed by the 


a successful irruption rather than as an absolute con-| waves of an agitated multitude, though he was thrown 
quest. The other churches of the city were profaned | to the ground, and left without sense or motion, he still 
by similar outrages ; and, during at least four months, | recovered his undaunted courage, and eluded the eager 
Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licentious| search of the soldiers, who were instructed by their 
army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile fae-| Arian guides, that the head of Athanasius would be 


tion. Many of the faithful were killed, who may de-| the most acceptable present to the emperor. From that 
serve the name of martyrs, if their deaths were neither| moment the primate of Egypt disappeared from the 
provoked nor revenged ; bishops and presbyters were eyes of his enemies, and remained above six years 
treated with cruel ignominy ; consecrated virgins were | concealed in impenetrable obscurity.’ 


s Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of 
Athanasius may be found in his own works. See particularly his u Athanas. tom. i. p. 694. The emperor 
very able A pology to Constantius, (tom. i. p 673.) his first Apology | while they express their resentment, betray their fears and esteem 
for his flight, (p. 701.) his prolix Epistie to the Solitaries, p. (808 of Athanasius. 
and the original Protest of the People of Alexandria againat the x These minute circumstances are curious, as they are literally 
violences committed by Syrianus, (p. 866.) Sozomen (!.iv.c.9.) has | transcribed from the protest, which was publicly presented three 
thrown into the narrative two or three Juminous and important cir- | days afterwards by the catholics of Alexandria. See Athanas. tom, 
cumstances. i. p. 867. 

t Athanasius had lately sent for Anthony, and some of his chosen| y The Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Arnauld, 
monks. They descended from their mountain, announced to the | and have expatiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit 
Alexandrians the sanctity of Athanasius, and were honourably con- | and exile, of those celebrated doctors. This concealed parallel is 
ducted by the archbishop as far as the gates of the city. Athanas.| very dexterously managed by the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, 
tom. ii. p. 491, 492. See likewise Rufinus, iii. 164. in Vit. Patr. p. 524. | tom. i. p. 130 


or his Arian secretaries, 
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His retreat, The despotic power of his implacable 


A. D. 356-362. enemy filled the whole extent of the Ro- 
man world; and the exasperated monarch had endea- 
voured, by a very pressing epistle to the christian 


princes of Ethiopia, to exclude Athanasius from the 
most remote and sequestered regions of the earth. 
Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole armies, were suc- 
cessively « mploye ad to pursue a bishop and a fugitive; 
the vigilance of the civil and military powers was 
excited by the imperial edicts; liberal rewards were 
promised to the man who should produce Athanasius, 
either alive or dead; and the most severe penalties 
were denounced against those who should dare to pro- 
tect the public enemy.* But the deserts of Thebais 
were now pet ple d by a race of wild, yet submissive, 
fanatics, who preferred the commands of their abbot 
to the laws of ‘he ir sovereign. The numerous disci- 
ples of Anthony and Pachomius received the fugitive 
primate as their father, admired the patience and hu- 
mility with which he conformed to their strictest insti- 
tutions, collected every word which dropped from his 
lips as the genuine effusions of inspired wisdon.; and 
persuaded themselves, that their prayers, their fasts, 
and their vigils, were ritorious than the zeal 
which they expressed, dangers which they 
braved, in the : The 
seated in lonely and deso- 
of or in the 
s 1 horn or trumpet 
signal which assem- 
and determined monks, 
most part, had been the peasants of the 
country. When their dark retreats were 


le SS Ine 
the 
defence of truth and innocence. 
monasteries of Egypt were 
late places, on the 
islands of Nile; and the 
the well-known 
bled several thousand robust 
who, tor the 
adjacent 


and 


summit mountains, 


the acre 
re 
l'abenne 


of was 


in- 
vaded by a military force, which it was impossible to 
resist, they silently stretched out their necks to the 
executioner; and supported their national character, 
that tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the 
confession of a secret which he was resolved not to 
disclose.” The archbishop of Alexandria, for whose 
safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost among 
a uniform and well-disciplined multitude ; and on the 
nearer approach of danger, he was sw iftly remove d, by 


their officious h from one place of concealment to 
till he reached the formidable deserts, which 
the gloomy and credulous te mper of superstition had 


ands, 


another, 


peopled with demons and savage monsters. The re- 
tirement of Athanasius, which ended only with the lift 
of Constantius, was spent, for the most part, in the 
society of the monks, who faithfully served him as 
guards, as secretaries, and as messengers; but the 
importance of maintaining a more intimate conneXion 
with the catholic party tempted him, whenever the 
diligence of the pursuit was abated, to emerge from 
the desert, to introduce himself into Alexandria, and 


to trust his person to the discretion of his friends and 


adherents. His various adventures might have fur- 
nished the subject of a very entertaining romance. He 
was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed | by the treachery 
of a female slave;* and he was once concealed ina 
still more extraordinary asylum, the house of a virgin, 
only twenty years of age, and who was celebrated in 
the whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the hour 


of midnight, as she related the story many years after- 
wards, she was surpriséd by the appearance of the 
archbishop in a loose undress, who, advancing with 
hasty steps, conjured her to afford him the protection 


z Hine jam toto orbe profugus Athanasius, nec ullus ei tutus ad 
latenduim supererat locus. Tribuni, prefecti, comites, exercitus quo 
que, ad pervestigandum eum moverentur edictis imperialibus ; pre 
mia delatoribus proponuntar, si quis eum vivum, #) id minus, ¢ aput 


certe Athanasii detulisset Rufin, I. ic. 16 

a Gregor Nazianzen. tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 384,385. See Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 176—410. 820—8S80, 

b Et nulla tormentorum vis inveniri adhue potuit ; obdurate 


que 
illius tractus latroni invito elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dicat. 
Ammian. xxii, 16. and Valesius ad locum. 
¢ Rutin. |. ic. 18. Sozomen, |. iv.c. 10. This and the following 
story will be rendered impossible, if we suppose that Athanasius 
always inhabited the asylum which he accidentally or occasionally 
had used 
Vor. L«~=2 1 
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which he had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under her hospitable roof. The pious maid accepted 
and preserved the sacred pledge which was intrusted 
to her prudence and courage. Without imparting the 
secret to any one, she instantly conducted Athanasius 
into her most secret chamber, and watched over his 
safety with the tenderness of a friend and the assiduity 
of aservant. As long as the danger continued, she 
regularly a agg him with books and provisions 
washed his feet, managed his corre spondence, and 


| dexte ‘rously concealed from the e ye of suspic ion, this 


familiar and solit: iry intercourse, between a saint w hose 
character required the most unblemished ec hastity, and 
a female whose charms might excite the most danger- 
ous emotions.‘ During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and 
faithful companion; and the formal declaration, that he 
saw the councils of Rimini and Seleucia,* forces us to 
believe that he was secretly present at the time and 
place of their convocation. The advantage of person- 
ally negociating with his friends, and of observing 
and improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and dangerous 
an euterprise ; and Alexandria was connected by trade 
and navigation with every sea-port of the Mediterra- 
nean. rom the depth of his inaccessible retreat, the 
intrepid primate waged an incessant and offensive war 
against the protector of the Arians; and his seasona- 
ble writings, which were diligently circulated, and 
eagerly perused, contributed to unite and animate the 
orthodox party. In his public apologies, which Le ad- 
dressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes affected 
the praise of moderation; whilst at the same time, in 
secret and vehement invectives, he exposed Constan- 
— as a weak and wicked prince, the executioner of 
his family, the tyrant of the republic, and the antichrist 
of the church.’ In the height of his prosperity, the 
victorious monarch, who had chastised the rashness of 
Gallus, and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who 
had taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, and 
vanquished in the field the legions of Magnentius, re- 
ceived from an invisible hand a wound, which he could 
neither heal nor revenge; and the son of Constantine 
was the first of the christian princes who experienced 
the strength of those principles, which, in the cause 
of religion, could resist the most violent exertions of 
the civil power. 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of 
so many respectable bishops, who suf- 
fered for the truth of their opinions, or at least for the 
integrity of their conscience, was a just subject of in- 
dignation and discontent to all christians, except those 


Arian bishops. 


who were blindly devoted to the Arian faction. The 
people regretted the loss of their faithful pastors, 
whose banishment was ustally followed by the intru- 


sion of a stranger® into the episcop al chair, and loudly 
complained that the right of election was violated, and 

hat they were condemned to obey a mercenary usurper, 
whose person was u nknown, and whose prince iple s were 
suspected. The catholics might prove to the world, 
that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of 
their ece ‘les ‘siastical governor, by public ly te stifying 


4 Pall adius, (Hist. Lausiac. c,. 136. in Vit. Patrom, p- 776.) the 
original author of this anecdote, had conversed with the damsel, 
who in her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and hon- 
ourable a connexion. I cannot indalge the delicacy of Baronius, 
Valesius, Tillemont. &c. who almost reject a story so unworthy, as 
they deem it, of the gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

e Athanas. tom. i. p. 869. I agree with Tillemont, (tom. viii. p. 


1197.) that his expressions imply a personal, though perhaps secret, 
visit to the synods. 
£ The epistle of Athanasius to the monks, is filled with reproaches, 
which the public must feel to be true, (vol. i. p. 834—856.) and, in 
compliment to his readers, be has introduced the comparisons of 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, &c. The boldness of Hilary was at- 
tended with less danger, if he published his invective in Gaul after 
the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent his libels to Constantius, and 
almost challenged the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, tom. 
tee p. 905. 
Athanasius (tom. i. p. 811.) complains in general of this practice, 
whieh he afterwards exemplifies (p. 861.) in the pretended election 
of Felix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people, and three 
prelates, who followed the court, assumed the functions of the bi- 
| shops of the Suburbicarian provinces. 
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their dissent, or by totally separating 
Divisions > . “ 
themselves from his communion. f 
first of these methods was invented at Ant , 
practised with such success, that it w soon diffused 
over the christian world. The doxology, sacred 
hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Trinity, is 
susct ptible of very nice , but material, i iflect ; 
aud the substance of an orthodox, or an heret l, 
creed, may be expre ssed | \ the diflt en ot a ¢ - 
junctive, or a copulative, particle. Alternat espon- 
ses, and a more regular ps lmody,' were introduced 
into the public service by Flavianus and Diod , iW 
devout and active laymen, who were attache to t 
Nicene fi th. I nder t re luct. i sw m rit 
issued f mn the liacent desert, b fw - l- 
plined singers were stationed in the catl of An- 
tioch, the Glory to the Fat i l the Son, t the 
II iv G st.’ wast »} \ inted by { - 
rus of voices; and the cat sil l, byt p y 
of their doctrine, the Ari pr ] . who | 
the throne of the ven e Eus 3 I") n 
zeal which inspired thi 3 p 1} 
scrupulous members of tl rthod par se- 
parate asst nblies, which were governed by pres- 
byte rs, till the deat of their exile Dish p allowed 
election and consecration of a new ey} copal p 
The revolutions of the court m pli en of 
pretenders; and the same was disp | . 
der the reign of Const » DY two, « CG, \ 
four bishops, w exercised their spiri 
y re p vel we ~anda I 
he temporal possess 3 of th I 
hristianity introd d into the R gove 
ernment w causes of tyranny and seditio: 
of civil society were torn asunder by the fury « 
ous factions ; and the ob e citizen, who might . 
ly have s veyed the elk i i ( 
emperors, imagined and experi: ’ 
i fortune we connec i wit f { 
pu i ecclesias 7 exam) i t L\ 
Rome and Consta pl , InNay sé } 
state of the e1 pire, ie temper I h 
the reign of the s f C tanti 
aia f The Re in i p ; i ; hie 
maintained his station | his pri - 
ples, was gu urded by the warm attachment of 
people ; and cou reject with scorn the , the 
menaces, and th itions I fhe 
When the eunuchs d secretly pr t ‘ 
of Liberius, the well- unded apprehe f a tu- 
mult engaged them t st e utmost precauti l 
the execution {f the sent ce. The « i} Li 
vested on every side, and the prafect was com le 
to scize the person of the bishop, ei by tag 
or by open force. The order was obeyed, and L ; 
Wita the greatest dilliculty, at the ho I midnight, 
was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of Romar 
pe ple, be for theirc iste nats was t 
As soon as they were informed of hi 
Thrac¢ 9 1 gener il aSSE mb Y Was ¢ e 
clergy of Rome bound themselves, by a } ’ 
solemn oath, never to desert their bish »p, never to ac- 
knowledge the usurper Felix; who, by the infl 
of the eunuchs, had been irregularly chosen and con- 


secrated within the walls of a profane palace. At th 
end of two years their pious obstinacy subsisted entire 





h Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. i. 1. ii. c. 72, 73. p. % 
924.) has collected many curious facts concerning the origin and pro 
gress of church-singing, both in the east and west 

i Philostergius, |. ini. c. 132. Godefroy has examined this « ect 
with singular accuracy, (p. 147, &c. There were three ‘ d 
forms lo the Father dy the Son, and in the Holy Ghost ro 
the Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghost,” and lo the Father in 
the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

k After the exile of Eustathbius, under the reign of Constantine 
the rigid party of the orthodox formed a separation whi fterw ls 
degenerated into a schism.and lasted above f r re r See 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 35—54, 1137—1158 n. viii 
537—632, 1314—1332. In many churches the Arians and Homoou 
sians, who had renounced each other's communion. continned for 
some time to join in prayer Philostorgius, |. iti l4 
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ana ubshak ; ana wren onstantius Vi ited tome, 
he was sailed by the Import ite solicitations of a 
people, who had preserved, as the |; remnant of their 
ncient freedom, the right of treating their sovereign 
with familiar insolenc he wives of many of the 
senators I th irable citizens, after pressing 
their hu to int ede in fay f Liberius, were 
ivised ce a ¢ I n, Which tn thetr 
h 5 Vv ‘ Ss ore Ss, might prove more 
ucces La mperor re ‘eived with polite iess these 
female deputl whose weal | dignity were dis- 
p! ve | Lm othe on ( i i@ir dress and ornae 
ient e admired their inflexib esolution of follow- 
r the ved pas { i t distant regions of 
ti é th: ai ¢ St t tthe tw SHOPS, Libe- 
I I's ol eact elr respective 
t But the f ‘ 1 were SO re- 
' t ' ice, ‘ t sentiments, 
f é j t t v t swe ot 4 sta us 
is Pp \ vd in thre sof R f » reasonable 
pr ‘ i i Vv ect with contempt 
I ic ‘ Uhe rer el ( A ch ll ited 
the spec 3 int isi ne i] e-race, 
3 ‘ A lerent ject; t 
‘ \ x n ‘ One God, ( t, ie b 
i 4 R i i} iit ¢ t i 
o W ( es a Live 
’ \ I Vy Excile Ss 
I 7 s, determined that 
i e} ‘ ) f the exiled pr ‘ 
in t \ ‘ a l Liu 
» At ie | esistan hi 
exp irom t ‘ \ y vermi 1 I t 
) fs Owe t posite f l > the 
f { bwlix were ! ym ed j | 
et | cp ‘ paths, . ¢ i 
CS 5 t i Rome, up the ret 
Ds id | ‘ 
NI ius, p ecripti { Ny 
II. N i t increase 
i 
( 
i ¢ r the reig {the Fla- 
v1 l ~ ,» Alex ria, e other eat 
I : Lil tal l t | wer- 
{ i » who « led 1 | sperity, and 
>] ; 1 their the 9 the ical 
les ( t ple alone enjoyed 
! i ¢ ain the b m 
i i I it hac ever [ n 
) y i :u $ wi if ay 
I | y I ) pint » the 
\ ae ch di ed t 
f it rest of m After 
t I t Alex , the « scop thy was Se 
P Via By elr 2 1 
( St ‘ ine t 1 to 
W rile t y Le I { the moral characte ot 
Macedoni exes his ¢ petitor had 
t Bi t dal rthodox 
H t the Nicene cree .. 
P | Lhe em mmong 
x] i to the entment ot 
ti \ ] pace olf ‘ é e Was five 
1 i¢ ariven !] } l eC; tow I e was m t 
ire juentiy rest iby © viobence of t people, than 
ry e pel it prince; a ne power of 
Macs nius could be secured only by the death of his 
rival. Ihe unfortunate Paul was dragged in chains 
from the indy desert f M sopotamia to the most 
' ' ‘ ry 
( e } ¢ f Mount Taurus,” ¢ ed in a¢ k 
me 8 s f Rome, Ammianus, xv 
Athanas. tom. i { “i lS lheodoret. | 
i | ) Hist i Hieronym. Chr 
Marcellin, et I I p | t. Me I es. t 
ip 6 
Cc nsus was ‘ at stage of ‘ nfferings \The situ 
ation of that lo town, on tt onfines of Cappadocia, ¢ ln, and 
the Lesser Armenia, has occasioned some geographical perplexity 
ve are dire 1 to the true w bw el iree of the Ron d 
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and narrow dungeon, left six days without food, and at 
length strangled, by the order of Philip, one of the 
principal ministers of the « mperor Constantius." The 
first blood which stained the new capital was spilt in 
this ecclesiastical and many persons were 
slain on both sides, in the furious and obstinate sedi- 
tions of the people. 


contest; 


The commission of enforcing a 
sentence of banishment against Paul, had been intrust- 
ed to Hermogenes, the master-general of the cavalry; 
but the execution of it fatal to himself. The 
catholics rose in the defence of their bishop; the pal- 
ace of Hermogenes was consumed ; the first military 
officer of the empire was dragged by the heels through 
the streets of Constantinople, and, after he expired, 
his lifeless corpse was exposed to their wanton in- 
sults.° The fate of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the 
pretorian prefect, to act with more 


Similar occasion. 


was 


precaution on a 
In the most gentle and honourable 
tt of Paul in the 


of Zeuxippus, which had a private comm 


terms he the attendance 


required baths 
unication with 
A vessel, which lay ready at 
the garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail ; and, while 
the peopl ignorant of the meditated 

lege, their | on his voyage 
to "The 5 ilonica. They soon beh with ; 
and indienation, the gates of tx palace thrown open, 


the palace and the sea. 


| 
were still sacri- 


bish 


p was alre idy t mb arke 


ld, surprise 


and the isurper Macedonius S¢ ited by the side of the 
prefect on a lofty chariot, which was surrounded by 
troops of guards with drawn swords. The military 
procession advanced towards the cathedral ; the Arians 
ana the atholics ¢ erly rushed to employ that linpor- 
tant post; d three thousand one hundred and fifty 
persons lost their lives in the confusion of the tumult. 
Macedonius, who was supported by a re rular foree, 
obtained a decisive victory; but his reign was dis- 
turbed by clam and sedition; and the causes w! i 
ippeare d the least connected with the subject oft dis- 
pute, were sufficient to nourish and to kindle the flam« 
of civil di rd. As the chapel in which the body of 
the great Constantine had been deposited was in a 
ruinous « iti the bishops tra rted th » vene- 
rable remal into the ch irch of St. Acacius. This 
prudent and even pious measure w represented as a 


whole party which 





‘vicked profanation, by the vihered 
to the Homoousian doctrine. The factions tmmedi- 
ately flew to arms, the consecrated ground was used as 
their field of battle; and one of the ecclesiastical his- 
1 ins observed, as a real fact, not as a figure of 
I ie t t the well bet e the church overflowed 
with a stream of blood, which filled the portico s and 
the ljacent « ts. The writer who should impute 
these n s solely to a religious principle, would be- 
tray avery imperfect knowledge of human nature ; yet 
it must be eonfessed, that the motives which misled 
the sincerity of zeal, and the pretence which disguised 
the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the remorse 
which, Ina ther cause, would have succeeded to the 
rave of the chri tians of Constantinople.! 

‘ ’ The cruel and arbitrary disposition of 

Ar Constantius, which did not always re- 

quire the provocations of gwuilt and resistance, was 
justly exasperated by the tumults of his capital, and 
the criminal behaviour of a faction, which « pposed the 
authority and religion of their sovereign. ‘The ordi- 
from Cesarean to Anazarbus See Cellarii. Geogray tom. ii, p. 2] 
VW esse ling ad Itinerar. p. 179-—703 

» Athanasius (tom. i. p. 703—#13, 814 affirms, in the n pos 
tive terms, that Pau! was murdered: and appeals not only to commor 
fame, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagrius, one of 
the Arian persecutors Vet he knowledges, that the heretics at 
tributed to disease the death of the bishop of Constantinople Atha 
nasius is servilely copied by Socrates, (1. ii. c. 26.) but Sozomen, who 
discovers a more liberal temper, presumes (I. iv. c. 2.) to insinuate a 


prudent doubt 


o Ammianus (xiv. 10.) refers to his own account of this tragic 
event But we no longer possess that part of his history 

p See Socrates, }|. ii, ¢. 6,7 2, 13—17, 16—26, 27 18. and Sozo 
men, |. iii. 3, 4. 7—9, |. iv. 1 The acts of St. Pan! of Constan 


tinople, of which Photius has made an abstract, (Phot. Bibliot. p. 1419 
140 these historians; but a modern 
Greek, who could write the life of a saint without adding fables and 


miracles, is entitled to some commendation 


ire an indifferent copy of 
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nary punishments of death, exile, and confiscation, 
were inflicted with partial rigour; and the Greeks still 
revere the holy memory of two clerks, a reader and a 
sub-deacon, who were accused of the murder of Her- 
mogenes, and beheaded at the gates of ¢ /onstantinople. 
By an edict of Constantius against the catholics, which 
has not been thought worthy of a place in the Theo- 
dosian code, those who refused to communicate with 
the Arian bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, 
were deprived of the immunities of ecclesiastics, and 
of the rights of christians; they were compelled to 
relinquish the possession of the churches; and were 
strictly prohibited from holding their assemblies within 
the walls of the city. The execution of this unjust 
law, in the provinces of Thrace and Asia Minor, was 
committed to the zeal of Maecedonius; the civil and 
military powers were directed to obey his commands ; 
and the cruelties exercised by this Semi-Arian tyrant 
in the support of the Homotousion, exceeded the eom- 
mission, and disgraced the reign, of Constantius. The 
nts of the church were administered to the re- 
luetant victims, who denied the voeation, and abhorred 
the principles, of Macedonius. The rites of baptism 
were conferred on women and children, who, for that 
purpose, had been torn from the arms of their friends 
and parents; the mouths of the communicants were 
held open, by a wooden engine, while the consecrated 
bread was forced down their throat; the breasts of ten- 
der virgins were either burnt with red-hot eag-shells, 


sSacram 


or inhumanly compressed between sharp and heavy 
The Novatians of Constantinople, and the 
their firm attachment to the Ho- 
ousian standard, deserved to be confounded with the 
Macedonius wes informed, that 
district of Paphlagonia’® was almost entirely 
bited by those sectaries. He resolved either to 
convert or to extirpate them; and as he distrusted, on 
this occasion, the efficacy of an eeclesiastical mission, 


boards.1 


id} rcent country, by 


lics themselves. 


a lara 


he commanded a body of four thousand legionaries to 
march against the rebels, and to reduce the territory of 
Mantinium under his spiritual dominion. The Novas 
tian peasants, animated by despair and religious fry, 


ldly encountered the invaders of their country, and 
though many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the 
Roman legions were vanquished by an irregular mul- 
titude, armed only with seythes and axes; and, except 
1 few raped by an ignominious flight, four 
thousand seldiers were left dead on the field of battle. 
The suecessor of Constantius has expressed, in a con- 
cise but lively manner, some of the theological calami- 
ties which afflicted the empire, and more especially the 
east, in the reign of a prince Ww ho was the slave of his 
own } of ” Many 
were imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven into exile. 
Whole troops of those who are styled hereties were 
massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and at Samosata. 
In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and in many other 
ind laid waste, and 


stroved. s 


who ¢ 


so 


and those of his eunuchs. 


iSSIONS, 


towns villawes were 


provinces, 


utterly de 


While the flames of the Arian contro- The _— = 

1 . 1 o th oo 

versv consumed the vitals of the empire, jatist Cireum 
the African provinces were infested by  cellions, 

. A. D. 35, &e. 


their peculiar enemies the savage fana- 
tics, who, under the name of Circwmceellions, formed the 
strength and scandal of the Donatist party.t| The se- 


q Socrates, |. ii. c. 27.38 Sozomen,|. iv. ¢.21. The principal as 
sistants of Macedonius, in the work of persecution, were the two bi 
shops of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for ther vir- 
tues, and especially for their charity. I cannot forbear reminding 
the reader, that the difference between the Homoousion and Homoi 
ousian, is almost invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

r We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In 
speaking of these four bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
thee Luthor of the Acts of St. Paul, use the indefinite terms of «p+5«o+, 
symara, which Nicephorus very properly translates 
Vales. ad Socrat. 1 ii. ¢. 38. 

« Julian. Epistol. lii. p. 436. edit. Spanheim. 

t See Optatus Milevitanus, (particularly iii. 4.) with the Donatist 
history. by M. Dupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edi- 
tion. The numerons circumstances which Augustin has mentioned, 

| of the fury of the Circumcellions against others, and against them 


sa ude. 
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vere execution of the laws of Constantine had excited | 
a spirit of discontent and resistance; the strenuous 
efforts of his son Constans, to restore the unity of the | 
church, exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred, | 
which had first occasioned the separation; and the | 
methods of force and corruption employed by the two 
imperial commissioners, Paul and Macarius, furnished 
the schismatics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their pre- 
tended successors." The peasants who inhabited the 
villages of Numidia and Mauritania, were a ferocious 
race, who had been imperfectly reduced under the au- 
thority of the Roman laws; who were imperfectly con- 
yerted to the christian faith; but who were actuated by 
a blind and furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Do- 
natist teachers. They indignantly supported the ¢ xile 
of their bishops, the demolition of their churches, and 
the interruption of their secret assemblies. ‘The vio- 
lence of the officers of justice, who were usually sus- 
tained by a military guard, was som« times repelled with 
equal violence ; and the blood of some popular ecclesias- 
tics, which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed their 
rude followers with an eager desire of revenging the 
death of these holy martyrs. By their own cruelty and 
rashness, the ministers of persecution sometimes pro- 
voked their fate; and the cuilt of an accidental tumult 
precipitated the criminals into despair and rebellion. 
Yriven from their native villages, the Donatist pea 
sants assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the 
Getulian desert ; and reé adily exchanged the habits of 
labour for a life of idleness and rapine, which was con- 
secrated by the name of religion, and faintly cond 
by the doctors of the sect. The leaders of the Circum- 
cellions assumed the title of captains of the saints; 
their principal weapon, as they were indifferently pro- 
vided with swords and spears, was a huge and weighty 
club, which they termed an Jsraelite; and the well- 
known sound of * F’raise be to God,”’ which they used 
as their cry of war, diffused consternation over the un- 
armed provinces of Africa. At first their depredati: 
were coloured by the plea of necessity; but they soon 
exceeded the measure of subsistence, indulged without 
control their intemperance and avarice, burnt the 
lages which they had pillaged, and reigned the | 
tious tyrants of the open country. The 
of husbandry, and the administrations of justice, wer 
interrupted; and as the Circumcellions 
restore the primitive equality of mankind, and to reform 
the abuses of civil society, they opened a secure asy- 


lum for the slaves and debtors, who flocked 


emned 


ns 


Vil- 


licen 
il 0 


occupations 


pre tended to 


in crowds 


to their holy standard. When they were not resisted, 
they usually contented themselves with plunder, but 


the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of vio- 
lence and murder; and some catholic priests, who had 
imprudently signalized their zeal, were tortured by the 
fanatics with the most refined and wanton barbarity. 
The spirit of the Cireumcellions was not always ex- 
erted against their defenceless enemies; they eng iged, 
and sometimes defeated, the troops of the province ; 
and in the bloody action of Bagai, they attacked in 
the open field, but with unsuccessful valour, an ad- 
vanced guard of the impe rial cavalry. The Donatist 

who were taken in arms received, and they soon de- 
served, the same treatment which might have been 


shown to the wild beasts of the desert. The captives 


selves, have been laboriously collected by Tillemont, Mem. Eccles 
tom. vi. p. 147—165; and he has often, though without design, ex 
posed the injuries which had provoked those fanatics 

a It is amusing enouzh to observe the language of opposite parties, 
when they speak of the same men and things. Gratus 
Carthage, begins the acclamations of an orthodox synod, 
Deo omnipotenti et Christo Jesu . qui imperavit religiossimo 
Constanti imperatori, ut votum gereret unitatis, et mitteret minis 
tros sancti operis famulos Dei Paulum et Maecarium.” Monument 
Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p, 313. “ Ecce subite.” Donatist 
author of the passion of Marculus de Constantis regis tyrannica 
domo ... pollutum Macariane persecutionis murmur increpuit, et 
duobus bestiis ad Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo 
execrandum prorsus ac dirum ecclesie certamen indictum est: ut 
populus christianus ad unionem cum traditoribus faciendam, nudatis 
militum gladiis et draconum presentibus signis, et tubarum vocibus | 
cogeretur,” Monument, p. 304. 


bishop of 
Gratias 


says the 
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died, without a murmur, either by the sword, the axe, 
or the fire; and the measures of retaliation were mul- 
tiplied in a rapid proportion, which aggravated the 
horrors of rebellion, and excluded the hope of mutual 
forgiveness. In the beginning of the present century, 
the example of the Cireumee llions has been renewed 
in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and the 
enthusiasm of the Camisards; and if the fanatics of 
Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia, by their mili- 
tary achievements, the Africans maintained their fierce 
inde pendence with more resolution and perseverance.* 
Such disorders are the natural effects Their religious 

of religious tyranny; but the rage of the suicides 

Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraor- 
dinary kind; and which, if it really prevailed among 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be pa- 
ralled in any country or in any age. Many of these 
fanatics were poss ssed with the horror of life, and 


the desire of martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little 
moment by what means, or by what hands, they per- 
ished, if their condnet was sanctified by the intention 
of devoting themselves to the glory of the true faith, 
ind the hope of eternal happiness.’ Sometimes they 


rude ly disturbed the festivals, and profaned the tem- 
ples, of paganism, w ith the design of exciting the most 
zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour 
of their Thev sometimes foreed their way into 
the courts of justice, and compelled the affrighted judge 
s for their They 
frequently stopped travellers on the public highways, 
and obliged them to inflict the stroke of marty rdom, by 
promise of a reward, if they consented, and by the 
threat of instant death, if they refused to grant so very 
Singular When they were disappointe d of 


ced the day on which, 


gods. 


to give ord immediate execution. 


Line 


1 favour. 


every other resource, they annou! 


in the presence oi their friends and brethren, they 
should cast themselves headlong from some lofty rock 3 
and many precipices were shown, which had acquired 
fame by the number of religious suicides. In the ae- 
tions of these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired 
by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other the victims of Natan, an impartial philo- 
s er mn over the influence d the last abuse 


Ly di c 
1 le spirit, which was originally derived 


from the character and principles of the Jewish nation, 


The simple narrative of the intestine Cas 
divisions, which dist 
and 


red the 
church, 


’ \ : : eharacter 
1 the peace, of the christiaa 
triumph, of the seet, A D. 312 

confirm t remark of 
torian, and pustily the e mplaint of a venera- 
bishop. ‘The experience of Ammianus had 
vinced him, that the « of the christians towards 
each other, surpasse d the fury of savage beasts against 
man;? and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically la- 
ments, that the m oth 


ractes 
dishonor 
will he a 
pagan his 
ble con- 


mit 
mmity 


kinod« aven was converted, by 


diseord, into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal tem- 
pest, and of hell itself.* The fierce and partial wri- 
ters of the times, ascribing ali virtue to themselves, 


and imputing a@// guilt to their adversaries, have paint- 


ed the battle of the angels and demons. Our calmer 
reason will reject such pure and perfect monsters of 
vice or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or at least 
an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the hos- 
tile seetaries, who assumed and bestowed the appella- 
tions ol orthodox and he ret The y had been edu- 


same religion, and 


cated in the the same civil society. 
Their hopes and fears in the present, or in a future, 
life, were balanced in the proportion. On either 
side, the error might be innocent, the faith sincere, the 


practice meritorious or corrupt. 


sane 


The If passions were 


x The Histoire des Camisards, in 3 vols. 12 mo. Villefranche, 1760, 
may be recommended as accurate and impartia lt requires some 
attention to discover the religion of the aut 

y The Donatiat suicides alleged in their justification the example 


of Razias, which is related in the 14th chapter of the second book of 
the Maccabees. 

x Nullas infestas ut sunt cibi 
christianorum ¢ xpertus Ammian, xxii. 5. 

a Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat. i. p. 33. See Tillemont, tom, yi. p. OL 
quarto edit 


hominibus bestias, ferales plerique 


Cuap. XXI. OF THE 
excited by similar objects ; and they might alternately 
abuse the favour of the court, or of the people. The 
metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians and the Ari- 
ans, could not influence their moral character; and 
they were alike actuated by the intolerant spirit, which 
has been extracted from the pure and simple maxims 
of the gospe s}. 


Toleration of 


paganism 


A modern writer, who, with a just 
confidence, has pre fixed to his own his- 
tory the honourable epithets of politics al and philosoph- 
ical,” accuses the timid prudence of Monte squ'eu, for 
neglecting to enumerate, among the causes of the de- 
cline of the empire, a law of Constantine, by which 
the exercise of the pagan worship was absolute ly sup- 
pressed, and a considerable part of his subjects was 
left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any public 
religion. The zeal of the philosop shic historian for the 


rights of mankind, has induced him to acquiesce in 
the ambiguous testimony of those ecclesiastics, who 
have too lightly ascribed to their favourite hero the 
merit of a general perse — © Instead of alleging this 
imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front 
of the imperial codes, we may safely appeal to the 


original epistle, which Constantine addressed to the 
followers of the ancient religion; at a time when he 
no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the 
rivals of his throne. He invites and exhorts, in the 


most pressing terms, the subjects of the Roman em- 
pire to imitate the example of their master; but he de- 


a clares, that those who still refuse t 
open their eyes to the celestial light, 

may freely enjoy their temples, and their fancied gods. 
A report, that the ceremonies of p aganism were sup- 


pressed, is formally contradicted by the —_ ror him- 
self, who wisely assigns, as the principle of his mod- 
of habit, of prejudice, and 
violating the sanctity of 
rs of the pagans, 


eration, the invincible force 


ot Without 


his promise, without alarming the fea 


superstition.® 


the artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric 
of polytheism. The partial acts of severity which he 
oceasionally exercised, though they were secret y 
prompted by a christian zeal, were coloured by the 
fairest pre tences of justice and the public rood ; and 
while Constantine designed to ruin the foundations, 
he seemed to reform the abuses, of the ancient religion. 
After the example of the wisest of his predecessors, 


he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, the 


occult and impious irts of divination: which excited 
the vain he pes, and sometimes the criminal ittempts, 
of those who were discontented with their present con- 
dition. An ignominious silence was Imposed on the 
oracles, which had been publicly convicted of fraud 
and falsehood ; the effeminat priests of the Nile were 


and © 


Roman censor, when he 


arged the duties of a 
orders for the demolition 
of several temples of Phenicia; in which every mode 


abolished ; onstantine disel 


vave 


of prostitution was devoutly practised in the face of 
day, and to the honour of Venus.*. The imperial city 
of Constantinople was, in some measure, raised at the 
expense, and was adorned with the spoils, of the opu- 
lent temples of Greece and Asia; the sacred property 


b Histoire Politique et Philosophique des Etal 
péens dans les deux Indes. tom. i. p. 9 
According Vit 


lissemens des Euro 


to Eusebius, (in Constantin. |! th 


ii. c. 45 1 em 
peror prohibited, both in cities and in the country, tx aurape ... tH< 
erdaACK at pera the abominable acte or parts of idolatry Socrates 
1. i. c. 17.) and Sozomen (1. ii. «. 4, 5.) have represented the conduct 
of Constantine with a just regard to truth and history: which has 
been neglected by Theodoret (1. v.c. 21.) and Orosius. (vii, 28.) Tum 
deinde (says the latter) primus Constantinus juste ordine et pie vicem 
vertit edicto; siquidem statuit citra ullam hominum ca dem, pagano 
rum templa claudi 

4 See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. |. ii. c. 56.60. In the sermon to 
the assembly of saints, which the emperor pronounced when he was 


mature ir years and piety, he declares to 

they are permitted to offer sacrifices 

their religious worship 

e See Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. e. 54—58, and 1. iv. c. 23 
These acts of authority may be compared with the suppression 

of the Bacchanale, and the demolition of the temple of Isis, by the | 

magistrates of pagan Rome. 


the idolaters (c. xi that 


, and to exercise every part of 
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| was confiscated ; the statues of gods and heroes were 
| transported, w ith rude fi smiliarity, among a people who 
considered them as objects, not of adoration, but of 
curiosity: the gold and silver were restore od to circu- 
lation ; and the m: ivistrates, the bishops, and the eu- 
nuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of gratifying, 
at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. 
But these depredations were confined to a small part 
of the Roman world ; and the provinces had been long 
since accustomed to endure the same sacrilegious ra- 
pine, from the tyranny of princes and proconsuls, who 
could not be suspecte xd of any design to subvert the 
established religion.‘ 
The sons of Constantine trod in the 
footste of their father, with more 
zeal, and with less discretion. The pretences of ra- 
pine and oppression were insensibly multiplied ;* every 
indulgence was shown to the illegal behaviour of the 
christians ; every doubt was explained to the disad- 
vantage of paganism; and the demolition of the tem- 
ples was celebrated as one of the auspicious events of 
the reign of Constans and ¢ h The name 
of Constantius is prefixed to a concise law, which 
might have superseded the necessity of any future pro- 
hibitions. ‘It is our pleasure , that in all places, and 
in all cities, the immediately shut, and 
~ fully guarded, that none may have the power of 
nding. It is likewise our pleasure, that all our 
subjects should abstain from If any one 
should be guilty of such an act, let him feel the sword 
of and after his execution, let his property 
be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the 
same penalties against the governors of the provinces, 
if they neglect to punish the criminals.”! But there 
is the strongest reason to believe, that this formidable 
edict was either composed without being published, 
or was published without being executed. The evi- 
dence of faets, and the monuments which are stil] ex- 
brass and marble, continue to prove the public 


and his sons, 
ps 


‘onstantius. 


temples be 


off 


sacrifices. 


vengeance, 


tant ol 
exercise of the pagan worship during the whole reign 
of the sons of C tantine. In the east, as well as in 
the west, in cities, as well as in untry, a great 
number of temples were respected, or at least were 
and the devout multitude still enjoyed the 
luxury of sacrifices, of festivals, and of processions, 
by the permission, or by the connivance, of the civil 
cvovernment. About four years after the suppose od 


ons 


the ce 


spared ; 


date his bloody edict, Constar itius visited the tem- 
ples of Rome; and the decency of his behaviour is 
recommended by a pagan orator as an example worthy 


of the imitation of succeeding princes. ‘* That em- 


peror,’’ says Symmachus, “suffered the privileges of 
the vestal virgins to remain inviolate ; he bestowed the 
sacerdotal dignities on the nobles of Rome, granted 


the customary allowance to defra y the expenses of the 
public rites and sacrifices; and, though he had em- 


in Vit 
10. edit 


f Eusebius 
Templis, 


Constant. |! 
Gothefred. 


iii. «. 54.) and Labanius (Orat. pro 


p. 9 both mention the pious sacrilege 


of Constantine, which they yiewed in very different lights. The 
latter expressly declares, that “ he made use of the sacred money, 
ut made no alteration in the legal worship ; the temples indeed were 
impoverished but the sacred rites were performed there. Lard 
ner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 140, 

cg Ammianus (xxti. 4.) speaks of some court eunuchs who were 


spoliis templorum pasti. Libanius says (Orat. pro Templ. p. 23. 
that the emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog. or a horse, or 
or a gold cup; but the devout philosopher takes care to ob 
serve, that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prospered. 
h See Gothefred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 2 . Liban. Orat. 
rental. c. x. in Pabric. Bibl. Grec. tom. vii. p. 225 
i Placuit omnibus locis atque urbibus universis — protinus tem 


pla, et accessu vetitis omnibus licentiam delingnendi perditis abne 


a siave, 





Pa 


gari. Volumus etiam cunctos a sacrificiis abstinere. Quod siquis 
aliquid forte hujusmodi perpetraverit, gladio sternatur: facultates 
etiam perempti fisco decernimus vindicari.; et similiter adfligi recto 


res provinciarum si facinora vindicare neglexerint. Cod. Theodos. 
1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 4. Chronology has discovered some contradiction 
in the date of thisextravagant law ; the only one, perhaps, by which 
the negligence of magistrates is punished by death and confiscation. 
M. de la Bastie (Mem. de V' Academie, tom. xv. p. 98.) conjectures, 
with a show of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a 
law, the heads of an intended bill, which were found in Scriniis 
| Memori# among the papers of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, 
| as a worthy model, in the Theodosian Code 
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braced a different religion, he nevei 
The senate still 
decrees, the divine 
Constantine 
to those whom he had renouncs 
during his life. The title, the 
tives, of SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, which ha 


ted by Numa, and assumed by Augus 


pre sumed to 
memory 


gods 


THE 


attempted to 
prive the empire of the sacred worship of antiquity.’ 


consecrate, 


} 
i 


a 


ensions, th 


| 


ty 


Din 


de- 


» 


by solemn 


of their sovereigns; and 


himself was associated, after his death, 


and insulted 


preroga- 
been institu- 
is, Were 


ac 


cepted without hesitation, by seven christian empe- 
rors ; who were invested with a more absolute author- 


religion 


ity over the 
over that which they professed.! 


which they had deserted, 


than 


The divisions of christianity suspended the ruin of 


i 


paganism ;“ and the holy war against the infidels was 





less vigorously prose cnted hy princes and bishops, 
who were more immediately alarmed by the cuilt and 
danger of domestic rebellion. Thi extirp tion ot ¢dol- 
alry® might have been justified by the establish« | pri - 
( ipl s of intoleranes but the hostile sects, which - 
ternately reigned in the imperial court, were mutually 
apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exaspet 


the minds of 
K very motiv 


a pi 
f authority and 
itated « the 


two or three generations elapse 1, be 


fashion, « 


reason, how ini mn side 


} 

I'he 
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1 1 


een esta is 


ous influet 
had 


man em] 
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ce was universally felt. 
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custom. 
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were 


that the v1 
| i 


their h pes 


revived by the well-grounded confi- 
dence, esumptive heir ofthe empire, a young 
and valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the 
he barbarians, had seer tly eml 


His ances 


‘ f+ 
arins ot 


ligi 


raced the re- 


n ol 


ors. 
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1e Romans langui UN- ‘The jealousy 

der the ignominious tyranny of eunuchs of Constantius 

and bishops, the praises of Julian were ninst Jalian 
repeated with transport in every part of the empire, 
except int palace of Constantius. The barbarians 
t Germ vy had felt, and sti dreaded, the arms of 
the you Cesar; his soldiers were the companions 
( iS Vi y; the grateful provin s enjoyed the 
t his reign; but the favourites, who had 
pp d his elevation, were offended by his virtues ; 
they tly « idered the friend of the people as 
ny of the cor As long as the fame of Julian 
W ) > 1 I or f the palace, who were 
skille I ! of satire, tried the effi ‘vy of 
the ts W 1 they ften practised with sue- 
ces They « vy discovered, that his simplicity wa 
exempt f 1 affectation: the ridiculous epithets of 
iry e, of an ape Invested with the purple, 

| lied to the dress and per t the phi 3 pl 
MN ; and his modest despatches were stiomatized 
| Valin i € oral fictions of a | jUAaCcLot 
Greek, a spe ive soldier, who h st ied the ar 
i n { eo ves of the academy The voice 
in i y Ww negth silenced by t shi { 

f v3 jueror of the Franks and Alemanni 
( I one p t in ¢ t contempt ; 

t im iw I i \ mbit s of 
{ n a e re rd of 
| n é ‘ ( vned ‘ whic i 
t ncient t , @ ldre ed t t 
‘ , the 1 of was tted ** (on- 
had made is « | i 1 person: Ae had 
ni r in the foremost S53 A " 

t ( at ( Pci the vi V5 t ( ve 
r of é rbarl 5 wa present t t 
field of battle,’ from whic! W at that time distant 
hove forty vs’ journey. So extravagant a fable 
was In D e, vever, ot de o the Dile ¢ edu- 

f Ving the pride ol ( rhime- 
elf \ , , el that? 7 favour 
t Romans accompanied the ri es of Ju- 

9 ( nted n Was pre] t ceive the 
RQ rt } i t] ‘ t! ve » col ured 
( 5 vith t i ( pe mces 

: « Instead { depreciating the 

I » ¥ ekn wie ad, eveni cXa 

fame, De ‘ nd in - 

1 But they darkly i t the 

a On ‘ 0. a ' s 
a . npleta ¥ ieu 
° 2 . eulse : in odium ve cum victoriia suis 
‘ Ila itum Julianum carpentes, appellantesq uc 
loquacem talpar ' iratam simiam, et litterionem Grecam ; et 
his cor ue r ' que ve cu prir pi resonantes, audire 
hac taliaque gestienti, virtutes ejus obruere verbis impudentibus cor 
bantur, et segnem ine eentes et timidum et umbratiieom, gestaque 
secus verbis comptioribus exornantem Ammianus, xvii. I! 

b Amr xvi. 12 The orator The tins (iv 3. 57.) believed 
whatever was contained in the imper ters, W were address 
ed tot se te of Constantinople Aurelius Victor, who published 
his A in the at veer of ¢ ‘ } uscribes the Ger 
man vi es to the w s of the ¢ nd the fortune of the 
Cwear Yet the historian ‘ afterwards, was indebted to the fa 
your or esteem of Julian for the honour of a brass statue; and the 
important offices of consular of the second Pannonia, and prefect of 
tl \ nian, xXx Ww ; 

Callido nocendi artificio, accusatoriam diritatem Iaudum titulis 
peragebant . He voces fucrunt ad inflammanda odia pre dris om 
nibus potentiores, See Mamertin. in Actione Gratiarum in vet Pa 


negyr 6 


Cuar. XXII. OF THE R 
virtues of the Cesar might instantly be converted into 
the most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitud: 
should prefer their inclinations to their duty ; or if th 
general of a victorious army should be te mpted from 
his allegiance by the hopes of revenge, and indepen- 
dent The personal fears of C 
Fears and envy of Were interpre ted by his council as a 

Constantius. laudable anxiety for the public safety ; 
whilst in private, and perhaps in his own breast, h 


disguised, under the less odious appellation of fear, 


greatness. 


onstant1us 


the sentiments of hatred and envy, which he had se- 
cretly conceived for the inimitable virtues of Julian. 
‘The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, 





The legions of : 
Ga i gaeios and the imminent danger of the eastern 
narch i province offered a specious pretence 


artfully con- 
rial ministers. They 


» recall those faithful 


for the design which wa 
certed by the 


arm the 


4. D. 360 A 
Linpée 
Cesar; t 


, 


res lved to di 





troops who guarded his person and dignity; and to 
employ, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, 
the hardy veterans who had vanquished, on the banks 


of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of Germany. While 
Julian used the laborious hours of his winter-quarters 


at Paris in the administration of power, which, in his 
hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surprised by 
the hasty arrival of a tribune and a notary, with posi- 
tive ord from the emperor, which they were directed 
to execute, and Aé was commanded not to oppose. 
Constantius signified | that four entire le- 


gious, the Celta nd 
Batav ins, Should bi 
J 


Lilath. 


Heruli, and the 
the stand 
their fame 


tin 
Lik 


: 
ird of 


separated from 


unde which they had acquired am 


discipline ; that In ¢ 1 of the re ning bands three 
hundred of the brave youths should be selected ; and 
that this numerous detachment, the trength of the 
Callie army, should instantly begin their march, and 
exert the tmost dil nee 1 betore the pen- 
ing ot tl ( } ig ‘ e | ‘ f Persia.t The 
(‘ws tore mented the ¢ juences ot this 
fatal mandate. Mi ot the IXLLIAI , who engaged 
their voluntary service, had stipulated, t at they should 
never be blige it pass Lite Alps. The pub 1c talt 
of Re ne, and the pe! il honour of Ji lian, had beet 
pledged for the observance of this condition. Such 
1 act of treachery and oppression would destroy the 
conf nee, and excite the resentment, of the indepen- 
rriors of Germany, who considered truth as th« 
lest of their virtues, and treedom as the most valu- 
able of thei pe es , I rl ries, who en- 
joyed the tit “und ivilecwes of Romans, were enlist- 
ed for the general fence of t - but thos 
mercenary t | ne with cold indifflere f ( - 
tiquate nam i t ey ic an f Ror ° A ttach- 
‘ , eltnel If Mi t t I rit, to tre c¢ l ii ite 
manners of G , they ve nd admired Julian ; they 
( pised, l emperor 5 they dre - 
ed the labori the Persian ows, and 
! ing de { Asia, - y I ( s their owl 
eC y whit they hi ; | excused t I 
Wa I )) y } it y the ( | i nore imme- 
diate duty of proteeting their families and friend 
The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from th 
knowledge of the impending and inevitable danger 


xhausted of their mil- 

would violate a treaty 
which had been imposed on their fears; and notwith- 
standing the abilities and valour of Julian, the general 
of a nominal army, to whom the public calamities 


ces were ¢ 


As soon as the provi 
re Germans 


itary strength, tl 


would be imputed, must find himself, after a vain re- 
sistance, either a prisoner in the « p of the barba- 
rians, Or a criminal in the palace of Constantius. If 
Julian compli: 1 with the fers which he had received, 


1 The minute interval, which may be interposed, between the 


¢ lulta and the primo vere of Ammianus, (xx. 1. 4 instead of 
allowing a sufficient espace for a march three thousand miles 
would render the orders of Constantius as extravagant as they wer: 
unjust rhe troops of Gaul could not have reached Syria till t 

t of autumn Che memory of Ammianus must hay ! 
curate, and lis language incorrect 


MAN 
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he subscribed his own destruction, and that of a peo- 
, But a positive refusal 
was an act of rebellion, and a declaration of war. 
xorable jealousy of the emperor, the peremp- 
tory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his commands, 
left not any room for a fair apology, or candid interpre- 
tation ; and the dependent station of the Cesar searcely 
allowed him to pause or to deliberate. Solitude in- 
the perplexity of Julian; he could no longer 
apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been 
removed from his office by the judicious malice of the 
he could not even enforce his representations 
by the coneurrence of the ministers, who would have 
been afraid, or ashamed, to approve the ruin of Gaul. 
The moment had been chosen, when Lupicinus,* the 
general of the cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to 
repulse the inroads of the Scots and Picts; and Flo- 
rentius was occupied at Vienna by the assessment of 
the tribute. ‘he latter, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man, declining to assume a responsible part on this 
led the pressing and repeated 
invitations of Julian, who represented to him, that in 
ry important measure, the presence of the pra fect 
In the 


in the council of the prince. 
meanwhile the Caesar was oppressed by the rude and 


le who deserved his affection. 


The ‘ 
ne ine 


crease d 


eunuchs: 


dang rous occasion, eluc 


evi 
was indispensab| 
importunate solicitations of the imperial messengers, 
presume d to suggest, that if he « xpected the re- 
turn of his ministers, he would charge himself with 
the guilt of the for them the merit 
of the execution. Unable nwilling to com- 
ply, Julian expr in the 

nd even his intention, of resigning the purple, 
ld not preserve with honour, but which 
abdicate with safety. 


vyho 


delay, and reserve 
to resist, u 
sed, most serious terms, his 
wish, 
which he cou 
he could not 
After a painful conflict, Julian was 
compelled to a 


‘heir discontents 


cknowle da , that obedi- 
ence was the 


that the 


virtue of the t, and 


d to judge of the 


most eminent subj Cc 


] 


soverelon aione was entitle 


public welfare. He issued the necessary orders for 
carrying into execution the commands of Constantius; 
a part of the troops began their march for the Alps; 


nts from the several garrisons moved 
their respective places of assembly. They 
trembling and 


] ‘ + 
‘als ; who atten pt d to ex- 


ind the detachm 





need with dlfl 


f 
i 
lent de 





cite their pity by si spair, or loud lamentations ; 
while the wives of the soldiers holding their infants in 
t r arms, accused the desertion of their husbands, in 
1 ixed lancuage of crief, of tenderness, and of in- 
( tion. ‘his scene of general distress afflicted the 
f the Cesar; h ranted a sufficient num- 
be i war to t p the wives and fami- 
ot the soldi end red t lleviate the hard- 

W he \ constrained to infliet, and increas- 

( by tl st laudable arts, his own popularity, and 
t iscont of the exiled troops. The gris f of an 
in de is soon converted into rage; their 

enti murs, which every hour were communi- 

t to tent with more boldness and effect 
! ir minds for the most daring aets of sedi- 

: | by the « iivance of their tribunes, a season- 

ble libel was ‘ tly is sed, whic! painted, in 


ively colours, the disgrace of the Casar, the oppr 
ion of the Gallie army, and the feeble vices of the ty- 
rantofAsia. ‘The 

ished and 

spirit. They 
ure of the tre 


honest and 


servants of Constantius were aston- 
ilarmed by the progress of this dangerous 
presse d the Cesar to hasten the depart- 
ps; but they impradently rejected the 


judicious advice of Julian; who proposed 


Ammianus tlour of I yinus, and his military 


xx. 1. The v 





s} ‘ kvowledged by the historian, who his affected lan 
runge, accuses the general of exalting the horns of his pride, bellow 
ing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt whether he was more cruel 
or avaricious The dang the Seots and Picts was so serious, 





that Julian himself had some thoughts of passing over into the island 
f He granted them the permission of the cursus 
ularis These post-we ons are often mention 


arry thin 





or cla- 
ed in the code, and 
weight. See Val 


avularis 





were supposed to ¢ een hundred peunds 


ad Ainmian,. 1x, 4 








THE 


that they should not march through Paris, and suggest- 
ed the danger and temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops 
was announced, the Ce#sar went out to 
meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which had been 
erected in a plain before the gates of the city. After 
distinguishing the officers and soldiers, who by their 
rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian ad- 
dressed himself in a studied oration to the surrounding 
multitude: he celebrated their « xploits with grateful 
applause ; encouraged them to accept, with alacrity, 
the honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful 
and liberal monarch; and admonished them, that the 
commands of Augustus required an instant and cheer- 
ful obedience. ‘lhe soldiers, who were apprehensive 
of offending their general by an indecent clamour, or 
of belying their sentiments by false and venal accla- 
mations, maintained an obstinate silence; and after a 
short pause, were dismissed to their quarters. ‘Th 
principal officers were entertained by the Cesar, who 
professed, in the warmest language of friendship, his 
desire and his inability to reward, aecording to their 
deserts, the brave companions of his victories. They 
retired from the feast, full of grief and perplexity ; and 
lamented the hardship of their fate, which tore them 
from their beloved general and their native ¢ 


They proclaim Ja 
lian emperor. 


yuntry. 


The only expedient which could prevent their separa- 
tion was boldly agitated and approved; the popular 
resentment was insensibly moulded into a regular con- 


splracy ; their just reasons of complaint were height- 


ened by passion, and their passions were inflamed by 
wine ; as, on the eve of their departure, the troops wer 
indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of mid- 
night, the impetuous multitude, with swords, and 
bows, and torches, in their hands, rushed into the sub- 
urbs ; encompassed the palace ;* and, careless of fu- 
ture dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable 
words, Junian Aucustus! The prince, whose anxious 
suspense was interrupted by their disorderly acclama- 
tions, secured the doors against their intrusion; and, 
as long as it was in his power, secluded his person 
and dignity from the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. 


At the dawn 1y, the soldiers, whose zeal was irri- 
tated by opp Sith n, forcibly entered the palace, seized, 
with viol of their « 
guarded Julian with drawn swords through the streets 
of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated 
shouts saluted him their Py 


respecttul nee, the « bject 


as 


lence 


ein pe ror. as 
well as loyalty inculeated the propriety of resisting 
their treasonable d« signs; and f preparing, f his 
oppressed Virtue, the excuse ot viole ce. Addressu y 
himself by turns to the multitude and to individuals, 
he sometimes implored their merey, and sometime 
expressed his indignation; conjured them not to sully 


the fame of their immortal victories; and ventur 
promise, that if they would immediately ret 


allegiance, he would undertake to obtain from the em- 


peror not only a free and gracious pardon, but eve 
the revocation of the orders which had excited thei 
resentment. But the soldiers, who were conscious of 
their guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of 


Julian, than on the cl 


it 
ny Their 
zeal was insensibly turned into impatience, and their 


emency of the emperor 


¢ Most probably the palace of the baths, (Thermar of which a 
solid and lofty hall ruede lah The build 
ings covered a considerable space of the modern quarter of the uni 
versity ; and the gardens, under the Merov ingian kings, communi 
ted with the abbey of St. Germain des Prez 


um 


still subsists in the irpe 


a 
By the injuries of time 








and the Normans, this ancient palace was reduced. in the twelftt 
century, tO a maze of ruins whose dark recesses were the ene of 
licentious love, 

Explicat au'a sinus montemque amplectitur 

Multiplic i latebra scelerum tersura ruborem. 

- of pereuntis sepe pudoris 

Celatura nefas, Vene risque accommoda fur 
(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, |. iv. c. 8. a poetical 
work of John de Hauteville, or Hanville, a monk of St. Alban’s, about 
the year 1190. See Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. i, dis 


rert. ii.) Vet such thefts might be less pernicious to mankind than 


the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been since agi 
tated on the same ground. Bonamy, Mem. de l’A 
p. 678—682 


ademie, tom, Xv 


DECLINE 


AND FALL Cuap. XXII. 
|impatience into rage. ‘The inflexible Cesar sustained, 
till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their re- 
proaches, and their menaces ; nor did he yield, till he 
had been repeatedly assured, that if he wished to live, 
he must consent to reign. He was exalted on ashield 
in the presence, and amidst the unanimous acclama- 
tions, of the troops ; a rich military collar, which was 
offered by chance, supplied the want of a diadem ;" the 
ceremony was concluded by the promise of a moderate 
donative ;' and the new emperor, overwhelmed with 
real or affected grief, retired into the 
cesses of his apartment.* 
The grief of Julian could proceed 
only from his innocence ; but his inno- 


cence must appear extremely doubtful 


learned 


most secret re- 


His protestations 
oll 


oce nce 


in the eyes of 
those who have to suspect the motives and the 

His lively and mind 
susce ptibl of the various Impressions of hope 
d fear, of gratitude 


bition, of t 


professions active 


ot princes. 
was 


il and revenge, ot duty and of am- 


he of fame and of the fear of reproach. 


love 


But it is impossible for us to calculate the respective 
weight and « peration of these sentiments ; or to ascer- 
tain the principles of action which might escape the 
} 


observation, while they guided or rather impelled, the 
steps of Julian himself. The discontent of the tr Ops 
was produced by the malice of his enemies; their tu- 
of interest and of passion; 
and if Julian had tried to conceal a deep design under 
thie 


mult was the natural effect 


appearances of chance, he must have emp! yyed the 


most ce without necessity and prob- 


nsummate artihes 





ibly without success. He solemnly declares, in the 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, 
and of all the other deities, that till the close of the 
evening which preceded his elevation, he was utterly 
ignorant of the designs of the soldiers ;” and it may 
seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and 
the t th ol ph pher. Yet the superstitious con- 
fidence that tanti was the enemy, and that he 
himself v the favourite, of the gods, might prompt 
him t esire, to solicit, and even to hasten the auspi- 
c of his r which w predestined to 
restore cient relig f mankind When Julian 
had received the inte ivence ot the ¢ spiracy, he re- 
signed himself to a short slumber; and afterwards re- 
ited to his friends that he had seen the genius of the 
empire waiting with some impatience at his door, 
pressing for admittance, and reproaching his want of 
spirit and ambition.® Astonished and perplexe d, he 
address is prayve tot great Jupiter ; who imme- 
diately f by aclear and manifest omen, that 
he should t to the will of heaven and of the 
irmy The conduct which disclaims the ordinary 
maxi i reason, excite Spc nad elude ur 
inquiry Whenever the s f f ticism, at once 
So cre ilous d so ¢ ity I ited itself int 
Fv n thie um 1 Ns TY me Ju : led to the forins 
of su stitious cerer y ar i stinately refused the inauspicious 
ise t maie neck if rae ¢ w the impatient sol 
rs would ive employe nthe room of a diadem 

i An equal propor ' f gold and silver, five piece e forme 

e poun it latter whole amounting to about five pounds 
‘ 7 lir i¢ no ‘ 

k Por e whe irrative of this revolt, we may appealto au 
thentiec and ori i) materials: Julian himself, (ad 8. P. Q@. Atheni 
ensem, p. 2a #4.) Libanius, (Orat. Parental. c. 44—4%. in Fabri 
cius Bibliot. Grec. tom. vii, p. 269—273 Ammianues, (xx. 4.) and 
Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 151 53.) who, in the reign of Julian, appears to 


With au 
reviators and ecclesiastical historians 
Eutropius, a ctable witness, doubtful expression, 
* consensu militum,” (x. 15.) Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance 
might excuse his fanaticiem, directly charges the apostate with pre 


follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius guides 
might neglect the abt 


we 
res 





uses a 


eumption, madness, and in us rebellion, eiisa,e a, ac 7 
Orat p. 67 

Julian. ad 8. P.Q. Athen. p. 284. The devout Abbé de la Ble 

Vie de Julien, p. 159 s almost inclined to respect the devout 


protestations ofa yr ran 


Vos 
n Ammian witht 


the 


XX , 


Ju 


note of Linds on the genius of 


.in a confidential letter to his friend and 


nbrogius 


empire. in hime 


nhysician, Oribasian (Epist. xvii. p. 384 mentions another dream, 
towhich, before the event, he gave credit; of a stately tree thrown 
tothe ground, of a small plant striking a deep root Into the earth 


Even in his sleep, the mind of the Cesar must have been agitated by 
the hopes and fears of his fortune. Zosimus iii. p. 155.) relates a 
sequent drea 


Cuap. XXII. 


noble mind, if 
of virtue and veracity. 
Sits embassy ta To moderate the Zeal of his party, to 
Constantius, protect the persons of his enemies,° to 
defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which 
were formed against his life and dignity, were the 
‘ares which employed the first days of the reign of 
the new emperor. Although he was firmly resolved 
to maintain the station which he had assumed, he was 
still desirous of saving his country from the calamities 


of civil war, of declining a contest with the superior 
forces of Constantius, and of preserving his own char- 
acter from the reproach of perfidy and ingratitude 
Adorned with the ensigns of military and imperial 
pomp, Julian showed himself in the field of Mars to 
the soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in 
the cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. 
He re capitulated their victories, 
ings 


lamented their suffer- 
, applauded their resolution, animated their hope 8, | 
and checked their impetuosity ; nor did he dismiss the 


till 


assembly, he had obtained a solemn promise from 


the troops, that if the emperor of the east would sub- 
scribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce any 
views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the 
tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. On this 
foundation he composed, in his own name, and in that 
of the army, a specious and moderate epistle,? which 
was delivered to Pentadius, his master of the offic: 


and to his chamberlain EKutherius ; two ambassadors 


whom he appoint d to receive the answer, and observe 


the dispositions of Constantius. This epistl is in- 
scribed with the modest appell ition of Cesar; but Ju- 
lian solicits, in a peremptory though respectful man- 
ner, the confirmation of the title "Aug custus. He ac- 
knowledges the irregularity of hia own election, while 
he justifies, in some measure, the resentment and vjo- 
lence of the troops which had extorted his reluctant 
consent. He allows the ipremacy of his brother 
Constantius ; and engages to send him an annual pres- 
ent of Spanish horses, to recruit his army with aseleet 
number of barbarian y ths, and to aces pt from his 


choice a pre@torian 
fidelity. But 


prefect of approve d discretion and 





he serves for himself the nomination 
of his other civil and military officers, with the troops, 
the revenue, and the sovereignty of the provinces be- 
yond the Alps. He admonishes the emperor to con- 
sult the dictates of justicé ; to distrust the arts of those 
venal flatterers, who subsist only by the discord of 
princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and honour- 
able tre ity, equally advantaceous to the republic and 
to the house of Constantine. In this negociation Ju- 
lian « med no more than he already possessed. The 
delegated uthority which he had iong ¢ xercised over 
the provinees of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still 
obeyed under a name more independent and august. 
The soldiers and the people rejoiced in a revolution 
which was not st ed even with the blood of the 
y Florentius was a fugitive; Lupicinus a pris- 
The persons w were disaflected to the new 
‘ } were dis d ind ec r ; and the va- 
( Wee v ais puted, ce rt the rex Ine 
mend n of merit, by a princé who despised ‘the - 
trigue f the palace, and the clamours of the sol- 
llers.* 
: Phe ec iation i peace were ac- 
il ' > 
‘ x companied and supported by the most 
yond tl vigor rations for war. Phe 
K , . 
\ D. 360.361, army, w Julian held in readiness 
1 mime ‘tion, Was recruited and 
rment yt isorders of the time The cruel 
The diff ' f ‘ ! te f 
i ribe 1s 1. #0—s8 I Orho j r more 
r ' J 
p Tot e added \ Is, private 
ters, Ovjurgatorias et mord es, Ww ian had 
and would not ha 1 shed. Ve ey never existe 
See the first trar 18 of his re Vr 1S. P.qQ. Athe 
p. 225. 286. Ar xx. 5. © Lil at. Parent: c. 49, 5¢ 
973275 
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insensibly corrodes the vital principles; persecution of the faction of Magnentius had filled 


Gaul with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. 
They cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon 
from a prince whom they could trust, submitted to the 
restraints of military discipline, and retained only their 
implacable hatred to the person and government of 
C onstantius.’ As soon as the season of the year per- 
mitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at ‘the head 
of his legions; threw a bridge over the Rhine in the 
neighbourhood of Cleves; and prepared to chastise 
the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who pre- 
sumed that they might ravage, with impunity, the fron- 
tiers of a divided empire. The diffic ulty, as well as 
glory, of this enterprise, consisted ina laborious march; 
and Julian had c onquered, as soon as he could penetrate 
into a country, which former princes had considered as 
inaccessible. After he had given peace to the barba- 
rians, the emperor care fully visited the fortiffcations 
along the Rhine from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with 
| peculiar attention, the territories w hich he had recoy- 
ered from the hands of the Alemanni, passed through 
Besancon," which had severely suffered from their fury, 
and fixed his eaters at Vienna for the ensuing 
winter. The barrier of Gaul was improved and 
strengthened with additional fortifications ; and Julian 
entertained that the Germans, whom he 


some hopes 


| had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be re- 


strained by the terror of his name. Vadomair* was 
the only prince of the Alemanni, whom he esteemed 
or feared ; and while the subtle barbarian affected to 


| observe the faith of treaties, the progress of his arms 


| been already made 


| diligence, their important commission. 


| Illyricum, they 


threatened the state with an unseasonable and danger- 
war. The policy of Julian condescended to sur- 
prise the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts ; and 
Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, had in- 
cautiously accepted an invitation from the Roman gov- 
ernors, was seized in the midst of the entertainment 
and ‘away prisoner into the heart of Spain. Be- 
for barbarians were recovered from their amaze- 
ment, the emperor appeared in arms on the banks of 
the Rhine, amd, once more crossing the river, renewed 
the deep impressions of terror and respect whieh had 
by four preeeding expeditions." 


sent 


thie 


The ambassadors of Julian had been ,. . , 
’ rruttiess treaty 
instructed to execute, with the utmost and declaration 


ot war, 
> A. D.361. 
But, in their passage through Italy and 

were detained by the tedious and af- 
fected delays of the provincial governors; they were 


conducted by slow journeys from Constantineple to 








Cwsarea in Cappadocia; and when at length they 
were admitted to the presence of Constantius, th« v 
found that he had already conceived, from the des- 
j 1 nn +} nn o owe ] 
patches his own officers, the most unfavourable 
pinion of the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic 
army. The letters were heard with impatience; the 
trembling messengers were dismissed with indigna- 
tion d contempt; and the looks, the gestures, the 
furious | inguage ¢ { the monarch, « xpress¢ d the dis- 
ler of his soul. The domestic connexion, which 
mi have reconciled the brother and the husband of 
Hk » Was recently dissolved by the death of that 
princess, whose pregnancy had been several times 
fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself.* The em- 
rl n. Orat. Parent. c. 50. p.275, 276. <A strange disorder, since 
it €or ued above seven years. Inthe factions of the Greek repub 
lies, the exiles .monnted to 20,000 persons; and Isocrates assures 
Philip, that it would be easier to raise an ar my from the vagabonds 
than from the cities; See Hume's Essays, tom. 1. 426, 427 
jn } XXXvill. p. 414.) gives a short description of Ve- 
tio or Besancon; a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the river 
Doux ; once a magnificent city, filled with temples, &c. now reduced 
ya sm town, emerring, however, from its ruins, 

t Vadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted 
from a barbarian kingdom to the milftary rank of duke of Phenicia 
He stil! ed the eame artful cha ter Ammia Kxt. 4.) bas 
under the reign of Valens, he signalized his valour in the Armenian 
war, (xxix. I 

2 Ammi xx. 10. xxi.3,4. Zostmus, |. iii. p. 155. 

x! emains were sent to Rome, and interred near those of her 
sister Constantina, in the suburb of the Vie Now ina Amminon. 
xxl i nius has composed a very weak apology to justify his 
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press Eusebia had preserved, to the last moment of | renounced the religion, as well as the friendship, of 


her life, the warm and even jealous affection which 
she had conceived for Julian; and her mild influence 


might have moderated the resentment of a prince, who, | 
since her death, was abandoned to his own passions, | 


and to the arts of his eunuchs. -But the terror of a 
foreien invasion obliged him to suspend the punish- 
ment of a private enemy; he continued his march to- 
wards the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient 
to signify the conditions which might entitle Julian 
and his guilty followers to the clemency of their of- 
fended sovereign. He required, that the presumpto- 
ous Cesar should expressly renounce the appellation 
and rank of Augustus, which he had acce pted from the 
rebels; that he should descend to his former station 
of a limited and dependent minister; that he should 
vest the powers of the state and army in the hands of 
those who appointed - by the imperial 
court; and that he should trust his safety to the as- 
surances of pardon, which were announced by Epic- 
tetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian favourites 
of Constantius. Several months were ineffectually 
consumed in a treaty which was negociated at the dis- 

Paris and An- 
n pereeived that his moderate 


officers were 


tance of three thousand miles between 
tioch ; and soon as Julia 


and respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved 
to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil 
war. He gave a public and military audience to the 
questor Leonas: the haughty epistle of Constantius 


] 
and 


was read to the attentive multitude; Julian pro- 
tested, with the most flattering deference, that he was 
ready to resign the title of Augustus, if he could obtain 
the consent of those whom he acknowledged the 
authors of his elevation. The faint proposal was im- 
petuously silenced; and the acclamations of ** Julian 
Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of the 
army, of the people, of the republic which you have 
saved,”’ thundered at once from every part of the field, 
and terrified the pale A 
part of the letter was afterwards read, in which the 
emperor arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he 
had invested with the honours of the purple; whom 
he had educated with so much care and 

whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he was 
left a helpless orphan. “An orphan!” interrupted 
Julian, who justified his ¢ause by indulging his pas- 
sions; * Does the assassin of my family reproach me 
that I was left an orphan ? 
those injuries which I have long studied to forget. 
The assembly was disi und Le 
some difficulty, had been protected 


as 


ambassador of Constantius. 


tenderness ; 


He urges me to revence 


. who, with 


nissed ; 


from the popular 





fury, was sent back to his master with an epistle, in 
which Julian expressed, in a strain of the most vehe- 
ment ¢ loque nee, the sentiments of conteu pt, of hatre d, 
ind of resentment, which had been suppress« nd 
imbittered by the dissimulation of twenty year Aft 
this message, Which might be considered as a signal 
of irreconcilable war, Julian, who, some weeks bef 
had celebrated the christian festival of the Epiphany,’ 
made a publie declaration that he committed the ear 
of his safety to the Jmmorti ls; and thus publicly 
hero from a very abeurd charge f poisoning his wife, and reward 
ing her physici wit ia mother jewels. ree e seventh of 
erventeen new orations, nulblished at Venice, 1754. from a MS. in St 
Mark's library, p. 117—123 Elpidius, the pretorian prefect of the 
enst. to whose evice e the acenser of Julian appeals, t« arraigned 
by Labanius, os effeminate and ungrateful; yet the religion of E'pi 
dius is praised hy Jcrom, (tom. i. p. 243.) and his humanity by Am 
mianus, (xxi. 6 
y Feriaruimn die qu eclebrantes mense Januario, christiani Fz 

nhania dietittant, proar us in eorum ecclesiam. solen ter numine 
orato discessit, Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras observes, that it was on 
Christmas day, and his assertion is rt consistent since the 
‘ } of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on t 
doy (the 6th of Janna the nativity and the baptism oft ur 

e Romans. xs ignorant as their brethren of tlre rea 

xed e solemn festival to the 25t of December 

or winter solstice, when the pagans annually cele { irth 
of the Sun. See Bincham's Antiquities of the Christian church, 1. 
xX 1. and Beausobre, List. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. ii. p 
69 700 


lof 


Constantius. 

The situation of Julian re quired a vig- 
resolution. He had \ 
discovered from inte reept d letters, that *'®™tius. 
his adversary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that 
of the monarch, had again exeited the 
vade the provinces of the west. The position of two 
magazines, of them collected on the banks of the 
lake of Constance, the other formed at the foot of the 
Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of two ar- 
mies; and the size of those magazines, each of which 
consisted of six hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or 
rather flour,* was a threatening evidence of the strength 
and numbers of the enemy, who prepared to surround 
Sut the imperial legions were still in their dis- 
tant quarters of Asia; the Danube was feebly guarded ; 
ind if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the 
important provinces of Illyricum, he might expect that 
a people of soldiers would resort to his standard, and 
that the rich mines of gold and silver would contribute 
to the expenses of the civil war. He proposed this 
bold enterprise to the assembly of the 
spired them with a just confidence in their general, and 
exhorted them t their 


orous and immediate 





barbarians to in- 


one 


him. 


| . 
soidaiers; Mm- 


in themselves; and maintain 


reputation, of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to 
their fellow-citizens, and obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was received with the loudest accla- 
mations, and the same troops which had taken up arms 
igainst Constantius, when he summoned them to leave 


Gaul, 1 declared with alacrity, that they would fol- 
low Julian to the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. 
The oath of fidelity was administered; and the sol- 
lashing their shields, and pointing their drawn 
swords to their throats, devoted themselves, with hor- 
rick imprecations, to the service of a leader whom they 
celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror 
the This 
seemed to be dictated by affecti 
was singly opp 


aiers, ¢c 


Germans.' solemn ¢ gement, which 
m rather than by duty, 


sed by Nebridius, who had been ad- 


mitted to the office of pretorian prefect. That faith- 
ful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights 
of Constantius in the midst of an armed and angr 
multitude, to whose fury he had almost fallen an hon 
able but useless sacrifice. After losing one of his 
hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the knees 
f the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered 
the prefect with his imperial mantle, and protecting 


his fol 


him from the zeal of lowers, dismissed him to 


his own house, with less respect than was perhaps due 
to the virtue of an enemy. The hich office of Nebri- 
lius s bes ed on Sallust; and the provinces of 
Gaul, which were v live from the intolerable 

pression of taves, er ved the mild id eqt itabl 
idministration of the frie | of Juli » WhO Was per- 


nitted to practise those vi ies which he had in tilled 
into the mind of his pupil. 
The hopes of Julian dey ed much pig mareh from 
less on the number of his t ps, than the Rhine into 
e celerit f | noti In the [yricum 


between Const tius and Ju 





z The public and secret negoci ~ 
inn, must be extracted, with « enution, from Jt nn himeelf 
Orat, ad S P. Q. Athen. p. 286.) I nius, (Orat. Parent. c. 5%. p 
27 Ammianus, (xx. 9.) Zosimus, (|. ili. p. 154.) and even Zonaras 
tom. te). xili. p. 20, 21, 22.) who t occas pears to have 
possesat d and ust eome valuable n é ils 
a Three hundred myriads, or thre miihons of m 
measure familar t Athenian ind w ont ‘ : 
modii. Julian explains, like a soldier and state n,t t 
of hie situation. and the necessity and adva i 0 n ensiv 
war, (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 266, 2- 
] ‘ i « i 4 
‘xi. 5 
ec He i i the pret whom 
‘ ius Anima 1 wit vagel 
‘ ¥ } an 4 
nity 0 Parent ) 
An ; ‘ ‘ 
Ww be posed on meelf New ew isquam 
dex, nec militaris rector lio « um preter merita suffragante, ad 
potiorem veniat gradum Ammiar xx > Absence did not 
. | weaken his regard for Sallus iwhbhose nau \. D. 363.) he he 
‘ noured the consuls 
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execution of a daring enterprise, he availed himself | ticipated the importance of the event, and diffused 
of every precaution, as far as prudence could suggest; | through the adjacent country the fame of a young hero, 


and where prudence could no longer accompany his| who advanced with ‘more than mortal spee 


sd at the 


steps, he trusted the event to valour and to fortune. | head of the innumerable forces of the west. Lucilian, 


In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and divi- | 
ded his army.* One body, which consisted of ten 
thousand men, was directed, under the command of | 
Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance through 
the midland parts of Rhetia and Noricum. A similar 
division of troops, under th orders of Jovius and Jovi- 
nus, prepared to follow the oblique course of the high- 
ways, through the Alps and the northern confines ot 
Italy. ‘he instructions to the generals were conceiv- 
ed with energy and precision: to hasten their march 
in close and compact columns, which, according to the 
disposition of the ground, might readily be changed 
into any order of battle; to secure themselves against 
the surprises of the night by strong posts and vigilant 
guards ; to prevent resistance by their unexpected arri- 
val; to elude examination by their sudden departure ; 
to spread the opinion of their strength, and the terror 
of | and to join their sovereign under the 
walls of Sirmium. For himself, Julian had reserved 
He selected 
active volunteers, resolved, 
like their leader, to cast behind them every hope of 
a retreat: at the head of this faithful band, he fearless- 
ly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or black 
forest, which of the Danube ;' 
and, for many days, the fate of Julian was unknown 
to the world. The secrecy of his march, his diligence, 
and vigour, surmounted every obstacle; he forced his 
way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course,* without 
reflecting whether he traversed the territory of the 
Romans or of the barbarians, and at length em«e rged, 
between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where he 
designed to embark his troops on the Danube. By a 
well-concerted stratagem, he seized a fleet of light 
brigantines," as it lay at anchor; secured a supply of 
coarse provisions, sufficient to satisfy the indelicate 
but voracious appetite of a Gallie army; and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube. ‘The 
labours of his mariners, who plied their oars with in- 
cessant diligence, and the steady continuance of a fa- 
vourable wind, carried his fleet above seven hundred 
miles in eleven days ;‘ and he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sir- 
mium, before his enemies could receive any certain in- 
telligence that he had left the banks of the Rhine. In 
the course of this long and rapid navigation, the mind 
of Julian was fixed on the object of his enterprise ; and 
though he accepted thi 


1s 


name ; 


a more difficult and extraordinary part. 


three thousand brave and 


conceals the sources 


deputation of some cities, 


which hastened to claim the merit of an early submis- 


sion, he passed before the hostile stations, which weré 
placed along the river, without indulging the t mpta- 
tion of signalizing an useless and 1ll-timed valour. 
‘The banks of the Danube were crowded on either side 
with spectators, who gazed on the military p mp, an- 


Ammianus 
motive, to 
f 


xxi, 8.) ascribes the same prattice, and the same 
Alexander the Great, and other skilful generals 


Chis wood wagsa part of the great Hereynian forest, which. in 


the time of Cwsar, stretched away from the country of the Rauraci 

Basil) into the boundless regions of tlie north. See Cluver. Germa 
nia Antiqua, |. tii. ¢. 47, 

_e¢ Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 53. p. 278, 279. with Greeory 
Nazianzen, Orat., iii. p. 68 Even t saint admires the speed and 
secrecy ot his mare \ modern divine might apply te the progress 
of Julian, the lines which were originally desizned for anothe I a 2S 
tute 

———o eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog, or ateep rough strait, rough, dense, or rare 
With head, hands, wings, or fee t, purenes his way 
And swima, or sinks, or wades, or } reepe, or flies 
In that interval tl Notitia pla s two or three fleets the Lau 
riacensis, (at Lauriacuin.or Lorch,) the Arlapensis. the M rinensis 
and mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii, who shi ild bea 
soctof marines. Sect. Iviil. edit. Labt 
Zosimus alone (1. iii. p. 156.) has specified this interesti gcircum 
. mnee Mamertinua, (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 6—8 who accompanied 
Jul 


in, as count of the sacred largessea, describes this voyage ina 


florid and picturesque manner, challenges Triptolemus and the Ar 
KOnauts of Greece, &e 


who, with the rank of general of the cavalry, com- 
manded the military powers of Hlyricum, was alarm- 
ed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he 
could neither reject nor believe. He had taken some 
slow and irresolute measures for the purpose of col- 
lecting his troops; when he was surprised by Dagala- 
iphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he 
landed at Bononia, had pushed forwards with some 
ight infantry. The captive general, uncertain of his 
life or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, and 
conducted to the presence of Julian; who kindly rais- 
ed him from the ground, and dispelled the terror and 


lamazement which seemed to stupify his faculties. 


But Lucilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than 
he betrayed his want of diser tion, by presuming to 
admonish his conqueror, that he had rashly ventured, 
with a handful of men, to expose his- person in the 
midst of his enemies. ‘ Reserve for your master 
Constantius these timid remonstrances,”’ replied Juli- 
an, with a smile of contempt; ** when L gave you my 
purple to kiss, I received you not as a counsellor, but 
as a suppliant.” Conscious that suecess alone could 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could com- 
mand success, he instantly advanced, at the head of 
three thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest and 
most popular city of the Illyrian provinees. As he 
entered the long suburb ef Sirmium, he was received 
by the joyful acclamations of the army and people ; 
who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers 
in their hands, conducted their acknowledged sov- 
ereign to his imperial residence. ‘Two days were de- 
voted to the publie joy, which was celebrated by the 
games of the Cireus ; but, early on the morning of the 
third day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass 
of Sueci, in the defiles of mount Hemus; which, al- 
most in the midway between Sirmium and Constanti- 
nople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by 
an abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle de- 
clivity on the side of the latter.* The defener U* this 
important post was intrusted to the brave Nevitta; 
who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, 
successfully executed the plan of the march and june- 
tion which their master had so ably conceived.! 

The homage which Julian obtained, 
from the fears or the inclination of the 
people, extend d far beyond the immediate effeet of 
his arms.™ "The prefectures of Italy and [lyricum 
were administered by ‘Taurus and Florentius, who 
united that important office with the vain honours of 
the consulship; and as those magistrates had retired 
with precipitation to the court of Asia, Julian, who 
ld not always restrain the levity of his temper, 
stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the acts of the 
year, the epithet of fugitive to the names of the two 
The provinces which had been deserted by 
first magistrates acknowledged the authority of 
an emperor, who, conciliating the qualities of a sol- 
dier with those of a philosopher, was equally admired 
in the eamps of the Danube, and im the cities of Greece. 
Irom his palace, or, more properly, from his head- 
uarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed to 
principal cities of the empire a laboured apology 
for his own conduct; published the secret despatches 
of Constantius ; and solicited the judgment of mankind 
between two competitors, the one of whom had ex- 


He justifies his 
cause. 


consuls. 


ter 





tule 


k The description of Ammianus, which might be supported by 
collateral evidenre, ascertains the precise situation of the 4ugustie 
Succorum, or passes of Succi. M. D'Anville from the trifling re- 
sembl eof names, has placed them between Sardicea and Naissus, 
For my own justification, [am obiged to mention thewaly error 
which I have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable 
reourat er 


| Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewherc, Ammianus 
(xxi. &, 9, 10.) still supplies the series of the narrative. 


m Ammian.xxi, 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent. ¢. 54. p. 279, 280. 
Zosimus, |. iii. p. 156, 157, 
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pe and the other had invited, the barbarians." Ju- 
i 


an, Whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach | 


of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument as 
well as by arms, the superior merits of his cause ; and 
to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in those of 
His epistle to the senate and people of 
Athens ° seems to have been dictated by an elecant en- 
thusiasm; which prompted him to submit his actions 
and his Athenians of his 
owt times, with the same humble deference, as if he 
had been pleading, in the days of Aristides, before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. His appli ation to the 
senate of Rome, which was still permitted t 
the titles of imperial was aor 
forms of the expiring republic. An assembly was 
summoned by ‘Tertullus, prefect of the city ; the epis- 
tle of Julian was read 
ter of Italy, his elair 
senting voice. His 
ef Constantine, and 


composition. 


motives to the degenerate 





o bestow 


power, eable to tl 


re 


; and as he appeared to be mas- 
Ai 


1S- 


admitted without a 
of the 
invective ava 


the vices of Constantius, were heard with less 


ns were 
»blique 


his 


censure innovations 


Y) 


issitonate 


} 
een presel 


e, as if Julian had 


faction; and the senat 


unanimously exc! , ** Respect, we beseech you, 
the author of your own for 7} An artful expres- 


\ tune. = 
sion, which, according to the chance of wa 


Lime 


r, might be 


differently explained ; as a manly reproof of the in- 
gratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering confession, 
that a single act of such benefit to the state ought t 


atone for all the failings of Constantius, 

The intelligence of 
rapid progress of Julian w 
transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, 
had obtained some respite fi Pe Dis- 
guising the anguish of his under the semblance 
of contempt, Constantius professed his intention of re- 
giving chace to 


Hostile prep the march and 


prey 
tions 


ira 


speedily 


om the 
soul 


rsian waft, 


turning into Europe, and of Julian; 


for he never spoke-of this military expedition in any 
other light than that ofa hunting party... In the camp 
of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design 


to his army ; slightly mentioned the cuilt and rashness 
ind ventured to assure that if the 
mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the field, 
they would be 
and the irresistible weicht of their shout of onset 


of the Cesar ; them, 


unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, 


speech of the emperor was received with military 
plause, and Theodotus, the president of the council of 
Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adulation, that Azs 
city might be adorned with the head of the vanqui 


rebel.’ A chosen detachment was despatched away 


in post-waggons, to secure, if it were yet possible, the 
pass of Succi; the reeruits, the horses, the arms | 


the magazines which had 


nh prepared against Sap 
were appropriate d to the service of the civil war; and 

















the domestic victories of Constantius inspired his par- 
tisans with the most sanguine assurances of succes 
The notary Gaudentius had occupied in his name the 
provinces of Africa; the subsistence f Rome was in- 
tercepted ; and the distress of Julian was incr i 
an unexpected event, which m gt nave bet p - 
tive of fatal conse quences. Julian had receive the 

n Julian. ad S. P. Q. At mi asserts t he 
tercepted the letters of Consta ustot W : r Lib 5 
as positively affirms, that he read t ‘ s ma etr 
and the cities Yet Ammianus (xxi. 4.) expresses lhimeel!( w 
and candid hesitation, +i foma@ s us admittenda est ¢ Hy 
cifies, however. an lutercepte tter from Vadomair to ¢ tant 
which supposes an intimate corresponucnce etween them Cwsat 
tuus disciplinum non het 

o Zosimus mentions his epistlesto the Athenians, the Corinthians 
and the Lacedamonians rh substance was probably the sa 
though the address was properly varted The « At 
nians ie still extant », 268—QR7 nd as affori n 
information, It deserves tl s of the Abt I . 
(Pref. 4 Histoire de Jo 2 nd ia e of the be : 
festos to be found i 

p Auctori tuo ret Amn x } ! 
amusing enough to os ‘ ) icts Os y 
flattery ard fear mee st a) 

qT anqu mm venaticam predam caperet: hoe ¢ nad ie lum 
suorum metum sul ind bat Ammian. X\ 

r See the speech and preparations in Ammianus, xxi. 12 Che vile 
Theodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pare i from the 


is wish of diminishing hie ene 
iis friends. ld 


merciful conqueror, who signified | 


mies, and increasing the number of xxii 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| 
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submission of two legions and a cohort of archers, who 
wefe stationed at Sirmium; but he suspected, with 
reason, the fidelity of th troops, which had been 
distinguished by the emperor; and it was thought ex- 
pedient, under the pretence of the exposed state of the 
Gallie frontier, to dismiss them from the most impor- 
They 1, with reluctance, 
confines of Italy 
LY, 
} 


solved, oY 


ae 


tant scene of action. advance 
yut as they dreaded the 
of the 


one ot 


as far as thi 
ler oth of the 


Is, they re 


Ww and the iV flerceness 


the instigation of 





their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the ban- 
ners of Constantius on the walls of that impre enable 
city. The vigilanee of Julian perceived at once the 


and the nece 


By his ord 


uid the siege of Aqui- 


extent of tl 
an Immediate’ remedy. 
a part of the 


ssity of applying 


. Jovinus led back 


: Ver » 
army into Italy; 








Ww rine with diligence, and prosecute d 
vigour But the legionaries, who seemed have re 
jected the yok { aise pline, conducted t defe 
{ the pl ce with skill and perseverance ; vited tl 
rest of Ttaly ) itate the example of their ¢ irace 
nd Toyalty theedtoned the retreat of allan: if fe 
she be ft ‘ yield to the superi I é i 
the arm! { east 

But the hi vy of Julian was pre- 
ut enath « 
served fr the cruel alternative, which Constautis 
he pathet \ iment f stroy o A.D. % 
} j - Nov 
yr belng hil { destrove i e SPa- 
sonable de hot ¢ nst us delivered the Roman em- 
pire ft 1 the « i 1 ‘ lwar. The approach of 
vinter could not detain the monarch at Antioch ; and h 
favourites durst not opr e hi inpatient desire of re- 
venor A slicht feve r, Which was perh ips oecasione ! 
by the ritation of his spirits, was increased by th 
fatioues of the rnev nd Constantius w obliced 
» halt at the little town of Mopsucrene, twelve mil 
eyon Tarsus, where hee expired, iftera si rt il ‘ 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-tf i 
of h eign.' His genuine character, which wa 
pose t pride ad eal ess, of ne ana 
eity, has beent y displays the preceding 
é é ts The io r ( 
con erable objeet in the 
- but as pe ierit can 
f posterity, the wt of tl 
dismisse from the world, 
iherited the defects, without 
Sefore Constants s expired, 
he is said to have named Jt for his suecessor: nor 
loes it seem improbable, that his anxious concern for 
tY fate I y ’ I tender wife, whom he left 
Vith ¢ nay t Valle ! mou 
er t er passi s of hatre i I re KE u- 
sepilus ind ft pity ~ cl es, ™m é j tte 
to pri I much \ ect i 
I 
i r em] ; out el I i ‘ were rejected, 
ith ¢ in y whi w abl 1 the 
‘ {two ¢ ‘ k we 
= ' e Ju every \ j 
ti ‘ ( Vn for his Vice The 
y des , | t prince, who had t rmed three 
ent I rainst Thrace, were prevented by 
} fort e event. Without shedding the blood ot 
tellow- ns, he escape the ungvers of ad byt 
i cot ct equired th dvantawe f 1 complete 
victory Impat visit the place of his birth, and 
Ay n x Ile a to des e, Ww superfluous 

t orm 4 é ge { Aq Ww is OCCA 

n i ( gory N nzen (Orat 

f aact . ' t W 1 of Constan 

sure ctor I ' wit & appearar 

‘ ’ t proc bio fore v rein t 

ab ti sententia d rep 1 Amm 

li ] et f y « ted Ammianu 
xxi. I4 ! nd w dt le detest é 
( ) ) f J n Of 
of hi Ihe | Va euta ‘ { 
the nper 1 ired and promoted J i p. 69. and 
Orat. xX!. p ’ 8 tLimpro le in itself patil vith 
he | verbal t ument, w idential considerations might 

dictate in the muments of his iile 
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the new ¢ vapiti il of the agg | he advanced from Nais- |} 
sus through the mountains of Hamus, and the cities | 

f'Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the distance 
of sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to 
receive him; and he made his triumphal entry amidst | 
the dutiful aeclamations of the soldiers, the people, 
nate. An innumerable multi- | 
pressed around him with eager re- 


Julian enters and the se 


Constantinople, 


Dec. 11 


tude 
and 
when they observed the 
of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had v 
the barbarians of Germany, and w ho had now traversed, 


were 
small sta 


perhaps disappointed 
ture 


spect $ 
and simple garb 
vanquished 


in a successtul career, the w hole continent of EK urope of 
from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bos- | 
phorus." A few days afterwards, when the remains 
of the deceased emperor were landed in the harbour, 
the subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected | 
humanity of their sovereign. On foot, without his |} 
diadem, and ¢lothed in a mourning habit, he accompa- 
nied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, where the body was deposited ; ind if thes« 


marks of respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute 


to the birth and dignity of his imperial kinsman, the | 
tears of Julian professed to the world, that he had for- 
got the injuries, and remembered only the obligations, 
w i he had received from Constantius.* As soon 
is the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death 
ol the emperor, they opene d the gates of the city, and, | 
by the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an | 
and is acknow. €28Y pardon from the prudence or lenity 


of Julian; 
of his age 


I 


ledged by the who, in the 


thirty-second year 


w empire » acquire the disputed pos- 


session of the man empire.’ 


Mis civil gover Philos phy had i structed Julian to 
ment, and pri: compare the advantages of action and 
vere retirement; but the elevation of his 
birth, and the accidents of his life, never allowed him 


of choice. He might perhaps sincerely 
have preferred the groves of th 
ciety of Athens; he 
will, and afterwards by 
to expose his person and 


pe rial greatness 5 


the freedom 
icademy, and the so- 
Wi nstr it first by the 
the injustice, of © 


but iS ci ined, 
onstantius, 
ingers of 


yuntable to 


fame to the ad im- 


and t 


Inake himself acc 


the world, and to posterity, for the happiness of mul- 
lions. Julian recollected with terror the observations 
of his master Plato,* that the o yvernment of our flocks 


and herds is always committed to beings of a superior 
epecies ; and that the conduct of nations requires and 
deserves the celestial powers of the rods or ol the 
genii. From this principle he ustly concluded, that 
the man who presumes 1 reion, should aspire to the 
perfection of the divine nature ; that he should purify 
his soul trom her mortal ; | terrest! | part, that he 
sh nuld ¢ xtinguish his appe tites, ¢ nliohte n his under- 
standing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild 
beast, which, according to the lively metaphor of A ris- 


totle.° seldom fails to ascend the throne of 1 despot. 














The throne of Julian, which the death of Constantius 
In deser g the triumph of Julian, Ammianus 1, 2.) as- | 

sumes tl ofty tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Orat | 
Parent. c. . p. LA! sinks » the grave simplicity of an historian 

z The funeral of Constantius is described by Ammianus, (xxi. 16 
Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat.iv 119.) Mamertinus, (in Panegyr. Vet 
xi. 27.) Libanius, (Orat. Parent. c. lv », 223.) and Philostorgius. (1! 
vi. c. 6., with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 265 These writers, and | 
their followers, pagans, catholics, Arians, beheld with ve ry ditferent 
eyes both the dead and the living emperor 

y The day and year of tl irth of Julian, are not perfectly ascer.- | 
tained I'he day is probably the sixth of November, and the vear | 
must be either 331 or 332. ‘Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p 693 Ducange, Fam. Byzantin p. 50 | have pref ferred the ear 
lier date. | 

z Julian himself (p. 253—267.) has expressed these philosophical 
ideas with much ¢ ue and some affectation, ina very elaboraté 
enistie to Themistius he Abbe de Bleterie, (tom. ii p. 146 109%. 
who has given an elegant translatior s inclined to believe that it 
was the celebrated Themistius, whose orations are still extant 


e Julian ad Themist. p. 252 Petavius (not. p. 95.) observes that 
this passage is taken from the fourth book De Leyibus; but either Ju 
lian quoted from memory, or his MSS. were different from ours 
Xenophon opens the Cyropedia with a similar reflection. 

‘Oo avipworow me “ rriiurs x Aristot D 
Julian, p. 261 The MS. of Vossius, unsatisfied with a sing tne ast. } 


affords the stronger reading of 
polisin may warrant 


sapes, Which the experience of des 
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phic emperor imposed on himself. 
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fixed on an independent basis, was the seat of reason, 
of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He despised the 
honours, renounced the pleasures, and discharged with 
incessant diligence the duties, of his exalted station ; 
and there were few among his subjects who would 
have consented to relieve him from the weight of the 
diadem, had they been obliged to submit their time and 
their actions to the rigorous laws which their philoso- 
One of his most 
intimate friends,* wao had often shared the frugal sim- 
plicity of his table, has remarked, that his light and 


| sparing diet (which was usually of the vegetable kind) 


left his mind and -body always free and active, for the 
various and import ant business of an author, a pontiff, 
a magistrate, a general, and a prince. In one and the 
same day, he gave audience to several ambassadors, 
and wrote, or dictated, a great number of letters to his 
generals, his c'vil magistrates, his private friends, and 
the different cities of his dominions. He listened to 
the memorials which had been received, considered 


| the subject of the petitions, and signified his intentions 
i; more 


rapidly than they could be taken in shorthand 


by the diligence of his secretaries. He possessed 


i such inflexibility of thought, and such firmness of at- 


tention, that he could employ his hand to write, his ear 
to listen, and his voice to dictate ; and pursue at onee 
three several trains ideas without hesitation, and 
without error. While his ministers reposed, the prince 
flew with agility from one labour to another, and, after 
a hasty dinner, retired into his library, till the public 
which he had appointed for the evening, 
summoned him to interrupt the prosecution of his 
The yer of the emperor was still less 
substantial than the former meal; his sleep was never 
by the fumes of indigestion ; and, except in 
the short interval of a marriage, which was the effect 
of policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never 
shared his bed with a female companion. He was 
awakened by the entrance of fresh secretaries, 
who had slept the preceding day; and his servants 
were obliged to wait alternately, while their indefati- 
aster allowed himself searcely any other re- 
freshment thé in the change of occupations. The pre- 
’ Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his 
their puerile taste for the games of 
the circus, under the specious pretepce of complying 
with the inclinations of the people; and they fre- 
quently remained the greatest part of the day, as idle 
spectators, and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till 


of 


business, 
sup] 


cloude d 


soon 


gab le n 


decessors of 


cousin, sadidend 


the ordinary round of twenty-four races* was com- 
pletely finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, who 
felt and professed an unfashionable dislike to these 
frivolous amusements, condescended to appear in the 


circus; and after bestowing a careless glance on five 
or six of the races, he hastily withdrew, with the im- 
patience of philosopher, who considered every mo- 


‘ 


men iS Lost, 


tine 


that was not devoted to the advantage of 
the improvement of his own mind.’ .By 


public, or 





Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. p. 310, 311, 312.) has 
given this interesting detail of the private life of Julian. He him- 
self (in Misopogon, p. 350.) mentions his vegetable diet, and upbraids 


the gross and sensual appetite of the people of Antioch, 
! Lectulus Vestalium toris purior, is the praise which Ma 





mertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. 13.) addresses to Julian himself. Liba- 
nius affirms, in sober peremptory language, that Julian never knew 
1 woman before his marriage, or after the death of his wife. (Orat. 
Parent. c. Ixxxviii. p. 313.) The chastity of Julian is confirmed by 
the impartial testimony of Ammianus, (xxv. 4.) and the partial si 


lenee of the christians. Yet Julian ironically urges the reproach of 


the people of Antioch, that he almost alw a? tximav, in Misopo 
gon. p. 345.) lay alone. This suspicious ener sion is explained by 
the Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist. de Jovien, tom. ii. p 103—109, with 
candour and ingenuity 

See Salmasiusad Sueton. in Claud. c. xxi A twenty-fifth race, 
or missus, was added, to complete the oumber of one hundred cha 
riots, four of which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agtaboad flumina currus 

[t appears that they rau five or seven times round the Meta, (Sueton 


in Domitian. ¢. 4.) and (from the measure of the Cireus Maximus at 
Rome, the Hippodrome at Constantinople, &c.) it might be about a 
four-mile 

f Julian. P 
Roman people by reading his despatches during the actual race. 
ged their taste, or his own, 


course 


in Misopogon, 340. 


Julius Cawsar had offended the 
Au- 


gustus indu by his constant attention to 








294 THE 
this avarice of time, he seemed to protract the short, 
duration of his reign; and if the dates were less se-| 
curely ascertained, we should refuse to believe, that 
only ‘sixteen months elapsed between the death of 

Constantius and the departure of his 
successor for the Persian war. The ac- 
tions of Julian can only be preserved by 
the care of the historian ; but the portion 
of his voluminous writings, which is still extant, re- 
mains of the application, as well 
of the genius, of the empire. The Misopogon, the Ce- 
sars, several of his orations, and } 


December, 

A. D. 361 
March, 

A. D. 3603. 








as a monument as 
iis el iborate we rk 
in the 
Jong nights of the two winters, the former of which he 
le, and the Antioch. 

The reformation of the imperial! court 


against the christian religion, were compose 


passed at Constantinop latter at 


Reformation of 


ve iluce. was ¢ 


1} me of the first and most necessary 
acts of the government of Julian.¢ Soon after hi 
trance into the palace of Constantinople, he had oce 
sion for the of a barber. An officer n 


cently dressed, immediately presented himself. 


oC 
i- 


iagnifi- 


“Tt 


service 


is a harber,’’ exclaimed the prince, with affected sur- 
prise, “that I want, and not a receiver-general of the 
finances.””® He questioned the man concerning the 


profits of his employment; and was informed, that 


besides a large salary and some valuable perquisites, 
he enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty servants, and 
as many horses. A thousand barbers, a thousand ¢ p- 
bearers, a thousand cooks, were distributed in the se- 


veral offices of luxury; and the mber of eunuchs 
could be compared only with the insects of a summer’s 
day.' The monarch who resigned to his sul 

superiority of merit and virtue, was distinguished by 
the oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, his 
buildings, and his train. The stately palaces erected 
by Constantine and his sons, were decorated with 
many-coloured marbles, and ornaments of massy gold. 
The most exquisite dainties were procured, to gratify 
their pride, rather than their taste; birds of the most 
distant climates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits 
out of their natural season, winter roses, and 
snows.* The wd of the palace sure 
passed the expense of the legions; yet the smallest 
part of this costly multitude was subservient to the 
use, or even to the splendour, of the throne. The 
monarch was disgraced, and the people was injured, 
by the creation and sale of an infinite number of ob- 
scure and even titular employments; and 


ects the 


Summer 


daomestic cr 


the most 
worthless of mankind might purchase the | 
being maintained, without the 
from the public revenue The 


privileve 
of 





necessity 


waste of an 


household, the increase of fees and perquisites, which 
were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes 


which they extorted from those who 


feared their en- 


mity, or solicited their favour, suddenly enriched these 
haughty menials. They abused their fortune, without 
considering their past or their future condition; and 


their rapine and venality could bi equall d only by the 
extravagance of their d Their 
were embroidered with ¢@ 1, their tables were served 
with delicacy and pr h 


¥ 
would have ec 


aissipations. siiken robe 


uses wi ich tey 
built for their own use, 








vered the f mn 

of an ancient consul; and the most honourable citi- 
the important tn ness of the circus, for which he professed the 
Warinest inclin Rueton Auguat. c. xiv 

¢ The reformation of the palac s described by Ammiannus, (xxii 
4.) Libauins, (Orat. Parent inti. p. QR, 4 Mamertinus Pa 
negyr. Vet, xi. 11 Socrates, (1. iii. ec. 1 Fe r m 

c p. 24 

bh Ego non rat alem juasi sed tonsorem ciri. Zonaras uses 
the less natural image t Yet ane er of the fina 
who w s ed wi might sire and obtain the onours 
oft at te 

MM 
{x . x 

Cc * Py ? 2 vi 
are the original words of | inius, w ! have faithfully quoted 
lest I should be suspected of magnif g the abuses of the roy 
household 

k The expressions of Mamertinue are lively and forcible Quir 
etiam prandiorum et cenarum laboratas magnitudines Romanus po 


sitissime d 


pulns sensit 
estimarentur 


Tis pould, We 


cum qu 
miracula avium, longinqui maris pisces, alien tempo 
live nives, hyberne rose. 


apes non gustu sed difficultati 


DECLINE 


} sant wits tue 
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zens were obliged to dismount from their horses, and 
respectfully to salute an eunuch whom they met on the 
publie highway. ‘The luxury of the palace extited 
the contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually 
slept on the ground; who yielded with reluctance to 
the indispensable calls of nature; and who placed his 
vanity, not in emulating, but in despising, the pomp 
of royalty. By the total extirpation of a mischiet 
which was magnified even beyond its real extent, li 
was impatient to relieve the distress, and to appease 
| mit of the people ; | with le 
weight of taxes, if they convinced 
that the fruits of their industry are appropriated to the 


of the state. Jut in the execution of tl 


the rmurs, who support 


uneasiness tne are 


service 


ilS Sa- 





lutary work, Julian is accused of proceeding with too 
much hast nd inconsiderate seve rity. by a single 
edict, he educed the palace of Constantin ple to an 
immense desert, and dismissed with ignominy the 
whole train of slaves and de pe ndents,' without provid- 
ing any just, or least benevolent, exceptions, for the 
ue, the services, or the poverty, of the faithful do- 
mest of the imperial family. Such indeed was the 

per of Julian, who seldom re colleeted the funda- 
mental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is placed 
it an equal distance between the opposite vices. The 
splendid and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the 
curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which had 
appeared so ridiculous in the person of Constantine, 
were consistently rejected by his philosophic succes- 
sor. But with the fopperies, Julian aflected to re- 
nounce the decencies, of dress; and seemed to value 
himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. In 
a satirical performance, which was designed for the 
public eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails, and tho 
inky b kness of his hands; protests, that although 


the « reatest irt of his body was covere d with hair, 

















the use of the razor was confined to his head alone; 
and celebrates, with visible complacency, the shaggy 
and populous™ be urd, which he fondly cherished, after 
the exa le of the philosophers of Greece. Had Ju- 
llan con lted the nple ictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the at- 
fectation of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

gut the work of public reformation Chamber of jus 
would have remained imperfect, if Julian tice 
h y corrected the abuses, without punishing the 
erimes { his predece ssor’s relon. “ We are w de- 
ive ys he, in a familiar letter to one of his in- 
timate f nds ‘we are now urpris sly delivered 
from tl! V cious jaw f the Hydra." I do not 
nean to apply that epithet to my ther Constantius. 
He ji m ; may the eartlf lie light on his head! 
sut | urtful and « favourite tudied to deceive 
ind exasperate a prince, w sé mildness can- 
not | Dp ed with e effort f adulati It i 
not, he we my intent t tevent se men shonid 
be oppres they are accused, and they shall enjoy 
the benefit of a fair and impartial trial To condnet 
this inquiry, Julian named six judges of the highest 
rank in the state d army; and as he wished to escape 
the reproach of condemning hi pers nal enemies, he 
fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, on the 
Asiatic side of t Bosphorus ; and transferred to the 
‘ommis ‘ an absolute power to pronounce and 


Ve self w used of bestow! whole wns on the 
e wn t ’ t Pol t 117 I us con 
tents d hut positive de f the t.w seem 
i i,t t ‘ erly ( 5 tiu ] an | v 
ever, nay e to some unknown u tance 

In the Misor ; e draws very si ilar picture 
of himse it ollowing words str y « 
\ * ' 

‘ t é 1 fr of 
the Abbe de la Bie ead ed } 1, in the name of Fre na 
tion, not to translate this passage, so offensive to rd ( 
Hist. de Jovien, tor ii. p. 94 Like I ave ¢ ted 1 self 
with a transient allusion: but the tle animal wl j in nar 
is a beast familiar to man, and signifies love 

Julian, epist. xxiii. p. 389. He uses the worde = xeQmrov udp 
in writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like hinisell, was conver 


Greek poets 
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execute their final sentence, without 


out appeal. 


delay, and with- 
The office of president was exercised by 


the vou rable prefect of the east, a second Sallust, 
whose virtu conciliated the esteem of Greek so- 
phists, and of christian bishops. He was assisted by 
the eloquent Mamertinus,? one of the consuls elect, 
whose mt rit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful evi- 


his own appl But the civil wisdom of 


ce nce ¢ i V’} 


use. 


two magistrates was overbalanced by the ferocious 
violence of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and 
Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have seen | 
with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was 


secret of the commission ; the 
leaders of the Jovian and Hercu- 


suppose d to possess thie 


armed and the angry 





lian bands encompassed the tribunal; and the judges 
were alternately swayed by the laws of justice, and by 
the clamours of faction. 
ealsheabel af The chamberlain Eusebius, who had 
the innocent and so long abused the favour of Constan- 
the tius, exptated, by an ionominious death, 
the insolence, the corruption, and cruelty, of his servile 
reieon. The executions of Paul and Apodemius (the 
former of whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an 
inadequate atonement by the widows and orphans of 
so many hundred Romans, whom those legal tyrants 
had betrayed and murdered. But justice herself (if 
we may use the pathetic expression of Ammianus° ) 
ppeared to weep over the fate of Ursulus, the trea- 
surer of the empire; and his blood accused the ingra- 
titude of Julian, whose distress had been seasonably 
relieved by the intrepid liberality of that honest minis- 
ter. The r t i t! soldu rs, Whom he had provi f 1 
by his indiscretion, was the cause and the excuse of 
his death; and the emperor, deeply wounded by his 
own reproaches, and those of the publie, offered some 
consolation to the family of I rsulus, by the restitution 


of his confiseated fortunes. Before the end of the year 
in which t] had been adorned with the ensigns of 
the prefecture ( Iship,* Taurus and Florentius 
were reduced to implore the clemency of the 1Inexora- 
ble tribunal of Chalcedon. The former was banished 
Vercellw in Italy, and a sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against the latter. A wise prince should have 
rewarded the crime of Taurus: the faithful minister, 
when he was no longer able to opps the progress of 
rebel, had taken refuge in the e t of is benefac- 
tor and his lawful sovereion. Butt eg ilt of floren- 
tlus justife 1 the eve \ ithe jt loves ; and is escape 
served t iy th ' i f Julian; who no- 
blw checked the interested dilicenc oft an nfi r d 
refused to le what place concealed the wretehed fu- 
mitive from his just resentment.' Some mofhth {ter 
the tribunal of Chalcedon had bee i lved, the pre- 
tori vi rent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, and 
Art us ke of Eevnt. were execut it Antioch 
Arte! S re it ert 1 cor ty nt ota 
I V ts ‘ the | fect of 
} 
< I ly I [ i tou 
p. 69 I \ it ' s Sa convenient ¢ 
the I 8 t ‘ 1 of the clirist 
t s N t ed is 
has ce \ « ‘ t = ‘ ous 1 
the Abbe d B ie, \ eJ t 
M r ' t mper x f estowing e offices 
< treasurer i f ; te 
Ac ike himeel!lt Yet Ammiint “ ‘x ' non t 
ministers of J ‘ ru mer rat et } 
17 iY { 1 re dby Amm 
nus (x i yl 7) ] t 74. p 
4) 
I } vero ne i t vide 1 ia I inius 
2 l¢ t 
ict spect Ww illent f e venerable names of ‘ 
ve It ‘ ) | i seandalize 
i Dupin a¢ ynsu! | 
s. ‘I minons of at Kl \ roba Kk ( 
é 1 ence ent ott ens v 1 
\ xx 
a t) ent of Art 1 i ] 
[ ' LA { and \V ‘ l j re f 
Arte em t ’ y i 
aiM f } le ( , dl he onour 1 
sa martyr ut ase siastical hist ittests, that he was not 
only atyrar ut \ t is not altogether easy to justify this in 
liscreet prom Me Eccles vii. p. 1319 
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| great provinee. Gaudentius had long practised the 
| arts of calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
| ever the person of Julian himself. Yet the circum- 
|stances of their trial and condemnation were so un- 


skilfully managed, that these wicked men obtained, in 
the public oO per the glory of suffering for the ob- 
| stinate loyalty with which they had supported the 
| cause of Constantius. The rest of his servants were 
| protected by a general act of oblivion; and the *y were 
I left to « njoy with impunity the bribes which they had 
| acce pted, either to defend the oppresse d, or to oppress 
the This measure, which, on the soundest 
principles of policy, may deserve our approbation, was 
executed in a manner which seemed to degrade the 
majesty of the throne. Julian was tormented by the 
importunities of a multitude, particul: urly of Egy ptia ns, 
who loudly demanded the gifts whic h they had im- 
prudently or illegally bestowed; he foresaw the end- 
less prosecution of vexatious suits; and he engaged a 
promise, which ought always to have been sacred, that 
if they would repair to Chi 1lcedon, he would meet them 
in person, to hear and determine their complaints. But 
18 soon as they were landed, he issued an absolute or- 
ich prohibited the watermen from transporting 
any Egyptian to Constantinople; and thus detained 
his disappointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till their 
patience and money being utterly exhausted, they were 

» return, with indignant murmurs to their na- 
count or 


friendless. 


obliged t 
tive 
The numerous army of spi s, of avents, 
id informers, enlisted by C 
to secure the repose of one man, and to interrupt that 
of millions, was immediately disbanded by his gene- 
successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, 
and gentle in his punishments; and his contempt of 
treasol the result of judgment, of vanity, and of 

onscious of superior merit, he was per- 
suaded that few among his subjects would dare to meet 


Clemeney of 
Julian. 


onstantius 


rous 


courage. C 


him in the field, to attempt his life, or even to seat 
themselves on his vacant throne. The philosopher 
could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent; and the 


hero could despise the ambitious projects which sur- 
passed the fortune or the abilities of the rash conspi- 
A citizen of Ancyra had prepared for his own 
le sarment; and this indiscreet action, which, 
reign of Constantius, would have been con- 
asa capital offe nce,’ was re porte d to Julian by 
i private enemy. The 
after making some inquiry into the rank and 


use a pur} 
unde r the 
sidered 
the officious importunity of : 


y ») 
monarch, 


character of his rival, despatched the informer with a 
present of a pair of purple slippers, to complete the 





1 nificence of his imperial habit. A more dangerous 
conspiracy was formed by tén of the domestie guards, 
vho had resolved to assassinate Julian in the field of 
exerci near Antiocl Their intemperance revealed 
their cuilt; and they were conducted in chains to the 
ence of t ured sovereign, who, after a lively 
presentation of wickedness and folly ef their en- 

t inst f a death of torture, which they de- 
ed and expected ronouneced a sentence of exile 

he two principal offenders. The only instance 

h Julian s yed to depart from his accustomed 

y, was the execution of a rash youth, who, 

with ble hand, had aspired to seize the reins of 
"But youth was the son of Marcellus, the 





of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the 
Gallie war, had deserted the standard of the Cesar, 
1 tl epublic Without appearing to indulge his 
resentment, Julian might easily eonfound the 
the f the fa buat he was recon- 

= Ar ian. xxii. i\ 3 ! indthe ex 7 0 

s mt. x g Ge f Conm I ! 

< 
I M a r G é Ae 
sft Ss, ¢. XIV we s i. p. 418, 4 ses this 
minu and by s 3 that actio € most fr 
Terent in our ¢ s, might excite. in a Roman mind, tire idea of 
wilt nee er I 8 strance 11M ye supported by a strange 
misapprehension ¢ e Engiis iws, “‘chez une nation . oud 
endu de ! A sant i erta persoun _ 
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ciled by the distress of Marcellus, and the liberality of | title of senators, acknowledged themselves the mem- 


the emperor endeav: ured to heal the wound which had 


been inflicted by the hand of justice.’ 
Julian was a 


His love of free- 





dom and the ree Vantages of freedom. | 
public he had imbibed the 


sages and heroes: 


on the caprice of a ty 


his life 


ul 


\s 


t insensible 


nie 


Ss 


and fortunes had depe 
id when he 
mortified 


of tl 


ym his studi 


1e ad 


spirit ol ancien 


nd 
ided 


ascended the 


DY re 


the 


throne, his pride was somet 
flection, that the slaves who would not 
his defects were not worthy to applai 
He sincerely abhorred the system of ori 








dare to censure 
id his virtues. 


ental de Spotisin, 




















which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits of | Greece excited t most tender compas- ree: i 
fourscore years, had established in the empire. A mo-/| sion in the mind of Julian; which kindled into rapture 
tive of superstition prevented the execution of the de-| when he ( ected the g , the | es, and the men 
sign which Julian had frequently meditated, of relieving | supé » heroes and to g who had bequeathed t 
his head from the weight of a costly diadem;°* but he | the | t posterity the monuments of their geniu 
absolutely refused the title of dominus, or lord,‘ a word | the example eir v He relieved the distres 
which was grown so familiar to the ears of the Ro-| and 3 red the beauty, of e cities of Epirus 
mans, that they no longer remembered its servile and | Pelopo 5 Athe knowledged him for he 
humiliating origin. The office, or rather the name, of | benefactor; At , for | deliverer. The prid 
consul, was cherished by a prince who contemplated | Cori , agall sing from her ruins with the | 
with reverence the ruins of the republic ; and the same | Oi Roman « Vy, exaclk i tribute from the djace 
behaviour which had been assumed by the prudence OL | re] cs, tor e purpose ol lraying the imes 
Augustus, was adopted by Julian from choice and in-| the Isthmus, which were celebrated in the hithe 
A. D. 363. clination. On the calends of January, at) tre with e ull r of bears and pa ‘ I'y 
Jan. 1 break Ol day, the new consuls, M umer- | this t ( t i Kt i ol D pi l f Aro 
tinus and Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute tlre | \ i t fron ‘ iot 
emperor. As soon as he was informed of thei - | Sacre lice of perpe ig the Olympic, Pyt 
proach, he leaped from his throne, eagerly advanced | an, and Nem rain ( ned aj xem] 
to meet them, and compelled the blushing magistrates Th imunity of Elis Delphi was respect 
to receive the demonstrations of his affected humility. | the Corinthians ; but the poverty of Ar temy 
From the palace they proceeded to the senate. The |insolence of oppression ; feeb ; 
emperor, on foot, marched before their lit ers ; ad the its deputte we llence ‘ { 
gazing multitude admired the image of ancient times, | mag WW eem 
or secretly blamed a conduct, which, in their eyes, de- | t i e cal in W e ‘ \ 
graded the majesty of the purple. But the behav ft e, Julian! e 
of Julian was uniformly upported. During the i t t t ‘ f \ 
of the Circus, he had, imprudently or designedly, per- St v ( ‘ fi 
formed the manumission of a slave in the presence ol f Li ‘ fA ‘ 
the consul. The moment he was reminded that oLy M i 
had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another magis- | conqu S 
trate, he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds I 
of g id; and embraced t 1is pub ic occa m ot dec l t we 
to the world, that he was subject, like the rest of his | pli é 
fellow-citizens, to the laws,‘ and even t e forms, é ie ‘ 4 . 
the republic. ‘The spirit of his administration, i e tv it W 
regard for the place of his nativity, induced J SS ae a mane 
confer on the senate of Constantinople the I - 
ours, privileges, and authority, which were st en- 4 
i . Pare Amm . ’ ‘ sian ¢ 
joye d DY the senate of ancient ltome.* A leg ii xii eg. 50 ‘ ‘ 
was introduced, and gradually established, tha 0-4 \ f ( 
14 Le F > / ve m I ay 
half of the national council had migrated int 1@ east: | jist 
and the despotic successors of Julian, accepting the Q els ‘ 
— a= . tne a ' ; tT) ‘ 
ie ee os oo ‘ . 
z The clemency of Julian, and the « y W ‘ j A me 
against his life at Antio scri Aismianu ) f N \ g Ww 
and Vales. ad loc.) and Li is. (Or P t.c. 99 
» According tO some, says Aristo s he is quoted ’ » J xxv. p. 4( I 2 
Themist p. 261. the form of solute v ment, the “ t ri ( ¢ ‘ 
is itrary to nature Bot e pring une ej ' I 
owever, to involve tliis ete J in artiul oured ‘ 
b That sentiment is ex; sed almost in the wo f J | Al t 
aclif. Ammian. xxii. 10 
Libanius Orat Parent 95. p. 320.) who me e the w unde Gre " i A 
and sign Oo ilian, insinuates. in mysterious lar ‘ 
7 am ” ¥ xo that the emperor wae re NI ( ( ] e I 
strained by some irt ular revelation i a was a 
iz in in Mis on, p. 343 As he nev shed i t oO 1 nT He 
roud appellation, of es f f t ‘ edo ‘ 
redals Ducange. Fam. By - ) ‘ G V\ eA a “ 
sure Ww h he affected to ex s vy ony ' es of A an j 
he servi tie our ] \ ©. i ‘ y 
or ne. p. 9O—102 irious t ‘ j I 
¢ ra int under m pe é ne in ( . € t 
7. The consul Man é Pane Ve i ' y as 
s e nusy is day c ents é é ‘ A 
ated by the yndesce his st Ne . 
was conde ed by the vs the t ‘ f 
i ” condiderit juem q } 1 
Judiciumaue - \y 14 has ' er 
Junliar n Misopogon, p.° owns himee w 1 fects of « [ eet ] ( Par ' 
the Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist. de Jowis " verily K, } the { f te 
mbraced a declaration so agree t “ ystem inde e N 
the true spirit, of the imperial constitutic : rat , : 
«6 Zosimus, L iii. p. 158 1 even t \ il faulte r ypha k 





bers of a re ctable Db ay, which wa p rmitted t 
prese the m ty of the Roman name. From Co 
stantino} le, tl ittention of the monarch was extended 
to tl ( pal senates of the provinces, He abol 
ished, by repeated ediets, the u just and pernicious ¢ 
empti ns which had withdrawn so many idle citi 

ir n the service of their country; d by limp Sin 

ec il distribution of public duties, he restored th 
strer rth, tine plendour, or, accordin to the gl i! 


f Libanius.* the s 


ression oO 


eX] 
f 


0 his empire Vel ot 


eXplring cities 
His care of t 
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almost unknown to the modern sovere ions of Europe. 


The arts of persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the 
first Ces irs, were ne ole ected by 


the military ignorance 
and Asiatic pride of their successors; and if they con- 
descended to harangue the soldiers whom they feared, 
they treated with silent disdain the senators whom they 
dispised. The senate, which Con- 
stantius had avoided, were considered by Julian as the 
place where he could exhibit, with the most propriety, 
the maxims of a re publican, 1 the talents of a rheto- 
rician. He alternately practised, as in a school of de- 
clamation, the several modes of pr 
exhortation ; and his Libanius has remarked, 
that the study of Hom t him to imitate the sim- 
ple, coneise style of Mens laus, tne coplousness of 
Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes of a 
winter’s snow, or the pathetic and forcible « loquence 


assemblies of the 


ise, of censure, of 
friend 
r tauch 


of Ulysst The functions of a judge, which are 
sometimes incompatible with those of a prince, were 
exercised by Julian, not only as a duty, but as an 
amusement; and although he micht have trusted the 
integrity and diseernment of his pretorian prefects, he 
often placed himself by their side on the seat of judg- 
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ing to the grace < perfection of the whole figure. His 
genius was less powerful and sublime than that of Ce- 
sar; nor did he possess the consummate prudence of 
Augustus. ‘The virtues of Trajan appear more steady 
and natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more sim- 
ple and consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity 
with firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After 
an interval of one hundred and twenty years from the 
death of Alexander Severus, the Romans beheld an 
emperor who made no distinetion between his duties 
and his pleasures; who laboured to relieve the distress 
and to revive the spirit of his subjects; and who en- 
deavoured always to connect authority with merit, and 
happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religious 
faction, was constrained to acknowledge the superiori- 
ty of his genius, in peace as well as in war, and to 
confess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a 
lover of his country, and that he deserved the empire 
of the world. 
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ment. ‘The acute penetration of his mind was agree- ; ag . . ore : 
ibly occupied in detecting and defeating the chica- The religion of Jukan.— Universal toleration.—He attempts 
; : i sale anak 
nervy of the advocates, who laboured to diseuise the to restore and reform the pagan worship—to rebuild the 
truth of facts and to pervert the sense ¢ f the ] Aws npl of J: r wal m. Hs artful persecution of the chris- 
trutl a | I . rr — Mutual zeal and iniusti 
fans, 4utuadi 2eai ANd 2? LSELCE 
He sometimes forgot the gravity of his station, asked ; J ? 
indisecreet or unseasonable questions, and betrayed, by ‘Tue character of Apostate has injured Religion of 
the loudness of his voice, and the agitation of his body, | the reputation of Julian; and the enthu- Julian. 
the earnest vehemence with which he maintained his|siasm which clouded his virtues, has exaggerated 
opinion against the judges, the advocates, and their! the real and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our 
clients But ledge of his own temper prompt- partial ignorance may represent him as a philosophic 
ed him to « ur nd even to solicit, the reproot of | monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal hand, 
his friends and 1 : nd whenever they ventured | the religious factions of the empire; and to allay the 
to vose the Irregular sa s of his passions, the spec-| theological fever which had inflamed the minds of the 
tators:could observe the shame, as well as the grati-| people, from the edicts of Dioéletian to the exile of 
tude, of their monaré The decrees of Julian were! Athanasius A more accurate view of the character 
almost always founded on the principles of justice and conduct of Julian wi!l remove this favourable pre- 
und he had the firmness to resist the two most danger-| possession for a prince who did not escape the general 
s temptations which assault the tribunal of a -| conta nof the times. We e.xjoy the singular ad- 
reign, under the specious forms of cor ipassion int t comparing the pictures which have been 
equity He deci 1 meri f the « witl { elineated by his fondest admirers, and his implacable 
1 vere . . . 
weighino the ci mst ‘es of the - and tl lemiles I‘he actions of Julian are faithfully related 
poor, whom he wishe« relieve, ‘ nned io by a judicious and candid historian, the impartial spec- 
satisfy the st dem fanoble ‘ \ er- | tat f his life and death. ‘The unanimous evidence 
vy. He carefully shed tl} from the { ; contemporaries is confirmed by the publie and 
leoislator ! t } litated a1 -|D ite declarations of the emperor himself; and his 
formation of the R r ‘ he ‘ i us writings express the uniform tenor of his reli- 
sentence accordine to the | | interpret ious timents, which policy would have prompted 
E , ’ s ‘ * 1 : y , 
tion of those laws, which tl i we bor to dissemble rather than to affect A devout and 
to execute t ects t ey since ittachment for the gods of ns and Rome 
T rene pri were stituted t uling passion of Julian;* the powers 
i ‘ P ‘ } + 
S stri ft f é tened understanding betrayed and 
I « . . 
int WW im ‘ pte y the influence of superstitious prejudice ; 
a f ' np} which existed only in the mind of 
fs ‘ i l | ; am 
t But | - ie emper areal and pernicious efieet on the 
meas Wi \ r me empire. ‘The vehement zeal of the 
1 been his « { y force of intrepid | ebri s, who despised the worship, and overturned 
' _- . . ; 
‘ ive, lively w 1 int vould | the altars, of those fabulous deities, engaged their vo- 
nave une ( t | \ I ceser 1, the ry state o1 irrect neilable hostility with a very 
hichest { < d Julian micht iS party of his subjects ; and he was sometimes 
} r i ‘ ministex, or general i. by the desire of victory, or the shame of a re- 
f the citizen. If , to violate the laws of prudence, and even of jus- 
the je f } d ted his ex- ‘ [he triumph « f the party, whicl he deserted and 
: } e paths of sed. has fixed a stain of infamy on the name oil 
per . y declit { vath 5 
7 s, the employment of ime talents in stu- - 
al ! W dad have piaced, yond the reach of Ductor fortissimus armis; 
ki } pres } . ind h immortal f{ . Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ore manuque 
on aa8% ult t sed ronsultor habendwe 
\ et. with t 7 na malevoalant Consultor patria d non co | ‘ 
" —s \ r minute pussy Malevoren Religionis ; amans tercentum millia Divum. 
atte e& port lulian, something seems want- Perfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi. > 
Prudent. Apotheosis, 450, &c 
~ | The consciousness of a generous sentiment seems to have raised the 
Whether such a judge was fit to be seated en Minos and Rha- } christian poet above his usual mediocrity p : ; 
‘ thus, in the Elysian fiel a I shall transcribe some of his own expressions from a short reli 
p Of the laws w t Julian « linar 1 of sixteen months gions discourse which the imperta pontiff composed to censure the 
fty-four have been adm 1 into the codes Theodosius and Jus old impiety of a Cynic a we wtw dx rug Jevs wegpina, xors 
t in Gothofred. Chron. Legum, p. 64—6 The Abbe de la sas @ aoe o ees, ore sr hoo Te TOUTS TOCYW, arr! av 
n f om. ti. p. 229 { 18 chosen one of these laws to give ‘m ay 25% aS, pos is rene pes oe 
ar a Jutian’« Latin atyle. which is forcible and elaborat but “5 Orat. vii. p. ZI. The variety and copiousness 0 
ure than his Greek i the Greek tongue seems inadequate to the fervour Of His devotion. 
VoL. 1.—2 N 
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Julian; and the unsuccessful apostate has been over-|] system, which ¢ x plains the myste ious essence of th 
whelmed with a torrent of piows invectives, of which Deity, and opens the boundless pr ect of invisible 
the Signal was given by the sonorous trumpet” of Gre-| and future worlds. But the independe spirit of J 
gory Nazianzen.* ‘The interesting nature the eve lan refused t eld the passive unresistin be 
which were crowded into the short reign of this active | dience which was required, in the name of religion, by 
emperor, deserve a just and circumstantial narrative. | the haughty ministe of the church Their specula 
His motives, his counsels, and his actions, as f is|tive « were imposed as positive laws, and 
connected with the history of religion, wi ye | 1 rded y the te f eternal punishments; but 
; ' < lapte while they pres ed tine rig form ry ol the 
suse of his strange and f th rhts words, and the actions of the ye 
, may be derived from the early | prince; whilst they silenced his objections, d 
ihe was left 1 orpl 1 im the verely « cked th lreet n ol 3 1 ilries, they s 
of his farm The f | cretly voked his impatie reni disé 1 t 
ius, the ideas of slavery 1 of y of his ecclesi é He w eX 
sociated in a youthful imagina-|eated in the Lesser Asia, an t the s¢ tals of the 
tible of the most lively in - Ari controversy. The erce ¢ itests of the ¢ tk 
nfanecy was sted to Kuse-| bishops, th ces é ; of their creeds, 
1edia,*? who was relat 1 1im | the prof: " ‘ ‘ t tuate 
t ° ind t \] J eat ead the ( duct, ‘ | \ t t ‘ t t Lice I ] 
he received trom $ lian, t t ‘ t ‘ t i r leved the I 
preceptors t ed t of a hero, but of : i f te ed. Instead of 
T e empe 9 { Solaheaventlyt ( \ t i y Ww that tav r 
crown, contented himself with the imperte ) ‘ s weight st respectal 
of a cate nen, while |! bestowed t i evide ~ he he with sus] : 1 « wi 
ot baptism on the ephews ( st t | \ i cut é f ct ‘ which 
were eve Imitt t the inte es ot t ‘ Ge ‘ yent inv ble ( W heneve 
siastical jer; and Julian publicly H ine pI were directed ‘ vose de 
Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia. The study of | ti { t of the prev 
religion, wl] 1 they assiduously ltivated, eal d nselt e advor f | 
to produce the fairest fruits of fa dev . ert eC] ex that in the fence 
They prayed, they ed, they distrib ilms 1 the weal le ina y 
poor, gilts to the ¥, and tions tot nb f y exer ind dis] 
the martyrs; and the splendid moi tof St. Ma- \ G “ ‘ ‘ i 
mas, at Cewsarea, w erected at | tw - thre oe 
taken, by the joint lab ft G s Juli hey re ir of free 
respectfully convers with the ps, W vere | of literature, 1 of } n.! The crow f sophist 
eminer ‘ rlor sanctity, and solicite 1 e- | wi we Dy the é ibe \ ft 
diction of iks and hermits, who troduced | royal } : formed t jance betwe 
into © e voluntary hardships of the cetic | learni religion of G . lt D 
life. As the two princes advanced towards the y HI f being ‘ the o1 














: ' ’ 

of manhood they discovered, in their re : ( f i ’ sly a { 
r ne - ° i ] ’ 1 1 | 

ments, the difference of their characters. ‘The 1 ane ( é fAp ‘ buSseé I} 

obstinate understanding of Gallus embraced, wit) eit ) pus, as they e painted by t n 

plicit zeal, the doc es otf cl Vs whi a ‘ 3 

influenced his conduet, mode le 5 I t t \ 0 

mi disposition of the \ rer | \ - ‘ t 

pugnant to the precepts of rosp id 3 : t \ 

curlosity might have been gratified ya ( o2 

b The or. with son ‘ ‘ much ent nd i ; t et whi { 

va addresses his dis ‘ ‘ n 

‘ tt | 
gels, to the living and the dead nd 0 t ‘ ( : " ‘ 
tius 5 $ an od gan express } 4 ] , ( trib ‘ I I 
a bold assurance, that he has ere ' ‘ t ‘ 
and much more portable. tha the imns lercu See & ; " . a on 
anihanan ra : o Gre \ - 1 \ s} e ar uN 

e whe t sil¢ t ‘ r f - 

x 1 
twoo si ks i 4 I ( ' 
was shed ! f l ! , ’ ~ , 
months aftert w he s ré { og f ‘ ) 
: . : } 
ried to Tarsus, (ivi p. 12¢ ‘ e Jo ‘ t 
? i ) 4} ne} 

i). p. 54. iv. p. 317 I hiav d ! $ I . : 
version and remarks printed at Lyo ] ) etice | . | e We athe 

i Nicomediaw ab EBusebio edu s ¢ », que gener let ' ibvyt ! 
continechat Amr ' xxi 9 ] x ‘ , + 
tude towards! t Ar te Ps : ‘ I | 
evnuch Mardonius, and d ribes at ‘ t ed . . ‘ it ‘ i ‘ 
spired his pupil wit slo te 1 on for the ge 1 wx | j 

ps the re ) fH cae 0 ; ‘3. ~ : > . ' : , , : 

e Greg. Nu nm. 70 He red to efta that olv u l | ccr est ‘ ‘ : . vm 
t rd er ps of a Taur iu Bar Annal, I aive 2 ( ‘ e Gre t of 
N ' 

‘ j j ‘ 
f self (T t 454 suresthe A ‘YT t t I He pa ‘ v 
} n is en 8 e one tw . ' erty to de ‘ ( ee and 
} } es ‘ } 
Ss his lar na € his ecclesiast nl, ed } nG I . I | 
g£ il, > So ( ] Suzomer | ( i t \ I I . l 
es iv narrow 1 i bis ind erha as ! 

h Thes ‘ ft “ k whi id ¢ silotted ta G « e J ( \ \ 
prosecuted with vigour jeuccess; but tie earth obst tely re ‘ saya ¢ ¢ “ ' é 
and eubverted the structures wh vere sed by t sncrile I ‘ 8 
hand of Juli Greg. iii. p.59—6!. Such a partial earthquake, at ito ‘ ema ( i 
tested by m living spe tors, would form one of the clearest mi ot der f trine of Pau J a, Moses 
racles ine =ias history Libaniu ) Pare 4 i, Wop », mee Greg. Nazia 

i The philos Fragment, p. 288.) ridicules the iron chains | Orat Eu \ So Maxi p. 0 : 
& { these solitary fanatics (sec Tillemont lem. I t x Cor € 

61, 662 who had forgot that man is by nature a gentle aud soci \ ) er is e ely ' ed the differs 
a n AVIPwWHS Duress wWohirineg x on ' & Pagan supposes operation of theis polytheism, with rega doubt 
that because they } renounced the gods, they were possessed a viet 4 the " fuce in the mn Se Hun Es 
tormented by evil demons. says, ¥ 144—495 edit 





Crap. XXIII. OF THE 
bv a strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary 
voke of the rospel, whilst he made a voluntary off ring 
of his reason on the altars of Ji piter and Apollo. One 
of the orations of Julian is consecrated to the honour 
of Cybele, the mother of the gods, who re quired from 
her effeminate priests the bloody sacrifice, so rashly 
performed by the madness of the Phrygian boy. The 
plous emperor comlesce nds to relate, without a blush, 
and without voyage of the goddess from 


uth of the Tyber; 


a smile, the 


the shores of Pergamus to the m 

and the stupendous miracle, which convinced the sen- 
ate and people f Rome that the lump of clay, which 
their ambassadors had transported over the seas, was 
endowed with lif nd sentiment, and divine power. 


monuments of the city; 


wr the truth of tl prodigy, he appe als to the public 


18 


and censures, with some acri- 





mony, the sickly and iffected taste of those men, W ho 
impertinently derided the cred traditions of their an- 
cestors. 
rh But the dev t pi i] ophe r, who sin- 
: cerely embrace ind warmly enco 
raged, the superstition of the people, reserved f 
himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation; and 
SI tly withdrew f nthe l t the Itars into the 
s t ry of the temple The « ra y ce of the 
(ire 1 mythology proclaimed with a clear and audi- 
ble voice, that the pious Inquirer, instead of being 
seandalized satisfied with the literal sense. should 
diligently explore the occult wisdom, which had beer 
disg ed, by the } ence of antiquity, under thi 
m k if ly he pou yphers of th 
P i Porphyry, and the divine 
larmblic! ‘ s the most skilful m 
ot this cal science, which lal red t sol 
and harm the deformed features of pag 
Juli himself, who was directed in the myster 


p it by Aidesin 3, the ven rable successor of lam 
blichus, aspired to the possession of a treasure, which 
he este ed, if we may credit his solemn asseverations, 
f rove the « yire of the w id It w inde ] 
t e, which derived its value only from opinion ; 
every tist, Vv 1 { ed I i that he! 1 €X- 
t 1 th recious { 1 t surrounding dross, 
( med equal t the name for 
' +} at . le hy ' r faney | 
fable of Atys Cybele had beet eadyv ex} 
I 
1y Porphyry; but his labours served only to animat 
t pi 1 y of Julian, who invented and pub- 
lished his own a cory of that ancient and mystic tale. 
This freed f interpretation, which might gratify 
the pride of Platonists, exposed t vanity of ( 
t. Without a tedious de t! dern re 
| ! sti f the f 3 Ss, t I 
eiyil f les, thre lem t i the 1 é 
( ( tv of these es, wh profe sed to reveal t 
ys i i th universe As the t s of pag 
myt ry were variously related, the sacred inte - 
te Ww ‘ j to ect t } ‘ vent t - 
= 
€ é vit t e end t 8 
} A ! ' ( idia virg ' “ 
| | fame \ s t r ' ad y < 
sted by a cloud vit “ r eis 
ID ’ i m Itali x t we may 
Liv x 1.) slides ov the i 3 : 
y 
i ' r ns t } 1 w sof Ju 
t ‘ : 
firat V 
f Julian ew s his 1 be tive 
® ds, which d tf eave the Quirina and ties 
t) 8 ge blindnes the christians, who preferred the cross to 
these s trophi Apod, Cyr vi. p. 194 
f ’ egory Julia Orat. vil. fj 6, 32 
ll is Ss abDeu t int at some nodern t NOgIA 
wii aert (hat an extravagant or ¢ ry doctri “ ed 
\ f since no mana i hav git i ting 
Funapius has made these sophists e eu tof a rtial and 
fanatica story ind the learned Brucker (Hist. Philos om 
| 7 0 s employed much labour t istrate their obscure 
\ | prehens doctrines 
Julian. Orat. vii. p. 222 He swears with the most fervent and 
€ } 8 devotion; and trembles, lest be should betray too much 
the mysteries, which the profane might deride With an i 


pious Sa ic laug! 
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cumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary cy- 
pher, they could extract from any fable any sense 
adapted to their favourite system of reli- 
gion and philosophy. ‘The lascivious form of a naked 
Venus was tortured into the discovery of some moral 
precept, or some physical truth; and the castration of 
Atys explained the revolution of the sun between the 
tropies, or the separation of the human soul from vice 
and error.® 
The theo 
rs to have 


' 
I 
Important 


which was 


logical system of Julian aP- Theologi 


| sya 


f Julian 


contained the sublime and 


eaTs 
principles of natural religion. But as the 
ch is not founded on revelation, must remain 
’ *lato 
ently relapsed into the habits of vulgar super- 
stition; and the popular and philosophic notion of the 
Deity seems to have been confounded in the practice, 
the writings, and even the mind, cf Julian.t The 
acknowledoed adored. the eternal 


h, whi 


destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of 


imprud 


in 


3 emperor and 


cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the 
erfections of an infinite nature, invisible to the eyes, 
nd inaceessible to the understanding, of feeble mor- 
tals. "lhe suprem<é God had created, or rather, in the 


Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succes- 


sion of dependent spirits, of gods, of demons, of he- 
roes, and of men; and every being which derived its 
existence immediately from the first cause, received the 
inherent gift of immortality. ‘That so precious an ad- 
vantage might not be lavished on unworthy objects, 
the Creator had intrusted to the skill and power of the 


inferior gods the office of forming the human body, and 
irranging the beautiful harmony of the animal, the 
retahle, and the miner 


‘ il kinedoms. 

f these divine ministers“ he delecate : 

vernment of th wer world; but their imperfect 
inistration exen from discord or error. 

The earth, and inhabitants, are divided among 

tiem, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mer- 

cury or Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws 


I To the conduct 
( 1 the temporal 


is | 


is not ipt d 
its 


l 




















and manners of their peculiar votaries. As long as 
sur immortal souls are confined in a mortal prison, itis 
our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit the favour, 
1 to deprecate the wr f the powers of heaven; 
wi pride is gratified by the devotion of mankind ; 
{ whose grosser parts may br » derive 
ishment from the fumes The 
erlor gods might some animate 
the statues, and to inhabit ples, which were de- 
ted to their honour. They mig! ceasionally visit 
the earth, but the heavens were the proper throne and 
symbol of their glory. The invariable order of the sun, 
4 ] . } . 
noon, and stars, was hastily admitted by Julian as a 
f of their ef duration; and their eternity was 
ficient evidence that they were the workmanship, 
of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent King. 
tl system of the Plat nists, the visible was a type 
f the invisible world. The celestial bedies, as they 
were informed by a divine spirit, might be considered 
is the objects the most worthy of religious worship. 
he Sun, whos il influence pervades and sustains 
the universe, justly claimed the adoration of mankind, 
sthe bright re entative of the Locos, the lively, 
e ra 1, the be cent Image of the intelleetual 
Fa x 
s the fifth a of Jt 1 But all the allegories which 
ever f ithe Platonic s« ol, are not worth the short poem 
of Catullus on the same extraordinary subject. The transition of 
Atve. from t w est enthusiasm to sober pathetic complaint, for 
is trretrieva O88, must Inspire @ man with pity, an eunu h with 
rive true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cersars, p. 
08. with Spanhe i's notes and illustrations, from the fragments in 
( lL. ii. p. 57, 58. and espec y from the theological oration in 
Zolem Regem, p. 1°0—158. addressed, in the confidence of friend 
s ), tothe prafect Sallust . 
Julian adopts this gross conception, by ascribing it to his favour 
ite Marcus Antouinus Cwsares, p. 325 The Stoics and Platonists 
esitated between the analogy of ydies, and the purity of spirits ; 
yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical fancy of Aris 
tophanes and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve the im 
mortal gods. See Observations de Spanheim, p. 264. 444, &c. 
xH Atyw,T Bs Ay Bes RHE » 4 fvveY, Mas pP BOEED OP 
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Fanaticism In every age, the absence of genuine | sincere, deep, and unalt 


erable enthusiasm; though he 
of the phi inspiration is supplied by the strong | might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious 


losophers, illusions of enthus! 





ism, and the mimic! fraud and hypocrisy, which may be observed, or at 
arts of imposture, If, in the time of Julian, these arts | least suspected, in the characters of the most conscien- 
had been practised only by the pagan priests, for the | tious fanatics. I’rom that moment he consecrated his 
support of an expiring cause, some indulgence might | life to the service of the gx ds; and while the occupa- 
perhaps be allowed to the interest and habits of the | tions of war, of government, and of study, seemed to 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject of | claim the whole measure of his time, a stated portion 
surprise and scandal, that the philosophers themselves | of the hours of the night was invariably reserved for 
should have contributed to abuse the superstitious cre- the exercise of private devotion, The temperance 
dulity of mankind,’ and that the Grecian mysteries | which adorned the severe manners of the soldier and 
should have been support d by the magic or theurgy | the philosopher, was connected with some strict and 
of the modern Platonists. ‘They arrogantly pretended | frivolous rules of religious abstinenee; and it was in 














; 
to control the order of nature, to explore the secrets of | | ur of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Ju- 
futurity, to command the service of the inferior de-| lian, on particular days, denied himself t use of 
mons, to enjoy the view and conversation of the supe- some partic food, which might have been one ive 
rior gods, and, by disengaging the soul from her mate- to his tutelar deities. By these voluntary fasts, he 
rial bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the | prepared his senses and his understanding for the fre- 
infinite and Divine Spirit. quent and tam r vis with which he was honoured 
Initiation and fa The devout and fearless curiosity of by the celestial powers. Notwithstanding the modest 
naticism of Juli Julian tempted the philosophers with silence of Julia nselt e may learn f 1 his faith- 
the hopes of an easy conquest; which, from the situ- ful friend, the t Liba is, that he ve i per- 
ation of their youn r pr selyte, might be productive of petual interce V the mod ind ~woddesses; that 
the most important consequences. Julian imbibed the they descended | earth to ¢ y the conve tion of 
first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the | their favour ro; that they gently interrupted his 
mouth of A¢desius, who had fixed at Perea ; his | slumb ry toucl r his hand or ir; that they 
wandering and persecuted school, But as the declin-| warned n of every impending danger, and conduc ted 
ing strength of that venerable sage was unequal to the | him, by their infallible w om, in every action of |} 
ardour, the diligence, the rapid conce ption of his pu il, fe; and that he iad acq ired such an intimate knowl- 
two of his most learned disciples, Chrysanthes and | edge of his heavenly ests, as readily to distinguish the 
Eusebius, supplied, at his own desire, the place of | voice of Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the form ot 
their aged master. These philosophers seem 1 ve | Ay » from the | eof H 2° F sleeping 
prepared and distributed their respective parts ; 1 or waking vi 3, t y eflect ystiner 
they artfully contrived, by dark hints, and affected dis- d fanatic wv ; des emne! 
mutes, to excite the Impatient hopes of the asp wv, i the le f Eeyptian monk. But the ( $ 
till they delivered him into the hands of their associ-| of Antony Pachomius, were co! ned the V 
ate, Maximus, the boldest and most skilful master of ccupations. J ne eak from the « i of 
the Theurgic science. By his hands, Julian was se-. perstition to arm ff - 
cretly initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of gy in the field t enema i ik e, he y ed 
his age. His residence at Athens confirmed this un- ito! tent, to tate the wise t ws i 
natural alliance of philosophy and superstition. He an empire, or t re hi S in the pur- 
obtained the privilege of a solemn initiati t f r d 
myste ries ol KE leusis, which, amidst the vem ecay I tant e¢ t i the tas H 
of the Grecian worship, still retained some vi of J was 
of their primeval sanctity ; and such was the z i ‘ tiat > \ n he was le 
Julian, that he afterwards invited the Eleus - ties of fren relig ‘ ‘J 
tiff to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of - Ww ( y ¢ { t 
summating, by mystic rites and sacrifices, t i V . f ( é 
work of his sanctification. As these ceremor were ( ft , the prayers, the predi ns of 
performed in the depths of caverns, and in the silence the } . in every vinee of the empire. From 
of the night; and as the inviolable secret of the myste- the zea Virtue ft roselyte, t { ily 
rles was preserved by the discretion of 1 initiated, | expect t ‘ f ery ¢ . i the restor n of 
shall not presume to describe the horrid sot , every | ; t i ipprov I 
fiery apparitions, which were presented to the s¢ e f th . oa usly 
or the imagination, of the ers us as] nt,* till t that \ t t i Situation, In wl 
. . . ' 
visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him ina ht be t sountey aur ' 
blaze of celestial light.” In the caverns of Ephesus | But ‘ ' 
and Eleusis, the mind of J in was pr trat with | t sur ( l 
\ t f Ju- 
} } st. xli In ano ace ( 
3 God. and the thr ( ' ' f ' ' a 
d ri ] 1 | y 
nmortal L , ‘ ; cf * tit ¢ 
y Thesophists of Eunapius perform as many miracles ast ACI “ oe - . ' , rank 
of the desert: and the only circums e in their fay : 2 i | have ‘ent t { m the reneral 
they are of a less gloomy complexior [nate lofd \ | tats } resump- 
and tails, Jamblichus evoked the ge of love. Eros . Ante ’ } | m} 
from two adjacent fountains 'wo he tif hove issued f ‘ ive i 1 Dit V, al ¢ la tie 
water, fondly en 1 him ag their father, and retired at hi have t tt istians.® 
mand P. 26, 27 
z The dexterous management of these « histe. wl 
credulous pupil into each other's hands, is fairly told Bur 3 J 1 tly « ] im t yhsecure and cas hi 
p. 69—76.) with unsuspected simp ty he Abbe de 1 Blete tl ‘ i nd ¥ 
understands, and neatly describes, the w medy \ e Ju 4 t 1 Orat. I t 
lien, p. 61—67 F 
a When Julian,in a momentary panic, made the sign of the I t. I ent x i Ga + id « ren 
the demons instantly disappeared Greg. Naz. Orat, i ' t ert . ta \ ‘ a | i { e 
Gregory supposes that they were frightened, but the priests de red ‘ ’ r ‘ edas g u e exhorts J nt ! ré 
that they were indignant he reader, according to thes ' eat g Ww i i 
iis faith, will determine this profound question em ‘ ) \ < See Julia Op. p. 454. « ii 
b A dark and distant » v oft errors and iove of init fe Jovie t nm. 
shown by Dion, Chrysostom, Themistius “a = ( 7 enenres Cons 
rhe learned author of the Divine Legation has exhibited their “ j I ' t . ' 
vol. i p. 229. 247, 248. 280. edit. 1765 ) which he ri 6 6 x s ” no prises 





cibly applies to his own |! y pothesis 
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But the young prince, who aspire d to the 
hero rather than of a martyr, c 

dissembling his religion; and the easy temper of poly- 
theism permitted him to join in th public worship of 
a sect which he inwardly despise d. Libanius has con- 
sidered the hy po risy of his friend as a subject not of 


censure, but of prai r 


lory of 
ulted his safety by 


a 


Se ** As the statues of the gods, 
says that orator, ** which have been defiled with filth, 
are again place din a magnificent t mple ; so the beauty 


of truth was seated in the mind of Julian, after it had 





been purified from the errors and follies of his educa- 
tion. His sentiments were chang d, but as It would 
have been dangerous to have avowed his sentiments, 
his conduct till « itinued the n Very different 
from the ass in ASsop, who disguised himself with 

1} i's hid ur I nh W obliged to cone il himself 
under the skin of an ass; and, while he embraced the 
dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence and ne- 








( ily. he di nulation of J 1 lasted above 
ten years, from! secret init I Ephesus to the be- 
+} ‘ . } 
y f the civil wa ; when l ed himself at 
t lac les ivot C id of Constantius 
I t Tr ¢ Wont « ) to strengthen 
lev 1 as h tisfied the obli 
I t lemn fest 3 t the assem- 
bli {f the chris J in returned, with the im- 
} . ' 
pa of a ve t ’ 1 his fre id voluntary in- 
f | 
ce nestic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. 
sSutas every act of sim ion must be painiul to an 
inven l | le { christianity increased 
the ave f Julian for a religion wl 1 Opp! e 
the f 1 of mind, and compelled him to hold 
ymnad I ) ri - t 2 
| uu i t 5 i i Aa 
nature, Sincerity id ¢ 
Il I i nation of J might elt 
; t s of Home f the Seipic 
t the new . which his 1 é 1 establishes I 
t ¢ ul ire ; id in wl i ( mselft had bee 
5 ed the sacrament of baptism. But, as a 
pl rie it was incumbent on him to justify his 
d t from stianitv. w h was supp rted bv the 
nu ) ol nvert ) if 1ot p ophecy, the 
p lour of f i the weight of evidence. 
I'he elab which he ¢ wosed amidst the 
preparati f Persian war, ¢ tained the - 
sta ‘ { t . ; i s which he d lone yr a 
in som i { nave een tr l i 
ind preserved, by his ad 3 the veher it Cyril of 
Alexa 1; they ¢ iL ve In miixt f 
f wit and learning, | stry i fanaticism. Ihe 
ele e of the style, and the rank of the author, re- 
( ‘ led vy rs to the } i itte Ll ly 
int Impl $ t of ie enemies of ¢ tlanity, th 
‘ nam f Porphyry was efface yy the supe- 
ri erit or re tation of Julian — nds of 1 
faith were eith | r alarm 
ana 6 pag Ss. W S é esum to e! ! 
t uneq! al spute, der ia 3 a the Opt W cot 
tl r imp | miss! ! exhaustidle PI 
faliaciot ) t is But } ssiduous pi * 
t! . a 2 th rica 3s, the ¢ mpero;r 
I 
Romans imbibed the illiberal pre ices and passi 
ot 1 pr le mic divine. ble cont lrrevoc o 
iI tion to maintain and propa te his relict 
ions; and whilst he secretly ) ed the 
t Lib 2, O P 
Fab s (1 th.G v vi ». R8—00.) and I ! 
then Testim \ 44i—d ve ‘ 
all that can w ie cove j rk stt 3 
t a 
About seventy ve S e death of Julian. | ¢ ited a 
task w ad en fe y t ted I é x 
contemptible writer Even the ork of Cyril s Vv 8a 
fied the most favo vie judges and the Abbe de Bleteri Pre 
fa 1 la Hist. de Jov 0 2.) 0 est ts a ue 
1s € 4 ur i} the itn J 
il ( Pa i IXxX\ ) > is s 
I 1 of assis g et d, prefers v vin ition (Orat. ix 
1 é J t edit. Me t Ww s of Por y 
His judgment may Se a igned, (Socrates lil. c. 23.) but Libanius 
annot be accused of 
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and dexterity with which he wielded the weapons of 
controversy, he was tempte d to distrust the sincerity, 
or to despise the understandings, of his antagonists, 
who could obstinately resist the force of reason and elo- 
quence ° ~ 
The christians, who beheld with horror Universal tole 

and indignation the apostasy of Julian, ration. 

had much more to fear from his power than from his 
arourme ‘he pagans, who were conscious of his 
fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that 
the of persecution should be immediately kin- 
dled against the enemies of the gods; and that the 
ingenious malice of Julian would invent some cruel 
ol th and torture, which had 
unknown to the rude and inexperienced fury of his pre- 
decessors. But the hopes, as well as the fears, of the 
religious factions were apparently disappointed, by the 
prud nt humanity of a prince,* who was careful of his 
own fame, of the public peace, and of the rights of 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian 
was persuaded, that if the diseases of the body may 


nts. 


} 
fhames 


refinements dei been 


mankind, 


sometimes be cured by salutary violence, neither steel 
eradicate the erroneous opinions of the 
reluetant victim may be dragged to the foot 
; but the heart still abhors.and disclaims 
us act of the hand. Religious obstinacy 
is hardened and exasperated by oppression ; and, as 
the persecution who have 
yielded, are restored as penitents, and those who have 
saints and martyrs. If Ju- 
lan adopt d the unsuecessful cruelty of Diocletian and 
his colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain 
his memory with the name of tyrant, and add new glo- 


nor fire ¢ 
mind, ‘I 
of the altar 


in 


j 


the sacrileg 


those 


soon 


subside S, 


as 


resisted, are honoured as 


3 tot catholic church, which had derived strength 
nd increase from the severity of the pagan magistrates. 
Actuated by these motives, and apprehensive of dis- 


t ing 


the of an unsettled reign, Julian sur- 
prised the world by an edict, which was not unworthy 
fa He extended to all 
he inhabitants of the Roman world the benefits of a 
free and equal toleration ; and the only hardship which 


ne inflicted on the ¢ 


repose 
Statesman ora philosophe r. 
‘-hristians, was to deprive them of 


bjects, whom 
odious titles of idolaters and 


iting their 
vy stigmatized with the 


fellow-su 


rmer 


ins received a gracious permission, 


order. t 


an express order, to open ALI their temples ;! 
ley were at ce delivered from the oppressive 
laws, and xations, which they had sustained 


l arbitrary ve 
} 1 P 


under the reién of Constantine and of his sons. At 
the same time the bishops and clergy, who had been 
banished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from 
exile, and re red to their respective churches; the 
D tists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the Euno- 
nians, 1 those who, with a more prosperous fortune, 
d to the doctrine of the council of Nice. Julian, 

tood and derided their theological disputes, 

1 to tie pal ice the leaders of the hostile sects, 

1 ! might ¢ ry the agreeable spect icle of their 
i ‘ nters The clamour of controversy 
etimes provoked the emperor to exclaim, “ Hear 

' the Franks have heard me, and the Alemanni ;”’ 

t, | n discovered that he was now engaged with 

, — te implacable enemies ; and though he 
xe ! por { oratory to persuade them to live 
cone | it le tl pe ce, he W s perfectly satts- 
betor he dismissed them from his pre sence, that 

thi to dread from the union of the chris- 


impartial Ammianus has ascribed this at- 


i s brat. Parent iviii. p. 283, 284.) has eloquently ex 
1 e2 | ' es {conduct of his imperial friend. 

I epistie to e people of Bostra, Julian himselt 
s s moderation, and betrays his zeal, which is 

wk vit iby Ammianus, and exposed by Gregory. (Orat. ll. p 
I Greece the temples of Minerva were opened by his express 

Y i heft the death of Constantius (Liban. Orat. Parent 

7 =) nd Julian declares liimself a pagan, in his public mant 
» the Ath ins his unquestionahle evidence may correct 
a ser r<¢ Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constanti- 
e the place where he discovered his attachment to the gods. 
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fected clemency to the desire of fomenting the testiire But t f and power of Juli i rmution of 
divisions of the church; and the insidious design of ere une to the enterprise of resto1 wtp 

undermining the foundations of christianity, w inse-| i ire _ vas destitute of theological prin- 
parably connected with th zeal, which Julian professed, | ciples, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical disci- 





to restore the ancient religion of the empire.' piine; which pidly hastened to decay and d \ 

Saat ad deel As soon as he ascended the tl he, he | tion, and was not susceptible of an) solid or consistent 
of Julian the assumed, according to the custom ni rel nation. The jurisdicti of the upreme pontiff, 
restoration OF pa prede cessors, the character I supreme l e 68] lly after t t ce had bee nited wit 

— pontiff; not only is the most h ible | 1 verial « ity, ¢ hended the whole extent 
title of imperial gre tness, bi iS a Sacres npor- |) ol the . nh emputre. Julian named f vicars, 
tant office; the duties of which he was re ved to} in the several provinces, the priests and | phers, 
execute With pious diligence. As the ; of the| whom he esteemed the best tlihed t erate in 
State prevent d the emperor from int every day in| the execution of hi reat at 5 I il let- 


the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a do-| ters,° if we may e that me, ill esent a very 


mestic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun; his gardens curious sketch of his wish d intentions. He di- 
were filled with statues and altars of the gods; d | rects, that in every city t lotal r should be 
each apartment of the palace displayed the appe ( composed, without y distl { birth or fortune, 


of a magnificent temple. Every morning he ted | of those pers W e the t « pic 3 
the parent of licht with a sacrifice; t 1 - | the lov f the . and of Slee ‘ 

other victim was shed at the moment w es lilty,”’ inuc , *of y st ilous offence, 
sunk below the horizon; and the moon, the stars, 
the gen of the ni rit, received thelr re ectlve ( PpoOntit 5 , a ’ y ret ( rank, they e 
seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotior r entitie t res ct the w trate CO} le, 
Julian. On solemn festivals, he regularly visited the Their | yn vn in the plainness of thei 
temple of the god or goddess to whom the day was domestic garb; their dignity, in the pomp of holy vest- 


peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to excite the | ments, \\ t! ire edi ir t to offi- 
religion of the magistrates and people by the ex e | Clate ef he hey riit ic the ap 
of his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty pointed 1 r of mt part { \ e precincts 
state of a monarch, distinguished by the spler { | of t t e 3 ( Tered to 
his purple, and encompassed by the g n shields of | ¢ ‘ t t ee 

his cuards, J ian solicited, with respectt ( ré ,» | they { lier I | f ty of th tate, 
the meanest offices which contributed to the worship d of . Thee { cred fun 

of the gods. Amidst the sacred but licentious ¢ \ t req in ty, both of mi 

of priests, of inferior ministers, and of female « ers, | body; f w hie t iissed { 

who were dedicated to the service of the temple, It st le tot ( t I m 


the business of the « mperor to bring the wood, to blow renton tl to exe I \ virtue the rest ot 


the fire. to handle the knife, to slaughter the victim, their fellow-citizens. ‘The priests of the gods s] 
and, thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels the | never be see theatres or tave! I} 
expiring animal, to draw forth the hea ver, and to|s d | te, diet tem} te, 
read, with the consummate skill of nha eX, the ‘ tatl : if he t es V the 


t 


imaginary signs of future events. The wisest of the | for { . he ' y 





pagans censured this extravagant superstition, W \ t t e \ have \ t ties 
affected to despise the restraints of | de- mn ~) es t es tity 
cency. Under the reign of a prince, who pract { . Licent tales, o1 medies. ot 
rigid maxims of economy, the « ns i . é f ‘ } ht 
worship consumed a very large porti f the reve . to « t of pI writ- 
a constant supply of tl cest yeaut f story { ed in t , a f 
birds was transported from distant climates, t eo j yy eee Ae ‘i Th 
on the altars of the gods; an hundred oxen were fre- | Im] ; s of t e| é ties de 
quently sacrificed by Julian on one and the same « ; | serve | ence { pt; t { 
and it soon became a popular jest, thatif he s! i re- rently st the syst f Pytha Pp 

turn with conquest from the Persian war, the | f the St w 

horned cattle must infallibly é xt ! Ye t 

this expense may appear Inconsiderable, W n it 1 e; t tt te 
compared with the splendid presents w ler- 1 that pre fort 
ed, either by the hand, or by order, of t if fut tat { ‘ ment 
all the celebrated places of devotion in t RR The ( F ine ‘ t pers ve 
world; and with the sums allotted to re va tf benev , pitality ; 
rate the ancient temples, which had suff t t ts | ( yt end the univ | 
i time, or the recent injuries of ¢} i t ( tues ; ] { ist thei 


decay of 
Encouraged by the example, t exhortatl : el t t : eclares his 1 


rality, of their pious sovereign, the cities f ; I est ; ! every city, where 
resumed the pract ce { their riected cere ‘ thre ‘ ‘ 

“Every part of the world, exclaims | Ss, V tinet try t re Julian beheld w 
devout transport, *‘ displayed the triumph of relig ;;envyt vise and er lat 3 of the church ; 
and the grateful prospect of flaming altars, b! 

victims, the smoke of incense, and a s mn t I M B, (f t. I nt. c. ‘ . and 


; : | ‘ , ot ; 
yriests and prophets, without fear and without er. , : , = More At 
< ; i . ind tere ‘ Ora 4 hese wr r ee 
[he sound of prayer and of music was heard the cast ' e. { 3: but the f nt 
e° . b 
tops of the highest mountains ; and the same ox d-|™ ey view extreme Julia re expre f 
# f- e th ; ‘ the gra elf apptat A al mild re 
ed a Sacrifice tor the g is, ind a su] pe ri elr Ve , a ' } 
ous votaries. Ser J Epis xiix. Ix ' g and rus f 
( ; I'he ¢ 
: t i \ ‘ r et ra 
Ammianus, xxii.5. Sozomen,!.v.c¢.5. Bes ritur, tra the Gre to the Hebrew pa es. with the 
quillitas redit. . omnes e| r r ‘ ia f ' tiofa j 
exterminati, per indulgentiam novi } ipis ad ¢ sias re t Ihe exultation of Julian » 20).) that t npious sects d 
Jerom. adversus Luciferianos, tom. ii I 1433 Optatus a ses the even their wr gs eextineu ed y t < ent enot “ 
Donatists for owing their safety to an apostate, (I. ii. c. I } the cerdotal character: but it ix unwort of ‘ er wish 
edit. Dupin. ut y ons ia ents t r int to | ‘ 


a The restoration of the pagan worship is described by Juliar eh e ( r nthe knowledge of ma 
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and he very frankly confesses his ‘intention to de prive | ing an oration before the senate, when he was informed 


the christians of the applause, as well as advantage, | of the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately 


which they had acquired by the exclusive practice of interrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, 
charity and beneficence.4 The same spirit of imitation | after a tender embrace, conducted him by the hand into 
might dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesias- | the midst of the assembly; where he publiely acknow- 


tical institutions, the use and importance of which ledged the benefits which he had derived from the in- 


were approved by the success of his enemies. But if | structions of the philosopher. Maximus,* who soon 


these imaginary plans of reformation had been real-| acquired the confidence, and influenced the councils, of 
ized, the fore and imperfect copy would have been Julian, was insensibly corrupted by the temptations of 
le veneficial to paganism, than ho urable to chris-|a court. His dress became more splendid, his de- 
tianity." The gentiles, who peaceably followed the | meanour more lofty, and he was exposed, under a suc- 
customs of their ancestors, were rather surprised than | ceeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the means 


pleased with the introduction of foreign manners; and, | by which the discip! le of Plato had accumulated, in the 


in the short period of his reign, Julian had frequent oc- | short duration of his favour, a very scandalous propor- 


easions to complain of the want of fervour of his own | tion of wealth. Of the other philos« phers and sophists, 
party. who were invited to the imperial residence by the 


The enthusiasm of Julian prompted choice of Julian, or by the suecess of Maximus, few 
to embrace the friends of Jupiter as were able to preserve their innocence or their reputa- 
his personal friends and brethren; and though he par-|tion.* The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, 


tially overlooked the merit of christian constancy, he! were insufficient to satiate their rapacious avarice ; and 
idmired and rewarded the noble perseverance of those | the indignation of the people was justly excited by the 
entils who | i prele ed the favour of the or is to remembrance of their abje ct pove rty and disinterested 
of 1 empe ret If they cultivated the literature, professions. ‘The penetration of.Julian could not al- 
well as the religion, of the Greeks, they acquire dan wavs be deceived: but he was unwilling to despise 
tional claim to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the characters of those men whose talents deserved his 
the muse i Line imber ot hi 3 tute lar deities. In the esteem he desired to escape the double reproach of 
religion which he had adopted, piety and learning were imprudence and inconstaney; and he w as apprehensive 
most synonymous: nd a crowd of poets, of rheto- of degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honour 
ricians, l of phi ophers, hastened to the imperial | of letters and of religion.® 
court, to occupy the vacant places of the bishops, who The favour of Julian was almost equal- eal 
had seduced t \ ity of Constantius. His sue-| ly divided between the pagans, who had _— 
cessor esteem the ties of « non initiation as far firmly adhered to the worship of their ancestors, and 
more sacred tl { e of consanguinity: he chose his. the christians, who prudently embraced the religion of 
favourites among 1 sages, who were deeply skilled their sovereign. The acquisition of new proselytes * 
in the occult ences of magic and divination; and itified the ruling passions of his soul, superstition 
every impostor, who pretended to reveal the seerets of and vanity; and he was heard to declare, with the en- 
futurity, was red of ¢ njoying the present hour i thusiasm of a missionary, that if he could render each 


ind affluence.* Among the philosophers, Max- individual richer than Midas, and every city greater 
nent ik in the friendship than Babylon, he should not esteem himself the bene- 

imunieated, with unre- factor of mankind, unless, at the same time, he could 
ved confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt against 






















religious designs, during the anxious suspense of the , the immortal gods.‘ A prince, who had studied human 
civil war. As soc is Julian had taken possession nature, al d who possessed the treasures of the Roman 
of the palace of Constantinople, he despatched an hon- empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and 
Our e and pre r invitation to Maximus. who the his rewards, to every order of christians;* and the 
r ed at Sardis in Ly , with Chrysanthius, the 2 erit of a seasonable conversion was allowed to sup- 
te of his art and studies. The prudent an er- ply the defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the 
3 ¢ ysant 3 refuse to undertake a urney | guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
which showed itself, according to the rules of divina- | engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with 
tion, with the most threatening and malignant aspect peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion of his troops, 
but his con » whe fanaticism was of a bolder without whose hearty concurrence every measure must 
cast, persisted in his inte rations, till he had extort- be dangerous and unsuecessful ; and the natural tem- 
ed trom the gods a eming ee ent t i wn wishes, per of s ldiers made this conquest as easy as it ae 
a those of the emperor. The ey of Maximus inportant. The legions of Gaul devoted themselves 
thi rhe the cits ot Asia dl yed the triumph of to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, of their victori- 
phil ohie vanity: ( istrates vied with each. ous leader; and even before the death of Constantius, 
er in t i whi they prepared a 
i the frie { the ere ! J in Ss pronounc- a > 
i iTl i on. Jnilan Was pronoun Frey Max p. 77, 78, 79. and in Chrysanthio, p. 147, 
is wu utely ited these anecdotes, which he conceives to be 
Ve ‘ t the chris 8. under the pretence of the most ir ortantevents of the age. Yet he fairly confesses the 
ty t it ind parents nveved | { tv of Maximus His reception at Constantinople is described by 
them ot yf nd devoted those vy s toa life of poverty or | I is (0 Parent. c. &6. p. 301.) and Ammianus, (xxii. 7. 
eer ie imar t tr p. 305 Had the charge been proved » Chrysanthius, who hod refused to quit Lydia, was created high 
t was! it tta¢ ain, but to punis priest of the province. His cautious and temperate use of power se 
Gr y Nazia facetions, ingenious, and argumentative. | cured him after the revolution; and he lived in peace; while Maxi 
Orat.i p. 101, 1 NX He ridicules the folly of such vain imita mus, Priseus, &ce. were persecuted by the christian ministers. See 
t Amuse mself wit inquiring, what lessons, moral or | the adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, tom. 
theolog or he extructed from the Grecian fables ii. p. 2RI—293 
s He ac ses one of his mntiffs of a’secret confederacy with the b See Libanins, (Orat. Parent; ¢. 101, 102. p. 324—326.) and Euna- 
ristian bis ps and preabyters Epist. Lri ) vO * pius (Vit. Sophist. in Prowresio, p. 126 Some students, whose ex- 
4 again, as ‘ * 1 pectations perhaps were groundless or extravagant, retiredin disgust, 
&e. F Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. p. 0 't is strange that we should not be 
t He fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had ble to contradict the title of one of Tillemont’s chapters, (Hist. des 
ent tunt as Penelope d rewards her with the priest Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 960 ** La cour de Julien est pleine de philo 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at Pessinus Julians Epist, xx He sophes et de gens perdus.’ 
lauds the firmness of Sopater of Hierapolis, who had been repeat e Under the reign of Lewis XTV. his subjec *ts of every rank aspired 
ediy preseed by Constantius and Gallus to apostatize Epist. xxvii. to the glorious title of Convertisseur, expressive of their zeal and 
p. 401 success in making proselytes. The word and the idea are growing 
0 ‘ mot ' Orat. Parent.c. 77. | obsolete in France; may they never be introduced into England! 
p> 302. The same sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, i See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably 
I ning, and the rest of their party | those of Julian himself. Orat. Parent. c. 59. p. 285 
x The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167 s desirous to mag 
mode of divination, are fairly exposed by Animianus, xxii. 12 nify the christian firmness of his brother Cesarius, physician to the 
y Julian. Epist ‘ i rhree other episties (xv. xvi. xxxix.) in | in rial court, he owns that Ca eee ee h a formidable ad 
t same style of fr ip and f nce, are addressed to the phi- | versary, 70 ms ee v : ‘ avi. In his invec- 
sopher Maximus | tives he scarcely allows any share of wit or courage to the apostate. 
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he had the satisfaction ef announcing to his friends,| children, was it | r before thev experienced t] 
that they assisted with fervent devotion, ¢ 1 ¥ Ditte { j \ \ The « il ji 

appe tite, at the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offer- | which id bee yranted, or confirmed, by Seve 
ed in his camp, of whole heeatombs of fat oxen.‘ ‘The | were grad y rep y the christian - al 


armies of the east, which had been trained under the | arash tumult, excited byt lews of Palestine, en 





standard of the cross, and of Constantius, require ed 1 tify the h tive | les of oppressfon, whi 
more artful and ¢ xpensive mode of pers . On| we inve ryt bishops and « ich f the co 
the days of solemn and public festivals, the emperor | ot ‘ stantius. ‘The Jewish patri i, Who was sti 
received th homage, and rewarded the merit, of the permitted f exere) er ul jurisdict 1, held 
troops. His ths e of state was encircled with the}! ‘ i ; f D city 
n ilitary ensigns ot ik me and the repub ics tine holy I P: iestine were hiied W hie ema ola pe ple 
name of Christ was erased from the Labarum ; and the | who tondly adhered to the romise¢ ind. But the 
symbols of War, Ol mayjt sty, and ot ] iva 5 verstition, | edict ot tladrian was renewe d ent ed 5 nd they 
were so dexterously blended, that ti faith! yect \ ved il i I the wa I n Vy vy, Wi nh wer! 
incurred the guilt of idol when he respect \ ed in yes byt tr ( i 
saluted the person or image f his ve . "The aevot Christi 

soldiers passed successively in review 4 each of i t 1 rocky 

them, before h ré ived irom the I! ] f Julian al int ; Mi of Je sa i é 

liberal donative, pr portioned to his rank and vices, | cl h tains of Si nd Acra, withi 
was required to cast ew go! ; of ince Tr three | es low 
flame which b nt up th Sore ‘ - fort { Davi 
fessors rit resist, ( mi t repe . t Tl \ ( i} s 

lar greater hum ; V ep ( ) I ( ! 
iwed by the } i th en |} A I e hill 
criminal engageme ; and t i f ‘ i é t \ tah,a evelled b 
li worship olt as was ¢ ( i Vy ¢ Vy < t . i t tately tem] 
( ition Of duty and ol interes By the ft - t } \ tl tt 
petiti f these arts, t the exp f sums whi ) ry ‘ I ; tH lan, ap 

Vv V pur service { hail “ ‘ ( und, a 
ol y , Juli ly ac ed t ; s serted ; ar 
1m y | t i L tine : i I \ I iw nt 


ene Gg i ! i t 
I ( a \ 9 I é ide ( 
‘ } . | 
i i 9 i ( é i ile t er 
reion; and who afterwards f ti ( 4 
tleXith Vy ot ¢ = 30 e | \ f 
fessed DV the 8s 3 of ‘ f \ ( ishe 
W hile UI \ y ( noval of t 
I Jew 
) t f i ‘ T ‘ # \ 
iiaion i his i é ex \ erect i 
a g i I g f J i f ! 
} iDiic ¢€ l é i l ; \ te ‘ { ey 
( } i r pr l 3. ‘ t¢ 
fortunes, ¢ é - ‘ ~ 
v. ce ‘ i 
expire sSses ~ aie 
pP 
i a7 . ’ | 
1 the Al y V1 sh ‘ } \ t 
fort ‘ ul ex ‘ \ He 
| ( : ) ey j y 
5 UY Linpi ) © 4 _ 
i ren sy nv ‘ 
‘ \ 1 tne ) ( { ( i e Jew 
| ‘ ) 
Pi . I i 
sedit clai rs ed the \ ( 
of the i ‘ ( ! 
tantine Je ) i e subje f the ‘ ' Pa . 
Bas ( 
J I - x 4 . 
I é gulos n es s ‘ ta i ( ~ 
v t ' 
t x ' 
‘ gnst ; D 
I icum or Ant sit i ses I é 4 I j 
i s I \ 
G y (Orat p. 74, 75 I ‘ j 4 6 
x ‘- i 
; \ . 7 5 ¥ 
t ( . ) 
J f é \ ia ddressed 1 Hist s I ereurs, t 
Jews \ is (Venet. 1499 bra it Ww 
this stigma is justly re ve ‘ es i ‘ s Pe 9 \ ( j ” Thee 
ss ¢ lhe enist 8 ent < ~ i ) kew M é 1 
Live [ irme (ere Ora \ i Mi l ex ed ys i 
Ju f, t ( Le I ' \ 





found o rhe ¥ f zeal ex ( I f I x Je ' vas ! 
' Chron. p. 161 2 o ( the r e use . j 

‘ Juife, tom.’ ¥ ( ; : : 

chris verts f ‘ a < 

God m. vi 215 \ | 
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wisdom or glory, have confessed thé inspiration of the | destruction had been pronounced against the whole 


genius of the place;* and the christian, who knelt be-| fabric of the Mosaic law, the imperial sophist would 
fore the holy sepulchre, ascribed his lively faith, and have converted the suceess of his undertaking into a 
his fi rvent devotion, to the more immediate influence | specious argument against the faith of prophecy, and 
of the divine Spirit. The zeal, perhaps the avarice, of | the truth of revelation.» He was displeased with the 
the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished and multiplied these | spiritual worship of the Synagogue; but he approved 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tra-| the institutions of Moses, who had not disdained to 
dition, the scene of each memorable event. The y ex-| adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt.* 
hibited the instruments which had been used in the | The local and national deity of the Jews was sincerely 
passion of Christ; the nails and thé lance that had | adored by a polytheist, who desired only to multiply 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; the crown of | the number of the gods ;4 and such was the appetite 
thorns that was planted on his head ; the pillar at which | of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that his emalation might 
he was scourged ; and, above all, they showed the cross | be excited by the piety of Solomon, who had offered, 
on which he suffered, and which was dug out of the} at the feast of the dedication, twenty-two thousand 
earth in the reign of those princes, who inserted the | oxen, and one hundred and twenty-thousand sheep.° 
symbol of christianity in the banners of the Roman, These considerations might influence his designs ; but 
legions. Such miracles as seemed necessary to ac-| the prospect of an immediate and important advantage 
count for its extraordinary preservation and seasonable | would not suffer the impatient monarch to expect the 
diseovery, were gradually propagated without opposi-| remote and uncertain event of the Persian war. He 
tion. ‘The custody of the frue cross, which on Easter! resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding 
Sunday was solemnly exposed to the people, was in-| eminence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might 
trusted to the bishop of Jerusalem; and he alone might eclipse the splendour of the church of the Resurrec- 
gratify the curious devotion of the pilgri by the gift! tion on the adjacent hill of Calvary; to establish an 
of small pieces, which they had enchased in gold or| order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
gems, and carried away in triumph to their r spective | arts, and resist the ambition, of their christian rivals ; 
countries. But as this gainful branch of commerce! and to invite a numerous colony of Jews, whose stern 
must soon have been annthilated, it was found conve-| fanaticism would be always prepared to second, and 
hient to suppose, that the marvellous wood possessed | even to anticipate the hostile measures of the pagan 
1 secret pawer of vegetation; and that its substance,| government. Among the friends of the emperor (if 

1e names of emperor and of friend are not incompati- 
le) the first place was assigned, by Julian himself, to 
1¢ virtuous and learned Alypius.£ The humanity of 
perpetual miracle, should ve produced some salutary) Alypius was tempered by severe justice, and manly 
effects on the morals, as well as on the faith, of the! fortitade; and while he exercised his abilities in the 
people. -Yet the most respectable of the ecclesiastical | civil administration of Britain, he imitated, in his 
writers have been obliged to confess, not only that the | poetical compositions, the harmony and softness of 





} 


t! igh continually diminished, still remained entire} t 
id unlinpatred, It might perhaps have been expect-| | 
ed, that the influenee of the place, ind the belief of a tk 


streets of Jerusalem we filled with t incessant tu-| the odes of Sappho. ‘This minister, to whom Julian 
mult of busine nd pl .** but that every species | communicated, without reserve, his most careless levi- 
of vice, adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder, | ties, and his most serious counsels, received an extra- 
was familiar to the inhabitants of the holy city.’ The) ordinary commission to restore, in its pristine beauty, 
wealth and pre-eminence f the church of Jerusalem | the temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence of Alypius 
excited the ambition of Arian, as well as orthodox, ean-| required and obtained the strennous support of the go- 
didates ; and the virtues of Cyril, who, since his death, | vernor of Palestine. At the call of their great delive- 
has been honoured with the titl f Saint, were dis-| rer, the Jews, from all the provinees of the empire, 
played in the ¢ cise, rather than in the acquisition, | assernbled on the holy mountain of their fathers; and 
f his episcopal dignity. their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated the 

Snlinn attemete to The vain and ambitious mind of Ju-| christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of re- 
temple. lian might aspire to restore the ancient | building the temple has, in every age, been the ruling 

glory of the temple of Jerusalem.* As the christians | passion of the children of Israel. In this propitious 


were firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting | moment the men forgot their avarice, and the women 
“ + their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were pro- 
vided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was 














s Cicero (de f bus, v. i.) has beautifully expressed t ‘ mon . ¢ . cs . “ 
sense of mankind transported in mantles of silk and purple. Every 
Baronius (A I s. A.D No. 42-5 nd Tillemont | purse was opened in liberal contributions, every hand 
at | t nm fs ‘ ret « sare ¢ ) of . . , 
eee vob a ee  Constat,. | claimed a share in the pious labour; and the commands 
this mira s int of the c ' eign o eueten i . 
tine Phe dest w ves are Paulinus, Su is Severus, Rufi-| of a great monarch were executed by the enthusiasm 
: ane = ph of J e silence of Eu- | of a whol pe ple. 
sebins it r ' pilur “ ns se whot . ’ . . . 
per aa those whe a ile een: wah. 4 Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts The enterprise i 
“aa “ of power and enthusiasm were unsuc- defeated) 
D Rihliot ¢ a ;| cessful; and ihe ground of the Jewish temple, which 
' or 5 ein ved = 
a rhetorical f I ‘ t i san supernaat ——— 
A rivileg I ‘ ‘ f{tot Virgin's t » The secret intentions of Julian are revealed hy the late bishop of 
Er a ni Opera l i V ( in Co f Giloureste the ed and dogmatic Warburton; who, with the 
regrinat. Re ‘ . , ia. & snd other reli - w hiel authority of a theologian, prescribes the motives and condnuet of the 
€ re . te n so 5 er t ur “ > reme Being. The discourse entitled Julian, (2d edition London, 
x Jerom te m ‘ esid 1 the me bouring village 75 is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are impu- 
B m, descri J s from his personal expe ted to the Warburtonian school. f A 
rience : ; : | shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le 
y Gregor. Nysser pud Vi * p. 599. The whole epistie, | Clere, Warburton, &c. who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, 
which conde rons ¢ nher the use ort 4 } use of religious pilgrimage, | and the falsehood of some superstitions divines. See Divine Lega- 
inful to the ez olie d es hile s . and familiar to r | tion, vol. iv. p. 25. &e. , 
is pa : = S = thoi iivines, W ws dear and familiar ou : Julian (Fragment, p. 295.) respectfully styles him «ys S105, and 
srotesta polemics, © — — , oe ‘ ’ , y 
' z He renow ed his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, | mentions him elsewhere (Epist. Ixiii. with still higher reverence. 
and was re-ordained by the hands of t Arians. But Cyril after He doubly condemns the christians: for believing, and for renounc- 
wards changed with the times. and prudently conformed to the Ni-.| ing, the religion of the Jews. T — was a true, but not the 
fe “Till t ; 8 aly, G Cyril. 1. ix. p. 305, 206. 
cene faith rillemo Mem. Eccles. tom. vi who treats his mé¢ only, God A pud ! . a 
mory with tenderness und respect, has thrown his v vines into the e | Kings vill. 63. 2 Chronicles vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. -» 
text, and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end o daic. }. vill. ¢. 4. p. 491. edit. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke 


the volun of so many hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the eee 
“ . ” ; : , frac She ) ) 
a Imperii sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagare. | tian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Clere (ad loca) is bold 





le af | , : ‘ ct the fidelity of the numbers. 
Ammian. xxiii. i Che temple of Jerusalem id been famous even | enongh to suspect 5 
among the gentiles. They had many temples in each city (at Si-| f Julian. eptst. xxix. — La Bleterie has neglected to translate 
t R j . twe | > we of these episties. 
chem five, at Gaza eight, Rome four hundred and twenty-four the second of the ' . i _ are 
but the wealth and relizion of the Jewish nation was centred in one| ¢ See the zeal and impatience of the —_ in Gregory Nazianzen 
spot | (Orat. ix. p. 111.) and Theodoret, (1. iil. ¢. 20.) 
} 
Vor. I.—3 O 20 
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is now covered by a Mahometan mosque," still con-| 
tinued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin 


Perhaps the absence and death of tl 


it 


and desolation. P c : 
emperor, and the new maxims of a christian reig 
might explain the interruption of an arduous w rk, 
which was attempted only in.the last six months of the 
life of Julian.' Butthe christians entertained a natural 
and pious expectation, that, in this memorable contest, 
the honour of religion would be vindicated by some 
signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and 
fiery eruption, which overturned and scattered the new 
foundations of the temple, are attested, with some va- 
riations, by contemporary and respectable evidence? 
This public event is described by Ambrose,* bishop of 
Milan, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosias, which 
must provoke the severe animadversion of the Jews; 
by the eloquent Chrysostom,' who might appeal to the 
memory of the elder part of his congregation at Anti- 
och; and by Gregory Nazianzen,™ who published his 


nh, 


a 


account of the miracle before the expira- 
tion of the same year. The last of thes« 
writers has boldly declared, that this preternat tral 
event was not disputed by the infidels ; and his asser- 
tion, strange as it may seem, is confirmed by the un- 
exceptionable testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus.' 
The philosophic soldier, who loved the virtues, with- 
out adopting the pre judices, of his master, hus recorded, 
in his judicious and candid history of his own times, 
the extraordinary which 
of the 


perhaps by a pre- 
ternatural event 


obstacles inter 


restoration temple of Jerusalem. ‘** Whilst 


Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, 
urged, with vigour and diligence, the execution of the 
work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foun- 
dations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered 
the place, from time to time, inaccessible to th 
scorched and blasted workmen; and the victorious 
element continuing in this manner obstinately d 
resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them toa distance ; 
the undertaking was abandoned.’’ Such authority 


should satisfy a believing, and must astonish an i 
credulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still requir 
the original evidence of impartial and intelligent spec- 
tators. At this important crisis, any singula 
of nature would assume the appearance, and produce 
the effects, of a real prodigy. Th 


accident 


is 





h Built by Omar, the second Khalif. who died, A. D. 644 rhis 
great mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the Jewisl 
temple, and constitutes almost a square of 760 toises, or one Ron 
mile in circumference See D’Anville Jerusalem, p. 45. 

i Ammianus records the consuls of the year 2623, before he 
ceeds to mention the thenghts of Julin remplum instau e 
sumptibus cog zhbat. immodicis Warburton has a secret w t 
anticipate the design; hut he must have understood, fror 18 


examples, that the execution of such a work would have d 
many years. 


j The subse juent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theo: et. P 
lostorgius, &c. add contradictions, rather than authorit Cor re 
the objections of Basnage (Hist. des Juife. tom. v p. 157 Ti 


with Warburton's answers, (Julian, p. 174—2 








ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses wh appeared on the 
garments of the spectators by a similar instance, and the natural ef 
fects of lightning 

k Ambros, tom. ii. epist. xi. p. 946. edit. Benedictin. He composed 


this fanatic epistie (A. D. 3&8.) to 
condemned by the civil magistrate 
1 Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580. adv: 
574. de Sto Babyla, edit. Montfaucon I have followed the 
and natural supposition ; but the learned Benedictine , who dat 
composition of these sermons in the ve 


metify a bishon, wl 
for burning a sy 


et 


had bee 
iwogue 
ludwos 


rs Gentes 


os thre 


ur 283 


» is confident they were 
never pronounced froin the pulpit 
m Greg. Nazianzen, Orat.iv. p. }}1O—113. To De xv wepi2 ars 
Cavum, nas whe rose wbetig wuTeis emir ues nee ‘ 5 
» Ammian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius. ju 


varelque provincia rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope funda 
menta crebris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aliquoties 
operantibus inaccessum ; hoeque modo elemento destinatius repel 
lente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60—90 toextorta 
confession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Liban us 
and to employ the evidence of a rab! i, who lived in the fifteent! ; 
tury. Such witnesses can only be 
judge 


cen 
received by a very favourable 


o |Michaclia has giveo an ingenious and very probable explana- 
tion of this singular fact, the truth of which the positive testimony of 
Ammianus, a contemporary and a pagan, does not permit us in the 
least to question. A passage from Tacitus has furnished him with 
this explanation. This historian writing of Jerusalem, says T he 


place was built upon a situation strongly fortified by nature, and was, | 


moreover, defended by a mass of works which even in a less advan 
tageous position, would have rendered it respectable. Two hills of 
great height (Mount Zion and the Mount of the Temple, situated 
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rance would be spee dily improved and magnified by the 
Jerus the active 
credulity of the christian world ; and, at the distance 
of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of theo- 
logical dispute s, might adorn his work with the spe- 


cious and splendid miraele.! 


pious art of the clergy of ilem, and 


The restoration of the Jewish temple Partiality of 
was secretly connected with the ruin of Julian 
the christian church. Julian still continued to main- 


tain the freedom of religious worship, without distin- 


wishing, whether this universal toleration ptoceeded 
from his justice or his ec! He affected to pity 
the unhappy christians, who were mistaken in the 
most important object of their liv 
degraded by contempt, his contempt was « mbittered by 
hatred ; and the se ntiments of Julian were ¢ xpresse din 


a style of sareastic wit, which inflicts a deep and de adly 


emency. 





es; but his pity was 


wound, whenever it issues from the mouth of a sove- 














reion. As he was sensible that the christians gloried 
in the name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, and 
pe rhaps enjoined the use of the less honourable appel- 
lation of Gauinans.? He declared, that, by the folly 
near to each other in the southern part of Jerusalem) were entirely 
surrounded with walls skilfully constructed and strengthened by 
numerous projections and fosses w h guarded against the attack 
of the besiegers in every directior Che te itself was a kind of 
citad wt 1 also had walls st bette ructed and fortified, 
even the por 3 ound the temple were excellent fortifications 
Chere was within the walls,a fountain w h was never exhauated, 
rrecd thre were also vast subter ean passage under the mountains, 
and | s and cisterns for containing rain water Tacitus Hist 
wok v. chap. lland 12 
hese subterraneous vaults and cisterns must have been very con 
siderable hey furnis water du g the siege of Jerusalem, to 
eleven hundred thousand sbitants, for whom the fountain of Si 
am Was not sufficient, and there could have been no fall of rain in 
the time for the iv we besiege from the month of Apr to the 
month of Aug t, a time oft year durii which Itseldom rains at 
Jerusalem he subterranean v a served after, and even belore 
the return of the Jews from Babylon, as places of concealment, not 
only for provisions, the otl, wine, and corn, but also for the treasures 
which had bee ept in the temple Jose us s related many cir 
cumstances W show their extent W he Jerusalem was on the 
noint of be g taken y ittus, the leaders of the rebels placing their 
last hope } these vast excavations * 
fo ithey { oncealing themselves there iring the urn 
ing of the city, and until the departure of the Roma orm y Tie 
eate part had not time to put this into executk ut one of 
the Simon, the son of Giora, acd some of s companions, having 
ft hed themselves with provisions, and tools for piercing tlh 
eart descended into this retreat There he remained until Titus 
1nd departe I ne, but urged by hunger, be suddenly emerged 
from the ve ive where the temple had stood, and appeared in 
e midst of e | n guards He was arrested and conducted to 
Rome triumy llig appearance led to the clusion that other 
J at t ‘ ot retuge earch was made, 
nda nt ere ! J De Jud. book vii. ¢ 
It is proba t t é part « ese subterranean cavities 
\ I eint t fs 1, whe it wane very customary t 
ey vA the r t! e can be assigned tothen 
The Jew w hie f t ne from exile, were too or to under 
tnke s ‘ s Herod in rebuild the temple, con 
etrocted son su hte eat mi J Ant Jud. xv 
the haste nw this € nice was cor ted, does t permit us to 
hbeliewe that these exca tions we n eint time Fome we 
sewers, othe served to conceal t ee t ires which Cras 
sus had maseed plunder twent years efore the war of the 
Jews, and wil 1 doubtless, had ns ré iced. The temple 
wa troyer t year 70 ( i the att ts of Julian to 
' ' ithe facter edt \ ' ¢,¢0 de with the year 
three hundred and x three Bet ese two events an inter 
\ of about three undred yer i then elapsed, during which 
me they at t ! r ve me filled with 
lammathle rhe we me é yed by Julian in digging 
eached the vaults beneath the ten they took t hes to exami 
t n, the sudde in ‘ ’ t who approached, detor 
ons were he ! i the phenomenon was repr ited every time 
that any one penetrated into these new cavitics his explanation 
is confirmed by an account ven by Josephus of an event very simi 
lar. King Herod had heard that immense treasures were concealed 
in the tomb of David He descended into it at night witheome men 
who were in his confidence He found in the first vault only jewels 
and garments, but wishing to penetrate into the second vault, wl } 
hed been closed a long time, he was driven back as soon as he opened 
it. by the flames, which killed two of those who accompanied him 
Antiq. Jud. xvi. 7. 1 As there was here no occasion fora miracle 
this fact must be regarded as a new proof of thetruth of what Am 


mienus and contemporary writers have related.—@ 
p Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the christian critica, presumes to 
doubt the truth of this famous miracle Jewish and Heathen Tes 


timonies, vol. iv. p. 4 71 The silence of Jerom would lead to a 
suspicion, that the same story, which was celebrated at a distance, 
might be despised on the spot 

q Greg. Naz. Orat, ili, p. 81 And this law was confirmed by the 
| * It isa fact becomi every day more known, that whenever vaults for a long time closed 

have been opene:!, one of two things happens, either that the torches are extinguished, and 
the men faint and fall and sx e; or if the air & inflamma smal! flame plays around 
the lamp, which exter and reases ¢ t heron a genera nfiagration fen fliowed 


and ki 


by an explosion 
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of the Galileans, whom he describes, as a sect of fa-| probation of the candidates, was authorized by the 


natics, contemptible to men, and odious to the gods, | 
the empire had been reduced to the brink of destruction ; 
and he insinuates in a public edict, that a frantic patient | 
might sometimes be cured by salutary violence." An 
ungenerous distinction was admitted into the mind and 
counsels of Julian, that, according to the difference of 
their religtous sentiments, one part of his subjects de- 
served his favour and friendship, while the other was | 
entitled only to the common benefits that his justice 
could not refuse to an obedient people.* ‘According to | 
a principle pregnant with mischief and oppression, the 
emperor transferred to the pontiffs of his own religion 
the management of the liberal allowances from the pub- 
lie revenue, which had been granted to the church by 
The proud 
immunities, which had 
much art and labour, was 
levelled to the ground ; the hopes of testamentary do- 
intercepted by the rigour of the laws; 
and the priests of the 


the piety of Constantine and his sons. 
system of elerical honours and 
been constructed with so, 
nations were 
christian sect were confounded 
with the last and most imnominious class of the pe ople ‘ 


Such of these regulations as appeared necessary to 
check the ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics. 
were soon afterwards imitated by the wisdom of an 
rthodox prince. The peculiar distinctions which 
policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, on 
the sacerdotal order, must be confined to those priests 
who pre fess the re hei n of the st ite. But the will 


of the legislator was not exempt from prejudice and 
passion ; and it was the obje ct of the insidious policy 
of Julian, to deprive the christians of all the temporal! 
honours and advantages which rendered them respecta- 


ble in the eyes of the world. 

He prohibits t A i st and severe censure has been 
: oe from inflicted on the law which prohibited 
eee the christians from teaching the arts of 
grammar and rhetoric." The motives alleged by the 





emperor, to justify this partial and oppressive measure, 
might command, durit go his life-time, the silence of 
slaves and the 1] pl iuse of flatterers. Julian abuses 
the ambiguous meaning of a word which might be In- 
differently applied to the language and the religion of 
the GREEKS he conte Inptu uuslty observes, that the 
men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are unfit to 
claim or to enjoy the advantages of science and he 
vainly contends, that if they refuse to adore the gods 
of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought to content 


themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew in the 
I thre * In all the the 


churches of cities of 
Roman world, the education of the youth was intrusted 


Galile#ans. 
to masters of grammar and rhetoric ; who were elected 
by the magistrates, maintained at the public expense, 
and distinguished by many lucrative and 
The edict of Julian appears to have in- 
cluded the physicians, and professors of all the liberal 


honourable 
pris ile res. 


arts ; and the emperor, who reserved to himself the ap- 
invariable practic of Julian himeelf Warburton has justly ob 
served (p. 35.) that the Platoniste believed in the mysterious virtur 
of words ; and Julian's dislike for the name of Christ might proceed 
from superstition, as well a8 from contempt 


the wworm TaksvAne 


He 


me Julian. p derudes ’ 
t of the principles of toleration, as to 


Frag nt 
Epiat. vil. ut 


vist 


1 sotar C8 Blu 
xiii * * i 
s Ovu»s-« “ ‘ rré : rv w tA amepes 
Avipas, ol x rev oregbuvt’ ahaverorrey, 
lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the 
Eniat. xlix.) are taken from the speech of Alo 
refuses grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds 
Odves. x. 73 Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. lix, p. 2°65) attempts to 
justify this partial behaviour, by an apology, in which persecution 
peeps through the mask of candour 
t These laws which affected the 
hints of Julian himself, (Epist. 
Gregory, (Orat. iil. p. 86 87 


two 
true epirit of a bigot 


These 


Ins, when he to 


ergy, may be found in the slight 
in the vague dec 
ind in the positive assertions of Sozo 


tii amations of 


men, (1. Vv. ¢. de) 
u Inclemens . perenni obruendum silentio. Ammian, xxii. 10 
xxv. 5 


x The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of Ju 


lian, (xlii.) may be compared with the loose invectives of Gregory, 
Orat. iil. p, 96 Tillemont (Mem. Eccles, tom. vii. p. 1291—1294. 
hag collected the seeming differences of ancients and moderns 


They may be easily reconciled, ‘The christians were directly forbid 
to teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn ; 


frequent the schools of the pagans 


since they would not | 


laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religious constaney 
of the most learned of the christians.’ As soon as the 
resignation of the more obstinate * teachers had estab- 
lished the unrivaled dominion of the pagan sophists, 
Julian invited the rising generation to resort with free- 
dom to the public schools, in a just confidence, that 
their tender minds would receive the impressions of 
literature and idolatry. If the greatest part of the 
christian youth should be deterred -by their own 
scruples, or by those of their parents, from accepting 
this dangerous mode of instruction, they must, at the 
same time, relinquish the benefits of a liberal educa- 
tion. Julian had reason to expeet that, in the space 
of a few years, the church would relapse into its pri- 
mezval simplicity, and that the theologians, who pos- 
sessed an adequate share of the learning and eloquence 
of the age, would be succeeded by a generation of 
blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 
truth of their own principles, or of exposing the various 
follic s of polytheism.* 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the 
design of Julian to deprive the christians 
if the advantages of wealth, of knowl- 
edge, and of power ; but the injustice of excluding them 
from-all offices of trust and profit, seems to have been 
the result of his general policy, rather than the imme- 
diate consequence of any positive law.” S@perior me- 
rit might deserve, and obtain, some extraordinary ex- 
ceptions ; but the greater part of the christian officers 
were gradually removed from their employments in the 
state, the army, and the provinces. The hopes of fu- 
ture candidates were extinguished hy the declared par- 
tiality of a prince, who maliciously reminded them, 
that it was unlawful for a christian to use the sword, 
either of justice or of war; and who studiously guarded 
the camp and the tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. 
The powers of government were intrusted to the pa- 
gans, who professed an ardent zeal for the religion of 
their ancestors ; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the favourites 
whom he preferred as the most agreeable to the gods, 
did not always obtain the approbation of mankind.* 
Under the administration of their enemies, the chris- 
tians had much to suffer, and more to apprehend. The 
temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the care 
of his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of 
the universe, restrained the philosophic monarch from 
violating the laws of justice and toleration, which he 
himself had so reeently established. But the provin- 
cial ministers of his authority were placed in a less 
conspicuous station. In the exercise of arbitrary 
power, they consulted the wishes, rather than the 
commands, of their sovereign; and ventured to exer- 
cise a secret and vexatious tyranny against the sec- 
taries, on whom they were not permifte d to confer the 
honours of martyrdom. The emperor, who dissembled 
as long as. possible his knowledge of the injustice 
that was exercised in his name, expressed his real 
sense of the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproofs 
and substantial rewards, 


Disgrace and op- 
pression of the 
christians. 


y Codex Theodos. |. xiii. tit. iii. de medicis et professoribus, leg. 5 
published the 17th of June, received at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of 
July. A. D. 363.) with Godefroy’s Lilustrations, tom. v. p. 31. j 

2 Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution. Sicut a majori- 
hus nostris compertum habemus, omnes ubique propemodem . . . of 
ficium quam tidem deserere maluerunt, vii. 30. Prowresius, a chris- 
tian sophist, refused to. accept the partial favour of the emperor. 
Hieronym. in Chron, p. 185. Edit. Sealiger. Eunapius in Prowre- 


| sio, p. 126. 


a They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their 
own schools. Within a few months Apollinaris produced his chris 
tian imitations of Homer, (a sacred history in twenty four-books, ) 
Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozomen is satisfied, that they 
equalled, or excelled the originals. oo 

> It wag the instruction of Julian to his magistrates, (Epist. vii.) 
Sozomen 


onus Seev, 


THOTtmarTlas mtv Tot Tee JEOmMs Sieg aa+ wearvu 
|. v. c. 18.) and Socrates (1. iii. c. 13.) must be reduced to the stan- 
dard of Gregory, (Orat. iii. p. 95.) mot less prone to exaggeratian, 


but more restrained by the actual knowledge of his contemporary 


readers. 
ec ¥aee 


lp. 314 


Sewv wes Sedus uae emp Sodus. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 33, 
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The most efféctual instrument of op- 
i pression, with which they were arm d, 
Store the pagan was the law that obliged the christians 
temples. to make full and ample satisfaction for 
the temples which they had destroyed under the pre- 
ceding reign. ‘The zeal of the triumphant ehurch had 
not always expected the sanetion of the public autho- 
rity; and the bishops who were secure of impunity, 
had often marched at the head of their congregations, 
to attack and demolish the fortresses of th« 
darkness.‘ The consecrated lands, which had increased 
the patrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, wer 
clearly defined, and easily restored. But on thes 
lands, and on the rains of pagan superstition, the chris- 
tians had frequently erected their own religious edifi- 
ces: and as it was necessary to remove the 
before the temple could be rebuilt, the | 
piety of the emperor were applauded by one party, 
while the other de plored and execrated his sacrilegious 
violence. After the ground 
tion of those stately structures, which had been le 
with the dust, and of the 
had been converted to christian uses, swelled into a 
very large of damages and 
authors of the injury had neither the ability nor 
inclination to discharge this accumulated demand 
and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would have 
been displayed in balancing the adverse claims and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate arbitration. 


prince ot 


church 


pustice and 


the restitu- 
lled 


precious ornaments, W hich 


was cleared, 
vi 


account debt. 


But the Whole empire, and particularly the east, was 
thrown into confusion by the rash edicts of Julian; 
and the pagan magistrates, inflamed by zeal and re- 


venge, abused the rigorous privilege of the R 


law, which substitutes, in the place of his inadequat 


property, the person of the insolyent debt Under 
the preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa, had 
laboured in the conversion of his people wit! ns 
more effectual than those of persuasion.£ The magis- 


trates required the full value of a temple which | 
been -destroyed by his intolerant zeal: 
were satisfied of his poverty, they desired only to bend 
his inflexible spirit to the promise of the slightest com- 
pensation. ‘They apprehended the prelate, they 
inhumanly scourged him, they tore his beard ; and 


but as they 


aged 


naked body, anointed with honey, was suspended, 
in a net, between heaven and earth, and exposed to the 
stings of insects, and the rays of a Syrian sun From 
this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his 
crime, and to insult the impotent rage of his persecu- 
tors. He was at length rescued from their hands, and 
dismissed to enjoy the honour of his divine triumph. 
The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pi contes- 
sor; the eatholies ambitiousl y claime d his allianes : 


and the pagans, who might be suses ptible of shame or 





4 Greg, Naz. Orat tii. p. 74.91. 92. So rates, ! iii. ¢. 14 I > 
doret, |. iii. ¢.6 Some drawback, however, may be allowed f the 
violence of their zeal. not less partial than the zeal of Juli 

e If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent. « 
60. p. 286.) with the passionate exclamations of Greco 
86, 87.) we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves, tla % 
Orators are really describing the same events 

f Restan, or Aretinisa, at the equal distance of xtee nile he 
tween Emesa (Hems) and Epiphania, (Hamath,) was founded. or 
least named, by Seleucus Nicator. Its cular wra dates from the 


year of Rome 685; according to the medals of the city In the d 
cline of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa were weurped by the 
Arab Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome. were not 
extinguished in the reign of Vespasian. D’ Anville’s Map d 
Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 134. Wesseling, Itineraria 
and Noris. Epoch, Syro-Macedon. p. 80. 481, 4 
s Sozomen, |. v.c. 10. It is surprising, that Gregory and Theodo 
ret should suppress a circumstance, which, in their eyes, must have 
enhanced the religious merit of the confessor. : 
bh The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so 
tragically painted, (Orat. iii. p. 88.91.) are confirmed by the unex: 


Ree 














tionable-and reluctant evidence of Libanius, Meexes sxsivoc » : > 
Mtvos Gt MaATTiPeMEVO » SETS Twepwves sutTw TsAAcus ¥.WavrTacury« 
Sve ptsws vow so 0580 TVs TRIG Tiare, Kas OnVH TH, Tigsuayntos « 
Epist. 730. p. 350, 351 Edit. Walf. Amstel. 1738 

i Hiptuaxeres, certatim eum sibi (christian vindicant. It is thus 


that La Croze and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek word 
whose true signification had been mistaken by former interpre ters, 
and even by Le Clerc, (Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, tom. iii. 
p. 371.) Yet Tillemont is strangely puzzled to understand (Mem 


Eccles. tom, vii. p. 1309.) how Gregory and Theodoret could mistake 
# Semil-Arian bishop for a saint, 
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remorse, were deterred from the repetition of such un- 


availing cruelty.* Julian spared his life; but if, the 
bishop of Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian,' 


posterity will, condemn the ingratitude, instéad. of 
praising the clemeney, of the emperor. 

At the distance cf five miles from An- ‘pie temple and 
tioch, the Macedonian kings of Syria sacred grove of 


had consecrated to Apollo on of the Duphne 


most elegant places of devotion in the pagan world.™ 
A magnificent temple rose in honour of the god of 
light ; and his colossal figure™ almost filled the capa- 
ciou rary, which w enriched with gold and 
cems, and ad rned by the skill of the grecian artists. 
The deity was represents d in a bending attitude, with 


Ss sanct 








. . } ir he 
1 golden cup in his hand, pouring out 1 libation on the 
rth, as if he upplieated th venerable mother to give 
. 1 
tohisa the cold and beauteous Daphne : for the spot 
was ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of the Syrian 
poets had transported the arhorous tale from the banks 
' 
vf the Pen to th e of the Orontes. Phe ancient 
rit of Greece were imitated by the royal colony of 
Antioc! A stream of prophecy, which rivalled the 
truth an tati of the D Iphite racle, flowed from 
the ¢ li for iin of D plain In the adjacent 
field 1 sta n was built by a special privilege,! 
which had | n purchased from Elis; the Olympic 
games we ebrated at the expense of the city, and 
1 revenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling was an- 
nually appli d to thi public ple ures.’ The perpetual 
ré rt of pilgrims and spectators Insen ibly formed, in 
the el yourh 1 of the temple, t tately poy 
ulous re of ID h « te é pi ne 
dour, wit! it ac r 1 ti . of LA provincial city 
‘] ne te ipl ind ft “ deeply bos éd i i 
ic ve of | cypresses, which reached 
f circumft iles, and formed in the 
try &s ier ( nd Linh} etrable shade 
A 1 s treal f purest water, Issuing tre 
every preserve V e of t earth, and the 
temper i tive r; the sense ‘ ¢ tified wi 
harmon ls d omatt ‘ rs; and” the 
peace! e was consecrated to health il joy, to 
luxur ‘| th y hil 
luxury vi he vigor V ip » IKE 
Apollo, t ect of desires: i tl shi 
maid w warned, by t f 1) phne, tf un the 
{ of ea } ‘ The s 1 the 
philosoy r wisely ‘ temptat am 
snal é \ ple sSul ’ < racter 
. v linpercey al lved t fi ness of 
k Seet { t, (Greg. Nazia ( ”) 
"nd r off lest d 
many yet he i va, t Orion had secre it One 
ted we ! sulfer the pur men { Marsyas 
be flayed I 0.4 9 ) 
Grego Cbrat j " s sutistied it, bw envy he apostate 
M rk had - ve asthnin ret th had @ re 
m ‘I ‘ iT f Day « = x¥ 
1ORO, 1000. edit Amstel 0 1 N . ge lee 
Antic Orat. x p mt -] nd & ome v. ©. 19 W esse 
z ‘ “1 and Ca ad August. p. 64) illu 
te ‘ 
n Sin vw in eo Olympinci Jovis imitamenti mquiparans mag 
udipnem An uf xxii. 13 rhe Olympic Jupiter was sixty 
et higl s bulk was consequently equal to that of thous i 
men Bee a curious Menrire {f the Abbé Gedovn Academie des 
Inecrintions, tour, ix p. 198 
Hadrian read the history of his future fortanes on a leaf ped 
in the Cast in stream trick, w tothe physician 
Vandal de On is, p. 261, 282.) might he easily performed by 
chemical preparat - The @mperor stopped t source of such 
dar rous } rwiledge which we igain opened hy the devout curi 
osity of Julian 
it wak purchased, A. D. 44. in the venr 99 of the wera of Antioch 
Noris, Epc Syro-Maced, p. 1)90—174.) for the term of ninety 
Olympiads But the Olympic cames of Antioeh were not regularly 
celebrated till the reign of Commodus See the curious detailein the 
Chronicle of John Malala, (tom. i. p, 209. 290 72 sl.) a writer 
whose merit and authority are confined within the limits of his na 
tive city 
q Fifteen talents of gold bequeathed hy Sosthins, who died in the 
reign of Aucusings Che theatrical merits of the Syrian cities. in the 
ice of Constantine ire compared th Ex positio tot us Mundi p. 6 
Hudson, Geograph, Minor. tom. iii 


r Avidio ¢ 
nicia moribus 


1e9'O Syriacos legiones dedi loxuria difluentes et Danh 

hese are the words of the emperor Marcus Anto 
ninus, in an original letter preserved by his biographer in Hist. Au 
gust.p. 41. Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was 
| seen at Daphne, 


Cuar. XXIII. 


manly virtue. But the groves of Daphne continued 
for many ages to enjoy the veneration of natives and 
strangers, the privileges of the holy ground were @n- 
larged by the munificence of succeeding emperors ; 
and évery generation added*new ornaments to the splen- 
dour of the temple. 
elie ad When Julian, on the day of the an- 
profanation of nual festival, hastened to adore the | 
daphne. Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was | 
raised to the highest pitch of eagerness and ps © peat 
His lively imagination anticipated the grateful pomp | 
of victims, of libations, and of incense ; a long proces- 
sion of youths and virgins, clothed in white robes, the | 
symbol of their innocence; and the tumultuous con- | 
course of an innumerable people. But the zeal of | 
Antioch was diverted, since the reign of christianity, 
into a different channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat | 
oxen sacrificed by the tribes of a wealthy city to their 
tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he found only 
a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple.' | 
The altar was deserted, the oracle had been reduced to 
silence, and the holy ground was profaned by the in- 
troduction of christian and funeral rites. After Baby- 
las* (a bishop of Antioch who died in prison in the 
persecution of Decius) had rested near a century in 
his grave, his body, by the order of Caesar Gallus, was 
transported into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A 
magnificent church was erected over his remains; a 
portion of the sacred lands was usurped for the main- 
tenance of the clergy, and for the burial of the chris- 
tian’ of Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the 
feet of their bishop; and the priests of Apollo retired, 
with their affrighted and indignant votaries. As soon} 
as another revolution’ seemed to restore the fortune 
of paganism, the church of St. Babylas was demol- 
ished, and new buildings were added to the mouldering 
edifice which had been raised by the piety of Syrian 
kings. But the first and most serious care of Julian 
was to deliver his oppressed deity from the odious 
presence of the dead and living christians, who had so | 
effectually suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusi- 





ne ie asm.* - The scene of infection was puri- 
dead bodies. and fied according to the forms of ancient 
conflagration of rituals; the bodies were decently re- 
thé temple ; : . : 
moved; and the ministers of the church 
were permitted to convey the remains of St. Babylas 
to their former habitation within the walls of Antioch. 


} 


The modest behaviour which might have assuaged the 
jealousy of an hostile government, was neglected on | 
this occasion by the zeal of the christians. The lofty 
ear, that transported the relics of Babylas, was fol-| 
lowed, and accompanied, and received, by an innume- 
rable multitude, who chanted with thundering accla- 
mations, the Psalms of David the most expressive of 


their contempt for idols and idolaters. “The return of 
the saint was a triumph; and the triumph was an in- 
sult om the religion of the emperor, who exerted his 
pride to dissemble his resentment. During the night 
which terminated this indiscreet procession, the tem- 
ple of Daphne was in flames ; thi statue ot Apollo was 
consumed pand the walls of the edifice were left a na- 
ked and awful monument of ruin. The christians of 
Antioch asserted, with religious confidence, that the 


s Aliqtantam agrorum Daphnensibus dedit, (Pompey. quo locus 
iit spatiosior fieret ; delectatus ameenitate loci ‘et aquarum abundan 
tia. Evutropius, vi. 14. Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16. 

t Julian (Misopogon, p. 361,-362.) discovers his own character | 
with that naivete, that unconscious simplicity, which always consti- 
tutes genuine humour 

u Batiylas is named by Eusebius in the succession of the bishops of 
Antioch Hist. Eccles. |. vi. c. 29. 39. His triumph over two em 
perors (the first fatulous, the second historical) is ditfusely celebrated 
hy Chrysosiom, (tom. ii. p. 526—579. edit. Montfaucon.) Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. iii. part. ii. p. 287—302. 459—465.) becomes al 
most a sceptic. 

x Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in 
the confession of Julian (Misopogon, p. 261.) and Libanins, (Nenia, p- 
185.) that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of one dead man. 
Yet Ammianus (xxii. 12.) clears and purifies the whole ground, ae- 


cording to the rites which the Athenians formerly practised in the 
isle of Delos 
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powerful intercession of St. Babylasshad pointed the 
lightnings.of heaven against the dévoted roof : but as 
Julian was reduced to the alternative, of believing 
either a crime or a miracle, he chose, withdut hesita- 
tion, without evidence, but with some colour of prob- 
ability, todmpute the fire of Daphne to the revenge of 
the Galileans.” Their offence, had it been sufficiently 
proved, might have justified the retaliation, which was 
immediately executed by the order of Julian shuts the 
Julian, of shutting the doors, and confis- cathedral of An- 
cating the wealth, of the cathedral of An- tioch. 

tioch. To discover the criminals who were guilty of 
the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the 
church, several ecelesiastics were tortured,? atid a 
presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded by 
the sentence of the count of the east. But this hasty 
act was blamed by the emperor ; who lamented, with 
real or affected concern, that the imprudent zeal of his 
ministers would tarnish his reign with the disgrace of 
persecution.* 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly 
checked by the frown of their sovereign; but when 
the father of his country declares himself the leader 
of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot easily 
be restrained, ner consistently punished Julian, ina 
public composition, applauds ‘he devotion and loyalty 
of the holy cities of Syria, whese pious inhabitants had 
destroyed, at the first signal, the sepulchres of the 
Galilewans ; and faintly complains, that they had re- 
venged the injuries of the gods with less moderation 
than he should have recommended.” This imperfect 
and reluetant confession may appear to confirm the ec- 
clesjastical narratives; that in the cities of Gaza, 
Ascalon, Caesarea, Heliopolis, &c. the pagans abused, 
without prudence or remorse, the moment of their 
prosperity. That the unhappy objects of theit cruelty 
were released from torture only -by death ; that as their 
mangled bodies were dragged through the streets, they 
were pierced (such was the universal rage) by the spits 
of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged women ; and that 
the entrails of christian priests and virgins, after they 
had been tasted by those bloody fanaties, were mixed 
with barley, and contemptuously thrown to the unclean 
animals of the city. Such scenes of religious mad- 
ness exhibit the most contemptible and odious picture 


of human nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria at- 


tracts still more attention, from the certainty of. the fact, 
the rank of the victims, and the splendour of the capi- 
tal of Egypt. 

George,* from his parents or his edu- George of Cap- 
cation, surnamed the Cappadocian, was padocia, 
born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop. From 
this obseure and servile origin he raised himself by thé 
talents of a parasite; and the patrons, whom he assid- 
uously flattered, procured for their worthless depend- 
ant a lucrative commission, or contract, to supply the 
army with bacon. His employment was mean; he 


y Julian (in Misepogon, p. 261.) rather imesinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt Ammianus, xxii. 13.) treats the imputation as levissi- 
mus rumer, and relates the story with extraordinary candour. 

z Quo tam atroci casu repente consumpto, ad id usque imperatoris 
ira provexit. ut quiestiones agitare juberet solito acriores, (yet Ju 


| lian blames the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch.) et majorem 


ecelesiam Antiochie claudi. This interdiction was performed with 
some circumstances of indignity and profanation~ and the season 
able death of the principal actor, Julian’s uncle, is related with much 
superstitions complacency by the Abbéde Ja Bleteriec. Vie de Ju- 
lien. p. 362—2369. 

a Besides the ecclesiastical. historians, who are more or less to he 
suspected, we may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta 


| Sincera of Ruifiart, p. 591. The complaint-of Julian gives it an ori- 


ginal and authentic air. 

b Julian, Misopogon, p, 361 

¢ See Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat. iii. p 87.) Sozomen (I. v, ¢, 9.) 
may be considered as an original, though not impartial, witness. He 
was a native of Gaza, and had conversed with the confessor Zeno, 
who as bishop of Maiuma, lived to the age of an hundred, (1. vii. c, 
28.) Philostorgius, (|. vii.c. 4. with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 284.) 
adds some tfagic circumstances of christians, who were literally 
sacrificed at the altars of the gods, &¢. 

@ The life and death of George of Cappadocia are described by 
Ammianus, (xxii, 11.) Gregory Nagianzen, (Orat. xxi. p. 382. 385. 
389, 390.) and Epiphanius. (Heres. Ixxvi.) ‘The invectives of the 
two saints might not deserve much credit, unless they were confirm- 


| ed by the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel. 
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rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the ; 
basest arts of fraud and corruption ; but his malversa- | 
tions were so notorious, that George was compelled to 
escape from the pursuits of justice. After this dis- | 
grace, in which he appears to have saved his fortune 
at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with real 
or affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From 
the love, or the ostentation, of learning, he collected 
a valuable libr:-y of history, rhetoric, philosophy, and | 
theology ;* and the choice of the prevailing faction 
promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne of 
Athanasius. The entrance of the new archhishop was 
that of a barbarian conqueror; and each moment of his 
reign was polluted by cruelty and avarice. (Th 
eatholies of Alexandria and Egypt were abandoned to 
a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to exercis« 
oppresses Alex- the office of persecution ; but he oppres- 
audria & Egypt. sed with an impartial hand the various 
inhabitants of his extensive diocese. The primate of 
Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his lofty 
station; but he still betrayed the vices of his | 
servile extraction. ~The merchaats of Alexandria 
impoverished by the unjust, and 
nopoly, which -he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, fu- 
nerals, &c. and the spiritual father of a great peopl 
nd to practise the vile and pernicious arts 
of an informer. ‘The Alexandrians could never forget, 
nor forgive, the tax, which he suggested, on all the 
houses of the city; under an obsolete claim, that t 
royal founder had convé yed to his successors, thi 
Ptolemies and the Cwsars, the perpetual property of 
the soil. The pagans, who had been flattered with th 
hopes of freedom and toleration, excited his devout 
avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria 
either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, who 
exclaimed, in a loud and threatening tone, ** Hi 
will these sepulchres be permitted to stand?” I 
the reign of Constantius, he was expelled by 
or rather by the justice, of the pe ople : 
without a violent 
powers of the state could 
gratify his revenge. 
at Alexandria the accession of Julian, announced the 
4. D.361 wnifall of the arch-bish )p- George, 
Nov. 30 with two of his obsequious ministers, 


Jdse and 
were 


} 


almost universal 


hio- 


eondescended 


were 


w long 
nde 
fury, 


and it was n 


struggle, that the civil and military 
restore his authority, am 


The messenger who proclaimed 


/ 
ait 


count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the mint, 
were ignominiously dragged in chains, to the public 
He is massacred prison. At the end of twenty-four days, 
by the people, the prison was forced open by the rage 


of a superstitious multitude, impatient of the tedious 
forms of judicial proceedings. The ene- 
mies of gods men expired 
their cruel insults; the bodies of the 
bishop and his associates were carried in triumph 
through the streets on the back of a came l; ar d the 
inactivity of the Athanasian party’ was 

shining example of evangelical patience. ‘The remaii 
of these guilty wretches were thrown into the 
and the popular leaders of the tomult deelared their 
resolution to disappoint th 
and to intercept the future honours of these martyrs, 
who had been punished like their predecessors, by the 
enemies of their religion. The fears of the pa 
were just, and their precautions ineffectual, The meri- 


Dec. U, 


and unde! 


arch- 


-4 
lifeless 


med a 


estec 


Seay 


devotion of the christians, 


vans 


After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent 
orders to preserve the library for his Own use, and to torture the 
slaves who might be suspected of secreting any books. He 
the merit of the collection, from whence he had borrowed and trans 
cribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappa 
docia. He could wish, indeed, that the works of the Galileans 
might perish; but he requires an exact account even of those theo 
logical volumes, lest other treatises more valuable should be confoun 
ded in their loss. Julian, Epist. ix, xxxw#i 

f Philostorgius, with eautious malice, 
Te Ajavacis 7 vu 
p. 267. 

g Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut clamabat, ne, collectis su 
premis, edeg illisexstruerent ; ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione com 
pulsi, pertalere cruciabiles ponas, ad usque gloriosam mortem inte 
merata fide progressi, et nunc Martyres appellantur Ammian 
xxii. 11. Epipbanius proves to the Arians, that George was not a 
martyr. 


pr s 
praise 


their guilt, x 


1. vii. c.2. Godefroy, 


inginuates 


MEY TUPATAPUTas THs Wpeciws 


DECLINE 


| the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a christian hero ; 


AND FALL Crap. XXIIl. 


torious death of the arch-bi shop obliterated the memo- 


ry of his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and 


| Sacred to the Arians, and the seeming conversion of 


those sectaries introduced Jhis worship into the bosom 
of the catholic church." The odious stranger, dis- 
guising every circumstance of time and place, assumed 
; 
and the infamous Geerge of Cappadocia has been trans- 
formed * into the renowned St. George and worshipped 
of England, the patron of arms, of chi- as a saint and 
valry, and of the garter,’ 
About the time that 
the tumult of Alexandria, he received intelligence from 
Edessa, that the proud wealthy faction of the 
Arians had insulted the weakness of the Valentinians, 
and committed such disorders as ought not to be suffer- 
ed with impunity in Without 
expecting the slow forms of justice, the exasperated 


martyr 


same Julian was informed of 


and 


a well-regulated state. 


prinee dire ected his mandate to the inagistrates ot E de 8- 
sa,™ by which he confiscated the whole property ot 
the church ie money was distributed among the sol- 
diers: the s were added to the domain; and this 
act of ( Py wa iv ivated by the most ungene- 
rous irony. I show myself,’ says Julian, * the truc 
friend of the Galilewans. Their admirable law has 
p ised the kingdom of heaven to the poor; and they 
Whi dy with more dl rence in the paths of virtue 
ind salvation, when they are relieved by my assist- 
ince from the load of temporal possessions. lake 
‘ e,.” } sue | t m irch, i a more serious tone, 
**take care how you provoke my patience and humani- 
ty. If th disorders ¢ timue, | will revenge on the 
magistrates the crimes of the people; and you will 
have reason to dread, not only confiseation and exile, 
but fire and the sword The tumults of Alexandria 
were doubtless of a more bloody and dangerous nature 
but a christian bishop had fallen by the hands of the 
p ins 5 | the public epistle of Julian affords a 
very lively pooof of the partial spirit of his adminis- 
tration. His reproa hes to the citizens ot lexandria 
inele | with expressions of esteem and tenderne 33 
ud ne ments, that, on this oceasion, they should 
have de} ed from the gentle and ge erous manners 
\ ch attest their Gres n extraction. He gravely 
censure ‘ tlence which they id committed agalr 
the law f justice and humanity; but he reecapitulates, 
with visible complace ney, the intole rable prove catior 
which they had so long endured from the impious ty- 
inny of George of ( appadocia. Julian admits the 
principle, that a wise and vigorous government should 
chastise the insolence of the people; yet, in considera- 
tion of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis, their 
tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious parde n to 
the guilty city, for which he again feels the affection 





ot a brother. 


After the tumult of Alexandria had pocorn { 

subsided, Athanasius, amidst the public Athanasius 
j } ) 6Y 
acclamations, seated ‘himself on the A. I - 
> eb, 2 

throne from whence his unworthy com- 

h Some Donatists (Optatus M ‘ I 60 202. edit. Dupi and 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccles, tom. ¥ p. 7) in 4to.) and Priscillianists 
rillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. v np. 51 sto.) have in like man 
ner nsurped the honours of catholic saints ar d martyrs 

i The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the Gregories, were ignorant 
of their holy companion Pope Gelasius, (A. D. 494.) the first catho 
ic who acknowledges St. George. places him among the martyrs 
qui Deo magis quam hominibus not sunt He rejects his Acts as 
the composition of heretics Some, perhaps not the oldest, of the 

my 

spurious Acta, are still extant and, through a cloud of fiction, we 
may vet distinguish the combat which St. George of Cappadocia sus 
tained, in the presence of Queen jlexandria, against the magician 
Athanaaius, 

k This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as ez 


the Longvieruana, tom.1 


st 


p. 104 
George, from the sixth 
Armenia, at 


treme probable, See 


1A 


curious history of the worship of 


in Palestine 


century, (when he was already revered in 

Rome, and at Treves in Gaul.) might be extracted from Dr. Hey!in 
History of St. George, 2d edition, London, 1633, in 4to. p. 429.) and 
the Bollandiste Act 88. Mens. April, tom. iil. p. 100—163 Hia 


: a i 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded 
from the crusades 


m Julian. Epiet. xliii 
on Julian. Epist. x He allowed his friends to assuage his anger.— 
Ammian. xxii. 1! 
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petitor had been precipitated: and as the zeal 

archbishop was tempered with diseretion, the exercise 
of his authority, tended not to inflame, butto reconcile, 
the minds of the people. 
not confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. Thestate 
of the christian world was present to his active and 


capacious mind; and the age, the merit, the reputation 


of Athanasius, enabled him to assume, in a moment ol 


office of ecclesiastical dictator.° Three 
years were not yetelapsed since the majority of the bish- 
the had ignorantly, or reluctantly, sub- 
scribed the confession of Rimini. They re pented, they 
believed, but they dreaded the rigour of 
their orthodox brethren ; and if their pride was stronger 
than their faith, they might throw themselves into the 
arms of the Arians, to « scape the indignity of a public 
penance, which must degrade them to the e« 


danger, the 
west 


ops of 


unseasonable 


obscure laymen. At the same time, the domestie dif- 
ferences concerning et union and distinction of the 
divine persons, were agitated with some heat among 
the catholic doctors ; a the progress of this met iphy- 


see med to 
Cert ‘ k 
st le ct Svnoe 


sical controversy threaten a and last- 


and Li By the 
1, to which the name and pre- 


public 


ing division of the itin churches. 


wisdom of a 





sence of Atharasius gave the authority ofa general 
council, the bishops, who had unwarily deviated into 
error, Were admitted to the communion of the church, 
on the easy condition of ribing the Nicene creed ; 
without any formal acknowledgment of their past fault, 
or any minute definition of their scholastic opini ms. 
The advi of the primate of Kovypt had already pre- 
pared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, 
for the-reception of this salutary measure; and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of some ardent spirits,! 
the fear of thee nh enemy promote 1 the peace and 
harmony of the christiar 
He is persecuted skill and diligence of the primat 
j ——— ¥Y of Egypt had improved the season of- 
4. D. ang. tranquillity, before it was interrupted by 
Oct. 23 the hostile ediets of the emperor." Ju- 
lian, who despised the christ ins, honoured Athanasius 
with his sifcere and peculiar hatred. For his sake 
slone, he introduced an arl¥itrary distinction, repugnant 
at least to the spirit of his former ee He 
maintained, that the Galileans, whom he had reealled 
from exile, were not restored, by that cvenerfal aan 
ence, to the possession of their respective churches ; 
and he expressed his astonishment, that criminal, 
who h been repeatedly condemned by the judgement 
of the emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of 
the laws, and insolently usurp the archiepise« p il throne 
of Alexandria, without expecting th rders of his 
sovereign. Asap nishment for the imaginary offence, 
he again banished Athanasius from the city; and he 
was pleased to suppose, that this act of justice would 
be highly agreeable to his pious subject The press- 
ing solicitations of the people soon et nvineed him, 
that the m: ypority « f the Alexandrians we re christians; 


and that the greatest part of the christians were 

attached to the cause of their oppressed primate. But 
he knowledge of thetr sentiments, instead of persuad- 
ing him to recall] his decree, provoked him.to extend to 
all Egypt the term of the exile of The 


eal of the multitude ! Julian still more inexo- 


firmly 


(Athanasius. 
rondere d 


See Athanas. ad. Rufin. tom. ii. p. 40, 4L.; and Greg. Nazian 
zen, Oral. ti. p. 395, 396. who justly states the temperate zeal of the 
primate, as much more meritorious than his prayérs, his fasts, his 
persecutions, &c 

p I have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of 
Cagliari. See his adventures-in Tillemont; (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii 
p. 900—926.) and observe how the colour of the narrative inse nsibly 


changes, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

q Asse nsus & st huic sententie Occidens et, par tam necessarium 
concilium, Satane faucibus mundus ereptus 
Dialogue o c Jerom against the Luciferians (tom. ii p. 135—155. 
hibits an original picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the times. 

Tillemont, who supposes that George was massacred in 
crowds the actions of Athanasius into a narrow space. (Mem. Ec 
clea, tom. viil. p. 360 An original fragment, published by the Mar- 
quis Maffei, from the old chapter library of Verona, (Osservazioni 
Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 60—92.), affords many important dates, which 
are authenticated by the computation of Egyptian months. 
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rable; he was alarmed by the danger. of leaving at the 
head of a tumultuous eity, a daring and popular leader ; 
and the language of his resentment discovers the opin- 
ion which he entertained of the courage and abilities of 
Athanasius. The execution of the sentence was still de- 
layed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, pre- 
fect of Egypt, who was at length awakened from his le- 
thargy hy a severe reprimand. “ Though you neglect,” 

says Julian, ** to write to me on any other subject, at 
least it is your duty to inform me of your conduct to- 
wards Athanasius, the ene my of the gods. My iuten- 
tions have been long since communicated to you. I 
swear by the great Se rapis, that unless, on the calends 
of December, Athanasius has departed from Alexan- 
dria, nay from Egypt, the officers of your government 
shal! pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You 
know my temper: I am slow to condemn, but I am 
still slower to forgive.” This epistle was enforced 
by a Short postscript, written with the emperors own 


hand. The contempt that is shown for all the gods 
fills me with grief and indignation. There is nothing 
that I should see, nothing that I should hear, with 


more pleasure, than the e xpulsion of ee from 
all Egypt. The abominable wretch! Under my 
reign, the baptism of several Grecian ladies of the 
highest rank has been the effect of his persecutions.”’ * 
The death of Athanasius was not expressly command- 
ed; but the prefect of Egypt understood, that it was 
safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, the orders of 
an irritated master. The archbishop prudently re- 
d to the monasteries of the desert ; eluded, with his 
anal dexterity, the snares of the enemy; and Jived to 
triumph over the ashes of a prince, whe, inewords of 
formidable import, had declared his wish that the 
whole of the Galilean school were contained 

in the single person of Athanasius.' 
I have endeavoured faithfully to repre- zea) and impru 


venom 


sent the artful system by which Julian « dence of the 
: -hristia 

~ yposed to obtam the effects, without ¢?rslans. 

incurrine the guilt or reproach of persecution. But if 

‘ 


’ de adly spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart and 
of a vir prince, it must, at the 
confessed, that the real sufferings of the 
christians were inflamed and magnified by human pas- 
and religious enthusiasm. "The meekness and 
resignation which hi . distinguished the primitive dis- 
c iple se the , was the ob ject of the applause, 
-ather than of the imitation, of The 
christiaus, who had now possessed above forty years 


understanding tuous 


same time, be 


sions 


or spel 


their suce essorg. 


the civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, 
had contracted the insolent vices of prosperity," and 
the habit of believing, that the saints alone were en- 
titled to reion over the earth. As soonas the enmity of 


Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges w hich had 
been conferred by the favour of Constantine, they come 
plaine d of the most cruel oppression ; and the free tol- 
eration of iddélaters and heretics was a subject of 
crief and seandal to the orthodox party. The acts of 
vielence, which were no longer countenanced by the 
magistrates, were still committed by the zeal of the 
people. Pessinus, the altar of Cybele was over- 
turned alme presence of the emperor; and 

the city of Cwsarea in Cappadocia, the temple of For- 
tune, the sole place of worship which had been left to 
the pagars, was destroyed by the rage of a popular tu- 
mult. On these occasions, a prince, who felt for the 
honour of the gods, was not disposed to interrupt the 
course of justice; and his mind was still more deeply 


st in the 


or sapov, Ss eToAmncey “Eaduvidas, sm” seen, yuvemes Taw 
Ticnuwy Surrices Sewxecias., I have preserved the ambiguous sense 


of the last word, the ambiguity of 
» create guilt. 

The three epistles of Julian, which explain his intentions and 
nen with regard to Athanasius, should be disposed in the follow- 
ing chronological order, xxvi. x. vi. See likewise Greg. Nazianzen, 
393. Sozomen,!. v.c. 15. Socrates, |. iii. c. 14 Theodo- 
iii. c. 9. and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viil. p. 361—368, 


a tyrant whe wished to find, or 


ret, I. 


| who has used some materials prepared by the Bollandists. 


a Sec the fair confession of Gregory. (Orat. iii. p. 61, 62.) 
x Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Optatus. (de Schismat. 
Donatist. |. ii. c. 16, 17.) 
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exasperated, when he found, that the fanatics, who had 
deserved and suffered the punishment of incendiaries, 
were rewarded with the honours of martyrdom.’ T'he 
christian subje cts of Julian were assured of the hostile 
designs of their sovereign ; and, to their jealous appre- 
hension, every circumstance of his government might 
afford some grounds of discontent and suspicion. In 
the ordinary administration of the laws, the christians, 
who formed so large a part of the people, must fre- 
quently be condemned: but their indulgent brethren, 
without examining the merits of the cause, presumed 
their innocence, allowed their claims, and imputed the 
severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
persecution." These present hardships, intolerable as 
they might appear, were represented as a slight prelude 
of the impending calamities. The christians consider- 
ed Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant ; 
the execution of his revenge, till he should return vic- 
torious fromthe Persian war. They « xpected, that as 
soon as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of 
Rome, he would lay aside the irksome mask of 
mulation; that the-amphitheatres would stream with 
the blood of hermits and bishops; and that the chris- 





reiigious 


who suspended 


dissi- 


tians, who still persevered in the profession of the 
faith, would be deprived of the common benefits of 
nature and society.*. Every calumny” that cotild 


wound the reputation of the Apostate, was credulously 
embraced by the fears and hatred of 
and their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a 
sovereign, whom it was their duty to respect, and their 


interest to flatter. They still protested, that prayers 


his adversaries ; 


and tears were their only weapons against the imp ious 
tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of of- 
fended heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen reso- 


lution, that their submission was no longer the effect 


of weakness ; and that, in the imperfect state of human 


virtue, the patience which is founded on principle, 
may be eXhau ste a by persecution. It is impossible t 

determine how far the zeal of Julian would have pre- 
vailed over his | good sense and humanity; but, if we 
Se riously reflect on the streneth and Spirit of the 
church, we shall be convinced that, before the empe- 
ror could have extinguished the religion-of Christ, he 
must have involved his country in the horrors of a ci- 
vil war.* 

-_— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Residence 0 Julian at Intioch.—H's St ‘ ry dit m 





Pe rsians.— Pass (we of the s, 
Julian.—Election of Jovian. 
fil treaty. 


against t e 
treat and death of 
the Roman army by a dis 


— - y 


LTA “ 





: Te } . } ] 

The Cerears of rue philosophical fable which Juli 
Jutiar composed under the name of th C m- 
SARS,* 18 one of the most agreeable and instructive-pro- 

y Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 91. iv. p.133. He praises the r 

ers of Cwsaren, te t uty aeroc eas on I 

See Sozomen, 't. v. 4. 1! Titlemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 649, 
650.) owns, that their behaviour was not dans i mun but 
he is perfectly satisfied, asthe great Basil always celebrated the 





festival of these 
z Julian 


blessed martyrs 


determined a law-suit against the new cliristian city at 





Maiuma, the port of Gaza; and his sentence, though it might 
imputed to bigotry, was never revefsed by his successurs. Sozo 
men, i.v.e.3. Reiland. Palestin. tom. ii. p. 791 

a Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95. Orat. iv. p. 114.) pretends to 


speak from the information of Julian's confidants, whom Orosius 
vit. 30.) could not have seen. 

b Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91.) charges the Apostate with secret sacri 
fices of boys and girls; and positively affirms, that the dead bodies 
were thrown into the Orontes. See 2 and 
the equivocal candour of the Abbe de la Bleteric. Vie de Julien, p 
351,352. Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian the 
troops of martyrs, more especially in the west, which Baronius so 
greedily swallows, and Tillemont so faintly rej (Mem. Eccles 
tom. vil. p. [205—1315 

e The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying. (Orat. iv. p. 123 
124. Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to s¢ize the church 
of Nazianzus, he would have lost his life, if he had not yielded t 
the zeu! of the bishop and people. (Orat. xix. p. 308 See the re 
flections of Chrysostom, as they are alleged by Tillemont. (Mem 
Eccles, tom. vii. p. 575.) 

a See this fable or satire, p 


Theodoret, }. iii. ¢. 26, 27 


ects 


306—336. of the Leipsig edition of Ju 


DECLINE 


! ductions 


AND FALL Cuap. XXIV. 


of dneient wit.' During the freedom and 
equality of the daysof the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared 
a feast for the deities of Oly mpus, who had adopte d him 
as a worthy associate, and for the Roman princes, who 


had reigned over his martial people, and the vanquish- 


ed nations of the « arth. The immortals were placed 
in jast order on their thrones of state, and the table of 
the Cwesars was spread below the.moon, in the opper 
region of the air. The tyrants, who would have dis- 


graced the society of gods and men, were thrown head- 
long, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the ‘Tartarean 
abyss. ‘The rest of the Cesars successively advanced 
to their se and, as they passed, the vices, the de- 
fects, the blemishes of their respective characters, were 
maliciously noticed by old Siler: a laughing moral- 
ist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under 
Bacchanal. As soon was 
ended, the voice of Mercury proclaimed the will of Ju- 


ats; 


us, 


the mask of a as the feast 


piter, that a celestial crown should be the reward of 
superior merit. Julius Cawsar, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Mareus Antoninus, were selected as the most illus- 
trious candidates ;. the effeminate Constantine’ was 


ind 
rize of 


not excluded from this honourable competition, the 
Alexander was invited to dispute the 
wit Roman heroes. Each of the « 
was allowed 
but, in the judgment ol 


Mareus pleaded m 


j 
» the indidates 
to display the merit of his 
the 


re powe rfully th 


own ¢ xploits ; 
mode st sile nee of 
n the elab 


gods, the 





rate ora- 


tions of his haughty rivals. When the judges of this 
awtu! contest proceeded to examine the heart, and to 
scrutinize the springs of action; the superiority of the 
imper 1 Stoi appe ared still more decisive and conspi- 
cuous.* Alexander and Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, and 


Constantine, acknow leduart d, witha blush, that fame, or 


power, or pleasure, had been the Important object of 
their labours: but the gods themselves beheld, with 
reverence id love, a virtuous mortal, who. had prac- 
tised on the throne the lessons of phil Ss phy * and 
wh in a state of human imperfection, had aspired t 
I 
imitate the moral attributes of the Deity. lhe value 
of this agre le compositi the Cesars of Julian) 
1s ¢ ( y the rank ol tne t P. A prince, who 
delineates, with treedo the vices and virtues of his 
predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the censure or 
ppr of nl wh ¢ duct 
I : ’ 
In ¢ i moments of refiectl , Ju- a 
lian preferred the useful and benevolent march against 
‘ ; _ Persians 
virtues of Antoninus; but bitious the Persians, 
9 1} ‘ . va - 

spirit Was inflamed by the giory of Alex- 
ander; he solicited, with equ { r, the esteem 
of the w id the applause of the multitude. In.the 
se n of life, when the powers of the mind and body 
enjoy the most active vigour, the emperor, who was 
instructed by the experience, and im d by the suc- 
cess, ot t (y } Ww to sl i iil 

; \ SUjiit mh le ! I ell T f Ve - 
I } r ! sad of the ¢ t, ir 1 the conti- 
nent of India, and t le of Ceylon,’ had ectfully 
. . I Ir ¢ ¢ rned Eze | Spanheim 
l 16 a ¢ nguid, and correct and is notes, proofs 
illus ns ef; othe they form a mass of 557 
close-print 1 qr rio ) < 1 Albee « » Rieter Vie de Jovien 
tom. i. p. 241 ) has more appily expressed the spirit, as well as 
the sense, of the original, which he tliustrates wit s re concise and 

ous tee 

Spanheim 1 hia preface) has most learnedly discussed the ety 
mology, origin, resemblance, und disagreement of the Greek satyrs, 
a dramatic piece, witich was acted after the tragedy and the Latin 
satires (from Satura)a miscellaneous Composition either in prose or 
verse Rut the Cawsars of Julian are of such an original cast, that 
the critic is perplexed to which class he s ould ascribe them 

rhis wixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth 


eclogue of Virgil 
4d Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality 


of Jniian against his uncle Constantine, and the christian religion. 
On this octasion, the interpreters are compelled, by a more sacred 
interest, to renounce their allegiance, and to desert the cause of their 


author 
Julian was sec 
when he seriously compared 


But 


was sen 


retly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman 
a philosopher, he 
reater obligations to Socrates than to 


a hero with 


sitie that mankind had much g 
Alexander Orat. ad Themisiium, p. 264 

f Inde nationibus Inditis certatim cum donis optimates mittenti 
bus ab usque Divis et Serendivis, Ammian. xx This island, 


Cuap. XXIV. 

saluted the Roman purple. The 
esteemed and dreaded the persowal virtues of Julian, 
both in peace and war. He despised the trophies of a 
Gothic victory," and was satisfied that the 
barbarians of the Danube would be restrained from any 
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nations of the west} 


rapacious | 


future violation of the faith of treaties by the terror of | 


his name, and the additional fortifications with which 
he strenethened the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. 
‘I'he successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only 
rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms; and he 
resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to chastise 
the haughty nation which had 


dso long resisted and in- 
sulted the majesty of Rome.' 


\ 


soon as the Persian | 
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serious and manly virtues were the subject of ridicule ; 
and the contempt for female modesty and reverent age, 
announced the universal corruption of the capital of the 
east. The love of spectacles was the taste, or rather 
passion of the Syrians: the most skilful artists were 
procured from the adjacent cities;™ a considerable 
share of the revenue was devoted to the public amuse- 
ments; and the magnificence of the games of the the- 
atre and circus was considered as the happiness, and 
as the glory, of Antioch. The rustic manners of a 
prince who disdained such glory, and was insensible 
of such happiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of his 
subjects; and the effeminate orientals could neither 


| Imitate, nor admire, the. severe simplicity which Julian 


| always maintained, and sometimes affected. 


monarch was informed that the throne of Constantius 
was filled by a prince of a very different charaeter, he 
condescended to make some artful, or pe rhaps sincere, | 
overtures, towards a negwociation of peace. Sut the 
pride ot Sapor W astonished by the firmness of Ju-| 
lian; who sternly declared, that he would nevet con-| 
sent to hold a peace ful conference among the flames 


and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; and who added, 



















with asmile of ¢ ntempt, that it was needless to treat 
by ambassadors, as he himself had determined to visit 
speedily the court of Persia. ‘The impatience of the 
emperor urged the diligence of the military prepara- 
tions. The generals were named, a formidable army 
was destined for this important service; and Julian, 
marching from Constantinople through the provinces 
of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight months 
after the death of his predece sor. His ardent desire 
to march into the heart of Persia, w ‘hecked by the 
indispens ble duty of rem is t tate of the em- 
pire; by his zeal to revive t v ip of the gods; 
and by the advice of his wisest friends; who repre- 
sented the necessity of allowing the salutary interva 
of wints juarters, to restore the exhausted streneth of 
the legi ; of Gaul, and the discipline and Spirit of 
the eastern troops. Julian was per ded to fix, till 
j roces the ensuing spri his residence at An- 
i ( stanti t el among 1 | ple m lictor sly dis- 
t Vou 1¢ } ! j ! : 
p ‘ deride the te ul to ee ( 
t the d lays of their ‘ ePlOT k 
I If Julian had flattered himself. that 
ners of the peo- his person | connexion with the capital 
of Antioch f the: tw ld be productive of mu- 
tual satisfaction to the prince and people, he made a 
very false estimate of his own character, and of the 
manners of Antio¢ The w ith of the climate dis- 
posed the native t the n intemperate enjoyment 
of tranquillity ar 1 opuler ‘e ; and the lively licentious- 
ness of e Greeks was ended with the hereditary 
soft: f the Syriar | u e only law, 
pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour of dress 
and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens 
of Antioch. Tt rts of luxury were honoured; the 
to w h the namesof Taprobar Seren und Cevton, have he 
successive 1 ed. 1 eats | ¥ lmperts y eas and | 
t ee f Cape Con 1 were | tomar 1. Under 
the reign of ¢ udius, a freedm vio the custome of tl 
Red & was ne tally drive vy the upon this strange 
and undiscovered ist: he conversed s « with the natives 
and the king of Cey wu“ he for the first time, of the ower 
and justice of Rome, was pers led to s¢ tan embassy to the em 
neror Piin. H Nat. vi. 24 2. The geographers fand even Pto 
lemy) have madcnified, ove fifteen times, the ren! size of this new 
world. which they extended as far ae the equator, and the neig 
hourhood of ¢ ina 
gc These embassies had been sent to Constantius Ammianus, who 
unwartly deviates int s flattery, must have forgotten the ler gth 
of the way, and the al t urntion of the reign of Julian 
bh Gothos svpe falluces et perfidos: hestee querere se metliores 
alehat lis enim sufficere mercatores Galatos per quoe whique sine 
conditionis diserimine venumdantur. Within less than fifteen years 
these Gothic slaves threatened and eubdued their masters 
Alexander reminds hie rival Cesar, who depreciated the fame 


and-merit of an Asiatte 


the Persian arrows 


victory, that Crassus and Anthony had felt 
and that the Romans. ina war of three hundred 


years, had not yet subdued the single province of Mesopotamia or 
Assyria Cwesares, 1 ! 

k The design of the Persian war is declared by Ammianus, (xxii 
7. 12) Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 79, 80. p. 205, 306.) Zosimus, (1 
p. 158.) and Socrates, (1. iii, ¢. 19 

1 The Satire of Jutian, and the Nomilies of St. Chrysostom. exhi 
bit the same picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abbe de 
la Bleterie has copied from thence, (Vie de Julien, p. 332.) is elegant 


and correct 


: : 
Vou. | , 


The days 
of festivity, consecrated, by ancient custom, to the ho- 
nour of the gods, were the only oceasions in which Ju- 
lian relaxed his philosophic severity ; and those festi- 
vals were the only days in which the Syrians of Anti- 
och could reject the allurements of pleasure. The 
majority of the people supported the glory of the 
christian name, which had been first invented by their 
ancestors :* they contented themselves with disobeying 
the moral precepts, but they were scrupulously at- 
tached to the speculative doctrines, of their religion. 
The church of Antioch was distracted by heresy and 
chism; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the fol- 
lowers of Meletius and those of Paulinus,® were actu- 
ated by the same pious hatred of their common adver- 


sary. 


The strongest } 
ed against ihe character of 
the enemy and successor of a prince who had engaged 
the affections of a very numerous sect; and the remo- 
| of St. Babylas excited an implacable opposition to 
the person of Julian. His subjects complained, with 
superstitious indignation, that famine had pursued the 
emperor’s steps from Constantinople to Antioch ; and 
the discontent of a hungry people was exasperated by 
the injudicious attempt to relieve their distress. The 
inclemency of the season had affected the scarcity of corm 
of Syria; and the price of and public dis- 
in the markets of Antioch, had comte*t- 
naturally risen in proportion to the searcity of corn. 

Sut the fair and reasonable proportion was soon viola- 
ted hy the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this un- 
equal contest, in which the produce of the land is 
claimed by one party as his exclusive property; 1s 
used by another as a lucrative object of trade; and is 
required by a third for the daily and necessary support 
if life; all the profits of the intermediate agents are 
ecumulated on the head of the defenceless consumers. 
The hardships of their situation were exaggerated and 
inereased by their own impatience and anxiety; and 
the apprehension of a scarcity gradually produced the 
ranees of afamine. When the luxurious citizens 
of Antioch complained of the high price of poultry and 
fish, Julian publicly declared, that a frugal city ought 
to be satisfied with a regular supply of wine, oil, and 
bread ; but he acknowledged, that it was the duty of a 


yrejudice was entertaln- Their aversion to 


an apostate, Julian. 


va 


harvests 


} dp 


dread, 


ippea 


? Tyre and Berytus, comedians; 
pantemimes; Heliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladiators; Asca- 
on, wrestlers; and Castabala, rope-dancers. See the Expositio to- 
tins Mundi, p.6. in the third tome of Hudson’s Minor Geographers. 

avrs ts Giog, The people 


ticea furnished charioteers 


Creenaren 


Xpiorre ¢ apaetTwvTes, t4ET hLiwmow 
ef Antioch ingenuously professed their attachment to the Chi 
Christ) and the Kappa (Constantius.) Julian in Misopogon, p. 357. 
The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years, (A, D. 
220—415.) was inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the in- 


discreet ordination of Paulinus. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. 
vii. p. 802. of the quarto edition, (Paris, 1701, &c.) which hencefor- 
ward T shall quote . 

p Julian states three different proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen 
modii of wheat, for one piece of gold, according to the degrees of 
plenty and scarcity, (in Misopogon, p. 269.) From this fact, and 
from some collateral examples, I conclude, that under the successors 
of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty two 
shillings the English quarter, which is equal to the average price of 
the sixty-four first years of the present century. See Arbuthnot’s 
tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Na- 


tur. xviii. 12. Mem. de l'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 

p. 718721. Smith's Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 

Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 246. This last 1 am proud to quote, 
the work ofa save and a friend 
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sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his people. 
With this salutary view, the emperor ventured on a 
very dangerous and doubtful ste p, of fixing, by legal 
authority, the value of corn. He enacted, that, in a 
time of baneler, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plentiful years, and 
that his own example might strengthen his laws, he 
sent into the market four hundred and twenty-two 
thousand modii, or measures, which were drawn by 
his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, 
and even of Egypt. The consequences might have 
been foreseen, and were soon felt. ‘The imperial wheat 
was purchased by the rich merchants ; the prepen tors 
of land, or of corn, withheld from the city the accus- 


tomed supply; and the small quantities that appeared | 
| Nice, Nicomedia, ¢ 


in the market were secretly sold at an advanced and 
illegal price. Julian still continued to applaud his 
own policy, treated the complaints of the people as a 
vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch 
that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the 
cruelty, of his brother Gallus.4 The remonst 
the municipal senate served only to exasperate his in- 
flexible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, 
that the senators of Antioch who possessed lands, or 
were concerned in mans had themselves contributed to 
the calamities of their country; and he imputed the 


rances of 


disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to the 
sense, not of public duty, but of priv ate interest. The 
whole body, consisting of two hundred of the most 
noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, under a guard, 
from the palace to the prison; and though they wer 
permitted, before the close of evening, to return to 
their respective houses,’ the emperor himself could not 


h id 


obtain the forgiveness which he so easily granted. 
The same grievances were still the subject of the same 
complaints, which were industriously circulated by the 
wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the 
centious days of the § Saturnalia, the streets of the city 
resounded with insolent songs, which derided the laws, 
the religion, the pe rsonal conduct, beard, 
of the emperor; and the spirit of Antioch was mani- 
fested by the connivance of the magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude.* The disciple of Socrates 
was too deeply affected by these popular insults; but 
the monarch, endowed with quick sensibility, and pos- 
sessed of absolute power, refused his passions the 


and even the 


vra- 
tification of revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, 
without distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citi- 
zens of Antioch; and the unwarlike Syrians must 
have patiently submitted to the lust, the rapacious- 


ness, and the cruelty, of the faithful 
A milder sentence might have de prived the 
the east of its honours and 
tiers, perhaps the subjects, 
plauded an act of justice, 


Gau 

capital of 
privileges; and the cou 
of Julian, would have 
which asserted the dignity of 


legions of 


the supreme magistrate of the republic.'’ But instead 
of abusing, or exerting, the authority of the state, to 
revenge his personal injuries, Julian contented himself 
Julian composes a With an inoffensive mode of retaliation, 
satire against An- Which it would be in the power of few 


tioch 


He had ves n or 
ed by satires and libels; in his turn, he composed, un- 
der the title of the Ene my of the Beard, an ironical con- 
fession of his own faults, and a severe satire of the li- 
centious and effeminate manners of Antioch. This 
imperial reply was publicly exposed before the gates 


princes to employ. 


q Nunquam a proposito declinabat, Galli similis fratris, licet in 
cruentus. Ammian.xxii.14. The ignorance of the most enlightened 
princes may claim some excuse; but we cannot be satisfied with Ju 
lian’s own defence, (in Misopogon, p. 368, 369.) or the elaborate apo 
logy of Libanius. (Orat, Parental. c. xcvii. p. 321 ) 

r Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius. 


(Orat. Parental. c. xeviii. p. 322, 322.) 
« Libanius, (ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in 
Fabricius, Bibliot. Grec. tom. vii. p. 221—223.) like a skilful advo 


cate, severely censures the folly of the people, who suffered for the 
crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches 

t Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii, p. 213.) reminds Antioch of the 
recent chastisement of Cesarea; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p 


455.) insinuates how severely Tarentum had expiated the insult to 
the Roman ambassadors. 
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of the palace ; and the Misopocon * still remains a sin- 
gular monument of the resentment, the wit, the huma- 
nity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. Though he af- 
fected to laugh, he could not forgive.* His contempt 
was expressed, and his revenge might he gratified, by 
the nomination of a governor’ worthy only of such 
subjects : and the emperor, for ever renouncing the un- 
grateful city, proclaimed his resolution to pass the en- 
suing winter at T'arsus in Cilicia.” 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, 


a 


The sophist Liba 
whose genius and virtues might atone, ae 
in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and A. D on 390, 
folly of his country. The sophist, Li- _ 
banius, was born in the capital of the east; he pub- 


licly professed the arts of rhetoric and declamation at 
‘onstantinople, Athens, and, during 

Antioch. His school was 
the Grecian youth ; his dis- 
number of eighty, 
le master : and the jealousy 
of his rivals, who persecuted him from one city to ano- 
ther, confirmed the favourable opinion which Libanius 
usly displayed of his superior merit. The 
preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but solemn as- 
, that he attend the 
iversary of the royal youth was 
he secretly procured the writ- 


the remainder of his life, at 


equi nted by 
ciples, who sometimes exceede d the 


} 
0 


celebrated their incompara 


would lectures of 


the curiosity 


surance 


their a 


never 


j 


checked and inflamed : 


ings of this dangerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, 
in the pe rfect imitation of his style, the most laborious 
of his domestic pupils." When Julian ascended the 
throne, he declared his impatience to embrace and re- 
ward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, in a de- 
cvenerate age, the Grecian purity of taste , of manners, 
and of religion. ‘The emperor’s prepossession was 
increased and justified by the discreet pride of his 
favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of 
the crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, Libanius 
calmly expected his arrival at Antiodl withdrew 
from court on the first symptoms of coldness and indif- 


ference; required a formal invitation for each visit; 
ind taught his sovereign an important lesson, that he 
might command the obedience of a subject, but that he 
must deserve the attachment of afriend. The sophists 


of every age, despising, or affle cting to despise, the 
recidental distinetions of birth and fortune,” reserve 
their esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, 
with which they themselves are so plentifully en- 
dowed. Julian might disdain the acclamations of a 
venal court, who adored the im pe rial purple but he 
was deeply flattered by the praise, the admonition, the 
freedom, and the envy, of an independ philosopher, 
who refused his favours, loved his person, ce lebrated 
his fame, and protects d his memory. The voluminous 


writings of Libanius still exist; 


and idl 


for the most part, they 
of 


are the vain wile comp omens an orator, who 
cultivated the science of words; the pr mductions of a 
recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his contem- 
poraries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war, and 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of 
Antioch sometimes descended from this imaginary ele- 
vation; he entertained a various and elaborate corres- 

On the subject of the Misopog see Ammianus, (xxii. 14.) Liba 
nius, (Orat. Parentalis, c. xcix. p. 22 Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat, iv 
p. 133.) and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Maleta. (tom. ii. p. 15, 
16 I have essential obligations to the translation and notes of the 
Abbe de la Bleterie Vie de Jovien, tom. ti. p. 1 Lae 


irka, tem 
The elaborate irony of Julian at length 
into serious and direct invective 


x Ammianus very justly rem 
ira sufflabatur interna 


Coactus dissimulare pro 
pore, 
bursts forth 


y Ipse autem Antiochiam egreseurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alex 
andram Syriace jurisdictione prefecit, turbulentum et sevum ; dice 
batque non illum meruisse, sed Antiochiensibus avaris et contume 
liosis hujusmod! judicem convenire Ammian, xxiii. 2. Lihanius, 

Epist. 722. p. 346. 347.) who confesses to Julian himeelf, that he had 
shared the general discontent, pretends that Alexander was a useful 


rsh reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 

z Julian, in Misopogon, p. 364 Ammian. xxiii. 2.and Valesius ad 
loc. Libanius, in a professed oration, invites him to return to his 
loyaland penitent city of Antioch 

a Li Orat. Parent. c. vii. p. 230, 231. 

b Eunapius reports, that Libanius refused the honorary rank of 
pretorian prefect, as less illustrious than the title of Sophist. (in Vit. 
Sophist, p. 13. The critics have observed a similar sentiment in 
me of the edit. Wolf f Libaniue himself 


though ha 


rans 





eniatle evi 
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* he praised the virtues of his own times ; 
arraigned the of public and privat 
he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch 
against the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. 
It the common calamity of old age,* to lose what- 
ever might rendered it desirable; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving the 
religion and the sciences, to which he had consecrated 
his The friend of Julian was indignant 
spectator of the triumph of christianity ; and his bigot- 
rv, which darkens d the prospect of the visible world, 
did not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of celes- 
tial glory 


pondence ; 
he boldly 
life; and 


abuse Ss 


is 


have 


genius. an 


and happine $s.° 


rtiz 1 re , \ ‘ 
Sta “ch of Saitan te The martial impatie nee ¢ f Julian 
the E ates, Urge d him to take the field in the be- 
: D. 363 ginning of the spring; and he dismissed, 
farch 5 with contempt and re proach, the senate 


of Antioch, 
limits of their 


who ace ympanied the empe ror beyond the 


own territory, to which he was resolved 


After a laborious march of two f 
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« Julian alludes to this incident, (ey 
tinetly related hy Theodoret, (1 
the father is applauded by Tillemont 
p. 534.) and even by La Bleteric Vie de Jutien, p, 413 

h See the curious treatise de Dea Syria. inserted among the works 
of Lucian iii. p. 451—490, edit. Reitz The singular appella- 
tion of V Ammian. xiv. 8.) might induce a suspicion, 
that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians. 
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stood the pressing and repeated solicitations of Con- 
stantius and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged 
at his house, in their passage through Hierapolis. In 
the hurry of military preparation, and the careless con- 
fidence of a familiar correspondence, the zeal of Julian 
appears to have been lively and uniform. He had now 
undertaken an important and difficult war; and the 
anxiety of the event rendered him still more attentive 
to observe and register the most trifling presages, from 
which, according to the rules of divination, any knowl- 
edge of futurity could be derived.' He informed Liba- 
nius of his progress as far as Hierapolis, by an elegant 
epistle,* which displays the facility of his genius, “and 
his tender friendship for the sophist of Antioch. 
Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks 
of the Euphrates,' had been appointed vading Persia. 
for the general rendezvous of the Roman troops, who 
immediately passed the great river on a bridge of 
hoats, which was previously constructed.™ If the in- 
clinations of Julian had been similar to those of his 
predecessor, he might have wasted the active and im- 
portant season of the year in the circus of Samosata, or 
in the churches of Edessa. But as the warlike empe- 
ror, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for 
his model, he advanced without delay to Carrhe,” a 
very ancient city of Mesopotamia, at the distance of 
fourscore miles from Hierapolis. ‘The temple of the 
Moon attracted the devotion of Julian; but the halt of 
a few days was principally employed in completing the 
imme preparations for the Persian war. The secret 
of the expedition had hitherto remained in his own 
breast; but as Carrhe is the point of separation of the 
id could no longer conceal, whether 


His design of in- 


S¢ 


tw Is, he 
it was his design to attack the dominions of Sapor on 
the of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. 
The emperor detache d an army of thirty thousand -_ 
ler the * his kinsman Proce opius, and of 

yastian, who had been duke of Egypt. They were 
direct their march towards Nisibis, and to 


o great roi 


side 


un 
Sel 


co! nmand of 


rde re d to 


secure the fir ntier from the desultory incursions of 
the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the 
Tigris. Their subsequent operations were left to the 
liseretion of the generals; but Julian expected, that 
fter wasting with fire and sword the fertile districts 
f Media and Adiabene, they might arrive under the 
walls of Ctesiphon about the same time that he him- 
self, advancing with equal steps along the banks of 
the Fy phrates, should besiege the capital the Per- 
ian monarchy. The suecess of this Disaffection of the 
well-concerted plan depended, ina great ‘i»gof Armenia. 
measure, on the powerful and ready assistance of the 
king of Armenia, who without exposing the safety of 
his own dominions, might detach an army of four 
thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, to the as- 
sistance of the Romans.° But the feeble Arsaces Ti- 


Armenia, had degenerated still more 
shamefully than his father Chosrces, from the manly 
virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as the pusillanimous 
to any enterprise of danger and 
disguise his timid indolence by the 


ranus,? king of 


varch was averse 


he 


mor 


clory, col Id 


more decent excuses of religion and gratitude. He 
i Julian (epist. xxviii.) kept a regular account of all the fortunate 
omens; but he suppresses tle inauspicious signs, which Ammianus 


xxiii. 2 s carefully recorded. 
k Ju 1. epist. xxvii. p. 399—402, 
I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations 
to M. D’Anville, for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Ti- 
rris, (Paris, 1780, in 4to.) which particularly illustrates the expedi- 


tion of Julian 


m There are three passages within a few miles of each other; 1, 
Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients; 2. Bir, frequented by the mo- 
lerns: and, 3. The bridge of Membigz, or Hierapolis, at the distance 


of four parasangs from the city. 

n Haran. or Carrbe, was the ancient residence of the Sabrans, 
and of Abraham See the Index Geographicus of Schultena, (ad 
em Vit. Saladin.) a work from which I have obtained much ori- 
ental knowledge, concerning the ancient and modern geography of 
Syria and the adjacent countries 
Xenophon. Cyroped. |. iii, p. 189. edit. Hutchinson. Artavas- 
des might have supplied Mark Antony with 16,40 horse. armed and 


» See 


disciplined after the Parthian manner Plutarch, in M. Antonio, 
tom. v. p. 117.) as 

p Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac. |. iii. c. 11. p. 242.) fixes his 
accession (A. D. 354.) to the 17th year of Constantius 
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expressed a pious attachment to the memory of Con- 
stantius, from whose hands he had received in mar- 
riage Olympias, the daughter of the prefect Ablavius ; 
and the alliance of a female, who had been educated as 
the destined wife of the emperor Constans, exalted thi 
dignity of a barbarian king.’ Tiranus professed the 
christian religion; he reigned over a nation of chris- 
tians; and he was restrained, by every principle of 
conscience and interest, from contributing to the vic- 
tory, which would consummate the ruin of the chur 
The alienated mind of 'Tiranus was exasperated by the 
indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king of Armenia 
as Ais slave, and the enemy of Th 
haughty and threatening style of the imperial man- 
dates’ awakened the secret indignation of a prit 
who, in the humiliating state of depende nee, was still 
conscious of his royal descent from the Arsacides, the 
lords of the east, and the rivals of the Roman power. 
Military prepa- ‘The military dispositions of Julian 
rations, were skilfully contrive 1 to deceive the 
spies, and to divert the attention, of Sapor. ‘ 


} 
cn 
ihe 


as the gods. 


I’ 
Nis 


gions appeared to direct their march towards Vis 
and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the 


right ; traversed the level and naked plain of Carrha 


and reached, on the nks of the Eu- 
phrates, where thi town of 
Callinicum, had been founded 
kings. From the 
above ninety miles, along the winding stream of 
Euphrates, till, at lenoth, about one month 
departure from Antioch, he discovered the towers of 
Circesium, the extreme limit of the Roman domi: 

The army of Julian, the most 1 
Cesars had ever led against Persia, consisted of " 


five thousand effective a 


third day. the b 


strong 


thence emper 


imerous that y ol 


nd well-diseiplined s 


The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of 

and barbarians, had been selected from the di 
provinces ; and a just pre-eminence of loyalt val- 
our was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who g t] 
throne and person of their beloved prince. A f il- 
dable body oi Scythian auxiliaries had bi - 
ported from anotlier climate, and almost f 


world, to invade a distant ¢ 
Situation they were i 


war allure atot 


vii 
he lin pe ial standard sever 
Sarace r roving Arabs, whos 


commanded, while he sternly refused the p 

the accustomed subsidies. The broad chai 
Euphrates* was crowded by a fleet of el] 

dred ships, destin d to attend the moti 9 it 

fy the wants, of the Roman ny. The 3 
strength of the fleet was c inpos of fil 

leys ; and these were ympanied by an eq 

of flat-bottomed boats, which might ocez nally be 
connected into the form of t ry I 
rest of the ships, partly construct d of timber, | 
partly covered with raw hides, were laden with |. 
most inexhaustible supply of arms and engines, of 
utensils and provisions. The vigilant hum ty of 
Julian had embarked a very } mag e of r 
and biscuit for the use of the soldiers f 

the indulgence of wine; aud rigor 


string ot superfl ious camels, that attempted to f 


the rear of the army. The river Chaboras fa 


q Ammian. xx.11. Athanasius (tom. i. p. ®5¢ says, in genera 
terms, that Constantius guve his brother’s widow 
expression more suitable toa Rom im tt 

r Ammianus (xxiii. 2.) uses a word much too soft f the orcas 
monuerat. Muratori (Pa us, Bibliothec. Gree. tom. v p, Fé 
has published an epistie from Julian to the satrap Arsace 
vulgar, and t deceive Sozuomen 
bably spurious, Hist, 
lates and rejects it 

s Latissimum fiumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii. 3. Some 
what higher, at the fords of T! apeacus, the river is four stadia, or 
800 yards, almost an English mile, broad Xenophon Anahasis, |. i 
p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, with Foster’s Observations 20, &e. in the 
2d volume of Spelman’s translation If the bre of the Fuphra 
tes at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards, (Voyages de Nie 


buhr, tom, ii. p. 335.) the enormous difference must chiefly arise from 
the depth of the channel, ? 


ana christiar 


though it mig! vi.c. 5.) un 


La Bleterie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 339.) trans 
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passed the little stream which se pi ated Per territo 
two micnty and hostile empires. The © 
custom of ancient discipline required a — 
military oration; and Julian embraced every opportu- 
nity ( f dis} le yin his elo ence, tle animated the 
impatient and attentive leo by the example of the 
inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ances- 
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fatle Hlis les Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 198 It is: ‘ t hould he the ) 
ther (frater germanus) of an ext and posthumous child: nordol 


' recollect that Ammianus ever gives him that Utle 
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country which they traversed from 
the cultivated lands of 
a part of the desert of 


the Chaboras, to 

Assyria, may be considered as 
Arabia, a dry and barren waste, 
which could never be improved by the most powerful 
arts of human stry. Julian marched over the 
ground which had been trod above seven hund- 
red years before by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, 
and which is described by one of the companions of his 
expedition, th and heroic Xenophon * The 
country was a plain throughout, as even as the sea, 
and full of wormwood; and if any other kind of shrubs 
or reeds grew there, they had all an smell, 


Line lu 


same 


sage 


aromatic 





but no trees cc uld be seen. Bustards and ostriche S, 
antelopes and w ild asses,” ap pear d to be the only in- 
habitants of the desert; and the fatigues of the march 
were alleviated by the amusements of the chace.”— 
The loose sand of the desert was frequ ntly raised by 
the wind into clouds of dust: and a great number of 
the soldier f Julian, with their tents, were suddenly 
thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpe cted 
hurrl if 
The sandy plains of Mesopotamia 
H , were ibandoned to the antelope $s, and 
wild of the desert; but a variety of pi pulous | f 
towns 1 villages were pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the es, and in the islands pig ta are 
occasionally f d by that river. The city of Annah, 
or Anatl the actual residence of an Ar - emir, 
is composed of two long streets, which enclose, within 
a natural fortification, mall island in the midst, and 
two fruitful spots on either side, of the Euphrates. 
lhe warlike inhabitants of Anatho showed a disposi- 
tion to stop the march of a Roman emperor; till they 
were diverted from such fatal presumption by the mild 
exhortations of prince Hormisdas, and the approaching 
terrors of thi fleet nd army. ‘They implored, and ex- 
perieneed, the clemency of Julian, who transplanted 
t peo t 1 ad taveous settlement, near Chalecis 
in Syria, ar.’ admitted Puswus, the governor, to an 
iourable rank in his service and friendship. But 
t impreenable fortress of Thilutha could scorn the 
menace of a siege ; and the emperor was obliged to 
content himself with an insulting promise that, when 
he had subdued the interior provinces of Persia, Thi- 
lutha would no longer refuse to grace the triumph ot 
the conqueror. The inhabitants of the open towns, un- 
le t sist, and unwilling to yield, fled with precipi- 
t : their house filled with spoil and provi- 
S se ed by the soldiers of Julian, who 
massacred, without remorse, and without punishment, 
some defenceless women. During the march, the Su- 
or Persian general, and Malek Rodosaces, the 
f wned emir of the tribe of Gassan,’ incessantly 
hover r t y: every stragoler w 1; ey 
ed; every det nent was attacked; and the valiant 
H las ¢ ed with some difficu Ity from their 
} But t e barbarians were lly re pulsed ; the 
( y became every day less favourable to the op ra- 
1 3s of cavalry ; and when the Romans arrived at Ma- 
cepracta, the percelvec the ruins of the wall, which had 
been cor ted by the ancient kings of Assyria, to 
re their ¢ nl ns from tl incursions of the 
a See the first book of the Annabaszis, p. 45, 46 This pleasing 
work is original and authentic Yet Xenophon's memory, perha 
many years after the expedition, has 


sometimes betrayed him: and 


the dist 





neces which he marks are often larger than either a soldier 
or a ceographer wil! allow 

b Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the Anahasis, (vol. i. p. 
)1.) confounds the antelope with the roe-buck, and the wild ass with 
the zebra. 

See Voyages de Tavernier. part i. ! p. 316. and more espe 
cially Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 671, &e He 
was ignorant of the old name and condition of Annah. Our blind 
travellers seldom poesess any previous knowledge of the countries 
which they visit Shaw and Tournefort deserve an honourable ex 


ception 


i Famosi nominis latro, says Amm 





anus; an high encomium for 
an Arab. The tribe of Gassan had settled on the edge of Syria, and 
reigned some time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one kings 
or emira, from the time of Pompey te that of the Khalif Omar. 


I)’ Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p 
Arabica, p.75—78. 
list 


260. Pococke, Specimen Hist. 
The name of Rodosaces does not appear in the 
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Medes. These preliminaries of the expedition of Ju- 
lian appear to have e mployed about fifteen days; and 
we may compute near three hundred miles from the 
fortress of Circesium to the wall of Macepracta.* 

The fertile province of Assyria,‘ which Deseription of 
stretched beyond the Tigris, as far as 
the mountains of Media,* extended about four hundred 
miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta, to the ter- 
ritory of Basra, where the united streams of the Eu- 
phrates and ‘Tigris discharge themselves into the Per- 

ian Gulf." The whole country might have claimed 
the peculiar name of Mesopotamia; as the two rivers, 
which are never more distant than fifty, ap »proach, | e- 
tween Bagdad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles 
of each other. A multitude of artificial ‘canals, dug 
without much labour in a soft and yielding soil, con- 
nected the rivers, and intersected the plain of Assyria. 
The uses of these artificial canals were various and im- 
portant. They served to discharge the superfluous 
waters from one river into the other, at the season of 
their respective inundations. Subdividing themselves 
into Smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the 
dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. They 
facilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce ; and, 
as the dams could be speedily broke down, they armed 
the despair of the Assyrians, with the means of oppos- 
ing a sudden deluge to the progress of an invading 
army. ‘lo the soil and climate of Assyria, nature had 
denied some of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, 
and the fig-tree; but the food which supports the life 
of man, and particularly wheat and barley, were pro- 
duced with inexhaustible fe rtility ; and the husband- 
who committed his seed to the earth, was fre- 
quently rewarded with an increase of two, or even of 
three, hundred. The face of the country was inter- 
spe alk with groves of innumerable palm-trees;' and 
the diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, 
the three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, 
the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit, were 
skilfully applied. Several manufactures, especially 
those of leather and linen, employed the industry of a 
numerous people, and afforded valuable materiz ils for 
foreign trade; which appears, however, to have been 
conducted by the hands of strangers. Babylon had 
be en converted into a royal park; but near the ruins of 
the ancient ¢ ap ital, new cities had successively arisen, 
and the popul ousness of the country was displ: ayed in 
the multitude of towns and villages, which were built 
of bricks, dried in the sun, and strongly cemented with 
bitum the natural and peculiar production of the 
Babylonian While the of Cyrus 
reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria alone main- 
tained, during a third part of the year, the luxurious 
plenty of the table and household of the Great King. 
Four considerable villages were assiened for the sub- 
sistence of his Indian dogs; eight hundred stallions, 
ind sixteen thousand mares, were constantly kept, at 
ie expense of the country, for the royal stables ; and 
the daily tribute, which was paid to the satrap, 
1mounted to English bushel of silver, we may 
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man, 


en; 


soil. successors 


one 


e See 


Ammianus, 
p ‘4 Zosimus, 


xxiv. 1, 2.) Liban 
164— 168 
Assyria is furnished by Herodotus, (1. i. ¢ 


Orat. Parental. c. 110, 11 


iii. p. 


f The description of 192, 





& ¢ who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for philoso- 
phers; by Straho, (|. xvi. p. 1070—1022.) and by Ammianus, (1. xxiii. 
c. 6. Ihe most useful of the modern travellers are Tavernier, (part 
i. |. ti. p. 226—V5e.) Otter, (tom. ii. p. 35—69. and 189—224.) and 
Niebuhr, (tom. ii. p. 172—288.) Yet I much regret that the Irak 
Arabi of Alulfeda has not been translated. 


« Ammianus remarks, that the primitive Assyria, which compre- 
hended Ninus (Nineveh) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent 
and peculiar appellation of Adiabene; and he seems to fix Teredon, 
Vologesia, and Apollonia, as the extreme cities of the actual pro- 
vince of Assyria. 

h The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Corna, 
from the Persian Gulf, 
Shat-ul-Arab 


one hundred miles 
into the broad stream of the Pastigris, or 
The Euphrates formerly reached the sea by a sepa- 
rate channel, which was obstructed and diverted by the citizens of 
Orchoe, about twenty miles to the south-enst of modern Basra. 
PD’ Anville, in the Memoires de f Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p- 
170—191. 
i The learned Kempfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, 
ler, has exhausted (Ameenitat. Exotice, Fascicul. 
} the whole subject of palm-trees. 
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compute the annual revenue of Assyria at more than 
twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling.* 


Ccbiein i nies The fields of Assyria were devoted by 
syria, Julian to the calamities of war; and the 
A. D. 363, May. philosopher retaliated on a _ guiltless 


people the acts of rapine and cruelty which had been 
committed by their haughty master in the Roman pro- 
vinces. ‘The trembling Assy rians summoned the riv- 
ers to their assistance: and comple ted, with their own 
hands, the ruin of their country. ‘The roads were ren- 
dered impracticable ; a flood of waters was poured into 
the camp ; and, during several days, the troops of Ju- 
lian were obliged to contend with the 
aging hardships. But every obstacle was surmounted 
by the perseverance ot ‘the legionaries, who were inuved 
to toil as well as to danger, and who felt themselves ani- 
mated by the spirit of their leader. The damage was 
gradually repaired; the waters were restored to their 
proper channels ; whole groves of palm-trees were cut 
down, and placed along the broken parts of the road ; 
and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals, 
on bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by 
the help of bladders. ‘Two cities of Assyria presumed 
to resist the arms of a Roman emperor: and they both 


most discour- 


paid the severe penalty of their rashness. At the dis- 
Siege of Peri- tance ot fifty miles from the royal resi- 
sabor, dence of ( ‘tesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar. 

hel d the second rank in the eee : a city, large, 


populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a double 
wall, almost by a branch of the Eu- 
phrates, and defended by the valour ef a numerous 
garrison. The exhortations of Hormisdas were re- 
pulsed with contempt; and the ears of the Persian 
prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmind- 
ful of his royal birth, he ‘conducted an army of stran cers 
against his king and country. The Assyrians 
tained their loyalty by a skilful as well as vigor 
defence; till the lucky stroke of a battering-ram, 
having opened a large breach by shatterin g one of the 
angles of the wall, they hastily retired into the forti- 
fications of the interior citadel. The f Juli- 
an rushed impetuously into the town, and, after the 
full gratification of every military appetite, 
was reduced to ; and the engines 
es the citadel were planted on the rui 
smokin The 
incessant and mutual 
and the superiority which the 


encompassed 


mall 


soldi rs 


Perisabor 
which as- 
sof the 


continued by an 


ashes 


contest w 
ot missile 
Romans might derive 


g house 8s. is 


discharge weapons; 


from the mechanical powers of their baliste and cata- 
pulte2 was counterbalanced by the advantage of the 
ground on the side of the besieged. Sut as soon as 


an Helepolis had been constructed, which could engag 
on equal terms with the loftiest ramparts, the tremen- 

of a ving turret, that vould |e 
hope of resistance or of mercy, terrific d the defenders 
of the citadel into humble submission; and the 
place was surrendered only two deys after Julian first 
appeared under the walls of Perisabor. ‘Two thousand 
five hundred persons, of both sexes, the feeble remnant 


dous aspect m 


an 


of a flourishing pe ople, were permitted to retire: the 
plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid 


furniture, were partly distributed among 
and partly reserved for the public service ; the ul 
stores were destroyed by fire, or thrown into the stream 
of the Euphrates; and the fate of Amida was revenged 
by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Mao- 
gamalcha, which was defended by six- 
teen large towers, a deep ditch, and two and 


troops 


the ps, 
‘ 
I 


us¢ 


of Maogamalcha 


strong 


k Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an Artaba of silver each 


day. The well-known proportion of weights and measures, (s« 

Bishop Hooper's elaborate Inquiry,) the specific gravity of water and 
silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after a short process 
the annuai revenue which I have etated Vet the Great King re 
ceived no more than 1000 Enhoic, or Tyrian, talents (252,000/.) from 
Assyria. The comparison of two passages in Herodotus (I. ic. 199 


1. iii. c. 89—96.) reveals an important difference between the gross 
and the net revenue of Persia ; the sums paid by the province, and 
the go!d or silver deposited in the royal treasure. The monarch 
might annually save three millions six hundred thousand pounds, of 


the seventecn or eighteen millions raised upon the people. i 
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solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safe- 
guard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, appre- 
hensive of leaving such an important fortress in his 
rear, immediately formed the Maogamalcha 3 
and the Roman army was distributed for that purpose, 
into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the caval- 
ry, and of a detachment of heavy-armed foot, was 
ordered to clear the country, as far as the banks of the 
Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct 
of the attack was by Julian himself, who 
seemed to place his whole dependence in the military 


sit ve of 
> 


assumed 


engines which he erected against the walls; while he 
secretly contrived a more efficacious method of intro- 
ducing his troops into the heart of the city. Under 
the dire a of Nevitta and Dagalaiphns, the trenches 
were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually 
prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch 
was speedily filled with « arth; and, by the incessant 


labour of the troops, a mine was carried under the foun- 
1] ied, at sufficient inter- 


ne Watis, a 


f timber. 


a ions of 1 nd sustal 


als, by props « Three chosen cohorts advan- 


cing in a single file, silently explored the dark and 
dangerous passage ; till their intr pid leader whispered 
back the intelligence, that he was ready to issue from 
his confinement into the streets of the hostile city. 
Julian checked their ardour, that he might ensure their 
suecess ; and immediately diverted the attention of the 
garrison, by the tumult and clamour of a general 
assault. ‘The Persians, who, from their walls, con- 
temptuously beheld the progress of an impotent attack, 


celebrated with nes 


of triumph the glory of Sapor; 


and ventured to assure the emperor, that he might 
ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd, before he could 
hope to take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. 
The city was eady taken. Hist ry has recorded 
the name of private soldier, the first who ascended 


to a deserted tower. 
8s, Who press 


from the 
was wide 


passage 


Trine ! 


ned by his e mpanion d forwards 





with impatient valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were 
already in the midst of the city. The astonished gar- 
rison abandoned the walls and their only hope of safe- 
ty ; the gates were instantly burst open; and the re- 
venge of the soldier, unless it were suspe ided by lust 
ir avarice, was satiated by an undistinguishing mas- 
sacre The yvernor, who had yielded on a promise 
i merey, W burnt alive, a few days afterwards, on 
i charge of havi ttered some disrespectful words 
val t the I of prince Hormisdas. The fortifi- 
cations were razed to the ground; and not a vestige 
3 left, that the city of Maogamalcha had ever « xisted, 
The neighbourhood of the cay { Persia was adorned 
with three stately palace 3, laboriously enriched with 
every production that could gcratify the luxury and 
pride of an east monarch. ‘The pleasant situation 
of the gardens along the banks of » Tigris, was im- 
proved, according to the Persian taste, by the symme- 
try of flowers, fountains, and shady walks d spa- 
cious parks were en 1 for the reception of th 
bears, lions, and wild boars, which were. maintained 
at a considerable « xpense, for the ple isure of the royal 
chace. The irk- walls were b ke down, the sava 
came was hon loned to the darts of the soldiers, and 
the palace f Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the 
command of the Roman emperor. Juli in, on this oc- 
easion, showed himself ignorant, or careless, of the 
laws of civility, which the prude nee or refinement of 
polished ages have est blished between hostile princes. 
Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our breasts 
any vehement emotions of pity or resentment. A sim- 
ple, naked statue, finished by the hand a Grecian 
artist, is of more genuine than all these rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric labour: and, if we are 


more deeply affected by the ruin of a palace, than by 
the c of , our humanity must have 
erroneous of the miseries of 


onflagration 
ve ry 


a cottage 


yrmed a estimate 


fi 
human life. 


| The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantially related 
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Personal. beha Julian was an object of terror and ha- 
viour of Julian. tred to the Persians; and the painters 


of that nation represented the invader of their country 
under the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from 
his mouth a consuming fire. ‘To his friends and sol- 
diers the philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable 
light; and his virtues were never more conspic uously 
displayed, than in the last and most active pe riod of 


his. lif. He practised, without effort, and almost 
without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance 
and sobriety. According to the dictates of that arti- 


ficial wisdom, which assumes an absolute dominion 
over the mind and body, he sternly refused himself the 
the natural ‘appetites. In the 
of Assyria, which solicited a luxurious 
gratification of every sensual desire,°® a 


indulgence of most 
warm climate 
pe yple to the 
youthful conqueror preserved his chastity pure and in- 
violate : Julian ever tempted, even by a mo- 
tive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exqul- 
site | who, instead of resisting his power, would 


nor was 


yeauty.! 


have disputed with each other the honour of his em- 
braces. With the same firmness that he resisted the 
allurements of love, he sustained , hardships of war. 
When the Romans marched through the flat and flood- 


ed country, their sovereign, on foot, at the he ad of his 


legions, shared their fatigues and animated their dil- 
ivence. In every useful labour, the hand of Julian 
was prompt and strenuous; and the imperial purple 
was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the 
meanest soldier. ‘The two sieges allowed him some 
remarkable opportunities of signalizing his personal 
valour, which, in the improved state of the military 
art, can seldom be exerted by apr rude nt general. ‘The 
emperor st wd before the citadel « f Pe risabor, insensi- 
ble of his extreme danger, and « sialon his troops 
to burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost 
overwhelmed under a cloud of missile weapons, and 
huge stones, that were directed against his person. 
As he examined the exterior fortifications of Maoga- 
m Icha, tw Persians, de voting themselves for thei 
( itry, suddenly rushed upon him with drawn cime- 
ters the emperor dexter usly received their blows on 
his uplifted shield; and, with a steady and well-aimed 
thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet. 
The esteem ota prince W ho possesses the virtues which 
he approves, is the n blest recompense of a deserving 
subject; and the authority which Julian derived -from 
his personal merit, enabled him to revive and enforce 
the rigour of ancient discipline. He punished with 
death, or ig niny, the misbehaviour of three tro ps 
of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had 
lost thei nour, and one ’ their standards: and he 
distinguished with obsidional4 crowns the valour of the 
foremost soldiers, who had scended into the city of 
Maogcamal After the siege of Perisabor, the firm- 
ness of the emperor was exercised by the insolent 
avarice of the army, who loudly comp] iined, that their 
services were rewarded by a trifling donative of one 
hundred pieces of silver. His just indignation was 
expressed in the grave and manly language of a Ro- 
by Ammianus, (xviv. 2, 3, 4,5.) Libaninus, (Orat. Parent. ¢. 112—192 
p. 335—47 Zosinus i. p. 168 80.) and Gregory Nazianzen 
Orat. iv. p. 113, 144 The military criticisms of the saint are de 
voutly copied by Tillemont his faithful slave 

n Libanius de ulciscenda Juliani nece, c. 13. p. 162. 

o The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio. were 
ucis of justice Julian's chastity was volunt iry, and, in his opinion 


meritorious 

o Sallust (ap 
nihil 
freely ming 


Vet. Scholiast 
corruptivus morihus 
rled with 


Juvenal 
The m 


Satir. i. 
and 


104.) observes, that 


trons virgins of Babylon 


the men, in licentious banquets: and as they 
felt the intoxication of wine and love, they gradually. and almost 
completely, threw aside the incumbrance of dress; ad ultimum ima 


projiciunt 
rinibus autem 


corporum velamenta Q. Curtius, v. }. 
p Ex virg que speciose sunt capte, 


etin Perside, ubi 
feminarum pulchritudo excellit 


» hee contrectare aliquam voluit nec 


videre. Ammian. xxiv. 4. The native race of Persians is small 
and ugly: but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of Cir 
cassian blood. (Herodot. |. iii.c. 97. Buffon, Hist. Nature lle, tom. 
iii. p. 420.) 


3 Obsidionalibus coronis donati. 
lian or his historian were 
given mural crowns. 
who had delivers 


Ammian, xxiv. 4. 
unskilful antiquaries 
The obsidional 
da besieged cit 


He should have 
were the reward of a general 
Aulius Gel Noct. Attic. v.6 


lius 
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man. ‘* Riches are the object of your desires: those 
riches are in the hands of the Persians; and the spoils 
of this fruitful country are proposed as the prize of 
your valour and discipline. Believe me,”’ added Ju- 
lian, ** the Roman re public, which formerly possessed 
such immense treasures, is now reduced to want and 
wretchedness ; since our princes have been persuaded, 
by weak and interested ministers, to purchase with 
gold the tranquillity of the barbarians. The revenue 
is exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the provinces are 
dispeopled. For myself, the only inheritance that I 
have received from my royal ancestors is a soul i incapable 
of fear; and as long as i am convinced that every real 
advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to 
acknowledge an honourable poverty, which, in the 
days of ancient virtue, was considered as the glory of 
Fabricius. That glory, and that virwe may be your 
own, if you listen to the voice of heaven and of your 
leader. But if you will rashly persist, if you are de- 
termined to renew the shameful and mischievous ex- 
amples of old seditions, proceed.—As it becomes an 
emperor who hi r filled the first rank among men, I 
am prepared to die, standing; and to de spise a preca- 
rious life, which every hour may depend on an acci- 
dental fever. If I have been found unw orthy of the 
command, there are now among you, (I speak it with 
pride and pleasure,) there are many chiefs, whose 
merit and experience are equal to the conduct of the 
most important war. Such has been the temper of my 
reign, that I ean retire, without regret, and without 
apprehension, to the obscurity of a private station.”’* 
The modest resolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimou and cheerful obedience of the Ro- 
who declared their confidence of victoty, whilé 
they fought under the banners of their heroic prince. 
Their courage was kindled by his frequent and familiar 
(for such wishes were the oaths of Ju- 
**So may I reduce the Persians under the yoke !’ 

‘Thus may I restore the strength and splendour of the 
republic!” The love of fame was the ardent passion 
of his soul: but it was not before he trampled om the 
ruins of Maogamalcha, that he allowed himself to say, 
‘** We have now provided some materials for the sophist 

Antioch.” * 

The successful valour of Julian had tri- 5, ..4,, sports his 
umphed over all the obstacles that oppos- fl.et from the Eu- 
ed his march to the gates of C tesiphon. era to the 
But the reduction, or even the siege, of ''#™ 
the capital of Persia, was still at a distance: nor can 
the military conduct of the emperor be clearly appre- 
hended, without a knowledge of the country which 
was the theatre of his bold and skilful operations.' 
Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eas- 
tern bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
observed some ruins of ‘he palaces of Ctesiphon, which 
in the time of Julian, was a great and populous city. 
The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were for 
ever extinguished ; and the only remaining quarter of 
that Greek colony had resumed, with the Assy rian lan- 
guage and manners, the primitive appellation of Coche. 
Coche was situate on the western side of the Tigris; 
but it was naturally considered as a suburb of Ctesi- 
phon, with which we may suppose it to have been 
connected, by a permanent bridge of boats. The united 
parts contributed to form the common epithet of Al 
Modain, rue cirigs, which the orientals have bestow- 
ed on the winter residence of the Sassanides; and the 
whole circumference of the Persian capital was strong- 
ly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, 


s applause 
mans, 


asseve 


rations, 


lian, ) 


r I give this speech as original and genuine. Ammianus might 
hear, could transcribe, and was incapable of inventing it. I have 
used some slight freedoms, and conclude with the most forcible sen- 
tence. 

s Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat. Parent. ¢ p. 346. 

t M. D’Anville (Mem. de Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
p. 246, 259.) has ascertained the true position and distance of Baby- 
ion, Saleucia. Ctesiphon, Bagdad. &c. The Roman traveller, Pietro 
della Valle, (tom, i. lett. xvii. p. 650—780.) seems to be the most intel- 
ligent spectator of that famous province. He is a gentleman and a 
but intolerably vain and prolix 


c. 199. 
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and by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins of Se- 
leucia the camp of Julian was fixed, and secured, by a 
ditch and rampart, against the sallies of the numerous 
and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful 
and pleasant country, the Romans were plentifully sup- 
plied with water and forage: and several forts, which 
might have embarrassed the motions of the army, sub- 
mitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their val- 
our. The fleet passed from the Euphrates into an arti- 
ficial derivation of that river, which pours a copious 
and navigable stream into the Tigris, at a smal] dis- 
tance below the great city. If they had followed this 
royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha,® 
the intermediate situation of Coche would have s¢« parat- 
ed the fleet and army of Julian ; and the rash atte mpt of 
steering against the current of the Tigris, and forcing 
their way throygh the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with a total destruction of the Ro- 
man navy. ‘The prudence of the emperor foresaw th 
danger, and provided the remedy. As he had minute- 
ly studied the operations of Trajan, in the same coun- 
try, he soon recollected, that his warlike pre decessor 
had dug anew and navigable canal, which, leaving 
Coche on the right hand, conveyed the waters of the 
Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris, at some distance 
above the cities. From the information of the peasants, 
Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, 
which were almost obliterated by design or accident. 
sy the indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and 
deep channel was speedily prepared for the reception 
of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was ct 
to interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-M 
a flood of waters rushed iimpetuously into their 
bed; and the Roman fleet, steering their 
course into the Tigris, derided the vain and ineffectual 
barriers which the Persians of Ctesiphon had erect- 
ed to oppose their passage. 

As it ssary to transport 
the Roman army over the Tigris, anothe 
labour pre sented its lf, of less t il, but of 
more danger, than the preceding expedi- 
tion. The stream was broad and 
and difficult; and the 


ucted 
eee 


nst 


hew 


became nece 


of the 
Tigris and _vic- 
tory of the Ro 


mans 


Passage 





asct 


rapid ; the 
nts which h: 


nt steep 


entrenchm« id been 





formed on the ridge of the opposite bank, were lined 
4 PI 

with a numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, de) s 

archers, and hugs elephants ; who (according t ex- 


trample, wit 
I R mans.* 


ld 
could 


travagant hyperbole of Libanius) 
the same ease, a field of corn, or a legion « 


In the presence of such an enemy, the construction of 
a bridge was impractical le; and the intrepid prin 

who instantly seized the nly Pp ssiblk expt t. c ° 
cealed his design, till the moment of execution, from 
the knowledge of the barbarians, of his ow trooy 

and even of his re nerals themselves. { ler the pe- 
cious pretence of examining the state of the magazines, 
fourscore vessels were gradually unladen; A Se- 
lect det ichment, apparently de ined. for cret 
expedition, was ordered to stand to thei: the 
first signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his 
own mind with smiles of confidence and joy; and 
amused the hostile nations with the Spe clac of mili- 
tary games, which he insultingly celebrated under the 
walls of C che. The day was consecrated to pl - 
sure; but.as soon as the hour of suj per was past, the 
emperor summoned his generals to his tent; and ac- 
quainted them, that he had fixed that ni ght for the pas- 


sage of the Tigris. They sto 
ful astonishment; but, when the venerable Sallust as- 
sumed the privilege of his age 
chiefS supported with. free 
Y. Julian conte 


d in silent and re spect- 


nd € X pe rience, th 
| 


iom 


e rest 


' 
ot the 


his prudent remonstrances. 


th 
ited himself 


a The Roval Canal (Vahar-Malcha) might be successively re 
stored, altered, divided, &c. (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq 
453.) and these changes may serve to explain the seeming 
tions of antiquity. In the time of Julian, it must have fallen into the 
Euphrates below Ctesiphon. . 

x Kus meyeberiv #80 vs pyov cia ore; erAbeev, nae 
ezrzyyes. Rien n'est benu que le vrat; a maxim which should be 
inseribed on the desk of every rhetorician 

y Libaniue alludes to the most powerful of the generals. I 


tom. 1. p 
contradic 


aut w Cig 1oro8 


have 
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1e weight of 
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with observing, that conquest and safety de pended on 
the att mpt; instead of diminishing, the number 
of their en¢ mies would be 
reinforcements ; and that 
ther contract the breadth of the nor level 
height of the bank. The signal was instantly 
and obeyed: the most impatient of the I rionaries 
leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to the bank ; 
and as they plied tl 

the y were lost. after a darkne 
of the night. A flam and 
Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost 
vessels, in attempting to had been fired by the 
enemy, dexterously converted their extreme danger in- 
to a pre of victory. ‘*Our fellow soldiers,” he ea- 


ort rly exclaimed, ** are 
} 


g, 
ul 





increased, by success 


ive 
a longer delay would nei- 
the 


given, 


stream 


weir oars with intrepid diligence, 
tew the 
e arose on the opposite side 


moments, In 


land, 


sage 
| already masters of the bank; 
1e appointed signal : let us hasten to 


thelr courage Na 


see—they make t 





emulate and assist 1e anited and 


rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of th 
current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Ti- 
gris with sufficient speed to extinguish the flames, and 
rescue their adventurous ec mpanions. ‘The difficulties 
of a steep and lofty ascent were increased by the 


of the night. A 
s incessantly dis- 


a irkne ss 
hre, W 


weight of armour, and the 
shower of 


charged on the 


stones, darts and 
heads of 
imbed the bank, and stood victori 


rt. \ soon 


the assailants ; who after an 


arduous trugels c 


as they posses ed 





more equal field, Julian, who, with his light infantry, 
had led the attack,* darted through the ranks a skil- 
ful and experienced eye his bravest soldier ce 


ding to the precepts of Homer were distributed t 
the front and rear: and all the trumpet of the in perial 


The Romans, after sendi 
advanced in 


irmy sounded rattle, 





up a military snout, measured step 
the animating notes of the martial music; chee 
their formidable javelins; and rushed forwards with 
drawn swords, to deprive the barbaria by a closer 
( he advantage of their missile weapons. The 
W rageme d above twelve |} rs; till the 
Y etre f the Pe ia s ch ed into a 
disorderly flight, of which the neful example was 
given by the princip eaders, and the Surenas him- 
self They were pt ied to the rate s of Ct siphon ; 
and the cong I might have entered the dismayed 
city,” if their general, Vic who was dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had t conjured them to de- 
ist If ia nm atte npt vhich must he fat a i 1 
were not successful © 2 e, the Romans ac- 
k ] d the | of eventy-five men; while 
firmed, that the barbarians had left on the field 
ot th two thousand five | ed, or even SIX 
th nd ‘ : eavest soldiers. The spoil was 
. j mig e ¢ Kpected fr m the riche : nd luyx- 
ury of 1 orienta! ip; large q s of 
gold le d ns and trapping beds and 
f m 8 r. The victorious emperor « ed, 
s t ( of valour, some he f ifts, 
civic, dm 1, and naval crowns; whi he, and 
perhaps he i esteeined more precious than the 
vealth of A A solemn sacrifice was offered to the 
god of war, but the earances of the victims threaten- 
ed the n st inaust cious events: und Ju lan soon dis- 
covered. by less ambiguous signs, that he had now 
reached the term of his prosperity. 
ventured to name Sal/ust Ammianus says, of all the leaders. quod 
icri metu territ! duces concordi precatu fert ere tentarent, 
Hlir ’ rator snvs Ammianus se cum levis armatu 


Yet Zosimus 
ttwo days 


prima discurrens, &e¢ 


not allow him to pass over the river t 


re auxiliis per postremaque 
his friend 
after the t 

a Secundum Homericam dispositionem A 
Nestor, in the fourth book 


went from the mind of Julian 


does 


similar disposition is 


ascribed to the wise of the liad and 
Homer was never al 
ito misecuerunt sgminibus toting gen 


b Persas terrore su versiaque 


les intrAeset, ni ma je 


Sextus Rufus de Provir 


tis. apertas Ctesiphontis portas victor m r pre 


darum orcas 
ciis, c. 28 rhe 
Victor 

e The labour of 
are described 


o fuisset, quam cura victor 


rice might 


r av dispose them to hear the advice of 


Tigris, and the vic 


the canal, the pnssage of the 
Libanine, (Orat 


tory by Ammianus, (xxiv. 5, 6.) 
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Situation and ob- _ ON the second day after the battle, 
stinacy of Julian, the domestic guards, the Jovians and 
A. D, 363, June. Herculians, and the remaining troops, 
which composed near two-thirds of the whole army, 
were securely wafted over the Tigris.‘ While the 
Persians beheld from the walls of Ctesiphon the deso- 
lation of the adjacent country, Julian cast many an 
anxious look towards the north, in full expectation, 
that as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
sapital of Sapor, the march and junction of his lieuten- 
ants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be executed with 
the same courage and diligence. His expectations 
were disappointed by the treachery of the Armenian 
king, who permitted, and most probably directed, the 


desertion of his auxiliary troops from the camp of the | 


Romans ;* and by the dissensions of the two generals, 
who were incapable of forming or executing any plan 
for the public service. When the emperor had relin- 
quished the hope of this important reinforcement, he 
condescended to hold a council of war, and approved, 
after a full debate, the sentiments of those generals, 
who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless 
and pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to 
conceive by what arts of fortification a city thrice be- 
sieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian, could 
be rendered impregnable against an army of sixty thou- 
sand Romans, commanded by a brave and experienced 
general, and abundantly supplied with ships, provi- 
sions, battering engines, and military stores. But we 
may rest assured, from the love of glory, and contempt 
of danger, which formed the character of Julian, that 
he was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary 
obstacles.£ At the very time when he declined the 
siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy and 
disdain, the most flattering offers of a negotiation of 
peace. Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to 
the tardy ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by 
the intrepid diligence of his successor. As far as the 
confines of India and Seythia, the satraps of the distant 
provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and 
to march, without delay, to the assistance of their 
monarch. But their preparations were dilatory, their 
motions slow; and before Sapor could lead an army 
into the field, he received the melancholy intelligence 
of the devastation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, 
and the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended 
the passage of the Tigris. ‘The pride of royalty was 
humbled in the dust; he took his repasts on the 
gr 
grief and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not 
have refused to purchase, with one half of his king- 
dom, the safety of the remainder; and he would have 
gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the 
faithful and dependant ally of the Roman conqueror. 
Under the pretence of private business, a minister of 
rank and confidence was secretly despatched to em- 
brace the knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in the 
language of a suppliant, that he might be introduced 
into the presence of the emperor. The Sassanian 
prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or hu- 
manity, whether he consulted 1 


he sentiments of his 
birth, or the duties of his situation, was equally in- 


clined to promote a salutary measure, which would 


terminate the calamities of Persia, and secure the tri- | 


Parent. c. 124—122. p. 347—353.) Greg. Nazianzen, (Orat. iv. p. 115) 
Zosinus. (1. iii, p. 181—183.) and Sextus Rufus. (de Provinciis, c. 28. 

i The fleet and army were formed in three divisions, of whicli the 
first only had passed during the nicht Ammian. xxiv. 6.) ‘The 
rarn Jopvsopss whom Zosimus transports on the third day, (I. fil. p. 
18°.) might consist of the protectors, among whom the historian Am- 
mianuse, and the future emperor actually served; some 
echoola of the domestics, and perhaps the Jovians and Herculians, 
who often did duty as guards 

e Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. |. iii. ¢. 15. p. 246.) supplies us 
with a national tradition, and a spurions letter. IT have borrowed 
only the leading circumstance, which is consistent with truth, proba 
bility, and Libaniua. (Orat, Parent. e. 131. p. 955.) 

f Civitas inexpugnabilis, facinus audax et importunum. Amaia 
nus, xxiv. 7. His fellow-soldier, Futropius, turns aside from the dif 
ficnity, Assyriamque populatns, castra apnd Clesiphontem stativa 
niiquandiu habuit: remeansque victor, &c. x. 16. Zosimus is artful 
Or ignorant. and Socrates inaccurate. 

1 
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ound; and the disorder of his hair expressed the | 
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jumph of Rome. He was astonished by the inflexible 
| firmness of a hero, who remembered, most unfortunate- 
| ly for himself and for his country, that Alexander had 
| uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius. But as 
| Julian was sensible, that the hope of a safe and hon- 
|ourable peace might cool the ardour of his troops; 
| he earnestly requested, that Hormisdas would private- 
'ly dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal this 
| dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the camp.* 
The honour, as well as interest, of pe burns his 
Julian, forbade him to consume his time fleet ; 
under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon; and as of- 
| ten as he defied the barbarians, who defended the city, 
| to meet him on the open plain, they prudently replied, 
| that if he desired to exercise his valour, he might seek 
|the army of the Great King. He felt the insult, and 
he accepted the advice. Instead of confining his ser- 
| vile march to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
he resolved to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alex- 
ander, and boldly to advance into the inland provinces, 
till he foreed his rival to contend with him, perhaps 
| in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The 
magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by 
the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his 
country, had generously submitted to acta part full of 
| danger, of falsehood, and of shame." With a train of 
faithful followers, he deserted to the imperial camp; 
exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he had 
sustained ; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the dis- 
content of the people, and the weakness of the monar- 
chy ; and confidentially offered himself as the hostage 
and guide of the Roman march. ‘i‘he most rational 
grounds of suspicion were urged, without effect, by 
the wisdom and experience of Hormisdas; and the 
credulous Julian receiving the traitor into his bosom, 
was persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence, 
and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, in a single 
|hour, the whole navy, which had been transported 
|above five hundred miles, at so great an expense of 
toil, of treasure, and of blood. ‘Twelve, or, at the most, 
twenty-two, small vessels were saved, to accompany, 
on carriages, the march of the army, and to form oc- 
casional bridges for the passage of tue rivers. A sup- 
ply of twenty days’ provisions was reserved for the 
use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with 
a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which rode at anchor 
in the Tigris, were abandoned to the flames, by the 
absolute command of the emperor. The christian 
bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness 
of the Apostate, who executed, w ith his own hands 
the sentence of divine justice. Their authority, of le 
weight, perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed 
by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, who 





was himself a spectator of the conflagration, and who 
could ipprove the reluctant murmurs of the 
\troops.' Yet there are not wanting some specious, 
and perhaps solid, reasons, which might justify the 


resolution of Julian. ‘The navigation of the E uphrates 
never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris 
above Opis.©§ The distance of the last-mentioned city 
from the Roman camp was not very considerable ; and 
| Julian must soon have renounced the vain and im- 





| ¢ Libanius, Orat. Parent. ¢. 130. p. 254. ¢, 139. p. 361. Socrates, 
|). tlie. 21. ‘The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace 
to the advice of Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a philoso- 
pher; but the philosopher was likewise a magician, who flattered the 
hopes and passions of his master. 7 
h The arts of thie new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 115, 
116.) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators, 
Sextus Rufus and Victor.) and the casual hints of Libanius, (Orat. 
Parent. ¢. 134, p. 357.) and Ammianus, (xxiv. 7.) The course of ge- 
| nuine history is interrupted by a must unseasonable chasm in the 
| text of Ainmianus. ; 
| 4 See Ammianus, (xxxiv. 7.) Libanins, (Orat. Parentalis,e. 132, 132. 
p. 356, 357. Zosimus, (1. iii, p. 183.) Zonaras, (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 26.) 
| Gregory, (Orat. iv. p. 116.) and Augustin, (de Civitate Dei, |. iv. c. 
29, |. ve. 21.) Of these Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for 
his hero; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his own con- 
demmation, by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the 
| flames. 4 
& Consult Herodotus, (1. i. c. 194.) Strabo, (1. xvi. p. 1074) and Ta 
vernier, (part i. |. ii. p. 152.) 








THE 


practicable attempt of forc ing upwards a great fleet 
against the stream of a rapid river, ! which in several! 
place $ was embarrassed by natural or artificial cata- 
racts.™ The power of sails and oars was insufficient; 

it beeame necessary to tow the ships against the cur- 
rent of the river ; the strength of twe nty-thousand sol- 
diers was exhausted in this tedious and servile labour; 
and if the Romans continued to march along the banks 
of the Tigris, they could only expect to return home 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius 

or fortune of their leader. If, on the c ntrary, It was 
advisable to advance into the inland country, the de- 
struction of the fleet and magazines was the only mea- 
sure which could that valuable prize from the 
hands of the numerous and active troops which might 
suddenly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had 
the arms of Julian been victorious, we should now 
admire the conduct, as well as the courage of a 
who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, 
left them only the alternative of death or conquest." 

The rsome train of artillery 


Save 


hero, 


. he 
und marches cumbe 


against Supor. and waggons, which retards the opera- 
tions of a modern army, were in a great measure un- 
known in the camps of the Romans.® Yet, in every 


age, the subsistence of sixty thousand men, must have 
been one of the most important cares of a prudent 
general; and that subsistence could only be draw: 
from his own or from the enemy’s country. Had it been 
possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communica- 
tion on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered pla- 


ces of Assyria, a de solated province could not afford 
any large or regular supplies,.in a season of the year 
when the lands were covered with the inundation of the 


Evphrates,? and the unwholesome air was darkened 
t 

with swarms of innumerable insects.1 The appear- 
ance of the hostile country was far more inviting. Th 


extensive region that lies between the river Tigris and 
the mountains of Media, was filled with villages and 
towns ; and the fertile seil, for the most part, was in 
a very improved state of cultivation. Julian might 
expect, that a conqueror, who possessed the two forci- 
ble instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, would 
easily procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears o1 
avarice of the natives. But, on th 
mans, this rich and smiling pr 
blasted. Wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserter 


f the Re » 


Instantly 


approach 


spect was 


the open villages, and took shelter in the fortified tow 

the cattle was driven away; the grass and ripe cor 
were consumed with fire; and as soon as the flames 
had subsided, which interrupted the march of Julian, 
he beheld the melancholy face of a smoking and naked 
desert. This desperate but effectual method of defence, 


can only be executed by the 
who prefer their indepe ndence to their pr 


enthusiasm 


of a people 
perty ; or by 


the rigour of.an arbitrary government, which consults 
the public safety without submitting to their inclina- 
tions the liberty of choice. On the present occasi 


the zeal and obedience of the Persians s« 


commands of Sapor; and the em peror was soon reduced 


conde 


tu the scanty stock of provisions which conti: y 

1 A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medi s: 

Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 31. 

m One of these dykes, which produces an a ficial cas le 
taract, is described by Tavernier, (parti. |. ii. p. 294 ind Theve 
partii.l. i. p. 193. The Persians, or Assyrians, jaboured to int 
rupt the navigation of the rive: Strabo, |. xv. p. 1075. D’Anvi 


’ 
VEuphrate et le Tigre 99, 


» Recollect the successful and applauded rashness of 
and Cortez, who burnt their ships on the coasts of Africa 
the judicious reflections of the author of the i sur la 
Tactique, tom. ii. p. 287—353. and the learned remarks of M. ( 


p. 98 
Agathocles 
d Mexico 


o See F.saa 









chardt, Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 351—282. on the 
baggy ind subsistence of the Romar mies 
The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the 


Armerian mountains. 
July These 
Diseertations 


vol, ii, pe@6. 


The former overflows in March, the latter in 
circumstances are well explained in the 
f ter, inserted in Spelman’s Exped 


Geograph 


of Fos tion of Cyrus, 


Ammianus (xxiv. &.) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency 
of the flood, the heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria ) 
pressed by the Turks, and ravaged by the Curds, or Arabs. vield an 
increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which is cast 


into the 
ages de Niebulir 


ground by the wretched and u 


tom. ti. p. 279. 285. 


skiltul husbandmen. Voy 


DECLINE 


XXIV. 


AND FALL ‘HAP. 
wasted in his hands. Before they were entirely con- 
sumed, he might still have reached the wealthy and 


unwarlike cities of Ecbatana, or Susa, by the effort of 
a rapid and well directed march ;" but he was deinived 
of this last resource by his ignorance of the roads, and 
by the perfidy of his cuides. ‘The Romans wandered 
several! days in the country to the eastward of Bagdad ; 

the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into 
the saped from their resentment; ar d his fol- 
lowers, as on as they were put to the torture, con- 
secret of the conspiracy. ‘The visionary 
conquests of Hyreania and India, which had so long 
amused. now tormented, the mind of Julian. Con- 
scious that his own imprudence was the cause of the 
anxiously balanced the hopes of 
obtaining a satisfactory an- 
length, as the only 


snare, es¢ 


fessed the 


he 
safety without 

swer, either from gods or men. } 
practicable measure, he embraced the re solution of di- 
recting his steps towards the banks of the Tigris, with 
the design of saving the army by a hasty march to the 
confines of a fertile and friendly province, 
which acknowledged sovereignty of Rome. The 
desponding troops obeyed the sional of the retreat, only 


after they 


distress, 


public 


or success, 


Corduene; 
the 


h ad p iss¢ d the 


seventy days 


Chaboras, with the sanguine expectation June 16 
of subverting the throne of Persia. 

As longo as the Romans seemed to Werrent aud the 
advance into the country, their march. tress of the Ro 
was observed and insulted from a dis- ™®* ®™™Y- 
tance, by several bodies of Persian cavalry; who, 
showing themselves, sometimes in loose and some 
imes in closer order, faintly skirmished with the ad- 
vanced guards. These detachments were however 
supports d by l much areater force; and the he ids ( f 


the columns 


Tigris 


mans, 


ind 


no sooner pr inted tow irds the 
plain. ‘The Ri 


mission of 


wer 
than a cloud of dust the 


ired only to the 


arose on 


who now asp per a sate 


speedy retreat, endeavi ured to pers 1ade themselves, 
that this formidable appearance was occasioned by a 
troop of wild asses, or perhaps by the appre ich of some 
friendly Ar They halted, pitched their tents, for- 
tified their camp, } sed the whole night in continual 
ilarms; i discovered, at the dawn of day, that they 
were surr nded by l rmny of Persians. This 
army, which might be considered only as the van of 
the barbarian 1s soon followed by the main body 
of « f rchers, and elephants, commanded by 
Me f ' il ef rank l reputation. Hew 
accomp ed by two of the king's sons, and any of 
the prine satraps nd f e and expectation ex 
gerated the strength of the remaining powers, whic! 
slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself 
As tl Romat continue their maret thei | 
array, W! 1 was forced t id cdivide cordin 
to the vy of t 1, af ded ft ue nd 
fav ) Ities to the vigilant enemies 
The Persia epeate i with fury; they were 
ret tediyv r lsed with fir 3s: and action at 
Maz » Which almost de ed the name of a battle, 
W narke ry 1 considerable 3 of satraps and 
elep] nts ip of eq il e in the eves of thei: 
monarch. [These splendid taves were not ob- 
tained witl t an adequate slauchter on the side of the 
tomans:: several officers of distinction were either 
killed or wounded: and the emperor himself, who, 
on all oceasion t danger, ins} red ind guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his person, 
nd exert his abiliti Che weight of offensive and 
defensive arms, whi till ¢ sti d the strength 
nd safety of the R 1a dis them from making 
r Isidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthi p 6. in Hudeon. Geo 
graph. Minor. tom kona 129 echani from Seleucia nd The 
not (parti. |. i. ii. p. 209 45 128 vars’ march from Bagdad to 
Echatanna,or Hamadan hese measures cannot exceed an ord ' 


parasang, or three Roman miles 

s The march of Julian from Ctesip imstantially, but t 
clearly, described ! Ainmianue, (xxiv.7, 8.) Libanias (Orat. Parent, 
ec. 134. p. 357.) and Zosimus. (1. iii. p. 183 The two Inat seem igne 
rant that their conqueror was retreating dL is absur con 
fines him to t a f the Tigris 
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any long or effectual pursuit; and as the horsemen of | 
the east were trained to dart their javelins, and shoot 
their arrows, at full speed, and in eve ry possible direc- 
tion,‘ the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable 
than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. 
But the most certain and irreparable loss of the Ro- 
mans was that of time. The hardy veterans, accus- 


tomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, 


fainted under the sultry heat of an Assyrian summer ; | and arrows 


the incessant re pe tition 


their vigour was exhausted by 
of march t; and the progress of the army 
was suspended by the precautions of a slow and dan- 
ous retreat, in the presence of 
i very day, every hour, as the 
value and price of subsistence 
camp." Julian, who 


such food as 


and comba 


ger an active enemy. 
supply diminished, the 
increased in the Roman 
always contented himself with 
a hungry soldier would have disdained. 





distributed, for the use of the STOOPS, the provisions of 
the imperial household, and whatever could be spared 
from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes and generals 
jut this feeble relief served only to aggravate th 
sense of the public distress; and the Romans began to 
entertain the most gloomy pprehensions that, before 
they could reach the frontiers of the empire, they 
should all perish, either by famine, or by the sword of 
the barbarians.* 
Julian is mortal While Julian strugoled with the almost 
ly wounded insuperable difficulties of his situation, 
the silent hours of the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplati Whenever he closed his eyes in 
short and interrupted slumbers, his mind was ag 
with p uinful anxiety ; nor can it be thought surprising, 
that the genius of the « m pire should once mor appear 
before him, covering with a funereal vail his head an 
his horn of abundance, and slowly retiring from the im- 
perial tent. The monarch started from his couch, and 
stepping forth to refresh his wearied spirit with the 
coolness of the midnight air, he beheld ; ry me te or, 
which shot athwart the sky, und sud fonl ly re inishe d. 
Julian was convinced that he had seen the m acing 
countenance of the god of war; the council which he 
summoned, of ‘Tuscan Haruspices,* unanimously pro- 
nounced that he should abstain from action: but, on 
this occasion, necessity and reason Were more preva- 
lent than sup rstition ; and the trumpets sounded at 
the break of day. The army marched through a hilly 
country; snd the hills had bee 36 etly occ pie d by 
the Persians Julian led the , with the skill and 
attention of a consummate general; he was alarmed 
by the intelligence that his rear was suddi nly attacked. 
The heat of the weather had te mpted him to lay aside 
his ecuirass; but he snatched a shield from one of his 


attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforce- 
iment, to the relief of the rear guard. A similar danger 
recalled the intré pid prince to the defence « f the fr mts; 
nd, as he galloped between the columns, the centre 
of the left was attacked and almost ov rpower d, by 
1 fur us charoc f the Pe rs! ca lr and elephants. 
This huge body was soon defeated, by the well-timed 
evolutions of the light infantry, who aimed their wea- 


pons, with dexterity and effect, against the backs of 

t Chardin, the most jud us of modern travellers, describes (tom. 
iid. p. 57, 58, &e. edit. in 4to.)t ducation and dexterity of the Per 
sin horsemen. Brissonius “Re zno Pe sico, p. 050. G61. &c.) has 
collected the testimonies of ant quity. 

u In Mark Antony's retreat, an attic chenix sold for fifty drach 
me, or, lu other words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen s 
lings ; barley bread was sold for its weight in silver. Itis impossible 
to pernse the interesting narrative of Plutarch (tom. v. p. 102—116 
without perceiving that Mark Antony and Jutian were pursued by 
the same enemies, and involved in the same distress 

x Ammian, xXiv. 8. xxv. 1. Zosimus, |. iii, p. 184—-186. Libanius, 
Orat. Parent. c. 14, 135. p. 357—359. The sophist of Antioch ap 
pears ignorant that the troops were hu wry. 

y Ammian, xxv.2. Julian had sworn ina passion, nunquam se 


Martisacra facturum, (xxiv. 6.) Such whimsical quarrels were not 
uncommon between the gods and their insolent votaries; and even 
the prudent Augustas, after his fleet had heen twice shipwrecked, ex 
cluded Neptune from the honours of public processions. Sce tlume’s 
philosophical Reflections. Essays, vol. ii. p. 418. 

z They still retained the monopoly of the vain bat lucrative se 
ence, which had been invented in Hetruria: and professed to derive 
their knowledge of signs and omens, from the ancient books of Tai 
quiitius, a Tuscan gage 
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| their master's side. 


j} which 
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the horsemen, and the legs of the elephants, The 
barbariangifled : and Julian, who was foremost in every 
danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and ges- 
tures. His trembling guards, seattered and oppressed 
by the disorderly throng of friends and enemies, re- 

minded their fearless sovereign that he was without 
armour; and corjured him to decline the fall of the 
impending a As they exclaimed,* a cloud of darts 
ras discharged from the flying squadrons ; 
and a level, after razing the skin of his arm, trans- 
pierced the ribs, and fixed-in the inferior part of the 
liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon 
from his side; but his fingers were cut by the sharp- 
ness of the steel, and he fell senseless from his horse. 

His guards flew to his relief; and the wounded empe- 

ror was gently raised from the ground, and conveyed 
out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. 

The report of the melancholy event passed from rank 
to rank; but the grief of the Romans inspired them 
With invincible valour, and the desire of revenge. The 
bloody and on ite conflict was maintained by the 
two armies till they were separated by the total dark- 
1ess of the night. “The Persians derived some honour 


1 
from the advantage which they obtained against the 
| 


ft wine, where — linus, master of the offices, was 
slain, and the pre fect Sallust very narrowly escaped. 
But the event of the day was adverse to the barbarians. 
Tliey abandoned the field; their two generals, Mera- 
nes and Nohordates,® fifty nobles or satraps, and a 
nultitude of their bravest soldiers : and the success of 


I 
the Roma 


impre ved 


ns, if Julian had survived, might have been 
into a decisive and useful victory. 


The first words that Julian utters d, The deuth of 
after his recovery from the fainting fit Julian. 
into which he had been thrown by loss 4. D. 26% 


. . » <2 . June 26. 
of blood, were expressive of his martial 


spirit. He called for his horse and arms, and was 
impatient to rush into the battle. His remaining 
strength was exhausted by the pairful effort; and the 
who examined his wound, discovered the 
syinptoms of approaching death. He employed the 
awful moments with the firm temper of a hero and a 
need the philosophe rs who had accompanied him in 


Surgeons, 


; fatal expedition, compared the tent of Julian with 
the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, whom duty. 
or friendship, or curiosity, had assembled round his 

ich, listened with respectful grief, to the funeral 
oration of theirdying emperor.* ‘ Friends and fellow- 
ldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is now 
arrived, and I discharge, with the @heerfulness of a 
ready debtor, the demands of nature. I have learned 


from philoso phy, how much the soul is more excellent 
than the body; and that the se paration of the nobler 
substance should be the subject of Joye rather than 

f afflic tion. I hi ive learned from rel igion, that an 

carly death hi is often been the reward of piety ; and 
i accept, as a fayour of the gods, the mort: al Th that 
secures me from the danger of disgracing a character, 
which has hitherto been supported by virtue and forti- 
I die without remorse, as I have lived without 
y I am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my 
private life; and I can affirm with confidence, that the 
aaa me authority, that emanation of the divine Power, 
has been pre served in my hands pure and im maculate. 
Detesting the corrupt and destructive maxims of des- 


uit. 


a Clamabant hine inde cardidati (see the note of Valesius) qnos 
disje at terror, ut fugientium molem tanquam ruinam male com- 
positi culminis declinaret. Ammian. xxv. 3. 


b Sapor himeelf declared to the Romans, that it was his practice to 
comfort the families of the deceased satraps, by sending them, as a 
present, the heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by 
Libanius, de nece Julian. ulcia. c. xiii. p. 16%. 
ce The character and situation of Julian might countenance the 
that he had previously composed the elaborate oration 
Ammianus heard, and has transcribed. The version of the 
Abbé de la Bleterie is faithful and elegant. T have followed tim in 
expressing the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinu- 


suspicion 


| ated in the original, 


4 Herodotus (!. i. c. 31.) has displayed that doctrine in an agree- 
able tale. Yet the Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad) who ia 
ments with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon his son, had a very 
imperfect notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave 
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otism, 1 have considered the happiness of the people 
as the end of government. Submitting my actions to 
the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, I 
have trusted the event to the care of Providence. 
Peace was the object of my counsels, as long as peace 
was consistent with the public welfare ; but when the 
imperious voice of my country summoned me to arms, 
Lexposed my person to the dangers of war, with the 
clear fore-knowledge (which I had acquired from the 
art of divination) that I was destined to fall by the 
sword. I now offer my tribute of gratitude to the 
eternal Being, who has not suffered me to perisl: by the 
crue Ity ofa tyrant, by the secret dagger ot conspiracy, 
or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. 
given me, in the midst of an honourable career, 
splendid and glorious departure frora this world; and 
I hold it equally shtest. equally base, to solicit, or 
to decline, the stroke of fate-—Thus much I have at- 
tempted to say; but my strength fails me, 
the approach of death.—I shall cautio usly refrain from 


any word that may tend to influence your suffrages in 
the election of an emperor. My choices im- 
prudent or injudicious ; and if it should ied 
by the consent of the army, it might be fatal t per- 
son whom I should recommend. I shall only, as a 
good citizen, express my hopes, that the Romans may 
be blessed with the government of a virtuous sove- 


reign.”’ After this discourse, which Julian pronounced 


in a firm and gentile tone of voice, he distributed, by a 
military testament,® the re maine | f his private fortune ; 
and making some inquiry why Anatolius was not pre- 


Sallust 


al 


sent, he understood, from the answer of . a 
Anatolius was killed; # bewailed with amiable 
consistency, the los ss of his friend. At the same time 
he reproved the immoderate grief of the spectators ; 
and conjured them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, 
the fate of a prince, who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven, and with the stars.! The specta- 
tors were silent; and Julian entered into a metaphysi- 
eal argument with the phi! osophers Priscus and 
Maximus, on the nature of the soul. The efforts which 
he made, of mind as well as hody, most probi bly has- 
tened his death. His wound be an to bleed with fresh 
violence; his respiration was embarrassed the 
swelling of the veins; he called for a draught of cold 
water, and, as soon as he had drank it, expire d without 
pain, about the hour of midnight. Such was the end 
of that extraordinary man, in the thirty-second year of 
his after a reign of one year and about eight 
months, from the death of Constantius. Ia his last 
moments he displayed, perhaps with some ostentation, 


ny 


age, 


the love of virtue and of fame, which had been the 

ruling passions of his life.* 

Elertionof theem- . The triumph of christianity, and the 
ror Jovian, A.D calamities of the empire, may, in some 


363. June 27 are 
Jom measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, 


who had neglected to secure the future execution of 
his designs, by the timely and judicious nomination 
of an associate and successor. But the royal race, 
of Constantius Chlorus was reduced to his own 
son; and if he entertained any serious th 
investing with the purple the most worthy among 
the Romans, he was dive srted from his resolution by 
the difficulty of the choice, the jeal usy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presumption 
of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire without a master, and 


pe r- 


of 


uCcHts 
b 


e The soldiers who had made their verbal, 
ments, upon actual service, (in procincitd.) were exempted from the 
formalities of the Roman law. See Heineceius, (Antiquit. Jur 
man, tom. i. p. 504.) and Montesquien, (Esprit des Loix, |. xxvii. 

f Thie union of the human soul with the divine ethereal enbatance 
of the universe, is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato; hut 
it seems to exclude any personal or conscious immortality. See 
Warburton'’s learned and rationa! observations. Divine Leyation, 
vol. ti. p. 199—216 

g¢ The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus, 
(xxv. 3.) an intelligent spectator. Libanius, who turns with horror 
from the scene, has supplied some circumstances. (Orat. Parenta). 
c. 136-—-140, p. 359—262.) The calumnies of Gregory, and the le 
gends of more recent sainis, may now be silently despised 


or nuncupatory, testa 


Ro 
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without an heir, in a state of pe rplexity and dan- 
ger, which in the space of fourscore years, had ne- 
ver been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. 
In a government, which had almost forgotten the 
distinction of pure and noble blood, the supe riority 
of birth was of little moment; the claims of official 
rank were accidental and precarious; and the can- 
didates who might aspire to ascend the vacant throne, 
could be supported only by the of 
personal merit, or hy the hopes of popular favour. 


c onselousness 


| But the situation of a famished army, encompassed 
an all sides by an host of barbarians, shortened the 
|}moments of grief and deliberation. In this scene of 


He has | 
a| 
| balmed ; 


and J feel | 


terror and distress, of the d 


according 


the body 

to his own directions, 
and, at the dawn of day, 
vened a military ate, at whic! 
the legi and the officers, both of cavalry and 
infantry, were invited sist. ‘Three or four hours 
of the night had not passed away without 
cret cabals; and when the election of an « mperor was 
proposed, the spirit of faction began to agitate the as- 
sembly. Victor and Arintheus collected the remains 
of the court of Constantius; the 


eceased prince, 
was decently em- 
the generals con- 
si h the commanders of 
ns, 


to as 


some 8c- 


friends of Julian 
attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus 


and Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might 
be apprehended from the discord of two factions, 
$0 opposite in their character and interest, in their 
maxims of government, and perhaps in their religious 


principles. ‘The superior virtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions, and unite their 
frages; and the venerable prefect, would immediately 


suf- 


have been declared the successor of Julian, if he him- 
self with sincere and modest firmness, had not alleg- 
ed his age and infirmities, so unequal to the weight 
of the diadem. ‘The generals, who were surprised 
and perplexed by his refusal, showed some disposi- 
tion to adopt the salutary advice of an inferior officer,” 


that they should act as they would have acted in the 
ibsence of the emperor; that they should exert their 
bilities to extricate the army from the present distress ; 
and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the con- 
fines of Mesopotami 1, they should proceed with unit- 
ed liberate counsels in the election of a law- 
ful sovereign. While they bated, a few voices 
saluted Jovian, who w f than first! of the 


+nom 
mestics, with the names of Emperor and Augustus. 


and de 
, 
ae 


re do- 





The tumultuary acclamation was instantly repeated 
by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, 
:* . . 1 "yY 

in a few minutes, to the extremities of the line. The 
new prince, tonished with his own fortune, was 
hastily invested with the imperial ornaments, and 
received an oath of fidelity from the generals, whose 
favour and protection he so lately solicited. The stron- 


i vian was the merit of his 
who enjoyed, in honourable 
his lon In the ob- 


stati indulged 


gest recommendation of Ji 
father, count Varr 
retirement, the fruit of 


scure freedom of a private 


nian, 
g services. 


mn, the son 


his taste for wine and women: vet he supported, with 
credit, the character of a christian* and a soldier. 
Without being conspicuous for any of the ambitious 
qualifications which excite the admiration and envy 
of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cheer- 


ful ten ip T, and familiar wit, had gained the affection 
of his fi yw-soldiers ; and the generals of both parties 
acquiesce -d in a popular election, which had been con- 
ducted by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this 


h Honoratior aliquis miles Ammianns himself. The 
modest and judicious historian describes the scene of the election, at 
which he was undoulhtedly present, (xxv. 5 


perhaps 


i The primus or primiceri enjoyed the dignity of a eenator and 
though only a trilune, be ranked with the military dukes. Cod 
Theodosian, |. vi. tit. xxiv. These privileges are perhaps more re 


cent than the time of Jovian 

k The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates, (1. iii. ¢. Sozomen, (1 
vi. ¢. 3.) and Theodoret. (1. iv usecribe to Jovian the merit of a 
confessor under the preceding reign: and piously suppose, that he 
refused the purple till the whole army unanimously exclaimed that 
they were christians Ammianus, calmly pursing his narrative, 
overthrows the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviane 
extisque inspectis, pronuntiatuim est, &c. xxv. 6 


oo 
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unexpected elevation was moderated by the just ap-| ed post of the enemy, and displayed at thedawm of 
prehension, that the same day might terminate the life | day the signal of their resolution and fortune. “Phe 
and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of | success of this trial diepoogt the emperor ‘to listen 
necessity was obeyed without delay ; and the first or-| to the promises of his architects, who proposed to con- 
ders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predecessor | struct a floating bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, 
had expired, were, to prosecute a mareh, which could oxen, and goats, covered with a floor of earth and fas 
alone extricate the Romans from their actual dis-|cines.? ‘Two important days were spent in the ineffect- 


tress.! 
, The esteem ofan enemy is most sin-| 
Janger and diffi . 

culty of the ro- cerely expressed by his fears; and the 

treat, Juse 27th degree of fear may be accurately mea-| 
—July Bet. sured by the joy with which he celebrates | 
his deliverance. The welcome news of the death of Ju- 

lian, which a deserter revealed to the camp of Sapor, | 
inspired the desponding monarch with a sudden confi- | 
dence of victory. He immediately detached the royal | 
cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand immortals,™ to se-' 
cond and support the pursuit; and discharged the 

whole weight of his united forces on the rear-guard of 
the Romans. The rear-guard was thrown into disor- 
der; the renowned legions which derived their titles | 
from Diocletian, and his warlike colleague, were broke | 
and trampled down by the elephants ; and three tri- 
bunes lost their lives in attempting to stop the flight of 
their soldiers. The battle was at length restored by 
the persevering valour of the Romans; the Persians 
were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and ele- 
yhants ; and the army, after marching and fighting a 
fond summer’s day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara, 
on the banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above Ctesiphon." On the ensuing day the barbarians, | 
instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp, 
of Jovian; which had been seated in a deep and se- | 
questered valley. From the hills, the archers of Per- | 
sia insulted and annoyed the wearied legionaries; and 

a body of cavalry, which had penetrated with des- | 
perate courage through the pretorian gate, was cut in 
pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the imperial tent. 

In the succeeding night, the camp of Carche was pro- 
tected by the lofty dykes of the river; and the Ro- 
man army, though incessantly exposed to the vexati- 
ous pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near 
the city of Dura,° four days after the death of Julian. 
The Tigris was still on the left; their hopes and pro- | 
visions were almost consumed; and the impatient sol- | 
diers, who had fondly persuaded themselves that the 

frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested 


| ual labour ; and the Romans, who already endured the 


miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the 8 
and upon the barbarians ; whose numbers and obstina- 
cy increased with the distress of the imperial army. 
In this hopeless situation, the fainting Negcciation and 
spirits of the Romans were revived by treaty of pence. 
the sound of peace. The transient pre- a. 
sumption of Sapor had vanished : he observed, with 
serious concern, that, in the repetition of doubtful 
combats, he had lost his most faithful and intrepid 
nobles, his bravest troops, and the greatest part of 


| his train of —— and the experienced monarch 


feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of 
the Roman empire; which might soon advance to re- 
lieve, or to revenge the successor of Julian. The 
Surenas himself, accompanied by another satrap, ap- 
peared in the camp of Jovian ;’ and declared, that the 
clemency of his sovereign was not averse to signify 
the conditions on which he weuld consent to spare 
and to dismiss the Cesar with the relics of his cap- 
tive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness 
of the Romans; the emperor was compelled, by the 
advice of his council, and the cries of the soldiers, to 
embrace the offer of peace; and the prafect Sallust 
was immediately sent, with the general Arintheus, 
to understand the pleasure of the Great King. ‘The 
crafty Persian delayed, under various pretences, the 
conclusion of the agreement; started difficulties, re- 
quired explanations, suggested expedients, receded 
from his concessions, increased his demands, and 
wasted four days in the arts of negociation, till he had 
consumed the stock of provisions which yet remained 
in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian been ecapa- 
ble of executing a bold and prudent measure, he 
would have continued his march, with unremitting dil- 
igence ; the progress of the treaty would have suspen- 
ded the attacks of the barbarians; and, before the 
expiration of the fourth day, he might have safely 


‘reached the fruitful province of Corduene, at the 
| distance only of one hundred miles.‘ The irresolute 
| emperc r, instead of breaking through the toils of the 
|enemy, expected his fate with patient resignation ; and 
accepted the humiliating conditions of peace, which it 
| was no longer in his power to refuse. The five pro- 
| vinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by 
the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the Persian 
cupied the opposite banks. Yielding at length, to| monarchy. He acquired, by a single article, the im- 
their clamorous importunities, he consented, with pregnable city of Nisibis; which had sustained, im 
reluctance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, ac- | three successive sieges, the efforts of his arms, | Sin- 
eustomed from their infancy to the waters of the | gara, and the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest 
Rhine and Danube, should attempt the bold adventure, |places of Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered 
which might serve either as an encouragement, or as | from the empire. It was considered as an indulgence, 
a warning, for the rest of the army. In the silence of | that the inhabitants of those fortresses were permitted 
the night, they swam the Tigris, surprised an unguard- | to retire with their effects ; but the conqueror rigorous- 
ily insisted, that the Remans should for ever abandon 


xxv. 10.) has drawn from the life an impartial por- | the king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or rather 
trait of Jovian: to which the younger Victor has added some remark | ——--- —— 


their new sovereign, that they might be permitted to 
hazard the passage of the river. With the assistance 
of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check their 
rashness: by representing, that if they possessed suf- 
ficient skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep 
and rapid stream, they would only deliver themselves 
naked and defenceless to the barbarians who had oc- 


1 Ammianus 


able strokes. The Abbé de la Bleterie (Histoire de Jovien, tom. i. p. | 
1—232.) has composed an elaborate history of his short reign; ad 
work remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disqui- | 
sition, and religious prejudice. 

m Regius equitatus, !t appears from Procopius, that the immor. | 
tals, so famous under Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if we 
may use that improper word, by the Sassanides. Brisson de Regno 
Persico, p. 268, &c. 

n The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverabl 
lost ; nor can we name the field of battle where Julian fell: but M.| 
PD’ Anville has demonstrated the precise situation of Sumere, Carche, 
and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris. (Geographie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 248. VEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 95,97.) In the ninth cen- 
tury, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the 
royn! residence of the Khalifs of the house of Abbas. 

o Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against the | 
rebels of Media and Persia. Polybius, |. v. c. 48. 52. p. 548. 552. edit. | 
Casaubon, in 8vo. 





p A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thou 
sand, and wisely rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, |. iii. p. 255, 256, 
257. It appears, from our modern travellers, that rafts floating on 
bladders, perform the trade and navigation of the Tigris. 

q The first military actsof the reign of Jovian are related hy Am- 
mianus, (xxv, 6.) Libanius, (Orat. Parent. ¢. 146. p. 364.) and Zosi- 
mus, (1. iii, p. 189, 190, 191.) Though we may distrust the fairness 
of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eutropius (uno a Persis atque 
altero Prevlio victus, x. 17.) must incline us to suspect, that Ammia- 
nus has been too jealous of the Roman arms. 

r Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, ¢. 29.) embraces a poor subterfuge 
of national vanity. Tanta reverentia nominis Romani fuit, uta Per- 
sis primus de pace sermo haberetur. 

s Itis presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, a 
soldier and a spectator. Yet it is difficult to understand how the 
mountains of Corduene could extend over the plain of Assyria, as low 
as the conflux of the Tigris and the great Zab: or how an army of 
sixty thousand men could march one hundred miles in four days. 
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a Jong truce, of thirty years, was stipulated between 
the hostile nations; the faith of the treaty was ratified 
by solemn oaths, and religious ceremonies; and host- 
ages of distinguished rank were reciproeally delivered 
te secure the performance of the conditions.' 

—— The sophist of Antioch, who saw with 
and disgrace of indignation the sce ptre of his hero in the 
Jovian. feeble hand of a christian sugcessor, pro- 
fesses to admire the moderation of Sapor, in contenting 
himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. 
If he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims 
of his ambition, he might have been secure, says Liba- 
nius, of not meeting with a refusal. If he had fixed, 
as the boundary of Persia, the Orontes, the Cydnus, 
the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bosp yhorus, flatter- 
ers would not have been wanting in the court of Jovian 
to convince the timid monarch that his remaining pro- 
vinces would still afford the most ample gratifications 
of power and luxury." Without adopting in its full 
force this malicious insinuation, wemust acknow 
that the conelusion of so ignominious a 
facilitated by the private ambition of Joviau. The ob- 
scure domestic, exalted to the throne by for 
ther than by merit, was ii npatient to ¢ 
hands of the Persians; that he wight prevent the de- 
sigus of Procopius, who commanded the 
Mesopotamia, and 


his d 


ledae 


treaty was 


‘ 

‘ 
scape ir 
army ol 
ywubtful reign 
the legions and provinces which were still ig t 
of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond 


establish 


over 


oran 


the Tigris.* In the neighbourhood of th m river, 
at no very considerable distance from the fatal station 
of Dura,’ the ten thousand Greeks, without generals, 
or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, about twel 

handred miles from their native country, to the resent- 


ment of a victorious monare 
their conduct and success deper 
character than ¢ 





*h more 


d mu 
m their situation. Instead of tame 





signing themselves to the secret deliberations and pri- 
vate views of asingle person, the united councils of t 


Greeks were inspired by the generous en 


popular assem! bly ; where the mind of each citizen is 


filled with the love of glory, the pride of freedom, 
and the contempt of death. Conscious of their supe- 
riority over the barbarians in arms and discip! they 
disdained to yield, th y re fused to ¢ ipitulat every 
obstacle was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill; and the memorable retreat of th 
ten thousand exposed and insulted the weakn of th 
Persian monarchy.” 

Ile continues bis As the price of his disc racefal « \- 
retreat ‘o Nisibis. cessions, the emperor might perhaps 


have stipulated, that the eamp of the hu 
should be preateiany 6 upplic d;* and that 

be permitted to ] yass the Tigris on the bridge which 
was constructed by as h Persians. But, 
if Jovian pre sumed to vuitable term 
the y were 


nery R 
the Vv sh uld 


mans 


sO 


ands of the 
those eq 


licit 
sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of th 


east; whose clemency had pardoned the invaders of 
his country. The Saracens so metimes intercepted the 

t The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indignation by Am 
mianus (xxv. 7 Lilaniues, (Orat, Parent, c. 142. p. 264 Zosimus, 
1. tii. p. 190, 191.) Gregory Naziafizen, (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118. wl 


putesthe distress to Julian, the deliveronce to Jovian,) and Eutro 
pins, (x. 17. The inst mentioned writer, who wos present in a mi 
littary station, styles t @ 1 e ne ssnariam quidem sed ignobilem. 

w Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 14%. p. 364. 365. 

x Conditionibus ... dienendiosia Romana mpositis. 
quibus cupidior regni quam glori# Jovianus imperio rudis adquievit 
Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29 La Bleteriv has expressed, in a 
long direct oration, these specions considerations of public and pri 

Jovien, tom. i. p. 30, &e 


reipublica 


vate interest Hitet. de 


y The genera's were murdered cn the banks of the Zabatus. ‘Ana 
basis, |. ii. p. 156. 1. tii, p. 226.) or great Zah, a river of Assyrin, 400 
feet broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Mosul 


and lesser Zab the 
They created 


The error of the Greeks 
names of the Wolf (Lycus, 
these animals to attend the Tyger of the enst 

z The Cyropedia ia vague and languid ; the anabasis circumstan 
tialand animated. Such is the eternal difference between fiction and 
truth. 

a According to Rufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was 
stipulated by the treaty ; and Theodoret affirms, that the obligation 
was faithfully discharged by the Persians. Such a fact is probable, 
but wadoubted’y false. See Titiemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv 
p. 702. 


bestowed on the great 


andthe Goat (Capros 
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stragglers of the march; but the generals and tro ps 
of Sapor respected the cessation of arms; and Jovian 
was suffered to explore the most convenient place for 
the passage of the river. The small which 
had been saved from the conflagration of the fleet, per- 
formed the most essential service. They first conve y- 
ed the emperor and his favourites ; and afterwards, in 
many voyages, a great part of th 
But, as every man was anxious for his personal 
ty, and apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, 
the sol die rs, Who were toc Impatie nt to wait the 
returns of the boldly ventured thei 
licht hurdles, or inflated skins drawing after 
them their horses, atteinpted, with various success, to 
river. Many of daring 
lowed by the waves; many 
the violence of the 
or crut lty of 


arcmy 


Vesse ls, 


successive arny. 


Sale- 


slow 
boats, nselves on 
; and 
ss the these adven- 


s vim acr 
turers were swal others, 
stream, 
the wild 
sustained in the 
tor to the 


nas theR 


who were carried along by 
fell an easy 
Arabs : 


prey to the avarice 
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vester! | ink, the vy were delivered from the 
suit of the barbarians; but, in a laborious 
» hundred miles er the plains of Mi 
end d th t extremities of thirst and 
y W obliged to traverse a sandy des- 
ert, which, in the extent of venty niles, did not af 
ford a single blade of sweet grass, nora si spring 
of fresh water; and the rest of the inhospi le waste 
W trod by the foctstey ther of frien r ene- 
m W hen 1 small easure of flour « i | 
aise cam tw yi I Wwelght were 
g ( purchased with ten pieces of gold the 
be t f burthen wer rhtered and devours ; and 
the « rt W strewed wit the arms and b gyvage ol 
the R in ] , whose tattered warme is and me 
gre countenances displayed their past sufferings and 
act mise A small « y of provisions advan- 
ced to meet the my as far as the castle of Ur; and 
the pp was the more grateful, since it declared 
the fidelit f Sebastian and Procopius. At Thilsa- 
phat the emperor most ¢ sly received the gen- 
eral f Me potamia; and the remains of a once 
fl n r arin i th repos d 1 elve un " 
the wal f Nisib Ihe engers of Jovian had 
l ly } lal l, in tl guage of flattery, his 
election, il treaty, 1 his re ns nd Line new 
) h taken the post eliect mea est ecure 
tl egiance of the arn mn ep inces of Ku- 


rope; by placing the military command in the hands 


f those officers, who, from motive { interest, or in- 
clination, would firmly upport the suse of their ben 
efact r." 

The friends of Julian had confide vy edhe ie 
announced t ce of | expedle- a nst reaty 
tion They « ed fond persua- pea 
sion, that t temple i the gor would be enriched 
with the poils f the east: that Ps ia would be re- 





duced to the humble state of a tributary province, gov- 
erned by the laws and magistrates of Rome; that th 

barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, od 
language, of their conquerors ; and that the youth of 





Ecbatana and Susa would study the art of rhetoric 
under Grecian masters.* The progress of the arms 
b We may recollect some lines of Lucan, (Phareal.iv. 95.) who de 
scribes a similar distress of Caesar's army in Spain 
Seva fames aderat— 
Miles eget: toto censu non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Cererem Proh lucri pattida tabes ! 
Non deest prolato Jejunnus venditor auro, 
See Guichardt Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. i, p, 379—282 
His Analysis of the two Campaigns in Spain and Africa, ia the no 
blest monument that has ever been raised to the fame of Casar 
ce M. D'Anvitle (see his Maps, and I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 92. 


traces their march, and assigns the true position of Hatra, Ur, and 
Thilsaphata, which Amminus has nientioned, He does not com 
plain of the Samicl, the deadly hot wind, which Thevenot (Voyages, 
parti L. i. p. 292) so much dreaded 


4 The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus, (xxv. 9.) Liba 
nius, (Orat. Parent. c. 143. p. 365.) and Zosimue, (I. iii. p, 194. 
e Lihanius, Orat. Parent. c. 145. p. 266 Fuch were the natural 


hopes and wishes of a rhetorician 
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pire; and, from the moment that he passe od the ‘Ti- 
gris, his affectionate subjects were ignorant of the/1 


fate and fortunes of their prince. 


choly rumour of his death; and they persiste sd to 
doubt, after the y could no longer deny, the truth of 
that fatal event. The messengers of Jovian promul- 
gated the specious tale of a prudent and necessary 
peace : the voice of fame, louder and more sincere, re- 
vealed the disgrace of the emperor, and the conditions 
of the ignominious treaty. ‘The minds of the peo yple 
were filled with astonishment and grief, with indigna- 
tion and terror, when they were informed that the un- 
worthy successor of Julian re guna d the five pro- 
vinces, which had been acquired by the victory of Ga- 
lerius; and that he shame efully surrendered to the bar- 
barians the important city of Nisibis, the firmest bul- 
wark of the provinces vf ‘és The deep and 
dangerous question, how far the publie faith should 
be observed, when it becomes inc ompatible with the 
public safety, was freely agitated in popular conversa- 
tion; and some hopes were entertained, that the empe- 
ror would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a 
splendid of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spi- 
rit of the Roman senate had always disclaimed the un- 


equal conditions which were extorted from the distress 


east.é 


act 


of her captive armies; and, if it. were necessary to 
satisfy the national honour, by delivering the guilty 
general into the hands of the barbarians, the greatest 
part of the subjects of Jovian would have cheerfully 

jul ‘ed in the prece dent of ancient times.” 

' on evecuat But the emperor, whatever might be the 
Nisibis, and mits of his constitutional authority, was 
; ee © pr the absolute mast r of the laws and arms 
; of the state ; and same motives which 

August had force him to subscribe, now presse d 
him to execute, the treaty cf peace. He was impa- 
tient to secure an empire at the expense of a few pro- 


vinces ; and the respectable names of religion and hon- 
uur concealed the personal fe irs and the ambition of 
lovian Notwithstandiny the dutiful solicitations of 
the inhabitants, decency, well as prudence, forbade 
the en pero to | dg in the pala f Nisibis; but the 
next m ing after his ival, Bineses, the ambass 
dor of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the cit- 
el the standard of the (¢ t King, and proc] iimed, 
in his name, the crue! alternative of exile or servitude. 
The principal izens Nisibis, who, till that fatal 
moment, had confided in the protection ¢ f their sover- 
‘ , threw them sathis feet. They conjures d him 
not to abandon, or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful 
y to the ri f a barbarian tyrant, exasperated 
by e three suc : def which he had « xpe- 
i under the lisof N is. They still possess- 
f is and courage to repel the invaders of their coun- 
y; they requested \ permission of using them 
int wn defence ; and as soon as they had asserted 
their independence, they should implore th favour of 
I g again admitted into the rank of his subjects. 
Their arguments, their eloquence, their tears, were i i= | 
effectual. Jovian alleged, with some confusion, the 
ictity of oaths ; and, as the reluctance with which he 
accepted the present of a crown of gold, convinced the 
citizens of their hopeless condition, the advocate Syl- 


{ The people of Carrhae, a city devoted to paganism, buried the in- 
auspicious messenger under a pile of stones. Zosimus, |. iii. p. 196. 
Livanius, when he received the fatal intellivence, cast his eye on his 
sword; bat he recollected that Pilato had condewned suicide, and 
that he must live to compose the panegyric of Julian Libanius de 
Vitd sua, tom. ii. p. 45, 46. 

Ammianus and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible 
witnesses of the public language and opinions The people of An 
tiuch reviled an ignominious peace, which exposed them to the Per 
sinns, on a naked and defenceless frontier Excerpt. Valesiana, p. 
5a4. ex Johanne Antiocheno 

h The Abbé de la Bleterie (fist. de Jovien. tom. i p. 212—297.) 
though a severe casuiat, has pronounred that Jovian was no* bound i 
to execute his promise ; since he cou/d not dismember the empire, nor | 
alicnate, without their consent, the allegiance of his people. I have 
never found much deli¢ht or instruction in suc! political metaphysics. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Their contempla- | 


tion of fancied triumphs was disturbed by the melan- | 
that the discontent of the people might incline them 
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ilian interrupted his communication w ith the em-| vanus was provoked to exclaim, **O emperor! mz ay 


you thus be crowned by ail the cities of your domin- 
ions!’ ” Jovian, who ina few weeks had assumed the 
habits of a prince,' was displeased with freedom, and 
offended with truth; and as he reasonably supposed, 


to submit to the Persian government, ‘he published an 
edict, under pain of death, that they should leave the 
city within the term of three days. Ammianus has de- 
lineated in lively colours the scene of universal despair, 
which he seems to have viewed with an eye of compas- 
sion* The martial youth deserted, with indignant 
grief, the: walls which they had so gloriously defend- 
ed; the disconsolate mourner dropt a last tear over the 
tomb of a son or husband; which must soon be pro- 
faned by the rude hand ofa barbarian master; and the 
aged citizen kissed the thresHold, and clung to the 
doors, of the house, were he had passed the clieerful 
and careless hours of infancy. The highways were 
crowded with a trembling multitude : the distinctions 
of rank, and sex, and age, were lost in the general ca- 
lamity. Every one strove to bear away some fragment 
from the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an ade quate num- 
ber of horses or waggons, they were obliged to leave 
behind them the greatest part of their valuable effects. 
‘The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have-ag- 
gravated the hards ships of these unhappy fugitives. 

They were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of 
Amida ; and that rising city, with the reinforcement of 
a very considerable colony, soon recovered its former 
splendour, and became the capital of Mesopotamia.' 
Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacus ition of and the castle of the Moors; 
and for the restitution of the five province s beyond the 
Tigris. Sapore njoyed the glory and the fruits of his 
victory ; and this ignominious peace has justly been 
considered as a memorable wra in the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant and un- 


Singara 


profitable provinces ; but, since the foundation of the 
city, the genius of Rome, the god Terminus, who guar- 
ded the boundaries of the republic, hé ad never retired 
before the sword of a victorious enemy. 

Afi er Jovian had } pe rformed those eN- Reflections on 
gagements, which the voice of his peo- the death 


ple might have tempted him to violate, he hastened 
away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded 
with his whole court, to enjoy the luxury of Antioch.* 


Without consulting the dietates of religious zeal, he 


was prompted, by humanity and gratitude, to bestow 


the last honours on the remains of his deceased sove- 
reign :° and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed the loss 
of his kinsman, was removed from the command of 


the ariny, under the decent pretence of conducting the 
funeral. The corpse of Julian was transported from 
Nisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days ; 

rrough the cities of the east, was sa- 


and, as it passe dt 





luted by hostile factions, with mournful lamentations 
nd clamorous insults. The pagans already placed 
their beloved hero in the ranks of those gods whose 


worship he had restored ; while the invectives of the 
christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, and 


i At Nisibis he performed a reyal act. A brave officer, his name- 
sake, who had been thought wortly of the purple, was dragged from 
supper, thrown intoa well, and stoned todeath, without any form of 
trial, or evidence of guilt. Ammian. xxv. 8. 

k See xxv. 9. and Zosimus, |. iii, p. 194, 195. 

1 Chron. Paschal. p. 300. The ecclesiastical Notitie may be 
sulted. 

m Zosimus, |. iii, p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. 
Augustin de Civitat. Dei, |. iv. ¢. 29. This general position must be 
applied and interpreted with some caution. 

on Ammianus, xxv. 9. Zosimus, |. iii. p. 196. Ue might be edax, 
et vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bleterie (tom. i 
p. 148—154.) in rejecting the fvolish report of a Bacchanalian riot 

ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by the emperor, his wife, and a 
troop of concubines. 


con- 


The Abbé de la Bleterie (tom. # p. 156. 209.) handzomely exposes 
the brutal bigotry of Baronius, who would have thrown Julian to 
the dogs, ne cespititia quidem sepultura dignus, 
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his body to the grave.? 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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One party lamented the ap-|and revered the memory of that extraordinary man. 


proaching ruin of their altars ; the other celebrated the | The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish, 


marvellous deliverance of the church. 


The christians | that the disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst 


applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, the stroke | the groves of the academy ;* while the soldier exclaim- 
of divine vengeance, which had been so long suspended | ed in bolder aecents, that the ashes of Julian should 
over the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledge, | have been mingled with those of Cesar, in the field of 
that the death of the tyrant, at the instant he expired | Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Roman vir- 
beyond the Tigris, was revealed to the saints of Egypt, | tue.” ‘The history of princes does not very frequently 
Syria, and Cappadocia ;% and instead of suffering him to | reaew the example of a similar competition. f 


fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 
the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or 
immortal champion of the faith." Such imprudent de- | 
clarations were eagerly adopted by the malice or cre- | 


dulity of their adversaries ;* who darkly insinuated, or 


> 


CHAPTER XXV. 


confidently asserted, that the governors of the church | The government and death of Jovian —Election of Valenti- 


had instigated and directed the fanaticism of a domes- 
tic assassin.' Above sixteen years after the death of 
Julian, the charge was solemnly and vehemently urg- 
ed, ina public oration, addressed by Libanius to the 
emperor Theodosius. His suspicions are unsupported 
hy fact or argument; and we can only esteem the gener- 
ous zeal of the sophist of Antioch, for the cold and ne- 
glected ashes of his friend." 

It was an ancient custom in the fune- 


funeral of 


Julian, 


and 


nian, who associates his brother Valens, and makes the 
final division of the eastern and western empires.— Revolt 
of Procopius—Civil and ecclesiastical administration — 
Germany.—Britain—Africa— The east-—The Danube. 
—Death of Valentinian.—His two sons, Gratian and Va- 


lentinian Il. succeed to the western empire, 


Tue death of Julian had left the public 
affairs of the empire in a very doubtful 
and dangerous situation. The Roman 


State of the 
Chareh 


A. D. 263. 


rals, as well as in the triumphs, of the | army was saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessa- 


Romans, that the voice of praise should be correct- | ry, treaty ;* and the first moments of peace were con- 
ed by that of satire and ridicule; and that in the | secrated by the pious Jovian to restore the domestic 


midst of the splendid pageants, which di splayed the | tranquillity of the church and state. 


glory of the living or of the dead, 


The indiscretion 


their imperfe ction | of his predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 


should not be concealed from the eyes of the world.* | fomented, the religious war; and the balance which 
This eustom was practised in the funeral of Julian. The | he affected to preserve between the hostile factions, 
comedians, who resented his ¢ ntempt and aversion | served only to perpetuate the contest, by the vicissi- 
for the theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a chris- tudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient 


tian 
tion 
His 
ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule. 
cise of his uncommon talents, he often descended be- 


i 
1 


of the faults and follies of t 


audience, the lively and exaggerated representa- | possession and actual favour. 
deceased emperor. | forgotten the spirit of the 
various character and singular manners afforded an | imbibed the spirit of the church. 


The christians had 
gospel; and the pagans had 
In private families, 


In the exer- | the sentiments of nature were extinguished by the blind 


fury of zeal and revenge : the majesty of the laws was 


low the majesty of his rank. Alexander was transform- | violated or abused; the cities of the east were stained 
ed into Diogenes; the philosopher was degraded into | with blood; and the most implacable enemies of the 


a priest. 
cessive vanity ; his superstition disturbed the peace 


The purity of his virtue was sullied by ex- | Romans were in the bosom of their country. 


Jovian 


was educated in the profession of christianity ; and as 


and endangered the safety, of a mighty empire ; and | he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to indulg nee, | cross, the Lasarum of Constantine, which was again 


rr 


ot affectation. ‘The remains of Julian were 
‘I‘arsus in Cicilia; but his stately tomb, 


interred a 
which arose 


as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of art, or even displayed at the head of the legions, announced to the 


oT 


ple the faith of their new emperor. As soon as he 


ascended the throne, he transmitted a circular epistle to 


in that city, on the banks of the cold and limpid Cyd- | all the governors of provinces; in which he confessed 
nus,* was displeasing to the faithful friends who loved | the divine truth, and secured the legal establishment, 


p Compare the sophist and the saint. (Li 
251. and Orat. Parent. c, 145. p. 367. ¢. 156. p. with Gregory Na 
z'anzen, Orat. iv. p. 125—132.) The christian orator faintly utters 
rome exhortations to modesty and forgiveness: but he is well satis. 
fied, that the real snfferings of Juliau will far exceed the fabulous tor 
ments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

q Tillemont, (Hist. des Empereurs, tom 
these visions 
night on a secret expedition. 

r Sozomen (1. vi. 2.) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide; 
but the whole passage, which a jesuit might have translated, is pru 
deatly suppressed by the presideut Cousin. 

« Immediately after the death of Julian, an uncertain rumour wos 
scattered, telo cecidiesze Romano, It was carried by some deserters 
to the Persian camp; and the Romans were reproached as the assas- 
sins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects Ammian. xxv. 6. L 
hanius de ulciscenda Juliani nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163.) It was arged. 
as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the prom- 
ised reward. Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 141. p. 263 Sut the flying 
horseman, who darted the fatal javelin, might be ignorant of its ef 
fect; or he might be slain in the same action. Ammianus neither 
feels nor inspires a suspicion 

t ‘Og rig 


mnius, Monod. tom. ii. p. 





tds 





iv. p. 549.) bas collected 


ivTohmy FAnewv Tw TOwy This dark and 
ambiguous expression may point to Athanasius, the firs!, without a 
rival, of the christinn clergy. (Libanius de ulcis. Jul. nece, ¢. 5. p 
149. La Bleterie, Hist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179 

» The orator (Fabricius, Bibliot, Grace, tom. vii. p. 145—179.) secat- 
ters suspicions, demands an inquiry, and insinuates, that proofs 
mnight stil] be obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns to the 
criminal neglect of revenging Julian's death. 

x At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated that 
frugal emperor, anxiously enquired, how much it cost?—* Fourscore 
thousand pounds.” (centic 
and throw my body into the Tyber.” Sueton, in Vespasian, c. 19. 
with the notes of Casaubon and Gronovius. 

y Gregory (Orat, iv. p. 119, 120.) compares this supposed ignominy 

d ridicule to the funeral honours of Constantius, whose body was 
chanted over Mount Taurus by a choir of angels. 

2 Quintius Cartius, |. iii. c. 4 


Sutwv apyeovre, 


Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the P 


}—* Give me the tenth part of the sum, | 


The iuxuriancy of his descriptions | 


of the christian religion. ‘The insidious edicts of Ju- 
lian were abolished; the ecclesiastical immunities were 
restored and enlarged; and Jovian condescended to 
lament, that the distress of the times obliged him to 
diminish the measu The 
christians were unanimous in the loud and sincere ap 
lause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian. But they were still ignorant what creed, or 
what synod, he would choose for the standard of or- 
thodoxy; and the peace of the church immediately 
revived those eager disputes which had been suspended 
during the season of persecution. ‘The episcopal 
leaders of the contending sects, convinced, from expe- 


re of charitable contributions. 


t Vet it was alnwet the duty of the histo- 
rian to describe a river, whose waters had nearly proved fatal to 
Alexander. 

a Libanius, Orat. Parent 156. p. 377. Yet he acknowledges 
with gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating 
the tomb of Julian, (de ulcis. Jul. nece, c, 7. p. 152. 

b Cujus suprema et cineres. si qui tunc justé consuleret, non Cyd 
nus videre deberet, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus: sed ad 
perpetuandam gioriam recte factorum preterlambere Tiberias, interse 
cansurbem ewternam, divorumque velerum monumenta prestringens 
Ammian. xxv. 10, 

a The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, 
and prostrate captives. Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. Fiattery 
is a foolish suicide; she destroys berself with her own hands. 

b Jovian restored to the church re normeys A forcible and 
comprehensive expression. (Philostorgius, 1. vill. c. 3. with Gode 
froy’s Dissertations, p. 329. Sozomen, |. vi. c. 3 The new law 
which condemned the rape or mafriage of nuns, Cod. Theod. |. ix 
tit. xxv. leg. 2.) is exaggerated by Sozomen; who supposes, that an 
amorous glance, the adultery of the heart, was punished with death 
by the evangelic legislator. 


as been often cénenred. 


c 
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rience, how much their fate would depend on the) pagan world was dispelled by a wise.and gracious 


earliest impressions that were made on the mind of an| edict of toleration ; in w 
untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or | that althoug 
| 


Antioch. The highways of the east were crowded 
with Homoousian, and 


hich Jovian explicitly declared, 
l h he should severely punish the sacrileg- 
| lous rites of magic, his subjects might exercise, with 


y ' Arian, and Semi-Arian, and | freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient wor- 
Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each | ship. 
other in the holy race; the apartments of the palace | the or 


The memory of this law has been preserved by 
ator Themistius, who was deputed by the senate 


resounded with their clamours; and the ears of their | of Constantinople to express their loyal devotion for 


prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the 


singular mixture of metaphysical argument and pas- | 


sionate invective.< ‘The moderation of Jovian, who 
recommended concord and charity, and referred the 
disputants to the sentence of a future council, was in- 


terpreted as a symptom of indifference ; but his attach- | 


ment to the Nicene creed was at length discovered and 
declared, by the reverence which he expressed for the 
celestial* virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had issued 
from his retreat on the first intelligence of the tyrant’s 
death. The acclamations of the people seated him 
once more on the archiepiscopal throne ; and he wisely 
accepted, or anticipated, the invitation of Jovian. 
venerable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage, and 
insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation which 
he had already acquired in the courts of four succes- 
Sive princes." As soonas he had gained the confidence, 
and secured the faith, of the christian emperor, he re- 
turned in triumph to his diocese, and continued, with 


The | 


ithe emperor. 'Themistius expatiates on the clemency 
of the divine nature, the facility of human error, the 
| rights of conscience, and the independence of the mind ; 
and, with some eloquence, inculeates the principles of 
| philosophical toleration; whose aid superstition her- 
self, in the hour of her distress, is not ashamed to im- 
plore. He justly observes, that, in the recent changes, 
both religions had been alternately disgraced by the 
seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those 
votaries of the reigning purple, who could pass with- 
out a reason, and without a blush, from the church to 
the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred 
table of the christians.* 

In the space of seven months, the Ro- y;, progress from 
man troops, who were now returned to Antioch. 


| Antioch, had performed a march of fif- 4- D-363. Oct. 


mature counsels, and undiminished vigour, to direct, | 


ten years longer,’ the ecclesiastical government of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the catholic church. Before 
his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his 
orthodox devotion would be rewarded with a long and 
peaceful reign. Athanasius had reason to hope, that 
he should be allowed either the merit of a successful 
prediction, or the excuse of a grateful, though ineffec- 
tual, prayer.* 

Jovian proclaims ‘The slightest force, when it is applied 
universal tolera- to assist and guide the natural descent 
— of its object, operates with irresistible 
weight; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace 
the religious opinions which were supported by the 
spirit of the times, and the zeal and numbers of the 
most powerful sect." Under his reign, christianity 
obtained an easy and lasting victory; and as soon as 
the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius 
of paganism, which had been fondly raised and cher- 
ished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the 
dust. In many cities, the temples were shut or de- 
serted : the philosophers, who had abused their tran- 
sient favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards, 
and disguise their profession; and the christians re- 
joiced, that they were now in a condition to forgive, 
or to revenge, the injuries which they had suffered 
under the preceding reign.' ‘The consternation of the 


¢ Compare Socrates, |. iii. c. 25. and Philostorgius, |. viii.c. 6. with 
Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 330. 

4 The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extrava- 
gant finttery of the emperor to the archbishop, + 
: (See the original epistie in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 
33.) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 392.) celebrates the friend 
stip of Jovian and Athanasius. The primate’s journey was advised 
by the Egyptian monks. (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 221) 

“e Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by 
La Bleterie: (Hist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 121 
singular and original conferences of the emperor, the primate of 
Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abbe is not satisfied with the 
coarse pleasantry of Jovian; but his partiality for Athanasius as 
sumes, in his eyes, the character of justice. 

¢ The true era of his death ie perplexed with some difficulties. 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 719—723.) But the date (A. 
D. 373. May 2.) which seems the most consistent with history and 
reason, is ratified by his authentic life. 
rarie, tom. tii. p. 81.) 


CAwy Cu oiwrtws, 


« See the observations of Valesius and Jortin, (Remarks on Eccle- | 


sinstical History, vol. iv.p. 38.) on the original letter of Athanasius, 
which is preserved by Theodoret, (I. iv.c. 3.) In some MSS, this in 


discreet promise ie omitted; perhaps by the catholics, jealous of the | 


prophetic fame of their leader, 

h Athanasius (apud Theodoret, |. iv. c. 3.) magnifies the number 
of the erthodox, who composed the whole world, waps= odspwv Trav 
+s Apssw Gpovevtwy, This assertion was verified in the space of thirty 
or forty years. 

i Socrates, |. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat. iv. p. 131.) and 
Libanius, (Orat. Parentalis, c. 148. p. 369.) expresses the living senti- 
ments of their respective factions. 


VoL. 2R 
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148.) he translates the | 


(Maffei Osservazioni Lette- | 


teen hundred miles; in which they had endured all 
the hardships of war, of famine, and of climate. Not- 
withstanding their services, their fatigues, and the ap- 
proach of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allow- 
ed only, to the men and horses, a respite of six weeks. 
The emperor could not sustain the indisereet and ma- 
licious raillery of the people of Antioch.! He was im- 
patient to possess the palace of Constantinople; and 
to prevent the ambition of some competitor, who might 
occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon 
received the grateful intelligence, that his authority 
was acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to the 
Atlantic ocean. By the first letters which he des- 
patched from the camp of Mesopotamia, he had dele- 
gated the military command of Gaul and Illyricum to 
Malarich, a brave and faithful officer, of the nation of 
the Franks; and to his father-in-law, count Lucillian, 
who had formerly distinguished his courage and con- 
duct in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich had declined 
an office to which he thought himself unegual ; and Lu- 
cillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mu- 
tiny of the Batavian cohorts.™ But the moderation of 
Jovinus, master-general of the cavalry, who forgave 
the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the tamult, 
and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered, and taken, with loy- 
al acclamations; and the deputies of the western ar- 
mies ® saluted their new sovereign as he descended from 
mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. 
From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, 
capital of the province of Galatia; where Jovian as- 
sumed, with his infant son, the name and ensigns of 
the consulship.° Dadastana,? an ob- 
scure town, almost at an equal distance 
between Ancyra and Nice, was marked 


A. D. 364, 
Jan. }, 





k Themistius, Orat. v. p. 63—71. edit. Harduin. Paris, 1684. The 
Abbé de la Bleterie judiciously remarks, (Hist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 
199.) that Sozomen has forgot the general! toleration; and Themis- 
tius, the establishment of the catholic religion. Each of them turned 
away from the object which he disliked ; and wished to suppress the 
part of the edict the least honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor 

vian. 

” Oi Bs Avrsomsis wx Soewg Seensewro wpog muTow; AA’ srerxwrrow 
avTov wimsg Kat Wapwdiaig, Ras TOKE RaABMEVOIG Gamwowors, (famosis 
libellis.) Johan. Antiochen. in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845. The li- 
bels of Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

m Compare Ammianus, (xxv. 10.) who omits the name of the Ba- 
tavians, with Zosimus, (I. iii. p. 197.) who removes the scene of ac- 
tion from Rheims to Sirmium. 

n Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat. Ammian. xxv, 
10. and Vales. ad locum. 

o Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in curuli sella vehere- 
tur ex more, id quod mox accidit protendebat. Augustus and his suc- 
cessors respectfully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or 
nephews whom they raised to the consulship. But the curule chair 
of the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

p The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman miles 
from Nice ; 117 from Ancyra. (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142.) The pil- 

| grim of Bourdeaux, by omitting some stages, reduces the whole space 
| from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574. 
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for the fatal term of his journey and his life. After 


dulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intempe- | 
rate, supper, he retired to rest; and the next 
ning the emperor Jovian was found dead in his bed. 
The cause of this sudden death was va- 
riously understood. By some it was as- 

to the consequences of an indi- 
gestion, occasioned either by the quantity of the wine, 
or the quality of the mushrooms, which he had swal- 
lowed in the evening. According to others, he was 
suffocated in his slee Pp by the v apour of charcoal. which 


Ine | 


Mmor- 


Death of Jovian 


Fe b. 17. . 
cribed 


extracted from the walls of the apartment the unw hole- | 


some moisture of the fresh plaster.4 But the want of a 
regular inquiry into the death of a prince, whose reign 

app ars to h ive been 
ince which countenanced the malicious 
The b dy of 
1 with 


and person were soon forgotten, 
the only circumst 
whispers of poison and domestic guilt. 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interr 
his predecessors, and the ; met on the 
road by his w ife Charito, the daug unt Lueil- 
lian: who still w ept the recent death of her father, a1 
was hastening to dry her tears in the 


imperial husband. Her disappointme nt and grief were 


sad proces sion Ww 


. . 
hier of c 





embraces o 





imbittered by the anxiety of maternal tendern Six 
weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant n had 
been placed in the curule chair, adorned with the tith 


of Nobilissimus, and the vain ensigns of the consulship. 
Unconscious of his fortune, the royal youth, who, from 


his grandfather, assumed the name of Varronian, was 


reminded only by the jealousy of th vernment, that 
he was the son of an ¢ mperor. Sixteen years fter- 
wards he was still alive, but he had already been de- 


} 
ana 


prived of an eye; his afflicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim wor , 
her arms, to appease, W ith his blood, the suspicions of 
the reigning prince.* 

After the déath of Jovian, the throne « 
the Roman world remained ten day 
without a The 
generals still continued to meet yuncil ; to exercise 
their respective functions; to maintain the public order ; 
and peac¢ ably to conduct the army to the city of Nic: 
in. Bithynia, which was chosen for th pl ce of the 
election." In a solemn assembly of the ci 
tary powers of the empire, th 
animously offered to the prefect Sallu 


Vacancy of the 
throne 


Feb. 17—26. 


master. ministers an 


ine 





b 
diadém was again un- 





the glory of a second refusal : and when the virtues 
of the father were alledged in favour of his son. th 
prefect, with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, 
declared to the electors, that the feeble a I 

and the unexperienced youth of the ot 
ly incapable of the laborious duties t 
Several candidates were proposed ; and after weighi 
the objections of character or situation, they were suc- 


cessive ly rejecte d: but, as soon as the nan 
tinian was pronounced, the merit of that officer 
the suffrages of the whole assembly. and obtained 


1 the 
sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 

q See Ammianus, (xxv. 10 Eutropius, (x. 12 who might 
wise be present; Jerom. (tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodorum Oros 
Vii. 31.) Sozomen, (1. vi. 6.) Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 197, 198.) and Zon 
ras, (tom. ii. }. xiii. p. 28, 29 We cannot expect a perfect agre 


ment, and we shall not discuss minute differences. 
r Ammianus, unmindfal of his usual eandour and good sense, com 
pares the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Africa 
nus, who had excited the fears and resentment of the popular fact 
s Chrysostom, tom, i. p. 336.344. edit. Montfaucon. The 





Ion 


orator attempts to comfort a widow by the « xamples of illustrious 
misfortunes and observes, that of nine emperors (including the 
Cesar Gallus) who had reigned in his time, only two (Constantine 


and Constantius) died a natural death. 
have never wiped away a single tear, 

t Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election 
But it may be observed: 1. That the generals might command the 
expeditious use of the public posts for themselves, their 
aid messengers. 2 


Such vague consvlations 


' attendants, 
- That the troops, for the ease of the cities, march- 
ed in many divisions; and that the head of the column might arrive 
at Nice when the rear halted at Ancyra. * 

« Ammianns, xxvi. 1. Zosimus. |. iii, p. 198. Philostorgius, |. vili. 
¢. &. and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to 
have obtained some curious and authentic intelligence, a scribes the 
choice of Valentinian to the prefect Sallust, the master-general 
Arintheus, Degalaiphus count of the domestics, and the patric ian Da 


tianus, whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a weig|ty 
influence in the election. > 


DECLINE 




















AND FALL Cuap. XXYV. 

\ lentinian was t! of count puction 2 
Gratian, a native of Cibalis in Pannonia, character of \ 
who, from anobscure condition, had rais- 't 
ed himself, by match! $s strer rth and ce terity, to 
the military comm 1 ol Africa % 1 Bi iin; trom 
whit he é tired with an npl fort id suspi 
integrity. The ran] l rvice {G : contribut 
ed, however, tos th the first step { the | tion 

fhis son; and afforded him an early opportunity of 
lisplaying tl solid and useful q alifications, which 
ral { his « ( bove ordinary level of his f 
low ldiers, The person of Valentinian v tall, 
craceful, i His manly countenance deep- 
ly marked wv e impression of sense and spirit, in- 
spired his friends with awe, and his enemiés with fear ; 
and, to second tl fforts of his undaunted courage, 
the s of Gratian had inherited the advantages of a 
Stron nd health cor itution. By the habits of 
ch it d t ny : ° hich rest nm the ippetil 
und in to t f Valentinian preserved his 
own the public est I ( i of a mili- 
t ] had verted | youth from the el pur 
sults of rat ; he was i it of the Greek lan 

rage lt if ri ; butast nind of the 
ut lise ert tl | perplexity, he 
ri lp pte ] him, to 
cl dex Lal ‘ i t with and re dy 
eloct Phe 3 of 1 | cipline were th 
ly | that | dst 1; and he was n dis- 
tingulsh y bor! bLore ° nd infle xible 
St ity, with which he ¢ d enf ed th 
d ties of t ‘ ; In th ti { ly i if ke 
the dana f disgrace, by the ¢« empt which he pub- 
icly ed f the reig go reil n5 it ould 
em, from his subsequent ¢ ct, that ! t 
{ 

j ‘ freedom of Vale 1 Vv t et- 
f I t rit, rather than of 1. Ee 

Ss p j oa V nd still ¢ ih} 1 
who esteemed his merit :* and in the various events ol 
the P , he improved the rep tion wl i 
I 1 \ juire Lif inks of the I ine "Tr 
‘ I Tor with which he execute - 

‘ nl ‘ mended him fia r of 
Jovian, it ¢ rable commal nd 
hool, ( pany, of Targetec f lomest 
li en from Antioch, e | I 

his « I An when h \ une edly 
ulmi ed t na wit ntti » 
sume, int ve ot hil the ( 

ernme i It n empire. 

I vi 1 inisters a | e- 
neral N is of little moment, 
le it ed bv th voice . A.D ‘ 
irmy The a Sallust, who | r , P 

) ved the trreg r flu t f lar 
—. : > I 
Des, pro] ed, under pain of ¢ th, that ot ‘ 
persons, W ‘ nk in the rvice might excite a party 
in their! ; uld p I public on the day of the 
nau Yet ich Was the prevalence ol ancient 

uperst mM, t vhole day was voluntarily added 
to tis ing is interval, because it happened to be 
the interé tion of the Bissextile.* At length, when 
the hour was s Ippose lL to be | pitious, Valentinian 

. Amn wa, (x 7.9 ind ‘ r Vict ive furnished 
the portrait of Valentinian, which natu y precedes and illustrates 
the istory of hie reign 

y At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the 
ten e, he struck a priest, who had presumed to purify him with 
lostral water Sozomen,. |. vi. ¢. 6. Theodoret, |. til. ¢. 15 Such 
public defiance might become Valentinian but it could leave no 





room forthe unworthy delation of the 


supposes some more private offence 


philosopher Maximus. 
Z.osinme iv. p. 200 


which 
201 


z Bocratesa, |. iv A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais, (the 
first might be possible,) is interposed by Sozomen (! i. c.6.) and 
Philostorgius, (|. vil. ¢. 7. with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 293.) 

a Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonae digression, (xxvi. i 


und Valesius ad locum 
tronomical question 


rashiv supposes that he understands an as 
uf which his readers are ignorant. It is treated 
with more judgment and propriety by Censorius, (de Die Natali, ¢ 
2 and Macrobius. (Saturnal. |. i. c. 12 16 The appellation of 
Bissertile, which nauspicious year, (August. ad Janu 
ariam, Epist. 119 n of the sicth day of 





marks the 





is derived from the repetit 


‘ the calends of Mar 
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showed himself from a lofty tribunal : 
choice was applauded; and the new prince. was so- 
lemnly invested with the diadem and the purple, 
amidst the acclamations of the tr ops, who were dispo- 
in martial order round the tribunal. Jut when 
he stretched forth his hand to address the armed multi- 
tude, a busy w hispe r was accidentally started in the 


! 
sea 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the judicious | sing solicitations, that he might be 


ranks, and insénsibly swelled intoa loud and imperi- 
ous clamour, that he should name, without delay, a 
colleague in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Va- 
lentinian obtained silence, and eommanded respect; | 
and hethus addressed the assembly: “*A few minutes 
sinee it was in your power, fellow-soldiers, to have 
left'me inthe obscurity of a private station. Judging, 
from the te timony of my life, that I deserved to 
reign, you have placed me onthe throne. It is now 
my duty to consult the safety and interest of the repub- 
lic. ‘The weieht a the universe is undoubtedly too 
great for the hands of a feeble mortal. Lf am conscious 
of the limits of my abilities and the uncertainty of my 
life ; and far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, 
the assistance of a worthy colle ague. Jut, where dis- 
c ; may be f tal, the choice of a fait hful friend re- 
quires mature and serious deliberation. That delibe- 
ration shall | ny care Let your conduct be dutiful 
d consistent. ktetire to your quarters 5 re fresh your 
min | bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative 
on the “ee ion of a new emperor ad The astonished 
troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of 
terror, confessed the voice of their master. ‘Their an- 
ery clamours subsided into silent reverence; and Valen- 
tinian, encompassed with the eagles of the legions, and 
the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was 
conducted in warlike pomp to the palace of Nice. As 
he was isible, however, of the import ince of preven- 
ting ne rash declaration of the soldiers, he consulted 
the assembly of the chiefs; and their real sentimefts 
were concisely ¢ xpressed by the generous freedom of 


Dag tlaiphus. “4 Most excellent prines ,” said that offi- 


cer, **if you consider on ly your family, you have a bro- 
ther; if you love the repu blie, “ »%k round for the most 
deserving of the Romans.’” ‘The emperor, who sup- 
pressed his displeasure, without altering his intention, 
wly proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and Con- 
__,. Stantinople. In one of the suburbs of that 
Valens. Capital,* thirty days after his own eleva- 
A.D tion, he bestowed the title of Aucustus | 
M . on his brother Valens; and as the bold- 
est patriots we convineed, that their ieee with- 
out being serviceable to their country, would » fatal | 
to themselves, the declaration of his absolute wil was 
‘elved with silent submission. Valens was now in| 
the thirty-sixth year of his age; but his abilities had 
never been exercised in any employment, military or 
civil: and his character had not “a d the world 
with any sanguine expectations. He yssessed, how- 
ever, one quality, whieh recommended hin 1 to Valenti- 
nian, and preserved the domestic peace of the empire ; 
a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, 
whose superiority « f cenius as well as of authority, 


Valens humbly and eheerfully 
iction of his life.* 


Before 


acknowledged in every 


The final d Valentinian divided the provin- 


vision 


of the enst ind ces, he reformed the administration of 
i > 2 ‘June, the empire. All ranks of subjects who 
f on, June, 

: had been iniured or oppressed under the 


ulian, were invited to support their public as- 
The of mankind attested the 
less integrity of the pref ct Sallust :* and his own pres- 


reion of J 


cusations. silence spot- 





»b Valentinian s firet epee is fullin Ammianus, (axVi. 2.) concise 

and sententions in Philostorgi . viii. ¢, 8 
Si tnos, amas, imperator optime, habes fratrem ; si rempublicam, 

querre quem vestias Ammian. xxvi. 4. In the division of the em 
pire, Valentinian retained that sincere counsellor for himeelf, (c. 6 

4 In suburbane, Ammian. xxvii. 4 The famous Hebdomen. or tield 
of Mars, was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or 
seven miles. Bee Valesius, ard his brother, ad loc. and Ducange, 
Const. |. ii. p. 140, 141. 17%, 173 . 

e Participem quidem legitimum potestatis; sed in modum apparito 


@is morigerum, ul progrediens aperiet textus Ammian. xxvi. 4. 


f Notwithstanding the evidence 
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permitted to retire 
from the business of the state, were rejeeted by Valen- 
tinian with the most honourable expressions of friend 
ship and esteem. But among the favourites of the late 
emperor, there were many who had abused his credu- 
lity or superstition; and who could no longer hope to 
be protected either by favour or justice.* The greater 
part of the ministers of the palace, and the governors 
of the provinces, were removed from their re spective 
stations; yet the eminent merit of some officers was 
distinguished from the obnoxious erowd ; ; and notwith- 
standing the opposite clamours of zea} and resentment, 
the whole proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear 
to have been conducted with a reasonable share of wis- 
dom and moderation.” The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from the 
sudden illness of the two princes : but as soon as their 
health was restored, they left Constantinople in the be- 
ginning of the spring. In the castle, or palace, of Medi- 
ana, only three miles from Naissus, they executed the 
solemn and final division of the Roman empire.’ Va- 
lentinian bestowed on his brother the rich prefeeture 
of the east, from the Lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia ; whilst he reserved for his immediate govern- 
ment the warlike prefeetures of Il/yricum, Naly, and 
Gaul, from the extremity of Greece a the Caledonian ~ 
rampart; and from the rampart of Caledonia to the 
foot of Mount Atlas. The aries ad ministration 
remained on its former basis ; but a double supply of 
generals and magistrates was required for two councils 
ind two courts: the division was made with a just re- 
gard to their peculiar merit and situation,and seven mas- 
ter-generals were soon created, either of the cavalry or 
infantry. When this important business had been 
amicably transacted, Valentinian and Valens embraced 
for the lasttime. ‘The emperor ofthe west established 
his temporary residence at Milan ; and the emperor of 
the east returned to Constantinople, to assume the do- 
minion of fifty provinces, of whose language he was 
totally ignorant.* 


The tranquillity of the east was soon Revolt of Proco- 


. v1: - tus, 
disturbed by rebellion; and the throne of A. D305 
— ns was threatened by the daring at- Sept. 28 


empts of a rival, whose affinity to the emperor Julian! 
was his sole merit, and had been his only crime. Pro- 
copius had been hastily promoted from the obscure sta- 
tion of a tribune, and a notary, to the joint command of 
the army of Mesopotamia; the public opinion already 
named him as the successor of a prince who was desti- 
tute of natural heirs; and a vain rumour was propagat- 
ed by his friends, or his enemies, that Julian, before 
the altar of the Moon, at Carrhe, had privately invest- 
ed Procopius with the imperial purple." He endeavour- 
ed, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour, to disarm 
the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, without a contest, his 
military ¢ ommand ; and retired, with his wife and fami- 
ly, to cultivate the wee patrimony which he possess- 
ed in the province of Cappadoe ia. These useful and 
innocent occupations were interrupte *d by the appear- 
anee of an officer, with a band of soldiers, who, in the 


chal Chronicte. M. de Tillemont (List. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 671.) 
wishes to disbelieve these stories si avantageuses A un payen. 

g Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus, 
p. 82, 83.) yet be allows, that this sophist or magician, the guilty fa 
vourite of Julian, and the persona! enemy of Valentinian, was dis- 
— on the payment of a small fine. 

The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, I. iv. p- 201.) 
are samme ted and refuted by Tillemont, (ton. v. p. 21.) 

i Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 

k Amminanussays, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nec bellicis 
nec liberalibus studi is eruditus. Ammian, xxxi. 14. The orator 
Themistius, with the genuine impertinence of a Greek, wished for 
first time to speak the Latin language. the dialect of his sovereign, 
t smAent Orat. vi. p. 71. 

1 The uncertain degree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed 
by the words «vedsoc, cognatus, consobrinus. (See Valesius ad Am- 
mian. xxiii. 3 The mother of Procopiue might be a sister of Basili- 
na. and count Julian, the mother and uncle of the Apostate. Du- 
cange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 49. 

m Ammian, xxiii, 3. xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much 
hesitation ; sueurravit ohscurior fama; nemo enim dieti auctor exsti- 
tit verus. It serves, however, to remark, that Procopius was a pa- 
ean. Yet bis religion does not appear to have promoted, or obstruct. 








ov xparerer. 


of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Puas- ' ed, his pretensions. 
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name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, | 
was depatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius | 
either to a perpetual prison, of an ignominious death. 
His presence of miad procured him a longer respite, and 
a more splendid fate. Without presuming to dispute 
the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of a 
few moments to embrace his weeping family; and, 
while the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a 
plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped to the 
sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed over 
to the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered re- 
gion he remained many months, exposed to the hard- 
ships of exile, of solitude, and of want; his melancho- 
ly temper brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind 
agitated by the just apprehension, that, if any accident 
should discover his name, the faithless barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. 
In a moment of impatience and despair, Procopius em- 
barked in a merchant vessel, which made sail for Con- 
stantinople; and boldly aspired to the rank of a sove- 
reign, because he was not allowed to enjoy the securi- 
ty of a subject. At first he lurked in the villages of Bi- 
thynia, continually changing his habitation, and his dis- 
guise." By degrees he ventured into the capital, trust- 
ed his life and fortune to the fidelity of two friends, a 
senator and a eunuch, and conceived some hopes of 
success, fromthe intelligence which he obtained of the 
actual state of the public affairs. The body of the | 
people was infected with a spirit of discontent: they 
regretted the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who | 
had been imprudently dimissed from the prefecture of 
the east. They despised the character of Valens, which | 
was rude without vigour, and feeble without mildness. 
They dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, the 
patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, 
who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that 
might remain unpaid since the reign of the emperor 
Aurelian. The circumstances were propitious to the 
designs of a usurper. The hostile measures of the 
Persians required the presence of Valens in Syria: | 
from the Danube to the Euphrates the troops were in 
motion ; and the capital was occasionally filled with the 
soldiers who passed or repassed the Thracian Bospho- 
rus. Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen 
to the secret proposals of the conspirators; which were 
reosueliaaied 6 the promise ofa liberal donative ; and | 
as they still revered the memory of Julian, they easily | 
consented to support the hereditary claim of his pro- 
scribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were 
drawn up near the baths of Anastasia; and Procopius, 
clothed in a purple garment, more suitable to a player 
than to a monarch, appeared as if he rose from the dead, 
in the midst of Constantinople. The soldiers, who 
were prepared for his reception, saluted their trembling 
prince with shouts of joy, and vows of fidelity. Their 
numbers were soon increased by a sturdy band of pea- 
sants, collected from the adjacent country; and Pro- 
copius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was 
successively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and 
the palace. During the first moments of his tumultu- 
ous reign, he was astonished and terrified by the gloo- 
my silence of the people; who were either ignorant of 
the cause, or apprehensive of the event. But his mili- 
tary strength was superior to any actual resistance: 
the malcontents flocked to the standard of rebellion; 
the poor were excited by the hopes, and the rich were 
intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage; and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more de- | 
ceived by the promised advantages of a revolution. | 
The magistrates were seized ; the prisons and arsenals 
broke — the gates and the entrance of the harbour 
were diligently occupied ; and, in a few hours, Proco- 
pius became the absolute, though precarious, master of 





a One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the here 
tle. The master was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly | 
escaped a sentence of death, and was banished into the remote parts 
of — (Philostorg. 1. ix. c. 5. 8. and Godefroy’s Dissert p- | 

oO. 
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the imperial city. The usurper improved this unex- 
pected suecess with some degree of courage and dexte- 
rity. He artfully propagated the rumours and opin- 
ions thé most favourable to his interest; while he delud- 
ed the populace by giving audience to the frequent but 
imaginary, ambassadors of distant nations. ‘The large 
bodies of troops, stationed in the cities of Thrace, and 
the fortresses of the Lower Danube, were gradually 
involved in the guilt of rebellion ; and the Gothic prin- 
ces consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand auxi- 
liaries. His generals passed the Bosphorus, and sub- 
dued, without an effort, the unarmed, but wealthy, pro- 
vinees of Bithynia and Asia. After an honourablede- 
fence, the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his pow- 
er; the renowned legions of the Jovians and Hereulians 
embraced the cause of the usurper, whom they were or- 
dered to crush; and, as the veterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, he soon appeared at the head 
of an army, whose valour, as well as nuinbers, were not 
unequal to the greatness of the contest. ‘The son of 
Hormisdas,® a youth of spirit and ability, condescend- 
ed to draw his sword against the lawful emperor ofthe 
east; and the Persian prince was immediately invested 
with the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Roman 
proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of the 
emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself and her 
daughter to the hands of the usurper, added dignity and 
reputation to his cause. ‘The princess Constantia, 
who was then about five years of age, accompanied, in 


|a litter, the march of the army. She was shown to the 


multitude in the arms of her adopted father; and, as 
often as she passed through the ranks, the tenderness 
of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury:? they 
recollected the glories of the house of Constantine, and 
they declared, with Joyal acclamation, that they would 
shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of the 
royal infant.4 

In the mean while Valentinian was Hie defeat and 


- death 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful 4.‘ 266. 
intelligence of the revolt of the east. May 28. 


The difficulties of aGerman war forced him to confine 
his immediate care to the safety of his own dominions; 
und, as every channel of communication was stopt or 
corrupted, he listened, with doubtful anxiety, to the ru- 
mours which were industriously spread, that the defeat 
und death of V ilens had left Procopius sole master of 
the eastern provinces. Valens was not dead : but, on the 
news of the rebellion, which he received at Cwsarea, 
he basely despaired of his Jife and fortune; proposed 
to negociate with the usurper, and discovered his secret 
inclination to abdieate the imperial purple. The timid 
monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin by the firm- 
ness of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided 
in his favour the event of the civil war. Ina season 
of tranquillity, Sallust had resigned without a murinur; 
but as soon as the public safety was attacked, he ambi- 
tiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil and dan- 
ger; and the restoration of that virtuous minister to 
the prefecture of the east, was the first step which in- 
dicated the repentance of Valens, and satisfied the 
minds of the people. The reign of Procopius was ap- 
parently supported by powerful armies, and obedient 
provinces. But many of the principal officers, milita- 
ry as well as civil, had been urged, either by motives 
of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from the 
guilty scene, or to watch the moment of betraying and 


Hormisd# maturo juveni Hormisdw regalis illius filio, potesta- 
tem proconsulis detulit; et civilin, more veterum, et bella, recturo 
Ammian. xxvi. &. The Persian prince escaped with honour and 
safety, and was afterwards, (A, D. 280.) restored to the same extra 
ordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia, (Tillemont, Hist. des Empe 
reurs, tom. v. p. 204 I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan 


| was propagated. I find (A. D. 514.) a pope Hormisdas; but he was 


a native of Frusino, in Italy. (Pagi. Brev. Pontific. tom. i. p. 247.) 
p The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gra 
tian, but she died young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzan- 


| tin. p. 48—59. 


q Sequimini culminis summi prosapiam, was the language of Pro 
copius: who affected to despise the obscure birth and fortuitous 
election, of the upstart Pannonian. Ammian. xxvi. 7. 
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deserting the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advan- | life, intlame the passions of the soul, blast the worksof 
ced by hasty marches, to bring the legions of Syria creation, and extort from the reluctant demons the se- 
to the aid of Valens. Arintheus, who, in strength, | crets of futurity. ‘They believed, with the wildest in- 
beauty, and valour, excelled all the heroes of the age, | consistency, that this preternatural dominion of the air, 
attacked with a small troop, a superior body of the | of earth, and of hell, was exercised, from the vilest 
rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who | motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags, 
had served under his banner, he commanded them, | and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure lives 
with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pretend- in penury and contempt... The arts of magie were 
ed leader; and such was the ascendant of his genius, | equally condemned by the public opinion, and by the 
that his extraordinary order was instantly obeyed." | laws of Rome; butas they tended to gratify the most im- 
Arbetio, a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, | perious passions of the heart of man, they were continu- 
who had been distinguished by the honours of the con- | ally proscribed, and continually practised.” An imagi- 
sulship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and | nary cause is capable of producing the most serious and 
once more to conduct an army into the field. In the | mischievous eflects. "Phe dark predictions of the death 
heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he showed | of an emperor, or the success of a conspiracy, were 
his gray hairs, and venerable countenance; saluted | calculated only to stimulate the hopes of ambition, and 
the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing names of | to dissolve the ties of fidelity; and the intentional guilt 
children and companions, and exhorted them no lon- | of magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of trea- 
ger to support the desperate cause of a contemptible | son and sacrilege. Such vain terrors disturbed the 
tyrant ; but to follow their old commander, who had | peace of society, and the happiness of individuals ; and 
so often led them to honour and victory. In the two the harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen 
engagements of Thyatira* and Nacosia, the unfortunate | image, might derive a powerful and pernicious energy 
Procopius was deserted by his troops, who were se-| from the affrighted fancy of the person whom it was 
duced by the instructions and example of their perfidi- maliciously designed to represent.?’ From the infusion 
ous officers. After wandering some time among the | of those herbs, which were supposed to possess a su- 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by | pernatural influence, it was an easy step to the use of 
his desponding followers, conducted to the imperial more substantial poison; and the folly of mankind 
camp, and immediately beheaded. He suffered the sometimes became the instrument, and the mask, of the 
ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper: but the acts | most atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal of infor- 
of cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, un- | mers was encouraged by the ministers of Valens and 
der the forms of legal justice, excited the pity and in- | Valentinian, they could not refuse to listen to another 


dignation of mankind.' | charge, too frequently mingled in the scenes of domes- 
Severe inquisi Such indeed are the common and na-| tic guilt; a charge of a softer and less malignant na- 
tion into the tural fruits of despotism and rebellion. | ture, for which the pious, though excessive, rigour of 
nt Rome nat \n. But the inquisition into the crime of ma-| Constantine had recently decreed the punishment of 
tioch, gic, which, under the reign of the two/| death. This deadly and incoherent mixture of trea- 


A. D. 373, &. brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted | son and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded infinite 


both at Rome and Antioch, was interpreted as the fatal | gradations of guilt and innocence, of exeuse and ag- 
symptom, either of the displeasure of heaven, or of the | gravation, which in these proceedings appear to have 
depravity of mankind." Let us not hesitate to indulge | been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of 
a liberal pride, that in the present age, the enlightened | the judges. They easily discovered, that the degree 
part of Europe has abolished * a cruel and odious pre- | of their industry and discernment was estimated by the 
judice, which reigned in every climate of the globe, | imperial court, according to the number of executions 
and adhered to every system of religious opinions.’ | that were furnished from their respective tribunals. 
The nations, and the sects, of the Roman world, admit-| was not without extreme reluctance that they pro 
ted with equal credulity and similar abhorrence, the | nounced a sentence of acquittal; but they eagerly ac- 
reality of that infernal art,* which was able to control | mitted such evidence as was stained with perjury, or 
the eternal order of the planets, and the voluntary ope-| procured by torture, to prove the most improbable 
rations of the human mind. They dreaded the myste- | charges, against the most respectable characters. ‘The 
rious power of spells and incantations, of potent herbs, | progress of the inquiry continually opened new subjects 
and execrable rites, which could extinguish or recall | of criminal prosecution; the audacious informer, whose 

———__—__—— ; | falsehood was detected, retired with impunity ; butthe 
ak doigaanas naminem supers cerjamine despicabitem, auc” | wretched vietim, who discovered his real, or pretended, 
torem: atque ita turmarum antesignanus umbratilis comprensus su- accomplices, was seldom permitted to receive the 
oo pa, awe eee one beauty of Arintheus. the new price of his infamy. From the extremity of Italy and 
Hereales. are celebrated by St. Basil; who, supposes that Cod had | Asia, the young and the aged were dragged in chains 
painters and sculptors could not express his figure: the historians | to the tribunals of Rome and Antioch. Senators, ma- 


appeared fabulous when they related his exploits. (Ammian. xxvi. | trons, and philosophers, expired in ignominious and 
and Vales. ad loc.) Sy 5 © g 





s The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by 
Zosimus at Thyatira; which are at the distance of 150 miles from a The Canidia of Horace (Carm. |. v. Od. 5. with Dacier’s and Sa- 
each other. But Thyatira alluitur Lyce, (Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 31. | nadon’s illustrations) is a vulgur witch. The Erichto of Lucan 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 79.) and the transcribers might | (Pharsal. vi. 430—830.) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. 
easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province. | She chides the delay of the furies ; and threatens, with tremendous 

t The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, in | obecurity, to pronounce their real names ; to reveal the true infernal 
a regular series, by Ammianus, (xxvi. 6—10.) and Zosimus. (I. iv. p. | countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers that lie below 
203-210) They often illustrate, and seldom contradict each other. | hell, &e. 

Themistius, Orat. vii. p. 91, 92.) adds some base panegyric; and Eu- » Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in 

napies (p. 83. 84.) some malicious satire civitate nostra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit. Hist. i. 22. 
« Libanius de ulciscend. Julian. nece. c. ix. p. 158,159. The so- | See Augustin, de Civitate Dei, |. viii. ¢. 19. and the Theodosian 
hist deplores the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) | Code, |. ix. tit. xvi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 

mpeach the justice of the emperors. e¢ The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal con- 

x The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow the | sultation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged 
theory, and deny the practice of witchcraft. (Denisart, Recueil de | round a magic tripod : and a dancing ring, which had been placed in 
Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot Sorciers, tom. iv. p. 553. Black- | the centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the future 
stone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p.60.) As private reason always pre | emperor, ®.E,0.4. Theodorus (perhaps with many others who 
vents, or outstrips. public wisdotm, the president Montesquieu (Esprit | owned the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded 
| 
| 


des Loix, |. xii. c. 5,6.) rejects the existence of magic. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 353--372.) has copiously 
y See CEuvres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567—589. The sceptic of Rot- | and fairly examined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens. 

terdam exhibits, according to his custom, a strange medley of loose | 4 Limus ut hic durescit, et hwc ut cera liquescit = 

knowledge and lively wit. Uno eodemque igni Virgil. Bucolic. viii. 89. 
z The pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the | Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit. 

Theurgic and the Goetic. (Hist. de "Academe, &c. tom. vii. p. 25.) Ovid. in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 91. 

But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against the | Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increase the dis- 

acute Ingic of Bayle. In the Jewish and christian system, all dw- | ease, of Germanicus. Tacit. Annal. ii. 69. 

mons are infernal spirits; and a// commerce with them is idolatry, e See Heineccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman. tom. ii. p. 353. &e. Cod. 

Apostasy, &c., which deserves death and damnation. Theodosian. |. ix. tit. 7. with Godefroy's Commentary. 
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etuel tortures. The soldiers, who were appointed to| 
guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur of pity and | 
indignation, that their numbers were insufficient to op- 
pose the flight, or resistance, of the multitude of eap- | 
tives. ‘The wealthiest families were ruined by fines | 


and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled | 


for their safety ; and we may form some notion of the 
magnitude of the evil, from the extravagant assertion 
of an ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, 
the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, formed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants.‘ 

When Tacitus describes the deaths 
of the innocent and illustrious Romans, 
who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the 
first Cesars, the art of the historian, or 


The cruehy of 
Valentinian aud 
Valens. 


A. D. 364—375. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the merit of the sufferers, excite in our breasts the most | 
lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of pity. | 


The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus 
has delineated his bloody figures with tedious and 
disgusting accuracy. Butas ourattention is no longer 
engaged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of 
recent greatness and of actual misery, we should turn 
with horror from the frequent executions, whieh dis- 
graced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of the 
two brothers.¢ Valens was of a timid,” and Valenti- 
nian of a choleric, disposition.' An anxious regard for 
his personal safety was the ruling principle of the admin- 
istration of Valens. In the condition of a subject, he 
had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the op- 
pressor ; and when he ascended the throne, he r 
bly expected, that the same fears, which had subdued 
his own mind, would secure the patient submission of 
his people. ‘The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which 
his economy would have refused." They urged, with 
persuasive eloquence, that, in all cases of treason, sus- 
picion is equivalent to proof; that the power, supposes 
the intention, of mischief; ‘Aa/ the intention is not less 
criminal than the act; and /Aat a subject no longer de- 
serves to live, if his life may threaten the safety, or 
disturb the repose, of his sovereign. The judgment 
of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, and his con- 
fidence abused ; but he would have silenced the infor- 
mers with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed 
o alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. They 
praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, in the pursuit 
of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider 
cemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As 
loag as he wrestled with his equals, in the bold com- 
peiition of an active and ambitious life, Valentinian 
was seldom injured, and never insulted, with impu- 
nity: if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was 
applauded; and the proudest 
generals were apprehensive of provoking the resent- 
ment of a fearless soldier. After he became master of 
the world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no re- 
sistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and 
instead of consulting the dictates of reason and mag- 
nanimity, he indulged the furious emotions of his tem- 
per, at atime when they were disgraceful to himself, 


3woOndae 


and most powerful 


tf The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioth is described, and | 


most probably exaggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1 
Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 216—218.) 
justice, was involved in the charge of magie; (Eunapius in Vit. So 
phist. p. 88, 89.) and young Chrysostom, who had accidentally found 
one of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost, (Tillemont, Hist 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 340.) 

¢ Consult the six last books of Ammianns, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers, (xxx. 8, 9. xxxi. 14 Tille 


xxix. 1,2.) and 


The philosopher Maximus, with some | 


mont has collected (tom. v. p. 12—18.p. 127—133.) from all antiquity | 


their virtues and vices. 

bh The younger Victor asserts that he war valde timidus 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at 
the head of anarmy. The same historian attempts to prove, that 
his anger was harmiess. Ammianus observes, with more candour 
and judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel lesam principis 
amplitudinem trahens, in sanguinem sxe viebat 

: Cam easet ad acerbitatem nature calore propensior . . . penas 
per ignes nugebat et giadios. Ammian.xxx.8. See xxvii. 7. 

& I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Vatens to his 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings: 


| mianus 
yet he | 
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and fatal to the defenceless objeets of his displeasure. 
In the government of his household, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imaginary, offences, a hasty word, a 
casual omission, an involuntary delay, were chastised 
by a sentence of immediate death. The expressions 
which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the west were, “Strike off his head ;”— 
“burn him alive ;’""—** let him be beaten with clubs 
till he expires ;”"' and his most favoured ministers soon 
understood, that, by a rash attempt to dispute, or sus- 
pend, the execution of his sanguinary commands, they 
might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment 
of disobedience. The repeated gratification of this 
savage justice hardened the mind of Valentinian against 
pity and remorse ; aud the sallies of passion were con- 
firmed by the habits of cruelty." He could behold 
with ealm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture 
and death : he reserved his friendship for those faithful 
servants whose temper was the most congenial to his 
own. The merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the 
noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the royal 
approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. 1 
and en 


‘Two fierce 
shed by the appellations 
ld alone deserve to 


ears, distingui 


Vica Aure 


rmous | 


of Innocence, and a, ‘ 


cou 





share the favour of Maximin. The cages of thos 
trusty guards were always placed near the bedchamber 
of Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes with 


the grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour 
the bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were aban- 
doned to their rage. "Their diet and exercises were 
carefully inspected by the Roman emperor; and when 
Innocence had earned her discharge, by a long course 
of meritorious service, the faithful animal was again 
restored to the freedom of her native woods. 

jut in the calmer moments of reflec- Their laws and 
tion, when the mind of Valens was not = sovernment. 


agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, th 
tyrant re sume d 
of the father of his country. 

ment of the western emperor could clearly perceive, 
and accurately pursue, his own and the public interest ; 
and the sovereign of the east, who imitated with equal 
docility the various examples which he : 
his elder brother, was sometimes guided 
dom and virtue of the prefect Sallust. 
invariably ret d, in the purple, the chaste 
perate simplicity which had adorned 


nduct, 
The dispassionate judg- 


the sentiments, or at least the ec 


received from 
by the wis- 
Both princes 
teme- 


ine and 


their private life ; 


and, under their reign, the pleasures of the court never 
cost the people a blush orasigh. ‘They gradually 
reformed many of the abuses of the times of Constan- 
tus; judiciously ad pt d and improved the designs of 
Julian and his successor; and displayed a style and 


spirit of legislation which might i 
the most favourable opinion of their character and go- 
vernment. It is not from the master of Jnnocence, that 
we should expect the t nder regard for the welfare of 
his subjects, which prompted Valentinian to condemn 
the exposition of new-born infants ;° and to establish 
fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, 
in the fourteen quarters of Rome. ‘The good sense of 
an illiterate soldier founded a useful and liberal insti- 
tution for the education of youth, and the support of 


ispire po terity with 


| He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of plea 
santry Abi, Comes, et muta ei caput, qui siti mutari provinciam 
eur it. A boy, who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound: an 
srmourer who had made a polished cuirass that wanted some grains 
of the legitimate weight, &c. were the victims of his fury 

m The Milan were an agent and three apparitors 
whom Valentinian condemned for signifying a legal summons. Am 
xxvii strangely supposes, that all who had been unjustly 
executed were worshipped as martyre by the christinns. His impar 
tial eile does not allow us to believe, that the great chamberlain 
Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression. (Chron. Paschal 
p. 308. 

n Ut bene meritamin sylvas jussit abire Jnnasiam. 
3. and Valesius ad locum. 

o See the Code of Justinian, 1. vili. tit. lil Unusquisque so 
bolem suam nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversioni 
aque constituta est subjacehit. For the present I shall not interfere 
in the dispute between Noodt and Binkershoek: how far, or how 


innocents of 


Ammian. xxix 


> ° 
leg. 2 


in whom that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute posses- | long, this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by 


6100. 


law, philosophy, and the more civilized state of society. 
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Cuap. 
declining science.’ It. was his intention, that the arts 
of rhetoric and grammar should be taught in the Greek 
and Latin languages, in the metropolis of every pro- 
vince; and as the size and dignity of the school was 
usually proportioned to the importance of the city, the 
academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just 
singular pre-e ininence. The fragments of the 
literary edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the 
Constantinople, which was gradually im- 
regulatic That school con- 
prot 


and 
school of 
proved 
siste d « 

learnt ig 
sophis 


orators, 


ubse que nt ns. 
’ thirty-one 

One philosopher, and two lawyers ; 
and ten grammarians for the Greek, and three 
uid ten grammarians for the Latin, tongue; | 
besides seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, 
antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public 


ts, 





ROMAN EMPIRE. 


; ; lt 
essors in different branches of | 
five | 
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| But the most honourable circumstance ya jentiniaw main- 


of the character of Valentinian, is the tains the religious 
lhe toleration. 


| firm and temperate impartiality whic A. D. 64975. 


uniformly preserved in an age of relig- 
ious contention. His strong sense, u unenlightened, but 
uncorrupted, by study, declined with respectful indif- 
ference, the subtle questions of theological debate. 
|The government of the earth claimed his vigilance, 
| and satisfied his ambition; and while he remembered 
| that he was the disciple of the church, he never forgot 

that he was the sovereign of the clergy. Under the 
reign of an apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the 
honour of christianity: he allowed to his subjects the 
privil ge which he had assumed for himself; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the gene- 
ral toleration which was granted by a prince, addicted 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





libraries with fair and correct copies of the classic | to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise.' The 
writers. The rule of conduct which was prescribed to | pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects which ac- 
the students, is the more curious, as it affords the,first | knowledged the divine authority of Christ, were pro- 
outlines of the form and discipline of a modern univer-| tected by the laws from arbitrary power or popular in- 
sity. It was required that they should bring proper| sult; nor was any mode of worship prohibited by Va- 
certificates from the magistrates of théir native proy- | lentinian, except ‘those secret and criminal practices, 
ince. Their names, professions, and places of abode, | which abused the name of religion for the dark purposes 
were regularly entered in a public register. The stu-| of vice and disorder. The art « f magic, as it was more 
dious youth were severely prohibited from wasting their | crus lly punished, was more strictly proscribed; but 
time in feasts, or in the theatre; and the term of their| the emperor admitted a formal distinction to protect the 
education was limited to the age of twenty. ‘The pre-| ancient methods of divination, which were approved by 
fect of the city was empowered to chastise the idle and | the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan haruspices. 
refractory by stripes or expulsion; and he was directed He had condemned, with the consent of the most ra- 
tom wake an anuna! report to the master of the offices, | tional pagans, the licence of nocturn: ul sacrifices ; but 
that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might| he immediately admitted the. petition of Pretextatus, 
be usefully applied to the public service. The insti-| proconsul of Achaia, who represented, that the life of 
tutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the benefits | the Greeks would become dreaty and comfortless, if 
of peace and pleaty; and the cities were guarded by | they were deprived of the invaluable blessing of the 
the establishment of the Defensors;% freely elected as| Eleusinian mysteries. Philosophy alone can boast, 
the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support] (and perhaps it is no more than the boast of philoso- 
their rights, and to expose their grievances, before the | phy,) that her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the 
trib ls of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot| human mind the latent and deadly principle of fanati- 
of the imperial throne. The finances were diligently |cism. But this truce of twelve years, which was en- 
administered by two princes, who had been so long | fereed by the wise and vigorous government of Valen- 
accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune ; | tinian, by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, 
but in the receipt and application of the revenue, a dis- | contribut -d tosoften the manners, and abate the preju- 
cerning eye might observe some diff rence between the dic es, of the religious factions. 
government of the east and of the west. Valens was| The friend of toleration was unfortun- . Valens professes 
persuaded, that royal liberality can be supplied « nly | ate ly placed ata distance from the scene ee 
by public oppress ind his ambition never a spired | of the fiercest controversies. As soon lies. 
to secure, by their ac il distress, the future strength | as the christians of the west had extri- 4-D-367—378. 
id prosperity of his people. Instead of increasing the | cated themselves, from the snares of the creed of Ri- 
weight of taxes, which, in the space of forty years, had | mini, they happily relapsed into the slumber of ortho- 
been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first year|doxy; and the simall remains of the Arian party, that 
of his reig ne fourth of the tribute of the east.’ Va-| still subsisted, at Sirmium or Milan, might be consi- 
lentinian appears to have been less attentive and Jess | dered, rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. 
xious to relieve the burthens of his people. He| But in the provinces of the east, from the Euxine to 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administration; | the extr mity of Thebais, the strength and numbers of 
but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share of | the hostile factions were more equally balanced ; and 
the private property; as he was convinced that the 


revenues, which supported the luxury of individuals, 
would be much more advantageously employed for the 


defence and improvement of the state. The subjects | 
of the east who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded | 
the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less 


Ss 


splendid, merit of 
ed ged by the I 


sut 


sequent generation.’ 


p These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian 
Code, |. xiii. tit. iii, De Professoribus et Medicis, and |. xiv. tit. ix 
De Studiis liberalihus Urbis Rome. Besides our usual guide, (Gode 
froy,) we may consult Giannone, (Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105— 
111.) who has treated the interesting subject with the zeal and curi. 
osity of a man of letters, who studies his domestic history. 

, Cod. Theodos. }. i. tit. xi. with Godefroy’s Paratition, which 
diligently gleans from the rest of the code. 

r Three linesof Ammianus (xxxi. 14.) countenance a whole oration 
of Themistius, (viii. p. 101—120.) full of adulation, pedantry, 
common place morality. The eloquent M. 
296.) has amused himself with celebrating the virtues and genius of 
Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

s Zosimus, |. iv. p. 262. Ammian,. xxx. 9. His reformation of 
costly abuses, might entitle him to the praise of, in provinciales ad 
modum parcus, tributorum ubique moliiens sarcinas. By some his 
frugality was styled avarice. (Jerom,. Chron. p. 186.) 


Valentinian was felt and acknowl-| 


and | 
Thomas (tom. i. p. 366— | 


peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of relig- 


1 

| 

| this equality, instead of recommending the euanaela of 
jous War. 


The monks and bishops supported their 
arguments by invectives; and their invectives were 
sometimes followed by blows. Anthanasius still reign- 
ed at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, and every 
| episcopal vacancy was the occasion of a popular tu- 
| sarate, The Homoousians were fortified by the recon- 
| ciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bish- 
ops; but their secret reluctance to embrace the divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost, clouded the splendour of the 
triumph : and the declaration of Valens, who in the 
first years of his reign, had imitated the impartial con- 
duet of his brother, was an important vietory on the 
side of f Arianism. The two brothers had d passed their 








t Testes sunt leges a me in exordio imperii mei date ; quibus uni- 
| cuique quod animo imbibisset colendi libera facultas tributa est. Cod. 
Theodos. |. ix. tit. xvi. leg.9. Tothis declaration of Valentinian, we 
ms e add the varions testimonies of Ammianus, (xxx.9.) Zosimus, (1. 
iv 204.) and Sozomen, (I. vi. c. 21.) Baronius would naturally 
cane such rational toleration, (Annal. ‘Eccles. A. D, 370. No. 129— 
} 132. A. D. 376. No. 3, 4.) 
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AND FALL Cuap. XXV. 


etuel tortures. The soldiers, who were appointed to| and fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. 


guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur of pity and 
indignation, that their numbers were insufficient to op- 
pose the flight, or resistance, of the multitude of eap- 
tives. The wealthiest families were ruined by fines 
and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled 


| by a sentence of immediate death. 


for their safety ; and we may form some notion of the | 


magnitude of the evil, from the extravagant assertion 
of an ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, 
the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, formed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants.‘ 

When Tacitus deseribes the deaths 
of the innocent and illustrious Romans, 
who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the 
first Cesars, the art of the historian, or 


The cruchy of 
Valentinian and 
Valens. 

A. D. 364—375. 


In the government of his household, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imaginary, offences, a hasty word, a 
casual omission, an involuntary delay, were chastised 
j The expressions 
which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the west were, ** Strike off his head ;”— 
‘burn him alive ;"—** let him be beaten with clubs 


till he expires ;’"! and his most favoured ministers soon 


| understood, that, by a rash attempt to dispute, or sus- 


| pend, the execution of his sanguinary commands, they 


the merit of the sufferers, excite in our breasts the most | 
lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of pity. | 





The coarse and undistinguis 
has delineated his bloody figures with tedious and 
disgusting accuracy. But as ourattention is no longer 
engaged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of 
recent greatness and of actual misery, we should turn 
with horror from the frequent executions, which dis- 
graced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of tl 
two brothers.¢ Valens was of a timid.® and Valenti- 
nian of a choleric, disposition.' An anxious regard fi 

his personal safety was the ruling principle of the 
istration of Valens. In the condition of a subject, hi 
had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the op- 
pressor ; and when he ascended the throne, he reasona- 
bly expected, that the same fears, which had subdued 
his own mind, would secure the patient submission of 
his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which 
his economy would have refused.* They urged, with 


admin- 


persuasive eloquence, ¢hat, in all cases of treason, sus- 
picion is equivalent to proof; that the power, supposes 


the intention, of mischief; ‘haf the intention is not le 


criminal than the act; and /hat a subject no longer de- 
serves to live, if his life may threaten the safety, or 


ss 


disturb the repose, of his sovereign. The judgment 
of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, and his con- 
fidence abused ; but he would have silenced the infor- 


mers with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed 
o alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. They 
praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, in the pursuit 
of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider 
cemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtu As 
loag as he wrestled with his equals, in the bold com- 
peiition of an active and ambitious life, Valentinian 
was seldom injured, and never insulted, with impu- 
nity: if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was 
applauded; and the proudest and most powerful 
generals were apprehensive of provoking the 
ment of a fearless soldier. After he became master of 
the world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no re- 
sistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and 
instead of consulting the dictates of reason and mag- 
nanimity, he indulged the furious emotions of his tem- 
per, at atime when they were disgraceful to himself, 


resent- 


f The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioth is described, and 
most probably exaggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1. xxix. 1,2.) and 
Z.osimus, (|. iv. p. 216—218.) The philosopher Maximus, with some 
justice, was involved in the charge of magie; (Eunapius in Vit. So 


hing pencil of Ammianus | 


phist. p. 88, 89.) and young Chrysostom, who had accidentally found | 


one of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost. 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 340.) 

¢ Consult the six last books of Ammianns, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers, (xxx. 8, 9. xxxi. 14 Tille 
mont has collected (tom, v. p. 12—18. p. 127—133.) from all antiquity 
their virtues and vices. 

bh The younger Victor asserts that he war valde timidus: yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at 
the head of anarmy. The same historian attempts to prove, that 
his anger was harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candour 
and judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel lesam principis 
amplitudinem trahens, in sanguinem se viebat. 

1 Cum easet ad acerbitatem nature calore propensior . . . paenas 
per ignes nugebat et gladios. Ammian.xxx.8. See xxvii. 7. 

k I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings 
in whem that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute posses- 
£100. 


(Tillemont, Hist. 


whom Valentinian condemned for signifying a legal summons 


might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment 
of disobedience. ‘The repeated gratification of this 
savage justice hardened the mind of Valentinian against 
pity and remorse ; and the sallies of passion were 
firmed by the habits of cruelty." He could 
with calm satisfaction the convulsive agonie 
and death: he reserved his frien 


con- 
behold 
3 of torture 
iship for those faithful 
servants whose temper was the most congenial to his 
own. The merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the 
noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the royal 
approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. ; 





‘Two fierce 





and enormous bears, distinguished by the appellations 
of Innocence, and Mica 4urea, could alone deserve to 
share the favour of Maximin. The cages of those 
trusty guards were always placed near the bedchamber 
if Valk in, who frequently amused his eyes with 
the gorateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour 
the bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were aban- 
doned to their ri re. Their diet and exercises were 


and when 
her dischar@e, by a long course 


rvice, the 


earefully inspected by the Ron 
Inn wey had carne a 
of meritorious s« 

restored to the freedom of her native 
reflec- 1), 
n 
Valentinian by rag 
or at 


in ¢ mipe ror; 


faithful animal was again 


| n 
11S. 


wor 
Jut in the calmer moments of 
tion, when the mind of 
vitated by fear, or that of 
tvrant resumed the sentiments, 
of the father of his country. 
ment of the western emperor could clearly perceive, 


and accurately pursue, his own and the public interest ; 


ir laws and 


t goverument 
° the 


ndaucet, 


\ al ns Wi 


is 


least the e 


The dispassionate judg- 


id the sovereign of the east, who imitated with equal 
docility the various examples which he received from 
his elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wis- 
dom and virtue of the prefect Sallust. Both princes 
invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste and tem- 
perate simplicity which had adorned their private lif 
and, under their reign, the pleasures of the court never 
cost e people a blush orasigh. They gradually 
ref im y of the abuses of the times of Constan- 
tius ; judiciously ad ypte and improve d the designs of 
Julian and his successor; and displayed a style and 
spirit of legislation which might 1 ispire posterity with 
the most favourable opinion of their character and go- 


It is not from the master of Innocence, that 
we sh mild f xpect the tender re gard fi r the welfare of 
his subjects, which prompted Valentinian to condemn 
the exposition of new-born infants ;° and to establish 
fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, 
in the fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of 
an illiterate soldier founded a useful and liberal insti- 
tution for the education of youth, and the support of 


vernment, 


| He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of plea 
santry Abi, Comes, et muta el caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam 
cupit.” A boy, who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound; an 
armourer who had made a polished cuirass that wanted some graing 
of the legitimate weight, &c. were the victimes of his fury 
The Milan were agent and three apparitors, 
Am 
mianus (xxvii. 7.) strangely supposes, that all who had been unjustly 
executed were worshipped as martyrs by the christians, His impar 
tial silence does not allow us to believe, that the great chamberlain 
Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression. (Chron, Paschal 
P x22 

n Ut hene meritam in sylvas jussit abire Jnnexciam., 
3. and Valesius ad locum. 

o See the Code of Justinian, |. vill. tit. lil. leg. 2. Unusquieque so 
bolem suam nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversioni 
aque constituta est subjacebit. For the present I shall not interfere 
in the dispute hetween Noodt and Binkershoek: how far, or how 
long, this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by 


m innocents of an 


Ammian. xxix 


! law, philosophy, and the more civilized state of society. 


Cuar. XXV. 
declining science 


of rhetoric and grammar should be taught in the Greek 
and Latin languages, in the metropolis of every pro- 
vince; aod as the size and dignity of the school was 
usually proportioned to the importance of the city, the 


academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just 


| 
t 
| 


and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the 
literary edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the 
school of Constantinople, which was gradually im- 
proved by subsequent regulations. ‘That school con- 
sisted of thirty-one ee - ssors in different branches of 
learning. One philosopher, and two lawyers; five 
sophists, and ten gram sari ans for the Gree k, and three | 
orators, and ten grammarians for the Latin, tongue; 


besides seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, 


antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public 
libraries with fair and correct copies of the classic 
writers. The rule of conduct which was prescribed to 
the students, is the more curious, as it affords the first 
outlines of the form and discipline of a modern univer- 


ity. It was 


It was his intention, that the arts | 


pees that they should bring proper 
certificates from the magistrates of their native prov- 
ince Their nar Ss, p rofessions, and placc s of abode, 
were regularly entered in a public register. The stu- 
dious youth were severely prohibited from wasting their 
time in feasts, or in the theatre; and the term of their 
education was limited to the age of twenty. ‘The pre-| 
fect of the cily was empowere d to chastise the idle and 


} 
retractory by Stripe 3 Or eExXpulsl 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| that he was the sovereign of the clergy. 





335 

But the most honourable circumstance yalentiniaw main- 

the character of Valentinian, is the tains the religious 
of toleration, 

firm and temperate is npartiality which he A. D. 364-373. 

uniformly preserved in an age of relig- 


ious contention. His strong sense, unenlightened, but 


‘ if 


| uncorrupted, by study, declined with respectful indif- 


ference, the subtle questions of theological debate. 
The government of the earth claimed his vigilance, 
and satisfied his ambition; and while he remembered 
that he was the disci iple of the churel, he never forgot 
Under the 
reign of an apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the 
honour of christianity : he allowed to his subjects the 
privilege which he had assumed for himself; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the gene- 
ral toleration which was granted by a prince, addicted 
to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise.t The 
pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects which ac- 


knowled ged the divine authority of Christ, were pro- 


tected by the laws fro yr arbitrary power or popular in- 


| sult; nor was any mode of worship prohibited by Va- 


lentinian, except ‘those seeret and criminal practices, 
which abused the name of religion for the dark purposes 
of vice and disorder. ‘The art of magic, as it was more 
lly was more strictly proscribed; but 
the e omy ror admitted a formal distinction to protect the 
ancient methods of divination, which were approved by 


crus punished, 


the senate, and exercised by the Tusean haruspices. 


n; and he was directed | 


to make an annual ri eport to the master of the offices, 
that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might 
be usefully applied to the public service. The insti- 
tutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the benefits 
of peace and pleaty; and the cities were guarded by 
the establishment of Defensors ;% freely elected as 
the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support | 
their rights, and to expose their grievances, before the 
tribunals of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot} 
of the imperial throne. ‘The finances were diligently | 
ministered by two princes, who had been so long 
accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune ; 
but in the receipt and application of the revenue, a dis- 
cerning eye might observe some difference between the 
government of the east and of the west. Valens was 
persuaded, that yal liberality can be supplied only 
ry public oppression, a 1 his ambition never ispired 
to secure, by their actual stress, the future strength 
and prosperity of his people. Instead of increasing the 
weight of taxes, which, in the space of forty years, had 
been gradually d he reduced, in the first year| 
of his reign, one fourth of the tribute of the east." “Va- 
lentinian appears to have been less attentive and Jess | 
xious to relieve the burthens of his people. He} 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administration; 
but he exacted, without ser ple, a very large share of 
the private property; as he was convinced that the 
revenues, which supported the luxury of individuals, 


would be much more advantageously employe od for the 


detence and improve ment of the state The subjec ts 


of the east who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded 
the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less 
splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowl- 


edged by the subsequent generation.’ 


p These salutary institutions 
Code, |, xiii. tit. iil De Professe 


are explained in the Theodosian 
ribus et Medicis, and |, xiv, tit. ix 
De Studiia liberalihus Urbis Rome, Besides our usual guide, (Gode 
froy,) we may consult Giannone, (Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105— 
111.) who has treated the interesting subject with the zeal and curi 
osity of a man of letters, who studies his domestic history 

, Cod. ‘Theodos. }. i. tit. xi. with Godefroy’s Paratition, 
diligently gleans from the rest of the code. 


which 








r Three linesof Ammianus (xxxi. 14.) countenance a whole oration 
of Themistius, (viii. p. 101—120.) full of adulation, pedantry. and | 
common place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas (tom. i. p. 366— 


296.) has amused himself with celebrating the virtues and genius of 
Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

s Zosimus, |. iv. p. 262. Ammian. xxx. 9. His reformation of 
costly abuses, might entitle him to the praise of, in provinciales ad 
modum parcus, tributorum ubique molliens sarcinas. By some his | 
frugality was styled avarice. (Jerom,. Chron. p. 186.) 


He 
tional p igans, t 
immediately 


the consent of the most ra- 
of noeturnal sacrifices ; but 
y admitted the petition of Pratextatus, 
proconsul of Achaia, who represented, that the life of 
the Gree one wo uld } become dreaty and comfortless, if 
they 1 deprived of the invaluable blessing of the 
i] mysteries. Philosophy alone can boast, 
(and perhaps it is no more than the boast of philoso- 
phy,) that her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the 
human mind the latent and deadly principle of fanati- 


with 
he licence 


id conde mne sd, 


ne 


shel siniz in 


cism. But this truce of twelve years, which was en- 
forced by the wise and vigorous government of Valen- 
tinian, by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, 

itributed monn the manners, and abate the preju- 


a 


es, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortun- 
ately placed ata distance from the scene 
of the fiercest ntroversies. 
‘-hristians of the west had extri- 4-)-367—378. 
cated themselves, from the snares of the creed of Ri- 
mini, they happily relapsed into the slumber of ortho- 


Valens professes 
Arianism, and per- 
secutes the eaiho- 


c AS s00N lies. 


doxy ; and the small remains of the Arian party, that 
still subsisted, at Sirmium or Milan, might be consi- 
} 1 


aeree 


|, rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. 
But in the provinces of the east, from the Euxine to 
the extremity of Thebais, the strength and numbers of 
the hostile factions were more equally balanced ; and 
this equality, instead of recommending the counsels of 


peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of relig- 
ious war. The monks and bishops supported their 
arguments by invectives; and their invectives were 


s followed by blows. Anthanasius still reign- 
Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
autios h were occupied by Arian prelates, and every 
episcopal vacancy was the occasion of a popular tu- 
mult. ‘The Homoousians were fortified by the recon- 
ciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bish- 
ops; but their secret reluctance to embrace the divi- 


—— me 


ed 


| nity of the Holy Ghost, clouded the splendour of the 


triumph : and the declaration of Valens, who in the 
first years of his reign, had imitated the impartial con- 
duct of his brother, was an important vietory on the 
side of Arianism. The two brothers had d passed their 


t Testes sunt leges a me in exordio imperii mei date ; quibus uni- 


| cuique — — imbibisset colendi libera facultas tributa est. Cod. 


| Theodos. 1. 


. tit. xvi. leg. 9. Tothis declaration of Valentinian, we 
may add the caioes testimonies of Ammianus, (xxx.9.) Zosirous, (1. 
iv. p. 204.) and Sozomen, (I. vi. c. 21.) Baronius woul naturally 
blame such rational toleration, (Annal. Eccles. A. D, 370. No. 129— 


| 132. A. D. 376. No. 3, 4) 








336 THE 
private life in the condition of 
piety of Valens prompted him to solicit the sacrament 
of baptism, before he exposed his person to the dangers 
of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed himself to 
Eudoxus," bishop of the imperial city; and if the ig- 
norant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in 
the principles of heterodox theology, his misfortune, 
rather than his guilt, was the inevitable consequence 
of his erroneous choice. Whatever had been the de- 
termination of the emperor, he must have offended a 
numerous party of his christian subjects ; as the lea- 
ders both of the Homoousians and of the Arians be- 
lieved, that, if they were not suffered to reign, they 

were most cruelly injured and oppressed. After he 
had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult 
for him to preserve either the virtue, or the reputation 
of impartiality. He never aspired, like Constantius, 
to the fame ofa profound theologian; but, as he had 
received with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eu- 
doxus, Valens resigned his conscience to the direction 
of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted by the in- 
fluence of his authority, the re-union of the Athanasian 
heretics to the body. of the catholic church. At first, 
he pitied their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked 
at their obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sec- 
taries to whom he was an object of hatred. The fee- 
ble mind of Valens was always swayed by the persons 
with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours the 
most readily granted in a despotic court. Such punish- 
ments were frequently inflicted on the leaders of the 
Homoousian party ; and the misfortune of fourscore ec- 
clesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps accidental- 
ly, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel 
and premeditated malice of the emperor, and his Arian 
ministers. In every contest, the catholics (if we may 
anticipate that name) were obliged to pay the pen lty 
of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. 
In every election, the claims of the Arian candidate 
obtained the preference ; and if they were opposed by 
the majority of the people, he was usually supported by 

the authority of the civil magistrate, or even by the 
terrors of a military force. The enemies of Athanasi- 
us attempted to disturb the last years of his venerable 
age ; and his temporary retreat to his fathe r’s sepulchre 
has been celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal ofa 
great people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated 
the prefect; and the arc hbishop was permitted to end 
his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- 
seven years. The death of Athana- 


Death of Atha- ; . > 
sius was the signal of the persecution 


pnasius. 
A.D. 3) of Egypt; and the pagan minister of Va- 
oe lens, who forcibly seated the worthless 


Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, purchased the fa- 
vour of the reigning party, by the blood and sufferings 
of their christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
heathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as 
a circumstance which aggravated the misery of the 
catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the 
east.’ 

The triumph of the orthodox party has 
left a deep stain of persecution on the 
memory of Valens; and the character of a prince, who 
derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble 
understanding, and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely 
deserves the labour ofan apology. Yet candour may 
discover some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical 
ministers of Valens often exceeded the orders, or even 
the intentions, of their master; and that the real meas- 


Just idea of his 
persecation 


ure of facts has been very liberally magnifie od by the, 





u Eudoxus was of a mild and timid Beatties. When he baptized 
Valens (A. D. 367.) he must have been extremely old; since he had 
studied theology fifty-five years before, under Lucian, a learned and 
pious martyr. Philostorg.|. ii. c. 14—16. 1. iv. c. 4. with Godefroy, 
p. 82. 206. and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. v. p. 474—480, &c. 

x Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxv. p. 432.) insults the persecuting 
spirit of the Arians as an infallible symptom of error and heresy. 

y This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn 
from Socrates, (1. iv.) Sozomen, (I. vi.) Theodoret, (1. iv.) and the 
immense compilations of Tilemont, (particularly tom. vi.vili. and ix.) 
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‘atechumens; but the! vehement ~ ns and easy cre dulity, of his anta- 


The silence of Valentinian m: iy suggest 
a Seana argument, that the partial severities, which 
were exercised in the name and provinces of his col- 
league, amounted only to some obscure and inconsi- 
derable deviations from the established system of reli- 
gious toleration: and the judicious historian, who has 
praised the equal temper of the elder brother, has not 
thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the west with the cruel persecution of the east.* 
Whatever credit may be allowed to vague and dis- 
tant reports, the character, or at least the behaviour, of 
Valens may be most distinctly seen his personal 
transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of 
Cwsarea, who had succeeded Athanasius in the man- 
agement of the Trinitarian cause.” The circumstan- 
tial narrative has been composed by the friends and ad- 
mirers of Basil; and as soon as we have stripped away 
a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be 
ished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, 
who admired the firmness of his characte r, OF was ap- 
prehensive, if he employed violence, of a general re- 
volt in the province of Cappadocia. The archbishop, 
who asserted, with inflexible pride,® the truth of his 
opinions, and the dignity of his rank, was left in the 
free possession of his conscience, and his throne. The 
emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn service of the 
cathedral; and. instead of a sentence of banishment, 
subscribed the Jonation of a valuable estate for the 
of an hospital, which Basil. had lately founded in the 
neighbourhood of Cesarea.4 3. Iam not able to dis- 
cover, that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Arians) was published by Valens 
against the Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which 
excited the most violent clamours, may not appear so 
extremely re pre hensible. The ¢ mperor had observed, 
that several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy dis- 
position under the pretence of religion, had 
themselves with the monks of Egypt; and he directed 
the count of the east to drag them from their solitude ; 
andtoc ompe | those deserters of society to aces pt the fair 
alternative, 


goulsts.* 


~e 


aston- 


ot 


use 


associated 


of renouncing their te mporal possessions, 
or of discharging the public duties of men and citizens.* 
The ministers of Pile seem to have extended the 
sense of this penal statute, since they claimed a right 
of enlisting the young and able-bodied monks in the 
imperial armies. A detachment of cavalry and infan- 
try, consisting of three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitria,£ which 
was peopled by five thousand monks. ‘The soldiers 
were conducted by Arian priests ; and it is reported, 
that a considerable slaughter was made in the monas- 
teries which disobeyed the commands of their 
reign.® 


s0VC- 


z Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical Iistory, vol 78.) has 
already conceived and intimated the same suspicion. 

a This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius, (1. vii. ¢ 
12, 33.) delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian 
Socrates, on the other hand, supposes (I, ili. ¢. 32.) that it was ap 
peased by a philosophical oration, which Themistius pronounced in 
the year 374. (Orat. xii. p. 154. in Latin only.) Such contradictions 
diminish the evidence, and reduce the term, of the persecution of 
Valens. 

b Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (Mem. Ec 
cles. tom. viii. p. 153—167.) the most authentic circumstances from 
the Panegyrics of the two Gregories ; the brother, and the friend, of 


iv. p 


Basil. The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclesias 
tique, tom, ii. p. 155—180.) do not present the image of a very lively 
persecution. 


e Basilius Cwesariensis episcopus Cappadocia clarus habetur.. . . 
qui multa continentiv et ingenii bona uno superbie malo perdidit. 
This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style and character of St 
Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger’s edition of his Chronicle; but 
Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS. which had not been re- 
formed by the monks. 

4 This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) sur 
passed in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids or the walls of 
Babylon. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers. 
(Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. xx. p 439. 

e Cod. Theodos. |. xii. tit. leg. 63. Godefroy, (tom. iv. p. 409— 
413.) performs the duty of a soeuenanaate and advocate. Tillemont 

Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 808.) supposes a second law to excuse his 
orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the edict of Valens, and 
suppressed the liberty of choice. 

f See D'Anville, Description de l'Egypte, p. 
consider the monastic institutions. 

« Socrates, |. iv. c.24, 25. Orosius, |}. 


74. Hereafter I shall 


vii. c. 33. Jerom in Chron. 
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Valentinian re The strict regulations which havg been | industry to increase the*wealth of the church; and 
strains the 


ares toe tne framed by the wisdom of modern legis- dignify their covetousness with the specious names of 
clergy. lators to restrain the wealth and avarice | piety and patriotism.* 

4. D. 370. of the clergy, may be originally deduced| Damasus, bishop of Rome,-who was Ambition and 
from the example of the emperor Valentinian. His | constrained to stigmatize the avarice of ‘*ery of Dama- 


: : > : , . . zs sus, bish of 
edict" addressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, was | his elergy by t’.e publication of the law —_— 
yublicly read in the churches of the city. He admon- 


of Valentinian, had the good sense or the A. D. 366—384. 
ished the ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the | good fortune, to engage in his service the zeal and 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their dis-| abilities of the learned Jerom; and the grateful saint 
obedience with the animadversion of the civil judge. | has celebrated the merit and purity of a very ambigu- 
The director was no longer permitted to receive any | ous character.' But the splendid vices of the chureh 
gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the liberality of his | of Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, 
spiritual daughter: every testament contrary to this have been curiously observed by the historian Ammia- 
edict was declared null and void ; and the illegal dona-| nus, who delivers his impartial sense in these expres- 
tion was eonfiseated for the use of the treasury. By | sive words: “ The prefecture of Juventius was aceom- 
a subsequent regulation, it should seem, that the same | panied with peace and plenty: but the tranquillity of 
provisions were extended to nuns and bishops; and | his government was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition 
that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were ren-| of the distracted people. The ardour of Damasus and 
dered incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, | Ursinus, to seize the episcopal seat, surpassed the or- 
and strictly confined to the natural and legal rights of | dinary measure of human ambition. They contended 
inheritance. As the guardian of domestic happiness | with the rage of party ; the quarrel was maintained by 
and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy to | the wounds and death of their followers; and the pre- 
the growing evil. In the capital of the empire, the | fect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was 
females of noble and opulent houses possessed a/ constrained, by superior violence, to retire into the 
very ample share of independent property ; and many | suburbs. Damasus prevailed; the well-disputed vic- 
of those devout females had embraced the doctrines of | tory remained on the side of his faction; one hundred 
christianity, not only with the cold assent of the under- | and thirty-seven dead bodies™ were found in the Basilica 
standing, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps | of Sicininus,* where the christians hold their religious 
with the eagerness of fashion. ‘They sacrificed the | assemblies ; and it was long before the angry minds of 
pleasures of dress and luxury; and renounced, for the | the people resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When 
praise of chastity, the soft endearments of conjugal |I consider the splendour of the eapital, I am not as- 
society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanctity, | tonished that so valuable a prize should inflame the 
was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, and to | desires of ambitious men, and produce the fiercest and 
amuse the vacant tenderness of their heart; and the | most obstinate contest. ‘The successful candidate is 
unbounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, | secure, that he will be enriched by the offerings of 
was often abused by knaves and enthusiasts ; who has- | matrons ;° that, as soon as his dress is composed with 
tened from the extremes of the east, to enjoy, on a | becoming care and elegance, he may proceed, in his 
splended theatre, the privileges of the monastic pro- | chariot, through the streets of Rome;? and, that the 
fession. By their contempt of the world, they insen- | sumptuousness of the imperial table will not equal the 
sibly acquired its most desirable advantages ; the lively | profuse and delicate entertainments provided by the 
attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, | taste, and at the expense, of the Roman pontiffs. How 
the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the | much more rationally (continues the honest pagan) 
respectful homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the | would those pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, 
clients of a senatorial family. ‘The immense fortunes | instead of alleging the greatness of the city as an ex- 
of the Roman ladies were gradually consumed in lavish | cuse for their manners, they would imitate the exem- 
alms and expensive pilgrimages ; and the artful monk, | plary life of some provincial bishops, whose temperance 
who had assigned himself the first, or possibly the | and sobriety, whose mean apparel and downeast looks, 
sole, place in the testament of his spiritual daughter, | recommended their pure and modest virtue to the Deity, 
still presumed to declare, with the smooth face of hy- | and his true worshippers.’"4 The schism of Damasus 
pocrisy, that he was only the instrument of charity, and | and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the latter; 
the steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, | and the wisdom of the prefect Pretextatus* restored 
trade,’ which was exercised by the clergy to defraud 


the expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked the | & Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi t oarign, e soeetn. 

; , as . , r + | hwereditates enpiunt: solis clericis ac monachis hac lege prolibetur. 

ne ‘ , tion , ' \ , hac ! 
indignation of a superstitious age : and two of the most Et non prohibeiur a persecutoribes, eed a principibus christinis. 
respectable of the latin fathe rs ve ry honestly contess, Nec de lege queror; sed doleo cur meruerimus bane legem. Jerom 
that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was just and | (tom. i. p. 13.) discreetly insinuates the secret policy of his patron 
* | : . . , Damasus - 
necessary ; and that the christian priests had deserved | “\"riree words of Jerom, séncte memorie Damasus, (tom. ii. p. 
to lose a privilege, which was still enjoye d by come- | 119.) wash away all his stains, and blind the devout eyes of Tille- 
s. char ETS. ¢ he ministers lols » |} mont, (Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 386—424.) ; 2 , 
dians, charioteers, and the ministers of idols. But the on jcrom himself is forced to allow, erudelissime interfectiones di- 
wisdom and authority of the legislator are seldom Vic- | yersi sexus perpetrate, (in Chron. p. 186.) But he original a 
; , ent ws ftw -shby ty, has unaccountably 
ous ac st t » vigilant dexterity of private | petition of two presbyters of the adverse party 

Sone en Boome with the ig = y . I ceanaed They affirm, that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, and 
interest: and Jerom. or Ambrose, micht patiently ac- that the roof was untiled; that Damasus marched at the head of his 
quiesce in the justice of an ineffectual or salutary law. | own clergy. gravediggere, charioteers, and hired gladiators; that 

F iaq , \ ked he suit . f pe none of his party were killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead 
If the ecclesiastics’ were cliecked in the pursuit of per- sores were found. ‘This petition ts published by the P. Sirmond, in 
sonal emolument, they would exert a mote laudable | iyj4 grat volume of his works. 

2 the f 7 s E ' 

. | a» The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the chure h of 
p. 189. and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Ezypt performed many | Sancta Maria Maggiore, on the = one D. 367, 
miracles. whieh prove the truth of their faith. Right, says Jortin, No, 3.and Donatus, Roma ae , a Seeedl ian aioe ~ 
(Remarks, vol. iv. p. 79.) but what proves the truth of those miracles? ° wae ene.nies . a styled him Aurisealp nerem, 

h Cod. Theodos, |. xvi. tit. ii, leg. 20. Godefroy, (tom. vi. p. 49.) | the ladies’ ear-ecrateher, a = 
after the exampie of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fa p Gregory Nazianzen et _ a Se 
thers have said on the subject of this important law; whose spirit | luxury of the preiates, who reigned in us oneal —- seen ae = . 
was long afterwards revived by the emperor Frederic If. Edward f. | car, fiery steeds, numerous train, &c. The crowd ga y & 
of England, and other christian princes who reigned after the twelfth | wild beast. 


century q Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Numini, verisgue ¢jus cultoribus. 
The. . . . rie ble plianey of a polytheist! 
i The expressions which I have used are temperate and fechle, if | The incompara ’ : fect a . 
, : 9 4% ' lecture (xxvii. 9.) 
compared with the vehement invectives of Jerom, (tom. |. p. 13. 45 r Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his pre ( 


» itati ii. 7. and Vales. 
144, &c.) In Ais turn, he was reproached with the guilt which he | styles him preelare — ee te GF arora jewe 
imputed to his brother monks: and the Sceleratus, the Versipellis, }ad loc.) A curious eapeont pre ; -~ er! ln coon line os wes pontiff 
was publicly accused as the lover of the widow Panta, (tom. ti. p. | columns, his rere = comet Geatebeianatin Hierophant, éec. &e 
167 P , rthe S f Vesta, Augur, B ’ . » ee. . 
163 He undoubtedly possessed the affections, both of the mother | of the San, ana 0 » titule nt 
and the daughter ; but he declares, that lie never abused his influence | In the other, 1. Questor candidatus, ircbed we ie od ‘Lente. 
to any soellish or sensual purpose. jtor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consula 
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the tranquillity of the city. 
sophic pagan, a man of learning, of taste, and d politene 88; 
who disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, when 
he assured Damasus, that if he could obte 1in the bish- 
opric of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace 
the christian religion... This lively picture of the 
wealth and luxury of the popes in the Aurth century, 
becomes the more curious, as it represents the inter- 
mediate degree between the humble poverty of the 
apostolic fishermen, and the royal state of a temporal 
rince, whose dominions extend from the confines of 
Seaptes to the banks of the Po. 
Porsiga wars. When the suffrage of the generals and 
. D. 364—375. of the army a od the sceptre of the 
Sees empire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputa- 
tion in arms, his military skill and experience, and 
rigid attachment to the forms, as well as spirit, of an- 
cient discipline, were the principal motives of their 
judicious choice. “The eagerness of the troops, who 
pressed him to nominate his colleague, was justified by 
the dangerous situation of public affairs ; and Valenti- 
nian himself was conscious, that the abilities of the 
most active mind were unequal to the defence of th« 
distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as 
the death of Julian had relieved the barbarians from the 
terror of his name, the most sanguine hopes of rapin« 
and conquest excited the nations of the east, of the north, 
and of the south. ‘Their inroads were 
often vexatious, and sometimes formida- 
ble; but, during the twelve years of the reign of Va- 
lentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected his own 
dominions ; and his powerful genius seemed to inspire 
and direct the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps 
the method of annals would more forcibly express the 
urgent and divided cares of the two emperors ; but the 
attention of the reader, likewise, would be distracted 
by a tedious and desultory narrative. A separat 
view of the five great theatres of war; I. Germany ; 
Ik. Britain; LIT. Africa; 1V. The East; and, V. T 
Danube; will impress a more distinct image of thi 
military state of the empire under the reigns of Valenti- 
nian and Valens. 
& Gikwan’s, I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni 
The Al.manni had been offended by the harsh and 
nD ses. haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master 
of the offices; who, by an act of unsea- 
sonable parsimony, had diminished the value, as we 
as the quantity, of the presents, to which they wer 
entitled, either from custom or treaty, on the a 
of anew emperor. They expressed, and they commu- 
nicated to their countrymen, their strong sense of th 
national affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs 
were exasperated by the suspicion of contempt; and 
the martial youth crowded to their standard. Befors 
Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages of Gaul 
were in flames ; before his general Dagalaiphus, could 
encounter the Alemanni, they had secured the 
A.D. 366. and the spr il in the forests of Germany. 
January. In the beginning of the ensuing year, the 
military force of the whole nation, in des p and solid 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine, during 
the severity of a northern winter.. Two Roman count 
were defeated and mortally wounded ; and the stand 
of the Heruli and Batavians fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, who, displayed, with insulting shouts and 
menaces, the trophy of thefr victory. The standard 
was recovered; but the Batavians had not redeemed 
the shame of their disgrace and flight in the eves of 
their severe judge. It was the opinion of Va 
nian, that his soldiers must learn to fear their ¢om- 


A. D. 34—I375. 
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ecession 





aptive ~ 








enti- 


nia. 5. Pro-consulof Achaia. 6. Prefect of Rome. 7. Pretoriar 
prefect of Italy. 8. Of Ulyricum. 9. Consul elect: but he died be- 
fore the heginning of the year 385. See Tillemont, Hist. des Empe 
reurs, tom. v. p, 241. 736 

s Facite me Romane urbis episcopum ; et ero protinus christianus 
(Jerom. tom. ii. p. 165.) It is more than probable that Dan 
would not have purchased his conversion atsuch a price 

t Ammian. xxvi. 5. Valesius adds a long and good note on the 
master of the offices. 


asu 


Pretextatus was a philo- | 


mander, before the y could cease to fear the enemy. 
The troops were solemnly assembled ; and the tre mbling 
| within the circle of the impe- 


Valentinian then ascended his tribunal; and, 


Jatavians were encloses 
rial army. 
as if he disdained to pl nish cowardice with death, he 
inflicted a stain of indelible ignominy on the officers, 
whose misconduct and pusillanimity were found to be 
the first oceasion of the defeat. The Batavians were 
degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for 
At this tremendous sentence the troops ft ll prostrate on 
the ground, de preeated the indignation of their sove- 


1, that, if he would i lge therm in 


slaves to the hiohe st bidder. 





reion, id protest l 
another trial, they would approve themselves not un- 
worthy of the name of Romans, and of his soldiers. 
Valentinian, with aflected reluctance, vielded to their 


| entreaties; the Batavians resumed their arms ; and, with 


their arms, the invineible resolutior f wiping away 
the lisgrace in the blood of the Alemanni." The prin- 
cipal command was declined by Dag laip ;: and that 


experts need general, 


who had represented, perhaps 


with too much prudence, the extreme difficulties of the 
undertaking, had the mortification, before the end of 


the campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those 
difficulties into a decisive adv intage over the scattered 
forces of the barbarians. At the head T) 
of a well disciplined army of cavalry, 

infantry, and light troops, Jovinus advanced with cau- 
tious and rapid steps, to Searponna,* tn the territory of 
Metz, where he SUT] prised a large division of the Ale- 


manni, before they had time to run to their arms; and 


flushed his soldiers with the confidence of an easy 
and bloodless victory. Another division, or rather 
army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton devas- 
tation of the a icent conntry, repose d themselves on 
the shadv banks of the Mose Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made his 
silent pproath th uch a deep and we dy vale, till he 
could distinctly percelve the indolent security of the 
Crern ; Some were bathing thetr hua imbs in the 
river; others were combing their long and flaxen hair; 
sthers im we wallowing large drauchts of rich 
and deli wine. Onasudden they heard the sound 
of the Roman trumpet; they saw the enemy in their 
camp. Astonishm t prod iced disorder ; disorder was 
followed by flight and ¢ may; and the confused mal 
de of the bravest warriors was plerced by the swords 

id jave { the | irles an iuxiliaries. The 
iugitives ¢ ped to the tl , and most considerable, 


camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalonsin Cham- 
pagne: the straggling detachments were hastily re- 
heir standard; and the barbarian chiefs, 


larmed and admonished by the fate of their compan- 


ions, prepared to encounter, In a decisive battle, the 
victorious forces of the lieuter tof Valentinian. The 
bloody and stinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s 
day, with equal valour, and with alternate success. 
The Romans at lencth prev tiled, with the loss of about 
twelve hundred men. Six th ind of the Alemanni 
were slain, four thousand were w nded ; and the brave 
Jovinus, after chasing the flying remnant of their host 
as far as the banks of the R e, returned to Paris, to 
receive the applause, of his sovereton, and the ensiens 
of the consulship for the ensuing year.’ Tal 

The triumph of the Romans was indeed A 

sullied by their treatment of the captive king, whom 
they hung ona gibbet, without the k ledge f their 


indignant general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, 
which might be tmputed to the fury of the troops, was 


rof Withicab, the son 


followed by the déliberate murde 


Ammian. xx Z.oain aa [ 08 Che disgrace of the 
Batavians is suppressed by the ten rarv soldier, from a regard 
for military honour, which could not affect a Greek rhetorician of 
the succeeding age 


x See D’Anville, Notice de Ancienne Gaule, p. 587 The name 
of the Moselle, which is not specified by Ammianus, is Clearly under 
stood by Mascou. Hist. of the ancient Germans, (vii, 2 

The battles are described by Ammianus, (xxv 2 and hy Z 
mus, (1. iv. p. 209.) who supposes Valentinian t ave been p 


Cuap. XXV. 
of Vadomair; a German prince, of a weak and sickly | 
constitution, but of a daring and formidable spirit. 

The domestic assassin was instigated and protected by 
the Romans ;* and the violation of the laws of human- 

ity and justice betrayed their secret apprehension of 

the weakness of the declining empire. The of 

the da I seldom adopted in public councils, as 

long as they retain any confidence in the power of the 

sword, 


use 


ger 18 


While the Alemanni appeared to be 


Valentinian : . 

passes and fi humbled by their recent calamitic 8, the 

tafe .. Rhine, pride of Valentinian was mortified by the 
f Ae - 


unexpected surprisal of Moguntiacum, 
or Mentz, the principal city of the Upper Germany. 
In the moment of a christian festival, 
Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who bad long medi- 
tated his attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine, entered 
the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 
captives of either sex, Valentinian resolved to execute 
t whole body of the nation. 
Count Sebastian, with the bands of Italy and Illyricum, 


was ordered to invade their country, most pr »bably on the 
side of Rhetia. 


unsuspicl us 


Severe vengeance on e 


Ihe « mperor in person, accompanied 


by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on both flanks 
by Jovinus and Severus, the two masters-general of 
the cavalry and infantry of the west. The Alemanni, 


unable to prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed 


theircamp on a lofty and almost inaccessible mountain, 
in the modern duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely 
‘ x pected the appre ach of the Romans. The life of 
Valentinian was exposed to imminent danger by the in- 
trep d curiosity with which he pé rsisted to « xplore 
some seeret and unguarded path. A troop of barbari- 
ans suddenly rose from their ambuscade; and the em- 


peror, who vigorously spurred his horse down a stec p 
ry dese. nl, was oblig« d to leave be hind him 
armour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently en- 
1 with gold and preci At the i 
general assault, the Roman troops encompassed 


pe 


and slip 
his 
riche 


ol 


us stones. signal 


thre 


and ascended the mountain of Solicinium on three dif- 


ferent sides. Every step which they gained increased 
their ardour, and abated the resistance of the enemy 

and after their united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down 


the northern descent, where count Sebastian was posted 
to intercept their retreat. After this signal victory, 
Valentinian returned to his winte r-quarters at T'reves 
where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games.* But the wise monarch, 
instead of aspiring to the conquest of Germany, con- 
fined his attention to the important and laborious de- 
fence of - the 
strength was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes 
of the north,' 
to the straits of 


Gallic frontier, against an enemy whose 


The banks of the Rhine, from its source 
the ocean, were closely planted with 
g castles and convenient towers ; new works, and 


stron 
new arms, were invented by the ingenuity of a prince 
who was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and his nume- 
rous levies of Roman and barbarian youth were severely 
trained in all the exe reises of war. The progre 8 of 
the work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 


ile 
representations, and sometimes by hostile attempts, 


z Studio solicitante nostrorum, occuhuit Ammian. xxvii. 10 

a The expedition of Vulentinian is related by Ammianus, (xxvii 
10.) and celebrated by Ausonius Mosell. 421, &« who feolishly 
supposes, that the Romans were iguorantof the sources of the Da 


nube 

b Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietate 
casuim hnminuta ita sepius adolescit, ut fuisse longis secutis wsti 
metur intacta. Ammian. xxviii. 5. The count de Buat, (fist. des 
Peuples de l'Europe, tom. iv. p. 370.) ascribes the fecundity of the 


Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers 

[This explanation (says Malthus) only increases the difficulty. Tt 
places the earth upon the tortoise without informing us upon what 
the tortoise rests, The question arises, what was this inexhaustible 
reservoir of the north whence issued such an incessant torrent of in 
trepid warriors Ido notthink that the solution which Montesquieu 
has given of this grand problem, is admissible. (See Grandeur et 
Dee Romains, c. 16. p. 187 The difficulty disappears if 
we apply a well authenticated and Known fact concerning America, 


ce dts 
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secured the tranquillity of Gaul during the nine subse- 
quent years of the administration of Valentinian.* 
That prudent emperor, who diligently 
practised the wise maxims of Diocletian, diana. 
was studious to foment and excite the 4: D- 371. 
intestine divisions of the tribes of Germany. About the 
middle of the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of 
Lusace and ‘Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were 
occupied by the vague dominion of the Burgundians; 
a warlike and numerous people of the Vandal race,‘ 
whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a powerful 
kingdom, and has finally settled on a flourishing prov- 
ince. ‘The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient 
manners of the Burgundians, appears to have been the 
difference of their civil and ecclesiastical constitution. 
The appellation of Hendinos was given to the king or 
general, and the title of Sinéstus to the high priest, of 
the nation. ‘The person of the priest was sacred, and 
his dignity perpetual; but the temporal government was 
held by avery precarious tenure. If the events of war 
accused the courage or conduct of the king, he was 
immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his subjects 
made him responsible for the fertility of the earth, and 
the regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall 
more properly within the sacerdotal department.* The 
disputed possession of some salt-pits‘ engaged the 
Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent contests; 
the latter were easily tempted, by the secret solicita- 
tions, and liberal offers, of the emperor; and their fab- 
ulous descent from the Roman soldiers, who Irad 
formerly been left to garrison the fortresses of Drusus, 
was admitted with mutual credulity, as it was conducive 
to mutual interest.€ An army of fourscore thousand 
Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine, 
and impatiently required the support and subsidies 
which Valentinian had promised ; but they were amused 
with excuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitless 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. The arms 
and fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked the fury 
of their just resentment: and their massacre of the cap- 
tives served to imbitter the hereditary feud of the Bur- 
gundians and the Alemanni. The inconstancy of a 
wise prince may, perhaps, be explained by some alte- 
ration of circumstances; and, perhaps, it was the 
original design of Valentinian to intimidate, rather 
than to destroy; as the balance of power would have 


The Burgun- 


to the nations of ancient Germany. I mean if we suppose that when 
there was neither war nor famine, the population increased so ra- 
pidly, that it doubled in twenty-five or thirty years. The probability, 
and even the necessity of this supposition, is manifest from the pic 

ture drawn by Tacitus, of the manners and customs of the Germans. 
See Tacit: De Mor. Germanorum, c. 16. 18, 19, 20.) These customs, 
so favourable to an increase of population, and that spirit of enter- 
prise and emigration so fitted to remove the fear of want, present the 
pictute of a state of society endowed with a principle of irresistible 
increase. They show us the inexhaustible source of those armies 
and colonies, whose onset the Roman empire so long sustained, and 
by which at last it fell. Itis not probable that at any time the popu- 
lation of Germany had doubled during two successive periods, or 
even during owe of twenty-five years. The perpetual wars of these 
people, the rude state of agriculture among them, and especially the 
strange custom adopted by many tribes, of surrounding themselves 
with forests, were absolutely opposed tosuch an increase. Probably 
the whole country was at no time well peopled, though often it was 
surcharged with anexcess of population. Bat instead of attempting 
to clear their forests, to drain their marshes, or to render their soil 
capable of supporting an increasing population, it was more agreeable 
to their warlike habits and their restless disposition, to go to other 
countries in seareh of food, of booty, and of glory. (Essai sur le 
principe de Population, voi. i. p. 145 —G.} ' 

¢ Ammian. xxviii.2. Zosimus, |. iv. p. 214. The younger Victor 
mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, nova arma meditari ; 
fingere terrf sen limo simulacra. 

1 Bellicosos et pubis immense viribus affluentes ; et ideo metuendos 
finitimis universis. Ammian. xxviii. 5 ; : 

e Tam always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving 
extraordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes 2 simi- 
lar custom to Egypt; and the Chinese bave imputed itto the T atsin, 
or Romanempire. (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. ti. part l. p 79.) 

f Salinarum finiumque causé Alemannis sepe jurgabant. Am- 
mian. xxviii. 5. Possibly they disputed the possession of the Sala, a 
river which produced salt, and which had been the object of ancient 
contention.” Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57. and Lipsius ad loc. 

« Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem se esse Romanam Burgun- 
dii, sciunt: and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regu- 
lar form. (Oros. |. vii.c. 32.) It is annihilated by the decisive au- 
thority of Pliny, who composed the History of Drusus, and served in 
Germany, (Plin. Secund. EBpist. iii. 5.) within sixty years after the 
death of that hero. Germanorum genera quinque ; Vindili, quorum 
pars Burgundiones, ¥c. Hist. Natur. iv. p. 28.) 
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been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of | 
the German nations. Among the princes of the Ale- 
manni, Macrianus, who, with a Roman name, had | 
assumed the arts of a soldierand a statesman, deserved 
his hatred and esteem. ‘The emperor himself, with a 
light and unencumbered band, condescended to pass 
the Rhine, marched fifty miles into the country, and 
would infallibly have seized the object of his pursuit, 
if his judicious measures had not been defeated by the 
impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards 
admitted to the honour of a personal conference with 
the emperor ; and the favours which he received, fixed 
him, till the hour of his death, a steady and sincere 
friend of the republic." 

The land was covered by the fortifi- 
eations of Valentinian; but the sea- 
coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depre- 
dations of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in 
which we have a dear and domestie interest, escaped 
the notice of Tacitus ; and in the maps of Ptolemy, 
it faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric pe- 
ninsula, and three small islands towards the mouth 
of the Elbe.' This contracted territory, the present 
duchy of Sleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was inca- 
pable of pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of 
Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the 
British island with their language, their laws, 
their colonies; and who so long defended the liberty 
of the north against the arms of Charlemagne.* The 
solution of this difficulty is easily derived from the 
similar manners, and loose constitution, of the tribes 
of Germany: which were blended with each other by 
the slightest accidents of war or friendship. ‘The sit- 
uation of the native Saxons disposed them to embrace 
the hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates ; 
and the success of their first adventures would natur- 
ally excite the emulation of their bravest countrymen, 
who were impatient of the gloomy solitude of their 
woods and mountains. Every tide might float down 
the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and 
intrepid associates, who aspired to behold the unboun- 
ded prospect of the ocean, and to taste the wealth and 
luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem probable, 
however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the 
Saxons were furnished by the nations dwelt 
along the shores of the Baltic. ‘They 
arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits 
of naval war; but the difficulty of issuing thr 
the northern columns of Hercules,! (which, duri 
several months of the year, are obstructed with ice, 
confined their skill and courage within the limits of 
a spacious lake. The rumour of the successful arma- 


The Saxons. 


and 


who 


posse SSe d 


ments which sailed from the mouth of the Elbe, 
would soon provoke them to cross the narrow isth- 
mus of Sleswig, and to launch their vessels on the 


great sea. The various troops of pirates and adven- 
turers, who fought under the same standard, were in- 
sensibly united into a permanent society, at first of 
rapine, and afterwards of government. A _ military 
coufederation was gradually moulded. into a national 
body, by the gentle operation of marriage and consan- 
guinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the al- 
liance, accepted the name and laws, of the Saxons. 





h The wars and negotiations, relative tothe Burgundians and Als 
manni, are distinctly related by Ammianus Marcellinus. (xxviii, 5. 
xxix. 4.Xxx.3.) Orosius, (1. vii. ¢. 32.) and the Chronicles of Jeroin | 
and Cassiodorus, fix some dates, and add some circumstances | 

i Eos Tov suyeve Tes Kiuipsnns weprownew Saboves. Atthe northern | 
extremity of the peninsula, (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 
27.) Ptolemy fixes the remnantof ‘\e Cimbri. He fills the interval 
between the Sarons and the Ci: sri with six obscure tribes. who | 
were united as early as the sixth century, under the national appel 
lation of Danes. See Cluver. German. Antiq. I. iii. ¢. 21, 22, 23, 

k M. D’Anville (Etablissement des Etats de l'Europe, &c. p. 19 
26.) bas marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charslemagne 

1 The fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or even to 
approach, the Sound, (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the co 
lumns of Hercules,) and the naval enterprize was never resumed. 
(Tacit. de Moribus German. c. 34.) The knowledge which the Ro- | 
mans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic, (c, 44, 45.) was ob- 
tained by their land journcys in search of amber. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| Militaires, tom. ii 


Cnarp. XXV. 


If the fact were not established by the most unques- 
tionable evidence, we should appear to abuse the ere- 
dulity of our readers, by the description of the ves- 
sels in which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in 
the waves of the German Ocean, the British Channel, 
and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but the 
sides and upper works consisted only of wicker, with 


a covering of strong hides.™ In the course of their 


| slow and distant navigations, they must always have 


been exposed to the danger, and very frequently tothe 
misfortune, of shipwreck; and the naval annals of 
the Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts 
of the losses which they had sustained on the coasts of 
Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of the pirates 
braved the perils both of the sea and of the shore: 
their skill was confirmed by the habits of enterprise ; 
the meanest of their mariners was alike capable of 
handling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a 
vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of 
« tempest, which concealed their design, and dispers- 
ed the fleets of the enemy." After they had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces of the 
west, they extended the scene of their depredations, 
and the most sequestered places had no reason to 
presume on their security. ‘The Saxon boats drew 
little water, that they could easily proceed fourscore 

the rivers; their weight 
, that they were transported on 


so 


or a hundred miles up it 
| 


oTes 
was so inconsideral ' 
wagons from one river to another; and the pirates 


who had entered the mouth of the Seine, or of the 
Rhine, might descend, with the rapid stream of the 
Rhone, into the Mediterranean. 

Under the reign of Valentinian, the po 


maritime provinces of Gaul were afflic- 
ted by the Saxons: a military count was stationed for 
the defence of the sea-coast, or Armorican limit; and 
that officer, who found his strength, or his abilities, 
unequal to the task, implored the assistance of Seve- 
rus, master-general of the infantry. ‘The Saxons, sur- 
rounded and outnumbered, were forced to re linquish 
their spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and 
robust youth to serve in the imperial armies. ‘They 
stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat ; and the 
condition was readily granted by the Roman general ; 
who meditated an act of perfidy,® imprudent as it was 


inhuman, while a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, 
to revert ge the fate of his countrymen. The prema- 


ture eagerness of the infantry, who were secretly pos- 
ted inadeep valley, betrayed the 

they would perhaps have fallen the victims of their 
own treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, alarm- 


ed by the noise of the combat, had not hastily advan- 


ambusecade ; and 


ced t ») extricate their companions, and to overwhelm 
the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, to 
shed their blood in the amphitheatre: and the orator 


Symmachns complains, that twenty-nine of those des- 
perate savages, by strangling themselves with their 
own hands, had disappointed the amusement of the 
public. Yet the polite and philosophic citizens of 
Rome were impressed with the deepest horror, when 
they were informed, that the Saxons consecrated to 
the gods the tythe of their Auman spoil ; and, that 


m Quin et Aremoricus Piratam Sazena tractus,— 
Sperahat; cui pelle salum fulcare Britannum 
Ludus ; et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo 
Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 
The genius of Cwaar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, 
but light, vessels, which were likewise used by the natives of Britain. 
Comment. de Bell. Civil. i. 51. and Guichardt, Nouveaux Memoires 
p. 41, 42 The British veesela would now aston 
jah the genius of Cesar. 

n The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in 
Sidonius Apollinaris, (1. viii. epicst. 6, p. 223. edit. Sirmond,) and the 
hest commentary inthe Abbé du Ros. (Hist Critique de la Monar 
chie Francoise, &c. tom. i. 1. i. ¢. 16. 148—153. See likewise p 
77, 78. 
© Ammian (xxviii. 5 
robbers; and Urosius (1 


Pp 
justifies this breach of faith to pirates and 
vil. c. 32.) more clearly expresses their real 


| guilt ; virtute atque agilitate terribiles, 


Cuap. XXV. 


they ascertained by lot the objects of the barbarous 
sacrifice.” 
I. Britain. Il. The fabulous colonies of Egyp- 
The Scots and tians and Trojans, of Scandinavians, 
ian and Spaniards, which flattered the 
pride and amused the credulity, of our rude ancestors, 
have insensibly vanished in the light of science and 
philosophy.*| The present age is satisfied with the 
simple and rational opinion, that the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled from the 
adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 
to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memo- 


ry of a Celtic origin was distinetly preserved, in the | 


perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, and 
of manners:-and the peculiar characters of the Brit- 


ish tribes might be naturally ascribed to the influence | 


of accidental and local circumstances." The Romap 
province was reduced tothe state of civilized and 
peaceful servitude: the rights of savage freedom 
were contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. 
The inhabitants of that northern region were divided, 
as early as the reign of Constantine, between the 
two great tribes of the Scots and of the Picts,* who 
have since experienced a very different fortune. The 
power, and almost the memory, of the Picts have 
been extinguished by their successful rivals ; and the 
Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an in- 
dependent kingdom, have multiplied by an equal and 
voluntary union, the honours of the English name. 
The hand of nature had contributed to mark the an- 
cient distinction of the Scots and Picts. The former 
were the men of the hills, and the latter those of the 
plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may be Con- 
sidered as a level and fertile country, which, even in 
a rude state of tillage, was capable of producing a 


considerable quantity of corn ; and the epithet of crutt- | 


nich, or wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt, or envy, 
of the carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of the 
earth might introduce a more accurate separation of 
property, and the habits of a sedentary life; but the 
los of arms and rapine was still the ruling passidn 
of the Picts ; and their warriors who stripped them- 


selves for a day of. battle, were distinguished, in the | 
eyes of the Romans, by the strange fashion of paint- 


ing their naked bodies with gaudy colours and fantas- 
tic figures. 
ly rises into wild and barren hills, which scarcely re- 
pay the toil of the husbandman, and are most profita- 
bly used for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders 
were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and 
hunters; and, as they seldom were fixed to any per- 
manent habitation, they acquired the expressive name 
of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said to be 
equivalent to that of wanderers or vagrants. The in- 


p Symmachus (I. ii. epist. 46.) still presumes to mention the sacred 
names of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, 
might condemn, (1. viii. epist. 6.) with Jess inconsistency, the human 
sacrifices of the Saxons 

q In the beginning of the last century, the learned Camden was 
obliged to undermine, with respectful scepticism, the Romance of Bru- 
tus the Trojan ; 
the daugiter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet! am in- 
formed, that some champions of the Milesian colony may still be 
found among the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
with their present condition, grasp at any visions of their past or fu 
ture glory. 


r Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law, Agricola, might remark the | 


German or Spanish complexion of some British tribes. But it was 
their suber, deliberate opiuion: “In universum tamen wstimanti Gal- 
los vicinum solum occupdsse credibile est. Eorum sacra deprehen- 
das ... sermo haud multum diversns.” (in Vit. Agricol.c. xi.) Caesar 
had observed their common religion ; (Comment. de Bell. Gallico, vi. 
13.) and in his time the emigration from the Belgic Gaul was a re- 
cent, or at least an historical, event. (v. 10.) Camden, the British 
Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine antiquities. (Britan- 
nia, vol. i. Introduction, p. ii.—xxxi.) 

s Inthe dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have 
chosen for my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom 
their birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that office. See 
Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. of the Caledoni 
ans, by Dr, John Macpherson, London, 1768, in 4to.; and, Intreduction 


to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macpherson, | 


Esq. London, 1773, in 4to., third edition. Dr. Macpherson was a mi 
nister in the Isle of Sky : and it isa circumstance honourable for the 
— age, that a work replete with erudition and criticism, should 
1ave been composed in the most remote of the Hebrides. 
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The western part of Caledonia irregular- | 


who is now buried, in silent oblivion, with Scota, | 
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| habitants of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh 
| supply of food in the waters. The deep lakes and 
| bays which intersect their country are plentifully stor- 
'ed with fish; and they gradually ventured to cast 
| their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of 
| the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the west- 
ern coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and 
| improved their skill ; and they acquired, by slow de- 
grees, the art, or rather the habit, of managing their 
| boats in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their 
| nocturnal course by the light of the well known-stars. 
The two bold headlands of Caledonia almost touch 
the shores of a spacious island, which obtained from 
its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Green; and 
has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of 
Erin, or Ierne, or Ireland. It is probable, that in 
some remote period of antiquity, the fertile plains of 
Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots: and that 
the strangers of the north, who had dared to encoun- 
ter the arms of the legions, spread their conquests 
over the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
island. It is certain, that, in the declining age of the 
| Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland and the Isle of Man, 
were inhabited by the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, 
who were often associated in military enterprise, were 
deeply affected by the various accidents of their mu- 
tual fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradi- 
tion of their common name and origin: and the mis- 
sionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused the light 
of christianity over North Britain, established the vain 
opinion, that their Irish countrymen were the natural, 
as well as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The 
loose and obscure tradition has been preserved by the 
venerable Bede, who scattered some rays of light over 
the darkness of the eighth century. On this slight 
foundation, an huge superstructure of fable was grad- 
‘ually reared, by the bards, and the monks ; two orders 
of men, who equally abused the privilege of fiction. 
The Scottish nation, with mistaken pride, adopted 
their Trish genealogy: and the annals of a long line 
of imaginary kings have been adorned by the fancy of 
Boethius, and the classic elegance of Buchanan.' 
Six years after the death of Constan- 
tine, the destructive inroads of the Britain. 
| Scots and Picts required the presence of 4- D- 343-366. 
his youngest son, who reigned in the western empire. 
Constans visited his British dominions: but we may 
form some estimate of the importance of his achieve- 
ments, by the language of panegyric, which celebrates 
only his triumph over the elements, or, in other words, 
the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the 
port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich." The 
calamities which the afflicted provincials continued to 
| experience, from foreign war and domestic tyranny, 
were aggravated by the feeble and corrupt administra- 
tion of the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient 
relief which they might obtain from the virtues of Ju- 
lian, was soon lost by the absence and death of their 


Their invasion of 


| t The Trish degcent of the Scots has been revived, in the Inet mo- 
ments of its decay, and strennously supported by the Rev. Mr. Whi- 
taker. (Hist. of Manchester, vol. i. p. 430, 431 ; and Genuine History 
of the Britons asserted, &c. p. 154—293.) Vet he acknowledges, 1. 
That the Scots of Ammianus Marcellinus (A. D. 340.) were alréady 
| settled in Caledonia; and that the Roman authors do not afford any 
| hints of their emigration from dnother country. 2. That all the ac- 
counts of such emigrations, which have heen saserted or received, by 
Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries, (Buchanan, 
Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, &c.) are totally fabulous. 3. That 
| three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy, (A. D. 150.) 
| were of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Cale- 
donian princes, of the house of Fingal, acquired and possessed the 
| monarchy of Ireland. After these concessions, the remaining differ- 
| ence between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries is minute and ob- 
scure. The genuine history, which he produces, of a Fergus, the 
cousin of Ossian, who was transplanted (A. D. 320.) from Ireland to 
| Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supplement to the Erse poetry ; 
| and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester. a monk of the 
fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious 
antiquarian has tempted him to forget the nature of a question, 
which he so vehemently debates. and so absolutely decides. 

«a Hyeme tumentes ac seviertes undas caledstis Oceani gub remis 
vestris ; . .. insperatam imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. Ju- 
lius Pirmicus Maternas de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 464. edit. Gronov. 
ad — Minuc. Fel. See Tillemont, (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 336. 
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benefactor. The sums of gold and silver which had 
been painfully collected, or liberally transinitted, for 
the payment of the troops, were intercepted by the 
avarice of the commanders; discharges, or, at least, 
exemptions, from the military service were publicly 
sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were injurious- 
ly deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, pro- 
voked them to frequent desertion ; the nerves of disci- 
pline were sdentl and the highways were infested 
with robbers. The oppression of the good, and the 
impunity of the wicked, equally contributed to diffuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt; 
and every ambitious subject, every desperate exile, 
might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting the 
weak and distracted government of Britain. ‘The hos- 
tile tribes of the north, who detested the pride and 
power of the king of the world, suspended their domestic 
feuds, and the barbarians of the land and sea, the Scots, 
the Picts, and the Saxons, spread themselves,with rapid 
and irresistible fury, from the wall of Antoninus to th: 
shores of Kent. Every production of art and 
every, object of convenience or luxury, which they 


were incapable of creating by labour, or procuring by | 


trade, was accumulated in the rich and fruitful prov- 
ince of Britain.’ A philosopher may deplore the eter- 
nal discord of the human race, but he will confess, 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational provocation 
than the vanity of conquest. From the age of Con- 
stantine to that of the Phantagenets, this rapacious spi- 
rit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledo- 
nians: but the same people, whose generous humani- 
ty seems to inspire the songs of Ossian, was disgrac- 
ed by a savage ignorance of the virtues of peace, and 
of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours have 
felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations 
of the Scots and Picts ;* and a valiant tribe of Caledo- 
nia, the Attacotti,* the enemies, and afterwards the 
soldiers, of Valentinian, are accused, by an eye-witness, 
of delighting in the taste of human flesh. When they 
hunted in the woods for prey, it is said, that they at- 
tacked the shepherd rather than his flock; and that 
they curiously selected the most delicate aud brawny 
parts both of males and females, which they prepared 
for their horrid repasts.° If. in the ne ighb urhood of 
the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race 


of eannibals had really existed, we may contemplate, | 


in the period of the Scottish history, the opposite ex- 
tremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflections 
tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas; and to encour- 
age the pleasing hope, that New Zealand may pro- 
duce, in some future age, the Hume of the southern 
hemisphere. 


F Every messenger who escaped across 
or e 


Restoration 
Britain by 
'T heodosius. 


slancholy ¢ al 17 tidings to the 
A.D. 7370, ™ lancholy and alarming tidings t 


ears of Valentinian; and the emperor 
was soon informed, that the two military commanders 
of the province had been surprised and cut off by the 
barbarians. Severus, count of the do was 
hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled, by the 
court of Treves. The representations of Jovinus ser- 
ved only to indicate the greatness of the evil; and, after 


mestics, 


x Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious passage 
has eseaped the diligence of our British antiquaries. , 

y The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the 
lights, &ec. of the stranger. See Dr. Blair's Dissertation on Ossian, 
vol. ii. p. 343. and Mr. Macpherson's Introduction, p. 242—2R6. 

z Lord Littleton has circumstantially related, (History of Henry 
If. vol. i. p. 182.) and Sir David Dairymple has slightly mentioned; 
(Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69.) a barbarous inroad of the Scots 
ata time (A. D. 1137) when law, religion, and society, must have 
softened their primitive manners 

a Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Camden 
(Introdaet. p. clii.) has restored their true name in the textof Je 


rom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jerom had seen in Gaul, were 
afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum. (Notitia, 8. viii. xxxix 
xl.) 


b Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia viderim Attacottos (or Sco 
tos) gentem Britannicam humanis vesci carnibus; et cum per silvas 


porcorum greges, et armentorum pecudumque reperiant, pastorum | 


et has solas ciborum 
tom, i. p 


nates et feminarum papillas solere abscindere ; 
delicias arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom, 
whose veracity | find no reason to question 


‘ae 


THE DECLIN 


nature, | 


the British channel, conveyed the most | 
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a long and serious consultation, the defence, or rather 
| the recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to the abilities 
|} of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that gen- 
eral, the father of a line of emperors, have been cele- 
brated, with peculiar complacency, by the writers of the 
age : but his real merit deserved their applause; and his 
| nomination was received, by the army and province, as 
a Sure presage of approaching victory. He seized the 
favourable moment of navigation, and securely landed 
the numerods and veteran bands of the Heruli, and 
Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In his march 
from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated sevy- 
eral parties of the barbarians, released a multitude of 
captives, and, after distributing to his soldiers a small 
portion of the spoil, established the fame of disinte- 
| rested justice, by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The of London, who 
| had almost despaired of their safety, threw open their 
gra 1s Theodosius had obtained from the 
court of Treves the imp of military lieu- 
tenant, and a civil governor, he executed, with wisdom, 
and vigour, the laborious ta of the deliverance of 
Britain. The vagrant soldiers were recalled to their 
standard; an edict of dispelled the public 
japprehensions; and his cheerful example alleviated 
ithe rigour of martial d The seattered 
desultory warfare of the barbarians, who infested the 
land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal 
victory ; but the prudent spirit, and 

consummate art, of the Roman general, 

were displayed in the operations of two campaigns, 
which successively rescued every part of the provines 
from the hands of a cruel andrapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities, and the security of the fortifi- 
cations, were diligently restored, by the paternal care 
of Theod: who with astrong hand confined the 
ltrembling Caledonians to the northern 


citizens 


t “* rn 
tes; and as soon 


rtant aid a 


| 
Si 


amnesty 





. ! 1 
iscipiine. and 


A.D 


MWe and 309 


silos: 
angle of the 
|island ; and perpetuated, by the name and settlement ot 
| the new province of Valentia, the glories of the reign of 
| Valentinian.* The voice of poetry and panegyric may 
ladd, perhaps with some degree of truth, that the un- 
|} known regions of Thule were stained with the blood of 
| the Picts; that the oars of Theodosins dashed the waves 
| of the Hyperborean ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys 
| were the scene of his naval victory over the Saxon pi- 
rates.* He left the province with a fair, as well as splen- 
did, reputation: and was immediately promoted to the 
rank of master-general of the cavalry, by a prince, who 
could applaud, without envy, the merit of his ser- 
vants. In the important station of the Upper Dan- 
lube, the e nqueror of Britain checked and defeated 


| the armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen 
to suppress the revolt of Africa. 

lll. The prince who refuses to be It 

ithe judge, instructs his pe ople to con- 7, a Re 
sider him as the ace: mplic , ol bis min- manus 
ister The military command of Afri- A. D. 266, &e 
ea had been long exercised by count Romanus, and his 
abilities were not inadequate to his station: but, as 
sordid interest was the sole motive of his conduct, he 


acted, on most oceasions, as if he had been the enemy 
of the province, and the friend of the barbarians of the 
desert. ‘The three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, 
and Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, had 
were obliged, for the 


. 


long constituted a federal union, 


c Ammianus has concisely represented (xx. 1. xxvi. 4. xxvii. 5 
xxviii. 3.) the whole series of the British war 
4 Horrescit ratibus ....impervia Thule 
Ilie nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone secutus, 
| Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibhus undas 
Claudian, in tii. Cons. Honorli, ver. 53, &c. 


——Maduerunt Saxone fuso 
Orcades : incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 
| In iv. Cons. Hon. ver.31, &c 
See likewise Pacatus. (in Panegyr. Vet. xii.5.) But it is not easy to 
appreciate the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor Compare 
the British victories of Bolanus (Statius, Silv. v. 2.) with his real cha 
jracter. (Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. c. 16 
e Ammianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legiti 
mum, &c. Leptis and Sabrata are long since ruined ; but the city of 
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first time, to shut their gates against a hostile inva- 
sion; several of their most honourable citizens were 


surprised and massacre d; the villx ges, and even the stb- | 


urbs, were pillaged; and the vines and fruit-trees of 
that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious sav- 
ages of Getulia. The unhappy provincials implored 
the protection of Romanus; but they soon foufid thi ut | 
their military a was not less cruel and rapacious 
than the barbarians. As they were incapable of furnish- 
ing the four es camels, and the exorbitant pre- 


seut, which he required, before he would march to the | 
assistance of Tripoli, his demand was equivalent to a| 
and he might justly be accused as the author of | 


refusal, 
the public calamity. 
cities, they nominated two de puties, 


In the annual assembly of the three 
to lay at the feet 


of Valentinian the customary offering of a gold victo- 
ry; and to accompany this tribute, of duty, rather 
than of gratitude, with their humble complaint, that 
they were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their 
governor. If the severity of Valentinian had been 
rightly directed, it would have fallen on the guilty 
head Romanus. But the count, long exercised in 


the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift and trusty 
messenger to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, 
master of the offices. The wisdom of the imperial | 
council was deceived by artifice; and their honest in| 
dignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the 
repetition « f complaint had been justified by the repeti- 
tion of pu misfortunes, the notary Palladius was 
sent from the court of Treves, to examine the state of 
Africa, and the conduct of Romanus. The rigid im- 
partiality of Palladius was easily disarmed: he was 
to reserve for himself a part of the public 
isure, which he brought with him for the payment 
troops; and from the moment that he con- 
his own guilt, could no longer refuse to 
innocence and merit of the count. The 
the Tripolitans was declared to be false and 
ind Palladius himself was sent back from 
Africa, with t 1 


to dl 
ver and prosecute the 


blie 


te mpted 
tre 


of the was 


scious of he 
attest the 
charge of 
frivolous ¢ 
'T'reves to aspecial ec 


1uthors of 


mmissi 
this impious ec 


the representatives of the sovereign. 


n SC O- 


nSpi- 

His 
managed with so much dexterity and 
: citizens of Leptis, who 


racy against 
bnquirtes were 


success, that he compe lled the 


had sustained a recent siege of « ight days, to contradict 
the truth of their own deerees, and to censure the be- 
haviour of their own deputies. \ bloody sentence was 
pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash and head- 
strong cruelty of Valentinian. The president of 
Tripoli, who had presumed to pity the distress of the 


province, Was pu bliely executed at 
cruished citizens were put to death. 
of the 


were cu 


the accomplices 
rues of two others 
by the express ord of the emperor. 
elated by impunity, and irritated by resist- 
mtinued in the military command ; till 


as 


imaginary fraud; and the t 
t ont. r 


Romanus, 
ance, was still ¢ 


the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to join the 
rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor.‘ 
Revolt of Firmas His father Nabal w me of the richest 
A. D. 372 and most powerful of the Moorish prin- 
ces, who acknowledeed the supre macy of R mie. But 
as he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was 
eagerly disputed; and Zamm 4 one of his sons, was 
slain in a domestic oarrel by his brother Firmus. 
The implacable zeal, w vith which Romanus prosecuted 
the legal reveng: f this murder, could be ascribed 
only to a motive of avarice, or personal hatred ; but, on 
this occasion, his claims were just, his influence was 


we id Firmus clearly understood, that he must 


either present his neck to the executioner, or appeal 


ighty, at 


from the sentence of the imperial consistory, to his 
Oen, the native country of Apuleius, still flourishes under the pro 
vincial denomination of Tripoli. See Cellarius, (Geograph. Anti- 
qua, tom. ii. part iL p. 8&1 D'Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. | 
ii, p. 71, 72.) and Marmol. (Afrique, tom. ii. p. 562 

Ammian. xviii. 6. Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p 
25. 676.) has discussed the chronological difficulties of the history of 
count Romanus 
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}word, and- to the people.t He was received as the 
deliverer of his country ; and, as soon as it appeared 
that Romanus was formidable only to a submissive 
province, the tyrant of Africa became the objeet of 
universal contempt. ‘The ruin of Cesarea, which was 
| plundered and burnt by the licentious barbarians, con- 
vinced the refractory cities of the danger of resistance; 
| the power of Firmus was established, at Jeast in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; and it seemed 
to be his only doubt, whether he should assume the 
diadem of a Moorish king, or the purple of a Roman 
emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy Africans 
soon discovered, -that, in this rash insurrection, they 
had not sufficiently consulted their own strength, 
or the abilities of their leader. Before he could 
procure any certain intelligence, that the emperor of 
the west had fixed the choice of a general, or that a 
fleet of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly infoétmed, that the great 
Theodosius, with a small band of vete- 
rans, had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, 
on the African coast; and the timid 
usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtueand military 
genius. ‘Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the 
| use of those arts, which, in the same country, and ina 
similar situation, had formerly been practised by the 
crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, by an ap- 
parent submission, the vigilance of the Roman general ; 
to seduce the fidelity of his troops ; and to protract the 
duration of the war, by suceessively engaging the in- 
| dependent tribes of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or 
to protect his flight. Theodosius imitated the example, 
and obtained the success, of his predecessor Metellus. 
When ae in the character of a suppliant, accused 
his own rashness, and humbly solicited the clemency 
of the ome ror, the lieutenant of Valentinian received 
and dismissed him with a friendly embrace; but he 
diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance ; nor could he be persuaded, by 
the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an instant, the 
operations of an active war. A dark conspiracy was 
detected by the penetration of ‘Theodosius; and he sat- 
isfied, witho : much reluctance, the public indignation, 
which he had secretly excited. Several of the guilty 
ace om plic es of Firmus were abandoned, according to 
ancient custom, to the tumult of a milit< iry exec ution ; ; 
many more, by the amputation of both their heads. 
eontinued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror ; 
the hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear; 
and the fear of the Roman soldiers was mingled with 
respectful admiration. Amidst the boundless plains 
of Getulia, and the innumerable valleys of mount 
\tlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Fir- 
mus: and if the usurper could have tired the patience 
| of his antagonist, he would have secured his person in 


Theodosius re- 
covers Africa, 


A. D. 373. 





the de pth of some remote solitude, and expected the 
| hopes of a future"revolution. He was subdued by the 
perseverance of Theodosius; who had formed an in- 


— le determination, that the war should end 
by the death of 


only 
and that every nation of 
Africa, which presumed to support his cause, should 
be involved in his ruin. At the head of a small body 
of troops, which seldom exceeded three thousand five 
hundred men, the Roman general advanced, with a 
steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the 
heart of a country, where he was sometimes attacked 
by armies of twenty thousand Moors. The boldness 
of his charge dismayed the. irregular barbarians; they 
were disconcerted by his seasonable and orderly re- 
treats; they were continually baffled by the unknown 
resources of the military art; and they felt and confessed 
| the just superiority which was assumed by the leader 


the tyrant; 


g¢ The chronology of Ammianas is loose and obscure : and Orosius 

|. vil. c. 33. p. S31. edit. Havercamp.) seems to place the revolt of 

Firmus after the deaths of Valentinian and Valens. Tillemont (Hist. 

des Emp. tom, v. p. 691.) endeavours to pick his way. The patient 

| and sure-footed mule of the Alps may betrusted in the most slippery 
{| paths. 
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of a civilized nation. When Theodosius entered 
extensive dominions of Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, 


the haughty savage required, in words of defiance, his | 


name, and the object of his expedition. ‘I am,” re- 
plied the stern and disdainful count, ** I am the general 
of Valentinian, the lord of the worid ; who has sent me 
hither to pursue and punish a desperate robber. Deliver 
him instantly into my hands ;-and be assured, that if 


sovereign, thou, and the pe ople | over whom thon reign- 
est, shall be utterly e xtirpated.”’ As soon as .gmazen 
was satisfied that his e nemy had strength and resolu- 
tion to execute the fatal menace, he consented to pur- 
chase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty 
fugitive. The guards that were placed to secure the 
person of Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of escape ; 
and the Moorish tyrant, after wine. had extinguished 
the sense of dange r, disappointe d the insulting triumphs 
of the Romans, by strangling himself in the night. 
His dead body, the only present which Igmazen could 
offer to the conqueror, was care lessly thrown upon a 
camel; and Theodosius, leading back his victorious 
troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest acclama- 
tions of joy and loyalty." 
Sle te exccated Atrica had been lost by the vices of 
at Carthage, Romanus; it was restored by the virtues 

A. D. 376 Theodosius: and our curiosity may 
be usefully directed to the inquiry of the resp: ctive 
treatment which the two generals received from the 
imperial court. ‘The authority of count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of eavalry ; 
and he was committed to safe and honourable 
till the end of the war. His erimes were proved by 
the most authentic evidence ; and the public expected, 
with some impatience, the decree of severe justice. 
But the partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes 
encouraged him to challenge his legal judges, to ol 
repeated delays for the purpose of peers a 
of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty 
conduct by the additional guilt of frau id and forgery. 
About the same time, the restorer of Britain and Africa, 
on a vague suspicion that his name and services we 
superior to the rank of a subject, was ignominiously 
beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no longer reigned ; 
and the death of The as well as the > impunity 
of Romanus, may justly be imputec d to the arts of the 
ministers who abused the confidence, and deceived the 
inexperienced youth, of his sons.' 

If the geographical accuracy 
mianus had been fortunately 
on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should have 
traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic 
footsteps of his march. | But the tedious enumeration 
of the unknown and unioteresting tribes of Africa may 
be reduced to the general remark, that they all 
of the swarthy r race of the Moors 
back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian 


the 


ytain 


crowd 


odosius, 


of Am- 


be stowed 


State of Africa 


were 


the 


provinces, the country, as they have since been termed | 


and that, as the 
Africa, the boundary of civil- 


by the Arabs, of dates and of locusts,* 
Roman power declined in 
ized manners and 
tracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, the 
vast and inhospitable desert of the south extends above 
a thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. The an- 
cients, who had a very faint and imperfect knowledge 
of the great peninsula of Africa, were sometimes 
tempted to believe, that the torrid zone must ever re- 


main destitute of inhabitants:' and they sometimes 


bh Ammian. xxix. 5. “he text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto 
pages) is broken and corrupted; and the narrative is perplexed by 
the want of chronological and geographical land-marke. 


i Ammianus, xxviii. 4. Orosius, }. vii. c. 33. p. 551, 552. Jerom 
in Chron. p. 187. 
k Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi de Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 72—83 


has traced a curious picture of the people and the country; which 
sre more minutely described in the Afrique de Marmol, tom. iii. p 
1—534 

| ‘I'Wis uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced by the improve 
ments of ancient geography. from forty-five to twenty-four, or even 
sixteen, degrees of latitude. Scea 
Robertson, Hist. of America, vol. i 
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the 


| rable 
thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible | 


| tensive plans of government, or cong 


custody ' 


; that they inhabited | 


cultivated land was insensibly con- | 


learned and judicious note of Dr. 
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abused their fancy by filling the vacant space with 
headlegs men, or rather monsters ;™ with horned and 
cloven-footed satyrs;" with fabulous cent: 1urs ;° and 
with human pygmies, who w: age da bold and doabtfal 
warfare against the cranes.P Carthage would have 
trembled at the strange intelligence, that the countries, 
on either side of the equator, were filled with innume- 
nations, who differed only in their colour from 
the ordinary appearance of the human species; and 
the subjects of the Roman empire might have anxiously 
expected, that the swarms of barbarians, which issued 
from the north, would soon be encountered from the 
south by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce, and 
equally formidable. These gloomy terrors would in- 
deed have been dispelled by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character of their African enemies. The 
inaction of the negroes does net seem to be the effect, 
either of their virtue, or of their pusillanimity. ‘They 

indulge, like the rest of mankind, their passions and 


appetites; and the adjacent tribes are engaged in fre- 
quent acts of hostility.4 But their rude ignorance has 


never invented any effectual weapons of defence, or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any ex- 
1 ; and the ob- 
vious inferiority of their mental faculties has been dis- 
covered and abused by the nations of the temperate 


vest 


zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked 
from the coast of Guinea, never to return to their native 
untry; but they are embarked in chains :" and this 


n, which, in the of two centu- 


furnished 


constant emigrat! 


ries, might have 


Space 
armies to overrun the globe, 


accuses the guilt of Europe, and the weakness of 
Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty, which jy. pay Exc 
saved the army of Jovian, had been The Persian war 
faithfully executed on the side of the “4 D, 365 —378 
Romans; and as they had solemnly renounced the 
sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, those 
tributary kingdoms were exposed, without protection, 
to the arms of the Persian monarch.* Sapor entered 
the Armenian territories at the head of a formidable 
host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war 
and negociation, and to consider falsehood and perjury 


il policy. He 


the prude nt and m o- rate c onduet of 


as the most powerful 
affected to praise 


nstruments of reg 





the king of nama nia; and the unsuspicious ‘Tiranus 
was persuaded, by the repeated assurances « f insidious 
frie »ndship, to deliver his person into the hands of a 
faithless and cruel enemy. In the midst of a splendid 
entertainment, he was bound in chains of silver, as an 
honour due to the blood of the Arsacides; and after a 

m Intra, 8 der et, vix jam homines et m s semifer 
BR nyes, Satyri, &¢ Pomponius Mela, i. 4. p. 26. edit. Voss. in 
Ry Plin philosophically explains (v 35.) the irregularities of 
nature, whr he had credulousiy admitted. (v. # 

n If the satyr was the Or g-outang, the great human ape, (Buffor 
Hi Nat. tom. xiv. p. 43, &e yne of that species might actually be 
shown alive at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine Yet some 
difficulty will atill remain about the conversation which St. Anthony 

| held with one of these plous savages in the desert of Thebais. (Jerom 
in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom, i. p. 238 

» St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters; whose exist 

ence was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public 


laughed; but his prafect of Egypt had the addregsto send an artful 


preparation, the embalmed corps of ar Hippeocentaur; which was 


preserved almost a century afterwards in the imperial palace See 
Pliny, (Hist. Natur. vil. 3.) and the judicious observations of Fre 
ret. (Memoires de I’ Acad, tom. vii. p. 321, &e.) 

p The fable of the pygmies is as old a8 Homer, (Tliad. ili. 6 The 
pygmies of India and Athiopia were (trispithami) twenty-seven 
inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rame and 
goats) marched in battle array to destroy the cranes’ eggs, aliter 
says Pliny) futuris gregibus non resisti. Thelr houses were built 
of mud, feathers, andegg-shell!s. See Pliny (vi. 35. vil. 2.) and Strabo, 
1. ii. p. 121.) 

, The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voy 


The 


in commerce 


ages describe the present state of nations of the 
sea coast have been polished by Europe and those of 
the inland country have been improved by Moorish colonies 

r Histoire Philosophique et Politique, &c. tom. iv. p. 192. 

«s The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvii 


the negroes 


12 


| Moses of Chorene (I. iii. c. 17. p. 249. and ¢. 34. p. 269.) and Proco 
pius (de Bell. Persico, |. i. c. 5. p. 17. edit. Louvre.) have been con 
sulted; but those historians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the 


same events, and introduce strange stories, must be used with dith 


‘dence and caution 
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short confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecba-| subsided ina vain and tedious negociation. The con- 
tana, he was released from the miseries of life, either | tending parties supported their claims by mutual re- 
by his own dagger, or by that of an assassin. ‘The | proaches of perfidy and ambition ; and it should seem, 
kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a/| that the original treaty was expressed in very obscure 
Persian province; the administration was shared he-| terms, since they were reduced to the necessity of mak- 
tween a distinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; | ing their inconclusive appeal to the partial testimony of 


and Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue the mar- 
tial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who reigned 
in that country by the permission of the emperors, was 
expelled by a superior force ; and, as an insult on the 


majesty of Rome, the king of kings placed a diadem | 


on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras. The city 
of Artogerassa‘ was the only place of Armenia which 
presumed to resist the effort of his arms. The treasure 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice of 
Sapor; but the danger of Olympias, the wife, or wi- 
dow, of the Armenian king, excited the public com- 


passion, and animated the desperate valour of her| 
The Persians were surprised 


subjects and soldiers. 
and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa, by a bold 
and well concerted sally of the besieged. But the 
forces of Sapor were continually renewed and increased ; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted ; 
the strength of the walls yielded to the assault; and 
the proud conqueror, after wasting the rebellious eity 
with fire and sword, led away captive an unfortunate 
queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had been the 
Loatlaed bride of the son of Constantine." Yet if Sa- 
por already triumphed in the easy conquest of two de- 
pendent kingdoms, he soon felt, that a country is un- 
subdued, as long as the minds of the people are actu- 
ated by a hostile and contumacious spirit. ‘The satraps, 
whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first op- 
portunity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, 
and of signalizing their immortal hatred to the Persian 
name. Since the conversion of the Armenians and 
Iberians, those nations considered the christians as the 
favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, of the 
Supreme Being ; the influence of the clergy, over a su- 
perstitious people, was uniformly exerted in the cause 
of Rome ; and as long as the succes 
disputed with those of Artaxerxes the sovereiguty of 
the intermediate provinces, the religious connexion 
always threw a decisive advantage into the seale of 
the empire. A numerous and active party acknowl- 
edged Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sove- 
reign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was deeply 
rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred 
years. By the unanimous consent of the lberians, the 


country was equally divided between the rival princes ; 


and Aspacuras, w ho dwed his diadem to the choice of 
Sapor, was obliged to declare, that his regard for his 
children, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, 
was the only consideration which prevented him from 
openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. The empe- 
ror Valens, who respected the obligations of the treaty, 
and who was apprehensive of involving the east in a 
dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious mea- 
sures, to support the Roman party in the kingdoms of 
Iberia and Armenia. ‘Twelve legions established the 
authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the Cyrus. 
The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arin- 
theus. A powerful army, under the command of count 
‘Trajan, and of Vadomair, king of the Alemanni, fixed 
their camp on the confines of Armenia. But they 
were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; 
and such was the implicit obedience of the Roman ge- 
neral, that they retreated, with exemplary patience, 
under a shower of Persian arrows, till they had clearly 
acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate | 
victory. Yet these appearances of war insensibly | 


t Perhaps Artagera. or Ardis; under whose walls Caius, the | 
grandson of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate | 
above Amida, near one of the sources of the Tigris. See D’Anville, 
Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 106. 

a Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 701.) proves, from 
chronology, that Olympias must have been the mother of Para. 


Vou. IL.—2 T 


sors of Constantine | 


| 


‘ 


the generals of the two nations, who had assisted at the 
negociations.* The invasion of the Goths and Huns, 
which soon afterwards shook the foundations of the 
Roman empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the 
arms of Sapor. But the deelining age, and perhaps 
| the infirmities of the monarch, suggested new maxims 
| of tranquillity and moderation. Hisdeath, 
which happened in the full maturity of a 
reign of seventy years, changed in a moment the court 
and councils of Persia; and their attention was most 
probably engaged by domestic troubles, and the dis- 
tant efforts of a Carmanian war.’ The remembrance 
of ancient injuries was lost in the enjoyment of peace. 
The kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia py treaty of 
were permitted, by the mutual thoughtacit _ peace. 
consent of both empires, to resume their 4--3#4- 
doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the reign of 
Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constanti- 
nople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the for- 
mer reign; and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or 
| even of respect, a splendid present of gems, of silk, and 
of Indian elephants.” 
In the general picture of the affairs of adventures of 
the east, under the reign of Valens, the Para, king of 
adventures of Para form one of the most 4"™enis- 
striking and singular objects. ‘The noble youth, by 
the persuasion of his mother Olympias, had escaped 
through the Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, 
and implored the protection of the emperor of the east. 
| By his tirstd councils, Para was alternately supported, 
and recalled, and restored, and betrayed. The hopes 
|of the Armenians were sometimes raised by the pre- 
| sence of their natural sovereign ; and the ministers of 
| Valens were satisfied, that they preserved the integrity 
|of the public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
assume the diadem and title of king. But they soon 
repented of their own rashness. They were confounded 
by the reproaches and threats of the Persian monarch. 
| They found reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant 
temper of Para himself: who sacrifieed, to the slight- 
est suspicions, the lives of his most faithful servants ; 
and held a secret and disgraceful correspondence with 
| the assassin of his father and the enemy of his country. 
Under the speeious pretence of consulting with the 
emperor on the subject of their common interest, Para 
' was persuaded to descend from the mountains of Ar 
menia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his 
independence and safety to the discretion of a perfidious 
court. The king of Armenia, for such he appeared in 
his own eves and in those of his nation, was received 
with due honours by the governors of the provinces 
through which he passed; but when he arrived at Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under various 
pretences; his motions were watched with respectful 
vigilance, and he gradually discovered that he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed 
his indignation, dissembled his fears, and, after secretly 
| preparing his escape, mounted on horseback with three 
| hundred of hig faithful followers. The officer stationed 
| at the door of his apartment, immediately communica- 


A. D. 380, 


x Ammianus (xxvil. 12. xxix. 1. xxx. 1, 2.) has described the events, 
| without the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Ar- 
| men. |. iii. ¢. 28. p. 261. ¢. 31. p. 266. ¢. 35. p. 271.) affords some ad- 
| ditional facts; but it is extremely difficult to separate truth from fable, 
y Artaxerxes was the successor and brother (the cousin german) of 


| the great Sapor; and the guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, !. 


iv. p. 136. edit. Louvre.) See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86. 
161. The authors of that unequal work have compiled the Sassanian 
dynasty with erudition and diligence ; but it is a preposterous arrange- 
ment to divide the Roman and Oriential accounts into two distinct 
histories. ; 

z Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 22. and Orosius, |. vii. c. 34. Ietum- 
que tam fodus est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nunc (A. D. 4/6.) 
tranquillissimé fruitur. 
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ted his flight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook 
him in the suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, 
to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and danger- 
ous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very 
alarming to a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first 
cloud of arrows that was discharged into the air, they 
retreated with precipitation to the gates of ‘Tarsus. 
After an incessant march of two days and two nights, 
Para and his Armenians reached the banks of the Eu- 
phrates ; but the passage of the river, which they were 
obliged to swim, was attended with some de lay and 
some loss. The country was alarmed; and the two 


roads, which were only separated by an interval of 


three miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers 
on horseback, under the command of a count and a tri- 
bune. 


the accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not 
revealed the danger and the means of escape. <A dark 
and almost impervious path securely conveyed the Ar- 
menian troop through the thicket; and Para had left 


behind him the count and the tribune, while they pa- 
tiently expected his approach along the public high- 


ways. They returned to the imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success; and seriously al- 
leged, that the king of Armenia, who was a skilful 


magician, had transformed himself and his followers, 
and passed before their eyes under a borrowed shape 

After his return to his native kingdom, Para still eon- 
tinued to profess himself the friend and ally of the 
Romans; but the Romans had injured him too deeply 
ever to forgive, and the secret sentence of his death was 
signed in the —— of Valens. The execution of th 
bl ody deed was 
count Trajan ; at d he had the merit of insinuating him- 
self into the confidence of the credulous prince, that he 
might find an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. 
Para was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been 


prepared with all the pomp and sensuality of the east: 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the com- 
pany was already heated with wine; when the count 
retired for an instant, drew his sword, and gave the 
signal of the murder. <A robust and desperate barba- 
rian instantly rushed on the king of Armenia; and 
though he bravely defended his life with the first wea- 
pon that chance offered to his hand, the table of the 
4. D. 374. ‘Mmperial general was stained with the 
royal blood of a guest, and an ally. 

Such were the weak and wicked maxims of the Roman 


administration, that, to attain a doubtful object of poli- 
tical interest, the laws of nations, and the saecr d rishts 


of hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the face of 
the world.* 

V. Tue Dax . During a peaceful interval of thirt 
unk, Conquests helata the Romans secured their Tate 
of Hermanri tiers, and the Goths extended theif do- 
minions. The victories of the great Hermanric,® king 
of the Ostrogoths, and the — noble of the race ot 
the Amali, have been compared, by the enthusiasm of 
his countrymen, to the e xploits of Alex: inder; with 
this singular, and almost incredible, difference, that 
the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being 


supported by the vigour of youth, was displ: iyed with 
glory and success in the extreme period of human life, 

between the age of fourscore and one hundred and ten 
years. The independent tribes were persuaded, or com- 
pelle d, to acknowledge theking of the Ostrogoths as the 
sovereign of the Gothic nation : the chiefs of the Visi- 
goths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assu- 
med the more humble appellation of Judges ; and, among 
those judges, Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus, were 





a See in Ammianus (xxx. 1.) the adventures of Para. Moses of 
Chorene calls him Tiridates; and tells a long, and not improbable, 
story of his son Gnelus; who afterwards made himself popular in 
Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning king, (I. iii. ¢ 
2), dr. p. 253, &c.) 

b The concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanric, 
gorems to be one of the valuable fragments which Jornandes (¢ 
borrowed from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus 
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Para must have yielded to superior force, if 


sommitted to the subtle prude nee of 
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the most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well 
as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. These 
domestic conquests, which increased the military power 
of Hermanric, enlarged ambitious He 
invaded the adjacent countries of the north ; and twelve 
considerable nations, whose limits cannot 
be accurately dé fined, succe ssively yielde d to the 
periority of the Gothic arms:* The Heruli, who inha- 
bited the marshy lands near the lake Meotis, were 
renowned for their strength and agility ; and the assis- 


his de slgns, 


names and 


Su- 


tance of their light infantry was eagerly solicited, and 
highly esteemed, in all the wars of the barbarians. 
But the active spirit of the Heruli was subdus d by the 
slow and st ady pe rseverance ot the Goths; and, after 
a bloody action, in which the king was slain, the re- 
mains of that warlike tribe became a useful accession 
to the camp ot Hermanric. He then marched a alnst 
the Venedi; unskilled in the use of arms, and fo rmida- 
ble only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent 
of the plains « f modern Poland. ‘The victorious Goths, 
who were not inferior in numbers, pr vailed in the 
coutest, by the decisive advantages of exercise and 
discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, the 
conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the 
confines of Fstii:* an ancient people, whose name 
is still preserved in the province of Estho The se 
distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were supported 
by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade of 
amber, and consecrated by the = culiar worship of the 
mother of the gods. But the searcity of tron blige d 
the Avstian warriors to content themselves with wooden 
clubs; and the reduction of that we althy country is as 
cribed* to the prudence, rather than to the arms, of 
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i The editic Jornandes, p. 642.) exhibits the name of 
Eatri. But reason and the Ambrosian MS ed the A atii, 
whose manners and situation are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus 
(Germania, ¢. 45.) 

e Ammianus (rxxi. 3 in 
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f Valens docetur relationibus Ducum, gentem Gothorum, ea 
tempestate intactam ideoque savissimam, conspirantem in unum, ad 
pervadendam parari collimitia Thraciarum Ammian. xxvi. 6, 

c M. de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. v » 332.) bas 
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They marched with the proud confidence, that their 
invincible valour would decide the fate of the Roman 

ipire; and the provinces of ‘Thrace groaned under 
au weight of the barbarians, who displ: ryed the inso- 
lence of masters, and the licentiousness of enemies. 
But the intemperance which gratified their appetites, 
retarded their progress; and before the Goths could 
receive any certain intelligence of the defeat and death 
of Proe oplus, they y perce ived, by the hostile state of 
the country, that the civil and military powers were 
resumed by his successful rival. A chain of posts and 
fortifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented 
their retreat, and intercepted their subsistence. ‘The 
fierceness of the barbarians was tamed and suspended 
by hunger; they indignantly threw down their arms 
at the feet of the cone jueror, Ww ho offered them food and 
chains; the numerous captives were distributed in all 


the cities of the east; and the provineials, who were 
soon familiarized with their savage appearance, ven- 
tured, by degrees, to measure their own strength with 
these formidable adversaries, whose name had so long 
been the object of their terror. The king of Scythia 
(and Hermanric alone could deserve so lofty a title) 


was grieved and exasperated by this national calamity. 
His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court of 
Valens, of the of the ancient and solemn alli- 
ance, Which had so long subsisted between the Romans 

‘hey alleged, that they had fulfilled 


and the Goths. 
by assisting the kinsman and suc- 


infraction 


the suty of allies, 
cessor of the emperor Julian; they required the imme- 


diate restitution of the noble captives; and they urged 


a very singular claim, that the Gothie generals, 
marching in arms, and in hostile array, were entitled 
to the sacred che iracter and privileges of ambassadors. 


‘The decent, bi 
gant 


t pere mptory, refusal of these extrava- 
was signified to barbarians by 
Victor, mateo neral of the cavalry; who expressed, 
with force and dignity, the just complaints of the em- 
peror of the ¢ The 
and the ily exhortatio 
his timid brother to vindicate 


demands. the 


ist.’ negwocet: _ ym was inte ‘rrupted ; 
ns of Valentinian encouraged 


the insulted majesty of 


ia 


if empire . 


Hostilitics and The sple sndour and magnitude o f this 

peace, Gothie war are celebrated by a contempo- 
A. D. 367-369. rary historian :* but the events scarcely 
deserve the attention of posterity, except as the pre- 
liminary steps of the approaching decline and fall of the 
empire Insti id of leading the nations of Germany 


and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the 
gates of Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths 


ré Athanaric the danger 1 glory 


signed to the brave and 
led 


of a defensive war, against an enemy, who wiel 
with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. A 
bridge of boats was established upon the Danube; the 
presence of Valens animated his troops; and his igno- 
rance the 


of art of war was compensated by personal 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor 
and Arintheus, his masters-general of the eavalry and 
infantry. The oj the campaign were con- 
ducted by their skill and experience; but they found it 
impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong 

in the mountains; the devastation of the 
plains obliged the Romans themselves to repass the 
Danube on the of winter. The incessant 
rains Which swelled the waters of the river, produced 


erations ol 


and 


posts 


approach 


000 of Ammianus 


and the 10,000 of Zosimus, were only the first 

divisions of the Gothic army. 
h The march, and subsequent negociation, are described in the 
Fragments of Funapius. (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18. edit. Louvre.) The 


provincials, who afterwards became familiar with the barbarians, 
found that their strength was more apparentthan real. They were 
tall of stature; but their legs were clumey, and their shoulders were 
narrow 

i Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, 
trie, arma concussit in Gothos ratione just permotus, 
(xxvii. 4.) then proceeds to describe, not the country of the Goths, 
but the peaceful and obedient province of ‘Thrace, which was not af 
fected by the war 

k Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19. 
hav ind the same war, the whole series of Gothic 
history Ull the victories and peace of Theodosius 


cujus regebatur arbi 


e considered as on 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Ammianus 


The Greek sophist must | 
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2 tacit suspension of arms, and confined the emperor 
Valens, during the whole course of the ensuing summer, 
to his camp of Marcianapolis. The third year of the 
war was more favourable to the Romans, and more per- 
nicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade de- 
prived the barbarians of the objects of luxury, which 
they already confounded with the necessaries of life ; 
and the desolation of a very extensive tract of country 
threatened them with the horrors of famine. Athanarie 
was provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he 
lost, in the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more 
bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious gene- 
rals, who had promised a large reward for the head of 


|every Goth that was brought imto the imperial camp. 


The submission of the barbarians appeased the re- 
sentment of Valens and his council; the emperor lis- 
tened with satisfaction to the flattering and eloquent 
remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, which 
assumed, for the first time, a share in the public delib- 
erations ; and the same generals, Victor and Arimtheus, 
who had suecessfully directed the conduct of the war, 
were empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. 
The freedom of trade which the Goths had hitherto 
enjoyed, was restricted to two cities on the Danube ; 
the rashness of the ir leaders was severely punished by 
the suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; and 
the exception, which was stipulated in favour of. Atha- 
narie alone, was more advantageous than honourable 
to the of the Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on this 
occasion, appears to have consulted his private interest, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported 
his own dignity, ‘and that of his tribe, in the personal 
interview which was proposed by the ministers of 
Valens. He persisted in his declaration, that it was 
impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of per- 
jury, ever to set his foot on the territory of the empire ; 
and it is more than probable, that his regard for, the 
sanctity of an oath was confirmed by the recent an |! 
fatal examples of Roman treachery. ‘The Danube, 
which separated the dominions of the two independent 
natious, was chosen for the scene of the conference. 
‘The emperor of the east, and the judge of the Visigoths, 
accompanied by an equal number of armed followers, 
advaneed in their respective barges to the middle of the 
n. After the ratification of the treaty, and the de- 
livery of hostages, Valens returned in triumph to Con- 
stantino ple ; and the Goths remained in a state of 
tranquillity about six years; till they were violently 
impelled against the Roman empire by an innumerable 
host of Sey v thi ans, who appe ared to issue from the fro- 
zen regions of the north.! 
¥ he emperur of the west, who had re- w,, ofthe Quadi 

signed to his brother the command of the and Sarmatians 
Lower faceage reserved for his imme- 4: D- 374. 
rare the defence of the Rhetian and Illyrian 
provinces, which spread so many hundred miles along 
the gr atest of the European rivers. The active polic y 
of Valentinian was continually employed in adding 
new fortifications to the security of the frontier: but 
the abuse of this policy provoked the just resentment 
of the barbarians. The Quadi cor nplained, that the 
ground for an intended fortress had been marked out 
on their territories; and their complaints were urged 
with so much reason and moderation, that Equitius, 
master-general of Illyricum, consented to suspend the 
prosecution of the work, till he should be more clearly 
informed of the will of his sovereign. This fair occa- 
sion of injuring a rival, and of advancing the fortune 


jud ve 


streal 


diate 


of his son, was eagerly embraced by the inhuman 
. 

Maximin, the preefe et, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 

passions ¢ f Valentinian were impatient o f control ; and 


| he credulously listened to the assurances of his favour- 








The Gothic war is described by Ammianus, (xxvii. 5.) Zosimus, 
1. iv. p. 211—214.) and Themistius. (Orat. x. p. 129—14}. ) The ora- 
tor Themistius was sent from the Senate of Constantinople to congra- 
| tulate the victorious emperor; and his servile eloquence compares 
Valens on the Danube, to Achilles in the Scamander. Jornandes 
forgets a war peculiar to the Visi-Goths, and inglorious to the Gothic 
} name. (Mascou's Hist. of the Germans, vii. 3.) 
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ite, that if the government of Valeria, and the direction | 
of the work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son Mar- | 
cellinus, the emperor should no longer be importuned 
with the audacious remonstrances of the barbarians. | 
The subjects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, | 
were insulted by the arrogance of a young and worth- 
less minister, who considered his rapid elevation as 
the proof and reward of his superior merit. He affected, 
however, to receive the modest application of Gabinius, 
king of the Quadi, with some attention and regard; 
but this artful civility concealed a dark and bloody de- 
sign, and the credulous prince was persuaded to accept 
the pressing invitation of Marcellinus. I am at a loss 
how to vary the narrative of similar crimes ; or how to | 
relate, that, in the course of the same year, but in re-| 
mote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table of two | 
imperial generals was stained with the royal blood of 
two guests aod allies, inhumanly murdered by their | 
order, and in their presence. ‘The fate of Gabinius | 
and of Para was the same : but the cruel death of their | 
sovereign was resented ina very different manner by 
the servile temper of the Armenians, and the free and 
daring spirit of the Germans. The Quadi were much 
declined from that formidable power, which, in the | 
time of Mareus Antoninus, had spread terror to the | 
gates of Rome. But they still possessed arms and | 
courage; their courage was animated by despair, and | 
they obtained the usual reinforcement of the cavalry of 
their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the assas- 
sin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when the | 
bravest veterans had been drawn away, to suppress the | 
revolt of Firmus ; and the whole province was exposed, | 
with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exaspe- 
rated barbarians. ‘They invaded Pannonia in the sea- 
son of harvest ; unmercifully destroyed every object of 
plunder which they could not easily transport; and 
either disregarded or demolished the empty fortifica- 
tions. The princess Constantia, the daugliter of the 
emperor Constantius, and the grand-daughter of the 
great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That royal 
maid, who had innoceutly supported the revolt of Pro- 
copius, was now the destined wife of the heir of the 
western empire. She traversed the peaceful province 
with a splendid and unarmed train. Her person was 
saved from danger, and the republic from disgrace, by 
the active zeal of Messala, governor of the provinces. 
As soon as he was informed that the village, where she 
stopped only to dine, was almost encompassed by the 
barbarians, he hastily placed her in his own chariot, 
and drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sir- 
mium, which were at the distance of six-and-tw enty 
miles. Even Sirmium might not have been secure, if 
the Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently advanced 
during the general consternation of the magistrates and 
people. Their delay allowed Probus, the pretorian 
prefect, sufficient time to recover his own spirits, and 
to revive the courage of the citizens. He skilfully di- 
rected their strenuous efforts to repair and strengthen 
the decayed fortifications ; and procured the seasonable 
and effectual assistance of a company of archers, to 
protect the capital of the Illyrian provinces. Disap- | 
pointed in their attempts against the walls of Sirmium, | 
the indignant barbarians turned their arms against the 
master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly 
attributed the murder of their king. Equitius could 
bring into the field no more than two legions ; but they 
contained the veteran strength of the Mesian and Pan- | 
nonian bands. The obstinacy with which they dispu- 
ted the vain honours of rank and precedency, was the 
cause of their destruction; and, while they acted with 
separate forces and divided councils, they were sur- 
prised and slaughtered by the active vigour of the 
Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion pro- 
voked the emulation of the bordering tribes; and the | 
province of Mesia would infallibly have been lost, if | 
young Theodosius, the duke, or military commander, 
of the frontier, had not signalized, in the defeat of the | 
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| sent by the wishes of the province ; 
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public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his illus- 
trious father, and of his future greatness.™ 
The mind of Valentinian, who then re- 

sided at Treves, was deeply affected by 

the calamities of Ilyricum; but the lateness of the 
season suspended the execution of his designs till the 
ensuing spring. He marched in person, 
with a considerable part of the forces of 
Gaul, from the banks of the Moselle; and to the sup- 
pliant ambassadors of the Sarmatiaus, who met him 
on the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that, as 
soon as he reached the scene of action, he should ex- 
amine, and pronounce. When he arrived at Sirmium, 
he gave audience to the deputies of the Illyrian prov- 
inces; who loudly congratulated their own felicity 
under the auspicious government of Probus, his preto- 
rian prefect." Valentinian, who was flattered by 
these demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, 
imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic phi- 
losopher of intrepid sincerity,° whether he was freely 
** With tears and 
groans am I sent (replied Iphicles) by a reluctant 
people.”’ The emperor paused; but the impunity of 
his ministers established the pernicious maxim, that 
they might oppress his subjects, without injuring his 
service. A strict inquiry into their conduct would 
have relieved the public discontent. The severe con- 
demnation of the murder of Gabinius, was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the 
Germans, and vindicate the honour of the Roman name. 
Sut the haughty monarch was incapable of the magna- 
nimity which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot 
the provocation, remembered only the injury, and ad- 
vanced into the country of the Quadi with an insatiate 
thirst of blood and revenge. The extreme devastation, 
and promiscuous massacre, of a savage war, were jus- 
tified in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those 
of the world, by the cruel equity of retaliation: ? and 
such was the discipline of the Romans, and the con- 
sternation of the enemy, that Valentinian repassed the 
Danube without the loss of a single man. As he had 
resolved to complete the destruction of the Quadi by a 
campaign, he fixed his winter-quarters at 
Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city of 
Presburg. While the operations of war were suspended 
by the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conque- 
ror; and, at the earnest persuasion of Equitius, their 
ambassadors were introduced into the imperial council. 
They approached the throne with bended bodies, and 
dejected countenances ; and, without daring to complain 
of the murder of their king, they affirmed, with solemn 
oaths, that the late invasion was the crime of some 
irregular robbers, which the public council of the na- 
tion condemned and abhorred. The answer of the em- 
peror left them but little to hope from his clemency or 
compassion. He reviled, in the most intemperate 
language, their baseness, their ingratitude, their inso- 
lence.—His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, 
expressed the violence of his ungoverned fury; and, 
while his whole frame was agitated with convulsive 
passion, a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his 


The expedition, 


A. D. 375. 


ae cond 


m Ammianus (xxix. 6.) and Zosimus, (!. iv. p. 219, 220.) carefully 
mark the origin and progress of the Quadic and Sarmatian war 

» Ammianus, (xxx. 5.) who acknowledges the merit, has censured, 
with becoming asperity, the oppressive administration, of Petronius 
Probus. When Jerom transiated, and continued, the chronicle of 
Eneebius, (A. D. 380. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 53, 
626.) he expressed the truth. or at least the public opinion of his 
country, in the following words: * Probus P. P. Illyrici iniquissimis 
tributorum exactionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, quain a bar 
barie vastarentur, erasit.” (Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187. Animad- 
vers. p. 259.) The saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender 
friendship with the widow of Probus; and the name of count Equi- 
tius, with less propriety, but without much injustice, has been substi 
tuted in the text. 

o Julian (Orat. vi, p. 198.) represents his friend Iphicles as a man 
of virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy, 
by adopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 

p Ammian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of 
Valentinian, refuses him even this last consolation of revenge. Ge- 
nitall vastato solo, et inu/tam patriam derelinquens, (tom. i. p. 26.) 
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body; and Valentinian fell speechless into the arms 
of his attendants. Their pious care immediately con- 
cealed his situation from the crowd; but, in a few 
aod death of Va- minutes, the emperor of the west expired 

lentisian, in an agony of pain, retaining his senses 
till the last; and struggling, without success, to declare 
his intentions to the generals and ministers, who sur- 

A. D. 375. ound the royal couch. Valentinian 

Nov. 17th, was about fifty-four years of age ; and he 
wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the twelve 
years of his reign. 
The emperors The polygamy of Valentinian is seri- 
Gratian and Va- ously attested by an ecclesiastical histo- 
teetiaion If. rian." “ The empress Severa (I relate 
the fable) admitted into her familiar society the lovely 
Justina, the daughter of an Italian governor: her ad- 
miration of those naked charms, which she had often 
seen in the bath, was expressed with such lavish and 
imprudent praise, that the emperor was tempted to in- 
troduce a second wife into his bed; and his public 
edict extended to all the subjects of the empire, the 
same domestic privilege, which he had assumed for 
himself.” But we may be assured, from the evidence 
of reason, as well as history, that the two. marriages 
of Valentinian, with Severa, and with Justina, were 
successively contracted; and that he used the ancient 
ancy of divoree, which was still allowed by the 
aws, though it was condemned by the church. Severa 
was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every 
claim which could entitle him to the undoubted suc- 
cession of the western empire. He was the eldest Son 
of a monarch, whose glorious reign had confirmed the 
free and honourable choice of his fellow-soldiers. Be- 
fore he had attained the ninth year of his age, the royal 
youth received from the hands of his indulgent father 


the purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus ; | 


the election was solemnly ratified by the consent and 


applause of the armies of Gaul ;* and the name of Gra- | 


tian was added to the names of Valentinian and Valens, 
in all the legal transactions of the Roman government. 
By his marriage with the grand-daughter of Constan- 
tine, the son of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary 
rights of the Flavian family; which, in a series of 
three imperial generations, were sanctified by time, 
religion, and the reverence of the people. 
of his father, the royal youth was in the seventeenth 
year of his age; and his virtues already justified the 
favourable opinion of the army and people. But Gra- 
tian resided, without apprehension, in the palace of 
Treves ; whilst, at the distance of many hundred miles, 
Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. 
The passions which had been so long suppressed by 
the presence of a master, immediately revived in the 
imperial council; and the ambitious design of reigning 


in the name of an infant, was artfully executed by | 
Mellobaudes and Equitius, who commanded the at-| 


tachment of the Illyrian and Italian bands. ‘They 
contrived the most honourable pretences to remove the 
popular leaders, and the troops of Gaul, who might 
have asserted the claims of the lawful successor: they 
suggested the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of 
foreign and domestic enemies, by a bold and decisive 
measure. The empress Justina, who had been left in 
a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was 
respectfully invited to appear in the camp, with the 
son of the deceased emperor. On the sixth day after 


q See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus, (xxx. 6.) Zosimus, 
(Il. iv. p, 221.) Victor, (in Epitom.) Socrates, (\. iv. ¢. 31.) and Je- 
rom, (in Chron. p. 187. and tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodor.) There is 
much variety of circumstances among them; and Ammiauus is so 
eloquent, that he writes nonsense, 

r Socrates (|. iv. c. 31.) is the only original witness of this foolish 
story, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it 
scarcely deserves the formal and elaborate dissertation of M, Bona- 
my. (Mem. de l’Academie, tom. xxx. p. 394—405.) Yet I would pre- 
serve the natural circumstances of the bath ; instead of following Zo- 
simus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of Mag- 
nentius. 

« Ammianus (xxvii, 6.) describes the form of this military election, 
and august investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have con. 
sulted, or even informed, the senate of Rome. 
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the death of Valentinian, the infant prince of the same 
name, who was only four years old, was shown, in the 
arms of his mother, to the legions; and solemnly in- 
vested, by military acclamation, with the titles and 
ensigns of supreme power. The impending dangers 
of a civil war were seasonably prevented by the wise 
and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian. He 
cheerfully accepted the choice of the army; declared, 
that he should always consider the son of Justina as a 
brother, not as a rival; and advised the empress, with 
her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, in 
| the fair and peaceful province of Italy; while he as- 
sumed the more arduous command of the countries 
| beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled his resentment 
till he could safely punish, or disgrace, the authors of 
the conspiracy; and though he uniformly behaved 
with tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, he 
gradually confounded, in the admimistration of the 
western empire, the office of a guardian with the au- 
thority of a sovereign. ‘The government of the Roman 
world was exercised in the united names of Valens 
|and his two nephews; but the feeble emperor of the 
east, who succeeded to the rank of his elder brother, 
never obtained any weight or influence in the councils 
of the west.' 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Manners of the pastoral nations.—Progress of the Huns, 
from China to Europe—Flight of the Goths —They pass 
the Danube.—Gothie war.—Defeat and death of Valens.— 
Gratian invests Theodosius with the eastern empire— 


His character and success.—Feace and settlement of the 
Goths. 


In the second year of the reign of Va- 





7 “. I Earthquakes, 
| lentinian and Valens, on the morning of =A. D. 365. 
| the twenty-first day of July, the greatest July @ist. 


part of the Roman world was shaken by a violent and 
destructive earthquake. The impression was commu- 
nicated to the waters; the shores of the Mediterranean 
were left dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea; great 
quantities of fish were caught with the hand; large 
vessels were stranded on the mud ; and acurious spec- 
tator* amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by contem- 
plating the various appearance of valleys and moun- 
tains, which had never, since the formation of the globe, 
| been exposed to the sun. But the tide soon returned, 
| with a weight of an immense and irresistible deluge, 
| which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of 
Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt; large boats were 
transported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, or at 
the distance of two miles from the shore; the people, 
with their habitations, were swept away by the waters; 
and the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the 
| fatal day, on which fifty thousand persons had lost 
| their lives in the inundation. This calamisy, the report 
of which was magnified from one provinee to another, 
jastonished and terrified the subjects of Rome; and 
| their affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of 
|a momentary evil. ‘They recollected the preceding 
earthquakes, which had subverted the cities of Pales- 
|tine and Bithynia; they considered these alarming 
| Strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful ca- 
lamities, and their fearful vanityavas disposed to con- 
| found the symptoms of a declining empire, and a sink- 
|ing world.® It was the fashion of the times, to attribute 


| t Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zosimus, }. iv. p. 229, 223. Tillemont has 

proved, (tHist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 707—709.) that Gratian 
| reigned in Italy, Africa, and INyricum. }] have endeavoured to ex- 
| press his authority over liis brother's dominivns, as he used it, in an 
| ambiguous style, 

a Such is the bad taste of Ammianus, (xxvi. 19.) that it is not easy 
to distinguish his facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively affirms, 
that he saw the rotten carcass of aship, ad secundum lapidem, at 
Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

b The earthquakes and inundations are variously described by Li- 
banius, (Orat. de ulciscenda Juliani nece, c. x. in Fabricius, Bibl. 
Gree. tom. vii. p. 158. with a learned note of Olearius.) Zosimus, (1. 
iv. p. 921.) Sozomen, (1. vi. c. 2.) Cedrenus, (p. 310. 314.) and Jerom, 
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every remarkable event to the particular will of the; the immense plains of Scythia, or Tart: iry, have been 


Deity ; the alterations of nature were connected, by 
an invisible chain, with the moral and metaphysical 
opinions of the human mind; and the most sagacious 
divines eould distinguish, according to the colour of 
their respective prejudices, that the establishment of 
heresy tended to produce an earthquake; or that a 
deluge was the inevitable consequence ¢ f the progress 
of sin and error. Without presuming to discuss the 
truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the his- 
torian may content himself with an observation, whict 

seems to be justified by experience, that man has muc h 
more to fear from the passions of his fellow-creatures, 
than from the convulsions of the elements. ‘The 
chievous effects of an earthquake, or deluge, a hurricane, 
or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very considerable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war; as they 

are now moderated by the prudence or humanity of the 


mls- | 


inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
whose indolence refuses to cultivate the « arth, and 
whose restless spirit disdains the confinement of a se- 
dentary life. In every age, the Scythians, and Tartars, 
have been renowned for their invincible courage, and 
rapid conquests. ‘The thrones of Asia have been re- 
peatedly overturned by the shepherds of the north; and 
their arms have spread terror and devastation ove r the 
most fertile and warlike countries of Europe.’ On 
this occasion, as well as on many others, the sober 
historian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision; 
and is compelled, with reluctance, to confess, 
that the pastoral manners, which have been adorned 


some 


| with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are 


princes of Europe, who amuse their own leisure, and | 


exercise the courage of their subjects, in the practice 
of the military art. But the laws and manners of 
modern nations protect the safety and freedom of the 
vanquished soldier; and the peaceful citizen has sel- 
dom reason to complain, that his life, or even his for- 
tune, is exposed to the rage of war.. In the disastrous 
period of the fall of the Roman empire, which may 
justly be dated from the reiga of Valens, the happiness 
and security of each individual were personally attack- 
ed; and the arts and labours of ages were rude ly de- 
faced by the barbarians of Scythia and Germ: iny. The 
‘The Hune and invasion of the Huns precipitated on the 
provinces of the west the Gothic nation, 
which advanced, in less than forty years, 
from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a way, by 


Gotha, 
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the success of their arms, to the inroads of so many 
hostile tribes, more savage than themselves. Th 


original principle of motion was concealed in the 
remote countries of the north; and the curious obser- 
vation of the pastoral life of the Seythians,‘ 
tars,* will illustrate the latent cause of these destructive 
emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the 
civilized nations of the globe, may be 
ascribed to the use, and the 
reason; which so variously shapes, and 
so artificially composes, the manners and opinions of 
an E suropean or a Chinese. But the operation of in- 
stinct is more sure and simple than that of reason; it 
is much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadruped, | 
than the speculations of a philosopher ; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to the con- 
dition of animals, preserve a strongér resemblance to 
themselves and to each other. The uniform stability 
of their manners is the natural consequence of the im- 
perfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar | 
situation, their wants, their desires, their enjoyments, 
still continue the same: and the influence of food 
climate, which, in a more improved state of society, is 
suspended, or subdued, by many moral 
most powerfully contributes to form, and to maintain, 
the national character of barbarians. In every 


The pastoral 
manners of the 
Seythians, or 
Tartars. 


abuse, of 


$0 causes, 


age, 








(in Chron. p. 186. and tom. i. p. 250. in Vit. Hilarion.) Epidaurus 
must have been overwhelmed, liad not the prudent citizens placed 
St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made the sign of 
the cross: the mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 

e Dicwarchus, the Peripatetic, composed a forma! treatise, to prove 
this obvious truth; which is not the most honourable to the human 
species. (Cicero, de Officiis, ti. 5.) 

i The original Scythians of Herodotus, (|. iv. ¢. 47—57. 99—10). 
were confined by the Danuheand the Palus Mwotis, within a square 
of 4000 stadia, (400 Roman miles.) See D’Anville. (Mem, de |’ Aca- 
demic, tom. xxxv. p.573—59!.) Diodorus Siculus (tom, i. |. ii. p. 155 
edit. Wesseling) has marked the gradual progress of the name and 
nation 

e The Tatars, or Tartars, werea primitive tribe, the rivals, and at 
length the subjects, of the Moguls. 
ghis Khan, and his successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard ; and 
the name, which first reached the ears of foreigners, was applied to 
the whole nation. (Freret, in the Hist. de l’Academie, tom. xviii. p. 
60.) In speaking of all, or any, of the northern shepherds of Eu 
rope, or Asia, I indifferently use the appellationsof Scythians or Tar- 
tars. 


Tar- | 


land whether 
land cruel, 


| the 


or | 


much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a 
military life. ‘To illustrate I shall 
now proceed to consider a nation of shepherds and of 
warriors, in the three important articles of, I. Their 
diet; II. Their habitations; and, III. Their exercises. 
The narratives of antiquity are justified by the expe- 
rience of modern times ;* d the banks of the Borys- 
Volga, or of the Selinga, will indiffe- 


this observation, 


an 


thenes, of the 


rently present the same uniform spectacle of similar 
and native manners.” 
I. The corn, or even the rice, which 


Diet. 
onstitutes the ordinary and wholesome 


food of a civilized people, can be obtained only by the 
patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy 
savages, who dwell between the tropics, are plentifully 


nourished by the liberality of nature; but in the climates 


of the north, a nation © ff shepherds is reduced to their 
flocks and herds. "he skilful practitioners of the 
medical art will determine, (if they are able to deter- 
mine) how far the temper of the human mind may be 


or of food; 


association 


affected by the use of animal, vegetable, 
the common of carnivorous 
deserves to be considered in any other light 
than that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice 
of humanity.' Yet if it be true, that the sentiment of 
compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the sight 
of d cruelty, may observe, that 
the horrid objects which are disguised by the arts of 
European refinement, are exhibited in their naked and 
most disgusting simplicity, in the tent of a Tartarian 
The ox, or the shee p, are slaughtered by 
hand from which they were accustomed t 

their daily food ; ‘va the bleeding limbs are 
served, with very little preparation, on the table of 
their unfeeling murderer. In the military profession, 
and especially in the conduct of a numerous army, the 
exclusive use of animal food appears to be produc tive 
of the most advantages. Corn is a bulky and 
perishable commodity ; and the large magazines, which 
are indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our 
troops, must be slowly transported by the labour of 


and practice mestic we 


shepherd. 
same 


receive 


solid 


men or horses. But the flocks and herds, which ac- 
2 ’ . 

company the march of the Tartars, afford a sure and 

f Imperium Asi# ter quesivere: ipsi perpetuo ab alieno imperio, 

aut intacti, aut incieti, mansere Since the time of Justin, (ii. 2.) 

they have multiplied this account Voltaire, in a few words, (tom 


Hist. Generale, c. 156.) has abridged the Tartar conquests 
Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breath'’d the living cloud of war 
« The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious, though imperfec 
portrait of the Scythians. Among the moderns, who describe the 
uniform scene, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, ex 
presses his native feelings; and his Genealogical History of the Tu 
+ ao has been copiously illustrated by the French and English editors 
‘arpin, Ascelin, and Rubruquis, (in the Hist, des Vovages, tom. vii 
saonia the Moguls of the fourteenth century To these guides I 
have added Gerbillon, and the other Jesuits, (Description dela Chine, 
par Du Halde, tom. iv.) who ace urately surveyed the Chinese Tar 
tary; and that honest and intelligent traveller, Bell, of Antermony, 
two volumes in 4to. Glasgow, 1763.) 
b The Uzbecks are the most altered from their primitive manners ; 
1. by the profession of the Mahometan religion; and, 2, by the pos 
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| seasion of the cities and harvests of the great Bucharia, 


In the victorious armies of Zin- | 


i Ll est certain que les grands mangeurs de viande sont en general 
cruele et feroces plus que les autres hommes. Cette observation est 
de tous lea lienx, et de tous les tems : la barbarie Anglaise est connue, 
&c. Emile de Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. Whatever we may think of 
the general observation, we shall not easily allow the truth of his 
example. T'he good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic 
lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by exciting our sensibility. 
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increasing supply of flesh and milk: in the far greater 
partof the uncultivated waste, the vegetation of the 
grass is quick and luxuriant, and there are few places 
so extremely barren, that the hardy cattle of the north 
cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply is 
multiplied and prolonged, by the undistinguishing ap- 
etite and patient abstinence of the Tartars. ‘They in- 
differently feed on the flesh of those animals that have 
been killed for the table, or have died of disease. 
Horse-flesh, which in every age and country has been 
proscribed by the civilized nations of Europe and Asia, 
they devour with peculiar greediness; and this singular 
taste facilitates the success of their military operations. 
‘The active cavalry of Scythia is always followed, in 
their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate 
number of spare horses, who may be occasionally used, 
either to redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, | 
of the barbarians. Many are the resources of courage 
and poverty. When the forage round a camp of Tartars 
is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part 
of their cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked, | 
or dried in the sun. On the sudden emergency of a 
hasty march, they provide themselves with a sufficient 
quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they oceasionally dissolve in water; and this 
unsubstantial diet will support, for many days, the life, 
and even the spirits, of the patient warrior, But this 
extraordinary abstinence, which the Stoic would ap- 
prove, and the hermit might envy, is commonly suc- 
ceeded by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. | 
‘The wines of a happier climate are the most grateful 
present, or the most valuable commodity, that can be 
offered to the 'Tartars; and the only example of their 
of extracting from 
mare’s milk a fermented liquor, which possesses a very 
of intoxication. Like the animals of 
prey, the savages, both of the old apd new world, expe- 
rience the alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty ; 
and their stomach is inured to sustain, without much 
vosite extremes of hunger and of 


industry seems to consist in the art 


Strong power 


rT 


inconvenience, the opy 
intemperance. 


II. In the ages of rustic and martial 
simplicity, a people of soldiers and hus- 
bandmen are dispersed over the face of an extensive 
and cultivated country; and some time must elapse 
before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be 
assembled under the same standard, either to defend 
their own confines, or to invade the territories of the 
adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures and 
commerce insensibly collects a large multitude within 
the walls of a city; but these citizens are no longer 
soldiers; and the arts which adorn and improve the 
state of civil society, corrupt the habits of the milita- 
ry life. ‘The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem 
to unite the different advantages of simplicity and re- 
finement. "The individuals of the same tribe are con- 
stantly assembled, but they are assembled in a camp; 
native spirit of tive dauntless shepherds is | 
animated by inutual support and emulation, The hou- 
ses of ine Tartars are no more than small tents, of an 
oval form, which afford a cold and dirty habitation, for 
the promiscuous youth of both sexes. The palaces 
of the rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size that | 
they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and 
drawn by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. 
The flocks and herds, after grazing all day in the adja- 
cent pastures, retire, on the approach of night, within 
the protection of the camp. ‘The necessity of prevent- | 
ing the most mischievous confusion, in such a perpetual 


Habitations. 


and the 


se 


concourse of men and animals, must gradually intro- | - 


duce, in the distribution, the order, and the guard, of 
the en¢ampment, the rudiments of the military art. As 
soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 

the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, makes a regular | 
march to some fresh pastures; and thus acquires, in | 
the ordinary occupations of the pastoral life, the prac- 
tical knowledge of one of the most important and diffi- 
cult operations of war. The choice of stations is regu- 
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lated hy the difference of the seasons: in the summer, 
the ‘Tartars advance towards the north, and piteh their 
tents on the banks of a river, or, at least, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a running stream. But in the winter they 
return to the south, and shelter their camp behind some 
convenient eminence, against the winds, which are 
chilled in their passage over the bleak and icy regions 
of Siberia. These manners are admirably adapted to 
diffuse, among the wandering tribes, the spirit of emi- 
gration and conquest. The connexion between the 
people and their territory is of so frail a texture, that 
it may be broken by the slightest accident. ‘The camp, 
and not the soil, is the native country of the genuine 
Tartar. Within the precincts of that camp, his family, 
his companions, his property, are always included : 


| and, in the most distant marches, he is still surrounded 


by the objects which are dear, or valuable, or familiar 
in his eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear or the re- 
sentment of injury, the impatience of servitude, have, 
in every age, been sufficient causes to urge the tribes 
of Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown coun- 


‘tries, where they might hope to find a more plentiful 
| subsistence, or a less formidable enemy. 


The revolu- 
tions of the north have frequently determined the fate 
of the south ; and in the conflict of hostile nations, the 
victor and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been driven, from the confines of China to those of 
Germany.* These great emigrations, which have been 
sometimes executed with almost incredible diligence, 
were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the 
climate. It is well known, that the cold of Tartary is 


|much more severe than in the midst of the temperate 


zone might reasonably be expected; this uncommon 
rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, which 
rise, especially towards the east, more than half a mile 
above the level of the sea; and to the quantity of salt- 
petre, with which the soil is deeply impregnated.’ In 
the winter season, the broad and rapid rivers, that dis- 


| charge their waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or 


the Icy Sea, are strongly frozen; the fields are covered 
with a bed of snow; and the fugitive, or victoriots, 
tribes may securely traverse, with their families, their 
wacggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface 


| of an immense plain. 


Ill. The pastoral life, compared with 
the labours of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness; and as the 
most honourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
on their captives the domestic management of the cat- 
tle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile 


Exercises. 


|and assiduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being 


devoted to the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, 


|is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise 
| of the chace. 
| strong and serviceable breed of horses, which are easily 


The plains of Tartary are filled with a 


The 


trained for the purposes of war and hunting. 


lo . - 
Seythians of every age have been celebrated as bold 


and skilful riders; and constant practice had seated 
them so firmly on horseback, that they were supposed 
by strangers to perform the ordinary duties of civil 
life, to eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dis- 
mounting from their steeds. They excel in the dex- 
terous management of the lance ; the long Tartar bow is 
| drawn with a nervous arm; and the weighty arrow is 
| directed to its object with unerring aim, and irresistible 
force. These arrows are often pointed against the 
iharmless animals of the desert, which increase and 
multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy ; 
the hare, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the 


k These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M. de Gurg- 
nes, (Histoire des Huns, tom. i. ii.) a skilful and laborious interpreter 
of the Chinese language ; who has thus laid open new and important 
scenes in the history of mankind. 

1 A plain in the Chinese Tartary’ only eighty leagues from the 
great wall, was found by the missionaries to be three thousand geo- 
metrical paces above the level of the sea. Montesquieu, who has 
used, and abused, the relations of travellers, deduces the revointions 
of Asia from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weak- 
ness and strength, touch each other without any temperate zone. 
(Esprit des Loix, |. xvii. c. 3.) 
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stag, the elk, and the antelope. The vigour and pa-j 
tience both of the men and horses are contiaually ex- 
ercised by the fatigues of the chace; and the plentiful 
supply of game contributes to the subsistence, and 
even luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of 
the hunters of Scythia are not confined to the destruc- 
tion of timid or innoxious beasts; they boldly en- 
counter the angry wild boar, when he turns against 
his pursuers, excite the sluggish courage of the bear, 
and provoke the fury of the tiger, as he slumbers in 
the thicket. Where there is danger, there may be 
glory; and the mode of hunting, which opens the fair- 
est field to the exertions of valour, may justly be con- 
sidered as the image, and as the school, of war. The 
general hunting-matches, the pride and delight of the 
‘Tartar princes, compose an instructive exercise for their 
numerous cavalry. “A circle is drawn, of many miles 
in circumference, to encompass the game of an exten- 
sive district; and the troops that form the circle regu- 
jariy advance towards a common centre; where the | 
captive animals, surrounded on every side, are aban- 
doned to the darts of the hunters. In this march, 
which frequently continues many days, the cavalry 
are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and 
to wind through the valleys, without interrupting the 
prescribed order of their graduai progress. They ac-) 
quire the habit of directing their eye, and their steps, 
to a remote object; of preserving their intervals; of | 
suspending, oraccelerating, their pace, according to the | 
motions of the troops on their right and left; and of | 
watching and repeating the signals of their leaders. 
Their leaders study, in this practical school, the most 
important lesson of the military art; the prompt and 
accurate judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. 
To employ against a human enemy the same patience | 
and valour, the same skill and diseipline, is the only 
alteration which is required in real war; and the amuse- 
ments of the chace serve as a prelude to the conquest 
of an empire.™ 


| 


The political society of the ancient} 
Germans has the appearance of a volun- 
tary alliance of independent warriors. ‘The tribes of 
Scythia, distinguished by the modern appellation of 
Hords, assume the form of a numerous and increasing | 
family ; which, in the course of successive generations, 
has been propagated from the same original stock. 
The meanest, and most ignorant, of the Tartars, pre- 
serve, with conscious pride, the inestimable treasure 
of their genealogy ; and whatever distinctions of rank 
may have been introduced, by the unequal distribution 
of pastoral wealth, they mutually respect themselves, 
and each other, as the descendants of the first founder 
of the tribe. The custom which still prevails, of | 
adopting the bravest and most faithful of the captives, 
may countenance the very probable suspicion, that this | 
extensive consanguinity is, in a great measure, legal 
and fictitious, But the useful prejudice, which has 
obtained the sanction of time and opinion, produces the 
effecis of truth ; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful | 
and voluntary obedience to the head of their blood ; and | 
their chief, or mursa, as the representative of their | 
great father, exercises the authority of a judge in peace, | 
and of a leader in war. In the original state of the} 
pastoral world, each of the mursas (if we may continue | 
to use a modern appellation) acted as the independent | 
chief of a large and separate family ; and the limits of 
their peculiar territories were gradually fixed, by su- 
perior force, or mutual consent. But the constant ope- 
ration of various and permanent causes contributed to 
unite the vagrant hords into national communities, un- 
der the command of a supreme head. The weak were 


Government. 


m Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, |. iii. c. 7.) pepresents the 
full glory and extentof the Mogul chace. The Jesuits Gerbillon and 
Verbiest followed the emperor Kamhi when he hunted in Tartary. 
(Duhalde, Description de la Chine, tom. iv. p. 81. 290, dc. folio edit.) 
His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar discipline with the 
jaws and learning of China, describes, (Eloge de Moukden, p. 273— 
285.) a8 & poet, the pleasures whici he had often enjoyed as a sports 
msn. 
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desirous of support, and the strong were ambitious of 
dominion ; the power, which is the result of union, Op- 
pressed and collected the divided forces of the adjacen* 
tribes ; and, as the vanquished were freely admitted to 
share the advantages of the victory, the most valiant 
chiefs hastened to range themselves and their followers 
under the férmidable standard of a confederate nation. 
The most successful of the Tartar princes assumed the 
military command, to which he was entitled by the su- 
periority, either of merit, or of power. He was raised 
to the throne by the acclamations of his equals; and 
the title of Khan expresses, in the language of the 
north of Asia, the full extent of the regal dignity. The 
right of hereditary succession was Jong confined to the 
blood of the founder of the monarchy ; and at this mo- 
meat all the Khans, who reign from Crimea to the 
wall of China, are the lineal descendants of the re- 
nowned Zingis." But, as it is the indispensable duty 
of a Tartar sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into 
the field, the claims of an infant are often disregarded , 
and some royal kinsman, distinguished by his age and 
valour, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 


| predecessor. ‘I'wo distinct and regular taxes are levied 
| on the tribes, to support the dignity of their national 


monarch, and of their peculiar chief; and each of those 
contributions amounts to the tythe, both of their proper- 
ty, and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys the 
tenth part of the wealth of his people; and as his own 
domestic riches of flocks and herds increase in a much 
larger proportion, he is able plentifully to maintain the 
rustic splendour of his court, to reward the most de- 
serving, or the most favoured, of his followers, and to 
obtain, from the gentle influence of corruption, the 
obedience which might be sometimes refused to the 
stern mandates of authority. ‘The manners of his sub- 
jects, accustomed like himself to blood and rapine, 
might excuse, in their eyes, such partial acts of tyr- 
rany, as would excite the horror of a civilized people; 


| but the power ofa despot has never been acknow ledged 


in the deserts of Scythia. The immediate jurisdiction 
of the Khan is confined within the limits of his own 
tribe; and the exercise of his royal prerogative has 


| been moderated by the ancient institution of a national 


council. The Coroultai,° or Diet, of the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the midst 
of a plain; where the princes of the reigning family, 
and the mursas of the respective tribes, may conveni- 
ently assemble on horseback, with their martial and 
numerous trains; and the ambitious monarch, who re- 
viewed the strength, must consult the inclination, of 
an armed people. The rudiments of a feudal govern- 
ment may discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or Tartar nations ; but the perpetual conflict 
of those hostile nations has sometimes terminated in 
the establishment of a powerful and despotic empire. 
The victor, enriched by the tribute, and fortified by the 
arms, of dependant kings, has spread his conquests 
over Europe or Asia; the successful shepherds of the 
north have submitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, 
and of cities; and the introduction of luxury, after de- 
stroying the freedom of the people, has undermined 
the foundations of the throne.? 

The memory of past events cannot gi, saionandex 
long be preserved, in the frequent and tent of Scythia 
remote emigrations of illiterate barbari- o* T****ry- 
ans. ‘The modern Tartars are ignorant of the conquests 


be 


a See the second volume of the Genealogical History of the Tar- 
tars, and the list of the Khans, at the end of the life of Gengis, or 
Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or Tamerlane, one of his subjects, 
a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal appellation of Khan ; and 
the conqueror of Asia contented himeelf with the title of Emir, or 
Sultan. Abuighazi, partv.c.4. D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
. 878. 
o See the Diets of the ancient Huns, (de Guignes, tom. li. p. 26.) and 
a curious description of those of Zingis. (Vie de Gengiscan, Li. ¢. 6. 
l. iv.¢. 11.) Such assemblies are frequently mentioned in the Per- 
sian history of Timur; though they served only to countenance the 
resolutions of their master. 

p Montesquieu labours to explain a difference which has not exist 
ed, between the liberty of the Arabs, and the perpetual slavery of the 
Tartars. (Esprit des Loix, |. xvii. ¢.5. 1. xvili.c. 19, &e.) 
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of their ancestors ; 9 and our knowledge of the history 
of the Seythians is derived from their intercourse with 
the learned and civilized nations of the south, the | 
Greeks, the Persians, and the Chinese. The Greeks, | 
who navigated the Euxine, and planted their colonies | 
along the sea-coast, made the gradual and imperfect | 
discovery of Seythia; from the Danube, and the con- | 
fines of Thrace, as far as the frozen Meotis, the seat 
of eternal winter, and mount Caucasus, which, in the 
language of poetry, was described as the utmost boun- 
dary of the earth. They celebrated, with simple cre- 
dulity, the virtues of the pastoral life:" they enter- | 
tained a more rational apprehension of the strength 
and numbers of the warlike barbarians,* who con-| 


wie 
temptuously baffled the immense armament of Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes.t The Persian monarchs had 
extended their western conquests to the banks of the 
Danube, and the limits of European Scythia. ‘The 
eastern provinces of their empire were exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia; the wild inhabitants of the plains 
beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, 
which direct their course towards the Caspian sea. 
The long and memorable quarrel of Iran and ‘Touran 
is still the theme of history or romance: the famous, 
perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, 
Rustan and Asfendiar, was signalized, in the defence 
of their country against the Afrasiabs of the north ;" 
and the invincible spirit of the same _ barbarians 
resisted, on the same ground, the victorious arms of 
Cyrus Alexander.* In the eyes of the Greeks | 
and Persians, the real geography of Scythia was boun- | 
ded, on the east, by the mountains of Imaus, or Caf; | 
and their distant prospect of the extreme and inacces- 
sible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance or per- | 
plexed by fiction. But those inaccessible regions are 

the ancient residence of a powerful and civilized na- 
tion’ which ascends, probable tradition, above 

forty centuries ;* and which is able to verify a series 
of near two thousand years, by the perpetual testimony 

of accurate and contemporary historians.* ‘The annals 


and 


by a 


» Abulghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical History, 
relates the miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars con 
cerning the times which preceded the reign of Zingis. 

r In the thirteenth book of the Lliad, Jupiter turns away his eyes 
from the bloody fields of Troy, Thrace and Scythia 
He would not, by changing the prospect, behold a more peaceful or 
Innocent scene. 

s Thucydides, |. ii, ¢. 97 

t See the fourth book of Herodotus 
the Moldavian desert, between the 
of the Scythians sent him a monee, 
tremendous allegory ! 

a These wars and heroes may be found under their respective 
titles, in the Bibliotheque Orientale of D'Herbelot, They have been 
celebrated in an epic poem of sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by 
Ferdusi, the Homer of Persia See the History of Nader Shaw, p 
145. 165. The public must lament, that Mr. Jones has suspended the 
pursuit of oriental learning. 

x The Caspian sea, with its rivers, and adjacent tribes, are lahori 
ously illustrated in the Examen Critiques des Historiens d’ Alexandre, 


to the plains of 


When Darius advanced into 
Danube and the Neister, the king 
a frog, a bird, and five arrows ; a 


which compares the true geography, and the errors produced by the 
vanity Or ignorance of the Greeks. 
y The original state of the nation appears to have heen in the north- | 


west of China, inthe provinces of Chensiand Chansi. Under the two 
first dynasties, the principal town waa stilla movable camp; the vil 
lages were thinly scattered ; more land was employed in pasture than 
in tillage: the exercise of hunting wae ordained to clear the country 
from wild beasts; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a desert ; and 
the southern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dy 

nasty of the /ien (before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual form 
and extent. 

z The wra of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed, from 
2052 to 2152 years before Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen 
for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the present emperor. The 
difference arises from the uncertain duration of the two first dynas 
ties ; and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as fiir as the real. 
or fabulous, times of Fohi, or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authen 
tic chronology from the year 841: the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius, } 

thirty-one of which have been verified) were observed hetween the 
vears 722 and 480 before Christ. The historical period of China does 
not ascend above the Greek Oly mpiads, 

» After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the 
Han (before Clirist 206) was the wra of the revival of learning. The 
fragments of ancient literature were restored the characters were 
improved and fixed; and the future preservation of books was se 
cured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of printing. 
Ninety seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first his 
tory of China His labours were iilustrated, and continued, by a se | 
ries of one hundred and eighty historians. The substance of their 
works is stillextant: and the most considerable of them arc now de 
posted in the King of France's library. ' 
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frozen regions of Siberia. 


| Xv. p. 495—564. tom. xviii. p. 


| the two former, 
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of China” illustrate the state and revolutions of the 
pastoral tribes, which may still be distinguished by 
the vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars; the 


| vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the conquerors, 


of a great empire; whose policy has uniformly opposed 
the blind and impetuous valoar of the barbarians of the 
north. From the mouth of the Danube to the sea of 
Japan, the whole longitude of Seythia is about one 
hundred and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are 
equal to more than five thousand miles. The Jatitude 
of these extensive deserts cannot be so easily, or so 
accurately, measured; but from the fortieth degree, 


_which touches the wall of China, we may securely ad- 


vance above a thousand miles to the northward, till 
our progress is stopped by the excessive cold of Siberia. 
In that dreary climate, instead of the animated picture 
of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from the 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterrane- 
ous dwellings of the Tongouses, and the Samoiedes : 


|the want of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied 


by the use of rein-deer, and of large dogs ; and the con- 


| querors of the earth insensibly degenerate into a race 


of deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble at 
the sound of arms.° 

The Huns, who under the reign of Original seat of 
Valens threatened the empire of Rome, The Huns. 
had been formidable, in a inuch earlier period, to the 
empire of China.*| Their ancient, perhaps their origi- 
nal, seat, was an extensive, though dry and barren, 
tract of country, immediately on the north side of the 
creat wall. ‘Their place is at present occupied by the 
forty-nine hords or banners of the Mongous, a pasto- 


| ral nation, which consists of about two hundred thou- 


sand families.e But the valour of the Huns had exten- 
ded the narrow limits of their domin- Their conquests 
ions; their rustie chiefs, who assumed _ iv Scythia. 

the appellation of Tanjou, gradually became the con- 
querors, and the sovereigns, of a formidable empire. 
‘Towards the east, their victorious arms were stopped 
only by the ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly 
scattered between the Amoor and the extreme penin- 
sula of Corea, adhered, with reluctance, to the stan- 
dard of the Huns. On the west, near the head of the 


'Irtish, and in the valley of Imaus, they found a more 


ample space, and more numerous enemies. One of 
the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued, in a single ex- 
pedition, twenty-six nations; the Igours,‘ distinguish- 
ed above the Tartar race by the use of letters, were in 
the number of his vassals; and, by the strange con- 
nexion of human events, the flight of one of those 
vagrant tribes recalled the victorious Parthians from 
the invasion of Syria. On the side of the north, 
the ocean was assigned as the limit of the power of 
the Huns. Withont enemies to resist their progress, 
or witnesses to contradict their vanity, they might 
securely achieve a real or imaginary conquest of the 
, The Northern sea was fix- 
ed as the remote boundary of their empire. But the 
name of that sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou 
embraced the life of a shepherd and an exile," may be 


» China has been illustrated by the labours of the French; of the 
missionaries at Pekin, and Messrs. Freret and De Guignes at Paris. 
‘The substance of the three preceding notes is extracted from the 
Chou-hing, with the preface, and notes of M. de Guignes, Paris, 1770: 
The Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou, translated by the P. de Mailla, under the 
name of flist. Generale de la Chine, tom. i. xlix.—ec ; the Memoires 
sur la Chine, Paris, 1776, &e, tom. i. p. }—323. tom. ii. p. 5—364 ; the 
Histoiré des Huns, tom, i. p. 1—131. tom. v. p. 345—362; and the 
Memoires de Academie des Inecriptions, tom. x. p. 377—402. tom. 
17R—295. tom. yxxvi. p. 164—238. 

Ree the ilistoire Generale des Voyages, tom. xviii. and the Ge- 
nealogiea!l History. vol. ii. p. 620—664. 

d M. de Guignes (tom. ti. }—124.) has given the original history of the 
ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography of their country, 
(tom. i, p. lv. —txiii.) seems to comprise a part of their conquests, 

e See in Duhalde (tom, iv. p. 18—65.) a circumstantial description, 
with a correct map, of the covatry of the Mongous. 

f The Igours, or Vigours, were divided lato three branches ; hunt- 
ers, shepherds. and husbandmen; and the last class was despised by 
See Abulghaai, part ii, c. 7. 

« Memoires de "Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17—33. 
The comprehensive view of M. de Guignes has compared these dis- 





| tant events 


h The fame of Sovou, ur So-ou, his meri*, and his singular adven- 
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transferred, with much more probability, to the Bai- 
kal, a capacious bason, above three hundred miles in 
length, which disdains the modest appellation of a 
lake,' and which actually communicates with the seas 
of the north, by the long course of th » Anvara, the Ton- 
guska, and the Jenissea. The sul pMISsion ¢ if so many 
distant nations might flatter the pr ’ 
but the valour of the Huns could be rewarded only 
hy the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury of the 
empire of the south. In the third century before the 
christian era, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length 






of the Tanjou; 


Was constructed, to defend the frontiers of China 
against the inroads of the Huns ;* but this stupendous 
work, which holds a conspicuous place in the map of 
the world, has never contributed to the safety of an 
unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou fre- 
quently consisted of two or three hi dred thousand 
imen, formidable by the 
which they managed their bows and their horses; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the 
weather ; and by the incredible speed of their march 
which was seldom checked by torrents, or precipic 
by the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. 
Their wars wi » Lhe y sp id themselves at once over 
the Chinese. the face of the country; and their rapid 
Ant. Chriat, 201 Linpetuosity Surprise i, astonished, and 
disconcerted the grave and elabcrate tactics of a Chi- 
nese army. ‘The emperor Kaoti,' a soldier of fortur 
whose personal merit had raised him to the thron 
marched against the Huns with those veteran troops 


matchless dexterity with 


which had been trained up in the civil wars of C 
But he was soon surrounded 
after a siege of seven d 1ys, the monarch, he peless 
lief, was reduced to purchase his delive rance by 
lgnomin ious c apituls ition. The successors « tk ul, 
whose lives were dedicated to the arts of peace, or t 

xury of the palace, submitted to a more perm: 
disgrace. ‘They too hastily confessed the insuflici 
cy of arms and fortifications. They were too easily 
convinced, that while the blazing signals am 

n every side the approach of the Huns, the ¢ 
troops, who slept with tl 


by the barbarians; and 


reé 


t! on their head, 
the euira ss on their back, were destroyed by t in- 
cessant labour of ineffectual marches." A reg 
payment of money and silk, was stipulated as the « 
dition of a temporary and precarious peace; and 


1e helm 


| 
I 


: 
wretched expedient of disguising a real tribut 
the names of a gift or a subsidy, was practis 


>In pe rors of Chin: l, aS we ll as by hone of Ro ne. But 
there still remained a more discraceful article of trib- 
ute, which violated the sacred feelings of humanity and 
nature. The hardships of a savage life, which destr 
their in infancy the children whoare born with a | 


healthy and robust constitution, introduee a rema 
ble disproportion between the numbers of the tw 
° . a "Ty". ‘ — . , | 
sexes. The Tartars are an ugly and even deforms 
race; and, while they consider their own women 
the instruments of domestic labour, their desires, 
rather their appetites, are directed to the enjoyment of 
} 


more elegant beauty. A select band of the fairest 


tures, are still celebrated inChina. Seethe Bloge de Moukden, p. 20 
ond potes, p.241—247; and Memoires sur ja Chine, tom. iii 
=n) 

i See Ishrand Ives, in Harris's Collection, vol. ji. p. 931; Bell’s Tra 
vels, vol. i. p. 247—254; and Gmelin, in the Hist. Generale des Vo 
ages, tom. XVI. p. 2643-—120, They all remark the vulgar opinio 
that the holy sea grows angry and te mpestuous, if any one presumes 
to callita lake. This grammatical nicety often excites a dispute. 
between the absurd superstition of the mariners, and the 
stinacy of travellers 

k The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Duhbalds 

tom. ii. p. 45.) and De Guignes, (tom. ii. p. 59.) ‘ 

1 See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Mist. de la Chine, pu 


+t 








, 
lished at Paris, 1777, &c. tom. i. p. 442—522. This voluminous wo 
is a translation (by the P. de Mailla) of the Tong. Kien Kang-M 
the celebrated abridgement of the great history of Semakouang, (A 
D. 10°4.) and his continuators 

m See a free and ample memorial, presented hy a mandarin to the 
emperor Veriti (before Christ 18—157.) in Dulialde, tom. ii. p. 412 
126.) from a collection of state papers, marked with the red pencil by 
Kamhi bimself. p. 384—6 12 Another memorial from the minister 
of war, (Kang-Mou, tom. ti. p. 555.) supplies some curious circum 
stances of the manners of the Huns. 


maidens of China was devoted to the rude embraces 
of the Huns ;" and the alliance of haughty Tan- 
jous was secured by their marriage with the genuine, 
or adopted, daughters of the imperial family, which 
vainly attempted to escape the sacrilegious pollution. 
‘The situation of these unhappy victims is described in 
the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that 
she had been condemned by her parents to a distant 
exile, under a barbarian husband; 
that sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 


food, a tent her only palace; and who expresses, 


who complains 


in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish, 
that she were transformed into a bird, to fly back 
to her dear country; the object of her tender and 
perpe tual regret. 

The cor quest of China has been  Peectine and fall 
twice achieved by the pastoral tribes of the Huns, 
of the north: the forces of the Huns were not inferior 
to those of the Moculs, or of the Mantcheoux ; and 
their ambit might entertain the most sanguine 
jut their pride was humbled, and 
their progr was checked, by the arms and policy 

f Vouti,? the fifth emperor of the powerful dy sty 
reigo of fitty- Ant. ( 


rin 
four years, the barbarians of the south- 141—87 

ern provinces submitted to the laws and manners of 
China: and t ncient limits of the mona weny were 
nlarged, f 1 th eat river of Kiang, t e port of 


Canton. Instead of confining himself to the timid 





operation f a def ive war, his lieutenants penetra- 
ted many hundred miles into the country of the Huns. 
In t bound ts, whe itis impossible to 
form 1 Zine 1 dificult to tr port a sufficient 
upply of | l the armies of Vouti were repeat 
edly exposed to intolerable hardships iad, of ‘ 
hundred and { thousand soldiers, who marched 
ivainst t ians,thirty thousand only returned in 
fety to the tcet of their maste r. These losse s, how- 
ever, were ¢ npe l ted | DY spl i did and de cisive suc- 
cess. The Chivese get rals improved the superiority 
w! tney from the tem per f then arms, 
riot f war, and the rvice f their Tartar 
wXxilieries. ‘T camp of the Tanjou was surprised 
i ie midst of ep and temperance: and, though 


: way through 
the ranks of the enemy. he left above fifteen thousand 


fh f é Yet this signal 
vil » Which w l followed by many 
bloody engagements, c tributed much less to the de- 
struct f the |} r of 1 Huns, than the effectual 
policy which was employed to detach the tributary 
vations from their f er Intimida- 4.5 circ >0, 
Ll by thea I ed by the | » 
ises, of Vout nd iS successors, t most considera- 
ble tribes, | » of the east 1 of the west, disclaim- 
ed the aut y of Tanj While me acknow- 
led themselves t allie r vassals of the empire, 
ey ll became tl imp rable enemies of the Huns: 
ind the numbers of that | ty people, as soon as 
they were reduced to their nati trength, might, 
perhaps, have be contained within the walls of 
ne of the great and pul cities of China. 
The desertion of his subjects, and the perplexities of 
1 civil war, at length compelled the Janjou himself to 
iounce ti dianit ( f l dependent sovereion, 
nd the freedom of a warlike and high- 


Ant. Chris 1 
rited nation. He was received at Si- 


in, the capital of the monarchy, by the troops, the 








A supp of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty 
, tribu Hist e Ia Conqnéte de ta Chine, par les Tartares 
4 te! ux i. p. 186, 17. with the note of the edilor 
De Gi nes, Hiat, des Huns, tom. ti. p. G2 
ee the reign « emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mon, tom. iii 
1—{ His various and i sistent 1 ems to be impar- 
ti } rawn 
Chis expression is din the memorial to the emperor Vent 
Dubal tom. li. p. 4 Vithout adopting the exaggerations of 
Marco Polo and Isaac V ius, we may rationally allow for Pekin, 
two mil lions of in itante The cities of the south, which contain 
he manufactu f China, are still more popt 
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mandarins, and the emperor himself, with all the hon- | 
that could adorn and disguise the triumph of 
Chinese vanity... A magnificent palace was prepared 
for his reception ; his place was assigned above all 
the princes of the royal family ; and the patience of 
the barbarian king was exhausted by the ceremonies 
of a banquet, which consisted of eight of 
meat, and of nine plec s of music. Sut 
performed, on his knees, the duty of a respectful hom- 
to the emperor of China; pronounced, in his own 
name, and in the n of perpetual 
oath of fide lity 3 and grate fully da seal, which 
was bestowed as the emblem of his regal de pendance 
After this humiliatin 
times departed from their allegiance, and seized the 
favorable moments of war and rapin e; but the mon- 
archy of the ins s gradually declined, till it was bro- 
: ken, by civil ‘hiss n into two hos- 


ours 


courses 
solemn 


age 
ame his successors, a 
accept 
submission, 


ig the ‘T'anjous some- 
t 


A. D.4 Sion, 


tile and separate kingdoms. One of 
the princes of the nation was urged, by fear and am- 
bition, to retire towards the south with eight hords, 
which composed between forty and fifty thousand fam- 


ilies. He obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a con- 
venient territory on the verge of the Chinese provin- 
ces 5 his constant attachment to ihe service of the 
empire was secured by weakness, and the desire of re- 
venge. From the time of this fatal schism, the Huns 
of the north continued to languish about fiity years; 


till they were oppress 1 on every side by their f reion 


and domestic enemies. ‘The proud inscription® of a 
column, erected on a lofty mountain, announced t 
posterity, that a Chinese army had marched seven 


heart of their country. ‘The 
oriental 
they had formerly sustained $ and the pow- 
sD ; er of the Panj thir- 


teen hundred years, was utterly destroy- 


the 
Slenpl,' a tribe of 
; Which 


Tartars, retaliated the inju- 


us, ailer a 


reign of 


ed betore the end ot the first century of the hristiar 
heir emicra The fate of the van } isl Huns was 
4 diversified by the vari influence of 
» 100, 4 . 
A. D. 100, & character and situation.* Above one 





hundred thousand persons, the poorest, indeed, and 
the m« pusillanimous of the people, were contented 
to remain in their native c untry, to renounce thelr 
pecullar name and origin, and to mingle with the vie- 
torious nation of the Sienpi. I ifty-eight hords, about 
two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a more hon- 
ou pie SE rvitude > Ie tired towards the s ith: implore | 
the protection of the emperors of China; and were 
permitt d to inhabit, and to guard, the extreme frontiers 


f Ch 
st warlike 


f the province and the of OU 


But the 


iansl 


and 


territory rtous. 


rful tribes of the 


ne we Huns 
maintained, in their adverse fortune, the undaunted 
spirit of their ancestors. ‘The western world was 
open to their va r; and they resolved, under the 
conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to discover and 
subdue some rem country, Which was still inaeces- 

















sible to the arms of the Sienpi, and tothe laws of 
China. The cor e of their emigration soon carried 
them beyond the mountains of Imaus, and the its of 
the Chinese geography; but we are able to disti lish 
the two great alivisions of these formidable exiles, 

See tl Kang-Mo tom. iii. p. 150 and the subsequent events 
under the pre years ! { festival is « rated in 
the Elogs : Moukd n, and ex lina note by the P. Gaubil, 5 

s This scription was composed on the spot by Pankow presider 

of the Tribunal of History kK Mou ». 39 Simi 
monun ve hee { vered in ma p ft Tartary lis 
toire des Tluns, ton i. p. 122 

M. de ¢ nes (tom. L p. is werted a short account of the 

I'he ra of the | ne is ced, by the Chinese, 1210 years befo 
Christ But the series of t ir kings d Ss notcommence tuli the year 
2230. (Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 21. 122 

z They s accidents, the dow vl and flight of the Huns 

related in the Kang-Mon, tom. iii. p. 88.91. 95. 139, &e. ‘The sma 
numbers of each hord may be ascribed to their losses and divisions, 

M Guignes has skilfully traced the foc of the Huns 
through the vaat deserts of ‘Tartary, (tom. ii. p. 122, 277, &e. 325, & 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


he | 
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| whic th cone their march towards the Oxus, and to- 
|wards the Volea. The first of these 
colonies established their dominion in 
the fruitful and ext nsive plains of Sogdiana, on the 
eastern side of the Caspian; where they preserved 
the name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites, 
or Nepthalite s. Their manners were softened, and 
even their features were insensibly improved, by the 
mildness of the climate, and their long residence in a 
flourishing province,? which might still retain a faint 
impression of the arts of Greece.* The white Huns, 
a pame which the y derived from the change of their 
complexions, abandoned the pastoral life of 
cythia. Gorgo, which, under the appellation of 
Car has since enjoyed a temporary splendour, 
was the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
hority over an obedient people. Their luxury was 
maintained by the labour of the Sogdians; and the 
only vestige of their ancient barbarism, was the cus- 
tom which obliged all companions, perhaps to the 
number of twenty, who had shared the liberality of ¢ 


The white Huns 
of Segdiana. 


s00Dn 
~ 


izme, 


' 
the 
une 


wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same grave.” 
The vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Per- 
sia, involved them in frequent and bloody contests 


with the power of that monarchy. But they ‘respected, 
the faith of treaties ; in war, the dictates of 
humanity ; and their memorable victory over Peroses, 
or Viruz, displayed the moderation, as well as the 
| of the barbarians. The second 
of their countrymen, the Huns 
who gradually advaneed towards the north-west, were 
by the hardships of a colder climate, and a 
laborious march. Ne eessity compelled them to 


China for the Siberia ; 


ce, 


The Hunsof the 
Voiga. 





exereis ‘d 


e the silks of furs of 


the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obliter- 
ated; and the native fierceness of the Huns was exas- 
perated by their intercourse with the savage tribes, 


cont] 


} ired, 


desert. 


with some propriety, to the wild 
Their independent spirit soon 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous; 


and 
was governed by its peculiar Mursa, 


ists of the 


ected 


while eacl hord 


their tumultuary council directed the public measures 
f the whole nation. As late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, their transient residence on the eastern banks of 
the Volga was attested by the name of Great Hun- 
gary.© In the winter, they descended with their 
flocks and herds towards the mouth of that mighty 
river; and their summer excursions reached as hich 


as the 
Kama. 


latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux o of the 

Such at least were the recent limits of the jlack 
who remained a century under r the 
protection of Russia; and who have since returned to 


Calmucks,! about 





their native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese em- 
pire. The march, and the return, of those wandering 
‘Tartars, whose united camp consists of fifty thousand 
tents or any s, illustrate the distant emigrations of 
lue ane! t Huns.* 

Mohamr sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sorgdiana, when it wag 
inva 1(A. D. 1218.) by Zingis and his meguls. The oriental histo 
r s D'Herbelot, Petit de la Croix, &c.) celebrate the popu!ous 

which he rt d, and the fruitful country which he desolated. 
Ir e next century. the same provinces of Chorasmia and Mawaral- 
' \ ed ribed by Abulfed Hudson, Geograph. Minor. tc 

Their il mi y be eni Genealogical History « 
t “artarea, f $2. 

a J n (xti.f short at vent of the Greek kings of 
Bactriana. To their industry I shou scribe the new and extrao 
dina t e, which tranenerted the merchandises of India into Eu 


Cyrus, the PI 


the Oxus, the Caspian, tl 
} 


and the Euxine, 


Asis, 











T rys, both of the land and sea, Were possessed by the Se- 
et e Ptolemies See | Esprit des Loix, 1. xxi.) © 
ie Bell. Persice i. fo | We 
irtee! century, i Rubrugn’s (wlo traversed 
t of Kipzak his journey to the courtof the Great 
K observed the remarkahle a of dhe . with the traces 
ofacommon language and orien list. des Voyages, tons. vii. 
Be vol. i t+.) and the editors of the Geneslogice 
ro. f d the Culmucks of the Volga in the ! 
! r p nt century 
This ansmigration of 200,600 Calmucks,or Torgouts, tap 
pened inthe year 1771, The original narrative of Kien-long, the 
reigning emperor of China, which was intended for the inseription 
ofa colum een translated by the missionaries of Pekin. (™: 


moire sur la Chine, ton. i, p. Wi—418, 


The empé€ror affects U.¢ 
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Their conquest It is impossible to fill the dark inter- 
of the Aluni. yal of time which elapsed, after the 
Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chi- 
nese, and before they showed themselves to those of the 
Romans. There is some reason, however, to appre- 


hend, that the same foree which had driven them from | 


their native seats, still continued to impel their march 
towards the frontiers of Europe. The power of the 
Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which extended 


|the ordinary alternative of flight or snbmission.' 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


above three thousand miles from east to west. must! 


have gradually oppressed them by the weight and ter- 
ror of a formidable neighbourhood ; and the flight of 
the tribes of Scythia wou!d inevitably tend to increase 
the strength, or to contract the territories, of the Huns. 


The harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes | 


would offend the ear, without informing the under 
standing, of the reader; but I cannot suppress the 
very natural suspicion, ‘hat the Huns of the north de- 


rived a considerable reinforcement from the ruin of the | 


dynasty of the south, which in the course of the third 
century, submitted to the dominion of China; that 
the bravest warriors marched away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen; and that, as they 


had been divided by prosperity, they were easily re-| 


united by the common hardships of their adverse for- 
tune, The Huns, with their flocks and herds, their 
wives and ehildren, their dependants and allies, were 
transported to the west of the Volga, and they boldly 
advanced to invade the country of the Alani, a pastora! 
people, who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tract of 
the deserts of Scythia. The plains between the Vol- 
ga and the Tanais were covered with the tents of the 
Alani, but their name and manners were diffused over 
the wide extent of their conquests ; and the painted 
tribes of the Agathyrsi and Geloni were confounded 
among their vassals, ‘Towards the north, they pene- 
trated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the 
savages who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, 
to the taste of haman flesh; and their southern inroads 
were pushed as far as the confines of Persia and [n- 
dia. ‘The mixture of Sarmatic and German blood had 
contributed to improve the features of the Alani, to 
whiten their swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellowish east, which is seldom found in 
the Tartar race. They were less deformed in 
persons, less brutish in their manners, than the Huns; 
but they did not yield to those formidable barbarians 
in their martial and independent spirit; in the love of 
freedom, which rejected even the use of domestic 
slaves; and in the love of arms, which considered war 
and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. 
A naked cimeter, fixed in the ground, was the only 
object of their religiaus worship; the scalps of their 
enemies formed the costly trappings of their horses ; 
and they viewed, with pity and contempt, the pusillan- 
imous warriors, who patiently expected the infirmities 
of age, and the tortures of lingering disease." On the 
banks of the Tanais, the military power of the Huns 
and the Alani encountered with equal valour, but with 
unequal success. ‘The Huns prevailed in the bloody 
contest: the king of the Alani was slain; and the 
remains of the vanquished nation were dispersed by 


beir 


smooth and specious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Father 
of hie people. 


f The Kang-Mm: (tom. til. p. 447.) ascribes to their conquests a 
space of 14,000 /is. Aceording to the present standard. 200 Mix (or 
more accurately 193) are equai to one degree of latitude ; and one 


English mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. But there 
are strong reasons to belieye that the ancient /¢ scarcely equatied one 
half of the modern. See the elaborate researches of M. d'Anville, a 
geographer, who is nota stranger in any age, or climate, of the globe 
(Memoires de !’Acad. tom. ii. p. 125—502. Mesures Ltineraires, p 
154—167.) : 

g See the Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125—144 
history (p. 145—277.) of three or four Hunnic dynasties evidently 
proves, that their martial spirit was not impaired by a long residence 
in China. : ; 

bh Utque hominibus quietis et placidis otium est voluptubile, ita 
fllos pericula juvant et bella. Judicatur ibi heatus qui in pratio pro, 
fuderit animam : senescentes etiam et fortuitis mortibus mundo di 
gressos, ui «creneres et ignavos convicils atrocibus insectantur. We 
must think highly of the conquerors of such men. 


The subsequent 






i lani, 
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A 
colony of exiles found a secure refuge in the moun- 
tains of Caucasus, between the Euxine and the Cas- 
pian; where they still preserve their name and their 
independence. Another colony advanced, with more 
intrepid courage, towards the shores of the Baltic, 
associated themselves with the northern tribes of Ge r- 
many, and shared the spoil of the Roman provinces 
of Gaul and Spain. But the greatest part of the na- 
tion of the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable 
and advantageous union; and the Huns, who esteem- 
ed the valour of their less fortunate enemies, proceed- 
ed, with an increase of numbers and confidence, to in- 
vade the limits of the Gothic empire. 


The great Hermanric, whose domi- Their victor 

: ir victories 

nions extended from the Baltic to the over the Goths, 
Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of A. D. 375, 


age and reputation, the fruits of his victories, when he 
was alarmed by the formidablk approach of an host of 
unknown enemies,* on whom his barbarous subjects 
might, without t the epithet of bar- 
barians. ‘The numbers, the strength, the rapid m 
tions, and the implaeal le cruelty of the Huns, were 
felt, and dreaded, and by the astonish 
ed Goths; who beheld thetr fields and village S$ cone 


t 


injustice, bestow 


macuified, 
sumed with flames, and deluged with indiseriminat 
slaughter. ‘To real terrors they added, the sur- 
prise and abhorrence which were excited bv the shrill 
voice, the uncouth gestures, and 
of the Huns. 
pared (and the 
animals wh 


these 
the strange deformity, 
savages of Scythia were con 

had resemb! to the 
awkwardly on two legs; and 
to the misshapen figures, the Termini, which were 
often placed on the bridges of antiquity. They 
distinguished from the rest of the human species by 
their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eve Sy 
deeply buried in the head; and as they were almost 
destitute of beards, they never enjoyed cither the mar 


These 
pieture 


o walk very 


some ince ) 


were 


ly craces of vouth, or the venerable aspect of age.’ 
A fabulous origin was assigened, worthy of their form 
and manners; that the witches of Seythia. who. for 
their foul and deadly practices, had been driven from 
society, had cay ted in the desert with infernal 
spirits; and thatthe Huns were the offspring of this 
execrable conjunction.™ The tale, so full of horror 
and absurdity, was greedily embraced by the ecredu- 
lous hatred of the Goths; but. while it gratified their 
hatred, it increased their fear, since the posterity of 
demons and witches might be supposed to inherit 
some share of the preternaty ral powers, as well as of 


the 
enemies, Hermanric 
of the Gothic stat 
vassal tribes, prov 


malignant temper, of their Acainst these 
prepare d to exert the united forces 
but that his 
oked by oppression, were much more 


inclined to second, than to repel, the invasion of the 


P rents, 


he soon diseove ré ! 


Huns. One of the chiefs of the Roxolani® had for- 
merly deserted the standard of Hermanrie, and the 
cruel tyrant had condemned the innocent wife of the 
traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. The 

i On the enbject of the Aloni, see Ammianus, (xxx ).) Jornandes, 

le Rebus Getiris, ¢. 24 M. de Guignes, (Tlist. des Tluns, tom 
p. 270.) and the Genealogical History of the Tartare, (tom, ii. p. 

k As we are posscese:! of the authentic histo of the Hla it 
wonld be impertinent to repeat, orto refute the fables, which mis ) 
resent their origin and progress, their is e oft mud orw 
ofthe Meotis, in pursnit of an ox or atag, les tr saul voient 
couvertes, &e Zosimus, 1. iv. np. 224 Sozonve i. vi. ¢ ‘7 Pr 
coping, Hist. Miseell. ¢.5. Jornandes 24. Grandeur et Decadence, 
&re. des Romains, ¢. 17 

1 Prodigiose forme, et pand!; ut bipedes existimes hestia vel 
quales in commerginar lis pontibus effigiatistipites dolantur incomoti 
Ammian, xxi. 1 Jort 24.) draws a strong caricature of a 
Calmuck face # pavendé nigredine ... quedam deformis 
ofa, non facies; habeneqne magis puncta quam lumina. See Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle. tom. ii. p. 280 

m This exerralle origin, which Jornandes (c. 24.) describes with 
the rancour ofa Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleas- 
ing fable of the Greeks Herodor, |. iv. «. 9, &e 

n The Roxolani may be the fathers of the P the Russians, 
d’Anville, Empire de Russie, p. 1—10.) whose residence (A. D. 862.) 
about Novogrod Veliki cannot be very remote from that which the 
Geographer of Ravenna (i. 18. iv. 4. 46. v. 28. 30.) assigns to the Roxe 


4, D, #26. 
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brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the a 
able moment of revenge. The aged king of the Goths 
languished some time after the dangerous wound | 
which he received from their daggers; but the con- 
duct of the war was retarded by his infirmities; and | 
the public councils of the nation were distracted by a 
spirit of jealousy and discord. His death, which has | 
been imputed to his own despair, left the reins of gov- | 
ernment in the hands of Whithimer, who, with the 
doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained 
the unequal contest against the arms of the Huns and 
the Alani, till he was defeated and slain, in a decisive 


battle. The Ostrogoths submitted to their fate: and 
the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found | 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But the 


person of Witheric, the infant king, was saved by the | 
diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax ; two warriors of 
approved valour and lity; who by cautious 
marches, conducted the independent remains of the| 
nation of the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus, or | 
Niester ; a considerable river, which now separates 
the Turkish dominions from the empire of Russia. 
On the banks of the Niester, the prudent Athanaric, 
more attentive to his own than to the general safety, 
had fixed the ce the Visigoths; with the firm 
resolution of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom 


- 
hae 


imp of 


he thought it less advisable to provoke. The ordin- 
ary speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of 
the baggage, and the encumbrance of captives; but 
their military skill deceived, and almost destroyed, 
the army of Athanaric. While the judge of the Visi- 
goths defended the banks of the Niester, he was en- 
compassed and attacked by a numerous detachment 
of cavalry, who by the light of the moon, had passed 
the river in a fordable place; and it was not without 
the utmost efforts of courage and conduct, that he was 
able to effect his retreat towards the hilly country. 
The undaunted general had already formed a new and 
judicious plan of defensive war; and the strong lines, 
which he was preparing to construct between the 
mountains, the Pruth and the Danube, would have 
secured the extensive and fertile territory that bears 
the modern name of Walachia, from the destructive 
inroads of the Huns. But the hopes and measures 
of the judge of the Visigoths were soon disappointed, 
by the trembling impatience of his dismayed country- 
men; who were persuaded by their fears, that the in- 
terposition of the Danube was the only barrier that 
could save them from the rapid pursuit, and invincible 
valour, of the barbarians of Seythia. Under the com- 
mand of Fritigern and Alavivus,? the body of the na- 
tion hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, 


and implored the protection of the 
the east. Athanaric himself, still 
the guilt of perjury, retired, with a 
followers, into the mountainous 
which appears to have 
by the 


Roman emperor of 
anxious to avoid 
band of faithful 
country of Caucaland ; 
been guarded, and almost con- 
‘Transylvania.49 
the Gothie 
f glory and 


forests of 


penetrabl 
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padocian captive became u temporal prince of the Goths 

q Ammianus (xxxi and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, ¢ 
describe the subversion of the Gothie empire by the Huns. 

r The chronolozy of Ammianns is obscure and imperfect. 
mont has laboured to clear ane settle the annals of Valens. 
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revalent than those of reason and eloquence, the be- 
fie f of the Arian theology ; and to satisfy his anxious 
suspicions by the promiscuous execution of the inno- 
But the attention of the emperor 
was most seriously engaged, by the important intelli- 
nee which he received from the civil and military 
officers who were intrusted with the defence of the 
Danube. He was informed, that the north was agita- 
ted by a furious tempest; that the irruption of the 
Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of savages, had 
subverted the power of the Goths; and that the sup- 
pliant multitudes of that warlike nation, whose. pride 
was now humbled in the dust, covered a space of many 
miles along the banks of the river. With outstretched 


| arms, and pathetic lamentations, they loudly deplored 


their past misfortunes and their present danger; ac- 
knowledged, that their only hope of safety was in the 


| clemency of the Roman government; and most solemnly 


protested, that if the gracious libe rality of the emperor 
would permit them to cultivate the waste lands of 
Thrace, they should ever hold themselves bound, by 
the strongest obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey 
the laws, and to guard the limits, of the republic. 
These assurances were confirmed by the ambassadors 
of the Goths, who impatiently expected from the mouth 
of Valens an answer that must finally determine the 
fate of their unhappy countrymen. ‘The emperorof the 
e “- was no longer guided by the wisdom and authority 
his elder brother, whose death hap- 4. p. 375. 

ied towards the end of the preceding Nov. 17. 
year; and as the distressful situation of the Goths re- 
quired an instant and peremptory decision, he was 
deprived of the favourite resources of feeble and timid 
minds; who consider the use of dilatory and ambigu- 
ous measures as the most admirable efforts of consum- 
mate prudence. As long as the same passions and 
interests subsist among mankind, the questions of war 
and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated 
in the councils of antiquity, will frequently present 
themselves as the subject of modern deliberation. But 
the most experienced statesman of Europe has never 
been summoned to consider the propriety, or the dan- 
ger, of admitting, or rejecting, an innumerable multi- 
tude of barbarians, who are driven by despair and hun- 
ger to solicit a settlement on the territories of a civi- 
lized nation. When that important proposition, so 
essentially connected —_ the public safety, was re- 
ferred to the ministers of Valens, they were _—— 
and divided; but they soon acquiesced in the flattering 
sentiment which seemed the most favourable to the 
pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their sovereign. 
The slaves, who were decorated with the titles of pra- 
fects and generals, dissembled or disregarded the terrors 
of this national emigration, so extremely different from 
the partial and accidental colonies, which had been re- 
ceived on the extreme limits of the empire. But they 
applauded the liberality of fortune, which had con- 
ducted, from the most distant countries of the globe, a 
numerous and invincible army of strangers, to defend 
the throne of Valens; who might now add to the royal 
treasures the immense sums of gold supplied by the 
provineials to compensate their annual proportion of 
recruits. The prayers of the Goths were granted, and 
their service was accepted by the imperial court; and 
orders were immediately despatched to the civil and 
military governors of the Thracian diocese, to make 
the necessary preparations for the passage and subsis- 
tence of a great peo ple, till a proper and sufficient ter- 
rite d be allot ted for their future residence. The 
libe a lity + of the emperor was accompanie d, however, 
with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prudence 
zht justify on the side of the Romans, but which 
distress alone could extort from the indignant Goths. 
Before they passed the Danube, they were required to 





deliver their arms; and it was insisted, that their chil- 
of Constantinople. Basil, Epist. ccl. apud Tillemont, Hist. des Em- 
pereurs, tom. v. p. 106. 
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dren should be taken from them, and dispersed through 


cure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and 
distant negociation, the impatient Goths 
made some rash attempts to pass the 
Danube, without the permission of the 
government, whose protection they had implored. 
Their motions were strictly observed by the vigilance 
of the troops which were stationed along the river; 
and their foremost detachments were defeated with 
considerable slaughter ; yet such were the timid coun- 
cils of the reign of Valens, that the brave officers who 
had served their country in the execution of their duty, 
were punished by the loss of their employments, a nd 
narrowly escape xd the loss of their heads. The impe- 
rial mandate was at length received for tr: ansporting 
over the Danube the whole body of the Gothic 
but the execution of this order, was a task of lal 
and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, 
those parts is above a mile broad," had been swelled 
by incessant rains; and, in this tumultuous passage, 
many were swept away, and drowned, by the rapid 
violence of the current. A large fleet of vessels, of 
boats, and of canoes, was provided ; many days and 
nights they passed ond repassed with indefatigab 
toil; and the most strenuous diligence was exerted by 
the office srs of Valens, that not a single barbarian, of 
those who were reserved to subvert the foundations of 
Rome, should be le ft on the o7 pposite shore. It was 
thought expedient that an accurate account should be 
taken of their numbers ; but the persons who were em- 
ployed soon desisted, with 


They are trans- 
ted over the 
Janube into the 

Roman empire. 


nation;' 
our 


which in 





amazement and dismay, 


from the prosecution of the endless and impracticab| 

task :* and the principal historian of the age most se- 
riously affirms, that the prodigious armies of Darius 
and Xerxes, which had so long been considered the 
fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were nov sti- 


fied, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence of fact 
and experience. A probable testimony has fixed th 
number of the Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand 
men; and if we can venture to add the just proportion 
of women, of children, and of whole mass 
of the people which composed this formidable emigra- 
tion, must have amounted to near a million of persons, 
of both sexes, and of all The children of the 
Goths, those at least of a distinguished rank, were 
separated from the multitude. ‘They were conducted, 
without delay, to the distant for their 
residence and education ; and as the numerous train of 
of hostages or captives passed through the cities, t 

gay and splendid apparel, their robust and martial 


, 
Siaves, the 
ages. 

seats 


assigned 


figure, excited the surprise and envy of the provincials, | 


But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths, 
and the most important to the Romans, was shamefully 
eluded. The barbarians, who considered their ar 

as the ensigns of honour, and the 
were disposed to offer a price, which 
rice of the impe rial officers was easily tempted to ac- 
cept. To preserve their arms, the haughty 
eonsented, with uctance, to prostitute their 
wives or their daughters; the charms of a be 
maid, or a comely boy, secured the connivance of th 
inspectors ; who sometimes cast an eye of covetousness 
on the fringed carpets and linen garments of their new 


ple dor softs 


the lust or ava- 


warrl S 
some rel 
~muteocus 





t The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianns, (xx. 
4.) Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 223. 324.) Eunapiusin Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19 


90.) and Jornandes, {c. 25, 26 Ammianus declares (c. 5.) th he 
means only, ipsas rerum digerere summitates But he often takes a 
fulse mensure of their importance: and his superfluous prolixity is 


disagreeably balanced by his unsensonable brevity 
u Chisholl,a cnrions traveller, has remarked the breadth ofthe Da 
nube, which he passed to the south of Buc! ir the conflux of 
the Argish, (p. 77.) He admires the be 
of Masia. or Bulgaria 
x Quem si ecire velit, Libyci velit « 
Scire quam multe Zephyro truduntur hare 
Ammiaenua has inserted, in his prose, these lines of Virgil 


rest, ne 


wity and spontaneous plenty 


qnoris idem 


Georgie 


1. ii.) originally designed by the poet to express the impossibility of 
numbering the different sorts of vines. See Plin. Uist. Natur. |. xiv 


DECLINE 


| allies,y or who sacrificed their duty to 
the provinces of Asia; where they might be civilized | 
by the arts of education, and serve as hostages to se- | 


AND FALL Cuap. XXVI. 


the mean con- 


sideration of filling their farms with cattle, and their 
houses with slaves. The Goths, with arms in their 
| hands, were permitted to enter the boats; and, when 
their strength was collected on the other side of the 


river, the imme camp which was spread over the 
plains and the h the Lower Mesia, assumed a 
threat vom and even hostile aspect. ‘The leaders of 
the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the cuardians 
of their infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the 
northern banks of the Danube; and immediately des- 
patched their amb court of Antioch, to 
solicit wit fessions of allegiance and grati- 


ise 






ills of 


issadors to th 


, +} > 
1 tie Saline p! 


tude, the same favour which had been granted to the 
suppl nt Visieoths. The absolute refusal of Valens 
suspended their progress, and discovered the repen- 
tance, the suspicions, and the fears, of the imperial 
council. 


An undi ciplined ind unsettled nation Their distress 
of barbarians ri uires 
and the most de xte 


sistence of near a 


firm st temper, an econtent 


nt. The di 


ext 


ily sub- 


us i 


million of 


nanaveme 


iordinary subjects 





sould be supplied only by constant and skilful dili- 
gence, and might continually be interrupted by mis- 
take r acciade The 1 vlenece, or the ndienation, 
of the Goths, if they conceive themselves to be the 
objects, eit of fear, or of conte mpt, might urge them 
to the most de pe rate extremities; a fortune ot 
the stat f ned ) depend ym tine prudence, as well as 
the integrity, of the wener im 


ils of Valens. At this 
ary government of ‘Thrace 
Maxim 
private em iment out 


] : ‘ . 
f public advantage; an 


portant crisis, the mull 


Lby L 


minds the slightest hope of 


upicinus and 


weighed every consideration « 


whose guilt was only alleviated by their incapacity ot 
discerning the pernicious effects of their rash and 
crimi lministration. Instead { obeying the or- 
ders of their sover ion, and satisfying, with decent 
liberality. the demands of the Goths, they levied an 
un 1 id oppressive tax on the wants of the 
hunery ba rians Ihe vilest food was sold at an 
ext t price; and, in t room of wholesem«e 
ind ) i I tive rkets wer filled with 
the fles I , and of nima who had 
died of di ist To ob n the valuable juisition 
fap 1 of bre vd, the Goths 1 rned the possession 
f an expensive, though serviceable, ve; and a 
small quantity of meat was greedily purchased wit 
ten p 148s { Lt precious, b le s, metal.’ W he 
their property was exhausted, they continued this ne- 
cessary traffic by the sale of their sons and dauchters; 
nd notwit tanding the love f freedom, which 
mated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the hu- 
miliating maxim, that it was better for their chiidren to 
be raaintained in a servile condition, than to perl hin 
state of wretched and helpless independence. The 
st lively ( l t 18 ex bY e tyranny ol 
tend veneta Ss, \ st y exact the debt of 
t vil vi e cancelled by equent in- 
jurie i I f dis tent insensibly a in the 
ip of u } irians, Who plead 1 wit! it success 
the merit of their patient and dutitu behaviour, and 
loud ( plain 1 of the inh spitable itment which 
ey had r ived from their new alli . They beheld 
around them the wealth and plenty of a fertile pro- 
iffered the intoler- 


vince, in the midst of which they 


f artificial fa But the means of 





ible hardships mine 
relief, and eve rey , were in their hands; since 
the rapaciousness of their tyrants had left, to an injur- 
Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify t se articles of Gothic 

wealt! ' iwury Yet it must be presumed, that they were the 
manufactures of the provinces ; which the | ians had acquired as 
the epoils of war: or as the gif r mercha , of peace 

z D ’ r t vord rer must be understood Jornandes 
betrays t reRic id preju es of a Go The servile Greeks, 
KEunapin nd Zosimus, disguise the Roman impression, and execrate 
he pe dy of the rharianes Armmmianus, a patriot historian, slightly 
and reluetantly touches o i s sulje Jerom, who wrot 
almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam Maximi 
ducis, ad rebellionem fame coacti sunt, (in Chron 
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The | 
multitude, untaught to disguise their | 
announced the first symptoms of resis- | 
larmed the timid and guilty minds of Lu- 
Maximus. ‘Those crafty ministers, who 
substituted the cunning « f temporary expe »dients to the 
wise and salutary counsels of ge neral policy, attempte vd | 


the possession and the use of arms. 
of a 


nts, 


ed people, 
clamours 
sentime 
tance, and a 
picinus an d 








to remove the Goths from their dangerous station on 
the frontiers of the empire; and to disperse them, in 
separate quarters of cantonment, throus rh the interior 
provinces. As they were conscit us how ill they had 
deserved the respect, or c: nfidenee, of the b: urbariat ns, 
they diligently collected, from every side, a military 
force, that might urge the tardy and reluctant march of 
a people, who had not yet rencunced the title, or the 
duties, of Roman subjects. But the cenerals of V: 3 
while their attention was solely directed to the dis- 
contented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed th: ships 
and the fortifications which constituted the defence of 
the D inube Tl f fat il oversic! t was obst rved, an 1 
improved, hy Alath and Saphrax, who anxiously 
watched the favorable moment of escaping from the 
pursuit of the Huns By the help of such rafts and 
vessels as could be hz stily procured, the | aders of 
the Ostrogoths tr insported, without opposition, their 
king and their army; and boldly fixed an hostile and 
independent camp on the territ ries of the empire Rag 
= ee Under the name of judg Alaviv 
Goths in Mwsi and Fritigern were the leaders of th 
amd their first Visiooths in pear d war; and the au- 
— thority which they derived from thei 
birth, was 1 by the free consent of the nation 
In a season of tranqu lity t power ml ht have 
been ¢ | we hel ink; | mas their 
countrymen were exasperat 1 by | or d oppres- 
ot superior ilities rit ! ssumed the 
military command, which he was juali to exerciss 
for the public welfare. He restrained the impatient 
pirit of the Visigoths, till the injuries and the insults 
i their tyrar } Id tify their istance in the 
opinion of mankind; but he was not disposed to saeri- 
fice any lid advar s for the empty praise of jus- 
tice and mod i Sensible of the benefits which 
would result from the union of the Gothie powers un- 
der the ime t urd he secretly cultivated the 
friendship of the Ostrogoths; and while he professed 
in implicit obedience to the orders of the Roman gen- 
erals, he pros led by slow marches towards Marcian- 
polis, the capital of the Lower Mesia, about seventy 
f 1 the ba of the Danube. On that fatal 
1, the flam f discord and mutual hatred burst 
forth in ( idful conflagrat Lupicinus had in- 
vited the G ( fs to a splendid entertainment: 
and their martial train remained under arms at the en- 
trance of the ] ace. B it t gates i the citv wert 
strietly guarded, and the barbarians were sternly ex- 
cluded from the use of a p! ntiful market, to which 
they asserted their equal cl of subj ind allies. 
heir humble prayers were rejected with insolencs 
and derision; and as the ir patience was now exhaust- 
ed, the townsmen, the soldi ‘ d the Goths, were 
m involved in a conflict of passionate altercation 
and angry reproache A blow was imprudently giv- | 
en; asword was hastily d ind t first blood 
that was spilt in this a¢ quarre 1, became the 
ional of a long and destructive war. In the midst! 
of noise and brutal intemperance, Lupicinus was in- | 
formed, by a secret messenger, that many of hig sol- 
diers were slain and despoiled of their arms; and as 
he was already inflamed by wine, and « ppressed by 





ep, he issued a rash command, that their death | 
ould be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
Fritigern and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and 


dying groans apprized Fritigern of his extreme dan- 
; and, as he the intrepid spirit 
he saw that he was lost if he allowed a mo-| 


wer 


ot 


possessed calm and 


a hero, 


| cribed from the larger histories of Priscus, 


a Ammianus, xxxi. 
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ment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply in- 
jured him. “A trifling dispute,” said the Gothic 
leader, with a firm but gentle tone of voice, ** appears 
to have arisen between the two nations; but it may 
be productive of the most dangerous consequences, 
unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the assur- 
ance of our safety, and the authority of our presence.” 
At these words, Fritigern and his companions drew 
their swords, opened their passage through the unre- 
sisting crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and 
the gates, of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their hor- 
hastily vanished from the eyes of the astonished 
Semen The generals of the Goths were saluted by 
: fieree and joyful acclamations of the camp; war 
was inst tently resolved, and the resolution was execu- 
ted without delay : the banners of the nation were dis- 
played svt A to the custom of their ancestors ; 
and the air resounded with the harsh and mournful 
music of the barbarian trumpet. > The weak and guil- 


ses, 


ty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who “had 
negleeted to destroy, and who still presumed to des- 
pise, his formidable enemy, marched against the 
Goths, at the head of such a military force as could 
be collected on this sudden emergeney. The barba- 
rians expected his approach about nine miles from Mar- 


polis; and on this occasion the talents of the 
general were found to be of more prevailing efficac 
than the weapons and discipline of the troops. The 
lour of the Goths was so ably directed by the gen- 
ius of Fritigern, that they broke, by a close and vigor- 
ous attack, the ranks of the Roman legions. Lupici- 
nus left his arms and standards, his tribunes and his 
b est soldiers, on the field of battle ; and their use- 
ess courage served only to protect the igaominious 
flight of their leader. “That successful day put an 
end to tl 


the distress of the barbarians, and the security 
f the R 


mans : from that day, the Goths, renouncing 
the precarious condition of strangers and exiles, as- 
sumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed 


an absolute dominion over the possessors of land, and 
n the irown right, the northern provinces of the 
which are bounded by the Danube.” Such 
are the words of the Gothic historian,* who cele brates, 
with rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. 
But the dominien of the barbarians was exercised only 
for the purposes of rapine and destruction. As they 
had been de prived, by the ministers of the emperor, 


empire, 


of the common benefits of nature, and the fair inter- 
course of social life, they retaliated the injustice on 
the subjects of the empire ; ; and the crimes of Lu- 
picinus were expiated by the ruin of ‘They penetrate 
the peaceful hust bandmer 1 of Thrace, the = inte Thrace. 

conflagration of their villages, and the massacre, or 
captivity, of their innocent families. The report of 
the Gothie victory was soon diffused over the ad- 
jacent country ; and while it filled the minds of the 
Romans with terror and dismay, their own hasty im- 
prudence contributed to increase the forces Friti- 
gern, and the calamities of the province. Some time 


emigration, a numerous body of 
r the command of Suerid and Colias, had 
en received into the protection and service of the 
empire.t They were encamped under the walls of 
Hadrianople : but the mu listers of Valens were anx- 


he fore the 
und 


nae 


cre 


at 
} 


Goths, ne 


} 
ne 


ious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at a 
» Vexillis de more sublatis, auditieque triste sonantibus classicis. 
Ammian. xxxi, 5. These are the rauwca cornua of Clandian, (in Rufin. 
ri. 57.) the large horns of the Uri, or wild bull; such as bave been 
e re tly used by the Swiss cantons of Uri and Underwald, 
Simier de Republica Helvet. |. li. p. 201. edit. Puselin. Tigur. 1734.) 
heir military born is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced in 
an Orizinal narrative of the battle of Nancy. (A.D. 1477.) “ Attend- 
ant le combat le dit cor fut corné par trois fois, tant que le vent du 
souflenr pouvoit durer; ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur de Bourgoigne ; 
Morat Vavoit ouy.” (See the Pieces Justificatives in the 

ito edition of Philippe pe Comines, tom. iii. p. 493. 
Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 26. p. 648. edit. Grot. These 
splendidi panni (they are comparatively such) are undoubtedly trans- 


Ablavius, or Cassiodorius. 
1 Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti. We are ignorant of twe 
precise date and circumstances of their transmigration. 
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distance from the dangerous temptation which might 
so easily be communicated by the neighbourhood, and 
the success, of their countrymen. The re spe etful sub- 
mission with which they yielded to the order of their 
march, might be considered as a proof of their fide lity ; 
and their moderate request of a sufficient allowance of 
provisions, and of a delay of only two days, was ex- 
pressed in the most dutifulterms. But the first magis- 
trate of Hadrianople, incensed by some 
which had been committed at his country-house, 1 . 
fused this indulgence ; and arming against them the 
inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous city, h 
urged, with hostile threats, their instant dé parture. 

The barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they wer 
exasperated by the insulting clamours, and missile 
weapons, of the populace: but when patience or con- 
tempt was fatigued, the y crushed the undisciplined 
multitude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled them of 
the splendid armour,*® which they were unworthy to 
bear. The resemblance of their and their 
actions soon united this victorious d« laa nt to the 
nation of the Visigoths ; Sue- 
rid expected the approach of the great Fritigern, rang- 
ed themselves under his standard, and sina 
ardour in the siege of Hadrianople, But the resistance 
of the garrison informed the barbarians, that, in the 
attack of regular fortifications, the efforts of un 
courage are seldom effectual. Thei: 


dis¢ re rs 


suff rings 


and 


the troops « f Colias 


/ 


lized their 


r general acknow- 


ledged his error, raised the siege, declared that ‘| 
was at peace with stone walls,’’‘ and revenged his 


He accept f l, 
hardy work- 
Thrace,® f 


oT 


disappointment on the adjacent country. 
with pleasure, the useful reinforcement of 


men, who laboured in the gold mines of 


the emolument, and under the lash, of unfeeling 
master ;" and these new associates conducted the bar- 
barians, through the secret paths, to the most seques- 


tered places ‘Ss, which had been chosen to secure the in- 


habitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. Wit 
the assistance of such guides, nothing « 1 rema 
impervious or inaccessible: resistance was fatal ; 
flight was impracticable: and the patient submissi 
of helpless innocence seldo: m found mercy from t 
barbarian conqueror. In the urse of these depreda- 
tions, a great number of the  childr n of Goths, 
who had been sold into captivity, were restored to tl 


embraces of their afflicts d parents ; but these tend 
interviews, which might have revived and cherished 
in their minds some ity, tend 
only to stimulate their native 

of revenge. They listened, with eager attention, to th 
complaints of their captive children, who had suffered 
the most cruel indignities from the 


sentiments of human 


fierce ness by he de Sire 


lustful or angry 


passions of their masters, and the same cruelties, the 
same indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons 


and daughters of the R« amen é, 

The impr 
ministers had int 
of the empire a nation of enemies; b 


Valens and 


into the heart 


Operations of the le nce of 


Gothic war, 


A. D. 377 


roduced 


the Visigoths might even yet have been reconciled, by 
the sincere 


the manly confession of past errors, and 
performance of former engagements. These healir 


and te mpe rate measures seemed to concur with the 
e An imperial manufacture of shields, &c. wae established at Ha 
drianople; and the populace were headed by the Fabric or 


workmen. (Vales. ad Ammian. xxxi. 6. 
f Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans 
« These mines were in the country of the 
mountains, the Rhodope, that runs between Pirilippi and Philippopo 


Ammian. xx. 


Ressi,. in the ridge of 


lis; two Macedonian cities, which derived their name and origin 
from the father of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace he annu 
ally received the value, not the weight, of a thousand tale 
(200,000/.) a revenue which paid the phalanx, and corrupted the ora 
tors of Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii. |. xvi. p. a. edit. We 
seling. Godefroy’s Commentary on the Theodosian Code. tom. iii 
p. 496. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 676. 857. D'Anvi 


Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 3236. 

bh As those unhappy workmen often ran away, 
ed severe laws to drag them from their hiding-places 
sian, |. x, tit. wix. 7 


lenarct 


Valens! 
Cod. ‘Theodo 
leg. 5. 7. 

i See Ammianus, xxxi. 5, 6 
time and space, by an unseasonable recapitulation of t! 


roads of the barbarians. 


The historian of the Gothic war loses 
€ ancient in 
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timorous disposition of the sovereign of the east: but. 
on this occasion alone, Valens was brave; and his un- 
bravery was fatal to himself and to his 
He declared his intention of marching from 


seasonable 
subjects. 
Antioch 
rebe llion ; and, as he w 
ties of the enterprise, he 


this dangerous 
ignorant of difficul- 
of his 


to Constantinople, to subdue 
as not the 


assist: nce 


solicited the 


















nephew, the emperor Gratian, who commanded all the 
forces of the west. “The veteran troops were h istily 
recalled from the defence of Armenia; that important 
frontic r was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war was in- 
trusted, during the absence of Valens, to his lieuten- 
ants Trajan and Profuturus, two generals who indul- 
ged themselves in a very false and favourable opinion 
of their own abilities. On their arrival in ‘Thrace, 
they were joined by Richomer, count of the domes- 
tics; and the auxiliaries of the west, that marched 
under his banner, were composed of the Gallic legions, 
reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion, to the vain ap- 
pearances of strength and numbers. Ina council of war, 
which was influenced by pride, rather than. by reason, it 
“ ré lved to seek, and to encounter, the barbari ins; 
who lay encamped in the spacious and fertile mead- 
ir the most southern of the six mouths of the 
~ ‘Their camp was surrounded by the usual 
tion of waggons ;' ya the barbarians, secure 
within the vast circle of the enclosure, en] yed the 
fruits of their valour, and the spoils of the province. 
In the midst of riotous intemperance, the watehful 
Fritigern observed the motions, and penetrated the de- 
signs, of the Romans. He perceived, that the num- 
bers of the enemy were c tinually increasing ; and, 
as he understood their intention of attacking his rear, 
1s soon as the searcity of forage should oblige him to 
rem e his < P3 he recalled to their standard his 
| ry detachments, which covered the adjacent 
‘ \ Ass 1 as they descried the flaming bea- 
cons 1ey obeyed, with incredible speed, the signal 
their leader; the camp was filled with the martial 
( 1 of barbarians; their impatient clamours de- 
manded the battle, and their tumultuous zeal ap- 
proved and a ted by of their chief 
1 e ev I ‘ lv f d; and the two 
prepar the ves for the approaching com- 
bat, which w deferred only till the dawn of day. 
While t tri f s ded to arms, the undaunted 
courage of t Goths was confirmed by the mutual ob- 
| 1 of lemn oat 1 they advanced t 
meet tl ene! nos, which celebrated the 
glory f the forefathers, were ngled with their 
I c i | dissonant cries i | opp ed to the rti- 
ficial harmot f the ] | t. Some military 
k was di \ y Fritigern t ain tl dvantage 
f mm ‘ ence; but the bloody conflict, 
which began ended with the light, was maintain- 
ed, either si yy ti I | and obstinate efforts 
of st rth, v a ty. The legions of Ar- 
ipported their { in arms; but they were 
opp d by th irresistibie we ht of the hostile 
multitude left wing of the Romans was thrown 
lot | wd the ld vy ewed with their 
nangled car This partial defeat was balanced, 
however, by partial success; and when the two arm- 
ies, at a late hour of the evening, retr ted to their re- 
spective « ny neither of them could claim the hon- 
rs. or th effects, of a decisive victory. The real 
The It fA ) i 226, 227. edit. Weaseling) marks 
t uat ft e xty miles north Tomi, Ovid's 
wile and the Su t willows) expresses the nature ot 
i ‘ \ was the ueual fortification 
of the barbarians. (Vevetius de Re Militari. |. iii. c. 10. Valestus ad 
An ' XXX rhe j tice and the 1 were preserved by 
their descendan late as the fteenth century. The ChAar 
which surrounded the O sa word familiar to the readers of Frois 
sard, or Comines 





m Statim ut accensi malleoli. I have used the litera! sense of real 
torches or beac but almost at ect atit is only one of those 
turgid met yrs, those false ornaments, that perpetually di 

| the style of Ammmianus 
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loss was more severely felt by the Romans, in propor- 
tion to the smallness of their numbers; but the Goths 
confounded and dismayed, by this v ig- 
orous, and perhaps unexpected, resistance, that they 
remained seven days within the cirele of their fortifi- 
tions. Such funeral rites, as the circumstances of 
time and place would admit, were piously discharged 
to some officers of distinguished rank; but the indis- 
criminate vulgar were left unburied on the | peas 
Their flesh was greedily devoured by the birds of prey 
who, in that age, enjoyed very frequent and delicious 
feasts; and several years afterwards the white and 
naked bones, which covered the wide extent of the 
fields, presente d to the eyes of Ammianus, a dreadful 
mounment of the battle of Nalices.” 

The progress of the Goths had been 


were so de se ply 


ot 


Union of the : - 
Goths with t! checked by the doubtful event of that 
Huns, Alani,&c bloody day; and the imperial vene rals, 


whose army would have been e 
tition of such a contest, embraced 
plan, of destroying the barbarians, by 
pressure of their own multitudes. ‘Th 

confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of land, be- 
tween the Danube, the d of Scythia, the 
mountains of Hemus, till their strength and spirit 


nsumed by the repe- 
more rational 
by the wants and 
prepared to 


the 


desert and 


should be insensibly wasted by the inevitable opera- 
tion of famine. The design was prosecuted with 
some conduct and suecess; the barbarians had almost 
exhau — their own magazines, and the harvests of 
the country; and the diligence of Saturninus, the 


master-general of the cavalry, was employs d to im- 
prove the strength, and to contract the extent, of the 
Roman fortifications. His labours were interrupted 
by the alarming intelligence, that new swarms of bar- 
barians had passed the unguarded Danube, either to 
Support the cause, or to imitate the example, of Friti- 
gern. ‘The just apprehension, that he himself might 


he rrounded, and overwhelmed, by the arms of hos- 
tile and unknown nations, c elled Saturninus to re- 
linquish the siege of the Gothic camp ; and the indig- 
nant Visigoths, breaking from their confinement, satia- 


ted their hunger and revenge by the repeated devasta- 
tion of the which extends above three 


hundred miles from the banks of the Danube to the 


fruitful country, 


straits of the Hellespont.°. The sagacious Fritigern 
had successfully ¢ ippealed to the passion as well 
to the interest, of his barbarian allies; and the love 


Rome, sec onde d, or even 


of rapine, and the hatred of 
pre vente d, the ( ] 


quence of his ambassadors. He ce- 
mented a strict and useful alliance with the great 
body of his countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus and 
Saphrax the guardians of their infant king: the 
lone animosity of rival tribes was suspended by the 


sense of their common interest ; the indepe ndent part 


of the nation was associated under one standard : and 
the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have yielded to 
the supe rior genius of the general of the \V isigoths. 
He obtained the formidabl id of th ifale, whose 

military renown was disgraced and polluted by the 
public infamy of their domestic manners. K very 
5 uth, on his entrance into the worl 1, was united by 

the ties of honor vle fric ndship, and brutal love, to 
some warrior of the tribe; nor could he hope to be re- | 
leased from this unnatural connexion, till he had ep- 
proved his manhood, by slaying, in single combat, a 


But the most 


huge bear, or a wild boar of the forest.' 
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jue albentes ossibuscampi. Amminan, xxxi. 7. 
The historian might have viewed these plaine, either as a soldier. or 
1 trave r But | y has suppressed the adventures of his 
wh life subsequent t *ersian wars of Constantius and Julian 
WW gnorant o e time when he quitted the service, and retired 
to Ron vhere | I rs to have composed ; History of his Ow 
limes 
Ammian. xxxi, ® 
Ha laifalorum gentem turpem, et o'scer vite flagitiis ita 
accipimus mersam ut apud eos andi conc us fowere copulen 
ir mares puberes, wtatis viridiiatem in eorum pollutis usibus con 
sumpturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum exceperit solus, vel inte 
remit ursum immanem, colluvione liberatur incesti. Ammian. xxxi 
9 Among the Greeks, likewise, more especially among the Cretans, 
tt oly bands of friendship we ) med id sullied, by unn 
ve : 
\ oe 
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| powerful auxiliaries of the Goths were drawn from 
| the camp of those enemies who had expelled them 
from their native seats. The loose subordination, and 
extensive possessions, of the Huns and the Alani, de- 
layed the conquests, and distracted the councils, of that 
victorious people. Several of the hords were allured 
| by the liberal promises of Fritigern; and the rapid 
cavalry of Scythia added weight and energy to the 
steady and strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The 
y | Sarmatians, who could never forgive the suecessor of 
Valentinian, enjoyed and increased the general confu- 
sion ; and a seasonable irruption of the Alemanni, in- 
to the provinees of Gaul, engaged the attention, and 
diverted the forces, of the emperor of the west. 
| One of the most dangerous inconveni- 
ences of the introduction of the barbari- 
ans into the army and the palace, was A. D. 378, 
sensibly felt in their correspondence with May. 
| their hostile countrymen; to whom they imprudently, 
or maliciously, revealed the weakness of the Roman 
‘ mpire. A soldier, of the life guards of Gratian, was 
of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the tribe of the 
Lentienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged him to request a leave 
In a short visit to his family and friends, 
he was e xposed to their curious inguiries; and the 
vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him to display 
his intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the state, 
and the designs of his master. The intelligence, that 
= tian was preparing to lead the military foree of 
Gaul, and of the west, to the assistance of his uncle 
Valens, pointe d out to the restless _ of the Ale- 
manni, the moment, and the mode, of a successful 
invasion. The enterprise of some light detachments, 
vho, in the month of February, passed the Rhine upon 
| was the prelude of a more important war. The 
oldest hopes of rapine, perhaps of e nquest, out- 
weighed the considerations of timid prudence, or na- 
tional faith. Every forest, and every village, poured 
hi urdy adventurers ; and the great army 
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of absence. 


» ice 
iC ice, 
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forth a band of } 
of the Alemanni, which, on their approach, was esti- 
mated at forty thousand men by the fears of the people, 
afterwards magnified to the number of seventy 
thousand, by the vain and eredulous ilattery of the im- 
perial coart. ‘The legions, which had been ordered to 
march into Pannonia, were immediately recalled, 

detained, for the defence of Gaul; the military com- 
mand was divided between Nanienusand Mellobaudes; 
and the youthful emperor, though he respected the long 
experience and sober wisdom of the former, was much 
more inclined to admire, and to follow, the martial ar- 
dour of his colleague; who was allowed to unite the 
incompatible characters of count of the domestics, and 
of king of the Franks. His rival Priarius, king of the 
Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled by the same 
headstrong valour; and as their troops were animated 
by the spirit of their le oe rs, they met, they saw, they 
untered, each other, near the town of Argentaria, 
or Colmar," in the plains of Alsace. The glory of the 
day was justly ascribed to the missile weapons, and 
vell-practised evolutions, 


was 


ence 


of the Roman soldiers; the 
Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were 
slaughtered with unrelenting fury ; five thousand only 
of the barbarians escaped to the woods and mountains ; 
and the clorious death of their king on the field of bat- 
tle, saved him from the reproaches of the people, who 


|are always disposed to accuse the justiee, or policy, 


of an unsuccessful war. After this signal Vvietory, 
vhich secured the peace of Gaul, and asserted “the 
honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian ap- 





| 1 to proceed without delay on his eastern expedi- 
Ammian. xxxi. 8.9. Jerom. (tom. i. p. 26.) enumerates the na 

tions. and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This epistle 
to Hetiodorus was composed in the year 397. (Tillemont, Mem. Ec- 
cles. tom. Xt. p. Hi45 

r The tie'd of battle, Argentaria, or Argentovaria, is accurately 
fixed by M, d'Anville (Notice de ’Ancienne Gaule, p. 96—99.) at 
twenty-three Gallic leagues. or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, te 
th outh of Strasberg. From its ruins the adjacent town of Co/wer 
} ise 
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tion; but as he approached the confines of the Ale- 
manni, he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised them 
by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of their country. ‘The barba- 
rians opposed to his progress the obstacles of nature 
and of courage ; and still continued to retreat, from one 
hill to another, till they were satisfied, by repeated 


trials, of the power and perseverance of their enemies. | 


Their submission was accepted, as a proof, not indeed 
of their sincere repentance, but of their actual distress ; 
and a select number of their brave and robust youth 
was exacted from the faithless nation, as the most sub- 
stantial pledge of their future moderation. The sub- 
jects of the empire, who had so often experienced that 
the Alemanni could neither be subdued by arms, nor 
restrained by treaties, might not promise themselves 
any solid or lasting tranquillity: but they discovered, 
in the virtues of their young sovereign, the prospect of 
a long and auspicious reign. When the legions climbed 
the mountains, and scaled the fortifications, of the barba- 
rians, the valour of Gratian was distinguished in the 
foremost ranks ; and the gilt and variegated armour of 
his guards was pierced and shattered by the blows, 
which they had received in their constant attachment 
to the person of their sovereign. At the age of nine- 
teen, the son of Valentinian seemed to possess the tal- 
ents of peace and war; and his personal success against 
the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure presage of his 
Gothie triumphs." 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed 
the applause of his subjects, the emperor 

A. D. 378. Valens, who, at length, had removed his 
May 30-June 11. court and army from Antioch, was re- 
ceived by the people of Constantinople as the author 
of the public calamity. Before he had reposed him- 
self ten days in the capital, he was urged by the licen- 
tious clamours of the Hippodrome, to march against 
the barbarians, whom he had invited into his domin- 
ions: and the citizens, who were always brave ata 
distance from any real danger, declared, with confi- 
denee, that, if they were supplied with arms, they alone 
would undertake to deliver the province from the rav- 
ages of an insulting foe.!| The vain reproaches of an 
ignorant multitude hastened the downfall of the Roman 
empire; they provoked the desperate rashness of Va- 
lens; who did not find, either in his reputation, or in 
his mind, any motives to support with firmness the 
public contempt. He was soon persuaded, by the suc- 
cessful achievements of his lieutenants, to despise the 
power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of Fritigerr, 
were now collected in the neighbourhood of Hadrian- 
ople. The march of the Taifale had been intercepted 
by the valient Frigerid; the king of those licentious 
barbarians was slain in the battle; and the suppliant 
captives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which were assigned for their settlement, 
in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma." The 
exploits of Sebastian,* who was recently engaged in 
the service of Valens, and promoted to the rank of 
master-general of the infantry, were still more honour- 
able to himself, and useful to the republic. He ob- 
tained the permission of selecting three hundred sol- 
diers from each of the legions ; and this separate de- 


Valeus marches 
against the 
Goths, 


s The full and impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxxi. 10.) may 
derive some additional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chron 
icle of Jerom, and the History of Orosius. (\. vii. v. 33. p. 552. edit 
Havercamp.) 

t Moratus patcissimos dies, seditione popularium levium pulsus. 
Ammian, xxxi.11. Socrates (!.iv. c. 38.) supplies the dates and some 
circumstances. 

uv Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regiumque, et Parmam, Italica 
oppida, fara culturos exterminavit. Ammianus, xxxi. 9. Those 
cities and districts, about ten years after the colony of the Taifale, 
appear in a very desolate state. See Muratori, Dissertazioni sopra 
le Antichita [taliana, tom. i, Dissertat, xxi. p. 354. 

x Ammian. xxxi.1!. Zosimus, |. iv. p.228—230. The latter ex 
patiates on the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and despatches. in a 
few lines, the important battleof Hadrianople. According to the ec 
clesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praise of Zosinius is dis 
grace, (Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121.) His preju 
dice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judg: 
of merit. 
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tachment soon acquired the spirit of discipline, and the 
exercise of arms, which were almost forgotten under 
the reign of Valens. By the vigour and conduct.of 
Sebastian, a large body of the Goths was surprised in 
their camp: and the immense spoil, which was recov- 
ered from their hands, filled the city of Hadrianople, 
and the adjacent plain. The splendid narratives, which 
the general transmitted of his own exploits, alarmed 
the imperial court by the appearance of superior merit ; 
and though he cautiously insisted on the difficulties of 
the Gothic war, his valour was praised, his advice was 
rejected; and Valens, who listened with pride and 
pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs 
of the palace, was impatient to seize the glory of an 
easy and assured conquest. His army was strength- 
ened by a numerous reinforcement of veterans ; and his 
march from Constantinople to Hadrianople was con- 
ducted with so much military skill, that he prevented 
the activity of the barbarians, who designed to occupy 
the intermediate defiles, and to intercept either the 
troops themselves, or their convoys of provisions. The 
camp of Valens, which he pitched under the walls of 


| Hadrianople, was fortified, according to the practice of 


the Romans, with a ditch and rampart; and a most 
important council was summoned, to decide the fate 
of the emperor and of the empire. The party of reason 
and of delay was strenuously maintained by Victor, 
who had corrected, by the lessons of experience, the 
native fierceness of the Sarmatian character; while 
Sebastian, with the flexible and obsequious ¢ loquence 
of a courtier, represented every precaution, and every 
measure, that implied a doubt of immediate victory, as 
unworthy of the courage and majesty of their invinci- 
ble monarch. The ruin of Valens was precipitated by 
the deceitful arts of Fritigern, and the prudent admo- 
nitions of the emperor of the west. ‘The advantages 
of negociating in the midst of war, were pe rfectly un- 
derstood by the general of the barbarians ; and a chris- 
tian ecclesiastic was despatched, as the holy minister 
of peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the councils of 
the enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the proveca- 
tions, of the Gothic nation, were forcibly and truly 
described by their ambassador; who protested, in the 
name of Fritigern, that he was still disposed to lay 
down his arms, or to employ them only in the defence 
of the empire; if he could secure for his wandering 
countrymen, a tranquil settlement on the waste lands 
of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of corn and cattle. 
But he added, ina whisper of confidential friendship, 
that the exasperated barbarians were averse to these 
reasonable conditions ; and that Fritigern was doubtful 
whether he could accomplish the conclusion of the 
treaty, unless he found himself supported by the pres- 
ence, and terrors, of an imperial army. About the 
same time, count Richomer returned from the west to 
aunounce the defeat and submission of the Alemanni; 
to inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by rapid 
marches at the head of the veteran and victorious le- 
gions of Gaul; and to request, in the name of Gratian 
and of the republic, that every dangerous and decisive 
measure might be suspended, till the junction of the 
two emperors should insure the success of the Gothic 
war. Butthe feeble sovereign of the east was actuated 
only by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He 
disdained the importunate advice; he rejected the hu- 
miliating aid; he secretly compared the ignominious, 
or at least the inglorious, period of his own reign, with 
the fame of a beardless youth; and Valens rushed into 
the field, to erect his imaginary trophy before the dill- 
gence of his colleague could usurp any share of the 
triumphs of the day. 


On the ninth of August, a day which parte of Hadri 


has deserved to be marked among the anople 
» heme Pein Da i | 
most inauspicious of the Roman calen aon ae 


dar,’ the emperor Valens, leaving, under 


y Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13.) almost alone describes the councils and 
actions which were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. 
| We might censure the vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity 
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a strong guard, his baggage and military treasure, 
marched from Hadrianople to attack the Goths, who 
were encamped about twelve miles from the city.” By 
some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wing, or column of cavalry, arrived 
in sight of the enemy, whilst the left was still at a con- 
siderable distance ; the soldiers were compe lled, in the 
sultry heat of summer, to precipitate their pace; and 
the line of battle was formed with tedious confusion, 
and irregular delay. ‘The Gothic cavalry had been de- 
tached to forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigern 
still continued to practise his customary arts. 
despatched messengers of peace, made proposals, re- 
quired hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, 
exposed without shelter to the burning rays of the sun, 
were exhausted by thirst, hunger, and intolerable 
fatigue. ‘The emperor was persuaded to send an am- 
bassador to the Gothic camp; the zeal of Richomer, 


who alone had courage to accept the dangerous com- | 


mission, was applauded; and the count of the do- 
mesties, adorned with the splendid ensigns of his dig- 
nity, had proceeded some way in the space between 
the two armies, when he was suddenly recalled by the 
alarm of battle. ‘The hasty and imprudent attac ek was 
made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a body 
of archers and targeteers; and as they advanced w ith 
rashness, they retreated with loss and disgrace. In 
the same moment, the flying squadrons of Alatheus 
and Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by 
the general of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind 
from the hills, swept across the plain, and added new 
terrors to the tumultuous, but irresistible, charge of 
the barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadri- 
anople, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be 
The defeat of described in few words: the Roman 
the Roman cavalry fled; the infantry was abandon- 
ed, surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful 
the firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient 
to extricate a body of foot, encompassed, on an open 
— by superior numbers of horse: but the troops of 
‘alens, oppressed by the weight of the enemy and 
their own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impossible for them to extend their 
ranks, or even to with effect, their swords and 
javel In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, and 
of dism: ry, the emperor, deserted by his guards, and 
wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought 
protection among the Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who 
still maintained their ground with some appearance of 
order and firmness. His faithful generals, Trajan and 
Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exelaimed, 
that all was lost, unless the person of the emperor 
could be Some troops, animated by their ex- 
hortation, advanced to his relief: they found only a 
bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and 
mangled bodies, without able 
unfortunate prince, the living or the 
dead. Their t, indeed, be suecessful 
if there is any truth in the circumstances with which 
some historians have related the death 
of the emperor. By the care of his at- 
alens was removed from the field of battle 
to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted to 
dress his wound, and to provide f for his future safety. 
But this humble retreat was instantly surrounded by 
the enemy: they tried to foree the door; they were 
provoked by a discharge of arrows from the roof, till 
at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of 
dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Roman 
emperor and his train. Valens perished in the flames ; 
and a youth, who dr pped from the window, alone 
caped, to attest the melancholy tale, and to inform the 
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z The difference of the eight miles of Ammianna, and the twelve 


but we must now take leave of this impartial his 
and reproach is silenced by our regret for such an irreparable 


of Idatius, can only embarrass those critics, (Valesius ad loc.) who 
suppose a great army to be a mathematical point, without space or 
dimensions 
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| Goths of the inestimable prize which they had lost by 

theirown rashness. A great number of brave and distin- 
guished officers perished in the battle of Hadrianople, 

which equalled, in the actual loss, and far surpassed, 
| in the fatal consequences, the misfortune which Rome 
| had formerly sustained in the fields of Canne.* Two 
master-generals of the cavalry and infantry, two great 
officers of the palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were 
found among the slain; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world, that he was the victim, as 
well as the author, of the public calamity. Above 
two-thirds of the Roman army were destroyed: and the 
darkness of the night was esteemed a very favourable 
circumstance ; as it served to conceal the flight of the 
multitude, and to protect the more orderly ‘Tetreat of 


| Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the general 


consternation, maintained the advantage of calm cour- 
age, and regular dise ipline.® 

While the impressions of grief and 
terror were still recent in the minds of 
men, the most celebrated rhetorician of 
the age composed the funeral oration of a vanquished 
army, and of an unpopular prince, whose throne was 
already occupied by a stranger. * There are not want- 
ing,” says the candid Libanius, “ those who arraign the 
prudence of the emperor, or who impute the public 
misfortune to the want of courage and discipline in 
the troops. For my own part, I reverence the memory 
of their former exploits: I reverence the glorious death, 
which they bravely received, standing and fighting in 
their ranks: I reverence the field of battle, stained 
with their blood, and the blood of the barbarians. 
Those honourable ‘aie have been already washed 
away by the rains; but the lofty monuments of their 
bones, the bones of generals, of centurions, and of 
valiant warriors, claim a longer period of duration. 
The king himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks 
of the battle. His attendants presented him with the 
fleetest horses of the imperial stable, that would soon 
have carried him beyond the pursuit of the enemy. 
They vainly pressed him to reserve his important life 
for the service of the republic. He still declared that 
he was unworthy to survive so many of the bravest 
and most faithful of his sub jects 5 and the monarch was 
nobly buried under a mountain of the slain. Let none, 
therefore, presume to ascribe the victory of the barba- 
rians to the fear, the weakness, or the imprudence, of 
the Roman troops. ‘The chiefs and the soldiers were 
animated by the virtue of their ancestors, whom they 
equalled in discipline, and the arts of war. Their 
generous emulation was supported by the love of glory, 
which prompted them to contend at the same time with 
heat and thirst, with fire and the sword; and cheer- 
fully to embrace an honourable death, as their refuge 
against flight and infamy. The indignation of the 
been the only cause of the suceess of our 
The truth of history may disclaim, some 


Funera! oration 
ot Valeus and his 
army. 


has 


gods 


- ” 
enemies. 


,| parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be re- 


led with the character of Valens, or the circum- 
stances of the battle: but the fairest com .. adation is 
due to the eloquence, and still more to the generosity, 
of the sophist of Antioch.* 

The pride of the Goths was elated by The Goths besiege 
this memorable victory ; but their ava- Hadrianople. 
rice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery, 
that the richest part of the imperial spoil had been 


conci 


a Nec ulla, annaliius, 


preter Cannensem pugnam ita ad interne- 
cionem res legitur gesta. Ammian. xxxi, 13. According tothe grave 
Polybius, no more than 370 horse, and 3,000 foot, escaped from the 
field of Canne : 10,000 were made prisoners; and the number of the 
slain amounted to 5,650 horse, and 70,000 foot. (Polyb. 1. iii. p. 371. 
edit. Casaubon, in vo.) Livy (xxii. 49.) is somewhat less bloody : 
he slaughters only 2,710 horse, and 40,000 foot. The Roman army 
| was supposed to consist of 87,206 effective men, (xxii. 36.) 

b We have gained some faint light from Jerom, (tom. i. p. 26. and 
in Chron. p. 188.) Victor, (in Epitome,) Orosius, (1. vii. ¢. 34. p. 354.) 
Jornandes, (c. 27.) Zosimus, (I. iv. p. 230.) Socrates, (1. iv. ¢. 38.) So 
zomen, (!. vi. ¢.40.) Idatius, (inChron.) But their united evidence, 
if weighed against Ammiannus alone, is light and unsubstantial. 
| ¢ Libanius de oliseend. Julian. Nece, c. 3. in Fabricius, Bibliot. 
| Grec. tom. vii. p. 146—148. 
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within the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to 
possess the reward of their valour; but the y were en- 
countered by the remains of a vanquishe d army, with 
an intrepid resolution, which was the effect of their 
despair, and the only hope of their safety. The walls 
of the city, and the ramparts of the adjacent camp, 
were lined with military engines, that threw stones of 
an enormous weight; and astonished the ignorant bar- 
barians by the noise, and velocity, still more than by 
the real effects, of the discharge. ‘lh Ildiers, the 
citizens, the provincials, the domestics, of the P ilace, 
were united in the danger, and in the defence: the 
rious assault of the Goths was repulsed; their secret 
arts of treachery and treason were disc and, 
after an obstinate conflict of many hours 
to their tents; convince d, by experience, th it it would 
be far more advisable to observe the treaty, which thei it 
sagacious leader had tacitly stipul: ited with th 
cations of great and po pulous ¢ After the hasty 
and impolitic massacre ‘of three hundred desertet 

act of justice extremely useful to the discipline of 1 
Roman armies, the Goths indignantly raised the 
of Hadrianople. The of war and tumult 


S 


ve red 3 


OT 


ties. 





scene 


instantly converted into a silent solitude; the multi- 
tude sud lenly disappe ared; the secret a of the 
woods and mountains were marked with the footst ps 
of the trembling fugitives, who sought a re Ee in th 
distant cities of Illyricum and Macedonia: and the 


the h 


procesds d 


faithful officers of usehold, and the treasu 
cautiously arch of the emperor, of 


whose death they were still ignorant. The tide of t 


in 


Gothic inundation rolled from the walls 

ple to the suburbs of Constantino The barbarians 
were surprised with the splendid appearance of the 
eapital of the east, the height and extent of the walls, 
the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens 





crowded the ramparts, and the various prospect of t 





sea and land. While they gazed with hopeless de 

on the inaecessible beauties of Constantinople, a sally 
was made from one of the gates by a party of Sara- 
eens,’ who had been fortunately engaged in the servic 
of Valens. ‘Tie cavalry of Seythia was forced yield 
to the admirabie swiltness and spirit of the Arabi 


horses: their riders were skilled in the evoluti 
irregular war; and the northern barbarians were aston- 
ished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of tl 
barbarians of the south. A Gothic soldier was s! 
by the dagger of an Arab; and the hairy, naked sav- 


age, 


applying his lips to the wound, expressed a hor- 
rid delight, while he sucked the blood of his van- 
quished enemy.* The army of the Goths, laden with 
the spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and the adjacent ter- 
ritory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus, to the moun- 
tains which form the western ba undary of Thrace 


The important pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear, 
or the misconduct, of Maurus; and the barbarians, 
who no longer had any resistance to apprehend from 


the scattered and vanquished troops of the east, spread 








themselves over the face of a fertile and cultivated 
country, as far as the confines of Italy, and Hadri- 
atic sea.‘ 

The Romans, who so coolly, and so concisely, 

4 Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Sa 
racens, whose vexatious inroads were felt on the bord f PI 
cia, Palestine, and Egypt. ‘The christian faith had | » lately intre 
duced among a people, reserved, in a future age, to propagate anotiier 
religion. (Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104. 106. 14 
Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 593, 

e Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia privter pubem, subraucum et tn 


gubre strepens. Ammian. xxxi. 16. and Vales. ad loc. The Arabs 
often fought naked; a custom which may be ascribed to their 
climate, and ostentatious bravery. The description of this unknown 
savage, is the lively portrait of Derar, a name 


sultr 


so dreadful to the 


christians of Syria. See Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72 
84, 87. 

f The series of events may still be traced in the last pages of Ain 
mianus, (xxxi. 15. 16 Zusimus, (1. iv, p. 227. 231.) whom we are 
now reduced to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arals before the 
death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat, p. 20.) praises Ul 


fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 
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mention the acts of justice which are 7,,, , a 
exercised by the legions,’ reserve their Roman provine 


] 


loquence A. D. 378, 379 


, for their 
vinces wert 


compassion, and their « 
own sufferings, when the 
desolated, by the ar 


ade d, and 
barbarians. 


pr inv 


ms of the successful 


The simple circumstantial narrative (did such a narra- 
tive exist) of the ruin of a ile town, of the misfor- 
tunes of a single family,® might exhibit an interesting 
ind instructive pict of human manners; but the te- 
dious repetition of vague and declamatory complaints 





would faticue the ttention of the most patient reader, 
The same censure may be applied, though not pe rhaps 
in an equal degree, to the profane and the ecclesiasti- 
eal, writers of this wi py period ; that their minds 
were inflamed by popular and religious animosity ; 
and, that the true size and colour of every object is 
falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt elo- 
ju The ve nent Jerom! might justly deplore 
th ite thre by t Goths, and their barba- 
ous his n e ¢ try of Pannonia, and the 
wide ext f the prov from t walls of Con 
stant et ef ft Juli Alps; the rapes, 
the ma s : ( ions; and, above all, the 
profanation he ¢ that were turned into sta- 
bles, and the ipt s treatment of the relics of 
holy martyrs. But the saint is surely transported be- 
\ | the | f ture and history, when he affirm 
‘that, in th desert countries, nothing w left ex- 
| cept the sky t! irth ; that, after t cle I 1 
f the citi the extirpation of the human r 
the land wi 1 with thick fore x 
tricable b ‘ ‘ that the univel ( le 
innounced Vv tl j | et Zi ph liah, wa econ} 
ed, in the sea y of the beasts, the birds, and even 
the fis} . T ese com] | were pr en id 
twenty years ifter the Gea i Valens; cl thre Ely 
provinces, which were « tantly @X] d to t 
nvasion and { tl irlans, ‘ tinu- 
ed, iter perk | tf ten centuries, t up- 
ply new materials for rapine and destruction. Could it 
eve ¢ pp i. tl 1 lara t of ¢ y had 
bh 1 left wi tivati od wi ut int it i 
1 ‘ ¢ hn ‘ ‘ _ night I { id’ive et ; Si) I t t 
int pr c f imated ture. The useful 
nad fee ( im , Which are n shed by the hand 
f man, might suffer and perish, if they were depriv- 
ed of hi tection, but the beast of tl forest, hi 
enemies, or | victims, W | mult pl in the free 
nd undi bed poss n of their solitary domai 
The vari bes tl peop Live ir, or the waters, 
ire still less cor | with the f of the human 
Specie > 1 4 y ry . | tt ah ol t ‘ 
Danube w 1} i more ror i distress, from 
the pproact of ay ous pike, t 1 trom the hos 
tile Int vad of a Gothi irmv. 
W hateve ha Dee the rust 
: Ma re of 
measure of th amities of Eure pe, G routl ' 
there w eason to | r that the same Asia 
A. D. 378 
slamitis would n extend to the 
peaceable countries of Asia. The sons of e Goths 
had been judiciously distributed th gh the cities of 
the east; and t ts of education were employed to 
wlish,. and s . the nati fierceness of their tem- 
| 
) ‘ e Crear relate in tl Cor 
in ur of etGa utt 1 the whole eenate of 
the Veneti, w ad ) ercy, if that he boured 
to extirpate t whote nation of the Elurones vi, 31 t fort 
t} « d yer ‘ t cred at Bourges by t juet revenge of 
3 diers 8 1 ne " x. (¥ & ¢ 
h Such e the i ( the sac Magd ‘ les 
astic and the fisher: Ww M Harte } 1, f 
Gustavus Adoly 2, ¥ ip 1.) Ww some prehension of 
v lating the « fu ot stor 
i Et vastatis u homir ysque j t . linem ot 
tem bestiarum jue f C y ! t al 
ricum eat, testis Thracia, testis in au rtus sum solum (Pannor 
ubi preter caslum et terram, et ere tes venre et condensa sylva 
rum cuncta périerunt rom. vii. p. 25 11 Cap. Sophonias; and 


tom. 1. p 


Cuar. XXVI. 
> I. 
bers had gradually increased ; and the children, who, 
in the first emigration, were sent over the Hellespont, 
had attained, with rapid growth, the strength and 
spirit of perfect manhood.* It was impossible to con- 
ceal from their knowledge the events of the Gothic 
war; and, as those daring youths had not studied the 
language of dissimulation,they betrayed their wish,their 
desire, perhaps their intention, to emulate the glorious 
example of their fathers. The danger of the times 
seemed to justify the jealous suspicions of the provin- 
cials; and these suspicions were admitted as unques- 
tionable evidence, that the Goths of Asia had formed 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public 
safety. The death of Valens had left the east with- 
out a sovereign ; and Julius, who filled the important 
station of master-general of the troops, with a high 
reputation of diligence and ability, thought it his duty 


to consult the senate of Constantinople; which he 
considered, during the vacancy of the throne, as the 
representative council of the nation. As soon as he 
had obtained the discretionary power of acting as 
he should judge most expe dient for the good of the 


blic, he assembled the principal officers ; and pri- 
the execution 


repu 
: 
vately concerted effectual measures for 


of his bloody design. An order was immediately pro- 
mulgated, that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth 
should assemble in the capit il cities of their re spec- 
tive provinces, and, as a report was industriously cir- 
culated, that they were summoned to receive a liberal 
gift of lands and money, the pleasing hope allayed the 


fury of their resentment, and, perhaps, suspended se 
motions of: the co1 speeney. On the appointed « 
the unarmed crowd of the Gothic voullh was care ful 


collected in the or forum; the streets and ave- 
nues were occupied by the Roman troops; and the 


Square, 


roofs of the houses were covered with archers and 
slingers. Atthe same hour, in all the cities of the 
east, the signal was given of indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter; and the pre ovinces of Asia were delivered, by the 
cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, 
who, in afew months, might have carried fire and 

vord from the Hellespont to the Euphrates.' The 
urgent consideration of the public safety may undoubt- 
edly authorize the violation of every positive law. 


How far that,or any other, consideration, may operate, to 
dissolve the natural obli; oi oe of humanity and justice e, 


is a doctrine of which I shall desire to remain ignorant. 
The emperor Gra a emperor Gratian was far advan- 
tian invests Theo- ced on his march towards plains of 
: ae of the east. PAadris anople, when he was informed, 
A.D 370, first by the confused voice of fame, 
Jan. 19. and afterwards by the more accurate 
reports of Victor and Richomer, that his impatient 
colleague had been slain in battle, and that two- 
thirds of the Roman army were exterminated by 
the sword of the victorious Goths. Whatever re- 
sentment the rash and jealous vanity of his uncle 
might deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is 
easily subdued by the softer emotions of grief and 
com} 1 sion . and even the sense of pity was soon lost 
in the serious and alarming consideration of the state 
of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he was 
too weak to revenge, his unfortunaie colleague; and 


the valiant and modest y 


the support of a sinking world. 


uth felt himself unequal to 
A formidable te mpest 
of the barbs arians of Germany seemed ready to burst 
over the provinces of Gaul; and the mind of Gratian 
was oppressed and distracted by the administration of 


— — _ ———$ —s eS 


k Eunapiue (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 29.) foolishly supposes a preter 
natural growth of the young Goths, that he may introduce Cadmus’s 
armed men, who sprung from the dragor &c. Such was the 
Greek € loquen¢ e of the times, 

1 Ammianus evidently approves this execution, efficacia velox et 
ealutaris, which concludes his work, (xxxi. 16 Zosimus, who is 
curious and copious, (|, iv. p. 233—236.) mistakes the date, and la 
bours to find the reason, why Julius did not consult the emperor 
Theodosius, who had not yet ascended the throne of the east, 


i's teeth, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


In the space of about twelve years, their num-| 
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the western empire. In this important crisis, the gov- 
ernment of the east, and the conduct of the Gothic 
war, required the undivided attention of a hero and a 
statesman. A subject invested with such ample com- 
mand would not long have preserved his fidelity to a 
distant benefactor ; and the imperial council embraced 
the wise and manly resolution, of conferring an obliga- 
tion, rather than of yielding to an insult. “Tt was the 
wish of Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of 
virtue; but, at the age of nineteen, it is not easy fora 
nee educated in the supreme rank, to understand 
the true characters of his ministers and generals. He 
attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their 
various merits and defects; and, whilst he checked 
the rash confidence of ambition, he distrusted the can- 
tious wisdom, which despaired of the republic. As 
each moment of delay diminished something of the 
power and resources of the future sovereign of the 
the situation of the times would not allow a tedi- 
debate. The choice of Gratian was soon declar- 
in favour of an exile, whose father, only three 
years before, had suffered, under the sanction of his 
authority, an unjust and ignominious death. The 
great Theodosius, a name celebrated in history, and 
dear to the catholic church,” was summoned to the 
imperial court, which had gradually retreated from the 
confines Thrace to the more secure station of Sir- 
mium. Five months after the death of Valens, the 
emperor Gratian produced before the assembled troops, 
his colleague, and their master; who, after a modest, 
perhaps a resistance, was compelled to ac- 
cept, amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the 
purple, and the equal title of Augustus." The provin- 
Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens 
had reigned, were resigned to the administration of the 
new emperor; but, as he was specially intrusted with 
the conduct of the Gothie war, the Illyrian prefecture 
was dismembered ; and the two great dioceses of Da- 
cia and Macedonia were added to the dominions of the 
eastern empire.° 

The same province, and, perhaps, the 
same city,? which had given to the throne 
the virtues of Trajan, and the talents of 
Hadrian, was the original seat of another family of 
Spaniards, who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, 
near fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome.* 
They emerged from the obse urity of municipal hon- 
ours by the active spirit of the elder Theodosius, a 
general, whose exploits in Britain and Africa have 
formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of 
Valentinian. The son of that general, who likewise 
bore the name of Theodosius, was educated, by skil- 
ful preceptors, in the liberal stndies of youth; but he 
was instructed in the art of war by the tender care 
and severe discipline of his father." Under the stan- 
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ous 
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sincere, 
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Birth and cha- 
racter of Theo- 
Slus. 


m A life of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last cen- 
tury, (Paris, 1679. in 4to ; 1680, in 12mo.) to inflame the mind of the 
young Dauphin with catholic zeal. The author, Flechier, after- 


wards bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated preacher; and his history 


is adorned, or tainted, with pulpit-eloquence ; but he takes his learn- 
ing from Baronius, and his principles from St. Ambrose and St. Au 
gustin. 

» The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked 
in Pacatus, (in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 10—J2. Themistius, (Orat. xiv. p. 
122.) Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 231.) Augustin, (de Civitat. Dei, v. 25.) Oro 
sius, (1. vii. c. 34.) Sozomen, (1, vil. c. 2.) Socrates, (1. v. ¢. 2.) Theo 





doret, (l. vc. 5 Philostorgins, (1. ix. ¢. 17. with Godefroy, p. 393. 
the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Idatius, and 
Marcellinus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger. 

rillermont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 716, &e. 

pi founde +d by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans 
of Itely. The ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, hut on 
the opposite bank of the river, See the Hispania Ilustrata of No- 
nius, a short. though valuable, treatise, ¢. xvii. p. 64—67. 

q I agree with Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 726.) in 
suspecting the royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the pro- 
motion of Theodosius. Even after that event, the silence of Paca- 
tus outweighs the venal evidence of Themistins, Victor, and Clau- 
dian, who connect the family of Theodosius with the blood of Trajan 
and Hadrian. 

r Pacatus compares, and consequently prefers. the youth of Theo- 
dosius to the military education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the 
Africanus; who, like him, had served unde: their fathers, 
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dard of such a leader, young Theodosius sought glory 
and knowledge, in the most distant scenes of military 
action; inured his-constitution to the difference of 
seasons and climates ; 
and land; and observed the various warfare of 
Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. His own merit, 
and, the recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
soon raised him to a separate command; and, in the 
station of Duke of Mesia, he vanquished an army of 
Sarmatians ; saved the province ; deserved the love of 
the soldiers ; and provoked the envy of the court." His 
rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace and 
execution of his illustrious father; and Theodosius ob- 
tained, as a favour, the permission of retiring to a pri- 
vate life in his native province of Spain. He displayed 
a firm and temperate character in the ease with which 
he adapted himself to this new situation. His time 
was almost equally divided between the town and coun- 
try; the spirit, which had animated his public conduct, 
was shown in the active and affectionate performance 
of every social duty; and the diligence of the soldier 
was profitably converted to the improvement of his 


distinguished his valour by sea | 
the | 
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ample patrimony,' which lay between Valladolid and | 


Segovia, in the midst of a fruitful] district, still famous 
for a most exquisite breed of sheep." From the 
nocent, but humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius 
was transporte ad, in less than four months, to the 
throne of the eastern empire; and the whole period of 
the history of the world will not perhaps afford a simi- 
lar example of an elevation, at the same time so pure 
and so honourable. The princes who peaceably inherit 
the sceptre of their fathers, claim and enjoy a legal 
right, the more secure, as it is absolutely distinct from 
the merits of their personal characters. The subjects 
who, in a monarchy, or a popular state, acquire the 
possession of supreme power, may have raised thein- 
selves, by the superiority either of genius or virtue, 
above the heads of their equals ; but their virtue is sel- 
dom exempt from ambition ; and the cause of the suc- 
cessful candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of 
conspiracy, or civil war. Even in those governments 
which allow the reigning monarch to declare a col- 
league, or a successor, his partial choice, which may 


be influenced by the blindest passions, is often directed | 


to an unworthy eee. _ the 
lignity cannot ascribe Theodosius, in his obseur 
solitude of Caucha, Fin arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes, of an ambitious statesman; and the name of the 
exile would long since have been forgotten, if his gen- 
uine and distinguished virtues had not left a d 
pression in the imperial court. During the season of 
prosperity, he had been neglected ; but, in the public 
distress, his superior merit was universally felt and ac- 
knowledged. What confidence must have been reposed 
in his integrity, since Gratian could trust, that a pious 
son would forgive, for the sake of the republic, th 
murder of his father! What expectations must h 
been formed of his abilities to encourage the hope, 
a single man could save, and restore, the empire of th 
east! ‘Theodosius was invested with the purple in th 
thirty-third year of his age. ‘The vulgar gazed with 
admiration on the manly beauty of his face, and the 
graceful majesty of his person, which they were pleased 
to compare with the pictures and med ils of the ord - 
ror Trajan; whilst intelligent observers a yvered, 
the qualities his heart and understandin 


most suspic 10us ma- 


t ep im- 


ive 


ry, a more 

important resemblance to the best and gr atest of th 
Roman princes. 

s Ammianus (xxix. 6.) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior 


Dux Mesie, prima etiam tum lanug venis, per 
spectissimus. The same fact is attested by Themistius and Zosimus: 
but Theodoret, (1. v. c. 5.) who adds some curious circumstances 
strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum 

t Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9.) prefers the rustic 


ine ht princeps postea 


life of The 


dosius to that of Cincinnatus; the one was the effect of choice, the 
other of poverty 

u M.d’Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 25.) has fixed the 
situation of Caucha or Coca, in the old province of Gal 1, where 


Zosimus and Idatius have placed the birth 
sius. 


, or patrimony, of Theodo 


| never 
. i 
in- | 


| imitate 


Crap. XXVI. 


It is not without the most sincere re- Wis prudent and 


| . successful on 
| gret, that I must now take leave of an ad othe Ge 
accurate and faithful guide, who has thie war 

composed the history of his own times, “ ). 370-382. 


without indulging the “ judices and passions, which 
usually affect the mind of a contemporary. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who terminates his useful work with the 
defeat and death of Valens, recommends the more glo- 


rious subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful vig- 


our and eloquence of the rising generation.* The rising 
generation was not disposed to accept his advice, or to 
his example ;¥ and, in the study of the reign of 
Theodosius, we are reduced to illustrate the partial 
narrative of Zosimus, by the obscure hints of fragments 
and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry or 
panegyric, and by the precarious assistance of the 
clesiastical writers, whe. in the heat of religious fae- 
tion, are apt to despise the profane virtues of sincerity 
and moderation. Conscious of disadvantages, 
which, will continue to involve a considerable portion 
of the and fall of the Roman empire, I shall 
proceed with doubtful and timorous steps. Yet 1 may 
boldly pronounce, that the battle of Hadrianople was 
revenged by any signal or victory of 
dk sius over the barbarians ; and the expressive 
his venal orators mfirmed by the 
observation of the the 
times. The fabric of a mighty state which has been 
reared by 


ec- 


| 
these 


decline 


decisive 
Theod 


sile nee ¢ may be cx 


condition and circumstances of 


the labours of successive ages, could not be 


|} overturned by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal 


power of the imagination did not exaggerate the real 
measure of the calamity. The loss of forty thousand Ro- 
mans, who fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might 


have been soon recruited in the popul us provinces of the 
east, which contained so many millions of inhabitants. 
The courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest, 
and most common, quality of human nature; and suf- 
ficient skill to encounter an undisciplined foe, might 
have been speedily taught by the care of the surviving 
centurions. If the barbarians were mounted on their 
horses, and equipped with the armour, of their van- 
numerous studs of Cappadocia 
and ee would have supplied new squadrons of cav- 
alry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire were plen- 
tifully stored witl 


quishe d enemies, the 


1 magazines of offensive and defensive 


arms : and the wealth of Asia might still have yielded 
an ample fund for the expenses of the war. But the 
effects which were produce d by the battle of H idrian- 
ople on the minds of the barbarians, and of the Romans, 
extended the victory of the former, and the defeat of 
the latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A 
| Gothic chief was heard to declare , with insolent mode- 
ration, that, for his own part, he was fatigued with 


that | 


slaughter; but that he was astonished how a people 


who fled before him like a flock of shee Ps could still 
presume to dispute the possession of their treasures and 
provinces.” The same terrors, which the name of the 
Huns had spread among the Gothic tribes, were in- 
spired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among 
the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire.” It 
Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered forces, had 
led them into the field to encounter a victori us enemy, 
x Let us hear A nianus hi { He t es quondam et 
Grecus, a princi; Casaris Nervae ex saduaque Valentis interi 
tu » pr virium ex i mensura mua ta tror, sciena, « 
let wusus COT mend Scribant reliqua potiores 
ta ! riniaque flor ‘ Quos id i libuerit, ageressuroes, pr 
uder yuas a i es moneo st ss Ammian. xxxi. 16, The first 
ni “rh 1 ' { ‘ , nere | ind filty-s eu 
ivyea i I ‘ at et ¢ ht nm, whi tain n ! 1 in 
twe y-five years, s reserve tl copious and authentic history of 
his own times 
y Ammianus w tofR ' sed a profans 
vistory in the Latin la Phe east, in the ext century, pro 
duced some rhetorical s t Zos s, Olympiodorus, Malchus, 
Can ,«& See Voasius H ricis Gra l. c. 18. de His 
toricis Lati : 10, & 
z Chrys n, t bi, ¢€ VI fau 1. Lhave verified, and 
examined, this pas i should ne without the aid of Tille 
i t (His | I - ¥. p. 152,) 1 etected an historical 
\ gtr | {fm i exhortations, ad 
I : {An , } W 
» Eunapir Excerpt. I uli p. 21. 
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his army would have been vanquished by their own) they wanted strength to remove, or taste to enjoy; and 
fears; and his rashness could not have been excused | they often consumed, with improvident rage, the har- 


by the chance of success. 


Sut the great Theodosius, | vests, or the granaries, which soon afterwards became 
an epithet which he honourably deserved on this mo- | necessary for their own subsistence. 


A spirit of dis- 


menatous occasion, conducted himself as the firm and | cord arose among the independent tribes and nations, 


faithful guardian of the republic. 


He fixed his head-| which had been united only by the bands of a loose 


quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the Macedonian | and voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns and 
dioeese;” from whence he could watch the irregular| the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
motions of the barbarians, and direct the operations of | Goths; who were not disposed to use with moderation 
his lieutenants, from the gates of Constantinople to the | the advantages of their fortune: the ancient jealousy of 


shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and garri- 
sons of the cities were strengthened ; and the troops, 
among whom a sense of order and discipiine was re- 
vived, were insensibly imboldened hy the confidence 
of their own safety. From these secure stations, they 
were encouraged to make frequent sallies on the barba- 
rians, who infested the adjacent country; and, as they 
were seldom allowed to engage, without some decisive 
superiority, either of ground or of numbers, their enter- 
prises were, for the most part, successful; and they 
were soon convinced, by their own experience, of the 
possibility of vanquishing their invincible enemies. 
The detachments of these separate garrisons were 
gradually united into small armies; the same cautious 
measures were pursued, according to an extensive and 
well-concerted plan of operations; the events of each 
day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms; and 
the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the 
most favourable reports of the success of the war, con- 
tributed to subdue the pride of the barbarians, and to 
animate the hopes and courage of his subjects. If, 
instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we could 
accurately represent the counsels and actions of Theo- 
dosius, in four successive campaigns, there is reason | 
to believe, that his consummate skill would deserve 
the applause of every military reader. The republic 
had formerly been saved by the delays of Fabius; and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of 
Zama, attract the eyes of posterity, the camps and 
marches of the dictator among the hills of Campania, 
may claim a juster proportion of the solid and inde- 
pendent fame, which the general is not compelled to 
share, either with fortune or with his troops. Such 
was likewise the merit of Theodosius; and the infir- 
nities of his body, which most unseasonably languished 
under a long and dangerous disease, could not oppress 
the vigour of his mind, or divert his attention from the 
public service.° 


} 


The deliverance and peace of the Ro- 
| 


Divisions, defeat, 4 . | 

id submission, Man provinces’ was the work of pru- 

of the Goths dence, rather than of valour; the pru- 
A. D. S70 —3R2. > : 

dence of Theodosius was seconded by 

fortune: and the emperor never failed to seize, and to 


improve, every favourable circumstance. As long as 


the superior genius of Fritigern preserved the union, | 


and directed the motions, of the barbarians, their pow: | 


er was not inadequate to the conquest of a great empire, 
The death of that hero, the predecessor and master of 
the renowned Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude 
The barbarians, who had been restrained by his authority, 
abandoned themselves to the dictates of their passions ; 
and their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. 
An army of conquerors was broken into many disor- 
derly bands of savage robbers; and their blind and ir- 
regular fury was. not less pernicious to themselves, 
than to their enemies. Their mischievous disposition 
was shown in the destruction of every object, which 


b See Godefroy’s Chronolo 


y ofthe Laws. Codex Theodos. tom. i 
Prolegomen. p. xcix.—civ 
Most writers insist on the illness, and lone ri pose, of Theodosius, 
at Thessalonica: Zosimus, to diminish his glory; Jornandes, to fa 
vour the Goths; and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his bap- 
tism. 

1 Compare Themistius, (Orat. xiv. p, 181.) with Zosimus, (1. iv. p 
22) Jornandes, c. xxvii. p. 649.) and the prolix Commentary of M. 
de Buat, (Hist. des Peuples, &c. tom. vi p. 477—562.) The Chroni- 

les of Idatius and Marcellinus allude, in general terms, to magna cer- 
lamina, magna mulltaque prelia. The two epithets are not easily 
reconciled 


the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths could not long be 
suspended ; and the haughty chiefs still remembered 
the insults and injuries, which they had reciprocally 
offered, or sustained, while the nation was seated in 
the countries beyond the Danube. The progress of 
domestic faction abated the more diffusive sentiment 
of national animosity ; and the officers of Theodosius 
were instructed to purchase, with liberal gifts and 
promises, the retreat, or service, of the discontented 
party. ‘The acquisition of Modar, a prince of the royal 
blood of the Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion 
to the cause of Rome. . The illu8trious deserter soon 
obtained the rank of master-general, with an important 
command ; surprised an army of his countrymen, who 
were immersed in wine and sleep; and after a cruel 
slaughter of the astonished Goths, returned with an 
immense spoil, and four thousand waggons, to the im- 
perial camp. In the hands of a skilful politician, the 
most different means may be successfully applied to 
the same ends: and the peace of the empire, which had 
been forwarded by the divisions, was accomplished by 
the re-union, of the Gothic nation. Atha- path and fane- 


| naric, who had been a patient spectator ral of Athanaric, 


of these extraordinary events, was at 4-D. 31. Jan.25. 
length driven, by the chance of arms, from the dark 
recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no longer 
hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a very considerable 
part of the subjects of Fritigern, who already felt the 
inconveniences of anarchy, were easily persuaded to 
acknowledge for their king a Gothie judge, whose 
birth they respected, and whose abilities they had fre- 
quently experienced. But age had chilled the daring 
spirit of Athanaric; and, instead of leading his people 
to the field of battle and victory, he wisely listened to 
the fair proposal of an honourable and advantageous 
treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted with the 
merit and power of his new ally, condescended to meet 
him at the distance of several miles from Constantino- 
ple ; and entertained him in the imperial city, with the 
confidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a mon- 
arch. ‘* The barbarian prince observed, with curious 
attention, the variety of objects which attracted his no- 
tice, and at last broke out into a sincere and passionate 
exclamation of wonder. I now behold (said he) what 
I never could believe, the glories of this stupendous 
capital ! and as he cast his eyes around, he viewed, and 
he admired, the commanding situation of the city, the 
strength and beauty of the walls and publie edifices, 


, the capacious harbour, crowded with innumerable ves- 
from the intolerable yoke of discipline and discretion. | 


sels, the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and 
the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, (con- 
tinued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a god 
upon earth; and the presumptuous man, who dares to 
lift his hand against him, is guilty of his own blood.” ‘ 
The Gothic king did not long enjoy this splendid and 
honourable reception ; and, as temperance was.not the 
virtue of his nation, it may justly bé suspected, that 
his mortal disease was contracted amidst the pleasures 


e Zosimus (1. iv. p. 232.) styles him a Scythian, a name which the 
more recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. 

f The reader will not be displeased to see the original words of Jor- 
nandes, or the anthor whom he transcribed. Regiam urbem ingressus 
est, miransque, En, inquit, cerno quod sepe incredulus audiebam, 
famam videlicet tantew urbis. Et huc illuc oculos volvens, nunc si- 
tum urdis Commeatum«que navium, nunc meenia clara prospectans, 
miratur; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi fonte in uno e diver- 
sis partibus scaturiente unda, sic quoque militem ordinatum aspici- 
ens. Deus, inquit, est sine dubio terrenus Imperator, et quisquis ad- 
versus eur manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus existit. Tonen- 

| des (c. xxviii. p. 650.) proceeds to mention his death and funeral. 
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of the imperial banquets. ) 
sius derived more solid benefit from the death, than he 
could have expected from the most faithful 

of his ally. The funeral of Athanarie was performed 
with solemn rites in the capital of the east; a stately 
monument was erected to his me mory ; and his whole 
army, won by the liberal courtesy, and decent grief, 
of Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of the Ro- 
man empire. The-submission of so great a body of 
the Visigoths was productive of the most salutary con- 
sequences ; and the mixed influence of force, of reason, 
and of corruption, became every day more powerful, 
and more exteusive. Each independent chieftain has- 


tened to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension 
that an obstinate delay might expose him, alone and 
unprotected, to the revenge, or justice, of the ec nque- 
ror. The general, or rather the final, capitulation of 


the Goths, may be dated four years, 

month, and twenty-five d ys, after the 
defeat and death of the « mperor Valens." 

The provinces of the 

been already relieved from 
sive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostro- 
goths, by the voluntary retré 
theus and Saphrax ; wh 
had prompted them to scek new scenes of 
glory. Their destructive 
the west; but we 
scure and imperfect knowled 
tures. The Ostrogoths impe lled several of t 
man tribes on the provinces of Gaul; concluded, and 
soon violated, a treaty with the emper: ] 


A. D. 382. Oct. 3. 


Danube 
th 





Invasion and de- 
feat of the Gru 
thengst, or Ostro 
goths, 

A. D. 336, 


October. 


e opres- 


restless s 


pirit 
d 


wards 


St 
rapine an 


course was p inted 


must be satisfied with very ob- 


of their various adven- 


| 
ne 
l 


y 
‘ 


r Gratian; ad- 


vanced into the unknown countries of the north ; and, 
after an interval of more than four years, returned, 
with accumulated force, to the banks of the Lower 


Danube. Their troops were recruited with the fierce 
warriors of Germany and Scythia; and the soldiers, or 
at least the historians, of the empire, no longer recog- 


nised the name and countenances of their forme - 
mies.' The general, who commanded the military i 
naval powers of the Thracian frontier, n perce 

that his superiority would be disadvantageous to the 


public service; and that the barbarians, awed by the 


presence of his fleet and legions, would probably - 


fer the passage of the river till the approaching wi 
The dexterity of the spies, whom he sent into th 


Gothic camp, allured the barbarians into a fatal snare. 


They were persuaded, that, by bold empt, they 
might surprise, in the silence and darkness of 
night, the sleeping army of the R : 

whole multitude was hastily embarked in fleet of 


f the Ostro- 
1 of the re- 


three thousand canoes.* The bravest 
goths led the van; the main body cons 
mainder of their subjects and soldiers ; 
and children securely followed in the rear. 


ster 
and the wome! 
One of the 


nights without a moon had been selected for the exe- 
cution of their design; and they had almost 1 hed 
the southern bank of the Danube, in the firm conf- 
dence that they should find an easy landing, and an 
unguarded camp. By t the pr y ss of the barb 

was suddenly stopped by unexpected obst 
triple line of vesse 8s, strongly c nected with ¢ 
other, and which formed an impenetrable cha { 
miles and a half along the river. While they s . 
gled to force their way in the unequal conflict, th 

¢ Jornandes, c. xxviii. p.650. }¥ 1 Zos s 
pe it ppr t { fT 
self, and so t 
I al in i 

s r. p. 52.) are sta 
Sa nus 4. D. 383 

+f . x caer ° Z 

x I s x 

lame t ‘ “ ! irians ! s 

ito the shape of t > x Zoos 

A D b } ! la t 
Ir n a frecere ne us 
ne 1 


DECLINE AND FALL 
But the policy of Theodo-| 


services, | 
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right flank was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack 
of a fleet of galleys, which were urged down the 
stream by the united impulse of oars and of the tide. 
The weicht and velo ity ot 


those 


ships of war broke, 
and sunk, and dispe rsed. the rude and feeble canoes 
of the barbarians: their valour was ineffectual; and 
Alatheus, the king, or general, of the Ost ths, 
pe rished, with his bravest tr ps, ¢ ither by the sword 


of the Romans, or in the waves of the Danube. The 


last division of this unfortunate fleet might regain the 


opposite shore; but the distress and disorder of the 
multitude rendered them ike incapable either of ac- 
tion or couns and they soon implored the clemency 
of the victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as 
on many itis a difficult task to reconcile the 
P Sand pre lices of the age of Theodosius. The 
partial i ignant historian, who misrepresents 
every f his re ns, that the emperor did 
t appear in 1 field of battle till the barbarians had 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct of his lieu- 
tenant Promotus.' The flattering poet, who cel brated, 
in the court of Honorius, the glory of the father and of 
the s cribes the victory to the personal prowess 
of Theodosius; and almost insinuates, that the king 
of the Ostr 1 was slain by the hand of the empe- 
I The t th of hist vi rhit pe rhaps be found in 
t med yveen the extreme ind contradic- 
Phe inal treaty which fixed . 
settlement of thie Goths iscert ed ¢ } I 
their privileges, d stipulated their a 
obligations, would illustr the history 
of Theo sius and hiss ecessor The f their 
history has imperfectly preserved the spirit d sub- 





Stan if this sing r agreement.” 
war and tyr y had provided many | e tract i 
rertile a vated land f 1 if those bar- 
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1 Phry Ly : te wants we 
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future i istry was encot 1 by exemption from 
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public was guarded, or threatened, by the doubtful 
sword of the barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of the 
Romans.° Theodosius had the address to persuade his 
allies, that the conditions of peace which had been ex- 


torted from him by prude nce and necessity, were the} 


voluntary expre ee of his sincere friendship for the 
Gothie nation.? A different mode of vindication or 
apology was opposed to the complaints of the people ; 
who loudly censured shameful and dangerous 
concessions.’ ‘The calamities of the war were painted 
in the most lively colours; and th? first symptoms of 


these 


the return of order, of plenty, and security, were dili- 
gently exaggerated. The advocates of Theodosius 
could affirm with some appearance of truth and rea- 


son, that it was impossible to extirpate so many war- 


like tribes, who were rendered de Sperate by the loss 
of their native country; and that the exhausted pro- 
vinces would revived by a fresh supply of soldiers 
and husbandmen. ‘The barbarians still wore an anery 
and hostile aspect; but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope, that they would acquire 
the habit industry and obedience; that their man- 
ners would be polished by time, education, and thi 
influence of christianity; and that their posterity 
would insensibly blend with the great body of the Ro- 
man people." y ‘ 

Their host Notwithstanding these specious argu- 


sentime guments, and these sanguine expecta- 


tions, It was apparent to every discerning eye, that the 
Goths would 


long remain the enemies, and might soon 
become the conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their 
rude and insolent behaviour expressed their contempt 
of the citizens and provinel ils, whom they insulted 
with impunity." To the zeal and valour of the bar- 
barians, ‘Theodosius was indebted for the success of 
his arms; but their assistance was precarious ; and | 
they were sometimes seduced, by a treacherous and 
inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard, at the 
moment when their service was the most essential. 
During the civil war against Maximus, a creat num- 
ber of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of 


Macedonia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and obliged 
the intrepid monarch to expose his person, and exert | 
his power, to suppress the rising flame of rebellion.‘ 
The public apprehensions were fortified by the strong 


suspicion, that these tumults were not the effect of ac- 
cidental passion, but the result of deep and premedi- 
tated design It was generally believed, that the 
Goths had signed the treaty of pe ice with an hostile 
and insidious spirit; and that their chiefs had previ- 
ously bound themselves, by a solemn and secret oath, 
never to keep faith with the Romans; to maintain the 
fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to watch 
the favourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of 





revenge. But, as the minds of the barbarians were 
not insensible to the power of gratitude, several of the 
Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the 
rvice of the empire, or, at least, of the emperor: the 
{ Y J les x ho urks 
nbers G Fwdera Zosimus, 2 
. . Pr \ 
“N fo i } 
G s s i by 
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whole nation was insensibly divided into two opposite 
factions, and much sophistry was employed in conver- 
sation and dispute, to compare the obligations of their 
The Goths, who con- 
sidered themselves as the friends of peace, of justice, 
and of Rome, were direeted by the authority of Fra- 
vitta, a valiant and honourable youth, distinguished 
above the rest of his countrymen, by the politeness 
of his manners, the liberality of his sentiments, and 
the mild virtues of social life. But the more nume- 
rous faetion adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, 
who inflamed the passions, and asserted the indepen- 
dence of his warlike followers. On one of the solemn 
festivals, when the chiefs of both parties were invited 
to the imperial table, they were insensibly heated by 
wine, ti] they forgot the usual restraints of discretion 
and respect; and betraye d, in the presence of Theo- 
dosius, the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. 
The emperor, who had been the reluctant witness of 
this extraordinary controversy, dissembled his fears 
and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous 
assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the 
insolence of his rival, whose departure from the palace 
might have been the signal of a civil war, boldly fol- 
lowed him; and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf dead 
at his feet. ‘Their companions flew to arms; and the 
faithful champion of Rome would have been oppressed 
by superior numbers, if he had not been protected by 
the seasonable interposition of the imperial guards." 
Such were the scenes of barbaric rage, which dis- 
graced the pal: ice and table of the Roman emperor; 
and, as the impatient Goths could only be restrained 
by the firm and temperate character of Theodosius, the 
public safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities 
man.” 


of a single 


——— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Death of Gratian—Ruin of 

First civil war, ¢ Maximus.— Character, adminis- 

tration, and penance, of Theodosius—Death of Valen- 

tinian I1—Second civil war, Eugenius—Death 
of Theodosius. 

Tue fame of Gratian, before he had 
accomplished the twentieth year of 
a re, , Was equal to that of the most cele- 
brated princes. His gentle and amiable 
disposi yn endeared ‘him to his private friends, the 
| affability of his manners engaged the affection 
f the the men of letters, who enjoyed the 
liberality, acknowledged the taste and eloquence, of 
thei ir sovereign; his valour and dexterity in arms were 
equa lly applauded by the soldiers ; and the clergy 
considered the humble piety of Gratian as the first and 
his virtues. The victory of Colmar 


Arianism.— St. Ambrose.— 


against 


as gainst 


~ Character and 
his conduct of the 
emperor Gratian, 
A. D. 370—383 


cracelt 


nle: 
1e 
' : 


useful of 


most 


nad delivered the west from a formidable invasion ; 
ind the grateful provinces of the east aseribed the 
merits of Theodosius to the author of Ais greatness, 
and of the public safety. Gratian survived those me- 
morable events only four or five years ; but he sur- 
vived his reputation; and, before he fell a victim to 


rel ellion, he h 


lence of 


ad lost, in a great measure, the 


respect 
the Roman world. 


conh 











and 
( ypare E upius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22.) with Zosimus, 
79.) The difference of circumstances and nameg must un 
i tedly be applied tothe same story. Fravitta, or Travitta, was 
is consul (A, D. 401.) and still continued his faithful servi- 
eldest son of Theodosius. (Tillemont, Hist. des Empe- 
167 
1 < :vacerent tout depuis le Danube jusqu’au Bosphore ; 
extermine t Valens et son armée; et ne repasserent le Danube, 
oUt nner l’affreuse solitude qu’ils avoient faite. (Euvres 
Montes eu, tom. iii. p. 479.; Considerations sur les Causes de 
la Grand et de la Decadence des Romains, c. xvii The presi- 
dent Montesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after the defeat of 
Valens, nerer abandoned the Roman tertitory. It is now thirty years, 
savs Claudian, (de Bello Getico, 166, &c. A. D. 404.) 
Ex quo jam patrios gens hee oblita Triones, 
Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixi 
Chreicio funesta solo 
I error is inexcusable; since it dis¢uises the principal and immo- 
et se of the fall of the western empire of Rome 
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The remarkable alteration of his cha- 
racter or conduct, may not be imputed to 
the arts of flattery, which had besieged the son of Val- 
entinian from his infancy; nor to the headstrong oe 
sions which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. 
A more attentive view of the life of Gratian, mz Ly +* - 


His defects. 


haps suggest the true cause of the disappoit itment of 


the public hopes. His apparent virtues, instead of being 
the hardy productions of experience and adversity, 
were the premature and artificial fruits of a royal edu- 
cation. The anxious tenderness of his father was con- 
tinually employed to bestow on him - se advantages, 
which he might perhaps esteem the more highly, as 
he himself had been de prived of them; cot the most 
skilful masters of every science, and of every art, had 
laboured to form the mind and body of the young 
prince.* The knowledge which the y painfully eom- 
municated was display« ed with ostentation, and cele- 
brated with lavish praise. His soft and tractable 
position received the fair impre ssion of their judicious 
precepts, and the absence of passion might easily be 
mistaken for the strength of re His preceptors 
gradually rose to the rank and ex aaron nce of minis- 
ters of state;” and, as they wisely dissembled 
secret au thority, he seemed to act w ith firmness, with 
propriety, and with judgment, on the most important 
occasions of his life and reign. Bi t the of 
this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond the 
surface ; and the skilful preceptors, who so accurate ly 
guided the steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse 
into his feeble and indolent character, the vigorous and 
independent principle of action, which the 
laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the 


dis- 


ason. 
thei! 


influence 


re nde rs 


happiness, and almost to the existence, of the hero. 
As soon as time and accident had removed those faith- 
ful counsellors from the throne, the emperor of thi 
west ins« nsibly descended to the level of his natural 
genius ; abandoned the reins of government to the am- 
bitious hands which were stretched forward to grasp 
them; and amused his leisure with the most frivolous 


gratifications. A public sale of favour and 
was instituted, both in the court, and in the provinces, 
by the worthless delegates of his power, whose t 
it was made sacrilege to question.© The 
the credulous prince was directed by saints ¢ 
Ops; * who procured an imperial edict to punish, as a 
capital offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the 
of the divine law.* Among the various arts 
which had exercised the youth of Gratian, he had ap- 
plied himself, with singular inclination and success, 
to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the 
javelin; and these qualifications, whic] ht } 
ful to a soldier, were prostituted to the viler purposes 
of hunting. Large parks were enclosed for the 
perial pleasures, 


injustice 


meri 
conscience oi 


j 


nd bis 


ignorance, 


1 mig ye use- 


im- 
and plentifully stocked with every 








species of wild beasts; and Gratian neglected th 
duties, and even the dignity, of a ane, to consume 
whole days in the vain display of his dexterity and 
boldness in the chace. The pride and wish of the 
t 
Roman emperor to excel in an art, in which he might 
be surpassed by the meanest of his slaves, reminded 
a Valentinian was less attentive to the religion of his s 
he intrusted the education of Gratian to Aus s profess ’ 
Mem. de Il’ ulemie des Inscriptions, tor x' 125—1 I 
poet cal fame of Ausonius condemns the tast S$ age 
b Ausonius was successively promoted to tl etorian ef 
f Italy, (A. D. 377.) an f Gaul. (A. D i 
vested with the consul A.D ) He ex ss 
in a servile and insipid piec f fl y Actio ( 
736.) which has survived more wort 
e Disputare de principali judicio non riet Sa 
star est dubitare, an is dignus sit, quem eleger é ( 
Justinian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg.3. This convenient law was r i 
and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, the feeble f 
Milan : 
d Ambrose composed for his instructi a theolovical treatise 
faith of the Trinity: and Tillemont (Hist. des | rs, t 
p. 158, 159.) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of Gratian’s intole 


rant laws 

e Qui divine legis sanctitatem nesciendo omittunt, au f 
violant, et offendunt, sacrilezium committunt. Codex Justinian 
ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. Theodosius indeed may claim his share, 
merit of this comprehensive law 


in the 


DECLINE AND FALL 


| the numerous spectators of the examples of 


Cnuap, XXVIL 
Nero and 
Commodus ; but the chaste and temperate Gratian was 
a stranger to their monstrous and his 
were stained only with the blood of animals.‘ 
The behaviour of Gratian, which de- piscontentof the 


vices ; hands 


graded his character in the eyes of man- Roman trooy 
kind, could not have disturbed the secu- A. D. 383 
rity of his reign, if the army had not been provoked to 
resent their pecu liar in juries. As lo ng as the young 


emperor was guided by the instructions of his masters, 


he profess d himself the friend and pu} vil of the sole 


diers ; many of his hours were spent in the familiar 
conversation of the camp; and the health, the com- 
forts, the rewards, the honours, of his faithful troops, 


appeared to be the of his attentive concern, 


But, after Gratian more freely indulged his prevailing 


( bje ct 


taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally connected 
himself with the most dexterous ministers of his fa- 
vourite amusement. A body of the Alani was received 
into the military and domestic service of the palace ; 


admirable 


skill, which they were accustomed 
unbounded Scythia, was 


exercised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and 


and the 


to display in the plains of 


enclosures of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and 
customs of these favourite guards, to whom alone he 
intrusted the defenes of his person: a ad, as if he meant 

insult the publie opinion, he freq tly showed him- 
self to the soldiers and people, with the dress and arms, 
the long bow, the sounding quiver, and the f ir- 
ments, of a Scythian warrior. The unworthy specta- 
cle of a Roman prince, who had renounced the dress 
and manners of his country, filled the minds of the 
legions with grief and indignation. Even the Ger- 


mans, so strong and formidable in the armies of the 
empire, affected to disain the strange and horrid 
ippearance of the savages of the north, who, in the 
space of a few years, had wandered from the banks 
of the Volea to those of the Seine. A loud nd 


licentious murmur was echoed through the « mps 
and garrisons of the west; and as the mild indolence 
of Gratian neglected to extinguish the first symp- 
toms of discontent, the want of love and respect 
was not st pplic d by the influe nee ol tear. But tne 
subversion of an established government is always 
a work of some real, and of much apparent difficulty 


and the throne of Gratian was protected by the sane- 
tions custom, law, religion, and the nice balance of 
the civil and military powers, which had been esta- 
blished by the p y of Const ‘ It is not ver 
por t to in ! from what causes the revolt 

Britain w | ced Accident is commonly th: 
parent of disorder; the eds of rebellion happened to 
fall on a soil which was supposed to be more fruitful 
than any other in tyrants and usurpers;”" the legions 
f that sequestered island had long been famous for a 
spirit of re mption and arrogance ; ind the name 
f Maximus i proclaimed by the R t of Maxi 
tumultuary but unanimous voice, both mes in Britai 

f the soldiers d of the provincial The emperor, 
r the rebe fi hl title w not ye iscertaine by 
fort e, Was a ive f Spar th c intryman, the 
! ll We d er il the 1\ il f The if lus, whe se ele- 
vation he had not seen without some emotions of envy 
and resentment: the events of his life had lor gr since 
fixed him Britain; iis} id t be unwilli gy to 

\ xi. 1 I y acknow ‘ 

I s y : 
a | 1G froy l 

rded w a ur i, of N 

Zosimus (1. i , \ 

- i fa } Ala f tt R an 
troops. Th ex } r 1 wm ex Alan s ing i 
,uro ad se trans efert R 

Britan f f a ty r 3 4 
sion, used by Jer it Pelagian ‘ riot 

ed in tl putes of ial antiquaries. The rev ns of 
st age appea atif f the sublime Bossue 
ette isle, | 4 orageus é $ ners nvireni { 

Zosimus says of e British soldiers “ vy ‘ave toy 
nvGadeim xm » 
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find some evidence for the marriage, which he is said | remorse, the orders, or the intentions, of the usurper. 


to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord | Gratian, as he rose from supper, was de- 
But this provincial rank might) livered into the hands of the assassin ; 


of Caernarvonshire.* 
justly be considered as a state of exile and obscurity ; 
and if Maximus had obtained any civil or military of- 


fice, he was not invested with the authority either of | 


His abilities, and even his in- 
tegrity, are acknowledged by the partial writers of the 
age; and the merit must indeed have been conspicu- 
ous, that could extort such a confession in favour of 
the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The discontent 
of Maximus might incline him to censure the conduct 
of his sovereign, and to encourage, perhaps without 
any views of ambition, the murmurs of the troops. 


governor or general.! 
g 


But in the midst of the tumult, he artfully, or mo- | 


destly, refused to ascend the throne; and some credit 
appears to have been given to his own positive decla- 
ration, that he was compelled to accept the dangerous 
present of the imperial purple.™ 

But there was danger likewise in re- 
fusing the empire; and from the mo- 
ment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to his 
lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, or even 
to live, if onfined his moderate ambition within 
the narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely 
resolved to prevent the designs of Gratian ; the youth 
of the island crowded to his standard, and he invaded 
Gaul with a fleet and army, which were long after- 
war bered, as the emigration of a consider- 
able part of the British nation.*. The emperor, in his 
peaceful residence of Paris, was alarmed by their hos- 
tile approach ; and the darts which he idly wasted on 
lions and bears, might have been employed more hon- 


Flight and death 


of Gratian, 


ne <¢ 


as remem 


ourably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts an- 
nounced his degenerate spirit and desperate situation ; 
and deprived him of the resources, which he still 
might have found, in the support of his subjects and 


The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing th 
march of Maximus, received him with joyful and loyal 
and the shame of the desertion was 
transferred from the people tothe prince. The troops, 


allies. 
ace! 


mations 5 





whose station more immediately attached them to the 
ervice of the palace, abandoned the standard of Gra- 
tian the first time that it was displayed in the neigh- 
I hood of P iris. The ¢ mipe ror of the west fled to- 
wards Lyons, with a train of only three hundred 
horse . and, in the cities along the road, where he 
hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was 
taught, by cruel experience, that every gate is shut 
against the unfortunate. Yet he might still have 
reached, in safety, the dominions of his brother, and 
soon have returned with the forces of Italy and the 
east, if he had not suffered himself to be fatally de- 
eeived by the pe rfidious gvovernor of the Lyonness 
provines Gratian was amused by protestations of 
doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a support, which 
could t be effectual ; till the arrival of Andragathius, 
the general of the cavalry of Maximus, put an end to 
his st spense. That resolute officer executed. without 
k H 1 } fl Her : ] s ha 
Caers vy Ca ( H fEn 168 
i i Rk Vi i A I I ! per 
ae . \\ 
( i i t rofB 
it} fa r of a f s il, by his 
‘ | ’ ! 
j I \ ( x 
\T 
s = i) ‘ ) 
i s a } 
cea l ~ ut Ma s 
f rabl vZ s uly a f his l 
4 ' I 4 i. B an. | l I ‘ 
‘ \ f { s | 1 
v i : 4 { Livia ‘ 3 ‘ ! wu 
il 1 rh } St. I 
ll x ‘ 
i v red Huns l 
a s i l i thei al honours: a 
\ iT J I } s pr 3 eNntion th Ai 
ve briisn virg 


A. D. 283. 
Aug. 25. 
and his body was denied to the pious and — 
entreaties of his brother Valentinian.®° ‘The death o 
the emperor was followed by that of his powerful 
general Mellobaudes, the king of the Franks; who 
maintained, to the last moment of his life, the ambi- 
guous reputation, which is the just recompence of 
obseure and subtle policy.” These executions might 
be necessary to the public safety: but the successful 
usurper, whose power was acknowledged by all the 
provinces of the west, had the merit, and the satisfac- 
tion, of boasting, that, except those who had perished 
by the chance of war, his triumph was not stained by 


the blood of the Romans.‘ 

The events of this revolution had Treaty of peace 
| passed in such rapid succession, that it oe a 
would have been impossible for Theo- Gnsioa. = 
dosius to march to the relief of his bene- A. D. 383—387. 


factor, before he received the intelligence of his de- 
feat and death. During the season of sincere grief, 
or ostentatious mourning, the eastern emperor was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain 
of Maximus; and the choice of a venerable old man, 
for an office which was usually exercised by eunuchs, 
announced to the court of Constantinople the gravity 
and temperanee of the British usurper. The ambas- 
sador condescended to justify, or excuse, the conduct 
of his master; and to protest, in specious language, 
that the murder of Gratian had been perpetrated, with- 
out his knowledge or consent, by the precipitate zeal 
if the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and equal 
tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or 
war. The speech of the ambassador concluded with 
1 spirited declaration, that although Maximus, as a 
Roman, and as the father of his people, would choose 
rather to employ his forces in the common defence of 
the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his friend- 
ship should be rejected, to dispute, in a field of battle, 
the empire of the world. An immediate and peremp- 
tory answer was required; but it was extremely diffi- 
cult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important o:- 
easion, either the feelings of his own mind, or the ex- 
pectations of the public. The imperious voice of hon- 
our and gratitude called aloud for revenge. From the 
liberality of Gratian, he had received the imperial 
diadem: his patience would encourage the odious 
suspicion, that he was more deeply sensible of former 
injuries, than of recent obligations ; and if he accepted 
the friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of the 
Even the principles of justice, and the in- 
terest of society, would receive a fatal blow from the 
impunity of Maximas: and the example of successful 
usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial fabric 
of government, and once more to re-plunge the empire 
in the crimes and calamities of the preceding age. 
But, as the sentiments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably reculate the conduct of an individual, they 
may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign, by 
of superior duties ; and the maxims both of 
and humanity must permit the escape of an 
atrocious criminal, if an innocent people would be ine 
volved in the consequences of his punishment, The 
assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he actually pos- 


issassin. 


the sen 


se 





j istice 





Zos 8 . 248, 249.) has transported the death of Gratian 
I 1 Gaul (Lyons Singidunum in Mesia. Some 
ted from the Cl les; some lies may be de- 
Soz rd. v . 13) and Socrates, (1. v.c. 11.) Ambrose 
suthentic evidence, (tom. i. Enarrat. in Psalm lxi. p. 961 
xxiv. p. 888, &e. and de Obita Valentinian. Consolat 

N 1182.) 
Pacatus (xii, 28.) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is 
ked in Prosper’s Chronicle, as the cause of the ruin of Gratian 
\ who has occasion to exculpate himself, only condemns the 
f Vallio, a faithful servant of Gratian, (tom. ii epist. xxiv. p 

1. edit. Benedict.) 

He protested, nullum ex ad versariis nisi in acie occubvisse. Sulp 
Se s in Vit. B. Martin. ec. 23. The orator of Theodusius bestows 


Si cui 
(Pa 


t, and therefore weighty, praise on his clemency 
ribus suis, minus crudelis fuisse videtur, 


» pro ceteris scel 


Xi. 2.) 
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sessed, the most warlike provinces of the empire : 
east was exhausted by the misfortunes, and even by 
the success, of the Gothic war; and it was seriously 
to be apprehended, that, after the vital strength of the 
republic had been wasted in a doubtful and destructive 
contest, the feeble conqueror would remain an easy 
prey to the barbarians of the north. These weighty 
considerations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his 
resentment, and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. 
But he stipulated, that Maximus should content him- 
self with the posse ssion of the countri¢ s be y mynd thie 
Alps. ‘The brother of Gratian was confirmed and se- 
cured in the soveré ignty of Italy, Africa, and the 
western Illyricum ; and some honourable conditions 
were inserted in the treaty, to protect the memory, and 
the laws, of the deceased emperor." According ‘to the 
custom of the age, the images of the three imperial 
colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of 
people: nor should it be lightly supposed, that, in the 
moment of a solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secret- 
ly cherished the intention of perfidy and revenge.’ 

Baptism and or 
thodoy edicts of 


the 


The contempt of Gratian for the Ro- 


= man soldiers had exposed him to the 
Theodosius. . 7 . . : 
A, D. 320. fatal effects of their resentment. His 
Feb. 28. profound veneration for the christian 
clergy was rewarded by the applause and gratitude ot 


a powerful order, which has claimed, in every age, th 
privilege of dispensing honours, both on earth and 
in heaven.' The orthodox bishops bewailed ath, 
and their own irreparable | ; but they were soon 
comforted by the discovery, that Gratian had com- 
mitted the sceptre of the east to the hands of a prince 


his de 


SS 





whose humble faith, and fervent zeal, were s rted 
by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous charac- 
ter. Among the benefactors of the church, the f ‘ 


( 
y wl 


of Constantine has been rivalled b) 0 

dosius. If Constantine had the advantage of erecti 
the standard of the cross, the emulation of 
cessor assumed the merit of si 

esy, and of abolishing the worship of idols in the Ro- 
man world. Theodosius was the first of the 
baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. ‘ 
was born of a christian family, the maxims, or at | 
the practice, of the age, encourag¢ d him to delay tl 
ceremony of his initiation, till he was admo 
the danger of delay, by the serious i hie 
threatened his life, towards the end of the first vear 
of his reign. Before he again took th: 1 ag 

the Goths, he received the nt ot baptism 
from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica ;* 
and, as the emperor ascended from the holy font, 
glowing with the warm feelings of regeneratio 
dictated a solemn edict, which pl iimed his 
faith, and prescribed the religion of his subjects. * It 


bduing th 


sacTaine 


! 
roc 


is our pleasure (such is the imperial style) that all the 
nations, which are governed by our clemency 
moderation, should stedfastly adhere to the religion 


which was taught by St. Peter to the 
faithful tradition has preserved ; and 
professed by the pontiff of Damasus, and hy Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, a man of apostolic holiness. Ac- 


cording to the discipline of the apostles, an 1 the d 
trine of the yospt l, let us believe the sole deity of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; under an equal 
majesty, and a pious Trinity. We authoriz 

lowers of this doctrine to assume the title of e 


Romans; which 
which 1s now 


tholi 

r Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian,. juas non % 
(tom. ii. epist. xvii. p. 827 

s Zosimus, |. iv. p. 251, 252. We ma 3 4 9 
cions; Dut we cannot reject the treaty of 
Theodosius have abso forg x 

t Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, ass st ; ( 
a high and respectable place in heaven, (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. ¢ 
sol. p. 1193.) 

u For the baptism of Theodosius, see So yen. (1. vi 498 
tes, (1. v. c. 6.) and Tillemont, (Hist. des Empereurs, to p. 72 

z Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendship, ar } 
praises, of Ambrose; who styles him, murus fidei atque s 
(tom. ii. epist. xv. p. 820.) and afterwards celebrates his spe ind 
diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, & epist. x 22 
a virtue which does not appertain either to a wall or a bi ) 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the | 
vagant 
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christians ; and as we judge, that all others are extra- 
madmen, we brand them with the infamous 
name of heretics ; and declare, that their conventicles 
shall no longer usurp the respectable appellation of 
churches, Besides the condemnation of divine jus- 
tice, they must expect to suffer the severe pe nalties, 
which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, 
shall think ’y The faith 
of a soldier is commouly the fruit truction, rather 
than of inquiry; but as | r always fixed his 
eyes on the visible landmarks of orthodoxy, which he 
had so prudently constituted, his religious opinions 
ver affected by the 
arguments, al | 


doctors. Once 


proper to inflict upon them. 


of in 


the emper 


were me iS texts, the subtle 


of the Arian 


speci 


the ambiguous creeds, 


indeed he expressed a faint inclina- 
tion to cor with the el que nt and rned Euno- 
mius, who lived in retirement at a small distance from 
Constantin But the danverous interview was 


prevented by the 
who 


prayers of thi Flaccilla, 


( mpre $3 


trembled for the salvation of her husband; and 
the mind of Theodosius was confirmed by a theologi 
cal irgument, ad pted to the rudest capacity. He had 
lat ly bes wed, on his eldest son Arcadius, the name 


} Augustus, and the two princes wer 
seated on a stately throne to receive the homage of 





je p, Amphilochius of Iconium, 
appr ached ie throne, and after saluting, with due 
reverence, the person ot his sovereiun, he accosted the 
royal youth with the same familiar tenderness which 
he mig have used towards a ple beian child. Pro- 
voked by this insolent behaviour, the monarch eave 
orders, that the rustic priest should be instantly driven 
from his pre ce But while the guards were fore- 
ing | 1 to or, the dexte | ‘ ae | i time 
to execute his desig ry eX ning with a loud voice, 
‘Such is tl reatme t, O emperor! which the King 
of heaven h s prepared for those impious men, wh 
iffect to worship the Father, but refuse to acknow- 
ledge the equal majesty of his divine Son.’ Theo- 
d S itely emb: d the bishop of Iconium ; 
1 nev I tt imp nt lesson, which he had 
I ived from this dramatic parable.’ 
Constantinople was the principal seat 4 nent 
fortres tf Arianism; and, ina |] ‘ 
rval of forty years,’ the faith of the 
prince tes, who reiened in 1 capital of t 
( t, was in the purer schools of Rome and 
Alexa The chiepiscopal throne ol Macedoni- 
us, Which had been | ted with so much christian 
d. vy sué s y lled by Bud xius ana DD no- 
philus. Their dioce en) ved a tres importation ot 
vice and ¢ rf 1 every province of the empire; the 
eager } f religious controversy afforded a new 
ccupation the sy idleness of the metropolis; and 
we may cred e assertion of an intelligent observer, 
who descr I some pieasantry, the etlects of their 
10g l S Zt il. : Ih Ss city - says he ‘*is full ft me- 
chanik ds vho are all of tl profound the 
i ly} ‘ i th y> agi stré ts. It 
\ ‘ m i ( uF L ple I er, he l 
you, V here i son ditiers 1 nt Father 
if y isk t price ol | fe 7% e told, by way of 
reply, t it th on j interior t { l tine ; and if 
you | ire, wheth the bath is ready, the answer is, 
1] ‘ Son 1 , ’ I I here. 
{ I { 
; ' 
1 
1 f 
\ 
nt 
2 Soz Ss 8, | Via in, in Chron 
rl ‘ | ° ion or intr 
sion us fN t 1 
i { 
See J H vol 7 
l ) \ deed, sor 
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tics, of various denominations, subsisted in peace une | 
der the protection of the Arians of Constantinople ; | 
who endeavoured to secure the attachment of those 
obscure while they abused, with unrelent- | 
ing severity, the victory which they had obtained over 
the followers of the council of Nice. During the par- 
tial reigns of Constantius and Valens, the feeble rem- 
nant of the Homoousians was deprived of the public 
and private exercise « f their religion ; and it has been 
observed, in pathetic language, that the 
flock was left without a shepherd, to wander the 
mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolves.°® 
But as their zeal, instead of being subdued, derived 
stre noth and vigour from oppression, the y seize d the | 
first moments of impe rfect free dom, which ‘the y aequir- | 
ed by the death of Valens, to form themselves into a 
re gular congregation, under the conduct of an episco- 
il pastor. ‘T'wo natives of Cappadocia, | 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,‘ were dis- | 
tinguished above all their contemporaries,® by the rare 
union of profane eloquence and of orthodox piety. 
These orators, who might sometimes be compared, by 


sectaries 5 


It 


scattered 
on 


} 


Gregory N 


anzen 


themselves, and by the public, to the most celebrated | 
of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of the 


strictest friendship. They had cultivated, with equal | 
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| we rship; and the name 
i ¢€ xpress 


| protection, of the Mother of God.' 


| Sionary.* 
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bishop above five-and-forty years. But 
as he was still conscious that he deserv- 
ed another audience, and another theatre, tinople. 

he accepted, with no unworthy ambi- A. D. 3A. Nev. 
tion, the honourable invitation, which was addressed 
to him from the orthodvx party of Constantinople. On 
| his arrival in the capital, Gregory was entertained in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most 
spac ious room was consecrated to the uses of religious 
of Anastasia was chosen to 
the resurrection of the Nicene faith. This 
private conventicle was afterwards converted into a 
magnificent church; and the credulity of the sueceed- 
|ing age was prepared to believe the miracles and 
| visions, which attested the presence, or at least the 
The pulpit of the 
Anastasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs 
of Gregory Nazianzen ; and,in the space of two years, 
he e xpe rienced all the spiritual adventures which 
constitute the prosperous or adverse fortunes of a mis- 
The Arians, who were provoked by the 
boldness of his enterprise, represented his doctrine, 
as if he had preached three distinct and equal deities ; 
and the devout populace was excited to suppress, by 
violence and tumult, the irregular assemblies of the 


accepts the mis- 
sion of Constan- 


ardour, the same liberal studies in the schools of | Athanasian heretics. From the cathedral of St. So- 
Athens; they had retired, with equal devotion, to the | phia, there issued a motley crowd “ of common beg- 
same solitude in the deserts of Pont ind every spark | gars, who had forfeited their claim to pity; of monks, 
of emulation or envy, appeared to be totally extinguish- | who had the appearance of goats or satyrs ; and of 
ed in the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and | women, more terrible than so many Jezebels.”” The 
Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life | doors of the Anastasia were broke open; much mis- 
to the archiepiscopal throne of Cesarea, discovered to| chief was perpetrated, or attempted, with sticks 
the world, and perhaps to himself, the pride of his char-| stones, and firebrands; and as a man lost his life in 
acter; and the first favour which he condescended to the affray, Gregory, who was summoned the next 
bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps wa8| morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of 
intended, as a cruel insult.! Instead of employing th: supposing, that he pul blie ly confessed the name of 
superior talents of Gregory in some useful and con-| Christ. After he was delivered from the fear and dan- 
spicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, among | ger of a foreign enemy, his infant church was disgrac- 
the fifty bishopries of | extensiv province, the | ed and ate cted by intestine faction. A stranger who 
wretched village of Sasima, with water, without! assumed the name of Maximus,' and the cloak of a 
verdure, without society, situate at the junction of | Cynic philosopher, insinuated himself into the confi- 
three highways, and frequented only by the incessant | dence of Gregory ; deceived and abused his favourable 
passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gregory | opinion; and forming a secret connexion with some 
submitted with reluctance to this humili iting « xile: bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordina- 
he was ordained bishop of Sasima; but he solemnly | tion, to supplant his patron in the episcopal seat of 
protests, that he never consummated his spiritual | Const intinople. These mortifications might some- 
marriage with this disgusting bride. He afterwards | times tempt the Cappadocian missionary to regret his 
consented to undertake the government of his native | obscure solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by 
church of Nazianzus,® of which his father had been! the daily inerease of his fame and his congregation ; 
i jand he enjoyed the pleasure of observing, that the 

greater part of his numerous audience retired from his 

found f this re —_ able pass h Tallege on the | sermons, satisfied with the eloquence of the preacher,™ 

t! ta t ral scholar . . “2 . - . ° : 
a tion of Gregory Nazianzen, and the ac-| OF dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of their 
count of whict has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet} faith and practice.® 
every phvye . prone to exa rate the inveterate nature of the Wh as ies ra ete : > uw 
thet : + i I he catholic of ( onstentinopl WeTe pain of Arianism 

i] fess myself deeply ind he two lives of Gregory Na-| animated with } yful confidence by the at ¢ ‘onstantinople, 
— Hy With very diter Te t Pile 5 nt, (Mem. | baptism and edict of Theodosius; and A.D. 30. 

8s wD yt t 2 i in t i tioth f . * . . svuv, 20. 
Suiverns tom. xvii — they impatiently waited the effects of his , 
{ ss Gregory Nazia : k y years in his own age, | gracious promise. Their hopes were speedily aecom- 
a Dnicte sacs Be thes oa socal wi + plished; and the emperor, as soon as he had finished 
pre pos 3 s usly receives v¢ ’ . : . . 
ca it x 3 scand «CG y’s father, a saint likewise, | the operations of the campaign, made his public entry 
on és - D, 683__687,) . Fillemont, Mem. Ec-| into the capital at the head of a victorious army. The 
( < ix. wp. € 69 “ : . : 
{ Gregory's Po his own Lif ‘ next day after his arrival, he summoned Damophilus 
} which st the bh r’ t . es 
red and | ire ship ! 
. {Pt . and Hierocles Itinerar. Wesseling, p. 709 It appears 
Once : . ; i to have been situate on the edge of Isauria. . 
Ss Ducat , Constant. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 141, 142 The Seis 
a ‘Tras wavre, “i Yume | cs r (1. vii is interpreted to mean the Virgin 
Avps rs eins 4 “ M 
In Vids N s Drea Helena addresses the same ae | nt ‘Mem. Eccles. tom. ix P 452, &c.) diligently collects, 
t : Her a rges, and explains, the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory 
Isa ¢ el tha \ ‘ ‘ ired } ae lf 
Phe sister ws, & He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. xxiii. p. 409.) in his praise; 
Shakespear err it i ry Na } ‘ after r quarrel, the name of Maximus was changed into that 
i an eG k langua i he la { Heron, (see Jerom, tom. i. in Catalog. Script. Eccles. p. 301.) I 
of nature he 1¢ in Cappadocia and in Britain uch slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles. _ 

« This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazi m | r the modest emblem ofa dream Gregory (tom. ii. Carmen 
anzen, (tom. ii. de Vita sua, p. 7,8 Its ecise situation, forty-ninge ‘ 78.) describes his own success with some human complacency. 
miles from Ar 8, and rt Ww ryana, is fixed in the Itine- | Yet it should seem, from his familiar conversation with his auditor 
rary of Antot . 144 W ess | St. Jerom (tom. i. epist, ad Nepotian. p. 14.) that the preacher under- 

The name of Nazianzus has been rial y Gr rv: b | stood the true value of popular applause. ae = 
his na town under the Greek K in title of Diocwsarea, (T Lachryme auditorum laudes tue sint, is the lively and judicious 
lemont Mem. I 8. Lom. ix. p. 092.) is mentioned by Pliny, (vi. 3.) ' advice of St. Jerom 
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to his presence; and offered that Arian prelate the hard 
alternative of subscribing the nicene creed, or of in- 
stantly resigning, to the orthodox believers, the 
and possession of the episcopal palace, the cathedral 
of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. 
The zeal of Damophilus, which in a catholic saint 
would have been justly applauded, embraced, without 
hesitation, a life of poverty and exile,° and his removal 
was immediately followed by the purification of the 
imperial city. The Arians might complain, with some 
appearance of justice, that an ine onsidk rable congre- 
gation of sectaries should usurp the hundred churches, 
which they were insufficient to fill: whilst the far 
greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from 
every place of religious worship. ‘Theodosius was 
still inexorable: but as the angels who protected the 
catholic cause, were only visible to the eyes of faith, 
he prudently reinforced those heavenly legions, with 
the more effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons; 


use 


and the church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large 
body of the imperial guards. If the mind of Gregory 
was susceptible of pride, he must have felt a very 


lively satisfaction, when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph; and, with his 
own hand, re spectfully placed him on the archiepis- 
copal throne of C onstantinople. But the 
had not subdued the imperfections of human virtue) 
was deeply affected by the mortifying consideration, 


, 1 
saint (who 


that his entrance into the fold was that of a wolf, 
rather than of a shepher oa that the glitterir rms, 
which surrounded his person, were necessary for his 


safety ; and that he alone was the object of the impr 
cations of a great Pp arty, W hom, as men and at 
it was impossible for him to despise. He the 
innumerable multitude of either sex, and of every age, 


who crowded the streets, the 


ith? 
CILIZe 


beheid 


windows, ana the roofs 
of the houses; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, 
grief, astonishment, and despair; and Gregory fairly 
confesses, that on the memorable 4d: iy of his installa- 
tion, the capital of the east wore the apps 

city taken by storm, and in tl s of 


ota 
a barbarian 


irance 


» hi ind 


conqueror.” About six wee ‘tes afte rwards, Theodosius 
declared his resolution of expelling from all the 
churches of his dominions the bishops and their clergy, 
who should obstinatel refuse to believe, or at least 
to profess, the lommnairel the council of Nice. His 

In the east, /ieutenant Sapor was armed with the am- 

A. D. 381. ple powers of a general law, a special 

Jan. 10. eommission, and a military force ;" and 
this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of the 
emperor was established, without tumult, or blood- 
shed, in al] the provinces of the east. The writ oS 


of the Arians, if they had been permitted to exist, 
would perhaps contain the lamentable story of the per- 
secution, which afflicted the church under the reign 
of the impious Theodosius ; and the sufferings of ¢/ 


holy confessors might claim the pity of the disinter- 
ested reader. Yet there is reason to Imagine, that the 


violence of zeal and revenge was. in some measure, 
eluded by the want of resistance ; and that, in the 

adversity, the Arians displayed much less firmness, 
than had been exerted b y the orthodox party under the 





reigns of Constantius and Valens. The moral char- 
acter and conduct of the hostile sects appear to have 
been governed by the same common principles of na- 
o Socrates (1. v. c. 7.) and Sozomen (1 
gelical words and actions of Damophilus wit! t fa i 
tion. He considered, says Socrates, that s } c 
powerful ; but it was easy, and would |} 
p See Gregory Nazianzen, Vita sua 21,22. |} 
sake of posterity, the bishop of ( stantinople re no : 
prodigy. Inthe month of Nov er, it was a cl] 
the sun broke forth when the procession entered t 
q Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theod t 4 
has mentioned this importa iission of Sapor I 
(Hist. des Empereurs, t z judiciousi 
reign of Gratian, to that of Th lusius 
r [do not reckon Philostorgius, though he mentions (1. i | 
the expulsion of Damophilus. The Eunomian history has been 


fully strained through an orthodox sieve 
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ture and religion; but a very material circumstance 
may be discovered, which tended to distinguish the 
degrees of their theological faith. Both parties, in 
the schools, as well as in the te mple 8, acknowle dged 
and worshipped the divine majesty of Christ; and, as 
we are always prone to impute our own sentiments 
and passions to the Deity, it would be deemed more 
prudent and respectful to exaggerate, than to circum- 
scribe, the adorable perfections of the Son of God. 
The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud con- 
fidence, that he had entitled himself to the divine fa- 


vour; while the follower of Arius must have been 
tormented, by the secret apprehension, that he was 
guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable offence, by the 


and parsimonious honours, which he be- 
on the Judge of the world. ‘The opinions of 
Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; 


scanty praise, 
stowed 


but the doctrine of the Nicene creed, most powerfully 
recommended by the merits of faith and devotion, was 
much better adapted to become popular and successful 


y 


in a believi 


ing ag 


Thi hope, that truth and Wisdom ‘Tho council of 
would be found in the assemblies of the Constantinopk 
A. D. 381, May 


uced the emperor to 

iod of one hundred 
l, pee ut much diffi- 
ystem 


Nice. 


orthodox el ry, ind 


convene, at Constal tinople, 


proceecte 
4 ’ ] 
iy, to complete the the 


established in the 


who 


ind fifty bishops 
cuity or ae 


which had 


oO logic il 
ot 


been council 


The vehement di putes of the fourth century had been 
chiefly em] ved on the nature of the Son of God. 
ind tl various opinions which were embraced con- 
( ling the second, were extended and transferred, by 
a natural analogy, to the third, person of the Trit ity.® 
Yet it was found, or it was thought, necessary, by the 
victorious adversaries of Arianism, to explain the am- 


biguous la igre of some respectable doctors; to con- 
firm the faith of the itholies ; and to condemn an n- 
P pular and inc isistent sect of Mace ynians ; who 
freely admitte d that the Son was consubstantial to the 
Father, while they were fearful of seeming to acknowl- 


Three Gods. A final and unan- 


eda the existence 


imous senten vas pronounced to ratify the equal 
Deity of the Holy Ghost; the mysterious doctrine has 
been receive y al] the nations, and all the churches, 
f the chri vorld; and their grateful reverence 
has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius, the second 
rank among the general councils.t Their knowledge 
f religious truth may have been preserved by tradi- 


} } — inspiration; 


ion ritmay have been communic 
but the sober evidence of hi will 1 llow much 
weight tot personal a eaiteal a: titre allies 
stantinople. Inan age, when the ecclesiastics had 
( lal sly dewenerated from the m del ot ape stoli- 
( | ity, the most worthless and corrupt were always 
he most ¢ ‘ f ient, and disturb, the epise pal 
ssemblies The conflict and fermentation of somany 
ypposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions 
f the bishops: and their ruling passions were, the 
love of gold, and the love of dispute. Many of the 
same prelate “ now app iuded the orthodox plety 
f ‘The | repeat changed, with prudent 
flexibility, their creeds and opinions; and in the vari- 
ous rev tions of the « ch and state, the religion 
of the vereion was the le { their obsequious 
faith Ww hen the emper uspended his prevailing tn- 
fl we. the turbulent VI d i indly impelled by 
b 1 elf motives of pride, hatred, and re- 

ntme Che death of Meletius, which happened 

Le { B et 

r 4 ‘ 
( ‘ a, I 
Vi bal 
{ GI } } ' \ 
7 Diethe ( sell was + 

J 4 f i ated 
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at the council of Constantinople, presented the most|more to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia; where 
favorable opportunity of terminating the schism of |he employed the remainder of his life, about eight 
Antioch, by suffering his aged rival, Paulinus, peacea-| years, in the exercises of poetry and devotion. The 


bly to end his days in the episcopal chair. The faith 
and virtues of Paulinus were unblemished. But his 
cause was supported by the western churches ; and the 
bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mis- 
chiefs of discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjur- 
ed candidate," rather than to betray the imagined dig- 
nity of the east, which had been illustrated by the 
birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjust and 
disorderly proceedings forced the gravest members of 
the assembly to dissent and to secede; and the clam- 
orous majority, which remained masters of the field 
of battle, could be e ym pare d only to W asps or 
to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese.* 
Sisal at Cnt A suspicion may possibly arise, that 

ble a picture ¢ f ecclesiasti- 


y Nazianzen, SO unfavoural 
synods has been drawn by the par- 


~ . 
magpics, 


Re 


A. D. 381. sal 


ca 
il 


tial hand of som bstinate heretic, or some malicious 
infidel, Sut the name of the sincere historian who 


has conveyed this instructive lesson to the knowledge 


of posterity, must silence the impotent murmurs of su- 


perstition and bigotry. He was one of the most pious 
and eloquent bishops of the age; a saint and a doctor 
of the eferch; the scourge of Arianism, and the pil- 
lar of the orthodox faith; a distinguished member of 
the council of Constantinople, in which, after the 
death of Miletius, he exercised the functions of presi- 
dent: in a word—Gregory Nazianzen himself. Th 

harsh and ungenerous treatment which he experienced, 


title of Saint has been added to his name; but the 
tenderness of his heart,* and the elegance of his genius, 
reflect a more pleasing lustre on the memory of Greg- 


| ory Nazianzen. 


instead of derogating from the truth of his evidence, 
affords an additional proof of the spirit which actuated 
the deliberations of the synod. Their unanimous suf} 
fi ige had confirme ad the pretensions which the bishop 


onstantinople d 


of C 
ple, and the approbation of the emperor. 


erived from the choice of the peo- 
But Grego- 


ry soon became the victim of malice and envy. The 
bishops of the east, his strenuous adherents, provoked 
by his moderation in the affairs of Antioch, abandoned 
him, without support, to the adverse faction of the 
Egyptians; who disputed the validity of his election, 
and rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, that prohi- 
hited the licentious practice of episcopal translations. 
The pride, or the humility, of Gregory, prompted him 
to decline a contest which might have been imputed 
to ambition and avarice; and he publicly offered, not 
without some mixture of indignation, to renounce the 
government of a church, which had been restored, and 
almost « ted, by his labours. His resignation was 
accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with more 
readiness than he seems to have expected. At the 
time when he might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory, his episcopal throne was filled by the sen- 


ator Nectarius; and the new archbishop, accidentally 
recommended by isy temper and venerable aspect, 
was obliged to delay the ceremony of his consecration, 
till he had previously despatched the rites of his bap- 
tism.” After this remarkable experience of the ingrat- 
itude of princes and p! lates, Gre gory retir« 1 once 
Jefore 1 of M S$. Six ht of . lar e¢- 
sias . vi was Flavian, had lor t sake of 
ea the fAn S 1. | ll Ss ates, 
i.v.c.5.) 7 t thinks y tod the story; but 
} ywhs tha re a } ¥ ci ’ it ! f Fla in 
wi h see s ‘ th i t ( s ind 
ra fa saint VM I les x l 
x Cons G y N i \ sua ” 2 His 
eral and pa lar f t + 
ry be are } rs 1 me Or | st. | 
l4 ’ ( en x l S ASS f ly irked 
\Tillen i ‘ fairly vy i ( , 
See G v, Vita « 28 1 The fourteenth 
twenty-sev 1 Oration r iced in th 
veral staves of this s . Che perorat } m.i. ft 
h28.) in wh il takes a n leave of } ’ } th ty 
and the emperor, t ist 1 the west, &c. ij lal st 
sublime 
Che whimsical ordinati f Nectarius is attest y Sozomen (1. 
vil. c. &) but Tillemont observes, (Mem. Eccles, t ix. p. 712 
Apres out, ce narré de Soz me est si honteux pour tous ceux qu’il 
y mele, et sur pour Theodose, qu’il vaut mieux travailler a le de 
truire, qu’ a le soutenir: an admirable canon of criticism 


It was not enough that Theodosius Edicts of Theo- 
had suppressed the insolent reign of ‘osius against 
. . the heretics, 

Arianism, or that he had abundantly A.D. 
revenged the injuries which the catholics 360 —394. 
sustained from the zeal of Constantius and Valens. 
The orthodox emperor considered every heretic as a 
rebel against the supreme powers of heaven and of 
earth; and each of these powers might exercise their 
peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the 
guilty. ‘The decrees of the council of Constantinople 
had ascertained the true standard of the faith ; and the 
ecclesiastics, who governed the conscience of ‘Theodo- 
sius, suggested the most effectual methods of persecu- 
tion. In the space of fifteen years, he promulgated at 
least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics; more 
especially against those who rejected the doctrine of 
the Trinity; and to deprive them of every hope of 
escape, he sternly enacted, that if any laws or re- 
scripts should be alleged in their favour, the judges 
should consider them as the illegal productions either 
of fraud or forgery. The penal statutes were directed 
against the ministers, the assemblies, and the persons, 
of the heretics; and the passions of the legislator were 
expressed in the language of declamation and invec- 
tive. I. The heretical teachers, who usurped the 
sacred titles of bishops, or presbyters, were not only 
excluded from the privileges and emoluments so liber- 
ally granted to the orthodox clergy, but they were ex- 
posed to the heavy penalties of exile and confiseation, 
if they presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise 
the rights, of their accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds 
of gold (above four hundred pounds sterling) was im- 
posed on every person who should dare to confer, or 
receive, or promote, an heretical ordination; and it 
was reasonably expected, that if the race of pastors 
could be extinguished, their helpless flocks would be 
compelled, by ignorance and hunger, to return within 
the pale of the catholic church. II. The rigorous pro- 
hibition of conventicles was carefully extended to 
every possible cireumstance, in which the heretics 
could assemble with the intention of worshipping God 
and Christ according to the dictates of their conscience. 
‘Their religious meetings, whether public or_secret, by 
day or by night, in cities or in the country, were 
equally proscribed by the ediets of Theodosius; and 
the building, or ground, which had been used for that 
illegal purpose, was forfeited to the imperial domain. 
III. It was supposed that the error of the heretics 
could proceed only from the obstinate temper of their 
minds; and such a temper was a fit object of censure 
and punishment. The anathemas of the church were 
fortified by a sort of eivil excommunication ; which 
separated them from their fellow-citizens, by a peculiar 
brand of infamy ; and this declaration of the supreme 
ite tended to justify, or at least to exeuse, the 
insults of a fanatic populace. The sectaries were 
gradually disqualified for the possession of honourable 
or lucrative employments ; and Theodosius was satis- 
fied with his own justice, when he decreed, that, as 
the Eunomians distinguished the nature of the Son 
from that of the Father, they should be incapable of 
making their wills, or of receiving any advantage 
from testamentary donations. The guilt of the Mani- 
chean heresy was esteemed of such magnitude, that 
it could be expiated only by the death of the offender ; 


macgistr. 





a I ly be understood to mean, that such was his natural tem- 
per, when it was not hardened or inflamed by religious zeal. From 
his retirement, he exhorts Nectarsius to prosecute the heretics of 
Constantinople ° 
xvi. tit. v. leg. 6—23. with Gode- 


» See the Theodosian Code, 1. 
froy’s commentary on each law, and his general summary, or Parati- 
tlon, tom. vi. p. 104—110. 
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and the same capital punishment was inflicted on the | 
Audians, or Quartodecimans,* who should dare to pers | 
petrate the atrocious owe of celebrating, on an im- 
proper day, the festival of Easter. Every Roman 
might exercise the right of public accusation: but the 
office of Jnquisitor of the Faith, a name so deservedly 
abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Theo- 
dosius. Yet we are assured, that the execution of his 
penal edicts was seldom enforced ; and that the pious 
emperor appeared less desirous to punish, than to re- 
claim, or terrify, his refractory subjects.‘ 
men of |: The theory of persecution was e stab- 
Priscillian and lished by 7 heodo sius, whose justice ¢ ynd 
ee piety have been applauded by the saints: 
but the practice of It, in the fullest ex- 
tent, was reserved for his rival and colleawue, Maxi- 
mus, the first, among the christian princes, who shed 
the blood of his christian subjects, on account of their 
religious opinions. The cause of the Priscillianists, 
a recent sect of heretics, who disturbed the provinces 
of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the synod 
of Bourdeaux to the imperial consistory of Treves ; 
and by the sentence of the pretorian pra fect, seven 
persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. The| 
first of these was Priscillian‘ himself, bishop of Avi- 
la,§ in Spain; who adorned the advantages of birth and 
fortune, by the accomplishments of eloquence and 


learning. ‘Two pre sbyters, and two deacons, accom- 
panied their beloved master in his death, which they 
esteemed as a glorious martyrd and the number 
of religious victims was compli ted by the execution 
of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame of the an- 
cients; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bour- 
deaux, the widow of the orator Delphidius.” Two 
bishops, who had embraced the sentiments of Priscil- 
lian, were condemned to a distant and dreary exilé 


and some indulgence was shown to the meaner crim- 


e 











inals, who assumed the merit of an early repentance. 
If any credit could be allows dtoc ynfessions ¢ xtorted 
by fear or pain, and to vague reports, the — r of 
malice and credulity, the heresy of the Priscillianists 
would be found to include the various abominations of 
magic, of impie ty, and of lewdness.*  Priscillian, 
who wandered about the world in the company of | 
spiritual sisters, was accused of praying stark-naked ir 
the midst of the congregation; and it was confidently 
asserted, that the effects of his criminal interé rs 
with the daughter of Euchrocia, had been s ippressed, 
by means still more odious and criminal. But an ac- 
curate, or rather a candid, luqu liry, will discover, that 
if the Priscillianists violated the laws of natare, it w 
not by the licentiousness, but by the austerity, of th: 

aes ry ial ‘ - 1 . ' 
lives. Mhey absolutely condemned the use of tl 
matriage-bed : and the peace of families was often dis- 
turbed by indiscreet separations. They enjoined, 
recommended, a total abstinence from all animal! food; 

e They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish pass ' 
fourteenth day of the first moon after the vernal « 
pertinaciously opposed the Roman urch and Nicene s 
had fized Easter to a Sunday Bingham’s Antiquit 
ii. p. 309. 1. edit 

i Sozomen, |. vii. c. 12 

e See the Sacred History of S s Sever 1 i 452 
edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647.) a rrect and or al writer, Dr. Lardner} 
Credibility, &c. part ii. vol. ix. p. 256—35 ue lal 
cle with pure learning, good sense, and moderation. Till 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. viii f 191—527.) has raked 1 
of the fathers an weeful scavenger! 

f Severus Sul picius mentions the i-heretic with esteem ar 
Felix profecto, si non pravo studi se 
yrorsus multa ani et rporis ia cernes Hist. S 
p. 439. Even Jerom (tom. i. in Scr pt Eccles. p rR. ’ 
temper of Priscillian and Latronian 

«¢ The bishopri 1 Old Cas s now I Y » its a 
(Husching’s Geography, vol. ii. p. 30 
likely topeetn e the author of a new 

h Exproba batur ilieri 2 1 ir f f 
divinitas Pacat in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 2 Such was t 1 of 
humane, though ignorant, polytheist. 

i One of them was sent into Syllinam insulam que ultra Br 
niam est. What must have been the ancient cond i of rocks 
of Scilly ? Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p: 1519.) 

k The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pope Leo, &c. wh r 
lemont swallows like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may 


suggest sume candid suspicions in favour of the older Gnostics 


AND FALL swap. XXVII. 


and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, ineuleat 
| ed a rule of strict and pe rfect devotion. The specula- 
| tive tenets of the sect, concerning the person of Christ, 
and the nature of the human a were derived from 
the Gnostic and Maniche system; and this vain 
philosophy, which had come ee from Egypt 
to Sp iin, was ill adapte d to the oTOSSt r spirits of the 
west. The obscure disciples of Priscillian suffered, 
languished, and gradually disappeared; his tenets 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his death 
was the subject of a long and vehement controversy ; 
while some arraigned, and others applauded, the jus- 
tice of his sentence. It is with ple 
observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustri- 
ous saints and bishops, Ambrose of Milan,'and Martin 
of Tours; ™ who, on this oceasion, asserted the cause 
of toleration. They pitied the unh ppy men, who had 
been executed at oa ves ; they refused to hold com- 
munication with their episcopal murderers: and if Mar- 


tin deviated ft os the it generous resolution, his motives 


yleasure that we can 


were laudable, and his repentance was exemplary. 
The bishops of Tours and Milan pronounced, without 
hesitation, the eternal damnation of heretics ; but they 
were surprised, and shocked, by the bloody image of 
their temporal death, and the honest feelings of nature 


resisted the artificial prejudice 


£ +} ] 


id 5S or the ogy. The hu- 
manity of Ambrose and Martin was confirmed by the 


indalous irregularity of the proceedings against 

llian and his adherents. ‘The civil and ecclesi- 
astical ministers had transgressed the limits of their 
re spective pr ivinces. The secu judar had pre Suln- 


ed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a definitiv 
PI 


sentence, in a matte r of faith, and episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. The bishops had disgraced themselves, by ex- 
ercising the function of iceusers ina crim! il prosecu- 


tion. The cruelty of Ithacius," who beheld ‘the tor- 


tures, and solicited the death, of the heretics, provok- 


ed the just indionation of mankind; and the vices of 
that profligate bishop were admitted as a proof, that 
his zeal was instig ted by the sordid motives of inter- 
f Since the de Priscillian, the rude attempts 
of p tion have been refined and methodized in 
the holy office, which assigns their distinct parts to the 
ecclesiastic id secular powers. The devoted vic- 
tim is regularly delivered by the priest to the magis- 
trate, 7 y the magistrate to the executioner; and 
the 1 le t of the h, which declares 
the iritual guilt of the offender, is expressed in th 
mild language of pity d interce 
Am t ect stics, wi illus- 4 - 
trated the re ‘ Ihe dosius, Gres V ‘M 
Nazi zen Vi listincuished byt tale 4. D i 
ent fan el preacher; the rep itl of 1 
{ts ided we t and dignity to the monastic 
virtues of Marti f ‘I but t n of episco] 
vigou i ty W stly claimed by the intrepid 
Aml a, He was de ended fron ile family of 
R his father had exercised the Important office 
fy rian prefect of Gaul; and the son, after pass- 
1 through the studies of a liberal education, attained, 
the regular or ition of civil honours, the station 
of ¢ nsular of L, vwurta, } vince which inelt ded the 
imperial esidence of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, 
} xx I 
m I . H s : : 
I 1 vl was wn 
lr} S he } . 
! \ jua 
The | S Dia 4 ring his 
« | r « iris i Ls n 
S ' : 
! l iys hed by 
} ’ s | I \ ‘ .v me lea I 
iin AT ed Be s the merit ot 
‘ I ynt Mi I s p. 7 %) and 
I ) i } x i ured with their al 
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and before he had received the 
Ambrose, to his own surprise, and to that of the world, 


bishop. Without the least mixture, as it is said, of 
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sacrament of baptism, | 


377 


ministers of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sen- 


| tence of exile on the archbishop of Milan, humbly re- 
was suddenly transformed from a governor to an arch- | 


art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unani-| 


mously saluted him with the episcopal title; the con- 
cord and perseverance of their acclamations were as- 
cribed to a preternatural impulse; and the reluctant 
magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual 
office, for which he was not prepared by the habits and 
occupations of his former life. But the active force of 
his genius soon qualified him to exercise, with zeal 
and prudence, the duties of 
tion ; and, while he cheerfully renounced the 
splendid trappings of temporal greatness, he conde- 
for the good of the church, to direct the con- 
science of the emperors, and to contro] the administra- 
tion of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him asa 
father; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the 
Trinity, was designed for the instruction of the young 
prince. After his tragic death, at a time when the em- 


vain and 


SceE nded, 


of 


quested that he would interpose his authority, to protect 
the person of the emperor, and to restore the tranquillity 
of the capital. But the promises which Ambrose receiv- 
ed and cor.municated, were soon violated by a perfidious 
court : and, during six of the most solemn days, which 
christian piety has set apart for the exercise of religion, 
the city was agitated by the irregular convulsions of tu- 
mult and fanaticism. The officers of the household were 
directed to prepare, first, the Portian, and afterwards, 


| the new Basilica, for the immediate reception of the em- 


his ecclesiastical jurisdic- | 


press Justina trembled for her own safety, and for that 


of her son Valentinian, the archbishop of Milan was 
despatched, on two different embassies, to the court 

‘Treves. He exercised, with equal firmness and 
dexterity, the powers of his spiritual and political | « 
characters ; and perhaps contributed, by his authority 
and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, and 
to protect the peace of Italy.) Ambrose had devoted 
his life, and his abilities, to the service of the church. 
Wealth was the object of his conte mpt; he had re- 
nounced his private patrimony ; and he sold, without 
hesitation, the ¢ for the redemption 
of captives. The clergy and people of Milan were at- 
tached to their archb ishop ; end he deserved the 


msecrated plate, 


esteem, without soliciting the favour, or apprehending | 


the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 


His successful The government of Italy, and of the 

opposition to young emperor, naturally devolved to 

a his mother Justina, a woman of beauty 
A. D. 385 and spirit, but who, in the midst of an 
ae : orthodox people, had the miefortune of 
4 wii } 


endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina 
was persuaded, that a Roman emperor might claim, 
in his own dominions, the public exercise of his reli- 


gion; and she propose d to the archbishop, as a mode- 
rate and reasonable concession, that he should resign 
the use of a single church, either in the city or suburbs 
ot Milz in. But the conduct of Ambrose was roverne d 


by very different principles. r bine palaces of the earth 


professing the Arian heresy, which she | 


peror and his mother. The splendid canopy and hang- 
ings of the royal seat were arranged in the customary 
manner; but it was found necessary to defend them, by 
a strong guard, from the insults of the populace. ‘The 
Arian ecclesiastics, who ventured to show themselves 
in the streets, were exposed to the most imminent dan- 
ger of their lives ; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and 
reputation of rescuing his personal enemies from the 
hands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of 
their zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his sermons con- 
tinually inflamed the angry and seditious temper of the 
ve ople of Milan. The characters of Eve, of the wife 

Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were indecs ntly ap- 


oie sd to the mother of the emperor ; and her desire to 


lall the 


obtain a church for the Arians, was compared to the 
mo st cruel perse eutions which christianity had endured 
under the reign of paganism. The measures of the 
eourt served only to expose the magnitude of the evil. 
A fine of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on 
the corporate body of merchants and manufacturers : 
an order was signified, in the name of the emperor, to 
officers, and inferior servants, of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the public dis- 
orders, they should strictly confine themselves to their 
houses : and the ministers of Valentinian imprudently 
confessed, that the most respectable part of the citizens 
of Milan was attached to the cause of their archbishop. 
He was again solicited to restore peace to his country, 
by a timely compliance with the will of his sovereign. 
The reply of Ambrose was couched in the most humble 
and respectful terms, which might, however, be inter- 
preted as a serious declaration of civil war. His 
life and fortune were in the hands of the emperor ; but 
he would never betray the church of Christ, or de- 
grade the dignity of the episcopal character. In such 
1 cause he was prepare d to suffer whatever the malice 
of the demon c¢ uld inflict; and he only wished to die 
in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of 


| the altar; he had not contributed to excite, but it was 


might indeed belong to Cesar; but the churches were 
the houses of God : and, within ‘he limits of his dio- | 
cese, he himself, as the lawful successor of the apostles, 
was the only minister of God. The privileges of | 


christianity, temporal as well as opinitant, were con- 
fined to the true beli« and the mind of Ambros« 
was satisfied, that his own theological opinions were 
the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The archbishop, 


vers ; 


who refused to hold any conference, or negociation 
with the instruments of Satan, declared, with modest 
firmness, his resolution to die a martyr, rather than to 
yield to the impious sacrilege ; and Justina, who re- 


} 


sented the refusal as an act of insolence and rebe llion, 
hastily determined to exert the imperial prerogative 
of her son. As she desired to perform her public de- 
votions on the approaching festival of Easter, Ambrose 


was ordered to appear be fore the council. He obeyed 


the summons with the respect fa faithful subject, but 
he was followed, without his consent, by an innumer- 
able people: they pressed, with impetuous zeal, 
against the gates of the palace; and the affrighted 

Ambrose hims { tom . Eplat x) « De a ives th 
er ror a very s lf account of his own ¢ 

His own representation of rin ! nd n. ti 
Epist. xx. xxi. xxii } 52 —~) 1¢ 1 } is INOnuMeM t 
ecclesiast Lantiquity. It contains two letters to his sister Marcel 
lina, with a petition to Valentinian, and t rmon de Basilicis 
non tradendis 

Vor. I.—2 X 


in the power of God alone to appease, the rage of the 
he deprecated the scenes of blood and confu- 
sion which were likely to ensue; and it was his fer- 
vent prayer, that he might not survive to behold the 
ruin of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation 
of all Italy.’"* The obstinate bigotry of Justina would 
endangered oo empire of her son, if, in this con- 
test with the church and people of Milan, she could 
have depended on the active obedience of the troops 
of the pal: ice. <A large body of Goths had marched to 
occupy the Basilica, which was the object of the dis- 
and it might be expected from the Arian prin- 
and barbarous manners, of these foreign mer- 
cenaries, that they would not entertain any scruples 

in the execution of the most sanguinary orders. They 
yncountered, on the sacred threshold, by the 
hop, who, thundering against them a sentence 
if excommunication, asked them, in the tone of a 
father and a master, Whether it was to invade the 
house of God, that they had implored the hospitable 


neonl 
| 


have 


pute : 


riples, 


were ¢ 





ire nb! 


ar message from the queen, to request that he 






s Retz had a simil 
would appease the tumult of Paris. It was no longer in his power, 
&e. A ! i jajoutal tout ce que vous pouvez vous imaginer de re- 
spect, de douleur, de regret, et de soumission, &c. (Memoires, tom. 
i. p. 140 Certainly I do not compare eit her the causes, or the men ; 
yet the coadjutor himself had some idea (p. 84,) of imitating St. Am- 
brose. 
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protection of the republic? ‘The suspense of the bar- | 
em allowed some hours for a more effectual nego- 
ciation ; and the empress was persuaded, by the ad- | 
vice of her wisest counsellors, to leave the catholics 
in possession of all the churches of Milan; and to| 
dissemble, till a more convenient season, her intentions 
The mothef of Valentinian could never | 
forgive the triumph of Ambrose ; and the royal youth | 
uttered a passionate exclamation, that his ow n servants | 
were ready to betray him into the hands of an insolent | 
priest. 

The of me of | 


of revenge. 


laws the empire, s 


inscribed with the name 


A. D. 388. 
which were 


of | 
Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, and | 
seemed to excuse the resistance of the catholics. By 


the influence of Justina, an edict of toleration was pro- | 
mulgated in all the provinces which were subject to | 
the court of Milan; the free exercise of their religion | 
was granted to those who professed the faith of Rim-| 
ini; and the emperor declared, that all perso: ho 
should infringe this sacred and salutary constitution, | 





should be capitally punished, as the enemies of th 
public peace.' The character and language of the 
archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion, that 
his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or a 


Arian ministers, 
unity of surprising him in act 
a law, which he Strange ly repre- 
sents as a law of blood and tyranny. A uece of 
easy and honourable banishn was pron ced, 


which « njoine d Ambrose to depart from Milan without 


least a Spe cious pretence, to the 
watched the opport 
of disobedience to 


he 


ni 
sents 


nt 
ent 


delay ; whilst it permitted him to choose the place of 
his exile, and the number of his companions. But 
the authority of the saints, who have prea hed and | 
practise d the maxims ( f p ASSiVvé | yalty, appeared to | 
Ambrose of less raoment than the extreme and press- | 


ing danger of the church. He boldly refused to obey ; 


and his refusal was supported by the unanimous con- 
sent of his faithful people." They guarded by tur 


the person of theirarchbishop; the gates of the cathe- 
dral and the episcopal palace were strongly secured ; 
and the imperial troops, who had formed the blockade, 
were unwilling to risk the attack, of that impregnablk 
fortress. ‘The numerous poor, who had been relieved 
by the liberality of Ambrose, embraced 
sion of signalizing their zeal and g 
the patience of the multit might have bes 
ted by the length and uniformity of noctu 
he prudently introduced into the 
useful institution of a loud 

While he maintained this arduous contest, he 
structed, by a dream, to the earth in 
where the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and 
tasius,* had been deposited above t 


the falr occa- 
ratitude; and as 
ide } 
vi 


Milan the 


and regular psalmody. 


church of 


was In- 


open 


hundred 


ire year 
Immediately under the pavement of the church tw 
’ | 
perfect skeletons were found,’ with the heads s 


ed from their bodies and a ple ntiful effusion 


The holy relics were presented, in solen pomp, 1 

the veneration of the people ; and every circumstance 
of this fortunate diseovs ry was admirably adapted to 
promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones of th 

martyrs, their blood, their garments, were suj sed 
to contain a healing power ; and their preternat - 
fluence was commuuicated to the most distant 


riginal virtue. The ex- 
traordinary cure of a blind man,* and the reluctant « 


without losing any part of its « 


t Sozomen alone (1. vii. c. 13 








throws this 
dark and perplexed narrative 

1 Excubabat pia plebs in ecclesia ri parata f 
Nos adhue frigidi excitabamur tame Vitale 
Augustin, Confession ix 7 

x Tille ,» Mem. F s. tom. ii. p. 78, 49 
ttaly, Gaul, &c. were dedicated to these l 
St. Gervaise seems to have re for 

y Invenimus mire magn s 8 4 ‘ 
tom. ii. Epist. xxii, p. 875. siz f ae sh 
nately. or skilfully, suited to the pular preji ‘ { 
decrease of the human stature which } ' 
since the time of Homer. 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur o#sa sep he 
Avobros. tom. ii. Epiat. xxii I 37> 4 atin. Conf 


DECLINE 


land the 
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fessions of several demoniacs, appeared to justify the 
faith and sanctity of Ambrose; and the truth of those 
miracles is att 


ittested by Ambrcse himself, by his secre- 


| tary Paulinus, and bY his proselyte, the celebrated 


Augustin, wh 
toric in Milan. 
possibly approve 


Arian court; wl 


», at that time, professed the art of rhe- 

The reason of the present may 
the incredulity of Justina and her 
o derided the theatrical representa- 


h were exhibited by the contrivance, and at 


age 


tions, 





the expense, of the archbishop.* Their effect, how- 
ever, on the minds of the people was rapid and irre- 
sistible; and the feeble sovereign of Italy found him- 
self unable to contend with the favourite of heaven. 
The powers kewise of the earth interpost d in the de- 
fence of Ambrose: the disinterested advice of Theo- 


dosius was the genuine result 


of piety and friendship; 
ligio 5 zeal ct neealed the hostile 
tyrant of Gaul.' 


ma k ( { 
and ambitious designs of t 

The re of Maximus 
ended in peace and 


have contented himself with 


re 


he 


ion might have 


Maximus in 
prosperity, could he —vades Italy 
the P sSes- A. D. 387. 
: August. 
s, which 
flourishir kingdoms of 
Sut the aspiring usurper, whose 
was not diguified by the love of ry 
tual f 


sion of three ample countrt now 


a 
5 


constitute the three most 


me de rn 





’ ? 
sordid gl 


ind of arms, considered his act rces as the instru- 
ments only of his future greatness, and his success 
was the immediat cause of his destruction. The 
wealth which he extorted* from the yppressed pro- 
vinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in 


levying and maintaining a formidable barba- 
collected, for the 


army ol 

mie part, from the fiercest 
The conquest of Italy was the 
object of his hopes and preparations; and he secretly 
meditated the ruin of an 


ians, t 


nations of any. 


innocent youth, whose gov- 





ernment was abhorre d and de spise d by his cath« lie 
ubjects. Sut as Maximus wished to occupy, with- 
out resistance, the passes of the A ps, he received, 
with perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ain- 
bassador of Valentinian, and pressed him to accept 
Lhe | of a considerable b« ay of tro« ps for the service 
faPa \oplan war. The penetration ol Ambrose had 
discovered the snares of an enemy under the profes- 
sions of friendship ;¢ but the Syrian Domninus was 
cor upted, or deceived, by the liberal favour of the 
court of Treves; and the council of Milan obstinately 
rejected the suspicion of danger with a blind confi- 
ence, which w the effect, not of courage, but of 
fear. The march of the auxiliaries was guided by 
the ambassador; and they were admitted, without dis- 
trust, into the fortresses { the Alps. But the cratty 
tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the 
rear ; he diligently intereepted all intelligence 
it motions, the gleam of armour, and the dust ex- 
ete DY re tre ps ot cavalry, first announced the 
hostile vach of a stranger to the gates of Milan. 
In this extremit Justina and her son might accuse 
1eir own imprudence and the perfidi irts of Maxi- 

, ; but they wanted time, and force, a resolution, 
» stand rainst the Gauls and Germans, either in the 
field, or within the walls of a large and disaffected 
\ Flight was their only hope, Aquileia their only 
efuge ; Maximus now displayed bis genuine 
character, th brother of Gratian might expect the 
same fate f nm the 8 ot the me assassin. Maxi- 


1 Milan in triumph; and 


8s enterer | if the wise arch- 
( D I \ A s i 
| I a na vas S s: he 
ft ch . / 
| \ St. A ‘ I | 
I I t i al : . 
i ‘ 4 atof M 
' I . S } Theod t 
| ~ I l flictaar 
leoper Paca xii. 25. 36 
i } 1 r t eT ‘ waa 
fA ' f rn { 
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bishop refused a dangerous and criminal connexion | youth and innocence ; the art of Justina managed and 
with the usurper, he might indirectly contribute to} 


the success of his arms, by inculcating from the pul- 
pit, the duty of resignation, rather than that of resis- 
tance.© The unfortunate Justina reached Aquileia in 


safety ; but she distrusted the strength of the fortifi-| 


cations; she dreaded the event of a siege: and she 
resolved to implore the protection of the great Theo- 
dosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated in all 
the countries of the west. A vessel was secretly pro- 
vided to transport the imperial family ; they embarked 
with precipitation in one of the obscure harbours of 
Venetia, or Istria; traversed the whole extent of the 
Hadriatic and pro- 
montory of Peloponnesus; and, after a long, but suc- 
cessful, navigation, reposed themselves in the port of 
Thessalonica. All the subjects of Val- 
entinian deserted the cause of a prince, 
who, by his abdication, had absolved them from the 
duty of allegiance ; and if the little city of Almona, 
on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop the 
career of his inglorious victory, Maximus would have 
obtained, without a struggle, the sole possession of 
the western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests 
arma in theeauee tO the palace of Constantinople, Theo- 
of Valentir dosius had some unknown reasons to fix 

A.D. 357. their at Thessalonica; but 
these reasons did not proceed from contempt or indif- 
ference, as he speedily made a visit to that city, ac- 
companied by the greatest part of his court and senate. 
Aiter the first tender expressions of friendship and 
sympathy, the | 
monished Justina, that the guilt of heresy was some- 
times punished in this world, as well as in the next; 
and that the Nicene faith 
would be the most efficacious step to promote the re- 
storation of her son, by the satisfaction it must 
irth and in heaven. The momentous 
or war was referred by Theod 
to the deliberation of his council; and the arguments 
alleged on the side of honour and jus- 
tice, had acquired, since the death of Gratian, a con- 
lerable degree of additional weight. The 
tion of the imperial family, to which Theodosius him- 

had indebted for his fortune, was now 
aggravated by recent and re peate d Neither 
ld restrain the boundless ambition 


lonian seas; turned the extreme 


Flight of Valen 


tinian 


Theodosius ta 


residence 


ious emperor of the east gently ad- 


public profession of the 


occa- 
sion both on « 
question of peace sius, 
which might be 


8! persect- 


self been 


oaths nor treaties cou 


of Maximus; and the delay of vigorous and decisive 
measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, 
would. expose the eastern empire to the danger of an 


hostile invasion. The barbarians, who had passed the 
Danube, had lately assumed the character of soldiers 
native fiercencss was yet 
tamed ; and the operations of a war, which would ex- 


and subjects, but their un- 
ercise their valour, and diminish their numbers, micht 
tend to relieve the from 
pression. Notwithstanding these 
which were approved by a majority of the 
odosius still hesitated, whether he should 


provinces an intolerable op- 


Spe cious and solid 
reasons, 
council, The 
draw the sword in a e¢ 
admit any terms of reconciliation ; and his magnani- 


ntest, which could no longer 


mous character was not disgraced by the apprehen- 
} 


sions which he felt for the safety of his infant sons, 
and the welfare of his exhausted people. In this mo- 
ment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Roman 


world depended on the resolution of a single man, the 
charms of the princess Galla most poweriully pleaded 
the of her brother Valentinian.£ The heart of 


Theodosius was softened by the tears of beauty; his 


cause 


affections were insensibly engaged by the graces of 
e Bar s (A. D, 387. No. 63.) applies to this season of public dis 
tress some of the penitential sermons of archbish 
f The flichtof Va itinian, and the love of Theodosius for his sists 
are related by >. p. 263, 264, Tillemont prod $80 
weak and a s evidence t intedat« mad marriage f 
Theodosius, (Hist. des Em , tom. v. p. 740) and conseq 
to refute ces « S dé sine, qui serolient trop Contraires a@ la piet 


de Theodose 


directed the impulse of passion; and the celebration 
of the royal nuptials was the assurance and signal of 
the civil war. The unfeeling critics, who consider 
every amorous weakness as an indelible stain on the 
memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, 
on this occasion, to dispute the suspicious evidence of 
the historian Zosimus. For my own part, I shall frank- 
ly confess, that 1 am willing to find, or even to seek, 
in the revolutions of the world, some traces of the mild 
and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and, amidst 
the crowd of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I ean 
distinguish, with peculiar complacency, a gentle hero, 
who may be supposed to receive his armour from the 
hands of love. ‘The alliance of the Persian king was 
secured by the faith of treaties ; the martial barbarians 
were persuaded to follow the standard, or to respect 
the frontiers, of an active and liberal monarch; and 
the dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates to 
the Hadriatic, resounded with the preparations of war 
both by land and sea. The skilful disposition of the 
forces of the east seemed to multiply their numbers, 
and distracted the attention of Maximus. He had rea- 
son to fear, that a chosen body of troops, under the 
command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct 
their march along the banks of the Danube, and boldly 
ugh the Rhetian provinces into the cen- 
A powerful fleet was equipped in the 
irbours of Greece and Epirus, with an apparent de- 
sign, that as soon as a passage had been opened by a 
naval victory, Valentinian and his mother should land 
in Italy, proceed, without delay, to Rome, and oceupy 
the majestic seat of religion and empire. In the mean 
while, Theodosius himself advanced, at the head of a 
brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy 
rival, who, after the siege of Aum, 7aghel fixed his 
camp in the neighbourhood of Siscies city of Pan- 
nonia, strongly fortified by te broad and rapid stream 
of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered pgg, 
long resistance, and successive re- of Maximus, 


sources, of the tyrant Magnentius, might , 4: ?.**- 
Se". June—Avgust. 


penetrate thr 
re of Gaul. 


t 
‘ 
he 


at and death 


the 


prepare themselves for the labours of 
three bloody campaigns. But the contest with his 
successor, who, like him, had usurped the throne of the 
west, was easily decided in the term of two months,’ 
and within the space of two hundred miles. ‘The su- 
perior genius of the emperor of the east might prevail 
over the feeble Maximus, who, in this important crisis, 
showed himself destitute of military skill, or personal 
courage ; but the abilities of Theodosius were second- 
ed by the advantage which he possessed of a numerous 
and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alani, and, after 
their example, the Goths themselves, were formed in- 
to squadrons of arehers; who fought on horseback, 
and confounded the steady valour of the Gauls and 
Germans, by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. After 
the fatigue of a long march, in the heat of summer, 
they spurred their foaming horses into the waters of 
the Save, swam the river in the presence of the enemy, 
and instantly charged and. routed the troops who 
guarded the high ground on the opposite side. Mar- 
cellinus, the tyrant’s brother, advanced to support them 
with the select cohorts, which were considered as the 
hope and strength of the army. The action, which had 
been interrupted by the approach of night, was re- 
newed in the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the 
surviving remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus 
threw down their arms at the feet of the conqueror. 
Without suspending his march, to receive the loyal 
acclamations of the citizens of ASmona, Theodosius 
pressed forwards, to terminate the war by the death or 
captivity of his rival, who fled before him with the 


dilicence of fear. - From the summit of the Julian 
Alps, he descended with such incredible speed into 
« See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws, Cod, Theodos. tom. i. p. 
cxXIx. 
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the plain of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the 
evening of the first day; and Maximus, who found 
himself encompassed on all sides, had searcely time to 
shut the gates of the city. But the gates could not 
long resist the effort of a victorious enemy: and the 
despair, the disaffection, the indifference of the soldiers 
and people, hastened the downfall of the wretched 
Maximus. He was dragged from his throne, rudely 
stripped of the imperial ornaments, the robe, the dia- 
dem, and the purple slippers; and conducted, like a 
malefactor, to the camp and presence of Theodosius, 
ata place about three miles from Aquileia. The be- 
haviour of the emperor was not intended to insult, and 
he showed some disposition to pity and forgive, the 
tyrant of the west, who had never been his personal 
enemy, and was now become the object of his con- 
tempt. Our sympathy is the most forcibly excited by 
the misfortunes to which we are exposed; and the 
spectacle of a proud competitor, now prostrate at his 
feet, could not fail of producing very serious and sol- 
emn thoughts in the mind of the victorious emperor. 
But the feeble emotion of involuntary pity was check- 
ed by his regard for public justice, and the memory 
of Gratian: and he abandoned the victim to the pious 
zeal of the soldiers, who drew him out of the imperial 
presence, and instantly separated his head from his 
body. The intelligence of his defeat and death was 
received with sincere or well-dissembled joy: his son 
Victor, on whom he had conferred the title of Augus- 
tus, died by the order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold 
Arbogastes ; and all the military plans of Theodosius 
were successfully executed. When he had thus ter- 
minated the civil war, with less difficulty and blood- 
shed than he might naturally expect, he employed the 
winter months of his residence at Milan, to restore the 
state of the afict~+! provinces ; and early in the spring 
he made, after the example of Constantine and Con- 
stantius, his triumphal entry into the ancient capita 
of the Roman empire. 

The orator, who may be silent without 
danger, may praise without difficulty, 
and without reluctance ;' and posterity will confess 
that the character of Theodosius* might furnish the 
subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. ‘The wis- 
dom of his laws, and the suecess of his arms, rendered 
his administration respectable in the eyes both of his 
subjects and of his enemies. He loved and practised 
the virtues of domestic life, which seldom hold their 
residence in the palaces of kings. ‘Theodosius was 
chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, without excess, thi 


ty 


sensual and social pleasures of the table; and th 


Virtees of Theo 


sius. 


. 


from their lawful objects. The proud titles of im] 
tial greatness were adorned by the tender names of a 
faithful husband, an indulgent father; his uncle was 
raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a sec- 
ond parent. Theodosius embraced, as his own, th 
children of his brother and sister; and the « xpres- 
sions of his regard were extended to the most distant 
and obsoure branches of his numerous kindred. His 
familiar friends were judiciously selected from among 
those persons, who, in the equal intercourse of private 


life, had appeared before his eves without a mas} 


warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted 


Te 


K é 
the consciousness of personal and superior merit ena- 





h Besides the hints which mav be thered fr » chr 
ecclesiastical history, Zosimus, (1. iv. p.259—267.) Orosius, (1. vii 
35.) and Pacatus, (in Panecyr. Vet. xii, 30—47.) supply the loos 
scanty materials of this civil war. Ambrose (t .E 
953.) darkly alludes to the well-known ¢ nts of a maga 
prised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, vict x 
Ausonius (p. 256, edit. Toll Is the peculiar 
fortune, of Aquileia . : 

i Quam promptum laudare principem, tam tutum siluiase de prin 
cipe. (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. x 2.) Latinus Pacatus Dr ' . 
native of Gaul, pronounced this oration Rome. (A. D, He was 
afterwards proconsul of Africa: and his friend Aus 8 praises h 
as a poet, second only to Virgil. See Tillemant, Hist. des Empereurs, 
tom. v. p. 303 ; 

k See the fair portrait of Theodosius, by the younger Victor 
strokes are distinct, and the colours are mixed. The praise of Paca 
tus is too vague; and Claudian always seems afraid of exaltin 


father above the son 
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bled him to despise the accidental distinction of the 
purple; and he proved by his conduct, that he had 
forgotten all the injuries, while he most gratefully re- 
membered all the favours and services, which he had 
received before he ascended the throne of the Roman 
empire. ‘The serious, or lively, tone of his conversa- 
tion, was adapted to the age, the rank, or the charac- 
ter, of his subjects whom he admitted into his socie- 
ty; and the affability of his manners displayed the 
image of his mind. ‘Theodosius respected the sim- 
plicity of the good and virtuous; every art, every tal- 
ent, of a useful, or even of an Innocent, nature, was 
rewarded by his judicious liberality; and, except the 
hereties, whom he persecuted with implacable hatred, 
the diffusive circle of his benevolence was circumscri- 
The goy- 
ernment of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to 


bed only by the limits of the human race. 
occupy the time and the abilities of a mortal: yet the 
diligent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable re- 
putation of prol | learning, always reserved some 
moments of his leisure for the instructive amusement 
of reading. History, which enlarged his experience, 


was his favourite study. ‘The annals of Rome, in the 


long pe lof eleven hundred years, presented him 
with a various and splendid picture of human life ; and 
it has bee part ‘ularly ¢ served, that whenever he pe- 


rused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Scylla, he 
warmly expressed his generous detestation of those 


lom. His disinterested 
opinion ol past events was usefully applied as the 


enemies of humanity and free 


rule of his own actions; and Theodosius has deserv- 
ed the singular commendation, that his virtues always 
seemed to ex] ind with his fortune: the season of his 


prosperity was that ¢ f his moderation; and his clem- 
ency appeared the most conspicuous after the danwer 


The Moorish guards of 
the tvrant had been massacred in the first heat « f the 


ind suecess of the civil war. 


victory; and a small number of the most obnoxious 
criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But 
the emperor showed himself much more attentive to re- 
lieve the inneoce t. than to chastise the guilty. The 
yppressed sul ‘ts of the west, who would have deem- 
ed themselves lr ppy in the restoration of their lands, 
were astonished to receive a sum of money equivale nt 
to their loss; and the liberality of the eonqueror sup- 


ported the aged mother, and educated the orpl 
daughters, of Maximus.' A character thus aecom- 
plished, might most excuse the extravagant suppost- 
t n of th rator Pacatus: thatif the elder Br tus 
could be permitted to revisit the earth, the stern rey 
lican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, his 
hatred of kings ; d ingenuously confess, that such a 
monarch was the most faithful guardian of the hap} 


ness and dignity of the Roman pe ple o 


Yet the piercing eye of the founder faults of T 
of the republic must have discerned two dosius 
essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, have 
ibated his recent love of despotism. “The virtuous 
mind of TI a was often relaxed by indolence, 
ind it wa metimes inflamed by passion. In the 
pu ult f n Important object, his active cour we was 
capable ie I Vi exe ) . hut Ss « rn 
is the io was ( my ne or t r ver was 
surn nted. the hero sunk into ingl rious repose ; and 
forgetful that the time of a prince is the property of 
his people { himself to the enjoyment of the 
innocent, | trif pleasures of a luxurious court. 
The natural position of Theodosius was hasty and 
1A ros: t I t. xi. D. § Pacatus, from tu want of sk 
I Pa Ve x ) 
Z 71,272. His nce is k an 
H ssituden of a 
! t itl hara f Th 
dos 
I vwledged f ised, by Victor 
> i “(8 \ nd mani uage, t Bove 
reien nature . i len velit, I vertes ad 
ser lian . s s exsus is, t ‘ revocare 
pos é 8 | YON rt dosius (Claud. in iv. ¢ s 
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eholerie ; and, in a station where none could resist, 
and few would dissuade, the fatal consequence of his 
resentment, the humane monarch was justly alarmed 
by the consciousness of his infirmity and of his pow- 
er. It was the constant study of his life to suppress, 
or regulate, the intemperate sallies of passion ; and 
the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of his 
clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the 
merit of victory, is exposed to the danger of defeat; 
and the reign of a wise and merciful prince was pollu- 
ted by an act of cruelty, which would stain the annals 
Nero or Domitian. Within the 
years, the inconsistent historian of Theodosius must 
relate the generous pardon of the eitizens of Antioch, 
and the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessa- 
lonica. 
The sedition of . The impatience of the inhabi- 
ange tants of Antioch was never satisfied with 
: "their own situation, or with the charac- 
ter, and conduct, of their successive sovereigns. Th 
Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of their 
churches; and, as three rival bishops disputed the 
throne of Antioch, the which dectded their 
pretensions excited the 


specs of three 


lively 


sentence 


ful congregations. ‘The exigences of the Gothic 
ind the inevitable expenses that accompank d the con- 
peace, had constrained the emperor to 
weight of the public impositions ; and 
the provines s of Asia, as they had not been involved 
in the distress, were th 
the relief, of Eur pe. The 
approache d of the tenth year of his rei 
more grateful to the 
donative, than to the 


ings had 


war, 


clusion of the 
aggravate the 


pe riod now 
festival 
liberal 
voluntary offer- 
converted into an extraordina- 
The edicts of taxation in- 
pleasures, of Antioch; and 
the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a sup- 
pliant crowd; who, in pathetic, but, at first, in respect- 
ful, language, solicited the redress of their grievances. 
They were incensed by the pride of their 
haughty who treated their complaints as a 
criminal resistance; their satirical wit dewenerated in- 
to sharp and angry invectives; and from the 
nate powers of 


auspicious 
on, a 
Ss ridic rs, wh » recelve d a 
subjeéts, whose 

been long since 
ry and oppressive burther 


te rrupted the re pose, and 


gradually 
rulers, 


subordi- 
government, the invectives of the peo- 
ple insensibly rose to attack the character of 
Feb. 28. the emperor himself. Their fury, pro- 
voked by a feeble opposition, discharged 
Images of a imperial family, which 
erected, as ’ public veneration, in the 
Sar the city. The 

Theodosius, of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of 
his two sons, Arcadius and Hon insolent- 
ly thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, 
or dragged with contempt through the streets: and the 
indi gnities which were offered to the re prese ntations of 
imperial majesty, sufficiently deciared the impious and 
treasonable wishes of the populace. The 
almost 


Sacre d 


itself on the 
were 


objects 


most conspicuous p statues of 





Is, were 


tt m ult was 


immediately suppressed by the arrival of 


body of archers ; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on 
the nature and e¢« juences of her crime.! Accord- 
ing to the duty of his office, the governor of the pro- 
vince despatched a faithful narrative of the whole 
transaction; while the trembling citizens intrusted 
the confession of their crime, and the assurance of 


their repe ntance, to the 


zeal of Flavian their bishop, 
and to the el quence ot the 
] 


senator Hilarius, the 
friend, and, most probably, the discip! », of Libanius ; 


whose genius, on _ melancholy oceasion, was not 


useless to his country. But the two capitals, Antioch 


and Constantinople, were separated by the distance of 

Tr? hristians and pagans agreed in liew , that the sedition 
of Antioch was excited by the demons A gigantic woman (says So 
Z n, |. vii. c. 23.) paraded the streets, with a scourge in her hand 
An 1 man (says Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 396.) transformed himself into 
u ith, then a boy, &« 

; Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous account, (1. j 259 

is certainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to ( 





His own orations fix him at Antioch 
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eight hundred miles; and, notwithstanding the dili- 
gence of the imperial posts, the guilty city was severe- 


| ly punished by a long and dreadful interval of sus- 





murmurs of the two unsuccess- | 


e less inclined to contribute to} 


| pected to cone lude the 


pense. Every rumour agitated the hopes and fears of 
the Antiochians, and they heard with terror, that their 
sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been 
offered to his own statues, and, more especially, to 
those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level with 
the ground the oflending city; and to massacre, 
without distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhab- 
itants ;* many of whom were actually driven, by their 
apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the mountains of 
Syria, ak the adjacent desert. At 
length, twenty-four days after the sedi- 
tion, the general Hellebicus, and Cesarius, master of 
the offices, declared the will of the emperor, and the 
sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was degra- 
ded from the rank of a city; and the metropolis of the 
east, stripped of its lands, its privileges, and its reve- 
nues, was subjected, under the humiliating denomina- 
tion of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea.* 
The baths, the circus, and the theatre, were shut; and, 
that every source of plenty and pleasure might at the 
same time be intercepted, the distribution of corn was 
ibolished by the severe instructions of Theodosius. 
His commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the 
guilt of individuals; of those who had perpetrated, 
ind of those who had not prevented, the destruction 
The tribunal of Hellebicus, and 
encompassed with armed soldiers, was 
erected in the midst of the forum. The noblest, and 
most wealthy, of the citizens of Antioch appeared be- 
fore them in chains; the examination was assisted by 
the use of torture, and their sentence was pronounce vd 
or suspended, according to the judgment of these ex- 
traordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals 
were exposed to sale, their wives and children were 
suddenly reduced, from affluence and luxury, to the 
abject distress ; and a bloody execution was ex- 
horrors of a day,' which the 
the eloquent C hrysostom, has 


March 22. 


of the sacred statues. 
Cesarius, 


most 


Antioch, 


preacher of 


| represented as a lively image of the last and universal 


But the ministers of Theo- 
reluctance, the cruel task 


world. 
performed, with 


judgment of the 
dosius 


which had been assigned them ; they dropped a gentle 


tear over the calamities of the pe ople ; and they lis- 
tened with reverence to the pressing solicit itions of 
the monks and hermits, who descended in swarms from 
the mountains." Hellebicus and Cesarius were per- 


| suaded to suspend the execution of their sentence ; and 


it was agreed, that the former should remain at Anti- 
och, while the latter returned, with all possible speed, 
to Constantinople ; and presumed once more to con- 
sult the will of his sovereign. The re- 
sentment of Theodosius had already 
the deputies of the people, both the 


Clemency of 
Theodosius 


subsided ; bishop 


and the orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; 
and the reproaches of the emperor were the complaints 
f injured friendship, rather than the stern menaces of 


lide a power. A free and general pardon was 
granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the pri- 
Joors were thrown open ; and senators, who des- 
p iuired of their lives, recovered the p yssession of their 
houses and estates; and the capital of the 
restored to the enjoyment of 


splendour. 


son-¢ 


east was 
her ancient dignity and 
Theodosius condescended to praise the 


rat. i. p. 6. edit. Venet.) declares, that, under such a 
fa massacre was groundless and absurd, especially in 


absence; for his presence, according to the eloquent 


] iven a sanction to the most bloody acts 
Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles from Aatioch. (See 
Noris 1 och. Syro-Maced Dissert iii. p. 230.) The Antiochians 
were offended, that the dependent city of Seleucia should presume to 
intercede for them. 


t As the days of the tumult depend on the movable festival of 
Easter, they can only be determined by the previous determination of 
the year. The year 387 has been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, 
by Tillemont (Hist. des Emp. tom. v, p. 741—744.) and Mentfaucon. 
(Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 105, 110 

1 Chrysostom opposes their courage, which vras not attended with 

ch risk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics, 





ge ee 
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senate of Constantinople, who had generously inter- 
ceded for their distressed brethren: he rewarded the 


eloque nee of Hilarius with the government of Pales-| 


tine; and dismissed the bishop » of Antioch with the 
Warmest expressions of his respect and gratitude. 
A thousand new statues arose to the 
clemency of Theodosius; the applause 
of his subjects was ratified by the approbation of his 
own heart; and the emperor confessed, that, if the 
exercise of justice is the most important duty, the in- 
dulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure, of a 
sovercign.* 


April 25. 


Sedition and mas- The sedition of Thessalonica is ascri- 
sacre of Thessalo- bed to a more shameful cause, and was 
mice ‘A. D. 390. productive of more dreadful cons quen- 
all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected from the 
dangers of the Gothic war by strong fortifications, and 
a numerous garrison. Botheric , the general of those 
troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a barba- 
rian, had among his slaves a béautiful boy, who exci- 
ted the impure desires of one of the charioteers of 
the Circus. The insolent and brutal lover was thrown 
into prison by the order of Botheric ; and he sternly 
rejected the importunate clamours of the multitude, 
who, on the day of the public games, lamented the 
absence of their favourite; and considered the skill 
of a charioteer as an object of more Importance than 
his virtue. The res@utment of the people was imbit- 
tered by some previous disputes; and, as the strength 
of the garrison had been drawn away for the service 
of the Italian war, the feeble remnant, whose num- 
bers were reduced by desertion, could not save the 
unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric, 
and several of his principal officers, were inhumanly 
murdered ; their mangled bodies were dragged about 
the streets; and the e im peror, who then resided at Mi- 
lan, was surprised by the intelligence of the audacious 
and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. 
The sentence of a dispassionate judge would have in- 
flicted a severe punishment on the authors of the crime ; 
and the merit of Botheric might contribute to exas- 
perate the grief and indignation of his master. The 
fiery and choleric te mper of Theodosius was im pat lent 
of the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry; and he 
has tily resolved, that the blood of his lieutenant 
should be e xpiated by the blood of the guilty people. 
Yet his mind still fluctuated between the councils of 
clemency and of revenge; the zeal of the bishops had 
almost extorted from the reluctant emperor the prom- 
ise of a general pardon; his passion was again in- 
flamed by the flattering suggestions of his minister, 
Rufinus ; and, after Theodosius had despatched the 
messengers of death, he attempted, when it was too 
late, to prevent the execution of his orders. The pun- 
ishment of a Roman city was blindly committed to 
the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians; and 
the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark 
and perfidious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The 
people of Thessalonica were treacherously invited, in 
the name of iheir sovereign, to the games of the cir- 
cus: and such was their insatiate avidity for thos¢ 
amusements, that every consideration of fear, or suspi- 
cion, was disregarded by the nume rous spectators 
As soon as the assembly was complete, the soldiers, 
who had secretly been Pe ate “| round the Circus, re- 
ceived the signal, not of t! races, but of a general 
massacre. The se uS carnage continued three 
hours, without discrimination of strangers or natives, 
of age or sex, of innocence or guilt; the most moder- 





x The sedition of Antioch is represented ina lively, and a © 
dramatic, manner, by two orators, who had their res tive shar 
interest and merit. See Libanius, (Orat. xiv. xv. p. 389—420. ed 
Morel. Orat. i. p.1—14. Venet. 1754.) and the twer rations 
St. John Chrysostom, de Statu tom. ii. p. 1—225. edit. Montfa 
con.) Ido not pretend to much personal acquaintance with Chiry 
sostom; but Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. 4 2 und 
Hermant (Vie de St. Chrysostome, tom. i. v. 137-—224.) had read him 


with pious curiosity, and diligence 


ces. That great city, the metropolis of 
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|ate accounts state the number of the slain at seven 
| thousand; and it is affirmed by some writers, that 
more than fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to 
the manes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, who had 
probably no concern in his murder, offered his own 
life, and all his wealth, to supply the place of one of 
|his two sons; but, while the father hesitated with 
equal tenderness, while he was doubtful to choose, 
and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined 
his suspense, by plunging their daggers at the same 
moment into the breasts of the defenceless youths, 
The apology of the assassins, that they were obliged 
to produce the pre scribed number of heads, serves on- 
ly to increase, by an appearance of order and design, 
the horrors of the massacre, which was executed by 
the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the empe- 
ror is aggravated by his long and frequent residence 
at Thessalonica. ‘The situation of the unfortunate ci- 
ty, the aspect of the streets and buildings, the dress and 
faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, and even pre- 
sent, to his imagination; and Theodosius possessed a 
quick and lively sense of the existence of the people 
whom he destroyed. 
The respectful attachment of the em- Ieflu ce and 

peror to the orthodox clergy, had dispos- j)o... 


ed him to love and admire the character A. D. 388 


of Ambrose ; who united all the episcopal virtues in 
the most eminent degree. T he friends ind ministers of 
Theodosius imitated the example of their sovereign ; 
ind he observed, with more surprise than displeasure, 
that all his secret counsels were immediat ly commu- 
nicated to the archbishop ; who acted from the lauda- 
ble persuasion, that every measure of civil government 
may have some connexion with the glory of God, and 
the interest of the true religion. The monks and pop- 
ulace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier 
of Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by 
that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a conven- 
ticle of the Valentinians, and a synagogue of the 
Jews. The seditious prelate was condemned, by the 
magistrate of the province, either to rebuild the syn- 


agogue, or to pay the damage; and this moderate sen- 
tence was confirmed by the emperor. Sut it was not 
confirmed by the archbishop of Milan.’ He dictated 


an epistle of censure and reproach, more suitable, per- 


he ps, if the emperor had 1 ot ived the mark of circum- 
cision, and renounced the faith of his baptism. Am- 
brose considers the toleration of the Jewish, as the per- 
secution of the christian, religion; boldly declares, 


he himself, and every true believer, would eagerly dis- 
pute with the bish yp of ¢ illinticum the merit of the 
deed, and the crown of martyrdom; and laments, in 
the most pathetic terms, that the execution of the sen- 
tence would be fatal to the fame and salvation of 
Theodosius. As this private admonition did not pr 


duce an immediate effect, the archbishop from his pul- 
pit, * p blicly addres 1 tl emperer on his throne ;' 
nor would he consent to flor the blation of the altar, till 
he had obtained from Thee sius a solemn and positive 
declarati n, which secured the impunity of the bish P 
ind monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theo- 
dosius was sincere: ind, during the term of his res- 
y T) ' ‘ eof A ros Epist. li. p. 998 
4 ( ‘ “ f P 6 Vit. Ambros. ¢ 
1 va ‘ it r v. It is illus 
‘ ‘ en { Sozomen, (1 
I ret I nea, ({ } raph. p. 62.) 
{ nus, ] Z . ‘ 4M») Zos s alone, 
ria j y i 
} t Vv R Ss 
~ he w na in A < } 
j erP I i ¢ 
Morales des I xvii. | A th 
His . ‘ 
+) ae f Christ Ri 
1e | rat ip 
H E; 1€ | suisti. Ambros stly confessed 
i i [ eneral i } se and 
i r { 1 t I nks of Callini f 
Yet five years afterward when The wius was absent fri 
spiritual guide, he tolerated the Jews, and condemns 1 the destruc- 
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idence at Milan, his affection for Ambrose was contin- 
ually increased by the habits of pious and familiar 
conversation. 
When Ambrose was informed of the 
Penance of Theo- massacre of Thessalonica, his mind was 
aD. wo. filled with horror and anguish. He re- 
, tired into the country to indulge his 
grief, and to avoid the presence of Theodosius. But 
as the archbishop was satisfied that a timid silence 
would render him the accomplice of his guilt, he re- 
pre sented, in a private letter, the enormity of the 
crime; which could only be effaced by the tears of 
penitence. The episcopal vigour of Ambrose was 
tempered by prudence ; and he contented himself with 
signifying * an indirect sort of excommunication, by 
the assurance, that he had been warned in a vision, 
not to offer the oblation in the name, or in the pre- 
sence, of Theodosius; and by the advice, that he 
would confine himself to the use of prayer, without 
presuming to approach the altar of Christ, or to re- 
ceive the holy eucharist with those hands that were 
still polluted with the blood of an innocent people. 
The emperor was deeply affected by his own reproach- 
es, and by those of his spiritual father ; and, after he 
had bewailed the mischievous and irreparable conse- 
que ncees of his rash tury, he proceeded, in the accus- 
tomed manner, to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by 
the archbishop ; who, in the tone and language of an 
ambassador of heaven, declared to his sovereign, 
that private contrition was not sufficient to atone for a 
public fault, to appease the justice of the offended 
Deity. Theodosius humbly represented, that if he 
had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the man 
after God’s own heart, had been guilty, not only of 
murder, but of adultery, ** You have imitated David 
in his crime, imitate then his repentance,’’ was the re- 
ply of the undaunted Ambrose. The rigorous condi- 
tions of peace and pardon were accepted ; and th 
public penance of Theodosius has been recorded as 
one of the most honourable events in the annals of the 
church. According to the mildest rules of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, which were established in the fourth 
century, the crime of homicide was expiated by the 
penitence of twenty yea nd as it was impossible, 
in the period of human life, to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer 
ognage 


should have been excluded from the holy communion 


till the hour of his death. But the 


| 


archbishop, con- 
sultir or the maxims of reli 


gious policy, granted some 
' ' . , | 
indulgence to the rank of his lilustrious penitent, who 


humbled in the dust the pride 


| of the diadem; and the 


public edification might be admitted as a weighty rea- 
son to abridge the duration of his punishment. It 
was sufficient, that the emperor of the Romans, Strip- 


ped of the ensigns of royalty, should appear in a 
mournful and suppliant posture ; and that, inthe midst 
of the church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with 
sighs and tears, the pardon of 


his sins.£ In this spi- 
ritual cure, Ambrose emp! 


oyed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about eicht 
months, Theodosius was restored to the i 
the faithful ; 


communion of 
and the edict, which interposes a suluta- 
ry interval of thirty days between the sentence and ths 





‘ ! « xvi \ 7. W 
( So a ( 
Ambros I 1001. His epistle isa miser 
I s. 1a $ 8 la ter than he could 
Ww His OSiLionSs a stitr ste r us: Without th 
8 f Ter 4 t I ant s, the lively 
wit of Jeror r the grave energy of A s 
A } th a ~ R Can } } 
h was four years a rner fi A r } 
strate stat and fo a standing posture I ha the origin 
Beveridge, Pandect. tom. i 17—151.) and a translation (Chardon 
H - des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 219-277 ft the Can ical Epis s 
f St. Basil 
rhe penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose. (tom 
vi. de Obit. Theodos. c. 34. p. 1207.) Augustin, (de Civitat. Dei, v. 2 
d Paulinus, (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24.) Socrates is ignorant: Sozo 
en (1. vii. c. 25.) concise; and the copious narrative of Theodoret 
18.) must sed with precautio 
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|execution; may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his 

repentance. Posterity has applauded the virtuous 
firmness of the archbishop : and the example of Theo- 
dosius may prove the beneficial influence of those 
principles, which could force a monarch, exalted above 
the apprehension of human punishment, to respect 
the laws, and ministers, of an invisible Judge. “ The 
prince,’ says Montesquieu, “* who is actuated by the 
hopes and fears of religion, may be compared to a 
lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
of his keeper.”" The motions of the royal animal 
will therefore depend on the inclination, and interest, 
of the man who has acquired such dangerous autho- 
rity over him; and the priest, who holds in his hand 
the conscience of a king, may inflame, or moderate, 
his sanguinary passions. The cause of humanity, 
and that of persecution, have been asserted, by the 
same Ambrose, with equal energy, and with equal 
success. 

After the defeat and death of the ty- Generosity of 
rant of Gaul, the Roman world was in _ Theodosius. 
a ‘an a rig, A- D. 388-391, 
the possession of Theodosius. He deriv- 
ed from the choice of Gratian his honourable title to 
the provinces of the east: he had acquired the west by 
the right of conquest; and the three years, which he 
spentin Italy, were usefully employed to restore the 
authority of the laws ; and to correct the abuses, which 
had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation of 
Maximus, and the minority of Valentinian. The 
name of Valentinian was regularly inserted in the pub- 
lic acts: but the tender age, and doubtful faith, of the 
son of Justina, appeared to require the prudent care 
of an orthodox guardian; and his specious ambition 
might have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a 
struggle, and almost without a murmur, from the ad- 
ministration, and even from the inheritance, of the em- 
pire. If Theodosius had consulted the rigid maxims 
of interest and policy, his conduct would have been 
justified by his friends ; but the generosity of his be- 
haviour on this memorable occasion has extorted the 
1pplause of his most inveterate enemies. He seated 
Valentinian on the throne of Milan; and, without stip- 
ulating any present or future advantages, restored him 
to the absolute dominion of all the provinces from 
which he had been driven by the arms of Maximus. 
‘To the restitution of his ample patrimony, Theodosius 
added the free and generous gift of the countries be- 
yond the Alps, which his successful valour had recoy- 
ered from the assassin of Gratian.' Satisfied with the 
glory which he had aequired, by revenging the death 
of his benefaetor, and delivering the west from the 
yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to 
Constantinople; and, in the peaceful possession of 
the east, insensibly relapsed into his former habits of 
luxury and indolence. ‘Theodosius discharged his ob- 
ligation to the brother, he indulged his conjugal ten- 
derness to the sister, of Valentinian: and posterity, 
which admires the pure and singular glory of his ele- 
vation, must applaud his unrivalled generosity in the 
use of victory. 

lhe empress Justina did not long sur- ¢yaracter of 

vive her return to Italy: and, though she Valentinian, 

beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she A. D. 391. 

was not allowed to influence the government of her 
son.* The pernicious attachment tothe Arian sect, 
which Valentinian had imbibed from her example and 
instructions, was soon erased by the lessons of a more 
orthodox education. His growing zeal for the faith of 
Nice, and his filial reverence forthe character and au- 


e ( x Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circumstan- 

f t s law are perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myself in 

» favour the honest efforts of Tillemont (Hist. des Emp. tom 

T21.)and Pagi. (Critica,tom. i. p. 578.) 
l prince qui aime la religion, et qui la craint, est un lion gui 
‘éde a la main qui le flatte, ou aja voix qui Vappaise. Esprit in 
Loix, l. xxiv. ¢. 2 

T 


: ; 1 : svete, is the niggard praise 
f Zosimus himself, (1. iv. p. 267.) Augustin says, with some happi- 
1ea8s of expression, Valentinianum (| isericordissima venern- 
tione restituit 


| & Sozomen, |. vii. c. 14. His chronology is very irregular 
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thority of Ambrose, disposed the catholics to entertain | ed with decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan; and 


the most favourable opinion of the virtues of the young 
emperor of the west.! They applauded his chastity 
and temperance, his contempt « f pleasure, his applica- 
tion to business, and his tender affection for his two 
sisters; which could not, however, seduce his impar- 
tial equity to pronounce an unjust sentence against the 
meanest of his subjects. But this amiable youth, be- 
fore he had accomplished the twentieth year of his age, 
was oppressed by domestic treason; and the empire 
was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. 
Arbogastes,™ a gallant soldier, of the nation of the 
Franks, held the second rank in the service of Gratian. 
On the death of his master he joined the standard of 
Theodosius ; contributed, by his valour and military 
conduct, to the destruction of the tyrant; and was 
appointed, after the victory, master-general of the ar- 
mies of Gaul. His real merit, and apparent fidelity, 
had gained the confidence both of the prince and peo- 
ple; his boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance 
of the troops; and, whilst he was universally esteem- 
ed as the pillar of the state, the bold and craity barba- 
rian was secretly determined either to rule, or to ruin, 
the empire of the west. ‘Theimportant commands of 
the army were distributed among the Franks; _ the 
creatures of Arbogastes were promoted to all the hon- 
ours and offices of the civil government; the progress 
of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant fron 
the presence of Valentinian; and the emperor, with- 
out power, and without intelligence, insensibly sunk 
into the precarious and dependent condition of a cap- 
tive." The indignation which he expressed, though it 
might arise only from the rash and impatient tempe 
of youth, may be candidly ascribed to the generous 
spirit of a prince, who felt that he was not unworthy 
to reign. He secretly invited the archbishop of Milan 
to undertake the office of a mediator; as the pledge 
of his sincerity, and the guardian of bis safe ty. He 





contrived to apprize the emperor of the east of his 
helpless situation; and he declared, that, wu s The- 
odosius could speediiy march to his “e, he 


must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather pris- 
on, of Vienna in Gaul, where he had imprudently fix- 
ed his residence in the midst of the hestile faction. 
But the hopes of relief were distant and doubtful ; 
and, as every day furnished some new provocation, 
the emperor, without strength or counsel, too hastily 
resolved to risk an immed 
ful general. He received 


and, as the count approached with some appearance of 


late contest with his power- 


rbogast son the throne; 





respect, delivered to him a paper, which dismissed 
him from all his employments. ‘* My authority,”’ re- 
plied Arbogastes with insulting coolness, ** does not 
depend on the smile, or the frown, of a monarch; 


and he conte mptuously threw the paper on the ground. 


The indignant monarch snatched at the sword of on¢ 


of the guards, which he struggled to draw from it 
scabbard ; and it was not without some ds gree Of vVio- 


lence that he was prevented from using the deadly 


weapon against his enemy, oragainst himself. A 1 
ae head days after this extraordinary quarrel, 
A. D. 392." which he had exp sed his re sentment 
May 15. and his weakness, the unfortunate \ 


entinian was found strangled in his apartment; and 
some pains were employed to disguise the manifi 
guilt of Arbogastes, and to persuade the world, th 


the death of the young emperor had been the volunta- 





e I 
ry effect of his own despair. His body was conduct- 
See A rose, (t i e Obit. Valer ian. c. 15, & 1178 
26, &c. p. 1184.) Wh y ‘ ro : 
he fasted himself; he refused to see an han:lsor zc. S 
he ordered his wild beasts to be killed, it is 1 \erous in I ' 
gius, (1. xi. c. 1.) to reproach him w the fthata sement, 
m Zosimus (1. iv I 275.) praises 1 B 
s detested by Socrates (1. v. ad; um \ De 
a Gregory of Tours (1. ii. ¢. 9 p. 165 1d lur of t 
Historians of France) has preserved a ¢ ent of S j ~ 
Alexander, an historian far more valua self 
Godefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg ») has gently 





lected all the circumstances of the ds 


the archbishop pronounced a funeral oration to com- 
memorate his virtue, and his misfortunes.? On this 
occasion, the humanity of Ambrose tempted him to 
make a singular breach in his theological system ; and 
to comfort the weeping sisters of Valentinian, by the 
firm assurance, that their pious brother, though he had 
har 
: “3 
without difficulty, into the mansions of eternal bliss.4 
The prudence of Arbogastes had pre- 
; 5 Usurpation of 
pared the success of his ambitious de- | 


signs; and the provincials, in whose 4-). 3-304 


not received the sacrament of tism, Was introduced, 


breasts every sentiment of patriotism or loyalty wer 
extinguished, expected, with tame resignation, the un- 
known master, Whom the choice of a Frank might 
place on the imperial throne. But some remains of 
pride and prejudice still opposed the elevation of Ar- 

rastes himself; and the judicious barbarian thought 
it more advisable to reign under the name of some 
dependent Roman. He bestowed the 


purple on the 
rhetorician Eugenius;' whom he had already raised 
from the place of his domestic secretary, to the rank of 
master of the offices. Inthe course both of his private 
and publie service, the count had always approved the 
attachment and abilities of Kugenius; his learning and 


eloquence, supported by the gravity of his manners, 


recommended him to the esteem of his people ; and 


the reluctance, witli wt ch he seemed to iscend the 


thr e, may 1 pire favourable pre dice of his vir- 
tue and moderation. The ambassadors of the new 
emperor were imme diately de spi tched to the court of 


Theodosius, to communicate, with affected grief, the 
unfortunate accident of the death of Valentinian; and, 
without mentioning the name of Arbogastes, to re- 
quest, that the monarch of the east would embrace, as 
his lawful colleague, the respectable citizen, who had 
obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies and 


provinces of the west." Theodosius was justly pro- 


voke d, that the perhdy ot a barbarian should have de- 
stroyed, in a moment, the labours, and the fruit, of his 
former victory; and he was excited, by the tears ol 
his beloved wite,' to revenge the fate of her unhappy 
brother, and once more to assert by arms the violated 
maresty of th throne. But sthe second conque st 
or the west was a task of difhe ulty ind danger, ne 
dismissed, with splendid presents, and an ambiguous 
answer, the mbassador I K renius 5 and alm t 
two years were consumed in the preparations of the 
civil war. Before he formed any decisive 4 

resolution, the pious emperor was anx- fo 

ious to discover the will of Heaven: and as the pro- 


gress of christianity had silenced the oracles of De Iphi 
and Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, whe 


p d, in the opinion f the ave, the : ft of mira 
cles, and the knowledge of fi y. Eut 8, one 
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nei ghbourhood of that city, and on the summit of a | 
lofty mountain, the holy J ohn* had constructed, with 
his own hands, an heats cell, in which he had dwelt | 


| 
| 
| 


above fifty years, withou t opening his door, without 
seeing the face of a woman, and without tasting any 


food that had been prepared by fire, or any human art. 
Five days of the week he spent in prayer and medita- | 


tion; but on Saturdays and Sund: 1ys he regularly open- | 
ed a sm ll window, and gave audience ‘to the crowd 
of suppliants who suecessively flowed from every 
part of the christian world. The eunuch of Theodo- 
sius approached the window with respectful steps, 
proposed his questions concerning the event of the 


civil war, and soon returned with a favourable oracle. 
which animated the courage of the « mperor by the as- 
suranee of a . ody, but infallible, vie tory.’ The ac 


t of the prediction was forwarded by all | 
the means that human prudence could supply. The! 


eomplishn ren 


industry of the two master-generals, Stilicho and Ti- 
masius, was directed to recruit the numbers, and to 
ré viv the discipline, of the Roman legions. ‘The for- 
midable troops of barbarians marched under the en- 






signs of their national chieftains. The Iberian, the 
Arab, and the Goth, who gazed on each other with 
j . ~ 1 
mutual astonishment, were enlisted in the service of 
the same prince; and the renowned Alaric aequired, | 
in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the art 
of war, which he afterwards so fatally exerted for th 
destruction of Rome. 
The e eror F ; s ) 0 speal 
His victory over hie mpe! of the west, or, t peak 
Eagenius more prop rly, his general Arbogastes, 
A. D. 34 was instructed by the misconduct and 
Sept. 6 - St : 
misfortune of Maximus, how dangerous 
it might prove to extend the line of defence against a 
skilful antagonist, who was free to press or to suspend, 
to contract or to multiply, his various methods of at- 
tack.” Arbowaste s fixed his station on the confines of 
It ly : the tro ‘ps of Th eod Sius w e pe rmitte d to oc- 
cupy, without resistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as 
far as the foot of the Julian Alps; and even the pas- 
sages of the mountains were neglicent! y, or perhaps 
artfully, abandoned, to the bold invader. He descend- 
ed rom the hills, ind beheld. with some astonishme t, 
the formidable camp of the Gauls and Germans, that 
covered with arms and tents the open country, which 
extends to the walls of Aquileia, and the banks of | 
the Frigidus,® or Cold River.e This narrow theatre | 
of the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Ha- 
, ‘ . } ‘ 7% ; | 
driatic, did not »w much room for the operations | 
4 military skill; the spirit of Arbogastes would have 
disdained a pardon ; his guilt extingu shed the hope of 
a negociation; and Theodosius was impatient to satis- 
fy his glory and revenge, by the chastisement of the 
assassins of Valentinian. With weighing the 
natural and artificial obstacles that opposed his efforts, 
1S! \ D t p. 14, s Annotations 
p. 25. 92. of ‘ VM q 
x T f John of I lis is scri by his two friends, Rr 
finus. 14 ‘ Palladius (Hist La ac. c¢ 43. p.7 ) 
in Ros le's f Vite Patrur rill mt (Me 
I } l hae « . irenel \ 
Soz | ». Clandian 1 Eutrop. |. 3. 312.) me s 
the ¢ ) r i « uous derides e | 
t ir f N 
Zosimus, |. iv. p , Socra l. vii. 10. Alaric himself ¢d 
Bell, Ge 24.) d wit no ‘ ipla icy on his early ex 
on . + 1} R : 
Tot A tos H ti teste fuga 
Yet | ani uld scarcely ha proved this p ality of flyi 
emperor 
» Cla » i ( s H oso ntrasts the military 
plans of tt vo rpers : 
Novitas audere priore 
Suad : auite * dabant exempla sequentem 
H 2 molir receps: hic quw@rere tutus 
Providus Hic fusis llectis viribus ille | 
H : xcurt his intra claustra reductus 
Dissimiles; «ed pares ae 
» The Frigidus, a smal hough memorab stream in the country 
of Goretz. new called the V 10, fulls into th’ Sonitus, or Lisonzo, 
above Aquileia, some miles from the Hadriatic See D’Anvilie’s 
Ancient and Modern Maps, and the Italia Antiqua of Cluverius, (tom. 
i. p. 188.) | 
Clau intolerable; the snow was dyed red ; the cold 
sm he channel must have been choked with car 
casses, if current had not been swelled with blood. 
Vor —2 Y 25 
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discovered to the e yes 
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the emperor of the east immediately attacked the for- 
tifications of his rivals, assigned the post cf honoura- 
ble danger to the Goths, and cherished a secret wish, 
that the bloody conflict might diminish the pride and 
numbers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of those 
auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died 
bravely on the field of battle. But the victory was 
not purchased by their blood: the Gauls maintained 
theiradvantage; and the ap proach of night protected 
the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theo- 
de The emperor retired to the adjacent hills ; 
where he passed a diseconsolate night, without sleep, 
without provisions, and without hopes 34 except that 
strong assurance, which, under the most desperate cir- 
cumstances, the independent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life. ‘The triumph of 
Eugenius was celebrated by the insolent and dissolute 
joy of his camp ; whilst the active and vigilant Arbo- 
gastes secretly detached a considerable body of troops 
to occupy the passes of the mountains, and to encom- 
pass the rear of the eastern army. The dawn of day 
of Theodosius the extent and 
extremity of his danger: but his ap prehensions 
were soon dispelled, by a friendly message from the 
leaders of those troops, who expressed their incline- 
tion to desert the standard of the tyrant. ‘The honour- 
and lucrative rewards, which they stipulated as 
he price of their perfidy, were granted without hesita- 
tion; and as ink and paper could not easily be procur- 
ed, the emperor subscribed, on his own tablets, the 
ratification of the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers 
was revived by this seasonable reinforcement ; and 
they again marched, with confidence, to surprise the 
camp of a tyrant, whose principal officers appeared to 
distrust either the justice, or the success, of his arms. 
In the heat of the battle, a violent tempest,* such as is 
often felt among the Alps, suddenly arose from the 
The army of Theodosius was sheltered by their 
sition from the impetuosity of the wind, w hich blew 
‘loud of dust in the faces of the ene my, disordered 
their ranks, wrested their weapons from their hands, 
and diverted, or repelled, their ineffectual javelins. 
This accidental advantage was skilfully improved; the 
violence of the storm was magnified by the supersti- 
tious terrors of the Gauls; and they yielded without 
shame to the invisible powers of heaven, who seemed 
to militate on the side of the pious emperor. His vic- 
tory was decisive; and the deaths of his two rivals 
were distinguished only by the difference of their cha- 
racters. The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost 
acquired the dominion of the world, was reduced to 
implo re the mercy of the conqueror ; and the unrelent- 
ing soldiers se parated his head from his body, as he lay 
prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after 
the a battle, in which he had discharged the 
duties of a soldier and a general, wandered several 
days among the mountains. But when he was con- 
vinced that his cause was desperate, and his eseape 
impracticable, the intrepid barbarian imitated the ex- 
ample of the ancient Romans, and turned his sword 
against his own breast. The fate of the empire was 
determined in a narrow corner of Italy; and the le- 
gitimate successor of the house of Valentinian embraced 
the archbishop of Milan, and graciously received the 
submission of the provinces s of the west. Those pro- 
were involved in the guilt of rebellion; while 


sius. 


east. 


D 
! 
a ¢ 


loss of 


vinces 


Theodoret affirms, "that St t. Ic hn and St. Philip, ‘appeared to the 


iking, or sleeping emperor, on herseback, &c. This is the first in- 
nce of apostolic chivalry, which afterwards became so popular in 
Spain, al ad in the Crusades 


Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 


Obruit adversas acies ; revolutaque tela 

Vertit in auc tores, € t turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit, ab antris 

Eolus armatas on mes: cui militat ther, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti 
These famous lines of Claudian, (in iii. Cons. Honor 93, &c. A. D. 
396.) are alleged by his contemporaries, Aucustin and Orosius; who 
suppress the pagan deity of Holus; and add some circumstances 
from the information of eye-witnesses. Within four months after the 
victory, it was compared bv Ambrose to the miraculous victories of 


Moses and Joshua. 
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the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had resisted 
the claims of successful usurpation. With a manly 
freedom, which might have been fatal to any other sub- 
ject, the archbishop r jected the gifts of Eugenius, 
declined his correspondence, and with himself 
from Milan, to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant; 
whose downfall he predicted in discreet and ambigu- 
ous language. The merit of Ambrose was applauded 
by the conqueror, who secured the attachment of th 

people by his alliance with the church: and the clem- 
ency of The odosius is ascribed to the hu 
cession of the archbishop of Milan.‘ 

Death of Theo After the defeat of Eugenius 

dosiue merit, as well as 


- se 5 dosius was cheerfully ack: 
: : all the inhabitants of the R 

" . : ; 
he experience of his past conduct encourage 
his future reign; 





rew 





most pleasing expectat ns of 


the age of the emperor, which did not exceed fifty 
years, seemed to extend the prospect of the pul fe- 
licity. His death, only four months after his vict 


considered by the an unfores¢ 
fatal event, which destroyed, in a 


But the indulgence of 


was people as 
moment, the | pe 
of the rising generation. 9 
and luxury had secretly nourished th 

ease. The streneth of The 
port the sudden and violent 
to the camp; and th 
announced the 
The and perhaps the interest, of th 
had confirmed the division of the eastern and west 
empires ; 
Honorius, 
ness of their father, the titl 
ed to fill the thrones of Constantin 
Those princes were not p ha 
and glory of the civil war;® buta ponas T 


transition irom the 
increasing syn 
spe ay dissolution of th ‘ 


opinion, 


two royal yout! 
} } 


and the 


who 


had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called his 


younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the vieto- 
ry, and to receive the sceptre of the west from th 
hands of his dying father. The arrival of Ho 

at Milan was welcomed by a splendid exhibition of 


the games of the circus; and the emperor, th 


he was oppressed by the weight of his d , con- 
tributed by his presence to the public joy But th 
remains of his strength were exhausted by the ‘u 
effort, which he made to assist at the spectacles of 
morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest of th 


day, the place of his fathe r; and the great The 
expired in the ensuing night. Notwith 
recent animosities of acivil war, 
versally lamented. The barbarians, whom he h 
vanquished, and the churchmen, by whom he had be 


subdued, celebrated, with loud and sincere app] 


the qualities of the deceased « mperor, Which appeared 
the most valuable in their eyes. The Romans é 
terrified by the impending dangers of a feeble and di- 


vided administration; and every dis 


rraceful morne 
of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius iH i 
revived the memory of their irreparable loss 
Corruption of In the faithful picture of the v 
the times of Theodosius, his imperfections ha 


not-been dissembled ; the 
bits of indolence, which tarnished the giory of 
the greatest of the 


Roman prince 


f The events of this ci war are gathered fr \ 
Epist. Ixii. p. 1022.) Pa 1us \ 4 ros 

de Civitat, Dei 24.) Orosius, (1. vii. c. 35. Soz 
Theodoret, (1. v 24.) Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 2 2.) ( 


Cons. Hon. 63—1065. in iv. ¢ 


i by Scal 


publish iget 
, e This disease, ascribed by Socrates (1. v. c. 2 t 
war, is represented by Phi xi 2 1 
and intemperance; for w is hi 
Godefroy, Dissert, p. 438 
h Zosimus supposes, th sa uy 
l. iv. p. 280.) Yet the q ra voto, is that fla 





tery would allow to a contemporary poet 
emperor's refusal, and the 
Claudian in iii. Cons, 78 


who clearly des 
journey of Honor 


125.) 


us, afier the 


DECLINE 


odosius was una ti p- 


had already obtained, from the tender- 


his death was - 


act of cruelty, and the ha- 
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to the 


vices, 


of Theodosius, has 
an | the ir ™ rnicious f ffects . 


‘ 


perpetually adverse fame 
exaggt rated his 
he b ldly isserts, that every rank of subjects Imitated 


the efleminate m 


nners of their sovereign; that every 


pecies of « rruption p lluted the cou e of publie and 
privat life; and that the feeble restraints of order and 
cle cy wel fficient to resist the progress of that 
degenerate s] , Which sacrifices, without a blush, 
the « der n of duty and interest to the base in- 
dulge f sloth and appetite.’ The ec ymplaints of 


conteinporary writers who deplore the increase of lux- 


ury, and depravation of manner are commonly ex- 
pre { their peculiar temper at i situation. There 
re lew vers, Who poss iciear and comprehen- 
i view of the revolutions ol ety ind who are ca- 
} overing the nic nd see! ts] rings of ac- 
ns, Which impel, in the sal uniform direction, the 
d caprici passions of a multitude of individ- 
If iteanb ned, \ l degree of truth, that 
xury of t Romans m shameless and 
al ite | t ‘ f The ! 3 than in the age 
tC 1 ) f Ai tus, the alteration 
innot be t V ( im} rovements, 
which had I y inereased the stéck of national 
ick A iod of calamity or decay must have 
che 1 the i . and diminished ie wealt ot 
the people ; ieir profuse luxury n thave been 
{ that i lent t , which ys the 
( 1 ines thoughts of futurity. 
Ch ion of tl prope rty d re | 
t i | eod 1us f n engagol in tl s¢ 
} 3 1 ‘ | 3 whi ( 
I e, and pron slow nd dist t 
van Che frequent ex les of ruin i - 
ti : t | e the remal fa 
| y,w very hour, become the prey 
Gott And the mad pr ility, 
‘ B 1 contuslor ta hipwreck 1 
re, may to explain the progress of luxury 
the f ind ter of a sink yr nation. 
The eff e lux w nfected 4 on bon 
I 1 cities had 
illed ! struetiy pols 
\ the « f the legior ind their degeneracy 
3 el by en of a military writer, who 
I ! Cc tely { re 1 ind cient prin- 
( le fh | e |} imp 
int r f Ve t t [ y was 
\ l \ f i with de t I r the 
t I ‘ t of emperor 
ty t Ihe x | « al 1 the ¢ Sf 
f exercise, re le ble, and 
willing, to ort t fatimues of the service; they 
col i e wel the armour, which they 
dom W . 2 they essively obtained the per- 
I i y i 1 thelr culras sand their 
et | } v we } their ancestors, the 
| i t i midab q i which had 
bdued the world, insensibly pped from their 
ble } is As i ithe shi iis 1ncon patible 
ith that of the w, they reluctantly marched into the 
| t t ffer, either t j tw nds, 
the nl tf fli t lv ( oO pre- 
fer t m } ful ve I ( ilry of the 
Gotl eH . and t Alani, had fe tI be iefits, 
ind a = St aete e arm r; and, as 
y excelled i en igeme {f missile weapons, 
‘ V erwhelmed l I ced tr mbit 
ions, wh ls ) ere xposed, with- 
fence, t irrows ot the rbarians Ihe loss 
' t et of citi the dishonour 
I Room ! l ffect lly ( ted the succes- 
rs of (rratian t res e the hel ets and cuirasses of 
tl infantry. The enervated soldiers aband ned their 


wn, and the public, defence ; and their pusillanimous 
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indolence may be considered as the immediate cause| conducted the solemn procession, and regulated the 


of the downfall of the empire.® 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Final destruction of Paganism.—Introduction of the wor- 


ship of saints, and relics, among the christians. 


The destructio = 

of the pagan re Theod sius, is perhaps the only example 
lizion of 

A. D. 378—395 


he total extirpatl mn of any ancient 
ind popular superstition ; and may there- 
fore dé serve to be considered, as a singular event in 
the history of the human mind. The christians, more 
especially the clergy, had impatiently supported the 
prudent del ys of Constantine, and the equal toleration 
of the elder Val tinlan; nor coul 


1 they deem their 
conquest perfect or secure, as long as their adversaries 
were permitted to exist. The influence, which Am- 


brose and his brethren had aequired over the youth of 





Grratian, and the plety ot Theodosius, was empl yed 
to infuse the maxims of persecution into the breasts of 
their imperial proselytes. ‘Two specious principles 
of religious jurisprudence were established, from 
whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion 
against t subject f the empire, w till adhered 
to the ceremonies ot t ir ancest > th tie magis- 
trate 1s, 1 ne m sure Lit 4 crime which 
he neglects to prohibit, or to punish; and, /Aa? tl 
idolatrous worship of fabulous deities, and real de- 
mons, 1s most al il le crime against the - 
preme n of the Cr I iws of Moses, 
nad the ex nple f Jewish hist Vs, we h tilv, 
p errones \ plied by the el y to th 
ml ! $ reig f chris Phe il 
ol e empe 5 w ‘ i ft \ Hie thelr own 
} l i that of the Deity ithe te ple 3; of t 
toman world were subverted about sixty years after 
the « ersion of ( { 
S Ir 1g f Numa, to the retg 
i f G , the R preserved the 
reg i ( ion of the se ral res I } ef- 
d orde biftes PoNTIFFS eX¢ 1 their su- 
prem scl te | thines. and p . that 
were ¢ s ed the rvice f i | adsthe 
Vv us uestlol whi i perpet LLIV arose in ] Se 
i 1 V ten were si! | to tre it lo- 
ment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen ive and learn- 
ed Aucurs observed the face of the heavens, and pre- 
d the acti of heroes, according to the flicht 
of birds. Fiftee ke pers of the Sibvlline books (their 
name of Quinpecemvirs was derived from their num- 
be rer ionallvy consulted the hi v of futur d, 
as i d seem, of « went, event x VEeSTALS 
dey i their virginity to th rd of the sae i fire, 
and ( f the I eda of the dur tion of R 1e 3 
which no m 1 been suffered to behold with im- 
T Ss Los pnre ) } ry le y 
| ity ‘ Ul } I tab ol ‘ 
\ I \ 10 I 
\ | } iy 
i tes his F und s of \ 
St. A ) I I 
) is | J 
l ’ a al \1 
f I ». Rel é G N 
f Vi I 
' \ 
I 1 ( I 
4 ‘ f J 
va J I Ss 
~ ‘ Li R in ( | 
i i ) s Ha ‘ Li 
‘ } Bea » | ) 
1 i int 
as { I 1 
i I t ib] | 
was 8 a half h f 
ra wn I stall i is us La 
t e] 1 | ‘ t is pl ] 
r sacr Seer Vi ria { < I 
tres d’O } p. 6 ] sius, t p. 6l Ves 
« 6.3 


Tue ruin of paganism, in the age of 


| ceremonies of the annual festival. The three Framens 
of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, were considered 
as the peculiar ministers of the three most power- 
ful deities, who‘watched over theefate of Rome and of 
the universe. The Kine of the Sacririces, represent- 
ed the person of Numa, and of his successors, in the 
religious functions, which could be performed only by 
royal hands. The confraternities of the Satians, the 
Lupercass, &c., practised such rites, as might extort 
a smile of contempt from every reasonable man, with 
a lively confidence of recommending themselves to 
the favour of the immortal gods. The authority, which 
the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the coun- 
sels of the republic was gradually abolished -by the 
establishment of monarchy, and the removal of the 
seat of empire. But the dignity of their sacred 


character was still protected by the laws and manners 


of their country; and they still continued, more espe- 
cially the college of pontiffs, to exercise in the capital, 
and sometimes in the provinces, the rights of their 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. ‘Their robes of 
purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertain- 
ments, attracted the admiration of the people; and 
they reecived, from the consecrated lands, and the 
publie revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally sup- 
ported the splendour of the priesthood, and all the ex- 
penses of the religious worship of the state. As the 
service of the altar was not incompatible with the 
command of armic 8, the Romans, after their consul- 
ships and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff, or of 

igur; the seats of Cicero* and Pompey were filled, 
in the fourth century, by the most illustrious members 
of the senate; and the dignity of their birth reflected 
ulditional splendour on their sacerdotal character. 
‘The fifteen priests, who eomposed the college of pon- 
tills, enjoyed a more distinguished rank as the com- 
panions of their sovereign; and the christian emper- 


ors condescended to aecept the robe and ensigns, 


pon iff. Sut when Gratian ascended the throne, more 
scrupulous, or more enlightened, he sternly rejected 
se | rofane syil bols;‘ ap} lied to the service of the 

, or of the church, the revenues of the priests and 
vestals ; abolished their honours and immunities ; and 
dissolved the aneient fabric of Roman superstition, 
| ed by the opinions, and habits, of 

i urs. Paganism was still the cen- 

stitutional religion of the senate. The hall, or temple, 
in which they assembled, was adorned by the statue 
and altar of Victory :% a majestic female standing on 
a globe, with flowing garments, expanded wings, and 
a crown of laurel in her outstretched hand The 
senators were sworn on the altar of the goddess, to ob- 
serve the laws of the emperor and of the empire ; and 
a solemn offering of wine and incense was the ordinary 
prelude of their public deliberations.’ The removal 
of this ancient monument was the only injury which 
Constantius had offered to the superstition of the Ro- 
mans. The altar of Victory was again restored by 
Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once more ban- 
ished from the senate by the zeal-of Gratian.* But the 
emperor yet spared the statues of the gods which were 
expused to the public veneration: four hundred and 
twenty-four temples, or chape Is, still remained to sat- 
he devotion of the people: and in every quarter 


which were appropriated to the office of supreme 


vhich was support 
Ve? 


eleven hundree 





( f kly, ‘ad Atticum, |. ii. Epist. 5 r indirectly, ‘ad Fa- 
I st. 4.) confesses that the Augwrafe is the supreme 
f 3 wishes. Pliny is proud to tread in the footsteps of Ci- 
st. 8.) and the chain of tradition might be continued 
story, and marbles, z 
f Zos s, |. iv. p. 249, 250. T have suppressed the foolish pun 
Pontifex and Marimus 
[his statue was transported fr farentum to Rome, placed in 


Curia Julia by Cesar, and decorated by Augustus with the 


h Prudentius (1. ii. in initio) has drawn a very awkward portrait of 
Victory: but the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction from 


Montta n’s Antiquities, ‘tom. i. p. 341. al 
See Suetonius, (in Aug. c. 35.) and the exordiam of Pliny’s Panegyr, 
xk These facts are mutually allowed by the two adyocates, Symma- 


3 and Ambros 





: 
. 
; 
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of Rome the delicacy of the christians was offended | 


by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice. 


m But the christians formed the least 
Petition of the pat BF TR “ ae a 
senate for the Numerous party in the senate of Rome; 
altarof Victory. and it was only by their absence, that 

A. BD, 8. they could express their dissent from the 
legal, though profane, acts of a pagan majority. In 
that assembly, the dying embers of freedom were, for 
a moment, revived and inflamed by the breath of fanat- 
icism. Four respectable deputations were suceess- 
ively voted to the imperial court,® to represent the 
grievances of the priesthood and the senate; and t 
solicit the restoration of the altar ef Victory. The 
conduct of this important business was intruste ad t 
the eloquent Symmachus,® a wealthy and noble sena- 
tor, who united the sacred characters of pont i 
augur, with the civil dignities of proconsul of Africa, 
and prefect of the city. The breast of Symmachus 
was animated by the warmest zeal for the cause of ex- 
piting paganism ; and his religious antagonists lamen- 
ted the abuse of his genius, and the inefficacy hi 
moral virtues.P The orator, whose petition is extant 
to the emperor Valentinian, was conscious of the diffi- 
eulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. 
He cautiously avoids every topic which might ap] 
to reflect on the relivion of his sovereign; humbly de- 
clares, that prayers and intreaties are his only arnis ; 
and artfully draws his arguments from the schools of 
rhetoric, rather than from those of philosophy. Sym- 
machus endeavours toseduce the imagination of a 
young prince, by displaying the attributes of the god- 
dess of Victory ; he insinuates, that the confiscati 
of the revenues, which were consecrated to the servi 
of the Gods, was a measure unworthy of his lib- 
eral and disinterested character; and he maintains, 
that the Roman sac ‘ 
force and ene roVs ] 
the expense, as well as in the name, of the republi 
Even scepticism is made to su ply an apology for - 
pe rstition. The creat and ir ‘ompre hensible ret of 
the universe eludes the inquiry of man. Where reas 
cannot instruct, custom may be permitted to 
every nation seems to consult the dictates of ! 
by a faithful attachment to those rites, and opini 


} 
which have received the sanction of ages. If 





a be deprived of their 





ages have been crowned with glory and prosperity, if 
the devout people have frequently obtained the | - 
ings which they have solicited at the altars of 

gods, it must appear still more a lvisable to persist in 
the same salutary practice; and notto risk t un- 
known perils that may attend any rash innovations. 
The test of antiquity and success was applied with 
singular advantage to the religion of Numa; and 
Rome herself, the celestial genius that presided over 
the fates of the city, is introduced by the orator to 
plead her own cause before the tribunal of the empe- 


rors. ** Most excellent princes,” says the venerable 
matron, “fathers of your country! pity and respect 
my age, which has hitherto flowed in an unint pie 
course of piety. Since I do not repent, permit n 
continue in the practice of my ancient rites. Since I 
am born free, allow me to enjoy my domestic institu- 


tions. This religion has reduced the world under my 









1 The Notitia Urbis, more recent tl { 
one christian church worthy to be n la eo. b ot 
city Ambrose (tom. ii. epist. xvii. p. 825.) deplores t 


dals of Rome, which continually offend 


nostrils, of the faithful 





m Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradict t 
(Moyle’s Works, vol. ii, p. 14 hat t christians had a i 
the senate 

» The first (A. TD. 282 Gratian, l 
The second (A. D. 384.) to Valentinian, er ‘ 
by Symmachus and A ros rhe t d (A.D. ) rh 
and the fourth (A. D. 392, Vale i ) Lardner (H 
timonies, vol. iv. p. 372— 399.) fairly represents t} | i 

° Symmachus, who was invested w ind sa 
honours, represented the emperor under the two characters of P 
tifexr Mazimus,and Pri aceps Senatu See the proud inscr 
at the head of his works ; 

p As if any one, says Pn itius, (in Sy i. 639.) st 
in the mud with an instr t of gold an I i sain 





polemic saints, treat this adversary with ri spect and ciyil 
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laws. These rites have repelled Hannibal from the 
city, and the Gauls from the capitol. Were my gray 
hairs reserved for such intolerable disgrace? l am 
ignorant of the new system, that [ ain required to 
adopt; but | am well assured, that the correction of 
old age is always an ungrateful and ignominious 
office.” ‘The fears of the people supplied what the 


diseretion of the orator id suppressed; and the 


calamities, which afflicted, or threatened, the declining 
empire, were ut animously imputed, by the pagans, to 
he new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hopes of Symmachus were Conversion of 
repeatedly baffled by the firm and d xte- . - < f 
rous opposition ef the arehbi hoy f Mi- 





lan; who t ed the emperor against the fallacious 
loquence of i cat l It Ir this contro- 
V \ Aml e cond cends t Nf k the language of 
a philosopher, a d to ask, with some contempt, why It 
hould be tl ht ne ( ) Imaginary 
1 INVISIDILe« pow t < { ti e vietori ‘ 
‘ h wel suthet y ex} d by the valour and 
iscipiin r the it 8 He justly « 
surd reverence tor tiq vy, which « 
dist Q t] Wn] I t | 
the nan 1 ito the rigi barb 
the e g y { \ 
he | neces, that christi y al 
e « Is ition: 1 t every mode { 
poly l ‘ 3 its d l t 1 t) 
t] f er! to th yss ol rd Ar- 
like these, whe t we 0 ya 
t i had power pre e restoration 
t t of \ tory ; - irguments If X 
! h more energy and ¢ ct, 7 the mouth i 
rs 1 the ds of y were ¢ goed 
tt chariot-w hee f The Ina 
i f roi t I e, the I | posed, - 
cor y } I re} ic, e im] L 
t W het! ip of Ju , or that of 
| be th 1of tl Romans I} 
‘ flrages, Vv ected t i! , was 
j th nee in- 
pired ; ‘ vy exile of Symn was a 
ta n ht be f 3 to oppose 
hy ft re} () caivisi t 
[ f h very C l } ty i it 1s rather 
i { vi nbers s found ld 
it py t peeche votes, t t 
y were to tl erest ot i dicated 
ity ‘I hasty « Si e senate 1 t be 
ttributed « er sul att t ‘ I Ves ; 
id many i tf I t | elytes be yea, i 
every lave s thelr § et Isposl to 
throw aside nask of us dissim tlor But 
| 
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they were graduaily fixed in the new religion, as the] 


cause of the ancient became more hopeless; they 
yielded to the authority of the « mperor, to the fashion 
of the times, and to the intreaties of their wives and 
children," who were instigated and governed by the 
elergy of Rome and the monks of the east. The edify- 
ing example of the Anician family was soon imitated 
by the rest of the nobility: the Bassi, the Paulini, th 
Graechi, embraced the christian religion; and * the 
Juminaries of the world, the venerable assembly of 
Catos, (such are the high-flown expressions of Pru- 
dentius,) were impatient to strip themselves of their 
pontifical garment; to cast the skin of the old ser- 
pent; to assume the snowy robes of baptismal inno- 
eence; and to humble the pride cot the consular fasces 
before the tombs of the martyrs.’’* The citizens, who 
subsisted by thelr own industry, and the pe pul ice, 
who were supported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of the Lateran, and Vatican, with an inces- 





he decrees of the 
senate, which proscribed thi worship of idois, were 
ratified by the general consent of the Romans: the 


splendoi f the capitol was defaced, and the solitary 
temples we ibandoned to ruin and contempt. Rome 
submitted t the yoke of the ov spel; and the van- 
quished provinces had not yet lost their reverence for 
the nam nd authority of Rom 
Dest: — The filial piety of the emperors them- 
the “ selves engaged them to proceed, with 
tn ' some caution and tenderness, in the re- 
os f of the eternal city. Those ab- 
s monarchs acted with less regard to the preju- 


dices of the provine ils. The pious labour which 
had been suspended near twenty years since the death 


of Constantius," were vigorously resumed, and finally 
accomplished, by t zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that 
warlike prince yet struggled with the Goths, not for the 
glory but for the fety of the republic, he ventured to 
offend a siderable party of his s ects, by some 
acts wl 1 might perhaps secure the protection of 
heaven, but which must seem rash and unseasonable 
in the eve of hun prudence. The success of his first 
expe ents cwaiost the pagans, enc race | the pious 
é t I lu ind ents re his « icts of proscerip- 
tion: the same laws which had been originally pub- 
li ied in th p vineces of the east. wer a »plic d. alter 
he def t of Maximus, to the whole extent of the 
west ‘ e; and every victory of the orthodex 
‘I dosius ¢ tributed to the t iumph of the christian 
and catholic faith. He attacked superstition in her 
most vital part, by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, 
which he declared to be criminal as well as infamous; 
and if the terms of his edicts more strictly condemned 
the imptous curlosity whiel examined the entrails of the 
victims,® every subsequent explanation tended to in- 
volve, in the ne guilt, the general practice of 7mmo- 
lation, which essentially constit ted the religion of 
the pagans. As thet iples I | been erected for the 
} f 4 
; j if i xtraor ry 
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purpose of sacrifice, it was the daty of a benevolent 
prince to remove from his subjects the dangerous 
temptation, of offending against the laws which he 
had enacted. <A special commission was granted to 
Cynegius, the pretorian prefect of the east, and after- 
vards to the counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two offi- 
cers of distinguished rank in the west; by which 
they were directed to shut the temples, to seize ‘or 
destroy the imstruments of idolatry, to abolish the 
privileges of the priests, and to confiscate the conse- 
crated property for the be snefit of the emperor, of the 
church, or of the art ny.’ Here the desolation might 
have stopped ; and the naked edifices, which were no 
longer employed -in the services of idolatry, might 
have been protected from the destructive rage of fanat- 
icism. Many of those temples were the most splen- 
did and beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture ; 
and the emperor himself was interested not to de face 
the splendo ur of his own cities, or to diminish the 
value of his own possessions. Those stately edifices 
might be suffered to remain, as so many lasting tro- 
phies of the vietory of Christ. In the decline of the 
arts, they might be usefully converted into magazines, 
manufactures, or places of public assembly; and per- 
haps, when the walls of the temple had been suffi- 
ciently purified by holy rites, the worship of the true 
deity might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of 
idolatry. But as long as they subsisted, the pagans 
fondly cherished the secret hope, that an auspicious 
revolution, a second Julian, magne again restore the 
arnestness with which 
they addressed their canes prayers tothe throne,° 
increased the zeal of the christian reformers to extir- 
pate, without merey, the root of superstition. The 
aws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms of a 
milder disposition ;f but their cold and languid efforts 
were insufficient to stem the torrent of enthusiasm and 
rapine, which was conducted, or rather impelled, by 
the spiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the holy 
Martin, bishop of ‘Tours,* marched at the head of his 
faithful monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and 
the consecrated trees of his e xlensive diocese; and, in 
the execution of this arduous task, the prudent reader 
will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid 
of miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. To Syria, 
the divine and excellent Marcellus," as he is styled by 
Theodoret, a bishop animated with apostolic fervour, 
resolved to level with the ground the stately t mples 
ithin the diocese of Apamea. His attack was resis- 
ted, by the skill and solidity with which the temple 
f Jupiter had been constructed. The building was 
seated on an eminence: on each of the four sides, the 
lofty roof was suppor rted by fifteen massy columns, 
sixteen feet in circumference; and the large stones, 
f which they were composed, were firmly cemented 
with lead and iron. The force of the strongest and 
sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was 
found neces ors to undermine the foundations of the 
columns, which fell down as soon as the temporary 
wooden pro ps hi d been consumed with fire; and the 


difficulties of the enterprise are described under the 


altars of the gods; and the 


allegory of a black demon, who retarded, thongh he 
‘ould not defeat, the operations of the christian engin- 
eers. Elated with victory, Marcellus took the field in 











1 Zosimus, 1. i p. 245. 249 Theodoret, 1. v. ¢. 21. us in 
Chr Pros . Aq an. 1. iii. c. 38. apud Baronium, Anz Eccles 
D ~ iN ma: J inius (pro Templis, p. 10. labou rove 
s of Theodosius were not direct and | i 
( 1. Then . KVI. LiL, x. Le 8. 18 There is room to believe, 
ut 3 f Edessa which Theodosius wished to save for civil 
fterwards a heap of ruins. (Libanius pro Templis, p 
2 ) G frov’s tes 59.) 
} s oration of Liba s pro Templis, pronounced, or 
rather sed, about the year 390. I have consulted, with advan 
Dr. Lardner’s version and remarks. (Heathen Testimonies, vol, 
! 163.) 
« See the Life of Martin, by Sulpicius Severus, c. 9-14. The 
t ce mistook (as Don Quixete might have done) a harmless 
funeral for an idolatrous procession, and imprudently commited a 
r 
h Compare Sozomen (1. vii. c. 15.) with The doret, Cl. v. ¢. 21.) 


Between them, they relate the crusade and death of M: arcellus. 
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person against the powers of darkness ; a numerous|of Egypt. 


o marched under the 
episcopal banner, and attacked the 
villages and country temples of the diocese of 
mea. Whenever any resistance or danger was appre- 
hended, the champion of the faith, whose lameness 
would not ‘allow him either to fight or fly, 

himself at a convenient distance, beyond the re 
darts. But this prudence was the 
death: he was surprised and slain by a body of ex- 
asperated rustics; and the synod of the provine 
pronounced without hesitation, that the holy 
had sacrificed his life in the cause of G: 
port of this cause, the monks, who rush 
tuous fury, from the desert, distinguished thems¢ 
their zeal and diligence. They des 
pagans ; and some of them might deserve the repr 
es of avarice and intemy 


? 
they gratified with holy plunder, and 


troop of soldiers and gladiators 
he sucee Ssive ly 


occas of his 


verance 








whieh they indulged at the expense of th peo} 
who foolishly admired their tattered garn , low 
psalmody, and artificial paleness. As ly iber 
of temples were protected by the fears, the ver ty, 
the taste, or the prudence, of the civil and eecl 

eal governors. The ten ple of the celestial Venus 
Carthage, whose sacred precincts formed a circumfe- 
rence of two miles, was judiciously converted into a 
christian church;* and a similar consecration 
preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the P 

at Rome.' But in almost every provi fthe R 
world an army of fanaties, without ' 
without discipline, invaded the peaceful habitants ; 
and the ruin of the fairest structures of ant ty still 
displays the ravages of ¢Aose barbarians, w! ! 
had time and inclination to execute such labori 
destruction. 

The temple of In this wide 1 y S prospe ! 
Serapis at Alex devastat .*¢ spr 

encria guish the ruins of the tem) is 

at Alexandria.' sSeraprs « sn enr } 

one of the native vods, or monste . who eprung 


the fruitful soil of superstitious Egypt." The first of 
the Ptolemies 
import the 


had heen c mma led, by 1 are . 


mysterious stra 


tus, where he had been lone adored by t 
of Sinope; but his attribut 1 hi \ 
imperfectly understood, that it became hiect 
pute, whether he repr ted the bright h of 
the gloomy monarch of tl subt Tit 
ao . , 
The Egyptians, who were obstinately d 
religion of their fathers, refused to init this f 
deity within the walls of citi But 
quious priests, who were seduced by the er { 
the Ptolemies, bmitted, wi ri ce, t 
power of the god of Pontu h } 
mestic wens le ry W provi led : } { 
usurper was introduced into tl 
Osiris,’ the husband of Isis, and le ] 
i Liba s, pro T | 
n e chi 
phants! (hey a te 
k Prosper Aquitan 
A. D \ & I 
D s, } \ ret N 
cra i was pert ‘ pe B . [1 ' 
f rabl t i 
tv hundre y f I 
Sonhrot @ 
Script. I 
ral l I 
Ve i 
may des et 
G iy : I 
29.)4 ‘ 
trierch Jos 7 
Serapis 
v O Dei n n t 1 
memorant, & Pacit. | I ( 
into Egypt, were alike i t of I 
p Macr s, Satur | Ss { 
pr ves his } x 
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; Alexandria, which ec] 1 his 
protection, gloried in the name of the city of Nx pis. 


His temple,’ which rivalled th pride and magnificence 


Lime 


oft the capit l, was erected on the spacious summit of 
in artificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the 
level of the : aceut parts of the city nd the interior 
cavity was mgly supported by arches, and dis- 
tributed int Its d subterrane ipartments. 
The conse ted buildi rs were ‘ unded by a 
qt idran r } ico; the stately halis, and exqutsite 
Stati , GIS} the tr ph of t ; d the 
treasi { lea din the 
fame Alexal r lil \ ich sen with 
new } i i its . \ edi { 
Theodos } severely é crifices of 
the pagans, they we city and 
of Serapis ice W 
im itly ied f ( ors ot 
the ¢ i t \ feared to 


throne of Alexanc y The- ' 
o} ‘i x ‘ p 4 LD 
ind V t bold i “i er 
nate t l | Llis pio 
1 wa ‘ the Sera : 
‘ ‘ j 
{ vince e } itat i 
more | 1 I ent In 
f E 1 ca- 
I : ent to infl civil w The - 
é { Neranis “ } j nbers ¥ 
| 
1 } t 1 in ar 
‘ f ‘ p () - W 
f aru tne ae 
| i? ( ! il 
is . t a 
S dete 
hy c 1es3 eX ! 
t I { 
f I etl { \ 
x a f ( s t i truc 
‘ I" det f 
I ‘ i iis 
l 1 l cri Ww ; 
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and to content himself with reducing the edifice itself 
to a heap of rubbi 
war 
ed in honour of the 
library of Alex 


twenty years 


sh, a part of which was soon after- 


is cleared away, to make room for a church, erect- 
martyrs. The valuabl 
ced or destroyed ; and 


, the 


christian 


indria was p ll 


aiterwards 


neal ot the 


empty 


appe 1rance . 
rret and in ol 
ir Whose mind was tally darkened 

The ons of 


shelves excited tl re 


ronation 
not t 


composit ancient 


genius, so many of which have irretrievably p rished, 
might surely have been excepted from the w reck of 
idolatry, for the amusement and instruction of suc- 
ceeding ages; and either t zeal or the avarice of 
the archbishop* might have been itiated with the 





rich spo which were the reward of his victory. 
While the images and vases of id and silver were 
earefully melted, and those of a less valuable metal 
were co temp broken and east Into the treets, 
Theophilus | ured to expose the frauds and vices 
of the ministers of idol ir dexterity in the 
ma ent of tl oadstor their secret methods 
of intro ing | lan act a hol tue; 
I their | s abuse of confidence { out 
husbands, and ctine f les.» Cha lil 
t em t 5 e some t f credit, 
they ar ep ' to the crafty 1 interested 
irit of rstl By ‘ ime spirit is equally 
prone to the ce of ulting and lumniat- 
l ral i en { lief ist { ly check- 
ed by the reflecti that is much less difficult to in- 
\ 1 fi 1 ' n to su] t practical 
‘ | | loa 3 t t Ner vas Inv lve | 
1 ( {his temple and relio A creat num- 
I of p { different metals, iclally joined to- 
‘ | the n ic fieure { ed v 
t hed eithe i the walls of tl t ' 
| rene fr Seray I Sitti | I 1 the 
f whi he } } it } were ¢ ely 
l liar to Ul lin \ t oT | IT 
\ aisti d f i its bh b ke 
b el, W is P d mn his he } hy thre 
emblematic ter, Which he held i is right hand 
t! he y of a serpent bra r int { ( 
tails, W we n terminated by t iple | | 
ofa \ volf. It w ‘ ly if ° 
ed, t] if any i d should dare t iolate 
m \ heavens 1 the earth would 
m \ to t iol a An i epid 
ited by zeal nd ned wv i \ rity 
batt ‘ ‘ thre ! 1 ey el . 
tian le ¢ rect "A ! ‘ xviety. t ‘ t 
of the te: Fie ied a vig 3s stroke inst 
{ t r was still si t, 1 | it heavens 
the ¢ nh ¢ t et} tom od 
a t y he vi S } t ted hi 
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pieces ; and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously 
dragged through the streets of Alexandria. His 
mangled carcass was burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst 
the shouts of the populace; and many persons attri- 
buted their conversion to this discovery of the impo- 
tence of their tutelar deity. The popular modes of 
religion, that propose any visible and material objects 
of worship, have the advantage of adapting and fa- 
miliarizing themselves to the senses of mankind: but 
this advantage is counterbalanced by the various and 
inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is exposed. It is searcely possible, that, in every 
disposition of mind, he should preserve his implicit 
reverence for the idols, or the relies, which the naked 
eye, and the profane hand, are unable to distinguish 
from the most common productions « fart, or nature; 
and if, in the hour of danger, their secret and mtracu- 
lous virtue does not operate for their own preservation, 
‘orns the vain apologies of his priests, and justly 
object, and the folly, of his superstitious 

fall of Serapis, some hopes 
by the pagans, that the Nile 
would refuse his annual supply to the impious masters 
F ypt; and the extraordinary delay of the inunda- 
tion seemed to announce the displeasure of the river- 
cod. jut this delay was soon compensated by the 

pid swell of the waters. They suddenly rose to such 

| mfort the discontented party 


] 
i 


entertained 


neight, as to « 











vith the pl ng expectation of a deluge; till the 

ceful river again subsided to the well-known and 
fertilizing level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty 
Ie nolish feet.' 

The temples of the Roman empire The pagan reli- 
v leserted, or destroyed ; but the in-  givn is prohibit- 
superstition of the pagans still © 4- D. 30; 
ttempted to elude the laws of Theodosius, by which 

eri s had been severely prohibited. ~The in- 
I ts of the country, whose conduct was less ex- 


posed to the eye of malicious curiosity, diseuised their 
religious, under the appearance of convivia!, meetings 


On t lays of solemn festivals, they assembled in 
great numbers under the spreading sh ide of some con- 

rated trees; sheep and oxen were slaughtered and 
roasted; and this rural entertainment was sanctified 
by the use of incense, and by the hymns, which were 


r in honour of the gods. But it was alleged, 
no part of the animal was made a burnt-of- 


ring, as no altar was provided to ree¢ ive the blood, 
id as the previous oblation of salt cakes, and the con- 
cluding ceremony of libations, were carefully omitted, 
t festal meetings did not involve the cuests in the 
r penalty, of an illegal sacrifice. Whatever 

the truth of the facts, or the merit of the distine- 

t vain pretences were swept away by the last 


f Theodosius; which inflicted a deadly wound 


perstition of the pagans.' This prohibitory 





vy is expressed in the most absolute and compre- 
et e terms. “Jt is our will and pleasure,” says 
‘ ror, “that none of our subjects, whether 
ristrates or private citizens, however exalted or 
wever humble may be their rank and condition, 
| presume, In any city, or in any place, to worship 











I y he Reformation aff xamples of the 
1 Ss 1 mite t 
Ss \ 2) ha sup ithe meacur The same 
ft dation, and conse ntly ef the cubit, has uni- 
§ the ff Herodotus. See Freret, in the 
] Aca des! x », 244 3. Greaves’s 
, Works, v . $ The Egyptian it is about 
} f the I lish 1 ~ 
I ' I plis, p. 15, 1 l leads their cause with 
’ s ri . r earliest . such feasts 
tl count and f Bacchus (G cic. ii. 380.) 
ithe theatr f Athens. See Godefroy, ad loc. Liban 
Cod Th los 24 
Hoenorius tolerated these rus festivals, (A. D. 399.) “ Absque 
sact io, a e ulla superstitio! umnabili.””. But nine years 
irds he found ssary to reiterat i enforce the same 
(f x The s. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 17. 19.) 
Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin (Remarks on Eccles. 
listory lL. iv . 134.) nsures, with becoming asperity, the style 
| sen nts of this intolerant law 
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an inanimate idol, by the sacrifice of a guiltless vic- | multitude of these unworthy proselytes, who had con- 
tim.’ The art of sacrificing, and the practice of di-| formed, from temporal motiy s,to the reicning reli- 
vination by the entrails of the victim, are declared | gion; and whilst they devoutly imitated the postures, 
(without any regard to the obj ct of t} Inquiry) a and recited th prayel . of the faithful, tk v gati fied 
crime of high treason awainst t t . ¥ +h can | their conscience by th ‘ ind sincere invocation of 
be expiated aly by the deat l of the oulity. Th Live rod L all vy. If the pias wanted | itience 
rites of pagan Superstition, which nignut seem le ;,to fler, they wanted sy itt esist 5 ad the catter- 
bloody ‘ 1 aty Lous, «re i ished, S nficniy ed \ i v a at re i te ripple . 
rious to the truth and hos r of religi lum vi with st, tot { e of their ad- 
garlands, frankincense, and libations of win¢e ire | ve es. The rly o] ition” of the peasants 
specially enumerated and « d ; and thy n i t Op { Alexand , to they t 
less claims of the domestie genius, of the | hold | of private fanaticism, v lenced by the nam nd 
gods, are included in this rigorous proseription. Th uthority of the ¢ ror. ‘he pagans of the west, 
use of ny ff these pr rane ind illeg cel niles, | wit utcontributl to the elevat f Kuveni $s, dis- 
subjects the offender to the forfeiture of t house, rraced, by their partial attach 5 4 cat and 
estate, where they have been performed; and if he | chara f the. per. ‘The el vy vehemently ex- 
has artfully chosen the property of another for t ( u , that he ageravated the crime of rebellion by 
scene of his impiety, he is compelled to discharge, | the f apostasy; that, by | pe ion, th 


without delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five pounds of { Victory w in} ed; and that the idol- 





zold, or more than sand ds sterling \ Fuy Her ere displayed 
fine, not less considerable, is ‘im 1 the ¢ ( ; t f the cross 
Vane f the secret « mies of y . wi B vere ilated 
negiect the duty ol l es l Ss, €] t f i they é le exp | 
reveal, or to punish, the a f idelatry. S 1 was t f ‘ r, wl ib ed to de- 
lie persecuting spirit of the laws of T losius, Serv f; y the extiry n of idolatry. 
which were repeatedly enforced by his sons { \ vays pre 
grandsons, with the | 1 and ul m 1D} { f the es 
the christian world.* who, f lute power, A.D 

In 1] ( ‘ 3 D es ‘ { & 

a LD) [ ‘ \ | | tt bt- 
scribed, as a t 1 1 t i r t ( \ ‘ 3 ] if 
elivion of the empire; t sus f deat . tI 
which were ¢ ertained lark < fac- has pl s t t prince, ¢ 
tl , were, in some measure I y the t | 5 jects sh 1 
Se] ible union, i pid « . tt t i ( ‘ hor I ( 
chureh. gut the sar eXe es ol tear and c TI | | { ¢ ist ty Ww t 
cannot be applied te the christian emp mM t f { ‘ 
iated the pree pt m 4 i { t t é af were y pe 
lhe experien fages had b Vet 7 ( ies, ‘ y - 
well as folly, of paganism ; t lioht reason al the fab { Ovid, 1 t tely ( lt 
fa had already « lt ( f f '’ ' ce, a 
kind, th vanity f ° 5 ] ‘ e f vi f 1 
which still adhere t tneir . { . 7 y i > Wil 
permitted to eny< Vy, in pe “€ 1 ot ty, I f ! t \ urs of e ¢ pire. Phi 
customs of the incestors. H t I ( i it f 1 for virtue eni 
mated by the 1 t . which 7 the y the ionity, W tows Syn 
minds of the primitive believers, the t the n : \ pe friendship which h 
chureh must have been stained with b! : { sf a the tw uent ap 
martyrs of Jup nd Apollo might | erob 1) of ever re ed eit to cha ‘ { 
fortunes at the foot of their altars. But efi freedom of spee 
zeal was not conas | to the e and car t -iv . ‘ | : 
per of polytheism. — ‘The violent id repeate Ke pius, Z Be f t 
of the orth xX princes, were brok« by the { of Plato, tray i * 
vieldi go substance i t which they w irected : na « t , ' ‘ ‘ 
and the ready i { the pag 3] { If 
from the pains and | ies of the ‘J n e.' | 1 ibels Vi ' ’ must 
Instead of asserting, that 1 ithorit 
was super! that ol € ror, they I 
with a plaintive 1 nur, f f ; 
rites which t . relon had condemned. | 
were someti s tempted, by a sally of 
the hopes i col Iment, t indul tine 
superstit 3 the ble repent the 
Sé ity th t mag ite, ( 
refused to at tnelr rashne nitt j 
wi some set { tal t the % f t t j - " 

S arve s ( 

— i . ‘St. A < . 
Donatists Q is s ! I ‘ i 

rat i 8 aa Ss s an 1 a | : ‘ ‘ 

mena & 1 i \ f 
lici f f No. 10 I 

( t 2 ‘ Z I I 
pit ra it 4 a 

0 ‘ \ 2 t 4 f His \ i 

i La f Heath 5 p. 4 4 : 4 f 

wart “Quis eor r s¢ i i ‘ I s pr I i . 

i S ista prohiberen et non ne i va ‘ f } 
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applaud the 
view't d, with 


good sense of the christian princes, who 
i smile of conte mpt, the last strugcles 
of superstition and despair.t. But the imperial laws, 
which prohibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of pa- 
rigidly executed; and every hour con- 
tributed to destroy the influence of a religion, which 
was supported by e rather than by argument. 
The of the poet, or the philosopher, may be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and study; 
but the exercise of public worship appears to be th 
only solid foundation of the rel 


ch derive their force from imitati 


ganism, were 


t 


ust 


In, 


de votion 


igious sentiments of the 


pt yple, yn and 


m™ 
Mh 





habit. terruption of that public exercise may 
consummate, in the period of a few years, the impor- 
tant work of a national re ition. The memory of 
theological opinions cannot long be preserve d. without 
the artificial he!ps of priests, of temples, and of books." 
The ignorant vulgar, whose minds are still agitated by 
the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, will be 


soon persu ujed by their superiors, to direct their v 








to the reigning deities of the age; and will insensibly 
imbibe an ardent zeal for the support and propagation 
of the new doct e, which spiritual hunger at first 
compell d them to aece pt. The generation that arose 
in the v ld after the promulgation of the imper! il 
laws, W ttracted within the pale of the c itholic 
ehure ind so rapid, yet s rentle, was the fall of 
pa ism, that only twenty-eloht years after the deat! 
ff Theod s. the f nd minute vestiges were I 
kk noer vi ible to the eye ot the slat re" 
in ws \ The ruin of the pagan religion is de- 
tl isti seribed by the s yphists, is a dre idful and 
met amazing pt wy which covered tl 
( wil darkness i res ed the ancient dominio 
of « nd of night. ‘They relate, in solemn and 
pat etl Ins pat e tt nples were con' d into 
epul , and that the holy pl ices, which h d been 
ry the statues of rods, were bas a 
} ioy elics of ch lan martyrs The n ks” 
( ice of filthy animals whom Eunapius is tempted 
to refuse n ( f me ‘‘are tl hors of é 
new Ww hip, which, in the place of those deities who 
are conceived by the 1 derstanding, has substituted 
the meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heads, 
salted and pickled, of those famous malefactors, who 
for the multitude of t crimes have suffered a just 
ind lgnominious { their bodies, still marked by 
the impression of the sh, and the sears of those tor- 
tures Which wer l ed bY th ents f of the ma- 
gistrate ; such ” (¢ s Ennapius e the gods 
which t earth produce i r ys; such are the 
nartyrs, t pr al tors of r prayers and 
peut e Deity, wh mbs are now consecra- 
ted is é ) 1 the veneraltl l mt the ) opl . 
Wit Ap r the malice, it is natural enough to 
sna t Ssurpri ot e€ sophist, the sp ctator of a 
rev | vhich raised tl hbseure victims of the 
law R rank of celesti invineible 
pr Ss I f | n I The tel I spect 
ot t is { t m \ i t faith, Ss €X- 
alted, y tim ct v. I i i Ions 
the m i ft et 
WW } f Ve \ 5 nonou! ot the mar©r- 
ty One hundred and fifty vears after eg US 
a f St. Pete ind St. Pa l, the Vatic in 1 the 
Ost id were l i ruls J by tomovs, or] ther 
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by the trophies, of those spiritual heroes.* In the age 
which followed the conversion of Constantine, the 
emperors, the consuls, and the generals of armies, de- 
voutly visited the sepulchres of a tentmaker and a 
fisherman ;* and their venerable bones were deposited 
under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops of 
the royal city continually offered the unbloody sac- 
rifice.» The new capital of the eastern world, unable 


to produce any ancient and domestic trophies, was 
enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. The 


bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had 
reposed, near three hundred years, in the obscure 
graves, from whence they were transport d, in solemn 
pomp, to the church of the apostles, which the mag- 
nificence of Constantine had founded on the banks of 
the Thracian Bosphorus. About fifty years after- 
wards, the same banks were honoured by the presence 
of Samuel, the judge and prophet of the people of 
Israel. His ashes, deposited in a golden vase, and 

vered with a silken veil, were delivered by the bish- 
ps into each hands. The relics of Samuel 
were received by the people, with the same joy and 
reverence which they would have shown to the living 
prophet; the highways, from Palestine to the gates of 
Constantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted pro- 
cession; and the Arcadius himself, at the 
head of the most illuStrious members of the clergy 

1 sen adv his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the homage of 
' The example of Rome and Constantinople 
confirmed the faith and discipline of the catholic world. 


other’s 


ft m pert r 
ite, 


anced to meet 


kings 


The honours of the saints and martyrs, after a feeble 
d ineffectual murmur of profane reason,® were uni- 
versally established; and in the age of Ambrose and 





something was still deemed wanting to the 
church, till it had been conse- 
crated by some portion of holy relies, which fixed and 
lamed the devotion of the faithful. 

In the | ng period of twelve hundred General reflec 
which elapsed between the reign tions. 

of Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the 
worship of saints and relics corrupted the pure and 
perfect simplicity of the christian model; and some 
symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the 
first generations which adopted and cherished this per- 
innov 


sanctity of a christian 


nicious ition. 

I. The satisfactory ex pe rience, that 1.Fabulous mar- 
valuable tyrsa 
jus stones,‘ stimulated the clergy to 
ires of the church. Without much 
ity, they invented names 
actions for names. The fame of 
and of the holy men who had imitated 
their virtues, was darkened by religious fiction. To 


the relics of saints were more d relics. 


gold or preci 
multiply the t 

regard for truth or 
lor skeletons, and 
the 


reas 


probabil 


} 
aposties, 

















the invincible band of genuine and primitive martyrs, 
( Euseb. Hist. Eccles, 1. ji. c. 25.) a Roman presbyter, 
fZ y s, (A. D. 202-—219.) is an early 
5 bs] Ss : . 
» Quod ¢ stus sit Deus. Tom, i. nov. edit. No.9. I 
' f sq rtoB the XIVth’s pa let- 
j y l Ss ur sand entertaining 
| R <1 r rum | 
P 8 , O8sa nda tfer 
I | » ( Ss rt i ailaria J 
\ l 
122. ss t s ransia s, which 
s ‘ s ins I ursion of St 
P ribe s y of Achaia 
Ba \ -E s. A s ve lleve 
and TJ it ‘ a ed as the 
nsta pl tom. i. p. 317 
) 
J 12 yous s es ation of 
Sa s all the ronicles of the 
I \ 8 protesta f his e, finnly, 
T ' i the superstition of iks, relics, 
f s, & for w iJ n m s him tl Hydra, Cer- 
s ( &e. nsiders him only as the organ of the 
f ; 120—126.) W r will peruse the controversy 
f St. J und Vigilan nd St. Augustin’s account of the mi 
les of St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of 
e fat s 
f M.d re (Hist. du Manicheisme, tom. ii. p. 648.) has ap- 
p law ly sens the wus observation of the clergy of Smyr- 
na, who carefully preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the martyr F 
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they added myriads of imaginary heroes, who ha e ¢ r citi f 
never existed, except in the fancy of crafty or credu- ne 
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effects, that were supposed to follow the prayer, or| they had received ; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold 
Ip Y ind silver: nd edifying pictures, which could not 
sure OoLl tv wh the saint e! ved nr escal the al e of li creet -s 


or idolatrous de- 





1age, the attributes, and the 
n peril to inquire, whether they were con- | mirac] f the tutelar saint. The same uniform 
y ol I ! tion might suggest, in the 








v whet micht permitted t nost distant ages and countries, the same method of 
ex ing the dictates of benevolence | deceiving the credulity, and of affecting the senses, of 
1 j the ¢ 1 powers of their subord t nankind :* but it must ingenuously be confessed, that 
I Che i ination, which had been raised | the ministers of the catholic church imitated the pro- 
! ell to ft ( templation worship | f ! , Which they were impatic nt to destr y- 
of t { 1 ¢ e, eam embr 1 sucl -|'I ! t respectable bishops had persuaded them- 
ferior cl I ! rt the ig t rustics would more ¢ ieerfully 
t tfaculties. ‘T the superst n of paganism, if they found 
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been accustomed to adore the majesty of the royal in- 
fants; and the army and people were not admonished 
of their rights, and of their power, by the dangerous 
example of a recent election. The gradual discovery 
of the weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, and the 
repeated calamities of their reign, were not sufficient 
to obliterate the deep and early impressions of loyalty. 


The subjects of Rome, who still reverenced the per- 
sons, or rather the names, of their sovereigns, beheld 
with equal abhorrence, the rebels who opposed, and 


the ministers who abnsed, the authority of the throne. 
and Theodosius h id tarnishe d the al 
tion his reion by the elevation of Rufinus ; an 


Character ry ol 
administra 


of Rufinus 


A.D odious favourite, who, in an age of civi 
386—395 and religious faction, has deserved, from 
every party, the imputation of every erime. The 
strong impulse of ambition and avarice* had urged 
Rufinus to abandon his native country, an obscure 
corner of Gaul,” to advance his fortune in the « tal 


of the east: the talent of bold and ready elocut 

qualified him to succeed in the lucrative pre fession of 
the law; and his success in that professi 
ular step to the most honourable and important employ- 
ments of the state. He was raised, by just degrees, 
to the station of master of the 
of his various functions, so essential 
the whole system of civil government, 
confidence of a monarch, who soon discovered his dil- 


igence and capacity in business, and 


nh wasa regc- 


office S. fF the exerciss 

} ‘ ] 

iy connected with 
ly 


he aequired t 


who lone re- 





mained ignorant of the pride, the malice, and thé 
covetousness of his disposition. ‘These vices wer 
concealed beneath the mask of profound dissimulation ; 
his passions were subservient only to the passi f 
his waster; yet, in the horrid massacre of Th 

nica, the cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury, ni- 
tating the repentance, of Theodosius. Th ter, 
who viewed with proud indifference the rest of man- 
kind, never forgave the appearance of an injury; and 
his personal enemies had forfeited, in his opinion, the 
merit of all public services. Promotus, the master- 
general of the infantry, had saved the empire from the 
invasion of the Ostrogoths ; but indignantly sup- 


ported the pre-eminence arival, whose character 
and profession he in the 


public council, the impatient soldier was p1 


of 
despised; and, midst of 


rvoked to 





chastise with a blow the indecent pride of the fa i 
ite. This act of violence was represented to the em- 
peror as an insult, which it was incumbent on Aiés dig- 


nity to resent. ‘The disgrace and exile of 


were signified by a peremptory order, to repair, with- 
cut delay, toa military station on the banks of th 
Danube; and the death of that general (though | 


was slain in a skirmish with the barbar 


puted to the perfidious arts of Rufinus The s ( 
of a hero gratified his revenge; the h I f the 
consulship elated his vanity; but his power was still 


im pe rfect and precarious, as long as the important posts 
of pra fect of the east. and of p efect of ( - 
ple, were filled by Tatian,' and his son Pr S: 
whose united authority balanced, for some time, th 
ambition and favour of the offices. The tw rat 
were accused of rapine and corruption i ie adminis- 
felicity ga , 
il Ruf 
n sas! 
as betwe 
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finances. For the trial of 
the e1 peror constituted a 
il judges were named to 
ustice; but the right 


d to the pre sident 


The 


was Rufinus himself. 





father, st ippe d of the prefecture of the east, was 
thrown into a dungeon; the son, conscious that 
few ministers can be found innocent, where an enemy 
is their judge, had secretly eseaped ; and Rufinus must 
have been satisfied with the least obnoxious victim, if 
despotism had not condescended to employ the basest 
and most ungenerous artifice. The prosecution was 
conducted with an ap rance of equity and modera- 
tion, which flattered ‘Tatian with the hope of a favour- 
able event: his « ick e was fortified by the lemn 
assurances and perfidious ths of the pre t. who 
presumed t e the sacred 1 e of The sius 
himself; andt unhappy father w t f ded 
to re pri er, tl fugitive Proculu 
He was inst VY seized, ey { 1, conde ‘ ind 
beheaded, in é f the i s of Constantinople 
With a | | ion which disappol ited the clemency 
of the « . With respecting the misfortunes 
of ac 5 tor, the cruel judges of Tatian com 
pelled hin D 1 tl ex ion of his son 1 fa- 
tal cord wa { ened 1 yw eck; but in the 
moment when h expecte i perl s desired, the 
relief of a speedy death, | MN pe 1 to « ume 
the muiser le remn t ol old ave in poverty ind 
exile The p shment of two prefects might 
perhaps, be ¢ iby the ¢ tl { ) i their 
wh conduct e enmity of Rufinus nv t be palila- 
ted by the jea dy liable nature of ambition 
but he 1 g spirit of re re, equally repugnant 
to |} ence lo pUStICE A he degraded the nae 
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t ind Pros . forever re vable of 
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the ¢ 1 RR i t tiv succeede t he vacant 
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by the most er nal pur from the p rmanes 
of the religious duties, which in that age we id- 
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He oppresses ‘Lhe character of Theodosius imposed 
the east. on his minister the task of hypocrisy, 

A. D. 39. which disguised, and sometimes restrain- | 
ed, the abuse of power; and Rufinus was apprehen- 
sive of disturbing the indolent slumber of a prince, 
still capable of exerting the abilities, and the virtue, 
which had raised him to the throne.* But the absence, 
and, soon afterwards, the death, of the emperor, con- 
firmed the absolute anthority of Rufinus over the per- 
son and dominions of Arcadius; a feeble youth, whom 
the imperious prefect considered as his pupil, rather 
than his sovereian. 
he indulged ate passions without remorse, and without 
resistance; and his malignant and rapacious spirit re- 
jected every pi assion that might have contributed to his 


own glory, or the happiness of the people. His ava-| 


rice,| which seems to have prevailed, in his corrupt 
mind, over every other sentiment, attracted the wealth 
of the east, by the various arts of partial, and general, 
extortion 5 oppressive taxes, scandalous bribe ry, im- 
moderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced or fictitious 
testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their 
lawful inheritance the children of stranwers, or ene- 
mies; and the public sale of ju e, as wellas of fa- 
vour, which he instituted in oer ilace of Constanti- 
nople. ‘The ambitious candidate eagerly solicited, at 
the expense of the fairest part « f his patrimony, the 
honours and emoluments of some provincial govern- 


— 


ment: the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people 
were abandoned to the most liberal purchaser; and the 
public discontent was sometimes appeased by the 
sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whose punishment 
was profitable only to the prefect of the east, his ac- 
complice and his judge. If avarice were not the 
iotives of Rufi- 
nus might excite our curiosity; and we might be 


blindest of the human passions, the 


tempted to inquire, with what view he violated every 
principle ¢ tf humanity and justice, to accumulate those 
Immense treasures, which he could not spend without 


folly, nor possess without danger. Perhaps he vainly 


imagined, that he laboured for the interest of an only 
daughter, on whom he intended to bestow his royal 


pupil, and the august rank of empress of the east. 


Perh ips he deceived himself by the opinion, that his 
avarice was the instrument of his ambition. He as- 
pired to place his fortune on a secure and independent 
basis, which should no longer depend on the caprice 


of the young emperor: yet he neglected to conciliate 
the hearts of the soldiers and people, by the liberal 
distribution of those riches, which he had acquired 


with so much toil, and with so much guilt. The ex- 
treme parsimony of Rufinus left him only the reproach, 
and envy, of ill-gotten wealth; his dependents served 
him without attachment; the universal hatred of man- 
kind was repressed only by the influence of servile 
fear. The fate of Lucian proclaimed to the east, that 
the prefect, whose industry was much abated in the 
despatch of ordinary business, was active and inde- 


fatigable in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son 
of the pDretect FI rrentins, tl e oppressor « f G ul, and 


the enemy of J . had employs 1a considerable part 


of his inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, 
to purchase the friendship of Rufinus, and the high 
office of count of the east. But the new m ivistrate 


imprudently departed from thé maxims of the court, 
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jane of the times; disgraced his benefactor, by the 
contrast of a virtuous and temperate administration ; 
and presumed to refuse an act of injustice, which might 
have tended to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Ar- 
cadius was easily persuaded to resent the supposed in- 
sult; and the prefect of the east resolved to execute 
in person the cruel vengeance, which he meditated 
against this ungrateful delegate of his power. He 
performed with incessant speed the journey of seven 
or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople to Anti- 
och, entered the capital of Syria at the dead of night, 
and spread universal consternation among a people ig- 
norant of his design, but not ignorant of his character. 
| The count of the fifteen provinces of the east was 
dragged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitra- 
ry tribunal of Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest 
evidence of his integrity, which was not impeached 
/even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was con- 
demned, almost without a trial, to suffer a crucl and 
ignominious punishment. The ministers of the ty- 
rant, by the order, and in the presence, of their master, 
beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at the 
extremities with lead; and when he fainted under the 
violence of the pain, he was removed in a close litter, 
to conceal his dying agonies from the eyes of the in- 
dignant city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this 
inhuman act, the sole object of his expedition, than he 
returned, amidst the deep and silent curses of a trem- 
bling people, from Antioch to Constantinople; and his 
diligence was accelerated by the hope of accomplish- 
ing, without delay, the nuptials of his daughter with 
the emperor of the east.™ 
But Rufinus soon experienced, that a He is disappoint- 
prudent minister should constantly se- Sei aanion 
cure his royal captive by the strong, ~A. D. 395. 
though invisible, chain of habit; and April 27. 
that the merit, and much more easily the favour, of the 
absent, are obliterated in a short time from the mind 
of a weak and capricious sovereign. While the pra- 
fect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret conspi- 
racy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by the great 
chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his power in the 
palace of Constantinople. They discovered that Ar- 
cadius was not inclined to love the daughter of Rufi- 
nus, who had been chosen, without his consent, for 
his bride; and they contrived to substitute in her 
place the fair Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto;* a 
general of theeFranks in the service of Rome; and 
who was educated, since the death of her father, in 
the family of the sons of Promotus. ‘The young em- 
peror, W hose ch; istity had been strictly guarded by the 
pious care of his tutor Arsenius,® eagerly listened to 
the artful and flattering descriptions of the charms of 
Eudoxia; he gazed with impatient ardour on her pic- 
ture, and he understood the necessity of concealing 
his amorous designs from the knowledge of a minis- 
ter, who was so deeply interested to oppose the con- 
summation of his happiness. Soon after the return of 
Rufinus, the approaching ceremony of the royal nup- 
tials was announced to the pe ople of Constantinople, 
who prepare d to celebrate, with false and hollow ac- 
clamations, the fortune of his daughter. A splendid 
train of eunuchs and officers, issued, in hymeneal 
pomp, from the gates of the palace ; bearing aloft the 
diadem, the robes, and the inestimable ornaments, of 
the future empress. The solemn procession passed 
through the streets of the city; which were adorned 
with garlands, and filled with spectators ; but, when 





m ( wtera secnis 
Ad facinus velox ; penitus regione remotas 
Impi er ire vias 
This allusion of Claudian (in Rufin. i. M1.) is again explained by 
th ircumstantial narrative of Zosimus, (1. v. p. 288, 289.) r 
Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 243.) praises the valour, prudence, and integ- 
rity of Bauto the Frank. See Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom 
771 
Arsenius escaped from the palace of Constantinople, and passed 
fifty-five years in rigid penance in the monasteries of Egypt. Sce 
rillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 676—702; and Fleury, Hist. 
Eccles, tom, v. p. 1, &c. but the latter, for the want of authentic ma- 


| terials, has given too much credit to the legend of Metaphrastes 
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of their lives in the exercises of christian devotion, in 
the peaceful retirement of Jerusaiem.' 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds, 
with joy, this horrid 
A. D. 316, &e. which, in the execution, perhaps, of jus- 
tice, violated every law of nature and of society, pro- 
faned the majesty of the prince, and renewed the dan- 
gerous examples of military licence. The contempla- 
tion of the universal order and harmony had satisfied 
Claudian of the existence of the Deity ; hut the pros- 
perous impunity of vice appeared to contradict his 
moral attributes; and the fate cf Rufinus was the 
only event which could dispel the religious doubts of 
the poet.* Such an act might vindicate the honour of 
Providence; but it did not much contribute to the 
happiness of the people. In less than three months 
they were informed of the maxims of the new admin- 
istration, by a singular edict, which established th 
exclusive right of the treasury over the spoils of Rufi- 
nus; and silenced, under heavy penalties, the pre- 
sumptuous claims of the subjects of the 


Discord 
two 


of the 


empires, ferocious de ed, 


eastern em- 
pire, who had been injured by his rapacious tyranny.! 
Even Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his 
rival the fruit which he had proposed ; and though he 
gratified his revenge, his ambition was dis ippointed. 
Under the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arca- 
dius required a master, but he naturally preferred the 
obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, who had 
tained his domestic confide 


ob- 
nee; and the 


t mi pe ror cone- 
templated, with terror and aversion, the 


Stern genius 


of a foreign warrior. ‘Till they were divided by the 
jealousy of power, the sword of Gainas, and _ th 
charms of Eudoxia, supported the favour of the 
great chamberlain of the palace: the perfidious Goth, 


who was appointed master-general of the east, betray- 
ed, without scruple; the interest of his benefactor. and 


+ 


the same troops, who had so lately massacred the 


enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to support, against 
him, the 

ple. The 
and irrec formidable hero, wh 

aspired to govern, and to defend, the two empires of 
Rome, and the two sons of Theodosius. They inces- 
santly laboured, by dark and treacherous mac! 
to deprive him of the esteem of the prince, the respect 
of the people, and the 
The 


} 


indepe ndence of the throne of Constantino- 
of Arcadius 
War against a 


favourites fomented a secret 


' } 
icilabl 


friendship of the barbarians. 
life of Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by the 
igger of hired assassins; and a decree was obt 
from the senate of Constantinople, 


enemy of the re 


ined, 
to declare him an 
and to confiscate his ample 
ist. Ata 
delaying the ruin of the Roman 
name depended on the firm union, and reciprocal aid, 
of all the nations to w id been 


npcetl 
municated, 


publ C, 


possessions In the provinces of the e 


tir 
} Lithe 


when the only hope of 


om it h 
Arcadius 
re spe clive 


radually com- 
and Hon 


masters, to 


the subiects of yrius 
were instructed, by their view 
each other in a fi e, light; to re- 


joice in their mutual calamities, and to embrace, as 


ign, and even hosti 


their faithful allies, the barbarians, whom they excited 
to invade the territories of their countrymen.” The 
natives of Italy, affected to despise the servile and 
effeminate Greeks of Byzantium, who presumed to imi- 


tate the dress, and to usurp the dignity, of Roman 
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timents of hatred and contempt, which their polished 
ancestors had so long entertained for the rude 
tants of the The of two govern- 
ments, which soon produced the separation of tw 


inhabli- 
west. distinction 


0) hae 
tions, will justify my design of suspending the series 
of the Byzantine history, to prosecute 


ruption, 


>» Without tnter- 
the disgracetul, but me morable, reign of Ho- 


norius. 





The prude nt Stilicho, instead of PET- Revolt of Gilda 
sisting to foree the inclinations of a in Africa. 
prince, and people, who rejected his A.D. 386—3 
government, wisely ibandoned Arcadius to his un- 
worthy favourites: and his reluctance to involve the 


two empires in a civil war displayed the moderation 


of a minister, who had so often signalized his military 


Spirit a d abilities. Sut if Stilicho had any longer 
endured the revolt of Africa, he would have betrayed 
the security of the capital, and the majesty of the 
western emperor, to the capricious insolence ot a 
Moorish rebel. Gildo,® the brother of the tyrant Fir- 
mus, had preserved and obtained, as the reward of his 
apparent fidelity, the immense patrimony which was 


forfeited 
the 


military coun 


by treason; long and meritorious service, in 
ised him to the dignity of a 
t; the narrow policy of the court of The- 


pte d the 
i 


> - 
armies of Rome, rt 


odosius had ad mischievous expedient, of 
vernment by the interest of a 


supporting a legal g 
powe rful family; and the brother of 


firmus was in- 





vested with the command of Africa. His ambition 
soon usurp the administration of justice, and of th 
finances, without accou d wi t control; and 
he maintained, during a reign f twelve years, the 
possession of an office, from which it was impossible 








to remove him, without the dang of a civil w 
During those twelve years, the provinces of Africa 
groaned under the dominion of a tyrant, wt seemed 
to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger, with t 
partial resentments of domest tact e | I 
of law were often supersede by the use i pois 
1 if the trembling guests, who were invited to the 
table of Gild , pre med to express their fe s, the in- 
Sol susp 1 server Vy toe ite is tury, ind he 
daty sumn ed the ministers ol eath (; lo al- 
ternately in coed the pass s ol varice and Fa, 
ind if his y we terribie to the rien, 3 muhts 
were t less readful t nus ( ind | its The 
fairest their wives and da ters Were prostituted 
to the embraces I thet t ind aliterwards aban- 
doned t i fero S ib i ad Sassins, 
the black or varthy itives of the est : WwW n 
Gildo considered as the only guardians of his tl 
In the civil war betwee The losius and f renius, 
the count, or rather the sovereign, of Africa, maintained 
i haughty and su l ; neutrality 5; refused t SSist 
either of the conten gp i vith t p r ve els, 
expected the declaration of tortune, a reserved for 
the ¢ jueror the vain prote I i His lance 
Such professions would not have tisfied the m ‘ 
f the R 1 world: but the de 1 of Theodosius, 
1 the v ess and discord of his sons, confirmed 
t ewe f the Moor: who « lescended sa proof 
ot his m eration, to abstain from the use of the dia- 
P 
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A.D , with si 
‘ ae 
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Barontus seve h ess of G 
s his s da r, and his s ‘ f r 
hastitv l ud f a of At A are eck by one 
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dem, and to supply Rome with the customary tribute, | of Milan: where he soon received the cruel intelli- 
or rather sidy, of corn. In every division of the | o hat his two innocent and helpless children had 
empire, the five provinees of Africa were invartably | been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The affliction 


issigned to the west; and Gildo had consented to| of the father, was susp nded only by the desire of re- 
sal 


ence?’ t 


govern that extensive country in the name of Hono-|venge. The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to col- 
rius; but his knowledge of the character and desigus| lect the naval and military forces of the western 
of Stilicho, soon engaged him to address his homage | empire; and he had re solved, if the tyrant should be 
to a mor tant and feeble sovereign. ‘The minis-| able to wage an equal and doubtful war, to march 
ters of Arcadius embraced the cause of a perfidious | against him in person. But as Italy required his pre- 
jding the numerous | sence, and as it might be dangerous to weaken the de- 


ie delusive nope of adit 





cities of Africa to the empire of the east, tempted | fence of the frontier, he judged it more advisable, that 
them to assert a claim, which they were inecap ible of | Mascezel should atte mpt this arduous adventure, at 
supporting, ¢ ither by reason or by arms.? the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who 
When Stilicho had given a firm and | had lately served under the standard of Eugenius. 

_ by the Ro- decisive answer to the pretensions of the | These troops, who were exhorted to convince the world 
mau senate, Byzantine court, he solemnly aecused | that they conld subvert, as well as defend, the throne 
A. D. SY the tyrant of Africa before the tribunal, | of a usurper, consisted of the Jovian, the Herculian, 
which had formerly judged the kings and nations of|and the Augusian, legions; of the Nervian auxilia- 


the earth ; and the image of the republic was revived, | ries; of the soldiers, who displayed in their banners 


after a long interval, under the reign of Honorius. | the symbol ofa /ion,and of the troops which were dis- 
The emperor transmitted an accurate and ample de-| tinguished by the aus] icious names of Fortunate, and 
tail of the complaints of the provincials, and the! Invincible. Yet such was the smallness of their es- 





ul 
crim f Gildo, to the Roman senate; and the mem-| tablishments, or the difficulty of recruiting, that these 
bers of that venerab sembly were required to pro-!| seren bands,* of high dignity and reputation in the ser- 
nounce the condemnation of the rebel. ‘Their unani-! vice of Rome, amounted to no more than five thou- 
mous frage declared him the enemy of the republic ; | sand effective men.’ ‘The fleet of galleys and trans- 
and the decree of the senate added a sacred and legi- | ports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port of 
timate sanction to the Roman arms." A people, who Pisa, in Tuseany, and steered their course to the little 
still remembered, that their cestors had been the island of Capraria: which had borrowed that name 
masters of the world, would have applauded, with | from the wild goats, its original inhabitants, whose 
conscious pride, the repres tation of ancient freedom: place Was bow occuplk d by a new colony of a strange 
if they had t long sinee been ‘ustomed to prefer ar ivage appearance. ‘The whole island (says au 
the solid ce of bread, to the unsubstantial ingenious traveller of those times) is filled, or rather 
vi s of li ty | wreat . The subsistence of | defiled, by men, who fly from the light. They call 
R epende 1 the harves f Afriea ; and it was. the lves Monks, or solitaries, because they choose 
( t. that a de iratl tw ‘ ld be the sional | to live alone, without any witnesses of their actions, 
The prafeet Symmachus, wh esided | They fear the gifts of fortune, from the apprehension 

I $ . 4 senate, } ied ¢ f sing them; and, lest they should be mise rable, 

s just ay vension, that as soon as the | they embrace a life of voluntary wretchedness. How 

revengeful Moor sh it the exportation of (a | is their choice! how perverse their understand- 
‘ f tranquillity, ps t fety, of the ' to dread the evils, without being able to sup- 
eapital. w d be thre the hu vy rage of ait the blessings, of the human condition. Either 
turb t itude.* i eof Stl » con- | t elan ly madness, is the effect of disease. or 
ceived, and executed, wit t <« y, I t eflec- the consciousness of guilt urges these unhappy 
neasure tor the relief of 1 Roman ‘ A | men to exercise on their own bodies the tortures which 

larg id ! ile supply of « , collect in the are inflicted on fugitive slaves by the hand of jus- 
| os f Gaul. was « yar] t rapid | tice.” Such was the contempt of a profane magis- 
' f tl RR : t ‘ ted, by an easy trate for the monks of Capraria, who were revered, by 
navig , from the Rhone to the Tyber. During the! the pious Mascezel, as the chosen servants of God.* 
\ e te ft Af \ . ranaries of Rome | Son them were persuaded, by his entreaties, to 
we ’ fill / tv w vindicat embark ib rd the fleet; and it is observed, to the 
fr the humiliating ! lence, and the minds of raise of the Roman general, that his days and nights 
an i , pe were quieted by the calm confi+| were employed in prayer, fasting, and the occupation 
den read Dp ty. f singing psalms. “The devout leader, who, with 
: ? ’ d th luct/s reinforcement, appeared confident of victory, 

"a \ vi te r) i the dangerous rocks of Corsiea, coasted along 
‘ sicle f Sardinia, and secured his ships 

t his } f the t t. inst t violence of the south wind, by casting an- 


t ‘ord, : t the fe and eapacious harbour of Cagliari, 


I 
Nabal, had ex \ retw f ea distance of on ndred and forty miles from 
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Defeat and death  Gildo was prepar 1 to resist the in-!an edict of Honorius seems to check the m 
of Gildo, vasion with all the forees of Africa. By industry of informers, a subsequent edict, at the di 
A. D, 308 the liberality of his oifts and promises, | tance of ten years, continues and renews the 

he endeavoured to secure the doubtiul allegiance of | tion of 1 lences which had been comn ‘ 
the Roman soldiers, ilst he attracted t $ stan ft il rebellion.' The adherents « 
the distant tribes of Getulia and A®thiopia. He) tyrant who escaped the first fury of the soldiers and 
pre udly reviewed an army of seventy thousand men.|the judges, might derive some consolation from the 








and boasted, with the rash presumption which is the | tragic fate of his brother, wl could never obtain his 
° . t ‘ , 

forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous cavalry irdon f the extraordinary services which he had 
would trample under their horses’ feet th roops of | perfor by \f he had finished an important w 
Mase zel, and hv | e Ina < lov i ot ft l sand ith th ive ol | winter, NI SCeCZ lw iS recely\ 





the natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Germany.*|at the court cf Milan with loud applause, affect 

But the Moor, who commanded the legions of H - | gratitude, 1 secret jealousy ;* and his death, which, 
rius, was too well acquainted with the manners of his| perhaps, was the elflect of ac ent is bee consid- 
countrymen, to entertain any serious apprehension of a| ered as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a 
naked and disorderly host of barbarians: wh left bridge, the Moorish prince, who accompanied the mas- 


arm, instead of a shield, was protected only by a n- | ter-general of the west, w suddenly thrown from his 


tle; who were tota'ly disarmed as soon as they had rse into the river; ¢ ’ aste of the attend 


. f a 
darted their jave!in from their right nd; and w é nts was restrained by cruel and perfidious smile, 
horses had never been tauvht to bear t cont ; t W 1 they observed t| countenance of Stilicho; 
obey the guidance, of t bridle. He fixed camp 1 whil lelaye ecessary a tance, the 
of five thousand veterans in the face of a superi jt yrtut Vi ezel wv i ‘overably drowned. 
emy, and, after the delay of three days, cave t - TI \ f the Af { h was 


nal of a rene il eng nt.® As Mascez | ed ha | y c ted wit the t 


{ iow 5 
before the front with fair offers of p ind } sit i ius, loft c \ . 
he encountered one of th foremost st lard-b es Varia. t ter _ ' d , 
of th Africans, and, on hi efusal t ield, struck this ¢ ionourable ( eemed to invest 
him on the arm with his sw . The arm, and t the } minister with the authority of parent 
standard, sunk und e W ft ym il The muse f ¢ 
imaginar\ t of y tle tious d {= | + 
all the stand ‘ \ f ° ! y t hap s of \ 
affected coh sp I ime of t L the t , wv contirme elr 
5 ro; the } vt t t I t 
of t Ro l i a f G { t ceas ‘ 
custom, in ti ; | Mas faith ved fr t} 
the h urs of an ¢ ; 1 al tb] , vi \ t I e of the ¢ ( 
The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to 1] . t of harmony love ; triumphant | 
sn > 1 threw himself i i I i i ess of \ ve I nati eas, and the mi 
the hope of reaching in safety me iri \ ce W | esence flusec 1 the pal f 
the I f the east: but the obsti { ws \ : xs see: ead ‘ a f 
dr Ve In ww l t ) _ wi t t t 1 p I I 
ha \ ged, with t ! But t e, wv 
dom fH us, - 4 t tot \ 
tenant. The inh t f f ; | i 
and loy V. ized col Lf S ( eauty 1 not m t 
in ng : 3 own ved | t t love Hi 
the int ole torture of ing ft I ( f t f ‘ ve f his e; Ss 
an injured and victorious brother. The captives, and rena, tl ther of > cle ed, by art or ] 
the spol 3, of Africa, were | i at the feet ft m- ion, t c nat of the yal nup 3 
peror; but Stilicho, whose moderation appeared more M i dic ‘ , after had ten ye 
c spleuous and more sincere in the mi t of - wile; 7 1 tin Lit} ithe emper v Set v 
ity, still affected to consult 1 vs { - the col , or, pe ips, the ility,of hise 
and referred to the s ‘ f R Hi vl y st the ¢ 
; lo ; it i t mm » | t 1 ~ t is i t ' ere 17 t I 
trial W put ids : the t tly wit 
ercis of this obs t i ‘ t i 1 dispe 

re impatte t Af t " ‘ e of t duties of 
had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman | rank, « , re. In hi 
The rich and guilty provi was re itly y the exercises of 
imperial ministé W l visible interest t - y \ r the bow es relinquished 
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feeding poultry became the serious and daily care of | tence of their revolt: 


ymnarch of the 
to the firm and skilful 


The ( x pe rier 


the s spicion, that i 


the m west/ 
empire 
Stilicho. 


h ind 


prince who was 


who resigned the reins of | their contempt for the unw 


‘e of history will countenance | or tre 
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the affront was 
like sous 
of his guardian | and 
minister of 


to the 
; 
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chery, of the 
quent visits of Rafinus 
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imbittered 
f Thee dosius ; 
their resentment was inflamed by the weakness 
; Areadius. 
camp of the barbarians, 
Imitate, W 


The 


the private estates ¢ 


} f he 


by 





’ 


fre- 


ere 


publie enemy, from a motive 


f 


ne 


¢ passions of their 
d by the bold and artful genius 


er was descended from 


ple, received a worse education than the meanest peas-| whose arms and apparel he affected to 

aut of his dominions; and that the ambitious minister] considered as a sufficient evidence of his guilty cor- 
suffered him to attain the age of manh 1, without at- respond nee: and the ' 
tempting to excite his ¢ urage, or to enlignten his u -| either of tude or of policy, was attentive, amidst 
derstanding.4 The predece ssors ofl Honorius were the wenera tati yn, ti spar | , 
ecustomed t imate, by their example, or at least} the unpopular prefect. ‘The Goths, 

by their presence, the valour of the legions; and the ipelled by the blind and head trong pa 

dates of their laws attest the perpetual activity of their | eli were now direct I 

motio rhy provinces of the Ro 1 world. | of A That renown : 


a 
the Bal 


\ ive in his ] ce, a stranger | is try,| the royal dignity of the Amali: he 
patient, al t the indifferent, tor of the|}command of the R L rmies 
rul t th ve rh empire, which was re} tedly at- | court prov ked him t lemonstrate t! 


3° which yi Ided on 
had 
and the 
he folly of their 


licites 


im pe 


to 


the 


rial 


RK f the ¢ 


G aw’ ! I to the 
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1 nda f et end tt t { 


Whateve r 


nee of their loss. 








hoy might be entertained of the ce nquest of Con- 
stantinople, the judicious general soon abandoned an 
ly t ( p eC. I the midst of a divided 

l ntented people, the emperor Arcadius 

ect of the Gothie arms; but 

th of isdom 1 v was supplied by the 
trenoth of the city ; 1 the fortific ns, both of the 
sea and Jand, might securely brave the impotent and 
random ¢ s of the barbarians. Alarie disdained to 
tran l er on the prostrate and ruined coun- 


resolved to seek a 
riches in a province 
caped the ravages of war.* 


marches 
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females, with the spoil, and cattle, of the a 
villages. The travellers, who visited Greece several 
years afterwards, could easily discover the deep 


bloody traces of the march of th 
was less indebte d for he r pr servation to 
of her seven gates, than to the eager 


who advanced to occupy the city of and the 
important harbour of the Pireeus. ‘T! ime imp 
tience urged him to prevent the delay ar langwer of a 
siegs by the offer of a ec: pitulation; and 

Athenians heard the voice of t ty KK 

they were easily persuaded to deliver th t 

of their wealth, as th som of {™M 

and its inhabitants. T t vw 1 
solemn oaths, and observed with mutual  fid 
The Gothic prince, wi sm ( 

admitted within the walls; he ind ed himself in the 


refreshment of the bath, acc 
which was provided by the magistrate, ilfect 
show that he w 
lized nations.’ 
from the promontory of Sui to t { 


r ¢ 


is nf 


ra, 
may us¢ ( ae son ¢ i 
pher, Athens itself 1 led t 

skin of aslaughtered victim. The dist tween \ 


was blasted vy his balefi | é 


gara and Corinth could not much exce 
but the bad road, an 


bears 


expre ; e hams 
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The thie nd gloomy woods of yunt Cit 


1 the inland country; the Scironi 
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soldiers, deserting their standards, spread themselves | losopher, who addresses the emperor of the east in the 














over the country of eir allies, which they stripped | language of reason and virtue, which he might have 
of all that! id been saved from the 1 pacious hands | used to a Spartan king, had not condesce nded to fortn 
of the enemy. Alarje appears to have seized the a practicable scheme, consistent with the temper, and 
favourable moment to execute one ¢ f those h irdy en- circumstances, of a de cwenerate age. Perh ips the 
terprises, in which the abilities of a general are dis- pride of the ministers, whose business was seldom in- 
played with more genuin lustre, than in the tumult of | terrupted by reflection, might reject, as wild and vis- 
a day of ttle. ‘l'o extricate himself from the prison | ionary, every proposal, which exceeded the measure 
of Peloponnesus, it was necessary that he should |of their capacity, and deviated from the forms and 
pierce the intrenchments which surrounded his camp ; | precedents of office. While the oration of Synesius, 
that | I d perl rma ifficult andd re 3 march |and th downfall ef the barbarians, were the t pies 
of thirty miles, as fa 3 the f ( inth; and f popular conversation, an edict was published at 
that he should transport his troops, his tives, ( tantinople, which deelared the promotion of Ala- 
his spoil, over rm of the s i I Ww fri e rank of n -general of the eastern Illyri- 
intervy il between Rthium and | { ( Is ( n "The R main | incl S, and in les, who 
least half a mi in breadt! Ihe ope ns of Alari i 1 respected the f of treaties, were justiv ind o- 
I t have en sec . prudent, } ol tie of trreece j spl ; sn | be so 
i Ey r pias S ‘ I he a 1 @ ( il W iperally rew I ‘I ( G I¢ congue Tr was fre- 
cont led | t re e. I t t et ed as a ful mag rate, in the cities which he 
Goths, who had . were in f pos- | tel) sieged Ihe fathers, whose sons he 
s 1 of t t ee f | g ] Ee husbands, whose wiv he had 
untortunat vi | Alaric sufhel t m t v1 t e W 5 tto his authority: and the sue- 
cone le the treatv. whic he ee y nm ciated, f h encou 1 the nbition of every 
with t minist f ¢ tanti oe a en- of the fi cenaries. The use to which 
sj of a civi y wy . 4 tire, at \ . 4 t ; new command, dist neuishes the 
haughty man t j “ t Inions of i l I cl ‘ter of his policy. He issued 
Arcadius; and | ( ed, t enen f Rome, | his ord to the four magazines and manufactures of 
the h irable character of the yal vaut of the | offensive and defensive arms, Margus, Ratiaria, Nais- 
em r of the east. sus, | Thessalonica, to provide his troops with an 
4 A Grecian sopher," who visited | ext i y supply of shields, helmets, swords, and 
C tant ple n after t leath of s; the unhappy provincials were compelled to 
The hie li ! f e the 1 t nents of their own destruetion; and 
D ions « ‘ { f kines, { emoved the only defect which had 
t te of IR S 1 the efforts of their courage.’ 
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guarded by troops and intr hie » the {is roached t f Mi . But when the sound 


Aq llela, and the conquest i the p inces of Istri { war |! he 1 the y yr emperor, instead of 
and Venetia, appear to have employed ac erable | fly { ms with irit, \ the rashness, of 
time. Unless his operations were extremely i | re, he eagerly ned tot se tll ( 


and slow, th oth of the intery would sug t ) proj t c y his é I . | 2 


‘ 
army with fresh swari f barlans, ra y i ‘ef ea » Which 
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ind ( Goths ¢ Id traverse Stilicho resolved to attack the christian Go hs, whilst 
nd stony beds, w they were devoutly employed in celebrating the festi- 

( y t of a ' of Easter." The executi the stratagem, or, 
lp f t Add ( it w ermed by the ecleray, the sacrliece, was 
tachment of the Gothic army; int ted to Saul, a barbarian and a pagan, who had 
ed thi 3, or rat b- d, however, with distinguished reputation among 
yed t | t tion of | the veteran generals of Theodosius. The camp of the 

f the R 3 fly fore him. ! Goths, w 1 Alarie had | teched in the neighbourhood 
\ firg { f Pollentia,* was thrown into confusion by the sudden 
ted tow | \ a nd im charge of the imp¢ rial cavairv: b t, in 

iS person Intl y of Arles,|a few moments, the flaunted genius of their leader 
yal re | le-| oave them 1 order, and a field, of battle; and, as 

isP } passed t Po, | soon as they | recovered from their astonishment, 
cen byt peed of the Gothie| the pious confidence, that the God of the Christians 
ener the danger compelled | would assert their cause, added new strength to their 
elt ‘ it tion |! \ r. In this « iwement, which was long 

r Pi ont, e on the ed with equal courage and success, the chief 

5 4 ( f f Alani, whose diminutive and savage form con- 
| ‘ -/|¢c led a ma mani nous 8 yal, approved his suspected 
.w instant 3 lovalty, by the zeal with which he fought, and fell, in 


t f the G . service of the republic ; and the fame of this gallant 





' ‘ trian be erfectly preserved in the verses 
} pt t ¢ flan. sine t poet, who celebrat s his virtue, 

‘ ’ t f his name. His death was 

pe ex- f t flight and dismay of the squadrons 

VD 1 the : | the defeat of the ot 

{ ( was t have decided the victory of if 
rT ; 1 at/S » had t inmediately led the Roman and bar- 





» | infantry to the attack. The skill of the general, 
} ( \ - t rav y f the s ldiers, sur unted every ob- 
1 of In the evening of bloody day, the Goths 
\ i i ittle ; e entrenchments 
Pp ‘ ‘ . r | d se { rapine 
g f t for the « ities 
& ‘ j | ‘ ¢ sni ; { ; ‘ 6 La 
Ast 3 I t spoils of Corinth and Argos 
I t { the \ t; the captive w 
' \ \ uN I tiently claimed his romise 
t \ f R S and tri nandn is. was re- 
{ t me of the insulting foe; and 
er y t sand ers, released f the Gothic 
( thre the provinces of Italy the 
‘ oa Sas e | 2h ce erer. The triumph of 
\ vas com poet, perhaps by 
- Cs to that of I ; Who, In the same part 
é | destroyed ther army 
I . Ihe y s, and the 
- ( I I tl bri l i Lise G ths, 
is eor ded by succeeding genera- 
ight erect a common trophy to 
( Lor} e two most illustrious generals, who 
{ i { the ime emorat nd, the 
f nies of Rome.' 
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of Po lila, One i the mos ous ¢ \ int é red 3 the delive rant I It Yet t people, 
of his ; n; but | relue i p . 1 t y,1 » rati | 
stows 1 ea ( i t I I f ad W presuined 
G | Hl I l I ! ‘ t | i Stl 80 1 Vanhe- 
? wchtul « tj t t f 1, len « misses l, 
( | l every S ‘ ( emy of the! bile. | st mo- 
poet of Stil is compells | ‘ i l fety 1s it tude nd 
Alaric pos dt i np { \ vy; D ond | é vy oC plied by envy and 
rl eS Si ' \ i i 1 ‘ t c= | ulm \ 

sources fror ersi Af e 1 Ihe s of | ! | oe ' 
infantry, he « | { f A | d 

field of b \ i t V ‘ K 

entire and ken. W t was t to t vl f ; - a 2 , 
lame t irre] | 3 of ) ‘ ‘ ( e of ‘ \ 

Pp I ns, fn left nis vi ( } \ 3 H us - 
the <¢ ipury I S 1 ta ic Ki ( r tiie ( . 
solved t eak t the { { city t us 
Apennine, to f ‘ lation « t : i G vi f } |. 
of ‘Tuse V; > lt et t S 14 3. m the Milvi 
Rome. he « pl lw l In- brid t | ( we i by the Ro- 
cess it Lit ( ot S j I } ¢ } } d sve : 
de p his enemy: { ) { ) ‘ f 
i I e] ) ( t VV f f Le¢ t 
. ) 1) { ( _ ! y i 
The spirit of Alaric w | ' e pomp of a 
the } nissl f | Constan- 
with contempt and ind b | | I proces- 





t i t tu ent, 
V t ipted to ¢ ~ at } { ' 
goclat n in bi I h : 
i t t i ( ‘ 
\ t ( e ¢ 
Po, with i ¢ i I cule 
Italy \ { 
R s st i : yaa 
i » who x { e } ‘ 
with I al i { I 
prized of " i ‘ ' e \ i 
nd ‘ n 4 | ( i . I 
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Cuap. XXX. 
peculiarly devoted to the combats of Gladiators, still | 
exhibited to the eyes of the Roman people a grateful | 
tacle of blood and cruelty. Amidst the general | 


spec 
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ed, on the approach of an hostile army. These mo- 
rasses were interspersed, however, w ith v ineyards ; 
and though the soil was exhausted by four or five 


joy of the victory of Pollentia, a christian poet exhort- | er ps, the town enjoyed a more ple ntiful supply of 


his authorit ty, the hor- 
the voice of hu- 
pathetic representatio 


ctual than the 


ed the 
rid custom which hae 
and re ligion,! The 
less effe 


emperor to ¢ xtirp ite, by 


1 so long resisted 
manity ns of 


Prudentius were generous bold- 


ness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose death 
was more useful to mankind than his life.™ The 
Romans were provoked by the interruption of their 


wine than of fresh water.P The air, instead of receiv- 
ing the sickly, and almost pestilential, exhalations of 
low and marshy grounds, was distinguished, like the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure 
and salabrious ; and this singular advantage was as- 
cribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, which 


foe pt the canals, inte rrupted the unwholesome stag- 


ple sures; and the rash monk, who had descended in-|1 


to the arena, to separate the gladiators, was over- 
whelmed under a shower of stone But the madness 
of the per ple soon subside cls they res pec ted the memory 
of T'elemachus, who had deserved the honours of mar- | 


without a murmur, to the 
for ever the 

icrifices of the The cit 
ed to the manners of their ancestors, might perhaps in- 
sinuate, that the last remains ofa martial spirit were pre- 


tyrdom: and they submitted, 
laws of Honorius, which abolished 
a nphithe tre. 





human | 
izens, who adher- | 
| chor.9 


floated, every day, the ves- 

els of the adjacent country into the heart of Ravenna. 
T he gradual retreat of the has left the modern 
city at the distance of four miles from the Hadriatic ; 
and as early as the fifth or sixth century of the chris- 
tian wra, the port of Augustus was converted into 
pleasant orchards ; and a lonely grove of pines cover- 
ed the ground where the Roman fleet once rode at an- 
Even this alteration contributed to increase 
natural strength of the place; and the shallowness of 
the water was a sufficient barrier against the large 
ships of the enemy. This advantageous situation 
1s fortified by art and labour; and in the twentieth 
of the emperor of the west, anxious only 
r his personal safety, retired to the perpetu: 1] confine- 
of the walls and of Ravenna. ‘The 


ition of the waters, and 


sea, 


Ww 
y 


ar his age, 


ment morasses 


|} example of Honorius was imitated by his feeble sueces- 


served in this school of fortitude, which aceustomed the 
Romans to the sight of blood, and to the contempt of 
death: a vainand cruel preju dice, so nobly econfuted by 
the valour of ar nt Greece, and of modern Europe." 
iH s —_ ie receut Aas to which the per-| fi 
hist at son of the « mperor had been expos d in 
Rav the defenceless palace of Milan, urged 
A.D. 404 } ' tae . ; : 
him to seek a retreat in some inaccessi- 
ble fortress of Italy, where he might securely remain, 
while the open country was covered by a deluge of | 
barbarians. On the coast of the Hadriatic, about ten 
or twelve miles from the most uthern of the seven | 
mouths of the Po, the Thessalians had founded the 
lent colony { RAVENNA which they afterwar 
resigned to the ‘ f Umbria Augustus, who 
had ) ed t pp ity i the | | } red, 
it tl stan f three miles f it d Wh, a Ca- 
pacious harbour, fe e recept of tw ) ed and 
fifty ships of war. his naval esta 31 t, which 
included the arsenals and mavazi the b icks of 
the troops, a d the houses of t rtificers, derives 
its origin and ime trom the pe bre station of the 
Roman fleet; the intermediate space was soon filled 
with buildings and inhabitants ind the three exten 
sive and populous quarters of Ravenna gradually con- 
tributed to f n one of the n Important cities of 
Italy Tl cipal eanal of A tus poured a co- 
nious stream of the waters of tl Po through the 
ridst of e city, to the entran f the harbours the 
ne W were introduced into the profound dite! 
that ¢ np 1 the walls; they w di 
by at ind subordinate canals, into every part of 
the city, which they divided into a variety of small 
isla ; the communik 1 wa uaintained only by 
the | f t ridges ; d the | 3 of Ra- 
Ve ( 1} ce ma ne ¢ ) l 1 I 
Veni vere | I 9 foundat f wood 
pile he ad ( try ft di ice of many 
! was a des | ile marsh; and the 
' cial cause » wi ( d Ravenna wi 
the <« . ¢ t bh ; \ led. dos be 
P s, (in S , 121 —1131 
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the Gothie kings, and afterwards the exarchs, who 
upied the throne and palace of the emperors; and, 
till the middle of the eighth century, Ravenna was consi- 
dered as the seat of government, and the capital of Italy." 

The fi Honorius were not with- The 


sors 


oce 


ars ot revolutions 


out foundation, nor were his pre cautions of Scythia, 

} 7; 1 . . A. D. 400. 
without effect. While Italy rejoiced in 
her deliverance from the Goths, a furious tempest 


ited 


ed to the trresistil 


among the nations of Germany, who yield- 


ile impulse that appears to have been 


gradually communicated from the eastern extremity of 
he continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as they 
have been inter prete d by the learned industry of the 
present age, mat be usefully applied to reveal the 
ret and remote causes of the fall of the Roman 
ipire. The extensive territory to the north of the 
great wall was possessed, after the flioht of the Huns, 
y the victorious Si npi: w ho were sometimes broken 

to independent tribes, and sometimes re-united under 

\ preme chi a till at Nenad styling themselves 
Topa, or masters of the earth, they acquired a more 
solid consistence, and a more formidable power. The 
Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations of the 


tributed, | eastern desert to acknowledge the superiority of their 


they invaded China in a period of weakness and 
ind intestine discord; and the fortunate Tartars,adopting 


arms 5 


the laws and manners of the vanquished people, founded 
in imper dynasty, which reioned near one hundred 
ind sixty years over the northern provinces of the 
monarchy. Some generations before they ascended 
the throne of China, one of the Topa princes hed 
sted in his eavalry a slave of the name of Moko, 
nowned for his valour; but who was tempted, by 
fear of punishment to desert his standard, and 





to range the desert at the head of a hundred followers. 
This gang of robbers and outlaws swelled into a 
camp, a tribe, a numerous people, distinguished by 
vellation of Geougen ; and their hereditary 
( s, the posterity of Moko the slave, assumed 
m the tri k if the knave who 
iw t he seriously declare hat 
Ra “ lua than a vines s 4 
f fountains an aqued is; and 
1 is rhe ‘ t it sn wt i un ng the loc al evils, st is th 
ff . thes g f gnats, &ec 
I { TI lore and H ria, which Dr n has so adn 
1 lanted fr B t . (Giornata, iii, novell. viii.) was 
d of ¢ 8s ‘ word from Classis, the aval 
‘ the iter 2 I vl, or subur } } ita 
g f iple { Ravenna 
Kh 1 : Theodosian ( le, be ne se- 
( See ( ‘*s Chronology 
| 
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their rank among the Scythian monarchs. The youth 
of “Toulun, the greatest of his descendants, was exer- 
cised by those misfortunes which 


are the school i 
heroes. He bravely struggled with adversity, | ‘ 
the imperious yoke of the ‘Topa, and became the legis- 


lator of his nation, and the conqueror 
His troops were distributed into reé 
hundred and of a thousand men; c 
to death; the most splendid honours were p1 
as the reward of valour; and 
ledge enough to despise the learning 
ted only such arts and institutions as 


Toulun, who had know- 


of China, lop- 


were fav 
to the military spirit of his government. His tents, 
which he removed in the winter season toa m 
southcrn latitude, were pitched, during the summer, 
 s 


on the fruitful banks of the 


stretched fr 


Seling sts 


He 


i. His c neue 


- , . ’ 
m Corea far beyond the river Irtish. 





vanquished, in the country to the north of the Caspian 
sea, the nation of the J7uns; and the new title of Ahar 
or Cagan, expressed the fame and power which he de- 
rived from this memorable victory. 
Bistacation of The chain of events is interrupted, 
tl northern OF Yather is concealed, as it pa 
Germans, from t Volga to the Vi ef 

A.D. 405 : 5 

the dark interval which ‘ 

extreme limits of the Chinese, d of 1 R 
geovraphy. Yet the temper of the b 
the experience of successive emigrations, s 
declare, that the Huns, who were oppressed by the 
arms of the Geougen, soon withdrew from - 
sence of an insulting victor. ‘The countries tow 

he Euxine were alre ad y occuple d by t l I 
tribes; and their hasty flight, whi they 
verted into a bold attack, wot 
directed towards the rich and vel pla 7 
which the Vistula ently \ it the | 
The north must again have been alarmed and 
by the invasion of the Huns; and the 1 








retreated before them must have press d wi 

bent weight on the confines of Germany.t The inhab- 
itants of those regions, which the ancients vi 
assigned to the Suevi, the Vandals d the B ‘ 
dians, might embrace the resoluti f ’ 

the fugitives of Sa their v id 

or at least of rging their supe { 

on the proving the Roman empire \ i 
years fter th tor E li ne 

title of Khan of. the Ge ( 

haughty Rhodogast, « Radagat " ched f 
the northern extremities of Germ y 

gates ¢ f Rome, and left the rer ins « nl ' 


achieve the destruction 
the Suevi, and the Burg 
of th 


f the west. 
ndi 
is mighty host; but the A 


ins. formed t tr rt 


u 





wh i 
an hospitable reception in the } 
their active cavalry to the heavy ta (.er- 
mans; and the Gothic adventurers crow S rly 
to the stand | f R ivaisus t , 
rians, | n been styled the King of ( 
['welve thousand warriors, disting T e the 
’ 

vulgar by their noble birth, or their ¥v t 

lit } . wT amd ol ] } 
giittered in the van 3’ and the whole multit 

s See M. de ( Hi H I l 
on >4 ° 
4 

t I ius Be \ 
f i fr i Pr Via ( 
h es far ‘ 1 
dar} i by i 

Zosiinus 1 s s 

} D . | I 

x I tl lagas i 
( \I ) A hero mich : as 

f + it it } nr ‘ thve 
Ww pan 5 } = Via Hist ( 

V i’. 

y Uly 8 (a I i l 
Oo ‘mn 5 loes n t 
they were princes and n t 
the knights with their lires, as they w b 8 8 
centuries afterward 


DECLINE 


AND FALL 


XXX, 


Cap. 


was not less than tw housand fighting men, 


night be inere d, by the iccession of women, of 
iildren, and i laves, to the n t of { r } \- 
red thor and | sons This 1 nid I emloration 
issue mi the me ¢ st of the Baltic, whieh had 
poured forth the myriads of the Cimbri and Teutoues, 
toa It Rome d Italy in the vi ir of the rep b- 
lie. After t dey irture of those barb lans, thelr na- 
tive country, which was marked by the vestiges of 
their great ee I g ramparts, and gig tic moles, 
remal tur e ag ivasi dreary litude; 
till the cles W renewed the vers of 
gvene! l ca y was 1 by the infh x of 
new | y I nati who now p an 
extent ol d, wi they e unable to cultivate, 
would scon be the industrious poverty of 
their rhbours, if er ntof Kur pe did not 
protect the « id } perty 
Phe ( esp I ia WW > | 
in that so imperfect | pr 3, I 
t e | Ss Ol might A. D. 40 
( | } ( i ( tof Rave > wl 
t rk i J no the « t 
ol uf Ba bt ! ert ! I ks of the 
Up D ‘ Phe I é west, f his 
i ( I the I s ol 
el r < satis! \ ! the o¢ 
‘ t! the I fety of 
Rome w int $ t ( \ » ol 
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‘ t f Gi i 
‘ f H e ( 
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siege of Florence,* by Radagaisus, is one of the ear-| method of surrounding the enemy with a strong line 
liest events in the history of that celebrated republic ;| of cireumvallations, which he had twice employed 
whos ‘ cheeked and de lay d the uuskilful fu gainst the Gothie king, was re pe ated on a larger 
rv of the arians. The senate and people trem led | scale, and with more considerable effect. The ex- 
at their approach within a hundred and eighty miles of | amples of Caesar must have been familiar to the most 
Rome; and anxiously compared the danger which} illiterate of the Roman warriers; and the fortifieca- 


1 ; 
they had escaped, with the new perils to which they| tions of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty-four 
were exposed, Alaric was a christian and a soldier,| castles, by a perpetual diteh and rampart of fifteen 
the leader of a disciplined army; who understood the| miles, afforded te model of an intrenchment which 


laws of war, who respected the sanctity of treaties,| might confine, and starve, the most numerous host of 
and who had farmiliarly conversed with the subjects | barbarians.' The Roman tros ps had no less degenerated 
of the empire in the same camps, and the same chur-| from the industry, than from the valour, of their ances- 
ches. ‘The vage Rad isus was nger to the| tors; and if the servile and Jaborious work offended 


manners, the religion, and even the language, of the| the pride of the soldiers, 'useany could supply many 


civilized nations of the south. ‘The fiereeness of his| thousand peasants, who would labour, though, per- 
temper was exasperated by cruel superstition; and it! haps, not fight, for the salvation of their native coun- 
was universally believed, that he had bound himself.| try. The imprisoned multitude of horses and men* 
and threat by a solemn vow, to reduce the city into| was gradually destroyed by famine, rather than by the 

Ro a heap of stones 1 ashes, and to sac-| sword ; but the Romans were exposed, during the pro- 
rifice the most illustrious of the Roman senators, on} gress of such an extensive work, to the frequent at- 


the altars of those gods, who were appeased by/| tacks of an impatient enemy. ‘The despair of the 


human blood. The public danger, which should have | hungry barbarians would precipitate them against the 
reconciled all domestic animosities, displaved th -\ fortifications of Stilicho; the general migit some- 
( i! ma : f re 3 fact . The oppressed | tin indulge the ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who 
\ les of Jupiter d M y respected, in the im-. ¢ ly pressed to assault the camp of the Germans ; 
placable enemy of Rome, t c| eter of a devout these various incidents might produce the sharp 


pagan ; loudly de ed, that they were more appre- | bloody confliets which dignify the narrative of 
hensive of the sacrifices, tha f the arms, of R - Z , and the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcelli- 














il ; and se tly rejoiced in the ea ities of 3. \ seasonable supply of men and provisions 
( ed the faith « Live yeen introduced into the W alls of Fi rence, and 
‘ ian ady tle famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn be- 
1 | t ‘ ‘ed to the | t PX- The pr ud m irch of so manv W irlike na- 
vy; 1 the faint courage of t ions, after the loss of his bravest warriors, was redu- 
' } " to eomtidi ther in t fait E tulation, or 
t y ol Amb \ ( ‘ emeney of Sti } ath of the 
{ g ' nis I i sD VY ce@ilve- V | ecantive . who was tonomini usly beh 9 dis- 
‘ 0 a beheld, f n t r walls, iced the trin mph of Rome and of christianity ; and 
{ fs vi 1 is unl- t delay of his execution was sufficient to 
le I e, to the relet of the faithful city; and wl brand t conqueror with the guilt of cool and delib- 
s narked that fat pot for the g e of the bar-|« f uelty.". The famished Germans, who escaped 
barian host. | ent eontradi s of t e the fury of the auxiliaries, were sold as slaves, at the 
Writers who \¥ y relate the defeat of BR wis cont tibl price of as many si gle pl ces of gold; 
my D f \ 1, W ut I r i th lifference of food id climate swept away 
th ‘ tive testin es. Orosius and Aug in, numbers of those unhappy strangers; « it 
W vere imately cor ct yy fri iship and -\w rved, that the inhuman purchasers, instead of 
this miracu 3 victory to the provi- , r the fruits of their labour, were soon obliged 
‘ ‘ ( t t v2 I" interment. Stilich 
m ¥ ea i r ev I I nate of his success; 
siti t R ‘ 1 « clorious title of De- 
whose i ie scene ip t hiler Ss, en- iver 
joyed the distres f the bart S, wly expiring The fame of the victory, and more T remainder 
t sharp a barren ri of the hills of Fesule, | especially of the miracle, has encour- ©! the Germans 
Ww . b t} ‘itv of | 7" , t 1 ‘ ; ; » that the whole soul 
. y y é \ { j " } r ext - é a vain persuasion, } t Wi t 4 D. 406 
v t assertion, t rie ler of the echris- my, or rather nation, of Germans, who D i 
t t was | . ‘ nded, mat ‘ lo ed from the shores of the Baltic, miserably per- 
‘ ipt; but the rest of t t - ished under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was 
eof A id O 3 is consist with t the fate of Radagwaisus himself, of his brave and faith- 
ft tl er of Stilicho. ¢ -if companions, and of more than one third of the 
( u 1 tie irmy I - 
‘ ] i ra ( @sar 
ern ! exp ( i, in ! 1) a { ’ 8 8 
' a I f the Germ | I 
“ S 8 i 
I f is 1 laucdlit. 
\ q v of psar, de Bell. Civ . 44.) is far greater 
f ' sof Lucan. (Phars vi. 29—63.) 
t s of ‘ 9 rhetor al es ess s of Orosius, “In arido et aspero mon- 
] I t “in ’ rt ” ar Iot very suitable to 
‘ 1 . But Fesula y three miles 
S } ’ s fort! read-quarters of Radagaisus, 
within the revit of the R 1 lines. 
, cl 7 1. and the ( s of Prosper and 
( ( P mm 1 )} uses an expression ( fr 
eas rnd li liar and 
( < ] I s, deinde 
\ \ ates ) 4. is suf itl dious 
Pu fa y . \ } in, sacrifices the king and people, Agag 
} \ i § 4 t : \ R symptom of compassion. The bloudy 
t 8 S i l | his 
D ( { an’s se, was she as »? had s been ill paid ? 
. \ s 1 i sulsh { (A. D. 407.) would 
, > s of a not efore it was discovered 
v Grot.) i s i nger be saved (after Romulus, Ca- 
: Via . h i t a irnamed the fourth 
l at ~ 1 nn 
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various multitude of Suweves and Vandals, of Alani 
and Burgundians, who adhered to the standard of thei: 
general. The an army might excite 
our surprise, but the causes of separation are obvious 
and forcible; the pride of birth, the of 
valour, the jealousy of command, the impatience of 
subordination, and the obstinate conflict of opinions, 
of interests, and of passions, among so many kings 
and warriors, who were untaught to yield, or to obey. 
After the defeat of Rad igaisus, tw ) part s of tl 


such 


union of 


insolence 


man host, which must have exceeded the number of 


one hundred thousand men, still rem 


ined in arms, be- 


tween the A pennine and the Alps, or between the Alps 
and the Danube. It is uncertain whether they 
tempted to revenge the death of their general; but 


their irregular fury was svon diverted by the prudenes 


and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their march, 


and facilitated their retreat; who considered the safety 
of Rome and Italy as the great object of his care, and 
who sacrificed, with too much indifference, the wealtl 


dist 


and tranquillity of th 
q ired, ft 


int 


barians a m the juncti 





deserters, the knowledge and of t 
roads; and the invasion of Alari 
designed, was executed by of the eat 


ariny of Rad igaISus.’ 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance: 
the tribes of Germany, who inhabited the 
Rhine, their | ted. The 
preserved a neutrality; and t 
Franks distinguished their zeal and courage in the d 
fe nce of 


Da 
Lope s were di app i 


t 
State of mnacti 








the elipi | } \\ 
Rhine, which was the first act of the 
of Stilicho, he had applied himself, with peculi 
tention, to secure th ulliance of t “ ke | 
and to remove the irreconcilable enemies of p 4 
of the republic. Marcomir, one of ‘ kine W 
publicly convicted, before the tribunal of the Ron 
magistrate, of violating the faith of treaties. Hew 
sentenced to a mild, but distant, exi in tl ! 
of Tuscany; and this deoradati ft re d 
was so far from exciting the resentment of hi 
jects, that they pur ish with dea tI t 
Sunno, who attempted to revenge his | ‘ 
maintained a dutiful allegiance to the prine 
were established on the throne by the ec} f Stil- 
icho... When the limits of Gaul and Germany we 
shaken by the northern emigration, the Franks | ly 
encountered the single force of the Va 23 W 
regardless of the lessons of adversity. had awain sep- 
arated their troops from the standard ( f their bari 
allies, ‘They paid the penalty of their rast 
twenty thousand Vandals, with thei: igi 
were | sin in the field of batt! le p 
must have been extirpated, if the squadrons of th 
Alani, advancing to their relief, had not tr led 
down the infantry of the Franks; who, after a 


ourable resistance, were c 
unequal contest. 


their 


mpelled to 
The victorious confederates pursued 


march, and on the last day of the 


p A luminous passage of Pros ( j é 
dive So principes, AITISUS ELE f . 
rence, and connects the hist f Italy, ¢ ( 

q Orosius and Jerom positively charge hin ing ‘ 
vasio “Excitate a Stili e gentes x They 
directly, He saved Italy at the expe t tra 

r The count de Buat is satisfied i G s 
Gaul were the feo thirds y re f th v 
sus. See the His Ancient a Pt les de | rope 
p. 87—12]. Paris, 1772.) an ¢ rate work, which I 
vantage of perusing till the year 1777 As early as 1771.11 
same ilea expressed in a rough draught of the pres H I 
have since observed a similar intimation Mas 15 Ss 
agreement, without tual Communication, may add s ew 
Ww our common sent ent 

’ Pro missos 
Expellet ius fa ‘ on Fra AT 
(luus dederis 

Claudian (i Cons, Stil. 1. i, 235, &c.) is clear 1 satisfu Phes 
kings of France are unknown to Gregory of T Ss 
the Gesta Francorum n ions both S 10 and Mar 
the latter as the father of Pharamond, (in tom. ii, p. 5 H 
to write from good mat 118, which he did not understan 
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Rhine 


season wh t ( were most pro- 

bly fre y entered, with it opposition, the de- 
fenceless } inces of Gaul. This memorabl pas- 
sag of the vi, the Vandals, the Alani, and the 


surcun retreated, may be 

considered as the f. of the Roman empire in the 

countries beyond Alps; and the barriers, which 
lang ‘ nd the 


i Ith 


lians, who never afterwards 





civilized na- 
ment levelled 


h id SO 


tions of the « 


parate 
I 





with the g le 
While the pea of Germ y wa e- D 
t i I t of ( I inks, ts 
ind t ie Alemanni, the A. D. 407, & 
bje of Rome, | f their approaching 
calamitie f yed t tate I let and p sperity, 
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CHAP. 


and safety with valour. 


of the 


grons 


court ¢ f 
for th 
stationary t 


remains of the 
unequal to arduous 
task; and the barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the 
unbounded license of spoil to the benefits of a moder- 
ate and regul ir stipen 1. 


protection of Italy; the 


ops might bi the 


But the provinces of Gaul 
were filled with a numerous race of hardy and 
youth, who, in the defence of thei 


lie Ss, and their altars, if they had dared to die, would 


of their 


rved to vanquish. ‘The 
ibled them to oy 


have des knowledge 


native country W 1 have en post 


} } 1 


Cc yntinual and ins rable obstacles to the progress 
of an invader; and the deficiency of the barbarians, 


in arms as well as in discipline, removed the only pre- 


tence which excuses the submission of a populous 


country to the interior numbers of a 


W he Iran was in l 1 bDY 


veteran 
Charles th 


army. 
fifth, he in- 


might be 


of the Baltic, whose numb 
ppear co temptible, 
bat. to the foot of the Pyvrenwan mo 


In the early part of the reion 


m tains, and 


ist. Pa 
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The timid and selfish policy | ous appellation.' 
Ravenna might recall the palatine le- 
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robust | 
houses, their fami- | 
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4 Yet the authority of Constantine 


was less precarious, and his government was more 
successful, than the transient reigns of Marcus and of 
Gratian. The danger of leaving his inactive troops in 
those camps, which had been twice polluted: with 
blood and sedition, urged him to attempt the reduction 
of the western provioces. He landed at. Boulogne 
with ani iderable foree; and after he had repos- 
ed himself some days, he summoned the cities of 
Gaul, which had eseaped the yoke of the barbarians, 
to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. They obeyed 
ut reluctance. The neglect of the 
court of Ravenna had absolved a deserted people from 
the duty of allegianee; their actual distress encourag- 
y circumstances of change, with- 


cons 


nmons withe 


the sul 


ed them to ace pt an 
out apprehension, and, perhaps, some degree of hope ; 
and they might flatter themselves, that the troops, the 
y, and even the name of a Roman emperor, 
who fixed his residence in Gaul, would protect the un- 





+} 
auLlnori 


happy country from the rage of the barbarians. The 
first suecesses of Constantine against the detached 
parties of the Germans, were magnified by the voice 
f adulation into splendid and decisive vietories ; 

ch the reunion and insolenee of the enemy soon 


redueed to their just value. His negociations procur- 
| ; and if some tribes of 
il, by the liberality of his 
nises, to undertake the defence of the 


and uncertain treaties, 


raged 





sive instead 





f rest pristine vigour of the Gallic frontier, 
ser | only to disgrace the majesty of the prince, and 
to exhaust \ t vet remained of the treasures of the 
republi E lated vever with this imaginary tri- 
umph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the 
provinces of the south, to encounter a more pressing 
ind pe ] ger. S&S the Goth was ordered tu 
lay the head of the rebel at the feet of the emperor 


ie forces of Britain and Italy were 
imed in this domestic quarrel. After 


the loss of his two bravest generals, Justinian and 
Nevigastes, the former of whom was slain in the field 
f e, tl itter in a peaceful but treacherous inter- 
view, Constantine fortified himself within the walls 
of Vi . The place was ineffectually attacked 
ev days; and the imperial army supported, ina 

Ipitate retreat, the Ignominy of purchasing a se- 


passage from the freebooters. and outlaws of the 


\ ;.° Those mountains now s¢ P rrated the dominions 
f two rival monarehs: and the fortifications of the 
double frontier were guarded by the troops of the em- 
p whose arms would have been more us¢ fully em- 

yed to maintain the Roman limits against the bar- 


rmany and Seythia. 





On ti sid f th Pyrenees, the am- He reduces Spain, 
ition of Constantine might be justified A. D. 408. 

by the prox! vy of “danger; but his throne was soon 
hed by the conquest, or rather submission, of 
Spain; wl yielded to the influence of regular and 
habi sub inat 1 received the laws and ma- 
orstrates of G prefecture. ‘The only opposi- 
i vhi was made to the authority of Constantine 
| é t so much from the powers of govern- 
t the it of the people, as from the private 
1) terest of the family of Theodosius. Four 
t! : { obtained by the favour of their kinsman, 
the deceased emperor, in honourable rank, and ample 
ns, in their native country: and the grateful 
\ resolved to risk those advantages in the service 
( ( eet , t (Sidonius 

3 s ! edit. 8 S nd.) Yet Sid 
. ea ‘ ) 
sa s t? ) hans 

5 See Dubois, Hist, Critique 

2 His i 121.) W shall hear of 
I 3, T s.a I 3, W in modern 
n W not i ished 

ges t 1 w -subjects, 
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of his son. 
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republic to the provinces which were usurped by the | sentation of the difficulty and expense of such a distant 
Greeks of Constantinople ; he modestly required the | expedition, checked this strange and sudden sally of 
fair and stipulated recompence of his services ; and if | active diligence ; but the dangerous project of showing 
he had desisted from the prosecution of his enterprise, | the emperor to the camp of Pavia, which was com- 
he had obeyed, 1 s retreat, the peremptory, though | posed of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, 
private, letters of t iperor himself. ‘These con-/| his barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and unaltera- 





co udictory ers ev 1 not dissemble the| ble. ‘The minister was pressed, by the advice of his 
errors of hi n fami had been procured by the | confidant Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and 
interes yn of Serena Ihe tender piety of his wife | penetrating genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial 


had been too deeply affected by the discord of the|to his reputation and safety. His strenuous, but inef- 


royal brothers, the sons of her adopted father; and the | fectual, efforts confirmed the triumph of Olympius ; 





entiin s of nature had too « prevailed over th d the prudent lawyer withdrew himself from the im- 
st ictates of the | wi .” ‘These ostensi- | pending ruin of his patron. 

bie Ir sons, which f iintly ais@uise the ¢ bscure ip- In the P issace of the emperor through Disgrace and 
trigues of t palace of Ravenna, were supported by | Bologna, a mutiny of the guards was death of Stil- 
the a ith rity { st cl ; a id obtains 1, after a warm |< ccit d and appease | by the secret poli- ‘'D {OR 
debate, the luctant approbation of the s te. Theley of Stilicho; whoannounced his in- August 23. 

t t of { 1 of f lom sid ind the | structions to decimate the guilty, and ascribed to his 


sum of four thousand pounds of gold was granted,|own intercession, the merit of their pardon. ‘After 


u 1e name of a subsidy, te the peace of | this tumult, Honorius embraced, for the last time, the 
Italy, and to cone ite the friendship of the kine of inister, whom he now~ considered as a tyrant, and 
the Goths I sal e ¢ e most i -| proceeded on his way to the. camp of Pavia; where 
t 3; m ft sembly il] ted i is |he \ received by the loyal acclamations of the 
11s nt >» ex 1 WwW th 1 | i Vv ice, Ih $18 not 1 tro 5 wil » were asst mble d for the service of the 
ty of p , but of servi e773 4 ‘ ped th Ga : war. On the morning of the fourth d Ly, he 
inger of s 1 opposit by i ‘ retir- | pronounced, as he had been taught, a military oration 

> hel f len. n the presence of the soldiers, whom the charitable 

! B f § ts | artful discourses, of Olympius had prepar- 


’ ] tis « : a pT ister 1 to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At the 
y mig receive the symptoms of h rst sicnal they massacred the friends of Stilicho, the 
ching ‘oe neral ine f Lam-| most illustrious officers of the empire, two pretorian 











} 1d ‘ p I 1 the late, so tient- | prefects, of Gaul, and ef Italy; two maste rs-ver ral 
1 t ig servit - wi ted with dis-|of the eavalry and infantry; the master of the offices, 

iin the 1 ivid 3 ul i ( l. e questor, the treasurer, and the count of the do- 
lhe t a still assumed t n -|mesties. Many lives were lost; many houses were 
v RR vey ed; the furious sedition continued to rage till 
ce} for t Ins 3 d th e close of the evening ; and the trembling emperor, 

the m iev y of t inin-|} who was seen in the streets of Pavia, without his 

tunes, W vere it ‘an- | robes diadem, yielded to the persuasions of his fa- 

Yet i t ; condemned the memory ef the slain; and 

e 4 inued rave the cl \ { peopl ind emnly approved the innocence ‘and fidelity of their 

é ( { I 1 his do- sSassins, Ihe intelligence of the massacre of Pavia 
m t eeb lind of 3] . But the re-| filled the mind of Stilicho with just and gloomy ap- 
tf i vent of H ius {int ir, | prehensions; and he instantly summoned, in the camp 

‘T craity Olyn _ oc -iof Bolea & ac neil of the e nfederate | . who 

ler t fe 1 piety, had | were attached to his serviee, and would be involved 

ictor, whose favour}in his ruin. ‘The impetuous voice of the assembly 

hy iS pro the irabl a im-| called aloud for arms, and for revenge ; to march, with- 
( ltot 1 moment’s delay, under the banners of a hero, 

twent f vhom they had so often followed to victory; to sur- 

\ I t to opp 3S to ext vate the guilty Olympius, 

d his degenerate Romans; and perhaps to fix the 

t vy a lively p e of t ( ;|diadem on the head of their injured general. Instead 

. ly meditated the death of s}of executing a resolution, which might have ~been 
mH, t mbit l hoy f pl an | stified by suceess, Stilicho hesitated till he was 

{ | of n Kucharius. The empe- recoverably lost. He was still ignorant of the fate 

bh te, t emperor; | istrusted the fidelity of his own 

f t dignity ; i th rty;: and he viewed with horror t fatal conse- 

1, that see lutions w juences of arming a crowd of licentious barbarians, 

forme the court 1 cil, whi “ epug- rinst the soldiers and people of Italy. The confed- 
nant to | terest, or to his Intentt . Instead of ites, impatient of his timorous and doubtful delay, 
idi the palace of Rome, Honorius decla ‘ tily retired, with fear and indignation. At the hour 
ti \ ure to ret to the “ur rtress in Sarus, a Gothie warrior, ret wned among 

f R On the rn te f the de { } ‘ s themselves for his strength and valour, 
his brother Arca bs prepared to visit Constantino- | suddenly invaded the camp of his benefactor, plunder- 
pie, to 1 te, with e aul ty f a cuardian, | « I baggage, cut in pleces the faithful Huns, 


t yrovil t int Theodosius." The repre- » guarded his person, and penetrated to the tent, 
nd 


the minister, pensive and sl | , meditated 


et p ess 
f wers of his situation Stilicho escaped 
7 I > ae . ail 
th diffieultv from the sword of the Goths: and, af- 
ter issuing a last and generous admonition to the cities 
ltaly, to shut their gates against the barbarians, 
s confidence, or his despair, urged him to throw 
fo himself into Ravenna, which was already in the ab- 
Rx « \ ¥ \ D. 408 -* . . . 7 ‘ 
N19. & , MI p., | Solute possession of his enemies.- Olympius, who had 
1 
! S t atte t The eastern empire w 1 I a 


stantinoy at he might divert H y 1 1 hot hav en nquered. 
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assumed the dominion of Honorius, was sper ily in-|] asserted that the restoratior { idols, and the persecu- 
formed, that his rival had embraced, as a suppliaut,| tion of the church, would have been the first measure 
the altar of the christian church. ‘T base and cruel f the reign of Kucherius. The son of Stilicho, how- 
disposition of the hypocrite was ineapable of pity or| ever, was educated in the bosom of christianity, which 
remorse; but he piously iffected to elude, rather than | his fat h oniformly professed, and zealously sup- 
to violate, the privilege of the Sanctuary. Count port Serena had borrowed her magnificent neck. 
Heraclian, with a troop of so peared, at the|lace from the statue of Vesta;" and the pagans exe- 
dawn of day, before the gates of the ce} hat Raven-| erated the nory of the sacriligious minister, by 
na. The bishop v itisfied by a mn oath, that hose order the Sibylline books, the oraeles of Rome, 
the imperial mat t ly directed t ! » secu tine been committed to the flames.* The pride and 
person ef Stilicho: but, as 1 as the unt t we { Stilicho constituted his real ouilt An hon- 
minister had been tempted beyond the holy 1 shold, irable reluctance to shed the blood of his « trv- 
h pr duced the w nt for his 1 t ¢ men, pe irs to have contributed t the ccess oft ! 
Sulicho supported, with calm resignation, | inju- y rival: and it is the last humiliation of the 
rious names of traitor and parrici epressed une | « ter of Honorius, that posterity has not conde. 
st mable zeal of his followers, v were 1 y t ‘ { to reproach him with his base ingratitude to 
attempt an ineffectual -rescuc and, with { ‘ t dian of his youth, and the support of his 
not unworthy of the last of the Roman gene S ib- | empire 
mitted his neck to the sword of Heraclian. Am y the train « f depe ndents, whose The poet ¢ 
iis memory per The vile crowd of the j ila wl wealtl nd dignity iltracted the notice dian 
ed had so | yr a ed the tortu is - { t lr own times, curiosity 1s excited by the cel- 
cho, affected to insult his fall: id th t di ‘ lt f the poet C in, Who enjoyed the 
connexion with t r-0r¢ il of the 1 \ i { Stil i " erwhelme in the ruin 
had so lately been a tit wealth and ‘ p Ihe tit fl s of tribune nd no- 
studiously denied, and rigorously p H tary fixed } the imp | court; he was in- 
family, united by triy alliance with f y of t por intercession of Serena for his 
Theodosius, might envy the condition of th n th a \ 1 hetress of the vince of 
The flight of | Kucheriu iter- | A . { of Claudian ected in the 
ind the death of tl innoes y S f , Was a monument of the taste and 
he divorcee of Thermantia, who filled thre | libe Roman senate.2 After the ] ses of 
r sister Maria; , like M Stilt ‘ lensive ! iminal, ¢ idian was 
1 Virgin in the 1 I 1. ‘I i xposed t t ( I f | nd unforgiving 
» Who had ¢ t P er, by t sole rt 
t ry the I ) H ( ive ( f- 
| the n St ¢ ( \ : I p Italy . 
S| f | ) 
conspiracy They t f r 
justifie e choict r \ f l ra- 
( , of their pat : tl | ) ) f the I 
could take his | ta trial, : n HH y tinues ¢ 
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impartial suffra of pos = Ser if M | | dif H 
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, the fatal indiscretion into which he 
had been hurried by passion and folly ; submits to the 
imitation of his adversary, the generous examples of 
the clemency of gods, of heroes, and of lions; and 
expresses his hope, that the magnanimity of Hadrian 
will not trample on a defenceless and contemptible 


mournful 


foe, already humbled by disgrace and poverty; and 
deeply wounded by the exile, the tortures, and the 
death of his dearest friends.” Whatever might be 
the success of his prayer, or the accidents of his future 
life, the period of a few years levelled in the grave the 
minister and the poet; but the name of Hadrian is al- 
most sunk in oblivion, while Claudian is read with 
pleasure in every country whieh has retained, or ac- 
quired, the knowledge of the Latin language. If we 





fairly balance his merits and his defects, we shall ac- 
knowledge, that Claudian does not either satisfy, or 
silence, our reason. It would not be easy to produce 
a passage that deserves the epithet of sublime or pa- 
| thetic ; to si ‘ta verse, that melts the heart, or er 
la yes th I rination. W ‘ | vainly seek, in 
the poems of ¢ » the y invention, and arti- 
ficial conduct, of an interesti fable, or the just and 
lively representation of the el ters and situations 
of real lift l’or the service of his patron, he publish- 
ed oct | | \ 5S and | Live ; a it - 
Sslign ol ish som p I S encourage | h 
propensity to exceed the limit f truth and nat 
s e imperfections, however, « compe ited in 
ne de by tl p et | virtue of Claudian. Hi 
was endowed with ther l pl us talent of rals- 
ing the me t, of ad x the t barre 
‘ ( ifvin t 3: | ( ' 
more ¢ ‘| lly 1 erly iss r ene 
did dom fails t ils y nd ¢ to abuse 
t ‘ i ( Vater t t ing, a copl- 
I i ¢ iit i ( pit, tpre 5° 
» perl : : lous versifi- 
‘ i ese ¢ , Inacepe ident of 
i ( » we mus d the pec 
iT \ 1 4 l erived trom the fav urable 
circumsltal l birth. I Lhe decli ie of arts and 
of em} >» a native f Keypt,t who had received the 
education of a G i ned, in a mature ge, 
1 f nand of the Lati n= 
‘g d et of his feeble « em- 
dy {, after an interval of three 
| \ y ‘ { anc Rome 
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have advised the same measures which were actually 
pursued by the ministers of Honorius.*, The king of 
the Goths would have conspired, perhaps with some 
reluctance, to destroy the formidable adversary, by 
whose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he had been 
twice overthrown. Their active and interested hatred 
laboriously accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the 
great Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his fame in arms, 
and his personal or hereditary influence over the con- 
federate barbarians, could recommend him only to the 
friends of their country, who despised, or detested, 
the worthless characters of Turpilio, Varanes, and 
Vigilantius. By the pressing instances of the new 
favourites, these generals, unworthy as they had 
shown themselves of the name of soldiers,” were pro- 
moted to the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, 
and of the domestic troops. ‘The Gothie prince would 
have subscribed with pleasure the edict which the 
fanaticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and de- 
vout emperor. Honorius excluded all persons, who 
were adverse to the catholic church, from holding any 
office in the state; obstinately rejected the service of 
all those who dissented from his religion; and rashly 
disqualified many of his bravest and most skilful offi- 
cers, who adhered to the pagan worship, or who had 
imbibed the opinions of Arianism.* ‘These measures, 
so advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have ap- 
proved, and might perhaps have suggested ; but it 
may seem doubtful, whether the barbarian would have 
promoted his interest at the expense of the inhuman 
ibsurd cruelty, which was perpetrated by the di- 
rection, or at least with the connivance, of the imperial 
ministers. "The foreign auxiliaries, who had been at- 
tached to the person of Stilicho, lamented his death ; 
but the desire of revenge was checked by a natural 
ipprehension for the safety of their wives and children; 
who were detained as hostages in the strong cities of 
Italy, where they had likewise deposited their most 
valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if bya 
amon signal, the cities of Italy were polluted by 


{ 
1 








the same horrid scenes of universal massacre and pil- 
ive, which involved, in promiscuous destraction, the 
families and fortunes of the barbariars. Exasperated 
by such an injury, which might have awakened the 
tamest and most servil spirit, they cast a look of in- 
dignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, and 
unanimously swore to pursue, with just and implaca- 
ble war, the perfidious nation, that so basely violated 
the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent conduct of 
» ministers of Honorius, the republie lost the assis- 
ce, and deserved the enmity, of thirty thousand of 
liers; and the weight of that formida- 
army, which alone might have determined the 


bravest sok 





event of the war, was transferred from the scale of the 
Romans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negociation, as well aS aljarie marches to 
in those of war, the Gothic king main- Rome 


A. D. 408. 


tained his superior ascendant over an Oct. dc 


enemy, W hose seeming change Ss proce ed- 
ed from the total want of counsel and desigu. From 
is camp, on the e nfines of Italy, Alaric attentively 
served the revolutions of the palace, watched the 

ss of faction and discontent, disguised the hos- 
e aspect of a barbarian invader, and assumed the 


e po ular appearance of the friend and ally of the 
great Stilicho; to whose virtues, when they were no 
longer formidable, he could pay a just tribute of sin- 
cere praise and regret. ‘The pressing invitation of the 


malcontents, who urged the king of the Goths to in- 
vade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of his per- 


lhe series of events, from the death of Stilicho, to the arrival of 
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FE neouraced by the ppl ‘ party of Maxentius, by the readiness wit which he 


lv im ed on the credulity | aecepted the religion of Constantine. Their ample 
te ced, | ome mea- patrimony was increased by the industry of Probus, 


ting the name of their pa-' the chief of the Anician family; who shared with 


exercised, 
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which so far exceeded the proportion of modern} comforts among the modern nations of Europe 
wealth, were not confined tothe limits of Italy. Their the senators of Rome cou 
possessions extended far beyond the Ionian and Aigea 
seas, to the most distant provinces: the city of Nico- and their manners, have been the subject of minute 
polis, which Augustus had founded as an eternal mon- and laborious disquisition: but as such inquiries 
ument of the Actian victory, was the property « f the, would divert me too long from the design of the pres- 
devout Paula;° and it is observed by Seneca, that the ent work, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome 
rivers, which had divided hostile nations, now flowed and its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly applica- 
through the lands of private citizens.‘ According to) ble to the period of 1 Gothic invasion. Ammianus 
their temper and circumstances, the estates of the Ro- Marcellinus, who prudently chose the capital of the 
mans were either cultivated by the labour of their!) empire the residence the best adapted to the histo- 


ld derive from all the refine- 


1; ments of pompous or sensual luxury.* Their luxury, 


slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipulated rent, to rian of his own ti 3s, has mixed with the narrative of 
the industrious farmer. The economical writers of | public events, a lively representation of the scenes 
antiquity strenuously recommend the former method,! with which he was familiarly conversant. The judi- 


wherever it may be practicable; but if the object cious reader w not always approve the asperity of 
should be removed, by its distance or magnitude, from nsure, t ‘eofe stances, or the sty! t 








; { 
the immediate eye of the master, they prefer. t c- express will ] ps detect the latent preju- 
tive care of an old hereditary tenant, attached to thi eS, 1 } l rese ts, W h 
soil, and interested in the pr »duce, to the mere y temper ol \ [ {: but he will ely obd- 
administration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, serve, v. | 
steward.§ original pict sof R 
ae The opulent nobles of an immensi so | t f R ch is th ; 
capital, who were never excited by t eot tori de ! 
pursuit of military glory, and seldom the the ,a ine e, alli : 
occupations of civil government, naturally resi 1 of oo g pe. 
their leisure to the business and amusements of ] ( loved j laborious struc 
life. At Rome, commerce was always hi i - al t thet f Italy, t ene- 
tempt; but the senators, froin the first a ft re- es of t ity. I S our 
public, increased their patrimony, and m f y ; lt f war; ried 
clients, by the lucrative practice of usury: it r vict ‘ . 
obsolete laws were eluded, or violated, by t ( - 
inclinations and interest of both parties." A -| try of t \ ¢ . 
able mass of treasure must always have exist t and rine by t only of he 
Rome, eitherin the current coi ft) ‘ I . es { | 
the form of gold and silver p ; ty. 7 i t 
many sideboards in the time of Pliny, whic 
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of the nobles, w issipated t ( f é 
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unless those statues are covered with plates of gold: | presume to settle on the silken folds of their gilded 
an honourable distinction, first granted to Acilius the umbrellas; should asun-beam penetrate through some 
consul, after he had subdued, by his arms and coun-| unguarded and imperceptible chink, they deplore their 


sels, the power of king Antiochus. The ostentation | intolerable hardships, and lament, in affected language, 
of displaying, of magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of | that they were not born in the land of the Cimmerians,* 
the estates which they possess in all the provinces, | the regions of eternal darkness. In these journeys 
from the rising to the setting sun, provokes the just|into the country,” the whole body of the household 
resentment of every man, who recollects, that their) marches with their master. In the same manner as 


poor and invincible ancestors were not distinguished | the cavalry and infantry, the heavy and the light arm- 
from the meanest of tl ldiers, by the delicacy of | ed troops, the advanced guard and the rear, are mar- 
their food, or the splendour of their apparel. But the | shalled by the skill of their military leaders; so the 
modern nobles isu their rank and eonsequence domestic officers, who bear a rod, as an ensign of 
according to the ftiness of their chariots,° and the | authority, distribute and arrange the numerous ‘train 
weighty magnificence of their dress. Their long | of slaves and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe 


robes of silk and purple float in the wind; and as they | move in the front; and are immediately followed by 
re agitated, by art or accident, they occasionally dis- | a multitude of cooks, and inferior ministers, employed 





. - . . ry 
cover th rments. the rich tunies. embroidered | in the service of the kitchens, and of the table. ‘The 
with the figures of \ animals. Followed by a| main body is composed of a promiscuous crowd of 
train of fifty servant | tearing up the pavement, | slaves, increased by the accidental concourse of idle 

y t with the same impetuous , or dependent plebeians, ‘The rear is closed by the fa- 
eed th post-horses; and the | vourite b ind of eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, 
examp| f t boldly imitated by the ma- | according to the order of seniority. Their numbers, 
trons a ’ , wi ‘overed carriacves are continu- and their deformity, excite the horror of the indignant 
y i ind et pace of the city and | spectators, who are ready to execrate the memory of 
surbs. Whe these pe is of hich distinction | Semiramis, for the cruel art which she invented, of 
they assume, on | frustrating the purposes of nature, and of blasting in 
t] é » at insolent command, | the bud the hopes of future generations. In the exer- 
te t i t! conveniences | cise of domestic jurisdiction, the nobles of Rome ex- 
\ ( ? in people. If, in| press an exquisite sensibility for any personal injury, 
these p ; xed ( resort, they meet | and a contemptuous indifference for the rest of the hu- 
y of t fam te f their pleasures, they | man species. When they have ealled for warm water, 
ex ; their af yat er embrace: while |if a slave has been tardy in his obedience, he is in- 
they vd salutations their fellow-| stantly chastised with three hundred lashes: but 
cit : ' mitt aspire above the) should the same slave commit a wilful murder, the 
{ their knees. As | master will mildly observe, that he is a worthless fel- 
3 int efresh- | low; but that, if he repeats the offence, he shall not 
lt escape punishment. Hospitality was formerly the 
ther ¢ tv: from their pri-| virtue of the Romans; and every stranger, who could 
vat \ en. is t i e | plead either merit or misfortune, was relieved, or re- 
for a doz . the ents t nost agreeable t varded, by their generosity. At present, if a foreigner, 
their f , intain till t t sal perhaps of no contemptible rank, is introduced to one 
} of the proud and wealthy senators, he is welcomed 
( rreat M , after t f | indeed in the first audience, with such warm profes- 
s such kind inquiries, that he retires, enchant- 
Lore . ts: , estates with the affability of his illustrious friend, and full 
t t ( f regret that he had so long delayed his journey to 
If ly t , | Rome, nativ it of manners, as well as of em- 
b t day, they have ec pire. Secure of a favourable reception, he repeats his 
t Lue ( the ensuing day, and is mortified by the discove- 
to t \ f Puteoli and | ry, that his person, his name, and his country, are 
( expedit to t eady forgotten. If he still has resolution to perse- 
( \ Ye la fly | Vv he is gradually numbered in the train of depen- 
dents, and obtains the permission to pay his assiduous 
r,'and unprofitable court toa haughty patron, incapable 
r : f gratitude or frie ndship ; who scarcely deigns to 
fr c presence, his departure, or his return. 
W he + the rich prepare a solemn and popular en- 
( nt;* whenever they celebrate, with profuse 
ex ession of Cimm a darkness wae Origi- 
x e description of Homer, (in the eleventh 
0 sey.) which he applies to a remote and fabulous 
\ \ ! \ y $ s of the ocear See Erasmi Adagia, in his 
\ Ww cs, tom. ti. p. 593. the Leyden edition 
; ' we 1 We may ik ym Seneca, epist. cxxiil. three curious circum 
' « st es relative to the journeys of the Romans. 1. They were pre- 
t rur ) t i by a troop of Numidian light-horse, who announced, by a 
i e] s Epist ’ f t ye wild boars w allurec i of dust, the approach of a great man. 2. Their baggage-mules 
na t uw t t es of they ) rted not only the precious vases, but even the fragile ves- 
hryst und murra, w h last is almost proved, by the 
) which stands d Fre ranslator of Seneca, (tom. iii. p. 402—422.) to mean 
\ nus and Lucrinus, | the porcelain of China and Japan, 3. The beautiful faces of the 
commu i by e stupe ung slaves were covered with a medicated crust, or ointment, 
‘ fA i,t ‘ secured them against the effects of the sun and frost. 
nar ‘ { Put i, oe » resi lo x Dist itio solemnium sportularum, The sportu/e, or sportel 
he spot ‘ w tt we small baskets, supposed to contain a quantily of hot provi- 
execu ( 1, hav ‘ sions, ¢ the value of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, 
imu Dion Farthaual whi were ranged in order in the hall, and ostentatiously distribu 
volcanos hav the y, and turned t ted to the hungry or servile crewd, who waited atthe door. This 
Lu e ,, t ) to the Monte } Sec ¢ | » custom is very frequently mentioned in the epigrams of 
oP i Dis Cat il ) 1, &c. A Mart and the satires of Juvenal. See likewise Suetonius, in 
Sant Cam 2 8 ‘ i 21. in Neron. c. 16. in Domitian. c. 4.7. These baskets of 
e The reyna Cumana et Putes 1 1 ca@rter ii valde expeter prov Ww afterwards converted into large pieces of gold and 
da t pe tium auter muititudine pene i nda Cicero ad | silv or plate, W 1 were mutnally given an i accepted, even 
\ t vi l wt . 


persons of the highest rank, (See Symmach. epist. iv. 55. ix, 
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el les, i R ne. But | ( lamour accused the de irness and searcity ot 
had imprudently aliena- | wine, a proclamation was issued, by the grave refor- 

) nee, of power, they er, toremind his subjects, that no man could reason- 
Cesars, il i vile and ably com] iin of thirst, since the aqueducts of Agrippa 

, ina v oe rations, | had introduced into the city so many coplous streams 
(wt t been con- | of pure ¢ salubrious water.* ‘This rigid sobriety 
num f slaves, and | was i ibly refaxed; and, although the generous 


early til of Ha- | design ¢ Aurelian! does not appear to have been ex- 
s, | ecuted in its full extent, the use of wine was allowed 

vie ft iniverse,! on very easy and liberal terms. The administration 
s. The | of the public cellars was de lewated toa magistrate of 

evity of | honourable rank; and a considerable part of the vin- 

t i gyptia tace of Campania was reserved for the fortunate in- 


ie Syrians, we he stupendous aqueducts, 80 justly Use of th ' 

oo % , under the « ted by the praises of Augustus lic baths 
R 4 elf, replenished the T’herma, or baths, which had 
part of the city, with impe- 
! vaths of Antoninus Caraealla, 
n, at stated hours, for the indiserimin- 


3 and the per ple, contained 
V : i ed ts of marble: and more than 
\ ‘ ed in the Dati of Diocle- 
The Con nartm ts were cover- 
‘ I s, that imitated the art of the 


: 1 of the « ( tf design, and the variety of 
\ tus, . The Egyptian granite was beautifully in- 
nuse the precious ere marble of Numidia; 
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I ri the The differe ¢ etw 1 
4 enc tlie j y 
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spired their clamours, and their applause, as often as | and authority, observes, that th 1umerable hab 
they were entertained with the hunting of wild beasts, | tions of the Roman people w have spread n- 
and the various modes of theatrical representation. | selves far beyond the narrow limits of the city; ar 


These representations in modern capitals may deserve | that the want of ground, which was probably « : 
to be considered as a pure and elegant school of taste, | tracted on every side by gardens and villas, sugvested 





9 St a 

and perhaps of virtue. jut the Tragic and Comic | the common, though in venient, practice of raisir 

Muse of the Romans, who St idom aspire d beyond the the house t Ll ¢ derable height i the r.) B 

imitation of Attic genius,3 had been almost totally si- | the loftiness of th buildings, which of consisted 

lent since the fall of the republic; and their place | of hasty work and insufficient materials, was the caus: 

was unworthily occupied by licentious farce, effemin- | of frequent and fata id ; and it was repeatedly 

ate music, and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes,*| enacted by Augustus, \ ; by Nero, that the 

who maintained their reputation from the age of Au-| height of priva é es within the walls of Rom 

gustus to the sixth century, expressed, without the | should not exceed 1 of se ty feet from 

of words; the various fables of the gods and heroes of | the ground? ILI. Juve ' ents, as it ild seem 
antiquity; and the perfection of their art, which some- | from | own expr , the of the y eT 
times disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, always | citizens, to whom | es t tary advice of 
excited the applause and wonder of the peo} ‘ \ if » the of Rom 

vast and magnificent theatres of Rome were filled by the " t] ittle wns of Italy 

three thousand female dancers, and by t thousand er ( dwe » at 2 | 


singers, with the masters of their 1 ective cho! : nl 











Such was the popu ir favour which they enjoyed, tha | ring. H t w fore noderately 
In a. time of scarcity, When ali Strangers we ished | de 3 » at f rt cp the 
from the city, the merit of contributing to the ic i é With | | ens; 
pleasures exempted hem froma law, which w st . L tii ly i e k i \ Cc! 1 int j 
Jy executed against the profess f the | ts.' | < “ : ee i a part 
Populousness of It is said, that the f is, ¢ Line ‘ f V , as 1 
Rome Elagabalus attempted t ver, f \ ( 1 of P . i ties, no se 
the quantity of spiders’ webs, the number { familie fy a Y 
habitants of Rome. A more rational th f : in t ter { ; ce te 
quiry might not have been undeser g of the attent tat i} Rome, ed er 
of the wisest princes, who could easily have ver , and t 
a question so important for the Rom covernment, | ¢ thre -two. I 
and so interesting to succeeding ages. ‘The 
and deaths of the citizens were duly gistered 3 7 
if any writer of antiquity had condesce: ! 
tion the annual amount, or the common ave ~% : 4 \ : \ tof! - 
might now produce som satisfactory ca s ( 3 e, 
which would destroy the extravagant ;¢ t I . tted 
. | 
critics, and perhaps confirm the modest | \ ler the tiles. 
conjectures of philosophers." I most di t if w ( . , Cl | 
: : 1 ; \ ‘ 
searches have collected only the following ci ( : P 
ces; which, sl t and imperfect V s 
tend in some degree to illustrate the q { . t 
populousness of ancient Rome. I. When the { 
of the empire was besieged by the G , 
of the walls was ac¢ y measure Aion | ott ) | 
the mathematician, who f It equ | 
miles.* It should t forgotten t ~ 
the city w most 1 f ( i] 
figure which is k t ( 
within any given « imference. IL. The ; ‘ B ! 
Vitruvius, who flourish: t August 5 
wh se evidence, on t Ss casi . has pet l wel 
apnear incredible, though t u these 
the ty « 
Sometimes indeed they cor 
_ Vestigia G 
Ausi deserere et cel are domestica tf ta is . 
Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285. and the lear 
note of Dacier, who might ve allowed the van 
Brutus and the Decius of 1} uvius t 
The Octavia, ascribed to « f the Ser remains 
favourable specimen of Roman traged 2 | 2 I 
r In the time of Quit nand P y wet was reduces ‘ ‘ ' et 
to the imperfect method of hiring a great r and ret } t iV d we 
to the company, whom he inv j that pu € See | ou. de ‘ \ s, ( f 
Oratoribus, c. 9. 1]. and Plin. I t vii i 
s See the Dialogue of Lucia ent ides é f 
17. edit. Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the i ne i ‘ 
of sporoges ; and it was required, that they s i be t N 
with almost every art and science Burette nthe M ires ¢ ext 
VA yactiiie dea Inser pt S tom j p o7, &c. is riy } is rt t 
history of the art of pantomits f i \ Roma A 
t Ammianus, |. xiv. c. ¢ He complains, with decent ind tion i thes ‘ r ‘ en 
that the streets of Rome were fill } \ f f ) ) 
might have given children to the state, but whe anly « } n § t v I M ! 
was to curl and dress their hair, and tari volu us gyris, dum I or certai 
exprimunt innumera simulacra, qu fea re bu theatrate I 2 
Lips us tom. lll. p 2 Magni Roma ] i . ° Mt 
Isaac Vossius, (Observat. \ 26 j is 
dreams of four, or eight, or fourteen mill < Rome M | « ' of 
Essays voi.1 » 40 ' wit! imira gom 
clam, betrays some secret dispos 1 to extenuate t sulou ‘ 
of ancient times f 
x Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. See Fabricius, B Gi tor yt) ) Lome 6. O ! 


ix. p. 40 Phil x ( ] 


Cuar. XXXI. THE 
skilful disposition of his merous forces, who impa- 
tiently watched the moment of an assault, Alaric 
c ympassed the walls, commanded the twelve principal 
1 all communication with the adjacent 
c aaey, and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the 
Tiber, from which the R surest and 


en- 
gates, Interce pte 


nans derived the 





most olentif | ipply of provisions. ‘The first emo- 
tions of the nobles, and of the pi . were those of 
surpris id indignation, that a vile barbarian should 
dare to insult the e ipit l of e world; but their arro- 
gance W soon humbled by misi ie; and their un- 
lv race, instead of being d ted acain a . 
manly rage, in ( peiIng@ dire ad against an ene 
my in arms, was mi ly exercised ona defenceless 
and innocent victim. Perhaps in the per on of Sere- 
na, - Romans might have respected the niece of 
Theodosius, the aunt, nay, even the ad pted mother, 
of — reigning emperor, but they bh ed the widow 
of Stilicho; and they listened with credulous passion 
to the tale of calumny, which accused her of main- 
talnit 1 secre na ¢ j L ¢ re ) ce With the 
Gothic invader Ac f wer y the same 
popular phrensy, t s wi requ r any ev- 
idence ot her p en { he 
d Si ly 1 tl 
inf ty ; ‘ e ' aoe + +! 
I I ( ot } 
j eity i ifor e city gradu \ 
| . — 
‘ i i . s u 
le l ‘ i ° Th d tty 
Jl {was reduced t 
o , ¢¢5 ' 
( I. : l Le price i 
( c ' é ; \ ? 
: le t 
pl i ( r \ we ) { 
P I 
( ihe p 
S | f | 
\ f = \ ( - 
R | ( ed, 1 ‘ the - 
( t. th event W re e- 
1 f \ t me 
B s rv «< t ine 
en | 11 é peo] 
the p ess of fam! L the e pal 
of ‘ t ‘| { bot 
W | ‘ t ‘ yment 
€ 1 lux y Ss t 
det ; and lavished their 
{ ( f to obtain the 
‘ which \\ ld for- 
ly } cle “ in ‘J | the most 
ep ‘ s th 
in \ } l 1 t ion 
Ww é ure fiercely « ed, by the 
T ‘ I \ 1 \ un 1, 
: . 
t I rate tne ft 
i S, I I ¢ 
‘ t f lict of t 
I { | wert ( l | i 
mot said e tast- 
ed the fir i ite l ' MM iny 
thousa ihe | vit of | xp! I hel 
houses, or in the eets, for want of sustenance; and 
S the p epuichres without the walis were tn the 
power of the enemy, the stench, which arose from so 
r m \ utrid id ) ied « r es, Ine- 
fect t iir; and the miseries of fam- 
ine W es ( bed t »\ e ¢ t ion ot 
L pe ential diseus 7 { dy and 
\ Piss H , family, 
I I Byz 99, 
\ c V em 
im } et re 
| uter at J I tom 
p. Wl I mestan s the s 
of Jeru Pa I latter n kK ¢ 
the Henr i j Henri IV (7—8 i 
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effectual relief, which were repeatedly transmitted 
from the court of Ravenna, supported, for some time, 
the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length 
the despair of any human aid tempted them to accept 
the offers of a preternatural deliverance. Pompeianus, 
prefect of the city, had been persuaded, 
by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan 
diviners, that, by the mysterious force of spe sls and 
crifices, they could extract the lightning from the 
clouds, and point those celestial fires against the camp 
of the barbarians." The important secret was com- 
municated to Innocent, the bishop of Rome; and the 
of St. Peter is accused, pe thaps without 
foundation, of preferring the safety of the republic to 
the rigid severity of the christian worship. But when 
the question was agitated in the senate, when it was 
proposed as an essential condition, that those sacrifices 
should be performed in the capitol, by the authority, 
and in the presence, of the magistrates; the majority 
of that respectable < issembly, appre shensive either of 


Superstition. 


successor 


the Divine or of the imperi ul displeasure, refused to 

in an act, which appeared almost equivalent to 
publie restoration of paganism.’ 

The last resource of the Romans was Alaric accepts a 


ransom d raises 





in 1 clemency, or at least in the MO= the gi 
le , of the king of the Goths. The A.D. 409. 
ite, who in this emergency assumed the supreme 
powers of government, appoin ted two ambassa — to 
negot » with theenemy. This important trust was 
delegated to Basilius, a senator, of Spanish extraction, 
ind already conspicuous in the administration of prov- 
inces; and to John, the first tribune of the notaries, 
who was peculiarly qualified, by his dexterity in bus- 


iness, as well as by his former intimacy with the Gothic 
When they were introduced into his presence, 


they de 1, perhaps ina more lofty style than be- 
came their abject condition, that the Romans were 

lved to maintain their dignity, either in peace or 
war; and that, if Alarie refused them a fair and hon- 





n, he might sound his trumpets, and 
battle te an innumerable pe oe , exer- 
id animated by des spair. ‘“* The thicker 
ay, the easier it is mowé d,” was thee salad reply 
if the barbarian; and this rustic metaphor was accom- 
by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of 
mpt for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, 
enervated by luxury be fore they were emaciated hy 
He then condeseended to fix the ransom, 

he would accept as the price of his retreat from 
Ron a 1 the gold and silver in the city, 


sof R 





it were ts property of the state, or of indivi- 

: the rich and precious movables ; and ad/ the 

Ss Vv ) could prove the ir title t »the name of barba- 

‘| ministers of the senate, presumed to ask 

in a modest and suppliant tone, * If such, O king ! are 

\ rd ands, what do you intend to leave us?” 
j lie | hoe “h chit . Tl 

i > Teplied the haughty conqueror. 1e€y 


led, and be fore they retired, a short 


retired. Yet 








sion of arms was granted, which allowed some 
e for a more temperate negociation. The stern fea- 
;s of Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; he abated 
h of the rigour of his terms; and at Jength con- 
2.08 lv. p. 255, 356.) speaks of these ceremonies, like a 
Greek ur iainted with the national superstition of Rome and 
ruscany. I suspect, that they consisted of two parts, the secret, and 
the pu t former were probably an imitation of the arts and 
spells, by which Numa had drawn down Jupiter and his thunder on 
Mount Ave 
——— Quid agant laqueis, que carmina dicant, 
(Luaque trahant superis sedibus arte Jovem 
s hom nm 
rhea or shields of Mars, the pignora Imperii, which were 
solemn procession on the calends of March, derived their 
origin m this mysterious event. (Ovid. Fast. iii.259—398.) Itwas 
pro y designed to revive this ancient festival, which had been 
suppressed by Theodosius. In that case, we recover a chronological 
te (Mar the Ist, A. D. 409.) which has not hitherto been ob- 
ed 
Sozomen (I. ix. 6.) insinuates, that the experiment was actually, 
gh unsu ssfully, made ; but he does not mention the name of 
Inn t; and Tillemont (Mem. Eecles. tom. x. 645.) is determined 
eve, that a pope could be guilty of such impious conde- 
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sented to rais the siege, on th ivinent ¢ f 
five th 


ol siive 


immediate p 
12and nda ld thirt th na ind 

jusand pounds of id, of thirty thousand pounds 
r, of four thousand rol of silk, of three thou- 
sand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand 
pounds weight of pepper.* But the public treasi 
exhausted ; rents of the 


Italy and the provinces, were intercepted by 
; the gold and wems had 
famine, for vilest 


sti | concealed by the ¢ 


ry was 


' 
annual creat estates in 


the 
the cals Iti- 





bee nh ¢ xchange d 


tiie 


} 
i)- 


the sustenance 5 


secret wealth were 
avarice; and some remains of consecrated 
the ily resource that could avert 
impending ruin of the As soon as 
had satisfied the demands of 
were restored, in ure, to the 

peace and plenty. Several-of the rates were cauttously 
the provisi 


adjacent intry, was no longer obstructed by 


stinacy of 
spoils afford the 
k mans 

Alaric, they 
enjoyme nt of 


c1ly. the 


rapack us 


some meas 
' }. " 

opened ; ns trom the 

the 


the Goths; the citizens resorted in crowds to the free 


importat 


market, which was held during three days in the - 
urbS; and while th m hants, W ) ndertook 1 
g I trade, made a siderable profit, the ft 
~ i th ci W 5 St ] b the i 
Taz sW iv ae} da in the publi ° 
\ 0 ies. A re re I ine, Tt ld 
nave 1 GX] { I i | th ( l of 
Alaric ; and the wi ria ed hist rd f 
the faith of t i | Ls y with wh i | 
chastised L] S ts $s, whol insulted 
some Roman citizens on th | to Ostia. His army, 
enriched by the « ! pull of the capital, wily 
advanced int itful provine e's Vy 
Wii ] sed s sn l Winte ] 
and t G llc §S yer refu f f 
+ j I ‘ \ ‘ thel ch i 
blred, f il i their great leliv- 
erer, t ( the in es i i j ‘ ot the 
‘ t it Ab { sam 1 ie, eceived a 
rein! f t it G 1 Huns, 
‘ \ yrothe { wife, h ‘ iduct- 
é ) I m t D k f the 
l Tiber, and who had « eir 
\ i : r ithes erior 
A vil f “ 
i } r 1 1d 
i t i | 1 - 
Italy need w 
I ) nam l \ 
} ‘ fourte cr 
V t . i 
\ 
( jue 
R , Wi t t f 
of rD t of 
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Sst't \ 1 ° ‘ 
1 } cn al 
I ae 1 ais é g 
ters of H i t eG 3 
‘ ed. that re to be lores 
friend of pt eR . Three se 
‘ his ear t re f wer! imbas S t 
( tof Rave i, t ! ne ¢ Loe I tas 
1 the con i f t treaty; and the p | 
\ 1 he more « urly cpre ed ring the « rse of 
t ie clatior col y Inspire a doubt of his sin- 
( - ( mi eem 1 iat to the ‘ 
. | N l I 
| } 
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b irba lan still 


master-vent ral of the 


his fortune. nk of 
stipu- 
he 
im, and Vene- 
h would have 
communication 


aspired to the 1 
west; he 
f corn and money; and 
provinces of Dalmatia, Nori 
tia, for the seat of his new kingd 
the imp rtant 
and the Danube. If modest terms should 
ye rejected, Alaric showed a disposition to relinquis! 


i 
his 


armies of the 


lated an annual subsidy « 


chose the 


ym, whi 
; | 


commanded 
Italy 


between 
these 


i 
IU, 


of Noricum, an exhausted 
impoverished c perpetually exposed to the in- 
roads of the barbarians of Germany." But hopes 
of peace were disappointed by the weak obstinacy or 
interested views, of the minister Olympius. Without 
to the salut senate, 


and even to content himself 


} 
Milla 


Wwitn the p session 


pect ll y ¢ 
and 
untry, 


the 


listening ary remonstrances of the 





he dismissed their ambassadors under the conduct of a 
military escort too numerous for a retinue of honour, and 
t feeble tf in army ol defence. Six thousand Dal- 
I flower of the imperial legions, were order- 
ed to m ty n | V na to Rome, th igh an open 
country, which w pied by the formidable myri- 
is ol parva;»ri . ‘| rie brave le ri iaries, encome- 
passed 1 be ed, ! eto! terial folly; 
their general, \ » With an hundred lers, escaped 
i the field I tlhe 3 1 one of tl m Ss idors, 
( ( ) r claim the protes i of law of 
Lions, W to } cl 5 { 1rees i Wl i 
som of thirty t d pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, 
st for { t of im) stility, 
I l \ 3] ils of peace ; | 
d emb a Ror e, whi lerived 
( 1 ¢ y f a the ‘ f Innocent, 
I the « ° I l e ¢ | ers olt 
i V d ien I I i¢ 
() nt S oht ed in- 
the t rese met I | e.W ) I 
i him as the aut ft 
ie « hut power was ul Ll by 
t secret 1 f t lace. The f ite eu- 
n ns tu 1? V nt f Hi Or ~ ind the 
empire, t ' prefect; an unworthy 
va tone, by the t of personal 
tt iment, f the ¢ : id miustortunes of hi - 
t I ex escape of the guilty Olym- 
I situd ott ( 
ey ‘ re 
I et a St at ‘ 
: f I ! CApPire t 
i - \ é 
t) te 


3 y 
t \ 
t e rel 
é e¢ I 
‘ t | ey ‘ I 
t 1 hk (; f ne 
Lhe ( ie ‘ i importan tation to 
‘ \ mot l,of n r-gveneral 
fT) ‘ . Pant : NX } | Rhetia, seemed 
t , i { the republic. From 
, lw were soon habitu- 
( 
I 
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exercise, ane 


sity often s 


ated to severe 
his priv te 


were denied by th 
Ravenna. The v 


ovener 
avarice, 


Gennerid, rormidavple 


ur ol 





adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of th 
Illvrian frontier; and his vigilant care assisted tl 
empire with a reinforcement of ten th Hun 
who rived on the « ine f Italy. atte 1 \ uct 
1 conVOY of provis S ind such | numerous t In of 
eep and oxen, ni t have been fficient, not 
( y for the march of ny t for tl settlement 


I 
by th 


r ruption irchy y ' e pr fect 
Jovius, the gua! rose furious mutiny and demand- 
ed the heads of two general | of the two princi- 
pal « inuchs. The generals, unde erfidious promise 
of safety, were sent o1 y-| 1, and privat lv exe- 
( : while the f j ft the « chs procure 1 them 
i mul ecu x Milan d Cor le 
Kuseblus t ‘ | ian All h, sue- 
ceeded to the « i f ‘ imb the 
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Yet such was 
iffected 


Ay 


defence, to the resentment of Alaric. 
the moderation which he still preserved, or 
that, as he moved with his army along the Flaminian 
way, he 0 the bish¢ ps of the 


successively despatched € 
ffers of peace, and to 
I 


towns of Italy to reiterate his « 
conjure the emperor, that he would save the city and 
its inhabitants from hostile fire, and the sv | of the 


These impeé ndit g Ca 





al idl ] 1wiues W f l = 
ever av 1, not leed by the wisdom of H« lus, 
but by the prudence or humanity of the Gothic king; 
Ww iployed a milder, though not less effectual, 
ni 1 of conquest. Instead of assaulting the capital, 





-cessively directed his efforts against the Port of 
Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupend works 
of Roman magnificence.t The ac eh the 


pre carious subsistence of the rally 


tidents to W 
ntint 


city wase ex- 


posed ina winter navigation, and an open road, had 
suggested to the genius of the first Cesar the useful 
design, which was executed under the reign of Clau- 
dius. The artificial moles, which formed the narrow 


‘ed far into the sea, and firmly repelled 


t vessels secure- 
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The gat of the city were throv 
Attalus is created gates it 
emperor by the open, and the new emperor of the Ro-|\ 











Goths and Ro mans, encompass i on r ware. aid 
maus, — 

the Gothic arms, was c ucted, i i 
multuous procession, to the palace of August ! I ‘ 
Trajan. After he had distributed the civi - 
ry dignities among his favourites lf ve \ \ 
lus convened an assembly ed by 
in a formal and florid sp Lf t 
tion of restoring the n lic f 
uniting to the empire th ry t 
east, which had onee ac] y 
of Rome. Such extrava promi ins \ ( 
reasonable citizen with a just contempt for the charae- | afl 
ter of an unwarlike usurper; whose el! I s 
deepest and most ignominious wound 
public had yet sustained from tl 
barbarians. But the populace, wi 1e1r 1 vit \ 
applauded the change of masters. The public dis 


tent was favourable to the rival of Ho: Is; and the e, 


sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expect- d 
ed some degree of countenance, or at least of - 

tion, from a prince, who, in | itive ¢ ntry i 

had been educated in the pagan suy 

had since received the s ment of b 

hands of an Arian bis] p- ‘I fi 

reign of Attalus were fair and prospe1 of 

of confidence was sent with a! considerabl I 


tr ops to secure the ob lence { Afri - I ( 
part of Italy bmitted to t terror of 1 G 
powers ; and th the city of Bol 





orous and effectual resistance, 1 rye f f J ; ! 
dissatisfied perhaps with the abs« f H I 
accept l, with | 1 lamat s, tne ¢ i t 
Roman senate. At the head of a formi 
Alarie conducted his yal tive 
of Ravenna; and a s mn emb 
ri pref 
l int ry i t 
‘ t of ‘ 
pomp, | ( 
t it y 
rc i Ol | > 
f Italy the 
? i 5 We 
aisda . the I 
sulting clem« cy ot \ who ¢ 
promise, that, if H ius v 1 i 
purple, he should | 1 to |] 
of his life in th peacetul exile of some 
So despe rate indes | it I t mn of the ‘| 
The di sius a ear, 
quaint lv h his s ( i res 
and Valens, his minist l 
trust, infamously des ! 
benefact ind devote 
to the service of his more f ; \ 
by such examples of st i 
bled at th pp cl i ¢ 
cot every me eng He d { ( 
who might lurk in his « ; 
nboer 5 l hip iy ré 
Ravenna, to tr s tl ( i 1 
dominions of his infant nephew, the « 
east 
| But there 7s a Provi ( 
Ry A ] st was the opin of the ! 
A.D. 410. — Procopius”) that watch i 
V i t ‘Ss 
tha I st sf | 
vis f Zos ! 
empe 
» He ried his 
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folly of thee tof Ravenna was expiated, a third time, | without distinction of age, or rank, or even of sect, 
by the calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths,| had the good fortune to escape to the secure and 
who no moer dissem d his appetite for } lunder | hi 3] itable Sanctuary « f the Vatican. The learned 
and enge, appeared s under the walls of| work, concerning the City of Ged, was professedly 
the capital; and the trex senate, without any | composed by St. Augustin, to justify the ways of 

nee in the destruction of the Roman greatness. 
delay the 1 f their ry. But they were unable’ He celebrates, with peculiar satisfaction, this memora- 


to cuard nst t t conspiracy of their’ slaves | ble triumph of Christ; and insults his adversaries, by 
from birth or interest, were | challenging them to produce some similar example of 
attached to the ¢ Tt my. At the hour of |a town taken by storm, in which the fabulous gods of 
1 antiquity had been able to protect either themselves or 

‘ } t } halons y toe h 

the 3 ry the tremendous | their deluded votaries. 
nd of the Got t et. Eleven hundred and In the sack of Rome, some rare and pj 


‘ hs + y . d, vie 
hope t i, prepared, ae era esistance, to; Provide 


: lage and fire 
sixty-thre year {ter t foundation of Rome, the | extraordinary examples of barbarian vir- of Rome 
lmpe il ently, Which f S ed and civilized socone-. tus h d been deservedly applauded. But the holy pre- 
ide le a part of m Iw delivered to the licen- | cincts of the Vatican, and the apé stolic churches could 


tious fury of the trib f Germany d Scythia.' receive but a very small proportion of the Roman peo- 
It The proelan f Alaric, v i he | ple: many thousand warriors, more especially of the 
G forced ent e into a van hed Huns, who served under the standard of Alaric, were 
: city, discovered, ever, e re | strangers to the name, or at least tothe faith, of Christ ; 
f vs of humanity an He encourage and we may suspect, without any breach of charity or 
} t boldly 1 ze 1 f is of valour, < candour, that, in the hour of savage licence, when every 


to ¢ ves with t fa we \ passion was inflamed, and every restraint was removed, 
ei e€ peo] : Line ¢ l em, at same the precepts of the gospel seldom influenced the behav- 
pare the lives ol y citizens, and 1 of the Gothic christians. The writers, the best dis- 

t 1 ( | f 1 tles, St. Peter and posed to exaggerate their clemency, have freely con- 

St. Paul, holy 1 inv t ies. A fessed, that a cruel slaughter was made of the Ro- 
the horre f ; ! { : veral of the chris- | mans;' and that the streets of the city were filled with 
Goths display t ve 1 recent conver- | dead bedies, which remained without burial during the 

ce i Ul ncomn mm piety i neral consternation. The despair of the citizens was 


ni lated, perl ( ed, by the: metimes converted into fury; and whenever the 

ti &zW ( rbarl med tbarians were provoked by opposition, they @xtended 
massacre to the feeble, the innocent, 
he helpless. The private revenge of forty thousand 
vice ‘ 7 vas 1 ed | y I of the pow- slaves was exercised without pity or remorse ; and 


e city t af dw «| the promiscuous 















! 
. ae ' ; . 
é G . ne tely gif rh in| the ignomi: s lashes which they had formerly receiv- 
ein : ‘ posses- ed, wi vashed away in the blood of the guilty, or 
: ‘ ; with v i x , families. The matrons and virgins of Rome 
} 1 i4 | . 
( t t l I Vy plat we exposed to Injurles more dreadtul, in the appre- 
L Uh f . nd t I ( 3Wv he ension f chastity, than death itself; and the ecclesi- 
a 1 y wonder! | historian has selected an example of female vir- 
é iratfon of future ages.* A Roman lady, 
ie fol-| of singular beauty and orthodox faith, had excited the 
conse- | j tient desires of a young Goth, who according to 
( te \ St. | r 1 I racious remark of Sozom«e nN, was attached te the 
f Arian heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, 
\ ( ‘ I I \ 3W i, and with the anger of a lover, 
I ] I : i ( : Vy \ 1 her neck. The bleeding heroine still 
v t t I Ll 1 tot ve his resentment, and repel his love, 
1 . ’ 
lesisted from his unavailing efforts, 
Alaric, t spectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the Vat- 
( ted. ( . 1 cave xX pieces i @ ld to the cuards of the 
h, condition that they should restore her invi- 
| { tl husband uch instances of 
t ‘ - ¢ ind generosity were not extremely common. 
ent ( T ls ( tisfied their sensual appetites 
. ( er the inclination, or the duties, 
ale captives: and a nice question of casu- 
, : ; , 
( | ( \ ly agitated, Whether those tender vic- 
ed t ' had inflexibly re sed their consent to the 
with | vi \ 1 they sustained d lost, by their mis- 
f ' S Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, Li. ec. 1—6. He particularly ap- 
> peals t e examples of Tre Syr se, and Tarentum, 
i. p. 121 itr yam) has applied to the sack of 
noe . © * g 
Quis idem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 
Explicet, &« 
Procopius i 2 pos vely atirn that great numbers were 
( e Goths Au at le Civ Dei l. icc. 12, 13.) offers 
I Y t the of those whose hodies (mu/ta P 
remaine anta st unburied. Baronius, from t dif. 
ferer f e fat : s thrown some light on the sack of 
Rom Ant Eecies. A. D. 41 No. I 14. 
Sozomen, |. ix. c. 10 Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. e. 17.) inti 
t t me virgins or mat sact y killed themse!ves to es 
¢ ( t Il thou ‘ s their spirit, he is | , by 
\ ! f t i Is r { 3 olog to condemn their rash ft sumption Perhs s the good 
ev Chr ( é to of Hippo was too easy in the belief, as well as too rigid in the 
co of fer eroisin rhe twenty maidens (if 
Ac t Isid \ to sa they ever existed) who threw themselves into the Elbe, when Mag 
waged war witht I t with t t € 3 rwas take y storm, have been multiplied to the number of 
the of the se ty I lred. See Harte’s History of Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i. 
al I 1 been ascri not it to 4 
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fortune, the glorious crown of virginity.! There were | Whatever might be the numbers, of Captives and{ 
other losses indeed of a more substantial kind, and | equestrian or plebeian rank, who perish- g ; 
more general concern. It cannot be presumed, that|ed in the massacre of Rome, it is confid ntly affirmed, 
all the barbarians were at all times capable of perpe-| that only one senator lost his life by the sword of the 
trating such amorous outrages; and the wantof youth,| enemy.’ But it was not easy to compute the multi- 
or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part of the | tudes, who from an honourable station, and a pros- 
Roman women from the danger of arape. But avarice | perous fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserabl 
is an insatiate and universal passion ; since the enjoy-| condition of captive nd exiles. As the | ins 
ment of almost every object that can afford pleasure | had mo ct for money than fo ves, they 
to the different tastes and tem pe rs of mankind may be | fixed, at a mode te price, the redemption of their indig- 
procured by the Pp ssession of wealth. Io the pi re | nant } > and the som was olte D 1 by the 
of Rome, a just preference Was given to gold | jew-| beney ( their frie , or the charity of strat 
els, which contain the greatest value in the smallest rs." ‘The captives, who were reg y sold, either 
compass and weight; but after these portable riches |in open n cet, or by private contract, w d have 
had been removed by the more diligent robbers, the | | \ ined their native eedom, which it was 
palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid | imp ) t 1 citizen to lose, or to alienate.’ But 
and costly furniture. ‘The sideboards of massy plat it 1 n discovered. that the vindication of theit 
and the variegated wardrobes f silk and | ile, were | | t f rt ves; and that t 
irregularly piled in the waggons, that always followed G : ess they w tempted to sell, might be - 
the march of a Gothic army. ‘The most exquisite | vok tor , then s the vi - 
works of art were roughly handled, wantonly des-| ris] ce had bee eady qualified by wl 


troyed : many a statue was melted for th ke of tl t 1. that the he obliced to serve the 
precious materials ; ind many a vase, 1 livis } le t \ , till they had « red 
of the sp il, was shivered into f ts t! 1 ke by t I t e | { r redem! : 7 
of a battle-axe. The a quisition of riche served only t \\ l l I el 

to stimulate the avarice of tl ! ; ns, \ { into J ; ‘ 

who proceeded, by threats, by blows, yt : hted | ~ f 

to force from their prisoners the conf f } rs j 7 the Rome 
treasure.™ Visible splendour | expense wer ! 1 the } to t ‘ 

as a proof of a p ntiful fortu the ap f t , the most dist \"\ 
poverty Was imputed to a p ious dis} : Got ys] 

and the obstinacy of some mist who ¢ the ‘ t Cam I" 

most cruel torments before they w | t l i » SC] y 

secret object of their affection, w i 1 . \ 
happy wretches, who expired rt : e- : at e f I 
fusing to reveal their imag y tre 7 te ‘ ; 5 ed in 
fices of Re me, th u rh the a ‘ t . } . i i 


exaggerated, received some ury f es, f es | ed 


searcely consume the « m $ beam $ j . ! v e i 
and that the stre rth of man wa 

the foundations of ancient structures. & 
possibly be concealed in his de 
wrath of heaven supplied the imperfect i stile | 4.4 «1 ' ' 
rage; and that the proud forum of Rome, decorat 
with the statues of so many god | heroes, w 


le velled in the dust by the st n I y 


not be any crime, where there » t. hea > ‘ 
solum quod : 


corpore alicno perpetra i tale fact t, et \ ‘ ( | 





tentam constantissimo ) ti r ( | | sé t whe ah t I 
men incutit, ne credatur ft icuni on tie etiat re re t ' 
feri fortasse sine ca J v I i potu i he } 
makes some cur s dis 1 3 moral and | al vie ( ' 
ginity. ] 

Marcella, a Roman lad equ vy respectabl 


ge, and her piety, was t I , ' 


elly whipped, cesam fust s flag j & Jero ‘ I 


ad Principiam. See Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 1. i. « { rhe n , ‘ 

Sacco di Roma, p. 20e ves an idea of the various methods 

turing prisoners for gold ' ; 
n The historian Sallust, who usefully practised the vices w 

has so eloquently censured, employed the ander of Nu 4 

adorn his palace and g son t Quir ie dena eae ; : . 

the house stood is now marked 

rated only by a strect from the baths of Diocletian, and not far d I ( Ss ' { 

tant from the Salarian gate. See Nar Roma A ca, p. 192, 19 x P 

the great Plan of Modern R 

The expressions of Pro s ere distil . 

fell. Vandal. Li. c. 2 rhe Chre of Mar ine ; 2 


‘ 
a 


trongly, partem urbis Rom emavit and 


ne - 


and exaggerated idea Bar us has composed a part r erta 

tion (see tom. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Grev.) to prove that t r 

Rome were not subverted by the Goths and V¢ ' 
p Orosius, |. ii.c. 19. p. 143. He speaks as if le disapproved ai/ | and sack of K 
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the death of her husband, the most powerful.subject 
of Rome, she had remained at the head of the Anician 
family, and successively supplied, from her private 
fortune, the expense of the consulships of her three 

ys. When the city was besieged and taken by the 
Goths, Proba, supported, with christian resignation, 
the loss of immer 


se ri 


‘hes, embarked in a small 


Id 


ves- 
sel. from whence she behe sea, the flames of her 
fled with her daughter Leta, and 
vir Demetrias, 
ent profusion with 
the fruits, or the price, 
of her estates, c to alleviate the misfortunes 
of exile and captivity. But even the family of Proba 
herself was not exempt from the rapaci 


burning palace, and 
her gran l-daughter, the celebrated 
to the coast of Africa, 


matron 


win 
The benevol 
aistributed 


which the 


tat 


ntributed 


us oppression 


of count Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial 
prostitution, the noblest maidens of Rome, to the lust 
or avarice of the S in merchants The Italian fugi- 
tives were dispersed through t province , along the 
coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople and 
I em; and the village of Bethlem, the solitary 
ré St. Je n and his female converts, was 
( \ W 1 1 tri 3 be roars of ¢ seX, and 
eV e, who ¢ the public compassion by th 
ré t f th past fortune. his awful catas- 
trophe of Rome filled the astonished empire with grief 
So interesting a ist of greatness and 
r l, ¢ the f d cred y of the pe ypli to de- 
plore, and even t eXaggerat the afflictions of the 
q en cities. 7 ( who ip} ied to recent 
‘ the fty metaph f oriental prophecy, were 
netimes tempted tf ( i} 1 the destruct n ot the 
the ft ( 
z x | m vat 1 str 
| 
prop ae ne a res 
( \ 14 y fy ‘ ‘ 7 pres 
hat was made I re, th I f 
le | 5 n Ve t i ed ) 
‘ t that 1 R i f ret d mor 
‘ injury l G 3 iad now sus- 
t i from the Gott xg age? Th 
ex ice of ¢ é ed | terity 
| luce an i el ; 1 
1 Wit! the sa- 
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tled state of society, with the polished vices that 
spring from the abuse of art and luxury; and the 
loose adventurers, who had violated every prejudice of 
patriotism and superstition to assault the palace of the 
Roman pontiff, must deserve to be considered as the 
most profligate of the Italians. At the same era, the 
Spaniards were the terror both of the old and of the 
new world: but theif high-spirited valour was dis- 
graced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and unre- 
lenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the pursuit of fame 
and riches, they had improved, by repeated practice, 
the most exquisite and effectual method of torturing 
their prisoners: many of the Castilians, who pillaged 
Rome, were familiars of the holy inquisition; and 
some volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from 
the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less cor- 
rupt than the Italians, less cruel than the Spaniards; 
rustic, or even savage, aspect of those T'ra- 
montane warriors, often disguised a simple and mer- 
ciful disposition. But they had imbibed, in the first 
fervour of the reformation, the spirit, as well as the 
principles, of Luther. It was their favourite amuse- 
ment to insult, or destroy, the consecrated objects of 
catholic superstition ; they indulged, without pity or 
devout hatred against the clergy of every 
di nand degree, who form so considerable 
a part of the inhabitants of modern Rome; and their 
fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of anti- 
christ, to purify, with blood and fire, the abominations 
of the spiritual Babylon.' 
The retreat of the 


ind the 


remorse, a 
lor 


minati 


> . +1 . 
victorious Goths, : 
Alarieevacuatcs 


who evacuated Rome on the sixth day,° Rome. and rav- 
i it be the result of prudence ; but it ages Italy. 


was notsurely A. D. 419 


the effect of fear.4 At the Aug. 29. 


rmy, encumbered with rich 
d weighty spoils, their intrepid leader advanced 
ng the Appian way into the southern provinces of 
Italy, dest: ying whatever dared to oppose his pas- 
} contenting himself with the plunder of the 


sage, and 


nead of an 


inres g country. The fate of Capua, the proud and 
luxuri metropolis of Campania, and which was re- 
spected, even in its decay, as the eighth city of the 


re. is buried in oblivion; whilst the adjacent 
la has been illustrated on this occasion, by 


ty of Paulmus,’ who was successively a 
c il, amonk, and a bishop. At the age of forty, he 
ré ced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, of so- 
ciety 1 literature, to embrace a life of solitude and 


ud applause of the cle rgy encou- 


1 him to despise the reproaches of his worldly 
trie Ss, wl ‘ribed this de sperate act to some dis- 
f the mind or body.® An early and passionate 
t determined him to fix his humble dwelling 
e of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous 
tomb of St. Felix, which the publie devotion had 
ilready r nded with five large and populous 
ch es. The remains of his fortune and of his un- 
. t of Luther, the ¢ t of te on enthusiasm. 
bed. (Bossuet. Hist. des Variations des Retisre 
t i ‘ é (Seck r 
] N .120.a 
( 8 Lp 575 isserts. t} 
l la 8 is sily re j 
« 4 ps ‘ 
10.) pretends, with any colour of truth or 
‘ fi tl report, that armnies he € ern 
r to attack him. 
sonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233. edit. Toll. The luxury of 
1 had formerly surpassed that of Sybaris itself. See Atheneus 
sophist. |. p Js. edit. Casaubon, 
; efore the foundation of Rome, (about 800 befor 
~ Tuscans Capua and Nola, at the stan 
Ss } er; but the latter of two ies 
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derstanding were dedicated to the service f the glo-| length, and, in the narrowest pas . about one mi 
rious martyr; whose praise, on the day of his festival,|and a half broad; and the fal us monsters of t 
Paulinus never failed to celebrate by a solemn hymn ; | deep, th« cks of Scylia, d the whirl] lof Ch 


and in whose name he erected asixth church, of superior | rybdis, could terrify none but the n timid and ut 
elegance and beauty, which was decorated with many | skilful 1 ; ee he first division 
curious pictures, from the history of the Old d New ( ‘ ced, a tempest aros« 
Testament. Such assiduous zeal s red the f r of 1 sunk, or ; y of the 1 pol 
the saint. or at least of the peo} : 1, af courag \ 3 v the t ! i " | 
years’ retirem«¢ nt, the Roman consul w ‘ ip to/ nu ; andt \ defeated by 1 pre 
accept the bishopric of Nola, a few months be ( tu Alaric, w xed, af ti 
city was invested by the Goths. During the s ; , the f term of his ests. The ferocior 
some religious persons were satisfied that they had} ch f the barbarian as di played, i e { 
seen, either in dreams or visions, the divine f i of al of ero, W e valour, and fort , they cel 
their tutelar patron ; yetitsoon appeared by the event, | brated with mournful use. Byt ir of 
that Felix wanted power, or inclination, to pres e the V ultitude, for y ted rse « 
flock, of which he had formerly been th e} rd. b ! t | 
Nola was not saved fi m the general devast > an Lo ¢ i fie ' sep . ed witn tf 
the captive bishop was protected only by the ge plendid , phies, of R ; c 
opinion of his innocence and pov ; \ ve four } . “ 
years elapsed from the successful invasi f Italy by ( . ; 
the arms of Alaric, to the volur \ etreat tl A | : l 
Goths under the « duct of his suc sor A 1 5 

il f ( dur y one wi I \ 

I t With { roi ov t i 

G t! opi 1 of t ; 
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wanting to palliate, or justify, the violence of the 
Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they attacked, 
might perhaps be considered as ina state of rebellion 
against the government of Honorius: the articles of 
the treaty, or the secret instructions of the court, might 
sometimes be alleged in favour of the seeming usur- 
pations of Adolphus; and the guilt of any irrégular, 
unsuccessful act of hostility, might al w: iys ibe imputed, 
with an appearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit 
of a barbarian host, impatient of peace or discipline. 
The luxury of Italy had been less effectual to soften 
the te mper, than to relax the c urage, of the Goths; 
and they had imbibed the vices, without imitating the 
arts and institutions, of civilized society. 





cits The professions of Adoly phus were 
with Placidia, probably sincere, and his att sehenont to 
A. D. 414 the cause of the re iblie was secured 
by the ascendant which a Roman princess had acqulr- 
ed over the heart and understa ng of the barbarian 
king. Placidia,* th laughter of the great Theodo- 
sius, and of Galla, bis second wife, had received a 
royal education in the pala EC ntinople; but 
the event story of her life is connected with the 
revolutions which agitated the westert emptre under 
the reig of her brother Hi orl e W hen Rome w S 
first invested by the ns of Alaric, Placidia, who was 
then about twenty ve of , resided in the city; 
nd her ready to the ce of her cousin Sere- 
na } 1 cruel 1 ungrateful appeara ice, which, ac- 
cording t ( imsta es t the ction, may é 
1ocravate ex ed, | 1e consideration of her 
tender age.‘ The victorious b rians detained, either 
as a hostag : captive,* the sister of Honorius; 
but, while s was exp 1 to t disgrace of follow- 
i I i Italy the motions of a G ic camp, she ex- 
perienced, however, a decent and respectful treatment 
he i ty of J 1 3, wh LS¢ the beauty 
of Placidi lay pr be ¢ terbalanced by 
slience expressive ile e, f her fla ers ve 
the ( r of her birth, t b 1 of 7) h, the 
elegal ol I ers, a id the ae Ss 1 l t n 
white I ( f d to employ é L cit » 10 
press 1 the mind of Ad Ipt d the G | 
king aspired to call his f the ver of the emper 
The mi ters of Honor rejected with disdain 
propos f ar lance SO injurious to every sentiment 
of Roman pride; and repeatedly urged the restitution 
of Placidia, as an indispensable condition of the treaty 
of peace. But the daughter of Theodosius submitted, 
wit it 7 tance, t the ae es of theec iqueror, a 
y 1 V t ] \ \ to Alaric In 
iott yi t I \ t 1 in the more at- 
ictive qu ties i @ ce and pb tv. The narriage 
ol Adolph 3 na P icidia* was ¢ nmated be fore 
the Goths retired from Italy, and the solemn, perhaps 
the anniver a y of their nuptials w fterwards 
celebrated in the hot f Ine s, one of the most 
illustrious citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. The bride, 
attired and adorned like a Ron empress, was placed 
on a throne of state; and the ki e Goths. who 
assume a on this occasion, t! t I l ibit, contented 
himself wit ess hon t t by her side. T 
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nuptial gift, which, according to the custom of his 
nation,’ was offered to Placidia, consisted of the rare 
and magnificent spoils of her country. Fifty beauti- 
ful youths, in silken robes, carried a basin in each 
hand ; and one of these basins was filled with pieces 
of gold, the other with precious stones of an inestima- 
ble value. Attalus, so long the sport of fortune, and 
of the Goths, was appointe xd to lead the chorus of the 
hymeneal song; and the degraded emperor might 
aspire to the praise of a skilful musician. ‘The barba- 
rians enjoyed the insolence of their triumph; and the 
provincials rejoiced in this alliance, which tempered, 
by the mild influence of love and reason, the fierce 
spirit of their Gothic lord. 

The hundred basins of gold and gems, _ The Gothic 
presented to Placidia at her nuptial treasures. 
feast, formed an ineconsiderable portion of the Gothic 
treasures; of which some extraordinary specimens 
may be selected from the history of the successors of 
Adolphus. “Many curious and costly ornaments of 
pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found in their 
palace of Narbonne, when it was pillaged, in the sixth 
century, by the Franks: sixty cups, or chalices; fif- 
n patens, or plates, for the use of the communion; 

ty boxes or cases, to hold the books of the gos- 
pels: this consecrated wealth* was distributed by the 
son of Clovis among the churches of his dominions, 
and his pious liberality seems to upbraid some former 
sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, with more 
security of conscience, the famous missorium, or great 
dish for the service of the table, of massy gold, of the 
weight of five hundred pounds, and of far superior 
value, from the precious stones, the exquisite work- 
manship, and the tradition that it had been presented, 
by Altius the patrician, Torismond king of the 
Goths. One of the successors of Torismond pur- 
chased the aid of the French monarch by the promise 
f this magnificent gift. When he was seated on the 
throne of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the 
1mbassadors of Dagobert; despoiled them on the 

id; stipulated, after a long negociation, the inade- 

ite ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold ; 

nd preserved the missorium, as the pride of the Gothic 


el 


treasury.” When that treasury, after the conquest of 
Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they admired, and 
they have celebrated, another objec ststill more ret mark- 


able; a table of considerable size, of one single piece 
of solid emerald,* encircled with three rows of fine 
pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty-five feet 
f gems and massy gold, and estimated at the price of 


five hundred thousand pieces of gold.t’ Some portion 














The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained, by subse- 
t t digality of conjug sl hove ; it 18 illegal for a hus- 
any gift or settlement for the benefit of his wife during 
f é irria ind his liberality could not at any 
t tenth part of his property. The Lombards were 
idulgent: they allowed the morgi pe per eters 
W nigh i his famous gift, the reward of virginity, 
i tof the husband’s substance. Some cau 

ere wise enough to stipulate beforehand « 

t they were t ire of not deserving. See Mo asoaquien, 
Es Loix, 1. .c. 25. Muratori, dell’ Antichita Italiane, 
t Dissertazion xx. p. 243. 

I r etail of this nuptial feast to the historian 
Oly te 1, p. 185. 188 
1 See in the great collection of the historians of France by Dom. 
Bouquet, tom. ii. Greg. Turonens. |. iii. c. 10. p. P91. Gesta Regum 
Francorum, c. 23, p. 557. The anonymous writer, with an ignorance 
wortl f his times, supposes that these instruments of christian wor- 
p had belonged to the temple of Solomon, If he hasany meaning, 
it must be, that they were found in the sack of Rome 
Consult the following original testimonies in the historians of 
France, tom. ii. Fredegarii Scholastici Chron. c. 73. p. 441. Frede- 
gar. Fragment. iii. p. 463, Gesta Regis Dagobert. c. 29. p. 587. The 
accession of Sisenand to the throfle of Spain happened A. D. 631. 
rl 3 es of id were appropriated by Dagobert to the 
f rch of St. Denys. 
t Goguet (Origine des Loix, &c. tom. ii. p. 239.) is 
of opin that the stupendo a rald, the statues and col- 
is, wh ) antiquity 1a8 placed in Ey at Gades, at Constanti- 
nople, were in reality artificial compositions ; of coloured glass. The 
famous emerald dish which is shown at Genoa, is supposed to coun- 
tenance the suspicion 
I in. Hist. Saracenica, 1. i. p.85. Roderic. Tolet. Hist. Arab. 
9. Cardonne, Hist. de Afrique et de Espagne sous les Arabes, 
i. p. S38. It was called the Table of Solomon, according to the 
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count pressed forwards, through the Pyrenees, to sur-| stantine, after enjoying a short and anxious respite, 


prise the two emperors, Constant 
fore they could prepare for their defence. The 


was made prisoner at Vienna, and immediately pu 
deat! dt unfortunate youth had scarcely leisur 
t deplor { ition I family > which 
tempte ( nim ‘ siy t lesert 


maint ed l un t 
t ‘ i \ ed tot issallants, 
not } ‘ \ ( ] ( >) i¢ Lp} 





ine and Constans, 


be-| was again besieged in his capital by the arms of a 

n|more formidable enemy. Yet this interval allowed 
t to| time for a successful negociation with the Franks and 
e|Alemanni; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon re- 
turned, at the head of an army, to disturb the opera- 
the | tions of the siege of Arles. ‘The Roman general, in- 
stead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, and 
but} perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the Rhone, and to 
had | meet the barbarians. His measures were conducted 


1| with so much skill and secrecy, that, while they en- 


- ed the infantry of Constantius in the front, they 














clan I i lawful -« n- | were s idde nly att icked, surr unde d, and cde strov¢ d by 
tending | S of the re . Ge itl al loned | the cavalry of his lieutenant U!philas, who had 
by his ownt é ped to the con of S| ;|Silently gained an advantageous post in the rear. 
und rescued hi e { 1 oblivion, by the Roman |The remains of the army of Edobic were preserved 
courage Which appeared to animate the last moments| by flight or submission, and their leader escaped 
of his Jif In the 1 f the night, rreat | dy rom the field of battle to the house of a faithless 
of his perfidious sold s ided and attacked his | friend; who too clearly understood, that the head 
] . which had st \ icaded His wife,|of his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and 
a valiant frier f the nation of the Alani, and some | lucrative present for the imperial general. On this 
faith es, We till attached to his person; and | occasion Constantius behaved with the magnanimity 
he used, with uch skill 1 resolution, a large | of a genuine Roman. Subduing, or suppressing, every 
magazine of dart | ws, that above three hun-| sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the 
dred of the assailants t their lives in the attempt.| merit and services of Ulphilas: but he turned with 
His hen i wea] S we pent, | h r from the assassin of Edobic; and st roly 
tle dawn of d iG if he had not | int | his commands, that the camp should no 
be ' ined by « might have|longer be polluted by the presence of an ungrateful 
Im exam} lier prov ed by | wret h, who had violated the laws of frie naship and 
‘ L fir nalls to| hospitality. The usurper, who beheld, from the walls 
the hi e. In this fat ext lity. fh compik i with of Ark 3. the ruin of his last h pes, was tempted to 
t ré f his friend 1 1 | e s ( fidence in so nerous a conqueror 
hea I wife of G a conj ! He required a solemn promise for his security; and 
to aban to a lif f misery di e, eager- | after receiving, by the imposition of hands, the sacred 
ly prese neck t hi \ . thre character of a christian pre sbyter, he ventured to open 
e wa t i i by the de f < -| the @wates of the city. But he on € xperi need, that 
f, wh inefl ke vy a short|the principles of honour and integrity, which might 
‘ rer in eart." The ) ed | re late the ordinary conduct of Constantius, were 
Maxin e had inves vith the p e, was | superseded by the loose doctrines of political morality. 
indebted the « em that enter-| "The Roman general, indeed, refused to Death of the 
tained 1 ve | t Ihe caprice of the} sully his laurels with the blood of Con- Usurper Con- 
barbarians W I | Spain é e seated this| stantine ; but the abdicated emperor, and ~ 4 D. 411. 
imperial ph t e: b ey s res -| his son Julian, were sent under a strong Nov. 23. 
ed the of H d the ty t| guard into Italy; and before they reached the palace 
Maxi 3 een 1e |] of f Ravenna, they met the ministers of death. 
R rand of R y execut At a time when it was universally Fall ofthe uenr- 
‘ i ra ( tar was his| confessed, that almost every man in the ay J 
‘ rals y | 1 the | empire was superior In pers il merit t A ; _ 
t : Aries, and dis oops | the inces whom the aceident of their A. D. 411—416 
G ius, Was i R ; and| birth had seated on the throne, a rapid i 
1 is st V f ré é of the fate of 
1 lll ) n t Stlil cont to arise. This mis 
em} I stre 1 majesty ( yi- | f in t provinces of Spain i 
‘ in t f i in | principles of order i en ! 
‘ . 
L i f ad by v 1 rebelli Bet { 
t \ vards ‘ I t] re 1 in the for I of t : i 
l \ ( Ay i ’ \\ Ss rect l ( . 
’ ( $ that Jovin had as the ule t Mentz. in the 
( ( | m t -| Upper Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of 
! elve ( ‘ f idicul he Alani, 1 of Guntiarius, king of the Bureundians; 
But 1 trul u 1 him t iid that the candidate, on whom they had bestowed 
PE.1 L | ie empire, advanced with a formidable host ef bar- 
( A r ice imos irians, f in the DBD inks of the Rhine to those of the 
1 nec! ed eves Rhone. Every circumstance is dark and extraordinary 
t field, ¢ t t to his 3,|in the short history of the reign of Jovinus. It was 
: pired hi diers th t i of vy y. | natural to ¢ xpect, th it a brave and skilful weneral, at 
H eceived from ( fR ithe impor-|the head of a victorious army, would have asserted, 
int commil { ¢ ting reb in the pro-' In a field of b ttle, the justice of the ca ise of H norius. 
\ ft W ; and the pret l ¢ ror Con-| The hasty retreat of Constantius might be justified 
; by weighty reasons; but he resioned, without a 
rie, t possession of Gaul: and Dardanus, the 
; pretorian pri fect, is recorded as the only magistrate 
H ho refused to yield obedience to the usurper.? 
( | A 4 ot Not nd. p 
: f ¢ / 
( ue “4 
i i \ : 
, el I it iva ri and even 
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When the Goths, two years afier. the siege of Rome, The situation of Spain, separated on Invasion of Spain 
established their quarters in Gaul, it was natural to | all sides from the enemies of Rome, by 5Y,® Ales es an 
suppose that their inclinations could be divided only | the sea, by the mountains, and by inter- 4. p, 400, 
between the emperor Honorius, with whom they had | mediate provinces, had secured the long Oct. 13, 
formed a recent allianee, and the degraded Attalus, | tranquillity of that remote and sequestered country ; 
whom they reserved in their camp for the occasional | and we may observe, as a sure symptom of domestic 
co ge of acting the part of a musician or a monarch. | happiness, that, in a period of four hundred years 

‘et in a moment of disgust, (for it is not easy to as- | Spain furnished very few materials to the history of 


, 


sign a cause, or a date,) Adolphus connected himself | the Roman empire. The footsteps of the barbarians, 


with the usurper of Gaul; and imposed on Attalus the | who, in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond 
ignominious task of negociating the treaty, which | the Pyrenees, were soon obliterat yy the return of 
ratified his own disgrace. We are again surprised to | peace; and in the fourth century of the christian era, 
read, that, instead of considering the Gothic alliance | the cities of Emerita, or Merida, of Corduba, Seville, 
as the firmest support of his throne, Jovinus upbraid- | Bracara, and ‘Tarra 14, were nombered with the 
ed, in dark and ambiguous language, the officious im- | most illustrious of the Roman world. The various 
portunity of Attalus; that, scorning the advice of his plenty of the avimal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
great ally, he invested with the purple his brother kingdoms, w improved 1 manufactured by the 
Sebastian; and that he most imprudently accepted | skill of an i trious pr ; and the peculiar ad- 
the service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the | vanta f nav { s contributed to support an ex- 
8\ Idier of Honorius, was provoked to desert tne ¢c rt te ( I pl t t e. Ihe rts ’ d sciences 
of a prince, who knew not how to reward or punish. flourished under the protection of the emperors; and 
Adolphus, educated among a race of warriors, who|if the character of the § tards was enfeebled by 
esteemed the duty of revenge as the most precious peace and \ le, tl e approach of the G 
and sacred portion of their inheritance, advanced with mans, w ' d 1 ¢ lation from the 
a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter the heredi- Rhine to t ry CS, SEE to re} e some | 
tary enemy of the house of Balti. He attacked f military t fence of the 
at an unguarded moment, when he was accompa 1 m ul ‘ to t y and faithful 
only by eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. militia of 1 y, they success y repelled 
United by friendship, animated by despair, but at frequent at ipts of the | t is. Bb { S 
length oppressed by multitudes, this band of heroes | had the 1 t been compelled to resign t 
deserved the estes m, without « xciting the compas he st to th i] if Wis, 1 the ervice t ¢ n 
of their enemies; and the lion was no sooner ta ) in | tine, th ‘ f Spain were tr islv b 
the toils,4 than he was instantly despatched. ‘The trayed to 1 publie enemy, t te nonths bef 
death of Sarus dissolved the loose alliance which the sack of R yt G “ The conscioust 
Adolphus still maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. of t, and t thirst of pine, } pted the me 
He again listened to the dictates of love and prudence; et ft Pyrenees to de tt stat 
and soon satisfied the brother of Placidia, by t s- | to invite the ar of 1 Suevi, 1 \ s, and t 
surance that he would immediately transmit to the Alani; to swell the torrent which v poured 
palace of Ravenna the heads of the two tyrants, J vith violet { fronti f Ga 
vinus and Sebastian. The king of the Goths executed A{ . The { f Spain may be 
his promise without difficulty or delay: the helpless deseribe t f its most eloquent hi 
brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, were ,w s concisely expr i the | nate, 
abandoned by their barbarian auxiliaries; and 1 pe é ted, « f contemporary 
short opposition of Valentia was expiated by the ruin writ & 7] tion of ( 3 was f 
of one of the noblest citi f Gaul. The em , ed by the fal « 1] 
chosen by the Roman senate, who had been prom ‘ \ { 
degraded, insulted, restored, again degraded, { R . vith 
again insulted, was finally abandoned to his fate ; t 1 the open « try. "The 
when the Gothic king withdrew his prot ‘ lt i 
was restrained, by pity or coftempt, from « y é ( { cre . evel 
violence to the person of Attalu The unf te th : , wit ( trol, in 
Attalus, who was left without subjects or - t é t yt tast f / 
barked in one of the ports of Spain, in search of e j f } to de- 
secure and solitary retreat: but he was inte ted at Vv thei P ~ pe lt 
sea, conducted to the presence of Honorius, 1 in Inse { 3; a proportion 
triumph through the streets of Rome or Rav ’ t the . ! f 
publicly exposed to the zing mulutude, t \ ex y oft I Viv 
second step of the throne of his invineib/ “Ol ror. | At t . te th « i 
The same measure of punishment, with whi in the : licted by the cont ( s which 
days of his prosperity, he was accused of m r t had int ed, fixed their permanent 
his rival, was inflicted on Attalus himself; was | seat pulated « trv. The ient Galli 
condemned, after the amputation of two fing , toa’ cla, ts i edt \ old « 
perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where he w " ice Suev the \ ils; t 
supplied with the decent necessaries of life. ‘T e- Alani we ~ t ver t ‘ . 4 
mainder of the reign of Honorius was undisturbed by ( I , from the Me n to the At- 
rebellion ; and it may be ob erved, that, in the spac : the fruitful t tory of Beti was 
of five years, seven usurpers had yielded to the f " 
of a prince, who was himself in i cl f 
counsel or of action. ee ae am aes 
' , ; co 
= ! sus! ; 12 
in the church; held a t correspondence St. A Hist. G 
St. Jerom; and was é l by th at ) of fou N I ia | ata i 
the epithets of Christian Nobilissi : N ( 1 Huet, ! { ‘ ! \ : i i 
issiimn ] it ( f 
q The expression may be understood almost literal! Olymy Ida 0 { es | : f Spa o 
dorus says, #215 waxx , ‘ Zaxxcs (or om mays t } t I ‘ ‘ f ‘ 12 i 
a sack, or a loose garment ; and this method of entar nd 3 
ing an enemy, laciniis contortis, was much practised by t H ‘ et ' ‘ of Daniel to these national 
(Ammian. xxi. 2. Ii fut pris vif avec des filets, is the translation of at ‘ : st ‘ t nmodate the rcums 


Tillemont, Hist.des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 608 # of t eve to the terms 
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allotted to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic 
nation. After regulating this partition, the conquer- 
ors contracted with their new subjects some recipro- 
cal engagements of protection and obedience: the 
lands were again cultivated; and the towns and vil- 
lages were again occupied by a captive people. The 
greatest part of the Spaniards was even disposed to 
prefer this new condition of poverty and barbarism, to 
the severe oppressions of the Roman government; yet 
there were many who still asserted their native free- 
dom, and who refused, more especially in the moun- 
tains of Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian yoke.” , 
Adolphus, king The important present of the heads of 
ot the Goths, ~Jovinus and Sebastian, had approved 


8 a as the friendship of Ad lphus, and restored 
A.D. 414 Gaul to the obedience of his brother 
Honorius. Peace was incompatl yle with the situation 
and temper of the king of the Goths. He readily ac- 
cepted the proposal of turning his victorious arms 
against the barbarians of Spain; the troops of Con- 


stantius intercepted his communication with the sea- 
ports of Gaul, and gently pressed his march towards 
the Pyrenees: * he passed the m ntains, and surprised, 
in the name i th emperor, the city of Barcelona. The 


fondne ss ol Adi 
abated by time or possession; and the birth of a son, 


Iphus for his Roman bride was not 
surnamed, from his illustrious grandsire, Theodosius, 
appeared to fix him for ever in the interest of the re- 
public. ‘Thi ss of that infant, whose remains wer¢ 
deposited in a silver coffin in one of the churches near 


Barcelona, afflicted his parents ; but the grief of the 
Gothic king was suspended by the labours of th 
field; and the course of his victories was soon Inter- 
rupted by domestic treason. He had imprudently re- 
ceived into his service one of the followers of Sarus, a 


barbarian of a daring spirit, but of a diminutive sta- 
ture ; whose secret desire of reveng yr the death of 
his beloved patron, was continually irritated by the 
sarcasms oO! his insojent master. 

His Adolphus was assassinated in the 

A DD. 415 palace { sarcelor i; th laws of the 
violated by a tumultu- 
ous fact >¥ and a stranger to the royal race, Sin- 
irus himself, was seated on the 
Gothie throne. The first act of his reion was the in- 
yhus, the 


is e ol a tormer marriage, whom he tore, without 





Ma ' I is H } V t p. 14 Hag. Comit 
] i j 1 Oros v i! 9 att t 
r < . ) t ‘ ares and that ma 
t s ferred ' . rem ertatem q 
inter Romanos iriam 80 linem s nere 
:: 72 nixtu fore ! : oi e f y erred 
from comparing Orosius d Jornandes, the Roman and the Goth 
historian 
According to the tem of Jornandes 33. p. 659.) the true 
hereditary ri ts tothe G eptre was vested in t Amali;: but 
1! princes, w were the vassals of the | $s, commanded the 
tribes of the Ostrogot 1 some stant parts of Germany or Scythia. 
The murder is related Olym pioe us; but the number of the 
children is taken from an epitaph of suspected authority 
» The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople with 
lliuminations and Circensian game See Chron. Alexandrin It 


may seem doubtful, whether the Greeks were actuated, on this oc 
casion, by their hatred of the barbarians, or of the Latins. 
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whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared, in the 
beginning of his reign, extremely hostile to the re- 
public. He marched in arms, from Barcelona to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients re- 
vered and dreaded as the boundary of the world. But 
when he reached the southern promontory of Spain,” 
and, from the rock now covered by the fortress of Gib- 
raltar, contemplated the neighbouring and fertile coast 
of Africa, Wallia resumed the designs of conquest, 
which had been interrupted by the death of Alaric. 
The winds and waves again disappointed the enter- 
prise of the Goths ; and the minds of a superstitious 
people were deeply affected by the repeated disasters 
of storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the 
successor of Adolphus no longer refused to listen to a 
Roman ambassador, whose proposals were enforced by 
the real, or supposed, approach of a numerous army, 
under the conduct of the brave Constantius. A solemn 
treaty was stipulated and observed: Placidia was 
twonourably restored to her brother; six hundred thou- 
sand measures of wheat were delivered to the hungry 
Goths;* and Wallia engaged to draw his swerd in 
the service of the empire. A bloody war was instant- 
ly excited among the barbarians of Spain; and the 
contending princes are said to have addressed their 
letters, their ambassadors, and their hostages, to the 
throne of the western emperor, exhorting him to re- 
main a tranquil spectator of their contest; the events 
of which must be favourable to the Romans, by the 
mutual slaughter of their common enemies. ‘The 
Spanish war was obstinately supported, during three 
campaigns, with desperate valour, and various suc- 
cess ; and the martial achievements of Wallia diffused 
through the empire the superior renown of the Gothic 
hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who had irretriev- 
ibly ruined the elegant plenty of the province of 
Betica. He slew, in battle, the king of the Alani; 
and the remains of those Scythian wanderers, who 
escaped from the field, instead of choosing a new 
leader, humbly sought a refuge under the standard of 
the Vandals, with whom they were ever afterwards 
confounded. The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, 
yielded to the efforts of the invincible Goths. ‘The 
promiscuous multitude of barbarians, whose retreat 
had been intercepted, were driven into the mountains 
of Gallicia; where they still continued, in a narrow 
compass, and on a barren soil, to exercise their do- 
mestic and implacable hostilities. In the pride of vic- 
tory, Wallia was faithful to his engagenients: he re- 


stored his Spanish conquests to the obedience of Hon- 
rius: and the tyranny of the imperial officers soon 


reduced an oppressed people to regret the time of 
t ian servitude. While the event of the war 
was still doubtful, the first advantages obtained by 
the arms of Wallia had encouraged the court of Ra- 
venna to decree the honours of a triumph to their 
feeble sovereign. He entered Rome like the ancient 


conquerors of nations; and if the monuments of ser- 
vile corruption had not long since met with the fate 
which they deserved, we should probably find that a 
crowd of poets, and orators, of magistrates, and bish- 
ps, pplauded the fortune, the wisdom, and the in- 


irage, of the emperor Honorius.* 


their barbar 


vincible ec 


Quod TJertessiacis avus hujus Vallie terris 
Vandalicas turmas, et juncti Martis Alanos 
Stravit, et occiduam texére cadavera Calpen 
Sidon. Apollinar. in Panegyr. Anthem. 363. 
p. 300. edit. Sirmond. 
s supply was very acceptable: the Gothe were insulted by 

e Vandals of Spain with the epithet of Trudi, because, in their ex- 
treme distre they had given a piece of gold for a truda, or about 
half a pound of flour. Olympiod, apud Phot. p. 169. 

i Orosius inserts a copy of these pretended letters. Tu cum om- 
nibus pacem habe, omniumque obsides accipe ; nos nools con fligimus, 
nobis perimus, tibi vincimus; immortalis vero questus erit reipub- 
lice tue, si utrique pereamus. The idea is just; but I cannot per. 
suade myself that it was entertained, or expressed, by the barbarians, 

Romam triumphans ingreditur, is the formal expression of Proa- 
per’s Chronicle I'he facts which relate to the death of Adolphus, 
and the exploits of Wallia, are related from Olympiodorus, (ap. Phot. 
p. 188.) Orosius, (|. vii. ¢. 43. p. 584—587.) Jornandes, de Rebus Ge- 

i ticia, c. 31, 32.) and the Chronicles of Idatius and Isidore. 
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= oe Such a triumph might have been jus 
Their establish 
ment in Aqui 


1 ly claimed by the ally of Rome, if Wal- 

tain, lia, before he repassed the Pyrences, 
A. D. 419. had extirpated the seeds of the Spar ish 
war. His victorious Goths, forty-three years after 
they had passed the Danube, were established, ac- 
cording to the faith of treaties, in the possession of 
the second Aquitain ; a maritime province between 
the Garonne and the Loire, under the civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. That mett 
advantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, 
was built in a regular and elegant form; and its 
numerous inhabitants were distinguished among the 
Gauls by their wealth, their learning, and the polite- 
ness of their manners. ‘The adjacent province, which 
has been fondly compared to the garden of Eden, is 
blessed with a fruitful soil, and a tem; 
the face of the country displayed the arts and the re- 
wards of industry; and the Goths, after their martial 
toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards of 








Aguitain.£ The Gothic limits were enlarged, by the 
additional gift of some neighbouring dioceses; and 
the successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence at 





Thoulouse, which included five p 
cities, within the spacious circuit of its walls. About 
. : 


the same time, in the last years of the reign of Hono- 
rius, the Gornas, the BurGunpDIANs, and 





The Bar 

dians the RANKS, obtained a permanent ext 

and dominion in the provinces of Gaul. ‘The liberal 
orant of the usurper Jovinus to his Burgundian al 


was confirmed by the lawful emperor; the la f 
the First, or I pper, Germany, were cé 1 to tl 

formidable barbarians ; and they gradually occult ed, 
either by conquest or treaty, t e two provinces whi *h 
still retain, with the titles of Duck 1 of County, 


the national appellation of Burgundy. The Franks, 
the valiant and faithful allies of the Roman republic, 
were soon tempted to imitate the invaders, wh 
had so bravely resisted. Tre ves, the ca yital of G 

was pillaged by their lawless bands ; and the humbl 
colony, which they so long maintained in the dist 

of ‘Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied alon 

the banks of the Meuse and Scheld, till their indepen- 


t 
dent power filled the whole extent of the S« 1 
Lower, Germany. ‘These facts may be sufficiently 
justific i by historic evidence: but the foundati 


the French monarchy by Pharamond, the c 
the laws, and even the existence, f that hero, h 
been justly arraigned by the impartial severity 
modern criticism.' 


a es p The ruin of the opulent provi " i 
: in Gaul Gaul nay be dated from t ( 

A. D. 420, & ment of these barbarians, whose al 

was dangerous and oppressive, and who wv ( E 
ciously impelled, by interest or passion, to violate the 
public pe ce. A heavy and partial ransom was im- 
} wed on the surviving provincials, w had ese 

the calamities of war; the fairest nd t ferti 
lands were assigned to the rapacious strangers, for the 
use of their families, their slaves, nad thel cattie 5 
and the trembling nat rell ished w 

inheritance of their fathers. Yet these domestic . 
fortunes, which are seldom the lot of a vanq ed 


people, had be 1 felt and inflicted by the Ron 


themselves, not only in the insolence of foreign con- 


Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 257 62 f ea! 
with the par il affection of a native S« n Saly e G 
Dei, p. 228. Paris, 160%.) a florid deseriptior the prov es \ 
tain and Novempopular 

g¢ Orosius (I. vii. c, 32. p. 550.) commends the mildness and mod 
esty of these Burgund es, who treated t fG as 
their christian brethre Mascou has illustr { 
kingdom in the four firet tations at the end of " ' a | 
tory of the Ancient Germans, vol. ii. p. 555—572. of the I 
translation. 

h See Mascou, |. viii. c. 43, 44, 40 Except in a short and eus ous 
line of the Chronicle of Proeper, (in tom. i. p. 636.) the name of 
Pharamond is never mentioned before the seventh cent [ 
author of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 543.) suggests, proba 


bly enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at least of a king, was 
recommended to the Franks by his father Marcomir, who was an 
exile in Tuscany 


quest, but in the madness of civil discord. The tri- 


umvirs proscribed eighteen of the most flo rishing 
colonies of Italy; and distributed their lands and 
houses t the vet rans who re venged the dé h of 
Cesar, and « ppresse d the liberty of their country. Two 
poets, of unequal fame, have deplored, in Similar Cir- 
cumstances, the loss of their patrimony ; but the le- 
gionaries of Augustus appear to have rpassed, In 
violence and injustice, the barbarians who invaded 


Gaul under the reion of Honorius. It was not with 


ut the utn t difficulty that Virgil escaped from the 
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safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and perpet- 


val abdication of the exercise and rights of soverelan- 
ty. This interpretation was, in some measure, justi- 
fied by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had 
successively fallen, the maritime provinces were re- 
stored to the empire. Yet their obedience was imper- 
fect 1 pri rious: the vain, inconstant, rebellious 

sposition of the people, was incompatible either with 


freedom or servitude ;° and Armorica, though it could 
iin the form of a republic,? was agitated 
revolts. Britain was irre- 
emperors wise ly ac qui- 
prov ince, the 


not long maint 
by 
coverabl y lost.4 
the 


and destructive 
But 


independence of a remote 


fre quent 


t} 


as tne 


esced in 


separation was not imbittered by the re proach of ty- 
ranny or rebellion; and the claims of f allegis ince and 
protection were succeeded by the mutual and volunta- 
ry offices of national friendship." 

State of Britain This revolution dissolved the artificial 
\. D. 409449. fabric of civil and military government; 


and the independent country, during a period of forty 
years, till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the 


authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the munic ipal | f 
towns." I. Zosimus, who alone has preserved the 
memory of this singular transaction, very accurately 
serves, that the letters of Honorius were addressed 
1 the i of Britain.' Under the protection of the 
Romans, ninety-two considerable towns had arisen in 
the several parts of that great province; and, among 
thes irty-three cities were distinguished above the 
rest by thelr uperior privileges and importance." 
i ese cities, as in all the other provinces of 
the em] , formed a legal ex rpor ition, for the purpose 
f reculatir their domestic policy; and the powers 
of municipal government were distributed among an- 
magistrates, a select senate, and the assembly of 
the | ople, iccording to the ¢ nal model of the Ro )- 
cons tion.* The n igement of a common 
r nue e exercise of ¢ I in criminal! jurisdicti n, 
id habits of pl y lic nsel | command, were 
inherent these petty republics ; and when they as- 
erted their independence, the youth of the city, and 
of 1 adjacent districts, would naturally range them- 
lves under the s lard of the magistrate. But the 
desire of obtaining the advantages, and of escaping 
he burthens, of political society, is a perpetual and 
inexhat ot dis r can it reasonably 
be presumed, that the res tion of British freedom 
was exempt f n t it 1 faction The pre-emin- 
é i birth 1 fort en st have been frequently 
( 4 
4 
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violated by bold and popular citizens ; and the haugh- 
ty nobles, who complained that they were become the 
subjects of their own servants,’ would sometimes re- 
gret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. II. The ju- 
risdiction of each city over the adjacent country, was 
supported by the patrimonial influence of the principal 
and the smaller towns, the villages, and the 
proprietors of land, consulted their own safe sty by ad- 
hering to the shelter of these rising republics. The 
sphere of their attraction was proportioned to the re- 
spective degrees of their wealth and populousness ; 
but the hereditary lords of ample possessions, who 
were not oppressed by the neighbourhood of any pow- 
erful city, aspired to the rank of independent princes, 
and boldly exercised the rights of peace and war. 
The gardens and villas, which exhibited some faint 
imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be converted 
into strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of 
the adjacent country :* the produce of the land was 
applied to purchase arms and horses; to maintain a 
military foree of slaves, of peasants, and of licentious 
followers ; and the chieftain might assume, within his 
own domain, the powers of a civil magistrate. Sev- 
eral of these British chiefs might be the genuine pos- 
terity of ancient kings; and many more would be 
tempted to adopt this honourable genealogy, and to 
vindicate their hereditary claims, which had been sus- 
pended by the usurpation of the Cxwsars.* Their sit- 
uation, and their hopes, would dispose them to affect 


senators 3 


the dress, the language, and the customs of their an- 
cestors. If the princes of Britain relapsed into bar- 


barism, while the ct/ées studiously preserved the laws 
and manners of Rome, the whole island must have 
been gradually divided by the distinction of two na- 
tional parties; again broken into a thousand subdivi- 
sions of war and faction, by the various provocations 


of interest and resentment. The public strength, in- 
stead of being united against a foreign enemy, was 


‘onsumed in obscure and intestine quarrels; and the 
personal merit which had placed a successful leader 
at the head of his equals, might enable him to subdue 


the freedom of some neighbouring cities ; and to claim 
a rank among the /yrants,” who infested Britain after 
the dissolution of the Roman government. III. The 


British church might be composed of thirty or forty 

ps,° with an adequate proportion of the inferior 
clergy ; and the want of riches (for they seem to have 
been poor)? would compel them to deserve the public 
esteem, by a decent and exemplary behaviour. The 


bishops 


interest, as well as the temper, of ‘the clergy, was fa- 
yurable to the peace and union of their ‘distracted 
untry: those salutary lessons might be frequently 
inculeated in their poy ular discourses ; and the episeo- 


pal synods were the only councils that could pretend 





to the weight and authority of a national assembly. 
In such councils, where the princes and magistrates 
promiscuously with the bishops, the important af- 
fairs of the state, as well as of the church, might be 
freely debated; differences reconciled, alliances form- 
Le s restitnit. libertatem e reduc 
Et servos famulis non sinit esse suis. 
Itinerar. Rutil. 1. i. 215. 
z An inscription (a 1Sirmond, Not. ad Sidon. Apollinar. p. 59.) 
scribes a castle, cum mauris et portis, tuition] omnium, erected by 
Da nus on | wn es near Sisteron, in the second Narbon- 
i na 1 by ypolis, 
0 I st shment of ywer would have been easy indeed, 
\ t the impracticable scheme of a lively and learned 
rian; Vv s ses. that the British monarchs of the several 
ves continued to reign, though with subordinate jurisdiction, from 
ve of Cla sto that of Honorius. See Whitaker’s History 
{ Manchester, vol. i. p. 247—257 
so ' st tg amr’ euTS emeve. Procopinus, le Bell. Van- 
2 ISI Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, was 
ssion of Jerom, in the year 415, (tom. ii. p. 255. ad Ctesi- 
Byt s, who resorted every year to the Holy Land, 
nk of Bethlem received the earliest and most accurate intel- 
See I vs Eccles, Antiquities, vol. i. 1. ix. c. 6, p. 394. 
iltis rted of three British bishops who assisted at the council 
f Ri 1i, A. D. 359. tam pauperes fuisse ut nihil haberent. Sulpi- 
Sev s, Hist. Sacra, |. ii. p. 420. Some of their brethren, how- 
er, were In Detter Circumstances. 
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ed, contributions imposed, wise resolutions often con- | 


certed, and sometimes executed; and there is reason 
to believe, that, in moments of extreme danger, a 
Pendragon, or Dictator, was elected by the 
consent of the Britons. ‘These pastoral cares, so 
worthy of the episcopal character, were interrupted, 
however, by zeal and superstition; and the British 
clergy incessantly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian 
heresy, which they abhorred, as the peculiar disgrace 
of their native country.° 

It is somewhat 


s¢ 


general 


remarkable, or rather 
it is extremely natural, that the revolt of 
sritain and Armorica should have intro- 
duced an appearance of liberty into the 
obedient provinces of Gaul. Ina solemn edict,’ filled 
with the strongest assurances of that paternal affection 


Assembly of the 
seven provinces 
of Gaul, 


A. D, 418. 


which princes so often express, and so seldom feel, thi 
emperor Honorius promulgated his intention of con- 
vening an annual assembly of the seven provinces: a 
name peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain and th 
cient Narbonnese, which had lon 
their Celtic rudeness for the useful and elegant arts of 
Italy. Arles, the seat of government and commerce: 
was appointed for the place of the assembly; which 
regularly continued twenty-eight days, from the fif- 
teenth of August to the thirteenth of S« pte mber, of ev 
year. Ite the 
Gauls ; of seven provincial 
and six presidents; of the magistrates, ips 
the bishops, of about sixty cities; and of a compet 

though indefinite, number of the most hon 
opulent possessors of land, who might justly be consid- 
repre of They 
were empowered to interpret and communicate the 


go since exchanged 


j 
ot the 


consulal 


msisted of preetorian 


governors, 


pra ect 
on 


id pernh 
vurable 
ered as the 


sentatives thelr country. 





laws of their sovereign ; to expose the grievances and 
wishes of their constituents; to moderate the exces- 
sive or unequal weight of taxes; and to deliberate on 
every subject of local or national importance, that 


could tend to the restoration of the peace an 1 prosper- 
ity of the seven province If 
which gave the people an interest 
ment, had been 


s. such an instituls 


int 


ielr own cvovern- 


universally established b 


y in or 
the Antonines, the seeds of public wisdom and virt 
might have been cherished and propagated in the m- 
pire of Rome. The privileges of the subject 
have secured the throne of the monarch; the abuses of 


ion might have 


an arbitrary administrat 
in some d rr ce 
repre sentative 


been pre vented, 
yy the interposit 
assemblies; and the country 


! 
egree, < rrected, | 


these 


would have been defended against a foreign enemy 
by the arms of natives and freemen. Under the mil 
and generous influence of liberty, the Roman empire 
might have remained invincible and immortal ; if 
its excessive magnitude, and the instability of h n 
affairs, had opposed such p rpetual cont se, 1 

vital and constituent members might have sey tely 
preserved their vigour and independence. - 


But in the de 
cline of the empire, when every principle of h: nd 
life had been exhausted, the tardy applicati n of this par 
tial remedy was inca lucing any import 
salutary effects. emperor Honorius expresss 
his surprise, that he must compel the reluctant 


5 


prov- 


inces to accept a privilege which they should ardently 
have solicited. A fine of three, or even five, pound 
of gold was imposed on the absent representatives ; 
who seemed to have declined this imaginary ft of 
free constitution, as the last and most cruel insult of 
thelr oppressors. 

e Consult Usher, de A i s. Britanr ir 12, 

{f See tl wrect t f 3 t, as | 5 
(Not. ad 8 Apollin 14 H fR 
a place to the / shop ! r are 11 ) 
more perfect py. D s, Hist. Cr ‘ a Mona ! 
tom. i. p. 241—255. 

g It is evident from the Noftit rat n in 
Viennensis, the maritime Alps e firs St N 
Novempopulania, and the first and second : In 
of the first Aquitain, the Dubos, f y of Hi 





desires to introduce the first Lugdun 
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j His ™ Pu \ heria,— His wif Budo a. The Pe anwar, 
| and division of Armé 
' e 
Tue division of the Roman world be- The empire of the 
tween the sons of Theodosius, marks the the east 
final blishi tof th a A.D. 295—1453. 
| fina est 1b] shim { the ¢ m pire of the r Py eo 
least. which, from the reign of Arcadius A. D. 305—40s, 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, subsisted 
one thousand and fifty-eight years in a state of pre- 
mature and perpe | decay The s vereion of that 


ssumed, at 


nd at leng 


empire d obstinately retained, the vain 
hetitl title of the E mper r of 
ition of Cz 


re, that he was 


us 


Le 
id 
the legiti- 


Romans; 


reditary appe SAR al 


AucustTus continued to decl 


mate succes r { the f t f men who had reigned 
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the language and manners of Greeks, styled them-| icked the actions of a man, was born in the most abject 
selves, with some appearance of truth, the most en-| condition of servitude; that before he entered the im- 
lightened and civilized portion of the human species. | perial palace, he had been successively sold, and 

The form of government was a pure and simple mon-| chased, by an hundred musters, who had exhausted 
archy ; the name of the Roman Repvpuic, which so| his youthful strength in every mean and infamous 
long preserved a faint tradition of freedom, was con-| office, and at length dismissed him in his old age te 
fined to the Latin provinces; and the princes of Con-/ freedom and pover ty. While these disgraceful stories 
stantinople measured their greatness by the servile| were circulated, and pe thi aps exaggerated, in private 
obedience of their people. ‘They were ignorant . how | conversations, the vanity of the favourite was flattered 
much this passive disposition enervates and degrades | with the most extraordinary honours. In the senate, 
every faculty of the mind. The subjects, who had} in the capital, in the provinces, the statues of Eutro- 


resigned their will to the absolute commands of a mas-| pius we re erected, in brass, or marble, decorated with 
ter, were equally incapable of guarding their lives and | the symb de of his civil and military virtues, and in- 


fortunes against the assaults of the barbarians, or of| scribed with the pompous title of the third founder of 


defending their reason from the terrors of superstiti on. | C onstal itinople. He was promoted to the rank of 


Administration The first events of the reign of Arca-| patrician, which began to signify, in a popular, and 
‘ character of : ‘ : 
enema dius and Honorius are so intimately con-| evena legal ¢ benp tat m, the father of the emperor ; and 


A.D. 305 ». nected, that the rebellion of the Ge ths, | the last vear of the { fourtl rhe nowt | was pt rtluted t vy the 
and the fall of Rufinus, hav : t plac 


,: 





consulship ofa eunuch and a slave. This strange and 
in the history of the west. It has already rved,|inexpiable prodigy® awakened, however, the preju- 
that Eutropius,* « of the principal eunuchs of the | dices of the Romans. The e ffeminate consul was re- 
palace of Constantinople, succeeded the haughty min-| jected by the west, as an indelible stain to the annals 
ister wh in he had aceomplished, and whose | of the republic: and, without invoking the shades of 
vices he s imitated. Every order of the state} Brutus and Camillus, the colleague of Eutropius, a 
bowed to the new favourite ; and theirtame and obse- | learned and re pectable magistrate,' sufficiently repre- 
quious submission encouraged him to insult the laws, | sented the different maxims of the two administrations. 
and what is still more difficult and dangerous, the The bold and vigorous mind of Ra- Bis venalityand 
manners, of his country. Under the weakest of th 1us seems to have been actuated by a _ injustice. 
predecessors of Areadius, the reign of the ¢ ichs had| more sanguinary and revengeful spirit; but the 
been secret 1 almost invisible. They insinuated avarice of the eunuch was not less insatiate than that 


themselves into the confidence of the prince ; but their | of the prefect. As long as he despoiled the oppres- 











ostensible functions were confined to the menial | sors, who had enriched themselves with the plunder 
ervice of the wardrol 1 imperial bedchaml of the people, Eutropius might gratify his covetous 
They ht di per, the public cou , | disposition without much envy or injustice: but the 
1 blast, by i suggestions, the fame | progress of his rapine soon invaded the wealth which 
ind fort f the most ill s citizens; | the had ed by lawful inheritance, or laudable 
ne p 1 to stand f the front of em- | industry » usual meth ds of extortion were prac- 
pire,* or to profane the publie honours of the state. | tised and impr bred ind Claudian has sketched a 
Futropius: was the first of | irtificial sex, who |lively and original picture of the public auction of the 
dared to assume tl ( iracter of a Ror n magtstrate|state. * The imp tent of the eunuch’’ ( (Says that 
ind reneral.* sometimes in the | nce of th reeable satirist) ** has served only to stimul: ite his 
blushing senate, he led the tri , topr ivarice: the same hand which, in his servile condi- 
judgment, or to repeat elal 11 ingues ; and some-/| tion, was exercised in petty thefts, to unlock the cof- 
times appeared on horseback, at ead of his troops, | fers of his master, now grasps the riches of the world ; 
in the dress and armour ofahero, The disregard of | and this infamous broker of the empire appreciates 
‘astom and d ney always betrays a weak and ill- 1 divides the Roman provinces, from mount Hemus 
reculated mind; nor do utr eem tohave|tothe Tigris. One man at the expense of his villa, 
compensated for the folly of t d by any supe- |is made proconsul of Asia; a second purchases Syria 
rior merit or ability in the execution. His former | with his wife’s jewels; and a third laments, that he 
habits of life had not introd 1 to the study of | ha chanyed his paternal estate for the government 
the laws, or the exerci f field; his awkward | of Bi In the antichamber of Eutroptus, a large 
nd unsu ful attem ked t con- | tab] é sedi to publie view, which marks the re- 
tempt of the spectators; t Got! expressed their} spective prices of the provinces.’ The different value 
wish that hageneral might alway nand ti f Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately distin- 
armies of R ; and t ft ter ¥ guished, Lycia may be obtained for so many thou- 
branded with ri le, n rhaps than | sand | 3s of gold; but the opulence of Phrygia will 
»at in ant TY) ‘ a 
} . I | ets of A , denial 
dius wer 7 ; ' ‘ } +} : ; , ; 
rit \ ‘ til { 1:) whe serves, that when the paint was 
formed and deer t er rscly 1 \ vray f f Eutropins appeared more ugly and wrin- 
; un that of an vyoman. Claudian remarks, (i. 469.) and the 
ha founded 1 experience, that there was 
Bart! ’ al he youth ithe decrepit age of a 
ears to hav ' tive of An nenia or Assyria. 
aN : t HH $ wt ‘ ‘ re part l i ribes, were 
i spir i sa ana re \ an! 1. Hes tr iv years as the ctamite of Pt ‘le my, a groom 
rica . 1 f t fu ' il stables, 2. Ptolemy gave him te the old 
After } f . ‘ , 1 V sxilfully exercised the profes 
! $ ven, on her marriage, to the daughter 
. : ind the futu nsul was employed to conrb her hair, 
silver ewer, to wash,and w fan his mistress in hot 
Y 10 V S «i. dh--137. 7 
ent off ‘ i ’ ol epositus s Cla n . in Eutrop. 1—22.) after enumerating the various 
rt { t. at ad. x. tit. xl. jes monstrous births, speaking animals, showers of blood or 
! ‘ e 18, Kc. ackis, with some exa eration, 
, : 3 Inuia cesserunt eunucho consule monstra, 
The firs oh ncludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome 
t Honorius, depreeating the new ignominy to which 
Claudian -- ~/ ti r, I t us. Theodorus, whose civil honours and philosophical 
\ lways | is ina ins f works, have been celebrated y( laudian in a very elegant panegyric. 
f l ( ,on lr nk with riches, is the forcible expres- 
. . , f Zosimus ; (1. v. p.2 1.) and the avarice of Eutropits is equally 
Ets t ‘ rated in the Lexieou of Suidas, and the Chronicle of Marcelii- 
I | ’s I y ; f y ci. 1 I ) ( ‘ } flon a 1ished the favourite, of the vanity 
\ l—3 | 
. 
* ny 
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require a more considerable sum. The eunuch wishes | of Libya.° Secluded from all human « . the mas- 
to obliterate, by the general disgrace, his personal | ter-general of the Roman armies was lost for ever to 
ignominy; and as he. has been sold hims« lf, he is} the world; the circumstances of his fate have been 
desirous of selling the rest of mankind. In the eager lated ina v and contradictory manner. It is 
contention, the balance, which contains the fate and | insinuated, that Eutropius despatehed a private order 
fortunes of the province, often trembles on the beam ;| for his secret ex t ; It w ported, that, in 


and till one of the scales is inclined, by a superior | attempt to ¢ pe f » Oasis, he perished in th 
weight, the mind of the impartial judge remains in| desert, of t st and hi er: that his dead body 


anxious suspense.' Such” (continues the indignant) w { n the inds of I [t has bee 1S- 
poet) * are the fruits of Roman valour, of the defeat | serted, confidence, that | son Syagrius, 
of Antiochus, and of the triumph of Pompey.” This | af ully elud the | it of the agents 


venal prostitution of public honours secur {the im-|and emrssariecs of the court, c ‘ted a band of Afri- 





punity ( f fut wre crimes; but the riches, which Futro-| ca ) ; that hex ied T s from the place 
pius derived from confiscation, were already stained | of his exile; and that both the father and the son dis- 
with injustice ; since it was decent to accuse, and to |< P| ed from the ] e of mankind. But the 
condemn, the proprietors of wealth which he was im-| ungrateful B s, inst { being suffered to pos- 
patient to confiscate. Some noble blood w shed by | se t I l of . n afterwards cireum- 
the hand of the executioner ; and the most in pit d, by t powerful villany of 
extremities of the empi e filled with i cent | the 1 : wi { nd spirit 
Ruin of Abun- and illustrious exiles. Among the gen- I t t trum t of 3; own crimes. 
dantius erals and consuls of the « , Abun . T : { des] a. 
tius ™ had reason t » dread the first effec I re \ ne a 
ment of Eutropius. He had been guilty of the u emed 1 fety A.D 
pardonable crime of introducing that a t slave to iutrop : s is of merous : ‘ 
the palace of Constantinople: and so egree of ents, W W t ed to | fortune, and | 
praise must be allowed to a powerful and ratef l \ fay . For their mutual 
favourite, who was satisfied with the diserac } : . t { of a law. which 
benefactor. Abundantius was stripped of his iD vi é n i A <i 
fortunes by an imperial rescript, and b to P It i \ ; ne, and by the ity, of 
yus, on the Euxine, the last frontier of 1 R ‘ Ay ‘ either 
world; where he subsisted by the pre i cy it ts, or wit t ; st ives of 
of the barbarians, tll ‘ d obtain, after the of ' ns wl the emp c er > the 
Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in Phi > el I er ody, | shed with 
“= lestruc ' re ‘ ‘I { und 
a m = it ! nly 
tack. That great tt er eral of ‘ 
armies of Theodosius, had signalized his valour by i f ( | sis y, bat likewise the 
decisive yictory, which he obtained over the Goths of tics the ©, t tors of ( 
Thessaly ; but he was too prone, aiter the examplk > t m c ( , a the « il 
of his sovereign, to « y the luxury of peace, and to t { v ea i finite 
abandon his confidence to wicked and design y flat ; , uhd 1 of (onstant 
terers. Timasius had les} sed the public im . | i me t i | te 


by promoting an infam dependent to the com lin ers. IL. 7 ne erity 1 1 ns 
of a cohort; i | 
of Bargus, who was secretly instigated by the favour- ! mn f y ac vio- 




















ite to accuse his patron of a treas le « j ‘ 1 ( bb t W 
The general was arraigned before the tribunal of Ar-| b ) I ) ce privilewe, or 
cadius himself; the principal ¢ h stood ' 
side of the throne to s 1g est the q f n nd ar vers nt LV 9 I t i 
of his sovereig But as this form trial m t b ‘ ens 
deemed part id ry, t I i I 3 ‘ 
the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Sat of t . ent was ed t -— ‘ 
and Procopius; the former of consular rank, the tter | quarrel, L ¢ erate « racy ; ist the 
still respected as the father-in-law of the em ri | the empire. The ¢ f Arcad st 
, a “aa ay : : / ; 
Valens. I'he appearane s of a fair and legal proc -\] \ mos aly ‘ es, that in such 
ing were maintained by the blunt honesty of Proco- s ’ ought to be pun- 
pius ; and he yielded with reluctance to the obse-| i wit everity; that the knowledge of a 
quious dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced | mi eV tion, ‘ t be instantly revealed, 
a sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate | bec 3 eq y ¢ nal with the intention itself ;' 
[imasius. His immense riches were confiscated, in 
the namie of the emperor, and for the benefit of the fl 
favourite ; and he was doomed perp é 
Oasis, a solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts . h 
l certant e| iv i 
Diversun suspend us 
eTrit, et in ceiminas ) 
Cla an (i. 192-209) so sly d nguishes tl q rca H 
{the sale, that ey all seem t ail Lo par ur | j 
Claud . 151-170.) . ruilt and { S H 
dantius, n e he fail t 
madre e firs | of tl ra vi I 
ris. See Zos l. Vv. me t 6 I ] = I { 
of pla 8 eas re mn ‘ e 
of Amasia oO I i } < | ¥ ’ 
v. p. 435.) mus s 1 fay I I ‘ G { 
n Suidas ( L proba from the his Eune 
very unfavourable pict f Timasius. 1 ‘ 8 
the judges, trial, &c. is perfectly agreea tot pra e of { lee 
and modern courts. (See Zosin . p. 298 | c 
tempted to quote tl r fa reat ter, ‘ \ tRB . . 
vol. iv. p. 49, &e -8v t.) 1 may sidered as t says | 
of human nature. . } k fs 8 
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and that those rash men, who shall presume to solicit 
the pardon of traitors, shall themselves be branded 
with public and perpetual Infamy. III. ** With re- 


gard to the sons of traitors,’’ (continues the emperor, 
g 
} 


‘‘althougmh they ought to share the punishme nt, since 


they will pr \bably imitate the guilt, of their parents ; 
yet, by the special effect of r imperial lenity, we 
crant them their lives: but, at the same time, we de- 
clare them incapable of inheriting either on the father’s 


Th I 


or on the m er’s side, or of receiving any ott or 


lecacy, from the testament either of kinsmen or of 





stranvers. Stivmatized with hereditary infamy, ex- 
cluded from the hopes of honours or fortune, let them 
endure the pangs of poverty al le ntempt, till they 
shall consider life as a calamity, and death asa com- 
fort and relief.” In such wv is, so well dapted to 
ins tr leeclings of manki I, ¢ id the emperor, or 
rather 3 fay I eu uch, applat | the moderation 
of a law, which transferred the same 1 st and in- 
Iman penait to the children of l those who had 
é ided, or not disel t fictitious 
consy Some of the noblest regulations of Ro- 
man ju t ve been ifte 1 t exp : but 
this edi con ent and f le engine of minis- 
Al Cy Vy, W ‘ el y in t cod ot 
‘I al id J ! : i the sam max 
! e ber re f i " 1 s. ft pr ‘t the elee- 
t sot W } \ ] ft ( r of 
Re 
I Yet \ Whi 
i : ned and 
A.D , f » weal 
texture t = } le t | x é 
Qistr | | \ i ! whl 
had hy Pp | j ; 2 n ‘ of m + 
fertile t FF mpati ‘ ed tl 
Ww . | } ) ! with the suce - 
ful ve rds of Alar their 
! D | t, his ow Ingra- 
S cep t¢ tin A it 
T | i t ft . _ 
1 \ fa vas 
who ed 
> ‘ ned lara , 
fab he viney: elds, be- 
tween th 1 Marsyas lt W vi ler,” 
: 
t " ! T - 
to 1 f Helle nsid- 


| I I ii | 1 ced 
ot f f P vil and 
} I \ i th 
city of ‘ ( is 
i i ! f th 
; , 
) : ec Si I sn 
( 
{ 
S 
| { ( 
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daunted by misfortune; and his army was contiaually 
recruited by swarms of barbarians and outlaws, who 
were desirous of exercising the profession of robbery, 
under the more honourable names of war and co nquest. 
The rumours of the success of Tribigild might for 
some time be suppressed by fear, or disguised by flat- 
tery; yet they gradually alarmed both ‘the court and 
the capital. Every misfortune was exageerated in dark 
and doubtful hints; and the future designs of the 
hels became the subject of anxious conjecture. 
Whenever Tribigild advanced into the inland country, 
the Romans were inclined to suppose that he meditat- 
ed the passage of mount Taurus, and the invasion of 
Syria. If he descended towards the sea, the »y imputed, 
and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chief, the more 
dangerous project of arming a fleet in the harbours of 
Ionia, and of extending his depredations along the 
maritime coast, from the mouth of the Nile to the port 
of Constantinople. ‘The approach of danger, and the 
obstinacy Tribigild, who refused all terms of ac- 
mmodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a coun- 
cil of war.’ After claiming for himself the privilege 
of a veteran soldier, the eunuch intruste d the guard of 
Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the Ge sth ; and 
the command of the Asiatic army to his favourite ‘Les: 
two generals, who differently, but eff ctually, promoted 
the cause of the rebels. Leo,* who, from the bulk of 
his body, and the dulness of his mind, was surnamed 
e Ajax of the east, had deserted his original trade 
of a wo v1 =¢ mber, to exerci e, with much less skill 
nd suecess, the military profession; and his uncertain 
erations were capriciously framed and exeeuted, 
with an ignorance of real difficulties, and a timorous 
neglect of every favourable opportunity. The rash- 
oths had drawn them into a disad- 
vantageous position between the rivers Melas and 
Kurymedon, where they were almost besieged by the 
peasants of Pamphylia; but the arrival of an imperial 
army, instead of completing their destruction, afforded 
the means of safety and victory. Tribigild surprised 
camp of the Romans, in the darkness 
rit; seduced the faith of the greater part of 
irian auxiliaries, and dissipated, without much 
, the troops, which had been corrupted by the re- 
xation of disciplir ind the luxury of the capital. 
The discontent of Gainas, who had so boldly contrived 
and executed the death of Rufinus, was irritated by 
the fortune of his unworthy suceessor; he accused his 
wa dishonourable patien ce under the servile reign of 
1 eunuch; and the ambitious Goth was convicted, at 
least in the public opinion, of secretly fomenting the 
volt of Tribigild, with whom he was connected by a 
lomestic, as well as by a national, alliance.4 When 


Lhe o irc | 


Gainas passed the Hellespont, to unite under his stan- 
d the remains of the Asiatie troops, he skilfully 


ited his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths; 

! ng, by his retreat, the country which they de- 

i to invade; or facilitating, by his approach, the 

ion of the barbarian auxiliaries. T’o the impe- 

A { irt he re pe tedly maentfied the valour, the cven- 
us, the inexhaustibie resources, of Tribigild ; n- 
fessed his wn inability to prosecute he war; yo 
extorted t permission of negociating with his invin- 
ra dversary. The conditions of peac © were dicta- 


ted by the haughty rebel; and the peremptory demand 
of the head of Eutropius, revealed the author and the 
desien of this hostile conspiracy. 





I i ~ i ( lian, ma ecomy oe 
D i fourth sat f Juvenal. ae eee embers 
‘ jes pr vi las jue senes; of them 
u rer I » of their 
sion ex $ asst 1 dignity ; ‘ eir trifling 
tr s, dances, &c. is made still more ridicu- 
tt te. 
( ( 1.) has Branded him with infamy; and 
7 3 ore tem perate language, Confirms his reproaches, L. ¥. 
| 8p f Gainas and T: ld, which is attested. by the 
G k h an, had not reached the ears of Claudian, who attributes 
al sur th t sown martial spirit, and the adv 
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Fall of Eutro- The. bold satirist, who has indulged 
plus, his discontent by the partial and passion- 

A. D, 399. > 4) a baa’ eet 
ate censure of the ehristian emperors, 

violates the dignity, rather than the truth, of history, 
by comparing the son of Theodosius to one of those 


Cuar. XXXII. 


oath, engaged the empress to transfer the scene of his 
trial and execution from Constantinople to the adjacent 
suburb of Chalcedon, The consul Aurelian pronounced 
the sentence; and the motives of that sentence expose 
the jurisprudence of a despotic government. The 


harmless and simple animals, who scarcely feel that | crimes which Eutropius had committed against the peo- 


they are the property of their shepherd. ‘Two pas- 
sions, however, fear and conjugal affection, awakened 
the languid son] of Arcadius; he was terrified by the 
threats of a victorious barbarian: and he yielded to 
the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, with a| 
flood of artificial tears. presenting her infant children 
to their father, implored his justice for some real or 


imaginary insult, which sh imputed to the audacious 
eunuch. The emperor’s hand was directed to sign 
the condemnation of Euts plus; the magic spell, which 
during four years had bound the prince and the people, 
was instantly dissolved ; and the acclamations, that so 
lately hailed the merit and fortune of the favourit 

were converted into the clamours of the soldiers and 
people, who reproached his crimes, and pressed his 
immediate execution. In this hour of distress and 
despair, his only refuge was in the sanctuary of tl 

church, whose privileges he had wis ly, or profanely, 
attempte d to ecirenmscribe ; and the most el: juent of 
the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of 
protecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had rais- 


ed him to the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople. 
The archbish IP, asec nding the pulpit of the cathedral, 


that he micht be distinctly seen and heard by an inou 
merable crowd of either sex and of every age, pro- 
nounced a seasonable and pathetic discourse on the 
forgiveness of injuries, and the instability of hu 
greatness. The agonies of the pale and aff 
wretch, who lay grovelling under the table of 
tar, exhibited a solemn and instructive spectacle ; and 
the orator who was afterwards accused of insulting 
the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the 
contempt, that he might assuage the fury, of the peo- 
ple.' The powers of humat ity, of superst 

of eloquence, prevailed. The empress E \ 
restrained, by her own prejudices, or by those of her 








subjects, from violating the sanctuary of the cl 3 
and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by the mil 

arts of persuasion, and by an oath, that his life shoul 
be spared. Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, 


the new ministers of the palace immediately published 
an edict, to declare that his late favourite had dis- 
graced the names of consul and patrician, to abolish 
his statues, to confiscate his wealth, and to inflicta 
perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus." A despica- 
ble and decrepit eunuch could no longer alarm the fears 


of his enemies; nor was he capable of enjoying wh 

yet remained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, | 
of a happy climate. But their implacable revenge 
still envied him the last moments of a miserable life, 
and Eutropius had no sooner touched the shores of 
Cyprus, than he was hastily recalled. The vain hope 
of eluding, by a change of place, the obligation of an 


e This anecdote, which Philostorgius alone has preserved, (1 
6. and Gothofred. Diss t 51 156.) is irious vd t 
since it connects the revolts of the Goths with the s 
the palace 














f See the homily of Chr ii. p l f which 
exordium is particularly bea ful. Socrates, |. ° » S&S 
1. viii, c.7. Montfaucon (in his life of Chrysostom, tom p.l 
hastily supposes that Tribigild was ually in Cons 
that he comma d the soldiers who were order Lo ¢ I 
Even Claudian, a pagan poet, (Prafat 55 in J 
mentioned the flight of the eun to the sanct 


Suppliciterque pias humilis prostratus ad aras 






Mitigat iratas \ tremente nurus, 
¢ Chrysostom, ja another Homily, (tom. iii. p 
Clare, that Eutropius would not h ntaken, had her 
the church. Zosimus, (1. v. p. 313.) on the contrary pre 5 
his enemies forced him (si4¢7«¢ 5 wero) fro 
Yet the promise is an evidence of some treaty; and th ! 


rance of Claudian. (preefat, ad. 1, ii, 45.) 
Sed tamen exemple non feriere tuo, 
may be considered as an evidence of some. promis« 

h Cod. Theod. }. ix. tit. xi. leg. 14. The date of that law (Jan. 17 
A.D. 399.) is erroneous and corrupt; since the fall of Eutropius l 
not happen till the autumn of the same year. Sec Tillemont, His 
des Emp reurs, tom. v. p,. 730 


ple, might have justified his death ; but he was found 


guilty of harnessing to his chariot the sacred animals, 
who, from their breed, or colour, were reserved for the 
use of the emperor alone.’ 

While this domestic revolution v 1S) Conspiracy and 
transacted, Gainas * openly revolted from fall of Gainas, 


at A. D. 400, 





giance: united his forces, 
Thyatira in Lydia, with those of Tribigild ; and still 
maintained his superior aseendant over the rebellious 


leader of the Ostrogoths. Ihe confederate armies ad- 
vanced, without resistance, to the traits of the Hel- 


nis alle 


lespont, and the Bosphorus; and Areadius was in- 
strt ed preve t the | sof his A itic dominions, 
by resigning his authority and his person to the faith 
of t barbarian | chureh of 1 holy martyr 
Euphemia, situate on a lofty « ence near Chalce- 
don,' was chosen for the place of the interview. 


Grainas bowed, WV th reverence, at the feet of the em- 


peror, Whilst he required the sacrifice of Aurelia i 
Saturninus, tw ninisters of consular rank; and their 
naked ne s were exposed, by the haughty rebel, to 
the edve of 1 sword, til ie conde ended to gi t 
them a | i 3 dd ceful re | te l 

Goths, ace r tot terms of the agreement, were 
immediately tr ported from Asia into Europe ; and 
their victorious chief, who accepted the title of master- 


ceneral of the Roman armies, soon filled Constanti- 
I yple with his troops, and distributed among his de- 


pendents t honours and rewards of the empire. In 


his early youth, Gainas had passed the Danube asa 
ippliant, 1a fugitive: his elevation had been th 
work of y ur and fortune; and his indiscreet or per- 
fi col et, Vv the cause of his rapid downfall. 
Notwilt tand oy the vigor us Opposition of the arch- 
bish Pp, a l portuna ly claim ag, ior his Arian sec- 
taries, the possession of a peculiar church; and th 
ri f the catholics was offended by the public tol- 
‘ ion of y. Every quarter of Cor tino] 
,as ed \V l md dis 2 ad the barba- 
I 7 I l such d ron tne ich s ps of ft 
vellers, | the tables of the bankers, which wer 


covered with gold and silver, that it was judged pru- 
ve those dangerous temptations from their 
ight. They resented the injurious precaution; and 
larming att npts wer made, during the night, 
to attack and destroy with fire the imperial palace,* In 
this state of mutual and suspicious hos- July. 90 
tility, the auards, and the people of Con- 
stantine ple, shut the gates, and rose in arms to prevent, 
r to punish, the conspiracy of the Goths. During 
the absence of Gainas, his troops were surprised and 
oppres ed; seven thousand barbarians perished in 
this bloody massacre. In the fury of the pursuit, the 
catholics uncovered the roof, and continued to throw 
lown flaming logs of wood, till they overwhelmed 
their adversaries, who had retreated to th church or 
couventicle of the Arians. Gainas was either inno- 


o confident of success: he was 


7 S Lys ( 
j 5 
it, a {« ' 
10 « 8 (7 a} f 
i ! t weotth 
r rc hite . 
‘ yl h neral 
lof ( f ' 
’ , 
rt s { t appear in 
PI 
his own I 1 his insin 
tion that ey r ‘ “ i roved by f ~ Fillemont 
(H les Emp 1 li ere t 1e emperor 
t uli ra I i I s Lige r" Lt 
plat f th h of the apostles 
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astonished by the intelligence, that the flower of his 
army had been ingloriously destroyed; that he him- 
self was declared a public enemy; and that his 
countryman, Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, 
had assumed the management of the war by sea and 
land. The enterprises of the rebel, against the eities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well-ordered 
defence : his hungry soldiers were soon reduced to the 
grass that grew on the margin of the fortifications; 
and Gainas, who vainly regretted the wealth and 
luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate resolution of 
forcing the passage of the Hellespont. He was des- 
titute of vessels ; but the woods of the Chersonesus 
afforded materials for rafts, and his intrepid barba- 
rians did not refuse to trust themselves 
to the waves. But Fravitta attentively 
watched the progress of their undertaking. As soon 

they had gained the middle of the stream, the Ro- 
man galleys,’ impelled by the full force of oars, of the 
current, and of a favourable wind, rushed forwards in 
compact order, and with irresistible weight; and the 
Hellespont was covered with the fragments of the 
Gothic shipwreck. After the destruction of his hopes, 
and the loss of many thou 
Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern, or to 
subdue, the Romans, determined to resume the inde- 
pendence of a savage life. A light and active body 
of barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry and 
baggage, might perform, in eight or ten days, a march 
of three hundred miles from the Hellespont to the 
Danube ;? the garrisons of that important frontier had 
been er ns nnihilated ; the river, in the month 
of December, ould be dee ply frozen; and the un- 
bounded prospect of Se — was opened to the am- 


Dec. 23 


bition of ‘Goines. This design was secretly commu- 
nicated to the national troops, who devoted themselves 
to the fortunes of their leader; and before the signal 
of departure was given, a great number of provincial 


1uxiliaries, whom he suspected of an attachment to 
their native country, were perfidiously massacred. 
The Goths advance * by rapid marches, through the 


plains of Thrace ; at d they we re soon delivered from 
the fear of a pursuit, by the vanity of Fravitta, who, 
instead of extinguishing the war, hastened to enjoy 
the popular applause, and to assume the peaceful hon- 
ours of the consulship. Buta formidable ally appear- 
ed in arms to vindicate the majesty of the empire, and 
to guard the peace and liberty of Scythia.4 
perior forces of Uldin, king of the Huns, ¢ ppose d the 
progress of Gainas; an hostile and ruined country 


prohibited his retreat; he disdained to capitulate ; 


The su- 


: 


and after repeatedly attempting to cut his way through 
the ranks of the enemy, he was slain, with his despe- 
4. D. 401. rate followers, in the field of battle. 
January 3 Eleven days after the naval victory of 


the Heliespont, the head of Gainas, the inestimable 
aift of the Senquer ir, was received at Const atineple 
with the most liberal expressions of gratitude; and 
the public deliverance was celebrated by festivals and 
illuminations. The triumphs of Areadius became the 
subject of epic poems;' and the monarch, no longer 








Ze a (i. v 19.) mentions thes illeys by the name of ZL 
l ns, and 1 I ft (vy 10ut explaining 
t T ween them) as the vessela with fifty oars: tthat 
Live vere tar int r inspeed to the triremes, wl 1 had been long 
dis ES he r ! v ludes, f 1 the testimony of Poly 
bi : ys of a still larger size had been constructed in the 
P ‘ s > et esta shment of the Roman ¢ npire over the 
Mediterranean, the useless art of building large ships of war had pro 
bably been neglected, and at length forgotten 
p Chishull (Travels, p. 61—63. 72—76,) proceeded from Gallipoli, | T 


through Hadriano tt 


' »the Danube, in about fifteen days. He was 
in the train of an English ambassador, whose bageage consisted of 
f nt va ns Phat learned traveller has the merit of tra 
‘ curious and unfi ented route, 

qa The narrative of Zosi Ss, who actually leads Gainas beyond the 
Danube, must be rrect y the testimony of Socrates, and Sezo 
men, that he was k lin Thrace; and by the precise and authenti 
dates of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle, py 307 rhe naval 
victory of the Hellespont xed to the month Apellwus, the tenth 
of the calends of January, (December 23.) the h f Gainas was 
brought to Constantin the third of the nones of January, Janu 
ary ) in the month Audynewus. ; 

r Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame by his poem on th 
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oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned himself to 
the mild and absolute dominion of his wife, the fair 
and artful Eudoxia; who has sullied her fame by the 
persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Necta- Election and 


|rius, the successor of Gregory Nazian- ™erit of Chry- 


. . sustom. 
zen, the church of Constantinople was “A. D. 398 


| distracted by the ambition of rival can- “eb. 26. 
| didates, who were not ashamed to Solicit, with gold 


or flattery, the suffrage of the people, or of the favour- 


ite. On this occasion, Eutropius seems to have de- 


viated from his ordinary maxims ; and his uncorrupt- 


‘ed judgment was determined only by the superior 


merit of a stranger. Ina late journey into the east, 
he had admired the sermons of John, a native and 
presbyter of Antioch, whose name had been distin- 
guished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden 
Mouth. A private.order was despatched to the gov- 
ernor of Syria; and as the people might be unwilling 
to resign their favourite preacher, he was transported, 
with speed and secrecy in a post-chariot, from An- 
tioch to Constantinople. The unanimous and un- 
solicited consent of the court, the clergy, and the 


sands of his bravest soldiers, people, ratified the choice of the minister; and, both 


as a saint, and an orator, the new archbishap surpas- 
sed the sanguine expectations of the public. Born of 
a noble and opulent family, in the capital of Syria, 
Chrysostom had been edu cated, by the care of a tender 
mother, under the tuition of the most skilful masters, 
He studied the art of rhetoric in the schoo] of Liba- 
nius ; and that celebrated sophist, who soon discovered 
the talents of his disciple, ingenuously confessed, 
that John would have deserved to sueceed him, had 
he not been stolen away by the christians. His piety 
soon disposed him to receive the sacrament of bap- 
tism ; to renounce the lucrative and honourable pro- 
fession of the law; and to bury himself in the adja- 
cent desert, where he subdued the lusts of the flesh 
by an austere penance of six years. His infirmities 
compelled him to return to the society of mankind; 
and the authority of Meletius devoted his talents to 
the service of the church: but in the midst of his 
family, and afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne, 
Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the 
monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which his 
predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury, he 
diligently applied to the establishment of hospitals; 
and the multitudes, who were supported by his char- 
ity, preferred the eloquent and edifying discourses of 
their archbishop, to the amusements of the theatre or 
the circus. The monuments of that eloquence, which 
was admired near twenty years at Antioch and Con- 
stantinople, have been carefully preserved ; and the 
possession of near one thousand sermons, or homilies, 
has authorized the critics‘ of sueceeding times to ap- 
preciate the genuine merit of Chrysostom. They 


Gothic war, in which he had served. Near forty years afterwards, 
Ammonius recited another poem on the same subject, in the presence 
{the emperor Theodosius. See Socrates, |. vi. c. 6 : 
s The sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the —_ 
f Theodoret, afford curious and authentic materials for the life 
John Chrysostom 3esides those general historians, I ~< taken for 
! iides the four principal biographers of the saifit. 1. The author 
f urtial and passionate Vindication of the Archbishop of Constan- 


tinople, comyposed, in the form of a dialogue. and under the name of 
his zealous partizan, Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, ¢Tillemont, 
Me Eccles. tom, xi. p. 500—533, It is inserted among the works 


of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 1—90. edit. Montfaucon. The mode- 
rate Erasmus, (tom. ii. epist. mci. p. 1331—ID347. edit. Lugd. Bat.) 
His vivacity and good sense were his own ; his errors, in the unculti- 
vated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost inevitable. 3. 
The learned Tillemont, (Mem, Ecclesiastiques, tom, xi. p. 1—4065. 
547—626, &c. &c.) who compiles the lives of the saints with incredi- 


le patience, and religious accuracy. He has minutely searched the 


voluminous works of Chrysostom himself. 4. Father Montfaucon ; 
who has perused these works with the curious diligence of an editor, 
scovered several new homilies, and again reviewed and composed 


Life of Chrysostom. (Opera Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. $1—177.) 
t As [am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chrysos- 


tom, I have given my confidence to the two most judicious and mode- 
ra f the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom. iii. p. 1344.) and Du- 
pin; (Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom. iii. p. 38.) yet the good taste 


of the former is sometimes vitiated by an excessive love of antiquity ; 
and the good sense of the latter is always restrained by prudential 


rations 
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unanimously attribute to the christian orator, the free ' pride, contributed, at least, to nourish the infirmity of 
command of an elegant and copious language ; the a morose and unsocial humour. S¢ parated from that 


judgment to conceal the advantages which he derived | familiar intercourse, which facilitates the knowledge 
from the knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy ; an/and the despatch of business, he reposed an unsus- 





inexhaustible fund of metaphors and similitudes, of | pecting confidence in his deacon Serapion; and seldom 
ideas and images, to vary and-illustrate the most fa- | applied his speculative knowledge of human nature to 
miliar topics; the happy art of engaging the passions | the particu characters, either of his dependents, or 
in the service of virtue ; and of exposir r the folly, as t his ¢ : Conscious of the purity of hi inten- 
well as the turpitude, of vice, almost with the truth | tions, | perhaps of the superiority of his genius, 
and spirit of a dramatic representation. the ( lop of Constar e extended the juris- 
His administra The pastoral labours of the | op dict »ot the i { city, 1 the miglit irge the 
and detha P ‘ ¢ } } } } 

— oe ( t Constantinople provoked, and gradu- iS | ibor lt ct which 

. ally united against him, two sorts of i l t notive ppeared 
enemies; the aspiring clergy, who envied his st Ss. ym hin f in tl ight of a sacred and 


and the obstinate sinners, who wer nsa ; \ rh t 
repr ofs. When ( hrysostom tint aa » the \ tie provinces, he deposed thirteen bishoy f Ly- 


pulpit of St. Sophia, against the de ne y of dia 1 Phrvyoia; im eetly ‘ ed, that a 
christians, his shafts were spent among t crowd. corrupt fs \ 1 licent sness had in- 
without wounding, or even marking, the « *t of feeted the w episco} er. If t e bishops 
any individual. W her he declaimed t the pe- | were iInnoes 6 | i ra | I ist ¢ emnation 
culiar vices of the rich, poverty mi rht fain a tr -, must ex iw crounded discontent. If they were 
sient consolation from his invectives; but the ullty lity, | Le S ass Le ol r t would 
were still sheltered by their numbers; andthe re] ch ! , that thel wn safety depended on the 
its If was dignified by some ideas of sunperi ‘ \4 I { the rehbishop: WwW m hey studied to repre- 
enjoyment. But as the pyramid rose towards the. sent { tvrant of the east chure 
summit, it insensibly dimi hed to a point: the Tl ECE < ( jracy was 
magistrates, the ministers, the favourite eunt a ! iby Tl 1Op 
ladies of the court," the empress Eudoxia herself, had A ls mbit . 
a much larger share of guilt, to divide ar ra . e, W d f 
ler proportion of criminals. The pe: | lieati i] its of os 
of the audience were anticipated, or ¢« . by xe t ( f city. \ ‘ ed 
testimony of tl wh ¢ iene é 
preacher assumed the dangerous t of ex A : 
both the offence and the offender tot p - with C nself, By the p vitation 
rr * 4 . . ' "1" . 
rence. he secret resentment of the e rtenc ved f the 38, i he ius nded at ¢ st tinople, 
the discontent of the clergy and monks of ¢ stanti- | with t | f Evypt ! . to encounter 
nople, who were t tily reformed by 1 fer t| the p ce 5 at Ir depe ent bishops, to se- 
zeal of their archbishop. He had eondemned, 1 , by their voices, t ity of asynod. The 
the pulpit, the domestic fi les of the clercy ( . é in the » of ¢ ed 
stantinople, who, under the name of servants { \ R | erect 
ters, afforded Pp rpetual ecasion either of s | vy ent j ° 1 1 ! ce 
l 
scandal. The silent and solitary cet v . f day ‘ ) 
. i ; : [ 
secluded themselves from the world, were ent t nd l it ) C 
the warmest approbation of Chrysostom; bunt Ne 5 ef i ry le nat ol 
spised and stigmatized, as the dis ‘e of 1 forty I “ nt him, 
profess mm. the Cc wd of de y rat i | \ 
some unworthy motives of or } t { . c, I S 
quently infested the ‘ | ( 
voice of persu sion, tl ( pw 
the terrors of authority; and his ar , int - ble « ,W 
cise of ecclesiastical! risdict i ‘ f } 
empt from } Lol rv : 
de é (hry stom \ ] V ra i y 2 I 
position.* Alt , . j ' 
precepts of the g to | y 
indulged himself i ivilege of | ( - f ! 
mies of God | { : } } } f lezelhs . 
were metimes d ( with too n I ( I t I | bis ‘ 
counter ce eX] H f ested t , ( ! ; 
from some ¢ cle t sof i e imper I t 
former habits of taking his repast . - nhavicat ‘ t ent ‘ i t MH uxine I 
h spitabl custon vhich his ¢ | f irat \ 
} 
The fen " 
‘ y or the i ‘ 
s, Mar { aK } t ney ‘ 
| g ! ct | | wi i i 
eal, y i | 
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sistible fury. Theophilus escaped; but the promiscu- 





ous crowd of monks and Egyptian mariners were 
slaughtered without pity in the streets of Constanti- 


nople.* 


| \ seasonable earthquake just fied the inter- 
position of Heaven; the torrent of sedition rolled for- 


wards to the gates of the palace; and the empress, 
agitated by fear remorse, threw hers lf at the feet 


of Arcadius ind confessed, that the public safety 
could be purchased only by the restoration of Chrysos- 
tom. The Bosphorus was covered with innumerable 
pe and Asia were profuse- 
ly illuminated; and the aecclamations of a victorious 


vessels; the shores of Kut 


yeople accompant il, from the port to the cathedral, 


t jumph ot the arch hop; who too ¢ isily con- 
sented to resume the exercise of his functions, before 
his sentence had been ly reversed by the authori- 
tv of an ecclesiastical synod. Ienorant, or careless, 


of the impending danger, Chrysostom indulged his 


zeal, or pt rhaps his resentment; declaimed with pe- 


culiar asperity against female vices; and condemned 
the profane honours which were addressed, almost in 
the precincts of St. Sophia, to the statue of the em- 


press. His imprudence tempted his enemies to in- 
flame the haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, o1 
perhaps inventing, the famous exordium of a sermon, 





** Herodias is a n furious; Herodias again dances; 
ee more requi the head of John :’’ an inso- 
lent s 1 wom ind a s&s erelg it 
“ imp e I to forgive ‘I rt interval 
of perl t e was er ver » concert more 
ellectual I $s tor the ( nd in of the 
are ) \ numer ( ‘ of the eastern pre- 
| es, V 1 were culded I l ( ce by nie avie 
of ‘I phil ( edt ty, without exam- 
I | f | I ne 5 tence: and a de- 
tac! nt of } n 3 was int 1 into the 
to suppre emotions of the pe f On the 
vigl f Kaster, t solemn administration of bapti n 
was rudely inte b ters, who alarmed the 
m | y ol I ke cr nens, al | Vi ] | DY 
t I esence the i mysteries of the « isttar 
Arsacius he church of St. Sophia, 
t epi ) ( The catholics retreat- 
ed to the baths { ¢ tantine, and afterwards to the 
fields: where they were still pursued and insulted by 
e guards, the bishops, and the magistrates. "Th 
fatal day of ‘ land f exile of UChry stom 
was marked by the conflag f the eathe 1. of 
the se te-h e, id of punta d 
1 is Cal nity W Ss im j Wi proc 
wit t p DI ie de t fa persecuted 
{ 
: , ( light clarm some merit, if his 
V pans! erved the f ( 
4 D. 404 t } e] Tt but the submission f 
Ju ” ( ysostom WwW the indispe sable di ty 
of a christian and a subject. Instead of listening t 


his humble prayer, that he might be permitted to resice 


at Cyzicus, or Nicomedia, 


infle Xl yle r mpre SS as- 


S | for his extle the remote and desolate town of 
‘ S . am thre ridves i wu it l rus, in the 
, 
Les Armenia \ et hope was entertained, that 
. 
the a ishoy niont ish ina ult f danver- 
ous m } I eventy 5 in tl eat Summer, 
i 4 I | ( 
{ i 
sPa s \ 17.) a snd 
‘ s of v 
V I f N ved ¥ 
/ 24 s ( s 
‘ : ‘ “ 


3 s : I 
i ] h \ \ } rose fa us wor 4 
is 8 s I f 15] [ vl i 
' on 
\ ) ! : ! Zos s: cl. 
ML 8 re ark en ! \ s i Ss 
l und P hal Ch 1} 
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‘ 


through the provinces of Asia Minor, where: he was 
continually threatened by the hostile -attacks of the 
Isaurians, and the more implacable fury of the monks. 
Yet Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of his 
confinement; and the three years, which he spent at 
Cucusus, and the neighbouring town of Arabissus, 
were the last and most glorious of his life. His cha- 
racter was conseerated by absence and persecution; 
the faults of his administration were not long remem- 
bered; but every tongue repeated the praises of his 
renius and virtue; and the respectful attention of the 
christian world was fixed on a desert spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude the arch- 
bishop, whose-active mind was invigorated by misfor- 
tunes, maintained a strict and frequent correspondence ® 
with the most distant provinces; exhorted the separ- 
ate congregation of his faithful adherents to persevere 
in their allegiance; urged the destruction of the tem- 
ples of Phenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the 
isle of Cyprus; extended his pastoral care tothe mis- 
sions of Persia and Seythia; negociated, by his am- 
bassadors, with the Roman pontiff, and the emperor 
Honorius; and boldly appealed, from a partial synod, 
to the supreme tribunal of a free and generous council. 
The mind of the illustrious exile was still independent; 
but his captive body was exposed to the revenge of 
the oppressors, who continued to abuse the name and 
authority of Areadius.' An order was despatched for 


' 


ie instant removal of Chrysostom to the extreme 
desert of Pityus: and his guards so faithfully obeyed 
I tel instructions, that, before he His death, 
reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, he A. D. 207. 
expired at Comana, in Pontus, in the Bept. 14. 
sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding generation 
acknowledged -his innocence and merit. ‘The arch- 
bishops of the east, who might blush that their pre- 
lecessors bad been the enemies of Chrysostom, were 











1 


gradually disposed, by the firmness of the Roman 
pontitl, to restore the honours of that ; 
. : k : 1 His relics trans- 
venerable name. At the pious solieita-. ported to Con- 
tion of the clergy and people of Con- epmenaan 

. . . A.DA38.Jan.27. 
tantinople, his relics, thirty years after 
his death, were transported from their obscure sepul- 
chre to the royal city.!. The emperor Theodosius ad- 


vanced to receive them as far as Chalcedon ; and, fall- 

ing prostrate on the coffin, implored, in the name of 

his guilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, the forgive- 
ss of the injured saints,.™ 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be enter- The death of 

ined, whether any stain of hereditary Arcadius. 

It could be derived from Arcadius to“- P- #8: May 1. 
his successor. Eudoxia was a young and beautiful 
woman, who indulged her passions, and despised her 

isband: count.John enjoyed, at least, the familiar 


Tw uadred and forty-two of the epistles of Chrysostom are still 
xtant Ipera, tom. iii. p. 528—736 They are addressed toa great 
ty of persons, and show a firmness of mind, much superior to 
>in hisexile. The fourteenth epistie contains a curious 
e dangers of his journey 
After the exile of Chrysostom, Theophilus published an enor 
m s and horrible volume against him, in. which he perpetually re- 
eat the polite expressions of hostem humanitatis, sacrilegorum 
I em, immundum demonem ; he affirms, that John Chrysos 
tom had delivered his sowl to be adulterated by the devil: and 
. s that some further punishment, adequate (if possible) to the 
gnitu f his crimes, may be inflicted on him. St. Jerom, at 
request of his friend Theophilus, transtated this edifying per 
mance from Greek into Latin. See Facundus Hermian. Defens 
» it Capitul. L. vi.c. 5. published by Sirmon. Opera, tom. ii. p. 
95, 596, O97, 





His name was inserted by his successor Atticus in the Dyptics 

» church of Constantinople, A. D. 414. Ten years afterwards 

was revered asa saint.Cyril, who inherited the place, and the pas 
ons, of his un rheophilus, yielded with much reluctance. See 
Facund. Hermian. |. 4.c. 1. Tillemont,.Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p- 








| Socrates, |. vil. c. 45. Theodoret. 1. v.c. 26, This event recon 
iled the Joannites, who had hitherto. refused to acknowledge hia 
successors During his lifetime, the Joannites were respected by 
e catholics, as the true and orthodox communion of Constantino- 
ple I heir obstinacy gradually drove them to tive brink of schism. 
According to some accounts, (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 
138. No. 9, 10.) the emperor was forced to send a letter of invitation 
and excuses, before the body of the ceremonious saint could be re- 


| moved from Comana,. 
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confidence of the empress; and the public named him | 


as the real father of Theodosius the younger." The 
birth of a son was accepted, however, by the pious 
husband, as an event the most fortunate and honourable 
to himself, to his family, and to the eastern world: 
and the royal infant, by an unprecedented favour, was 
invested with the titles of Cesar and Augustus. In 
less than four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom 
of youth, was destroyed by the ec 
carriage; and this untimely death confounded the 
prophecy of a holy bishop,® who, amidst the universal 
joy, had ventured to foretell, that she should behold 
the long and auspicious reign of her glorious son. 
The catholies applauded the justice of Heaven, which 
avenged the perseeution of St. Chrysostom ; 


nsequences of a mis 


haps the emperor was the only person who siacerely 
bewailed the lossof the haughty and rapacious Ku- 
doxia. Such a domestic misfortune afflicted Aim mor 
deeply than the public calamities of the east; 

licentious excursions from Pontus to Palestine, the 
Isaurian robbers, whose impunity accu 


ness of the government; and the earthquakes, the con- 
flagrations, the famine, and the flights of locusts, 
which the popular discontent was equally disposed t 
attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At length 
in the thirty-first year ol his age, after a reign (if we 
may abuse th: i ; 
and fifteen 


) of thirteen years, three mo 
~adius expired in the | 








Constantin ple. It is impossible to delineate cha- 
racter; since in a period very copiously | ished 
with historical materials, it has not been p t 
remark one action that properly belongs to t 
of the great Theodosius. 
His supposed The historiaw Procopius* has ind 
testament. ijluminated the mind of the dying em- 
peror with a ray of human prudence, or celestial wis- 
dom. Arcadius considered, with anxi $ for rhit, 
the helpless condition of his 1 The , who w 
no more than seven years of age, t d us faec- 
tions of a minority, and the aspiring spirit cf Jezde- 
gerd, the Persian monarch. Instead of tempting the 
all viat ‘e of n ambitious ) t, byt ruicipa 
of eunreime power, he boldly app ( to th J 
ity of aking; and placed, by solemn t ent, t] 
sceptre of the east in the hands of Jezdeg 
The royal guardian accept land discharged th n - 


rable trust with unexampled fidelity; and the in- 
fancy of Theodosius was protected by the arms and 





incils of Pe rsla. such 13 t sing | rrative 
Procopius ; nd his v ily dls} Ayva- 
thias,* while he presume s to dis t from | dgm 
ind to arraign the wisdom of i 
so rashly,. t ugh so ft ly, ¢ mn i 
id hi 1 Mit } i wh 
rival, lah hen At 
dred and fifty y« . 
debated in t! f J ta] 
torlan will ref t Xx tl 
wseertained the u‘h of the testament of A tit 4 
Zosimus, |. v. p. ! Fhe chastity é ress 


be tmpeached without produ 

















that the witness should write ar r t 
macy he dared to attack We must supp t t a hi ry is A 
party libel, privately ad and cir ited | € 1 
Hist. des Empereurs, t Vv. p. 782 sr i ré 
putation of Eudox 
o Porphyry of Gaza 8} z \ ! t ler 
which hebad obtained for the destructé of ¢ 
that city See | urious det sof his life, (Bar 13, A. D. 401 
No. 17—51.) originally written in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, | i 
monk, one of his fay rite deacons 
p Philostorg x nd Godefroy, Diasertat. p. 457 
Jorom. (tom, 1 [ 7 escribes, in live the re 
guiar and destructive march of the ists, Which spread a dark 
cloud, between heaven and earth, ov the nd of Palestine. S 
scattered them, partly into t Dead sea, and p 
rr fi 
de R Persic. 1. i. ¢. 2. p. S. edit L, 
l. iw. p. 136, 137 Although he confesses the prev 
tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the first who | 
i tt to writing rillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v 
ibly on the merits of this fable His criti 
cism 1 d by any ecclesiastical auth Both Pro 
yp and Agal é pa 
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istory of the world, 
d be attested by the 
positive and unanimous evidence of contemporaries. 
The strange novelty of the event, which excites our 
distrust, must have attracted their notice; and their 
universal silence annihilates the vain tradition of the 


it stands without a parallel in the |} 
we may justly require that it shoul 


succeedinea ire, 
Che maxims of Roman jurisprudence, 4 gministratio 
if they could fairly be transferred from of Anthemius 


», 4084) 
private property to public dominion, A. D, a tle 


would have adjudged to the emperor Honorius the 





guardianship of his nephew, till he had attained, at 
least, the fourteenth year of his age. But the weak- 
ness of Honorius, and the calamities of his reign, dis- 
qualified him from prosecuting this natural elaim; and 
such was the absolute separation of the two mon- 
irchies, both in interest and affection, that Constanti- 
lew ld have obeve 1, with le reluctance, the or- 
os Persian, tl t f the Italian, cou 
In ce. wh Ware ese diset ed by the 
ext s ot n h dl 1 « cret the most 
“ I l ( may s¢ Vy als] t the empire 
: : I | 
of the palace ; | dictate to submissive provinces the 
commands of a master, whom they direct and de- 
spise. But the ministers i 1 child, who is incapable 
of arming them with tl sanction of the royal name, 
must acquir l exerci in independent authority. 
The great officers of the state and army, who had been 
ippointed before the death of Areadius, formed an aris- 
tocracy, which might have inspired them with an idea 
I I : vel it of the eastern 
‘ \ ‘ ‘ ‘ , / the pret ct 
objat y his perior abilitic 
| ‘ V f { his eat 
s f \ er ¢ prov the merit and in- 
lt \ nius; ht pri t tirn ePSs sce 
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vate, 5 e la f As In tl 
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it ear ed tor 
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\ 3. ( ( ( | of e Dan- 
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i I 
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i nseii, re i xt 
j 
s it I AY em 4 A son of Phil 
o! ! s i I ’ er ot the 
, A ‘ trom Persi embasey 
wa i } | : r i p ) the east, in the 
O05 f f i t \ « hon 
rs ( y. ( I it p ’ ri 
mo Hi En I J 
SoZ tt tri wi I mou + 
ipu I | v i t! : 
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tinued to govern the eastern empire near forty years; | of the liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and philo- 
during the long minority of hé , and, after his | sophy: the most skilful master of the east ambitious- 
death, in her own name, and in the name of Marcian,}|ly solicited the attention of their royal pupil; and 
her nominal husband. From a motive, either of pru-| several noble youths were introduced into the palace, 
libacy; and/|to animate his diligence by the emulation of friend- 
notwithstanding some aspersions’on the chastity of|ship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important task 


dence, or religion, she embraced a life of c« 
























Pulcheria,’? this resolution whi she communicated to of instructing her brother in the arts of government ; 
her sisters Arcadia and Marina, was celebrated by the | but her precepts may countenance some suspicion of 
christian world, as 1 ubli effort of heroie piety. | the extent of her capacity, or of the purity of her in- 
In the presence of the clergy and people, the three |tentions. She taught him to maintain a grave and 
daughters of Aread dedi | their virginity to| majestic deportment; to walk, to hold his robes, to 
God; and the obligation of their solomn vow was in-| seat himself on his throne, in a manner worthy of a 
scribed onat ld | gems; which they/| great prince; to abstain from laughter; to listen with 
publicly off 1 i it church of Constantinop! condescension ; to return suitable answers ; to assume, 
Their palace was converted into a monastery; andall|by turns, a serious or a placid countenance; in a 
males, except the guides of their conscience, the saints | word, to represent with grace and dignity the external 
who had forgotten the distinction of sexes, were scru-| figure of a Roman emperor. But ‘Theodosius* was 
pulously exe from the holy threshold. Pulcheria, | never excited to support the weight and glory of an 
her two sist , and a chosen tr } f favourite dam-/ illustrious name; an :. instead of aspiring to imitate 
els, formed a religi community they 1 unced | his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume to 
the vanity of dress; int ed, by frequent fasts, their) measure the degrees of incapacity) below the weak- 
simple and frugal t; tted a portion of their time | ness of his father and his uncle. Arcadius and Ho- 
to works of emb . i voted eral hours of | norius had been assisted by the guardian care of a 
the day and n t to the exer of | rand psal-| parent, whose lessons were enforced by his authority 
mody. The piety of a christian virgin was adorned |and example. jut the unfortunate prince, who is 
by the 2 rt i fan empress. Ke sias- | born in the purple, must remain a stranger to the voice 
tical history dk t splendid e¢ ;, which | of truth ; and the son of Arcadius was condemred to 
were built the ex} of Puleheria, in all the| pass his perpetual infancy, encom] assed only by a 
provinces of f is fi rvile t fw and eunuchs. The ample 
t b t of st y ind 1 . iple dona-| leisure, which he acquired by neglecting the essential 
tions which shi 1 for t mainte-|duties of his high office, was filled by idle amuse- 
nance of m tic clet : 1 the tive verity | ments, and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the 
with which yured t ) s the opposite here-| only active pursuit that could tempt him beyond the 
sies of N ind Eutyches. Such virtues \ limits of the palace ; but he most assiduously labour- 
lt erve t c ‘of the Deity ;| ed, sometimes by the light of a midnight lamp, in the 
it I i marty ‘ \ | the ki vled i mechanic occ ipations of painting and carving 3; and 
future ¢ ts, werec : 1 visions i reve-|the elegance with which he transcribed religious 
lations to the imperia it. Yet t dev { books, entitled the Roman emperor to the singular 
P la | r diverted | lefati 1 epithet of Calligraphes, or a fair writer. Separated 
from tempor Tuirs: and ; | the| from the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius 
descendants of the great T s to have | t ted the persons whom he loved; he loved those 
the ed y ot ; i \ t | ics.) who were accustomed to amuse and flatter his indo- 
Che elegant 1 familiar ‘ ired, nee; and as he never perused the papers that were 
both of the Gr 1 Latin » eadily | presented for his royal signature, the acts of injustice 
ippli to the y 3 isions of writine | tl most repugnant to his eharacter, were frequently 
on public iness; | W mat erpetrated in his name. ‘The emperor himself was 
weighed; her tions we prompt | decisive: ¢ ste, temperate, liberal, and merciful; but these 
whil 1¢@ mov vit ca ost \ es, which can only deserve the name of virtues, 
wheel 2 ey supported by courage, and regulated 
( t { re . iscretion, were seldom beneficial, and they some- 
In the last * eful life, Europe wa -| time proved mischievous, to mankind. His mind, 
1 affli i th tl f Att - but t m enervated by a royal education, was oppressed and 
extensive provinces Asia still « d to « 1| degraded by abject superstition: he fasted, he sung 
nd and | e|p is, he blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines 
\ er was | necessity | with which his faith was continually nourished. The- 
of encounte! ; ; subject: sius devoutly worshipped the dead and living 
na since \ I \ ur, ne praise saints of the eatholie chureh: a d he once refuse d to 
may { , of the ad- t. till an insolent monk, who had cast an excom- 
ministration Puli . ni tion on his sovereign, condescended to heal 
7. I , ‘ il wound which he had inflicted. 
J tory of a fair and virtuous mai- Character and 
‘ c l e) se} den, exalted from a private condition to ventures of 
Cl ty | ; O1t mili-| the impe il th ne, 1 ight be deemed a ga 
tary ¢ Cl ’ i \ 1 ft bow: n ineredible nanee, if such a roe A. D. 421—460. 
mance had not been verified in the marriage of Theo- 
Ex n § t. B t  t . The celebrated Athenais® was educated by 
t eautifnl s a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical 
I i s, who in genera! bear so close a resemblance. Sozomen (t. 
See Du I I I e eld es to Pulcheria the government of the empire, and the 
daug é \ the year yn of her brother ; whom he scarcely condescends to praise. 
41 M ( ody must have tes, though he affectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or 
¢ ! mposes an elaborate panegyriec on the emperor, and cau 
y Ww a ‘ ' f place where | + suppresses the merits of his sister, (1. vii.c. 22. 42.) Phito- 
) l rhe grour nl bs 1x c. 7.) expressses the influence of Pulcheria in gentile 
8 S ¢ ‘ ( nguace, ts risking e swles UTM PET HM MEYH Kats OseU- 
iastery of M N ltoach ; Suidas, (Excerpt. p. 53.) gives a true character of Theodo- 
‘ s l Ss, ere ! y ( vas « A.D. 29 . nd I have followed the example of Tillemont. (tom. iv. p. 25.) 
¢ memory oft relics w té ed Notwithstan borrowing some strokes from the modern Greeks. 
di the ch able w l J i ‘ om. iv o34 heodoret, v.c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus one of the first 
it is not ensy to acquit | ieria of some share in the pious fraud;| men of his age for his learning and piety, applauds the odedience of 
which * have heen transact ‘ j v nore t five and | Theodosius to the divine laws. 


rates (I. vii. c. 21.) mentions her name, (Athenais, the daugh- 
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her father Leontius in the religion and sciences of th isfact fy rning to Con 
Greeks; and so advant us was the opinion which | of St. Peter, t t ’ 
he Athenian philosopher entertained of | contem- | doubt of the \ 


poraries, that he diy 1 his patri 1 | But t WW 
two sons, be ] ul l! to his da yy 1 sii i \ ; 


of one hundred pieces « 

dence that | b y and meri vould is ent the ¢ 
portion. Tl sy and lee f h rs | J \ dl 
soon compelle \ { 11 ( ( tan- wa 4 
tinople ; and with lopes, « er of lice or,a f ter of ‘I 


Sagacious princess 1 t } eloquent com j ( ! praete 
’ 
and secr iy Gcestine the d ri Oo} | lay I 
Leontius for t \ i t emp 1 I 
' ' ’ > 
east, Who had now attain t twe ‘ t | 
age. She ¢ y excited ( 
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large eyes, well I 5 . 
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of Armenia, and the plains of Mesopotamia, were | division precipitated downfall of that ancient 
filled with | } e835; Dut the rations of two | monarchy. Chosroes, t Per lan vassal, reloned 
suc e campaigns were t productive of any de- | « the eastern and most ext ve portion of the 
CISL VE r mem events. _ f J ents \V e |< V3; \ the w rn fj Vin ick: vledoed 
1oue som I V Ww be ed, \ 1 1 | tne ion of Ar ces, and the su} remacy of the 


doubtfu 1c ; and if the Rom failed in their | em Arcadius. After the death of Arsaces, the 
i , mans ppressed the regal government, and im- 


the Persians were repulsed from the walls of a Meso-| | lon their allies the condition of subjects. ‘The 





p tamlan city, DY th Valour ot I tial Dl », Who nilitay ( ny i was de les ited to the count ¢ f the 
pointed hi thunder ( in t ne f St. | Arme! frontier; the city of Theodosi polis! vas 
Thomas the ) e. Yet 1 | victories, nd fortified in a strong situation, on a fertile 
which e in I Spc l tr ( j i lofty wround, near the sources of the Euphrates 
repeatedly announced t e palace of ¢ intinople, | and t dependent territories were ruled by five sa- 
these egyrics tori { rit and who 
row their ex rdinary, ' s, tales; lamented th n- 
of the pr challe ( P in | ,» who w f their equals, were provoked to negociate their 
y I : ed t | ? t 


t; and returning, 








. 1 J =| V l ra »wers, the palace of Artaxata, ac- 

Ol i 4 e 3 thelr vyiul sovereign. 

ind of dt \ S : ty years ] 4 , the nephew 

we i = { OC} roes, under t displ e 

he t > — I i i ¢ let »bles of Arm bs d 
disbeliev li ' ( f . y ly d ] Persian vernor int 

op, A { Am i - in i ‘ j l ° I wel of tie ch- 

fie ! ca ’ ill not | iop | ( ul Lhe earnestiyv soiicite l, 
B | r, 1s ¢ ‘ c 1 Superstitious peopie 

, . 4 : ‘ | ¢ uld not esitate 

‘ t ta ¢ ist i I 

? 1 « ) \ | ¢ V ait ying, t ° 

nid Isaac, “is too much 1 

t the | } ed in the 

i i | r ol women, 
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reflected some lustre on the declining empire of the | celebrated with loud and affected demonstrations of the 
younger Theodosius. | publie grief. 
| Wh mil te ( tant | Ek 
sai deliberated, the vacant throne of Honor! fi aaa 
V ed | t fa stran- ] 


A D. 423— 425 


CHAPTER XXXIII. er. e nam of th was John : h ' 





Death of Honorius.— Valentinian MUI. er peror ft} f Pn eee ; te : , re fates 
— » 7) , ; . > Vs ls y 1 t nis cha cle 
Administration of his mother Placidia.—A2tius and Bon- | , . tod wit 
; 7 » > , t ( f il} conclied with the vio- 
} ace.—Conquesi of ca fl the } / ; 
tf ce. wu to if f '. at the ‘ aug 
Last years and Dvurine a lone and dis ‘eful rei tion of I v. t i ne with the Hur 
rs death of Hono of twenty-eicht years, H us, emper- | Jo} ' ‘ y, the majesty 
rius, . . : 
A.D. 422 or of the west, was separat df i tl of t w he { 
Aug. 27. fri ndship of his brother, and afterw | I t 


of his nephew, who reigned over the east: and Ci ] a y iominy. John 





OTL Des OMe 


stantinople beheld, with p t 1 e of his 3 
secret joy, the calamities of Rome. Th i- | [| : t rye Ihe 3ius 
venture of Placidia* crad y renewed, l t- - | { em- 
ed, the alliance of the two empires. The d ' ed, , from so 
‘ of the great Theodosius id been the captive i : t tot t 
oF queen of the Goths; she lost an affectionate hus Lj eX] \ y intrusted to Arda 
# she was dragged in chains by his inst \ 
she tasted the pleast e of re e€, and W ex ed, \ | it Ww é ived, 
in the treaty of peace, for six hundred t { that A ‘ ‘ t inf 
sures of wheat. After her return from Spain to It ‘ 
Placidia experienced a new persecution in th p ‘ 
her family. She was averse t mart ‘ t | i y was pr 
been stipulated without her « ent; and t ’ ; I. 
Constantius, as a noble reward fort tyrants whor \ \ ela; 
he had vanquished, received, { i the | t Ii 
rius himself, the strug ; i tant ‘ 


widow of Adolphus. But her sist é vith , we turn 
the ceremony of the nuptials; ner did P in 3 et 
to become the mother of Honoria and \ tinian t | 

third, or to assume and exercis ) ' ; tale. A 


over the mind of r gratel | d. The o ] : ( { freed i 





soldier, whose tim hitherto been divid ver f 
social ple asure and bit Vy servi t : 
lessons of avarice and ambition: he ext ’ . 
of Augustus; and the servant of Honorius was - t z proach of 
sociated to the empl of the west. T ‘ t \ . = : t ere itw tr b 
Constantius, in the seventh month of his 1 ; | j vy. . 
stead of diminishing, seemed to inere 

of Placidia; 1 the inde fam ity é | ar fter a 
brother, which might be 1 iore than t ‘ 

of a childish affection, were universally 

incestuous love. On a sudden, by s ne b Intrign i} 

of a steward and a nurse, this excessive fond ‘ : 5 in 
converted into an irreconcilal juarrel : t ( | ‘ 
of the emperor and his sister were not long cor fA I I _ when 
within the walls of the palace; and as the G ‘ ' 4 tory hes the 
soldiers adhered to thei que , the city of R I : i I | t 


was agitated with bloody and dar us tumults, | str a4 ., from 
which could only be appeased by the force rv to t : t c 
tary retreat of Placidia and her children. T ro} ' 
exiles landed at Constar | I ft 





riage of Theodosius, during the festival of the Per- , t be « ‘dered 
sian victories. They were treated with kindness 
magnificence ; but as the statues of the emperor ¢ a ; ; ; eg 4.D.4 155 


stantius had been rejected by the eastern court, t! f fom ’ S aia ' ' rly de- 
title of Augusta could not dec is 





widow. Within a few months after the arrival of ei th le legitimate em- 
Placidia, a swift messenger announced the death of , the R For a} t, perhaps, his eyes 
Honorius, the cons« juence of a dropsy; but t I , f hounded swav: but 


portant secret was not divulged, till the necessary | hj ‘ illv aca ced in the dice 
orders had been despatched for the march of a large | tat vy. IHle cont himself with the 


body of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The | ‘ east: and wisely relinquished the 


shops and the gates of Constantinople ained ful w 
during seven days; and the loss of a foreign prince, cam avond the A - or of securing 
e.3” 5» pv I ae Rocns 

. ] , 4 ; 

who could neither be esteemed nor regretted, \ the ft Italian nd Afri 3. whose 
l Vv ; \ ; ‘ el ‘ ci ft en e 

a See pages 433—437, 

b Tx cuvsyy xuta crous Cir\vuarta, is the expression of Olympiodo For the r of the we rn ¢ j iit O ) 
rus, (apud Photium, p. 197.) who means, perhaps, to describe t! dor. apud Phot. p 2.1 6, 197. 200. § 1, ix 6. So 
same caresses which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. | crates, |. vii E | ostorgius, |. x 0, 11. and Godefroy, 
Quando, (says the prophet himeelf,) quando subit mihi desiderium | Dissertat ! I ; de B \ | BY, 183 
Paradisi, osculor eam, et ingero linguam meam in Os ejus But this | Theop a Wrap ) and the Chro 
sensual indulgence was justified by miracle and mystery u the ee Grotiue « lure Be et P 1 ii. He has orious 
anecdote has heen communicated tothe public by the reverend fat t fj lence 
Maracci, in his Version and Confutation of the Koran. tom. i. ; f ’ ev f - of royal su », Which 
20 

ave bee! i by fra s é ut 
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of language and interest. Instead listening to 
the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to imi- 
tate the moderation of his grandfather, and seat 
his cousin Valentinian on the throne of the west. 
The royal infant was distinguished at Constantinople 
by the title of Nobilissimus: he was promot d, before 


his departure to Thessal nica, to the ra k and dignity 
of Ca sar and, after the cone ier tof Italy, the patri- 
cian Helion, by the authority « The yodosius, and in 
the presence « f the senate, s ft d \ al ntinian the 
third by the name f August . 1d solemnly invested 
him with the diadem, and the imperial purple.t By 
the agreement of the three females » g erned the 
Roman world, the son of P dia w betrothed to 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and Athenais; 
and, 5 s the lover and his le had attained the 
aire of | vy, this | le faithfully 
u np! hed At rie I npensation, 
perhaps, for the exp I western Illy- 
ric nw 1 th | I iS, id 
yielded to the th Co ino} Ihe emper- 
or of the east a¢ he 1 ink of the rich 
and 1 ime } ot Da } i i thed I + 
sovert yof P iN ch had | 

hiiied 1 tw pron - 


the ra I I I 
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t S i 

c > t nrst vi t | reo WW e rat es 
commu : a. mr 4 I ( A te f 
y r t ne, t ul sla ! ‘ r 1 ‘ 
an @NX Phe Jew wil ‘ ous int of Apu 
j and « } lueed a law the east t ustify their exemp 
tion f ( Cod. T j rv t. vill. leg. 1 and 
the western em; rwas wed to inv ute by a special edict 
the w, quam atr $s partibus esse damnosam. Cod. Theod 
2 i. leg e. 

h Cassiodorius (Varior. |. xi. Epist. i, p. 238.) has compared the 
regencies of Placidia and Amalasun i He arraigns the weakness 
of the mother of Valentinian, and praises the virtues of his royal 
mistres On this occa m, flattery seems to have spoke 1 the lan 
guage of trut 

i Philostorgius, I. xi 12. and Godefrov's Diasertat p. 493, &« 
and Renatus Frigeridus ud Gregor. Turon. |. ii. c. &. in tom. ii. p 
162 he father of Atius was Ga lMdentius, an illustrious citizen of 
the province of Scythia. and master-general of the cavalry: his 

er was a rich and noble Italiar From his earliest youth, 


APtius, asa soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the barba 
ria is 

k For the character of Boniface, see Olympiodorus, apud Phot 
p. 19%); and St. Augustin, apud Tillemont, Memoires Eccles. t. xiii 


p. 7) 715, 886 Che bishop of Hippo at length deplored the fall of 
his friend, who after a solemn vow of chastity, Sad married a 
ond wife of the Arian t, and who was suspected of keeping sev 
eral concubines In his house 


|as the last of the Romans. 


Their union might have 
supported a sinking empire; their discord was the 
fatal and immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The 
invasion and defeat of Attila, have immortalized the 
ie of Autius; and though time has thrown a shade 
over the exploits of his rival, the defence of Marseilles, 
and the deliverance of Africa, attest the military 
talents of count Boniface. In the field of battle, in 
partial —— rs, in single combats, he was still the 
terror of the barbarians: the ec lergy, and particularly 
his friend A custin, were edified by the christian piety 
which had once tempted him to retire from the world : 
the pe a applauded his spotless integrity : the army 
dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, which may 
be displayed in a very singular example A peasant, 
who « -omp! ined of the criminal intimac y between his 
wife and a Gothie soldier, was directed to attend his 
tribunal the following day; in the evening the count, 
who had diligently informed himself of the time and 
-e of the assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten 
niles into the country, surprised the guilty couple, 
punished the soldier with instant death, and silenced 
complaints of the husband, by presenting him, the 
next morning, with the head of the adulterer. The 
abilities of Aitius and Boniface might have been use- 
fully employed against the public enemies, in separate 


id important commat ids; but the experience of their 
past conduct should have decided the real favour and 
confidence of the empress Placidia. In the melan- 
choly season of her exile and distress, Boniface alone 
had maintained her cause with unshaken fidelity ; and 

troops-and treasures of Africa had essentially con- 


tributed to extinguish the rebellion. The same rebel- 
ion had been supported by the zeal and activity 
f Atius, who brought an army of sixty thousand 
Huns from the Danube to the confines of Italy, for the 
ervice of the Usurper. The untimely death of John 
compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty; but 
| continued, the subject and the soldier of Val- 
to entertain a secret, perhaps a treasonable 
mdence with his barbarian allies, whose re- 





treat had been purchased by liberal gifts, and more 
liberal promises. }ut /Etius possessed an advantage 
of singular moment ina female reign: he was present: 


e besieged, with artful and assiduous flattery, the 
f Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the 
nask of loyalty and friendship ; and at length deceived 
mistress and his absent rival, by a subtle conspi- 
which a weak woman, and a brave man could not 
He secretly persuaded,’ | 
) ’ Error and revolt 
Placidia to recall Boniface from the gov- ¢; Pag 


Silly Suspe ct. 


of a 

er! ent of Africa; he secretly advised Africa. =. 
Joniface to disobey the imperial sum- A.D. 487, 
mons : to the one, he represented the order as a sen- 
tence of death; to the other he stated the refusal as a 
signal of revolt; and when the credulous and unsus- 
pectful count had armed the province in his defence, 
Etius applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebel- 
lion, which his own perfidy had excited. A temperate 
11 motives of Boniface, would have 
restored a faithful servant to his duty, and to the re- 
publie; but the arts of Aetius still continued to betray 
ind to inflame, and the count was urged, by persecu- 
tion, to embrace the most desperate counsels. The 
success with which he eluded or repelled the first 
attacks, could not inspire a vain confidence, that, at the 
head of some loose, disorderly Africans, he should be 
able to withstand the reeular forces of the west, com- 
anded by a a il, whose military character it was 
Afier some hesitation, 
aa of prudence and loyalty, Boniface 

despatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather to the 


iquiry into the r 





impossible for him to despise. 


the last stru 


Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. {. c. 3, 4. p. 182—186.) relates the 





fraud of ABtius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loss of Africa. This 
,w hiss rted by some collateral testrmony, (see Rui- 

Hist. Persecut. Vandal. p. 420, 421.) seems agreeable tothe prac- 

: and lern courts, and would be naturally revealed 


repentance of Boniface. 
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camp, of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the pro- 


posal of a strict alliance, and the offer 
ous and perpetual settlement. 
After the retreat of the 


He invites the : 2 
authority of Honorius 


Vandals 


\. D. 425. precarious establishment in Sp 
cept only in the province of Gallicia, where t 
and the Vandals had fortified their camps, in 


discord, and hostile independence. ‘The 
vailed; and their adversaries were besieg 
Nervasian hills, between Leon and Oviedo 





approach of count Asterius compelled, or rat! 


voked, the victorious barbarians to ré 
of the war to 


the plains of Betica. The 1 
gress of the 


i 











opposition ; and the master-general Castinus 1 ched 
against them with a numerous ny of I ; and 
Goths. Vanquished in battle by an infe ri I 
Castinus fled with dishononr to ‘Tarragona ; d this 
memorable defeat, which has been represent the 
punishment, was most probably the effect, of h 
presumption.™ Seville and Carthagena became the 
reward, or rather the prey, of the ferocious conquer- 
ors; and the vessels which they found in the h 
of Carthagena, might easily transport them i 
of Majorca and Minorea, where the Spanish fugiti 
as In a secure recess, had vainly concealed i - 
milies and their fortunes. ‘The experience of navi- 
gation, and perhaps the prospect "At - 
ed the Vandals to accept the invitation w! V re- 
ceived from count Boniface; and the death of G 
ric served only to forw 1 and ani t t | 
enterprise. In the room of a prince tc 
for any superior powers of the mind or b { 
Genserir, acquired his bastard brot 
of the Vandals Genseric ;" ‘ 
struction of the Roman empire, has deserve ‘ 
rank with the names of Alaric and Attila. T 
of the Vandals is described to have been of a m 
stature, with a lameness in one Ie v | 
contracted by an accidental fall from sf 3 H 
slow and « speech seldom dee 1 
purposes of il : he disdained to it ‘ ‘ - 
iry of the v nquished; but | indul | tert 
passions of ange 1 reveng Ihre mb 
Genseric was wit bounds 1 t 
and the warrior could dexterously em ( 
engines of policy to st i the l ‘ b 
useful to his success. or to seatter amon ‘ . 
the seeds of hatred and contention. <A 4 
moment of his depart he was infor t H 
manric, king of the Suevi, had pres t 
the Spanish territories, which he w 
abandon. Impatient of the i Gens ‘ 
the h sty retreat ol the S vi 3 far M > | - 
cipitated the king and his army into \ 
and calmly returned to the sea-shor 
He 1 ‘1, Victorious troops. The ve 
A 1 ported the \ V m 
A. D. 429 rst ts of Gibralt & 4 ] I 
NI 
: twelve miles in brea we i er 
by th Spaniards, who anxl ly t { 
parture ; and by the African general, who had 
ed their formidable assistance: 
m 5S } Chr { | iT . j ( 
I i Pr s, 1 
: iperi I { 
Ri ve fr f « x } 
\ £ f 





aud g 
s i 
I s ( I 
{ iy rv {Ca 
» See the Chi f f Ida s ] t » ad 
contemporary, i passage {1 \ 
May, of the year of Abra neces in O 
This date, w i s with A. D, 


another Spanish bishop, and is justly ferred t 


sod | 


Vandals soon required a more ¢ 


of an advantage- 


s, the 
ined i 
in; @X- 
1c vi 

nut i 


p 
In the 
till the 
ier p ° 
sceu 
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XX XIII. 


Crap. 


accustomed to reviews | army, 

the martial A. D, 429 
hat seemed to issue from 
be surprised by the acco 


of the army wi seric mustered on the coast of 
Mauri ia ‘The Vandals, who in twenty years had 
penet 1 from the Elbe t nt Atlas, were united 
nder the command of the warlil king ; and he 
reiqn with i! t I ver the A] inl, who | ud 
passe withi ie 1 1 of human life, from the cold 
{Sey it excess I I 1 African climat 
I es of rprise had excited many 
| é lve i roll > nation; and many 
ir provincials we te ted to re] their 
fort Dy t me é had occasioned 
the ! Ve is various n ! Ln uted only 
to fifty t ve men; 1 tt 1 Genseric 
\ i l ) t é bv pp l - 
I < de i t Sal Is, 
t i men ( ldre ot 
Siave nave sw le 3 ny to the 
I er ~ I B I Vn 
dext y the ft Af n fortified 
the Vand y t ~ 1 or I ie us nd 
ies I yart Maurit ; 
bord ie gre ; =A 
the A ( \ \ ‘ il un- 
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siastical possessions, banished to the islands, and} his head to her future resentment. His repentance 
proscribed by the laws, if they presumed to conceal | was fervent and sincere; but he soon discovered, that 
themselves in the provinces of Africa. Their nu-|it was no longer in his power to restore the edifice 
mer congregations, both in cities and in the coun-| which he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage, 


try, were deprived of the rights of the citizens, and | and the Roman garrisons, returned with their general 
of the exercise of religious worship. A regular scale | to the allegiance of Valentinian ; but the rest of Africa 
of fines, from ten to two hundred pounds of silver, | was still distracted with war and faction; and the in- 
was curiously ascertained, according to the distine- | exorable king of the Vandals, disdaining all terms of 


tions of rank and fortune, to punish the crime of as- | accommodation, sternly refused to relinquish the pos- 
‘ ¢ . . +; } ‘ } 7 ? ca - ’ r ‘T’ es r > 
sisting at a schismatic conventicle; and if the fine! session of his prey. The band of veterans, who 
had been levied five times, without subduing -the ob- | marched under the standard of Boniface, and his hasty 
stinacy of the offender, his future punishment was | levies of provincial troops, were defeated with consid- 
referred to the discretion of the imperial court. By | erable loss: the victorious barbarians insulted the 
these severities, which obtained the warmest appro- | open country ; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, 
bation of St. Augustin," great numbers of Donatists | were the only cities that appeared to rise above the 


were reconciled to the catholic church: but the fana-| general inundation. 
ties, who still pe ve in their opposition, were The long and narrow track of the Afri- Desolation of 
prove ked to madness nd ade spalr 5 the distracted | can coast was filled with frequent monu- Africa. 


country was filled with tumult and bloodshed; the| ments of Roman art and magnificence; and the re- 

















rmed troops of Circumeellions alternately pointed | spective degrees of improvement might be accurately 
ir rage against themselves, or against their adver- | measured by the distance from Carthage and the Med- 
ies; and the calendar of martyrs received on both | iterranean. A simple reflection will impress every 
Si t conside omentation.* Under these | thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility and 
err res, Ge ric, a ¢ istian, but an enemy of | cultivation: the country was extremely populous ; the 
t rthodox communion, showed himself to the Don-| inhabitants reserved a liberal subsistence for their own 
tist pov ful deliverer, from whom th might | use; and the annual exportation, particularly of wheat, 
I nably ex t repeal of the odious and oppres-| was so regular and plentiful, that Africa deserved the 
ediets of Ron em] rs.’ The conquest of | name of the common granary of Rome and of mankind. 
Africa w facilit | by the active zeal, or the secret, On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, from Tan- 
favour, of 3t { yn; th ranton outrage rier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the invasion of 
ivainst lt c] y, of which the Van-! the Vandals: whose destructive rage has perhaps been 
dals ed, fairly 1 ted to the fan-| exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, and 
‘ism of es: | the tole t spirit, which | extravagant declamation. War, in its fairest form im- 
disgraced 1 t f echt y, contributed to} plies a perpetual violation of humanity and justice ; 
the loss of t vi f the west. ind the hostilities of barbarians are inflamed by the 
' ‘I rt 1 the people we iston- | fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs 
trange intelligence, that a} their peaceful and domestic society. ‘The Vandals, 
\. D virtuous hero, after so many favours, and | where they found resistance, seldom gave quarter; 
1 his allegiance, and | and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were expi- 
invited ¢ bas to destroy the province intrusted | ated by the ruin of the cities under whose walls they had 
to his « { 2% f d f Bonifaee, w till fallen. Careless of the distinctions of age, or sex, or 
believed that his criminal behaviour might be excused | rank, they employed every species of indignity and 
by some | yu ( live, so ed, during the ab- torture, to force from the captives a discovery of their 
ce of Et Lf confer vith t of hidden wealth. ‘The stern policy of Genseric justified 
Africa; iD : cer of high distin n, was | his frequent examples of military execution: he was 
named for the i tant emb y." In their first in- | not always the master of his own passions, or of those 
t t Cart ’ imaginary provocations we f his followers ; and the calamities of war were aggra- 
mut y explai ; the opposit etters of /Etius! vated by the licentiousness of the Moors, and the 
were p ced and ired ; | the fraud was easi-/ fanaticism of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be 
ly detected. P ; se e lamented their) persuaded that it was theecommon practice of the Van- 
fatal error: ¢ t | sufficient m animity to | dals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a 
confide j SOV on,ortoexpose country where they intended to settle: norcan I be- 
lieve that it was a usual stratagem to slaughter great 
I I i Code, « nbe i their pris ners before the walls of a be- 
sic | city, for the sole purpose of infecting the air, 
4. ] nd \lucing a pestilence, of which they themselves 

St. A trea { have been the first victims.” 
f =| . g 5 renerous mind of count Boniface gicee of Hippo, 
‘ d by the exquisite distress A. D. 430, May. 
t . f beholding the ruin which he had occasioned, and 
Hi ; f whose rapid progress he was unable to ehe ek. After 
Done ‘ the loss of a battle, he retired into Hippo Regius ; 
where he was immediately besieged by an enemy, 
who considered him as the real bulwark of Africa. 
,, rhe maritime colony of Hippo, about two hundred 
t ' I t . a - 
I | rints of the yn of . are contained, 
( I 3 0 { r s, bis! {f Car excuse his ab 
; \ I A. ] \ \ f ! f Ephesus, ( Ru ; 29.) 2. In the 
I } ‘ e of ~ f St. A i y his friend and league Possidius, (ap. Rui 

‘ ’ In the history of the Vandalic Persecution, by Vi 
{ t of : \ y Gi. hi 1.2 edit. Ruinart.) The last pic . which 
sixty ¥ fier ‘ \ it, Is More expressive a 

S nt, M i. p.192, &e. See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tem. il. part Hi. p. 21% Leo Affe 
exa f the t 1im to 1. 4 Shaw’s 7 els, 15, 47. The old Hippo Regius was 
i lu fa tia i ext te | fif y destroved by the Arabs in the seventh century: but a new 
delay f é v le j vn at the distan f tw was built with the materials; and 
\ a lif tained, in si en turv, abou ree hundred families 
i ‘ en VI Ik ft » The s »was f lustrious but turbulent manufacturers. 1e adjacent territcry 
| is, th i { pea (Id. p. 923.) | is renowned for a pure air, a fertil i aty of exquisite fruits 
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distinguishing epithet of Regius, from the residence of their families and 
Numidian kings ; and some remains of trade and popu-| the soldiers, the greatest pi 
lousness still adhere tothe modern city, which is known | slain or made prisoners by t 
in Europe by the corrupted name of Bona. The military | whose fatal credulity had w 
labours and anxious reflections, of count Boniface, were republic, might enter the 

alleviated by the edifying conversation of his friend | anxiety, which was soon re 


i } } 


St. Augustin : till that bishop, the light and pillar 


miles westward of Carthage, had formerly acquired the | spair; and the people of Hi 
, } 


} 


a ae the cath lic church, was gently released, | of | onity 
custin, inthe third month of the sieme,and inthe | Roman armies; but he mus 
: D. 430 seventy-sixth year of his age, from the | of those medals, in which hi 
ot actual and the impending calamities of his | name and attributes of victo 
country. The youth of Aucustin had: been stained, by | fraud, the « yleasure of the 
the vices and errors, which he so ingenuously fes-| guished favour of his rival 
ses; but from the moment of his conversion to that of nd perfidious il of Att 


his death the manners of the bishop of Hippo were pure | from Gaul to Italy, with 
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ppo were perm ted, with 
eflt cts, to occupy the vacant place f 


irt of whom were either 
e Vandals. The count, 


led the vitals of the 


lace of Ravenna with some 


moved by the smiles of 
1 with gratitude the rank 
I master-gene ral of the 
have blushed at the sight 
was represented with the 
y.. The discovery of his 
empress, and the distin- 
exasperated the haughty 
S. He hastily returned 
tinue, or rather with an 


and austere; and the most conspi s of hi ( fb t followers; and such was the weak- 
was an ardent zeal against heretics of every d -| ness of the government, that the tw nerals decided 
tion; the Manicheans, the Donatists, and th elagi-| their private quarrel ina dy } e. His d 
ans, against whom he waged a perpetual controversy. | Boniface was successful ; he received \. D. 452 
When the city, some months after his death, was| in the « t a mortal w f it pear of his 
burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately | adversary, of which he expired within a few days, in 
saved, which contained his voluminous writings; two ich ebri ind charitable ntim s, tl ex- 
hundred and thirty-two separate b ks or treat horted his wife, a rich heires . a » tO ecept 
theological subjects, besides a complete exposition of | Au for her second husband. But A¢tius could not 
the psalter and the gospel, and a copious m e | y in iivantage from t 1 ity of 
Ld ' i 
of epistles and homilies. According to the ju nent | his dying « \ he was pl ed ebel by the 
of the most impartial critics, the superficial learning of | justic ' la; and ipted to 
Augustin was confined to the Latin lan e } fend n t y erected $ patrimo- 
his style, though sometimes animated by the eloq e, the e! powe i1compelled him t 
of passion, is usually clouded by false and afl ret int ; la, tot “his faithful Huns. 
thetoric. Sut he possess la strong, c Lp . -| TI f was de ' scord, of 
mentative mind; he boldly sounded the I vss the vice of two most i ious champions.* 
of grace, predestination, free-will, and orig | : It t t llv be expected, af » 
and the rigid system of christianity, which he I the eat of Boniface, that t \ Va 
or restored, has been entertained, with le aj >| W ( ve, wit t resi ( - A 
. : . ‘A.D 9 
and secret reluctance, by tl L ne oh. y,t ( juest ot Afri Bi \ 
n By the sl iB ; | | f t é Hip to t 
treat of Boni- by the ignor of Vi f Int 5 t interval, t 
fu siege of Hippo was protracted ve r- { 3G ‘ ,in the f ide of apy t pre . 
A.D. 431 at Aaa ‘ ‘ 
teen months; the sca Was C¢ i \ » neg \ wl i ve his 
open; and when the adjac ( try had been exh - son Hunne f i ¢ leay 
ed by irregular rapine, the besi s themselve vere | the west possession of 
compelled by famine to relinquish their enterpris r M ‘| n. which capn- 
importance and danger of Africa were deeply felt by t t | t 1 to the 
regent of the west. Placidia implored the t e of liey, of ( r. H \ encompassed 
her eastern ally ; and the Italian fleet and army e- with d - wl the none ‘os 
inforeed by Aspar, who sailed from ¢ tant t { claims of | 
a powerful armament. Asso S the ce of the t iG I vs, in- 
empires was united ur ler the command of B t nother, the 
he boldly marched against the \ lals; and the wi vas pret by bi 
of a seco! ] battl I trievab aetl t fat ! ra , int \ But t ai 
Africa. He embarked with f i 
; al 
hy { tl er 
The lif f St I ) 
\I E s ] f Atri i 
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! s evout i " no 
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thage, he was forced to withdraw his troops from the | 
western province a the was exposed to the 

naval enterprises of the Romans of Spain and Italy; 
and in the heart of Numidia, the strong inland city ‘of 
Corta still persiste din obstinate inde pet id These 

difficulties were gradually subdued by the spirit, the 
persevers ne e, and the cruelty of Ge nseric ; who alter- | 
nately applied the arts of peace and war to the estab- 
lishment of his African kingdom. He subscribed a 
solemn treaty, with the hope of deriving some advan- 
tage from the term of its con 
of its violation. The vigilance 
laxed by the protestations of 


sea-coast 


ence.” 


tinuanee, and the 1 
of his 
friend 


ioment 
enemies was re- 
ship, which con- 


cealed his hostile approach; and Carthage was at | 
length surprised by the Vandals, five hundred and 
eighty-five years after the destruction of the city and 


republic by the youn 
\ 


er Scipio 


new city had arisen from its ruins, 


They surprise 





Cuathaas with the title of a colony; and though 

A. D- 439. Carthage might yield to the royal pre- 

h »ber ¥ “s% [ 

October 9. rogatives of Constantinople, and perhaps 
to the trade of Alexandria, or the splendour of An- 
tioch, she still maintained the second rank in the 
west; as the Rome (if we may use the style of con- 
temporaries) of the Afric rid. ‘That wealthy and 
opulent metropolis ! di :pl ayed in a de pendent condi- 
tion, the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage 
contained the manufactures, the arms, and the trea- 
sures of the six provinces A rular subordination 
of civil honours gradually ascended from the procu- 
rators of the streets and quarters of the city, to th 
tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, with the title 
of proconsul, represented the state and dignity of a 
consul of ancient Rome Schools and gymnasia were 
instituted for the education of the African youth; and 
the liberal arts and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and 
philosophy, were publicly taught in “th Greek and 
Latin languade The buildings of Carthage were 
uniform and magnificent : a shady grove was planted 
in the midst of the « ipit il; the new port, a secur and 
capacious harbour, was subservient to the commercial! 
industry of citizens and strangers; and the splendid 
games of the circus and theatre were exhibited almost 
in the presence f the barbarian ° The rept tation of 
the Carthaginians was not equal to that of. their coun- 
try, and the reproach of Punie faith ill thered to 
their sabtle and faithless character. he habits of 
trade, and the abuse of lux , had corrupted their 
manners; but their impious conte ipt of m iks, and 
the shame ful practice {1 tural lusts, the two 
abominations which excite the pious vehemence « f 
Salvian, the preacher of the age." The king of the 
Vandals severely reformed the vices of a voluptuous 
peopl ; and the ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom 
of Carthage (these expressior f Victor are not with- 
out energy) was reduced by Geuseric into a state of 
ignominious servitude. At ne had pe rmitted his 
licentious troops to satiate their 1 ar avarice, he 
instituted a more regular sys n of pine and oppres- 

Possidius i vit. Augiistin g ipud Ru i {28 

See the Chronicles of Idatius, I Prosper Maree [ 
They mark the same year, but differe ya, for surpr 1 of 
Car we 

rhe picture of Carthage ag it flourished i the fourth and fifth 
centuries, is taken from the expositio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18. in the 
third volume of Hudson's Minor Geographers, from Ausonius de 
Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229; a principally from Salvian, de Guber 
natione Dei, |. vil. p. 257, 258 I am surprised that the V 
should not place eit a mint an arsenal, at Carthage; but only 
ligynec#um, or female manuf 

The anonymous author of Expos t is Mundi, cor npares, 
in « barbarous Latin, the country and the i infs: and, after 
stigmatizing their want of fa e coolly concludes, Difficile omtous 
inter eos invenitur bonus, tame iltis pauci bon! esse possunt, 
P. 18 

r He declares, thatthe peculiar vices of each country were col 
lected in the sink of Carthag l. vii 257 In the indulgence of 
vice, the Africans applauded their manly virtue. Et illi se magis 
Virilis fortitudinis esse crede rent, qui in ixXim viros fm@minel us sus 
probrositate fregissent, (p. 26¢.) The streets of Carthage were pollu- 


ted by effeminate wretches, who publicly assumed ao tameteed ance 


the dress, and the character, of women, (p. 264, Ifa monk ap 
peared in the city, the holy man was oueoua with impious scorn 
ai “\ ri licule ; derestantibus ridentium cachinnis, (p. 289.) 
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sion. An edict was promulgated, which enjoined all 
persons, without fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, 
silver, jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel, to 
the royal officers; and the attempt to secrete any part 
of their patrimony, was inexorably punished with 
death and torture, as an act of treason against the 
state. ‘The lands of the proconsular province, which 
formed the immediate district of Carthage, were ac- 
curately measured, and divided among the “barbarians; 
and the conqueror reserved for his peculiar domain the 
fertile territory of Byzancium, and the adjacent parts 
of Numidia and Getulia.* 

It was natural enough that Genseric 
should hate those whom he had injured : 
the nobility and senators of Carthage were exposed 
to his jealousy and resentment; and all those who re- 


African exiles 
and captives. 


| fused the ignominious terms, which their honour and 
|religion forbade them to accept, were compelled by 


the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of perpetual 
banishment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the 
east, were filled with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives, 
and of ingenuous captives, who solicited the public 
compassion ; and the berevolent epistles of Theodoret 
still preserve the names and misfortunes of Cezlestian 
and Maria.t The Syrian bishop deplores the misfor- 
tunes of Celestian, who, from the state of a noble and 
opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced, with his 
wife and family, and servants, to beg his bread in a 
foreign country ; but he applauds the resignation of 
the christian exile, and the philosophic temper, which, 
under the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy 
nore real happiness than was the ordinary lot of 
valth and prosperity. The story of Maria, the 
daughter of the magnificent Eudemon, is singular 
and interesting. In the sack of Carthage, she was 
purchased from the Vandals by some merchants of 
Syria, who afterwards sold her as a slave in their na- 
tive country. A female attendant, transported in the 
ime ship, and sold in the same family, still continu- 
1 to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced 
to the common level of servitude; and the daughter 
{ Eudemon received from her grateful affection the 
domestic services which she had once required from 


we 


me 


her obedience. This remarkable behaviour divulged 
the real condition of Maria, who, in the absence of the 


bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slavery by the 
sity of some soldiers of the garrison. The 
liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent main- 
tenance ; and she passed ten months among the dea- 


conesses of the church; till she was unexpectedly in- 
formed, that her father, who had escaped from the 
ruin of Carthage, exercised an honourable office in 


one of the western provinces. Her filial impatience 
was seconded by the pious bishop: ‘Theodoret, in a 
letter still extant, recommends Maria to the bishop 
of a maritime city of Cilicia, which was fre- 
quented during the annual fair by the vessels of the 
most earnestly requesting, that his colleague 
ld use the maiden with a tenderness suitable to 
birth; that he would intrust her to the care of 
faithful merchants, as would esteem it a suffi- 
cient gain, if they restored a daughter, lost beyond all 
nan hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent. 
An 


re 


we . 
wo 


1ong the insipid legends of eccle- Pabie of the 
iastical history, | am tempted to distin- Seven Sleepers. 
guish the memorable fable of the Seven Sleepers ;* 


whose imaginary date corresponds with the reign of 


the younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa 
s Compare Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5. p. 189, 190. and 
Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. |. i. c. 4 


144—457.) has collected from Theodoret, and other 
the misfortunes, real and fabulous, of the inhabitants of 


t Ruinart (p, 
authors, 
Carthage 

The choice of fabulous circumstances is of small importance; 
yet I have confined myself to the narrative which was translated 
from the Syriac by the care of Gregory of Tours, (de Gloria Martyr- 
um, l. i.e. 95. in Max. Biblietheca Patrum, tom. xi. p. 856.) to the 
Greek acts of their martyrdom, (apud Photium, p. 1400, 1401.) and 
to the Annals of the patriarch Eutychius, (tom. i. p. 391. 531, 532, 
535. Vers. Pocock ) 
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by the Vandals.t* When the emperor Decius perse- | 


cuted the christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus 
concealed themselves in a spacious cavern in the side 
of an adjacent mountain; where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that the en- 
trance should be firmly secured with a pile of hug 
stones. ‘They immediately fell into a deep slumber, 
which was miraculously prolonged, without injuring 
the powers of life, during a period of one hundred and 
eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, the 
slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance of th: 
mountain had descended, removed the stones, to sup- 
ply materials for some rustic edifice thre light of th 

sun darted into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers 
were permitted to awake. After a slumber, as they 
thought of a few hours, they were pressed by th 
calls of hunger; and resolved that Jamblichus, one 
of their number, should secretly return to the city, t 

purchase bread for the use of his companions. The 
youth (if we may still employ that appellation) could 
no longer recognize the once familiar aspect of his 
native country; and his surprise was increased by 
the appearance of a larg 
over the principal gate of Ephesus. His sing 





e cross, trhumphan ly erecte 


dress, and obsolete language, confounded the bake 


to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the 








current colin of the empire; and Jamblichus, on th 
suspicion of a secret treasure, ed bi 

' mm : 

the judge. Their mutual ing ced the 
amazing discovery, that two « er S 
? } } 
eiapse d since Jamblichus i 1 es 
from the rage of a pagan tyraot. The |} p of Ephe- 
sus, the clergy, the magistrates, th las it 
13 sald, the en] in 1osius hit | to 
visit the cavern of the Seven } t 
ed their bened related their story, and t 
same instant peaceably expired. I rigin of this 

} on BF , eb | ; 

marvellous fable cannot be ascrib t 
and credulity of the modern Greeks, s t ; 7. 
tie tradition may be traced within half a cent f 
the supposed mira J } of B&B 

S r) } s b t S 
bi Ds vas b wo y 
of the jy ger | he S i ( l f 
two hundred and thirty homilies to the praise of 
young men of Ep! heir lege { 

: . 
end of the sixth century, w translated from 
Syriac into the Lati g y f Gre- 
go ry of lo rs. Tl ost 4 i i > ‘ € { 
preservs elr ft ory with equal é i 
thelr namge i y inserl (On 
the Habyssinian, and the Russian calendar N ; 
their reputation been c i tot christian w 
rm. : ; ’ : 

[his popular tale, w! M ’ light le 
he drove his came to the falr i Syria, ! { | ! 
as a divine revelati l IKLO! , Lhe i 

x Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assema Bi 
Orientla. tom. i. p. 326 iS | ré t it 
Sleepers in the year 726, (A. D. 425.) or 748 4. D.4 e wra 
of the Seleucides. Their Greek acts, which Photius nd read 
sign the date of the thirty eigiith ar of the re I 
which may coincide either with A. D. 4°9, or 446. The period w 
had elapsed since the persecution of Decius is easily agcerta 
nod t g less than the ignorance of Mahomet, or the legenda 

s, could suppose an interval of three or r ndred yea 

Juwes, one of the orthodox fathers of t ~ ‘ 

born A. D. 452: he began to compose his sermons A.D. 474 ew 
made bishop of Batne, in the district of Sarug, and prov MI 
sopotamia, A. D. 519, and died A. D. 52 (ssem 
2FR, ZERO For the homily de Pueris } feinis. ee Pp 
thongh I could wish that Assemanni nd translated the text of 
James of Sarucg, instead of answering the o tions of Ba 

z See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollundists. (Mens J : 
vi. p. 375—597 This immense calendar of saints, in one bun d 
and twenty six years, (1644 770 i in fif volume 
has advanced no further than the 7th day of October I 
pression of the Jesuits has most probably checked an undertak , 
which, through the mediuin of fable d perstition, communicates 


much historical and philosophical instruction 

a See Maracci Alcoran, Sura xvili. tom. i. p. 420—4°7. and t 
partiv. p. 103 With such an ample privilege, Mahomet |! 
shown much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog 
kim) of the Seven Sleepers ; the respect of the sun, who 
course twice a day, that he might shine into the cavern: and the 
care of God himself, who preserved their bodies from putrefaction 
by turning them to the right and left. 





; AND FALL Cuap. XXXIV, 

the Seven Sleepers has been adopted, and adorned, by 
the nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion ;° 
tradition have been discovered in the remote extrem- 
ities of Scandinavia.* ‘This easy and universal belief, 
so expressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascrib- 
ed to the genuine merit of the fable itself. We im- 
perceptibly advance from youth to age, without ob- 
serving the gradual, | 


and some vestiges of a similar 


but incessant, change of human 
affairs ; and even in our larger experience of history, 
the imagination is accustomed, by a perpetual series 
of causes and effects, to unite the most distant revolu- 
tions. But if the interval between two memorable 
{ could be instantly annihilated: if it were pos- 
sible, after a momentary slumber of two hundred 
years, to display the new world to the eyes of a spec- 
tator, who still retained a lively and recent impression 
of the o/d, his surprise and his reflections would fur- 


} 


nish the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance. 


‘The scene could not be more advantaceot sly placed, 
than in the two centuries which « apsed between the 


reigns of Decius and of Theodosius the younger, 
During this period, the seat of government had been 
ity 1 the banks of 
buse of mi itary 
rtificial system of 
he throne of the 
ecuting Decius was filled by a succession of 





tam d ceremonious servitude. 





chri tian and orthodox princes, who had extirpated 
e fabul ids of antiquity: and the public devo- 
tl f the \ impati tto exalt the saints and 
martyrs of tholic churcl » ti ltars of D 1 
Her , a ion of the R in empire was 
. ‘ humbled 1 dust; | 
V IANS, 1SSt 7 n the frozen 
i nor had establist their victorious 
é provinces of rope and Africa 

—— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ti} / , and court f Alt , king the 

] j ] a 2 of 

] 
' 

He \ l Phe Huns 
th cs id \ ile. who fled ef A.D ( 133 
tie H ; the achieve f ts of the H ns them- 

it to their powe ind prosper- 

ity. The ious hordes had spread from the 
Vola to tl Danube: but th pub force was ex- 
} 3 vy the discord of independent chiettains ;: their 
valour W idly consumed in obscure and predatory 
eX I ns > nd they often degraded their national 
i ‘ ( l 1 thre | pes of sp il, to 
enlist er the banners of the fugitive enemies. In 
the rei Arrita.* the Huns again became the ter- 
ror of the w 1; und I shall now describe the char- 
eter and actions of that formidable barbarian; who 
t vu ite ind inv led the east and the west, 

1 urged the raj id downfall! of the Roman empire. 

See D'Herbelot, B theque Orientale, p. 139: and Renaudot 
ris i Alex ! », 40 

I ‘ } le Festis Lang rdorum, |. i. ¢ 
‘ 745. 746. ¢ Grot,.) w ved towards the end of the eighth 

aver t erarock. o the shore of the 
¢ } Slee of € whos g repose was ré 
ne I'he e de i | them ! Ro 

“ j jectures t were reserved by I 
V e futu wsties of ft unbelieving co tries 

i ' tis for t . At tT ‘ of nd 
» Jornande e Rebus Geticis 14—50, p. 660—688. edit. Grot 
nd Priecus. (Exce n de I tio s. 1 76. Paris, 1648 I 
have not seen the Lives of Attila, composed by Juvencus Calius Ca 
snus Dalmat < the twelft century, or by Nicholas Olahus, 
rehbishop of Grat the teenth. See Mascou’s History of the 
Germans, ix. 23. and Maffei Osservazioni Litterarie, tom. i. p. 88 
BY Whatever the odern Hungarians ive added must be fabu 


ous: and they d not seem to have excelled in the art of fiction 


They suppose, that when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, marr ed 
innumerable wives, &c. he was one undred and tweuty years of 
age. Thwrocz Chron. p. i. c. 22. in Script. Hungar. tom. t. p. 76. 


Cuap. XXXTV. 


In the tide of emigration, which im- 
petuously rolled from the confines of 
China to those of Germany, the most} 
powerful and populous tribes may commonly be | 
found on the verge of the Roman provinces. The ac- | 
cumulated weight was sustained for a while by arti- 
ficial 
emperors invited, without sati 


mands of the barbarians, who h 


Their establish- 
ment in modern 
Hungary. 


ndescension of th 
ving, the insolent de- 
id acquired an eager 
appetite for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hun- 
garians, who ambitiously insert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, may affirm with truth, that 
the hordes, which were subject to his uncle Roas, or 
Rugilas, had formed their encampments within the 
limits of modern Hungary,” in a fertile country, which 
liberally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters and 


shepherds. In this 


barriers; and the easy ec 


advantageous situation, Rugilas, 


and his valiant brothers, who continually added to 
their power and reputation, commanded the rnative 
of peace or war with the two empires. His alliance 


with the Romans of the west was cemented by his 


perse il friendship for the great AY 3; who was al- 
ways secure of finding, in the barbarian camp, a hos- 
pitable ri tion, and a powerful pport. At his 
solicitation, 1 in t] me of John t rper, sixty 





A 4 154 | { f tv. Hi two! new 
Attila d B vl} ‘ 1 to the throne « 
t r uncle, « it : il interview wi 
t iba C t ; but ' 
} a V | ; } r oo t ‘ ty? \ 3 ft - 
acted on seback, a spacious plain near the city 
of Mar $s, in tl! | pper M iae The kines of the 
tiuns dthe s d benefits, as well the vain 
honours, of the negociation. ‘They dictated the con- 
ditions of peace, and each condition was an insult on 
the mar vy of the empire. Besides the freedom of a 

fi 1 plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, 

» Llungary | been suce velv occu d by three Sevthian colo 
nie l The sof At M2. 2 Abares, in the sixth centur 
. 1. 3. The T | Ma s, A. D. 880: t Immedtate nd gent 
i rmncestors of r v 1 Ww t 
two. former is ext e F 
N of Ma v Belius a to cont a rich fund of 
mation concert nt andr 1 Hungary I have s 
extracts in Bibliotheque Ar ne et Moderne, tom, xxii. p. 1 

id Bibliotheque Ra nne tom. xvi. p. 12 7 

Socrates. }. vii. ¢. 42 Theod 2. 2.4 Tillemont, who 
always depends on the faith of his ec« istical au rs, strenuous 


ly contends, (Hist. dee. Emp, tom. vi. p. 136. 607.) that the wars and | 
personages wcre not the same. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| augmented 
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they required that the annual contribution should be 
from three hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred pounds of gold; that a fine, or ransom, of 
eight pieces of gold, should be paid for every Roman 
captive, who had escaped from his barbarian master ; 
that the emperor should renounce all treaties and en- 
oagements with the enemies of the Huns; and that 
the fugitives, who had taken refuge in the court, or 
provinces, of Theodosius, should be delivered to the 
justice of their offended sovereign. ‘This justice was 
rigorously inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a 
royal race. They were crucified onthe territories of 
the empire, by the command of Attila: and as soon as 
the king of the Huns had impressed the Romans with 
ror of his name, he indulged them in a short 
trary respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious 
ependent nations of Scythia and Germany.* 
Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced fis feure and 
his noble, perhaps his regal, descent* 
from the ancient Huns, who had formerly contended 
with the monarchs of China. His features, according 


all 





or In 


character. 


1 ' , 


1e observation of a Gothic historian, bore the 
tamp of his national origin; and the portrait of Attila 
an . _ . ’ 1 of 

i enuine deformity of a modern Calmuck ; 


exniott tne 





head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seat- 

i flat n , a few hairs in the place of a beard, 

ulders, and a short square body, of nervous 

ty rth, thouah of a disproportioned form. The 
rhty step and demean ir of the king of the Hans 

| sed the « i ; of his superiority above 

t est of mankind ; a he had a custom of fiercely 


rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror 








which he in ired. Yet this savage hero was not in- 
essible to pity; 1 suppliant enemies might con- 
in the assurance of peace or pardon; and Attila 
vas considered by his subjects asa just and indulgent 

er. He delighted in war; but, after he had 

led tl hrone in an ce, his head, rat 
t } ) 1, eve 1 +} ‘ yu stof the 1 rth : and 
of ventur soldier was usefully ex- 
( for t fa pr lent 1 successful gener l 
3 of | 1! ur inconsiderable, 
except in poetry or romance, that victory, even among 
» must d ( the degree of skill, with 
“ the passions of the multitude are combined and 
guided for the service of a single man. The Scythian 
c rors, Attila and Zingis, surpassed their rude 
ymen in art, rather than in courage; and it may 
1, that the m re s, both of the Huns 
id of t Moguls, were erected by their founders on 
the basis of popular superstition. The miraculous 
‘ h fraud and credulity ascribed to the 


-mother of Zinois, raised him above the level of 
- an rophet, who, in the 
f the Deity, invested him with the empire of 


rth. pointed the valour of the Moeuls with irre- 








sistible enthusiasm.® The religious arts of Attila 
not | skilfully adapted to the character of his 

i It was n that the 

| adore, with evotion, the 

sod of war; but as they were forming 
either an abstract idea, or a corporeal representation, 


tutelar deity under the sym- 


vol of an iron cimeter.". One of the shepherds of 
ee Priscus, p 17 
x Nik. XV. 


8. and Hist. des Peuples de ’ Europe, tom. vii. 





Priseus, p. 29. The modern Hungarians have deduced his genea- 
ry. while ascends, in the thirty-fifth deeree. to Ham the son of 
Noah: yet they are ignorant of his father's real name. (De Guignes. 


Hist. des Huns, tom, ii, p. 29 


25. p. 661.) with Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, 


‘ Con Jornandes 
iii. p. 380. The former had a right to observe, originis sue sig 
4 restituens. The character and portrait of Attila are probably 


serivbed from Cassiodorius. 

Abulphrag. Dynast. vers. Pocock, p. 281. Genealogical History 
f the Tartars, by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part. iii. ¢. 15. part iv. 
2. Vie de Gengiscan, par Petit de la Croix,!. i.e. 1.6. The rela- 
sof the missionaries, who visited Tartary in the thirteenth cen- 
of the Histois 
: s styled the son of God, 








les Voyages) € Xpress 





tury. (see the seventh volume ‘ 


the popular language and opinions Zingi 
&e,. &¢. 


h Nee terplum apud eos visitur, aut dulubrum, ne tugurium qui- 











460 THE DECLINE AND FALL Crap. XXXIV 
He discovers the the Huns perceived, that a heifer, who] might derive a tribute of furs from that northern re- 
sword of Mars. was grazing, had wounded herself in| gion, which has been protected from all other conquer- 
the foot, and curiously followed the track of the/| rors by the severity of the climate and the courage of 
blood, till he discovered, among the long grass,|the natives. Towards the east, it is difficult to cire 





the point of an ancient sword, which he dug out of |cumscribe the dominions of Attila over the Scythian 
the ground, and presented to Attila. That magnani-| deserts; yet we may be assured that he reiened on the 
mous, or rather that artful, prince accepted, with pious| banks of the Volga; that the king of the Huns was 
gratitude, this celestial favour; and, as the rightful | dreaded not only as a warrior, but as a magician;° 


possessor of the sword of Mars, asserted his divine | that he insulted and vanquished the Khan of the for- 
and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the earth.'| midable Geougen; and that he sent ambassadors to 




































If the rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn | negociate an ¢ illiance with the empire of China 
occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of faggots, thre In the x 1 y . f the nations who acknowlede- 
hundred yards in length and in bread was raise 1 the sov Attila dw ever entertained 
* - . , - * ro 
in a spacious plain; and the word of Mars was his time, the t ht of evolt, the Gep- 
placed erect on the summit of th rustic altar, which |ide@w and t (sti ths we dist shed by their 
was annually consecrated by blood of very il merit of t t 
“. 7 . t i . 
horses, and of the hundredth captive." Whet -| chiefs. ] A 1A *, king of the Gepide, 
man sacrifices furmed any part of the worsh of At-| was the ine ( {the mon- 
tila, or whether he propitiated the god of war with t ch, 1 ed | int i whilst he 
victims which he continually offered in the field 1 discreet virtue f the ble Wala- 
battle, the favourite of Mars soon acquired a sacred , mir, | { ( . ‘| crowd of vulgar 
} | } = 
character, which rendered his e ynquests m f k : SO | \ t tribes. who serve 
and more permanent; and the barbarian prine ol f A "\ t 
. . . . , : P . 
fessed, in the language of devoti f ery ‘ i 1 
they could not presume to gaze, with a steady eye, on 2, 
the divine majesty of the king of the H ’ H { t vn: t e first si 1 of his 
brother Bleda, who reigned over a considerable part ill, t ecuted, w t hesitati 
of the nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre, and t 1 ( . In time of peace, 
his life. Yet even this cruel aet was attributed to a_ the pendent . nat | troops, at- 
Supernatural impulse; and the vigour with ich | tended the cession; but 
Attila wielded the sword of Mars, convinces the he A tt ( t military force, he y bie 
world, that it had been reserved al I I t | to t \ e, ‘ al t 
cible arm.™ But the extent of his empi lords t . : t 1 barba- 
only remaining evidence of the 1 
tance, of his victories; and the Scyt I . a I 
however ignorant of the value of scienc - val f , by i 
sophy, might, perhaps, lament, th i . \. D. 490—440 
jects were destitute of the art which ¢ 1} tuate | | thin E ! Asia; they tou 
the memory of his exploits. t D ( nd, , with the other, 
and acquires th If a line f separati n were ¢ - I : In the reior nis tathe Arca- 
empire of Sey ween th ; 7 } ' ie ‘ | , } } 
olite nad Ghee twe - clviil 1 l H i a the 
pect mates of the globe; i - . { ey | way 
tants of cities, who cultivated the earth, 1 ti - rm e ca | 
ters and shepherds, who dwelt in tents; Attila 1 l by ecret i f ( 

. . . ‘ 
aspire to the title of suprem«s and sole monarch of the! sea; trave t y mou! f Ari 4 3< 
barbarians." He alone, among the conquerors of . Ti , the I tes, the Halys; ruited 
cient and modern times, united the two mighty r= | 1 W vairy e ge ed of Cappa- 
doms of Germany and Scythia; and those vague - | dociatr eS; of 1 t y y of Cilicia, 
pellati ns, when they are applied to his reign, may ( f , and d 3 e citi- 
understood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, w! zens of A Egypt trembled at the pro : 
stretched beyond its actual limits as far as the D be, d pile f the Holy Land pre- 
was in the number of his provinees: he interposed, | pared t et fury by a gs] y embarkat 
with the weight of a powerful ne lonbour, In the do- I rie t vasl was i recent in the 
mestic affairs of the Franks; and one of his lieuten-)}1 ! Ori is oe f Aut might 
ants chastised, and almost extirminated, the Bi n- | execute, \ ! . ‘ 1 the 
dians of the Rhine. He subdued the islands of the | adventurers | ted: and it n be- 
ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and |came_ the cture, Vv er the 
divided by the waters of the Baltic; and the H 

ae 7 - o See Hist 4 1 t e ‘ f ved, that 
dem culmo tectum cerni usquam potest; sed r al . 
humi figitur nudus, eummque ut Martem regionem qu un f G t A “ 
presulem vericundius colunt Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi. 2. a ert i ‘ the Mahome Partars of 
learned Notes of Lindenborgiusand Valesius the f Irv. Che n Ali, Hist. de Timur Bee, 

i Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in his own text ( t 
and in the quotation m de by Jornandes 5. p. 662 He mi n, Of c n. ¢ S l é nt. Hist. des 
have explained the tradition, or fable, which characterized this I v ! Cort repre ted t pride 
mous sword, and the name, as wel utes, of the Scythian de ‘ \ { 8 with these two 
whom he has translated into the Mars of the Greeks and Roma ' ous 

k Herodot. |. iv. c. 62 For the sake of econom I hav ‘ list tpe T ‘ ' quon te die 
ted by the emaliest stadium. Inthe human sacrifices, they cuto Q ! tt ‘ Attila nue 
the shoulder and arm of the victim, which they threw up into thy I ( ( re |] found 
air, and drew omens and presages from the manner of the t ‘ e ex s the de 
on the pile. 

1 Priscus, p. 55. A more civilized hero, August meelf, 1 r ¢ 
pleased, if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed u ‘ ‘ ‘ »tran 
support their divine lustre. Sueton. in August 79 I nt Orientes ‘ vas 2 fay t 

m The count de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. + P ‘ m, vocnerun e pare \rga eq rum 
422, 429.) attempts to clear Attila from the murder of s brothe Jam rubet altus Halys, nee se defendit iniquo 
and is almost inclined to reject the concurrent testimony of Jor: Monte ¢ x; Sye tractus vastantur ament 
des, and the contemporary Chronicles. 4 ' ta plebe ‘ n 

p Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui inaudita ante se potent ] er é hos 0 
golus Scythica et Germanica regna possedit. Jornandes, « Claudiar n. 1. i. 22 5 
684. Priscus, p. 64,65. M. de Guignes, by his knowledge the | See likewise Putre 1 §. 242 ‘51. and the strong description of 
Chinese, has acquired (tom. ii. p. 295—301.) an adequate idea of th Jerom, v wrote from |} feelings. tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. p. 

0. ad Ocear Philostorgius, (|. ix. ¢. &.) mentions this irruption 


empire of Attila. 29 


Cuap. XXXIV. OF THE 


tempest would fall on the dominions of Rome or of 
Persia. Some of the great vassals of the king of the | 


Huns, who were themselves in the rank of powerful 
princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and society | 
of arms with the emperor, or rather with the general, 
of the west. They related, during their residence at 
Rome, the circumstances of an expedition, which they 
had lately made into the east. After passing a desert 
and a morass, supposed by the Romans to be the lake 
Meotis, they penetrated through the mountains, and 
arrived, at the end of fifteen days’ march, on the con- 
fines of Media; where they advanced as far as the un- 
known cities of Basie and Cursic. The y encountered 


> ne 


the Persian army in the plains of Media; and the air, 


1elr own expression, was darkened by a 


according to 
cloud of arrows. But the Huns were ob iged to retire 
before the numbers of the enemy. ‘heir laborious re- 
treat Was ¢ ffected by a different ro id ; th y lost. the 
leneth returned to 
the royal car P, with some knowledge of the country 


greatest part of their booty; and 


and an impatient desire of revenge. In the free con- 
versation of the im I imbassadors, who discusse l, 
at the court of Attila, the character and desicnsof their 


formi ible enemy, t e ministers of Constantinopl eXe- 


t 
presse Ltneir h e, that his strei oth might be diverted 
and employed in a long and doubtful contest with the 
rinces of t | se of Sas The more sagacious 
Italians ad eae eer atamen’ Vuwiniien * oh baile 

allans adm ished their ¢ tern brethren of the folly 
and d inger ¢ { s hah pe; nd convineed the m, that 


the Medes and Persians were incapable of resisting the 


arms of the Huns; and, ¢/ easy and important 


acquisition would exalt the pride, as well as power, 
of the conqueror. Instead of eontenting himself with 
a moderate contribution, nd miuitary title, which 
jualle 1 him only to th nerals of Theodosius, Atti 
would proceed to impose a disgracefal and intolerable 
yoke on the neck f the prostrat i captive Romans, 
who would then be encompassed, on all sides, by th 


empire of the Huns. 
While the 


powers of Europe and Asia 


They attack t t 

eastern empir were solicit $ to avert th impending 
. ' 

A. D. 441, & danger, the alliance of Attila maintained 

the Vandals in the possession of Africa. An enter- 


prise had been concerted between the courts of Raven- 
na and Constantinople, for the recovery of that valua- 
ble province; and the ports of Sicily were already 
filled with the military and naval forces of Theodosius. 
But the subtle Genseric, who spr id his negociations 
round the ae prevented their designs, by exciting the 
king of the Huns to invade the eastern empire; anda 


trifling ineide nt soon became the motive, or pretence, 





of a destructive war.’ Under the faith of a treaty of 
irgus, a free market was held on the northern sid: 
Marg f ' } i ‘ ' j 
of the Danube, which was protected | 1 Roman fo 
tress, surna d Constantia. A troop al barbarians 
viol 1 the « cial security; killed, or dispersed 
the uns et traders; and levelled the fortre on with 
the go d. The H justified this outrage as an act of 
reprisal ; alleged, that the bishop of Margus had en- 
tered the ir territ es, to discover and steal a secret 
treasure of their kings; and sternly demanded the 


guilty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, and the fugitive 


subjects, who had escaped from th tice of Atti] 
The refusal of the Byzantine court was the signal of 
war; and the Mesians at first applauded the generou 
firmness of their sovereign. But they were soon intim- 
idated by the destruction of Viminiacum and the ad- 


people were persuaded to adopt 
} 


the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, howeve! 


jacent towns ; and th 


r See the original conversation of Priscus, p. 64, 65 

® Priseus, p. 331 His history contained a copiousand elegant ac 
count of the war Evagrius, |. i, c. 1 but the extracts which re 
late to the embassies are the only parts that have reoched our tin 


The original work was accessible, however, to the writers, from 
whom we borrow our imperfect knowledge, Jornandes, Theopha 
nes, count Marcellinus, Prosper-Tyro, and the author of the Alex 
andrian, or Paschal, Chronicle M. de Buat (Plist. 
l'Europe, tom. vil. c. xv.) has examined the cause, the circumstan 
ces, and the duration, of this war; and will not allow it to extend 
beyond the year four hundred and forty-four 


des Peuples de 
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innocent or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the 
safety of his country. The bishop of Margus, who 
did not possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved to pre- 
vent the designs which he suspected. He boldly 
treated with the princes of the Huns; secuted, by sol- 
emn oaths, his pardon and reward ; posted a numerous 


'detachment of barbarians, in silent ambush, on the 


banks of the Danube; and, at the appointed hour, 
opened, with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. This advantage, which had been obtained by 
treachery, served as a prelude to more honourable and 
decisive victories. The Illyrian frontier was covered 
bs a line of castles and fortresses ; and though the great- 
st part of them consisted only of a single tower, witlia 
small garrison, they were commonly sufficient to repel, 
or to intercept, the inroads of an enemy, who was igno- 
rant of the art, and impatient of the delay, of a regular 
siege. Butthese slight obstacles were instantly swept 
away by the inundation of the Huns.' They de stroyed, 
with fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium 
and Singidinum, of Ratiaria and Marcianapolis, of 
Naissus and Sardica; where every circumstance in 
the discipline of the people, and the construction of 
the Leitdinns. had been gradu: lly adi apte od to the sole 
purpose of defence. The w hole breadth oii ited wis 
of Europe, as it extends above five rope, as faras 
hundred miles from the Euxine to the ©ostantinople. 
Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and oceupied, and des- 
olated, by the myriads of barbarians whom Attila led 
into the field. The public danger and distress could 
not, however, provoke Theodosius to interrupt his 
imusements and devotion, or to appear in person at 
the head of the Roman legions. But the troops, which 
had been sent against Genseric, were hastily recalled 
from Sicily; the garrisons, on the side of Persia, were 
exhausted ; and a military force was collected in Eu- 
rope, formidable by theirarms and numbers, if the gen- 
erals had understood the science of command, and their 
soldiers the duty of obedience. The armies of the 
eastern empire were vanquished in three successive 
engagements; and the progress of Attila may be 
traced by the fields of battle. ‘The two former, on the 
banks of the Utus, and under the walls of Marcianap- 
olis, were fought, in the extensive plains between the 
Danube and mount Hemus. As the Romans were 
presse d hae. a victorious enemy, they gradually and un- 
skilfully retired towards the Chersonesus of Thrace ; 
and that narrow Pe ninsula, the last extremity of the 
land, was marked by their third and irr parable defeat. 
By the ‘destruction of this army, Attila acquired the 
indisputable possession of the field. From the Helles- 
mnt to Thermopyle, and the suburbs of Constanti- 
nople, he ravaged, without resistance, and without 
mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia. He- 
raclea and Hadrianople might perhaps escape this 
dreadful sree ion of the Huns; but the words, the 
most expressive of total extirpation and erasure, are 
applied to the calamities which the y inflicted on sev- 
enty cities of the eastern empire." Theodosius, his 
court, an l the unws< arli Ke pe op le » were prote c te dd by the 
walls of Constantinople; but those walls had been 
haken by a recent earthquake, and the fall of fifty- 
eight towers had opened a large and_ tremendous 
| ch. The damage indeed was speedily re paired ; 
but this accident was ager va ted by a superstitious 
t Heaven itself h: ad delivered the imperial city 
herds of Seythia, who were strangers to the 


fear, that 


j 
l » the sher 
' 


laws, the language, and the religion, of the Romans.* 


t Procopius, de Edificiis.}. iv.c.5. These fortresses were aflter- 


| wards restored, strengthened, and enlarged, by the emperor Justi- 


nian; but they were soon destroyed by the Abarés, who succeeded 
to the powe nd possessions of the Huns. 

u Septuaginta civitates (says Prosper-Tyro,) depredatione vasta- 
ta The language of count Marcellinus is still more forcible. Pene 


totam Europam, invasis ercisisque civitatibus atque castellis, con- 
rasit 

x Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 106, 107.) has paid 
great attention to this memorable earthquake ; which was felt as far 
from Constantinople as Antioch and Alexandria, and is celebrated 
by all the ecclesiastical writers. In the hands of a popular preach- 
er, an earthquake is an engine of admirable effect. 
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In all their invasions of the civilized 
empires of the south, the Scythian shep- 
herds have been uniformly actuated by a savage and 
destructive spirit. The laws of war, that restrain the 
exercise of national rapine and murder, are founded on 
two principles of substantial interest: the knowledge 
of the permanent benefits which may be obtained! 
moderate use of conquest; and a just apprehension, 
lest the desolation which we inflict on the enemy’s 
country, may be retaliated on ourown. But these con- 
siderations of hope and fear are almost unknown in 
the pastoral state of nations. The Huns of Attila 
may, without injustice, be compared to the Moguls 
and Tartars, before their primitive manners wer 
changed by religion and luxury ; and the evidence of 
oriental history may reflect some light on the dark and 


The Scythian or 
Tartar wars 


ya 


imperfect annalsof Rome. After the Moguls had sub- 
dued the northern provinces of China, it was iousl 
proposed, not in the hour of victory and pas : tin 


calm delit uncil, to exterminate all the i 
tants of that populous country, that the vacant land 
might be converted to the pasture of cattle. The firm- 


ness of a Chinese insinuated some 


yerate ci 


mandarin,’ who 


principles of rational policy into the mind of Zingis 
diverted him from the execution of this horrid de- 
sion. But in the cities of Asia, which yielded hye 
Moguls, the inhum abuse of the richts of \ 
exercised, with a recular form of disc ~s 
may, with equal reason, though not with equal author- 
ity, be imputed to the victorious Hur I} 

tants, who had submitted to their discretion, w 

dered to evacuate their houses, and to assemble i 


some place adjacent to the city ; where a divis was 
made of the vanquished. into three parts. ‘The first 


class consisted of the soldiers of the rT ! | 
the young men capable of bearing arms; andt rf 
was instantly decided: they were either enlist 
among the Moguls, or they were massacred ont 

by the troops, who, with pointed spears, and bet 
bows, had formed a circle round the captive multit 
The second class, composed of the your 1 be - 


ful women, of the artificers of every rank and profes- 


sion, and of the 


more wealthy or honourable eitize: 
from whoma private ransom might be expected, wa 
distributed in equal or proportionable lots. The re- 
mainder, whose life or death was alike useless to t 
conquerors, were permitted to return to the city 
in the meanwhile, had been stripped of its vy 
furniture; and a tax was imposed on those wr 
inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing thei 
air. Such was the behaviour of the Moguls, w 
they were not conscious of any extraordin 


But the most casual provocation, the slightest 1 


of caprice or convenience, often provoked them to in- 
volve a whole people in an indiscriminate massacr 
and the ruin of some flourishing cities was executed 
with such unrelenting perseverance, that, 
their own expression, horses might run, without st 
bling, over the ground where they had once stood. 
The three great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, 
bour, and Herat, were destroyed by the a 

pis ; and the exact ace 
slain, amounted to four millions 
forty-seven thousand persons." 
was educated 





accor 


mies 
was taken I 
three h dred and 
Timur, or Tamer 
and 


unt, which 


in a les arous age, in the pro- 


y He represented to the emperor of the Mogu!s, that the four 
vinces (Petchell, Chanrong, Chansi, and Leaotong) w 1 he alre 
possessed, might annually produce, under a mild adminis 
500,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, and 800.000 


ces of silk Gauhil, Hist. de la Dynastie 
Yelutchousay (such was the name of the m 
Virtuous minister, wl ived his country, 
rors. See p. 102, 103 

z Particular instances would be 
may consult the life of Gen 


des 


Mongous, p 
indarin) was a wis 


and civilized 


os 
endless; but the curiot re 


riacan. by Petit de a Croix, the l 


des Mongous, and the fifteenth hook of the Histor; f . 
a At Maru, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,600,000; at Neisabour, 1,737 
000. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 280, 3#i. I use t 


orthography of D’Anville’s maps. It must however be« 
that the Persians were disposed to exaggerate their losses, 
Moguls to magnify their exploits 


owed, 


and the 


DECLINE 


AND PALL Chap. XXXTV. 


|fession of the Mahometan religion yet, if Attila 
equalled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane,> either the 
Tartar or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the 


SCOURGE OF Gop. 


It may be rmed, with bolder assu- State of | 
rance, that the Huns de] ulated the captives, 
provinces of the empire, by the number of Roman sub- 
ects wi n they led way 1 ») Captivity In the 
hands of a wise le islat f ct ind S color Vv 
might have contributed to diffuse, thouch the deserts 
of Scythia, the rudiments of the useful and ornamental 
arts ; but these captives, who had been taken in war, 
were accidentally distributed among the hordes that 
obeve the empire of Atti The estimate of their 
‘ ect value was f ed bythe simple judement 
f ( ene d 1 ejudiced, | rial Per- 
haps the t not understand t ‘ ta theolo- 
clay | l¢ I } ( ve S { the 
I'ri y i rnation; yet they re ected the 
minis f ‘ eligion; the ive zeal of the 
( missionarie wit! Pp} ( r the person, 
or U } I tine larch f fully iaboured 
in the pro} ion of the | | i p toral tribes, 
vi we ] I ( .: o é proper- 
' \ 1 ‘ s the 
{ | { elo- 
( tne ; 
} { 
' , r - 
‘ ‘ ( the ns 
\ I ilitary 
diom f ‘ But f l 
the | ‘ e ( : | f 
val } he é yed 
t I v " tuhed to 
fine fr 
‘ ‘ "| 
‘ ‘ v te y th 
tH \ ‘ One- 
( { Att W | yed to 
( \ I exa p ! 
ivat f t S LA car- 
t pted t : 
peop W t I 
| But the cian was 
received w u { ect; the r- 
) f t ns { 
i : f ed i 18 
pre f tl m he ‘ rf 3, 
\ a4 i t hic 
I i HH OV mis- 
{ y y ith ex ( = 
( \ \ j 
or a a I D i 
160,000 Tr \ ! t ‘ t 
cour me sight H Be ¥ i 
rhe pe 1 70,006 sculls 5 
ture Id 1 \ 0 x 
was e ré ( l t 
( ( nm the 0 
A s } m 
I i A of this i 
the H t 11 ‘ i ed 
by al ( 8 nong 
the ix nd Tillemont, Hist 
a I s { 

s ‘ ni verte great 1 } 
ers e &c\ ¢ w nd t Dar ( te nd 
w heodoret, |. v l us 7 rhe Mahome 
tans e Nestorians. and the I t i tl t themeelves 
ecu ‘ nir es 7 o 1 ed 
the rivai wn aries wi 

lhe Gert s, Ww ex Va had 
‘ led I 
) 4 ! ) r with 
t r ¢ r fF lorus, iv 
I } I 0 H i the Goth 
and I ' é \ V \ | ly a rsh 
and barre 
zg Philip de Comines sadmir ture of the last momenta 
of Lewis XI. (Memoires I. vi. « .) representa the solence of his 
physicia w five months, ext 154,000 crowt nd a rich 
bishopric, from the stern avaricious tyrant, 
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spotic comman 1;" but their manners were not suscep- 


tiblé of a refined system of oppression ; and the efforts | 


of courage and diligence were often recompensed by 
the gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whose em- 
bassy is a source of curious instruction, was accosted 
in the can ‘Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him 
in the G a language, b it whose dress and figure 
displayed the appearance of a wealthy Scythian. In 
the si: ge of Viminiacum he had lost, according to his 
own account, bis fortune and liberty: he became the 
slave of Onegesius: but his faithful services, against 
the Romans and the Ae —— had gradually raised 
him to the rank of the native Huns; to whom he was 
attached by the domestic pt iges of a new wife and 
several children. The spoils of war had restored and im- 
prov ed his private property ; he was admitted to the 
table of his former Jord; and the apostate Greek blessed 
the hour of his captivity, since it had been the intr \due- 
tion to an independent and happy state, which he held by 
the honourable tenure of military service. This re- 
flection naturally produced a dispute on the advantages 








ind defects of t Roman vovernment, which was Se- 
ely < ry e apostate, and defended by 
Priscus in a prolix and fe declamation. The freed- 
man of Onegesius exp: » In true lively colours, 
the vices of a declin empire, of which he had so 
long been the victim; the crucl absurdity of the Ro- 
I ‘es, unable to protect their subjects against 
t ‘enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms 
for their own defence; the intolerable weight of taxes, 
rendered still more oppressive by the intricate or arbi- 
trary modes of collection; the obscurity of numerous 
{ contradict \ iW - the tec S$ i id expensive 
forms of ‘lal eedings ; the partial administra- 
t ot = the universal corruption, which 
increased the influence yf the ric agceravated the 
misfortunes of the poor. A-sentiment of patriotic sym- 
pathy was at length revived in the breast of the fortu- 
nat eY . id he ] ‘ ‘ 1, N , | f t s, 
the r ft e m t s, who had 
perv i \ most salutary Institutions 
I Che 1, or selfish, policy of th 
att western R s had ‘ th 
, ’ east é et Hy .. Ih 1038 
A.D. 44 f armies, and the want of discipline, or 
\ rt ‘ | »\ t p il cl iracter of 
he monarch. T dosius might ill affect the style, 
well as the tit e, ol l cible A sstus;: but he was 
reduced to s t the clemency of Attila, who impe- 
sly dictated t e ha } 1d humiliating condl- 
tions of peace. I. The emperor of the east resigned, 
by an express tacit convention, an extensive and 
important territory, which stretched along the south- 
ern | ks of 1 Da 9 I } Singidunum or Bel- 
grade, as far Nove, in tl locest Thrace. The 
breadth w efined by vacue ¢ oan itation of 
fifteen days’ journey ; but, from the propos of At- 
tila, to re! ve th tuation of the national roarket, it 
soon appeared, that he « mprehended the ruined city 
of Naissus within the limits of his dominions. II. 
The king of the Huns required and obtained, that his 
tribute or subsidy ild be augmented from seven 
hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum of two 
thousand one hundred; and he stipulated the imme- 
diate payment of six thousand po nds of gold to de- 
fray the expenses, or to explate the guilt, of the war. 
One might imagine, that such a dem nd, which 
scarcely equa led the measure f privat wealth, 
Ww ld have been rea lily aisenarg | DY the opulent 
h Priscus 61.) exto's the equity of the Roman laws, which pro 
tected the life of a Av i.) fere solent (says Tacitus of the Ger 
mans) non disci 1 et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut inimicum, 
nisi quod impoune De Moribus Germ. « 25. The Ueruli, who 
were the euljects of Attila, claimed, and exercised, the power of 
life and death over their slaves. See a remarkable instance in the 
second xk of Auvathine 
is ‘ conversati in P 9 — 62 
& Nova LO iti asst 1a 11 :abO 
i s f t suxilia. | er-T mposed his Chron 
in t ‘ 4 ser sa sure 


tempire of the east; and the public distress affords a 


remarkable proof of the impoverished, or at. least of 
the disorderly, state of the finances. A large propor- 
tion of the taxes, extorted from the people, was de- 
tained and intercepted in their passage, through the 
foulest channels, to the treasury of Constantinople. 
The revenue was dissipated by Theodosius, and ~his 
favourites, in wasteful and profuse luxury; which 
was disguised by the names of imperial magnificence, 
or ¢ hristi in charity. The immediate supplies had 
been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity of military 
preparations. A person al contribution, rigorously, 
but capriciously, imposed on the members of the sen- 
atorian order, was the only expedient that could dis- 
arm, without less of time, the impatient avarice of 
Attila; and the poverty of the nobles compelled them 
to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to pub- 
lic auction the jewels of their wives, and the heredi- 
tary ornaments of their palaces.' III. The king of the 
Huns appears to have established, as a principle of 
national jurisprudence, that he could never lose the 
roperty, which he had once acquired, in the persons 
who had yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, sub- 
mission to his authority. From this principle he 
concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were irrevo- 
cable laws, that the Huns, who had been taken pris- 
oners in war, should be released without de day, and 
without ransom ; that every Roman captive, who had 
presumed to escape, should purchase his right to 
freedom at the price of twelve pieces of gold; and 
that all the barbarians, who had deserted the standard 
f Attila, should be restored, without any promise, or 
tipulation, of pardon. In the execution of this cruel 

1 ignominious treaty, the imperial officers were 
yrced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters, 
who refused to devote themselves to certain death ; $ 
ind the Romans forfeited all re asonable claims. to the 
friendship of any Scythian people, by this public con- 
fession, that th: y were destitute either of faith, or 
power, to protect the suppliants, who had embraced 
the throne of Theodosius.™ 


‘The firmness of a single town, so ob- Spirit of the 
scure, that, exc pt on this occasion, it Azimuntines. 
has never been mentioned by any historian or geogra- 
pher, exposed the disgrace of the emperor and empire. 
Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace on 
the Illyrian borders," had been distinguished by the 
martial spirit of its youth, the skill and reputation of 
the | id rs whom the y had chosen, and their daring 
é xpi oits against the innumerable host of the barba- 
rian Instead of tamely expecting their approach, 
the yee. untines attacked, in fre quent and successful 
sallies, the tr aps of the Huns, who gradually de- 
clined the dangerous Noone rescued from 
their hands the "spoil and the captives, and recruited 
their domestic force by the voluntary association of 
itives and deserters. After the conclusion of the 
treaty, Attila still menaced the empire with implac- 
able war, unless the Azimuntines were persuaded, or 
compelled, to comply with the conditions which their 
sovereign had aces pted. The mip iste rs of f The odo- 
sius confessed with shame, and with truth, that the y 
no tes yer possessed any authority over a socie ty of 














A z to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, 
’ ‘RB ntin xury must have been very productive 
Every y house possessed a semicircular table of massy silver, 
euch as tw en 1 scarcely lift, a vase of solid gold of the weight 
f forty ls, cups, dishes of the same metal, & 
I ur s of the treaty, expressed without much order or pre- 
m, may be found in Priscus. (p. 34—87. 53, &c.) Count Marcelli- 
s di s some comfort, by observing, lst. That Attila himself 
« i peace and presents, which he had formerly refused ; and, 
diy about the same time, the ambassad ws of Indi a presented 
1 fine large tame tiger to the emperor Theodosius. 
Priscus, p. 35, 36. Among the hundred and eighty-two forts, or 
ustles. of Thra erated by Procopius, (de Edificiis, 1. iv. c. xi. 
2. ed there is one of the name of Esimontou, 
se position is ully marked, in the neighbourhood of An- 
} 


ilus and the Euxine sea, The name and walls of Azimuntium 
might subsist till the reign Justinian; but the race of its brave 
defenders had been carefully extirpated by the jealousy of the Roman 
princes 
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men, who so bravely asserted their natural indepen-! 


dence ; and the king of the Huns condescended to 
negociate an equal exchange with the citizens of Azi- 
mus. They demanded the restitution of some shep- 
herds, who, with their cattle, had been accidentally 
surprised. A strict, though fruitless, inquiry was al- 
lowed : but the Huns were obliged to swear, that 
they did not detain any prisoners belonging to th 


city, before they could recover two surviving country- 
men, Whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, on h 
side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their sol 


severation, that the rest of the captives had been put 


a t 
to the sword ; and that it was their constant practice, 
immediately to dismiss the Romans and the deserters 


who had obtained the security of the public faith. Thi 
prudent and officious dissimulation m; y be condemned 
or excused, by the casuists, as they incline to the 
rigid decree of St. Augustin, or to the milder senti- 
ment of St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom: but every 
soldier, every statesman, must acknowl dge, that if 
the race of the Azimuntines had been encouraged and 
multiplied, the barbarians would have ceased to 
trample on the majesty of the empire. 

Embassies from 
Attila to Cy 


stantinople 


quil 


tition of injuries. The Byzantine court was insult 


It would have been strange, indeed 
if Theodosius had purchased, by th 


loss of hon yur, a Secure and solid tran- 





ty; or if his tameness had not invited the repe- 





lthoe mi 
A LLC iil 


by five or six successive embassies;? an l 
ters of Attila were uniformly instructed to press th 
tardy or imperfect execution of the last treaty; to pro- 
duce the names of fugitives and deserters, who wer 
still protected by the empire; and to declare, with 
seeming moderation, that unless their sovereig 

tained complete and immediate satisfaction, it would 
be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to 
check the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides 
the motives of pride and interest, which might prompt 
the king of the Huns te continue this train of nego- 
ciation, he was influenced by the I 
view of enriching his favourites at the expense of hi 


1055 I 





enemies. The imperial treasury was exhausted, 1 
procure the friendly offices of the ambassadors, and 
their principal attendants, whose favourable report 
might conduce to the maintenance of peace. Th 
barbarian monarch was flattered by the liberal recep- 
tion of his ministers; he computed with pleasure th 
value and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted 
the performance of every promise, which would con- 
tribute to their private emvolument, and treated as 
important business of state, the marriage of his secre- 
tary Constantius. That Gallic adventurer, who was 
recommended by AXtius to the king of the Huns, had 
engaged his service to the ministers of Constanti- 
nople, for the stipulated reward of a wealthy 


noble wife; and the daughter of count Saturninus was 
chosen to discharge the obligations of her country. 
The reluctance of the victim, some domestic trouble 
and the unjust confiscation of her fortune, cooled 1! 


ardour of her interested lover; but he still demanded, 
in the name of Attila, an equivalent alliance; and 
after many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzan- 
tine court was compelled to sacrifice to this insolent 
stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, opa- 


o The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. A stin, Ww red, 
by different expedients, to reconcile the see ng Gq 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, depends on the s f 
tant question, (Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 5—1 ‘ 
frequently agitated by cat and al 8, a 
lawyers and philosophers of every . 
p Montesquieu (Considerations s a Grandeur, &c. c. xix.) has 
delineated, with a bold and eas encil, s of 1¢ st. * k 
c imstances of the pride of Attila, and 1 s i f I 


2 
g 

He deserves the praise of having read U Fragments of Pris 
which have been too muc garded 

q See Priscus, p. 69. 71, I would fain believe, that this a 
venturer was afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, on a sus 
cion of treasonable practices; but Priscus (p has too plainly dis 
tinguished two persons of the naine of Constantius, who, f a the 
similar events of their lives, might have been easily confou 1 
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lence, and beauty, placed her in the most illustrious 
rank of the Roman matrons. For these importunate 
and oppressive embassies, Attila claimed a suitable 
return; he weighed, with suspicious pride, the char- 
acter and Station of the imperial envoys ; but he con- 
descended to promise, that he would advance as far 
as Sardica, to receive any ministers who had been in- 
vested with the « ular dignity. The council of 
Theodosius eluded this props sal, by representing the 
desolate and ruined condition of Sardica; and even 
ventured to insinuate, that every officer of the army or 


household was qualified to treat with the most power 


r- 
ful pring of Seythia. Maximin,’ a respectable 
courtier, whos yilities had been long exercised in 


civil and military employments, accepted with reluc- 
tance the troublesome, and p rhaps dangerous, com- 

sion, of reconciling th angry Spirit of the king of 
the Huns. His friend, the historian Priscus,* em- 
braced the opportunity of observing the barbarian hero 
scenes of life; but the 
secret of the embassy, a fatal and gulity secret, was 


intrusted only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two 











last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble sub- 

ject of the Pannonian provinee, and Edecon, a valiant 

chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrmi, returned at the 

ne from Constantinople to the royal camp. 

re names were afterwards illustrated by 

fortune and the contrast of their 

sons; t two servants of Attila became the fathers 

of the last Roman emperor of the west, and of the first 
barbarian king of Italy. 

The amb sad rs, Who were followed The embeser of 
by a num uS train of men and horses, Maximin to 
made their first halt at Sardica, at the “tt. 
distance of three hundred and fifty miles, A.D. 0 
or t ‘ days’ urney, from Constantinople. As 
the remains of Sardica were still included within the 

ts of em] it was incumbent on the Romans 





» exercise the duties of hospitality. 
issistance of the pr 
ber of sheep and oxen ; and invited the Huns to a splen- 
did, or, at least, a plentiful, supper. But the harmony of 


They provided, 
vincials,a sufficient num- 





the entertainment was soon disturbed by mutual preju- 
dice afid indiscretion. The greatness of the emperor 
ind the empire was warmly maintained by their min- 
isters; the Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the supe- 
riority of th victorious monarch: the dispute was 
inflamed by t | hand unseasonable flattery of Vi- 
gilms, wl passionately rejected the comparison of a 
mere mortal with 1 divine Theodosius; and it was 


with extreme difficulty that Maximin and Priscus were 
able to divert the conversation, or to soothe the angry 
minds, of the barbarians. When they arose from table , 

le Iimperia ambassad r presented Edecon and Orestes 


with rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which 


they thanktully accepted. Yet Orestes could not for- 
I 
year Ins lat , that Ae had not always been treated 
with s \ ct and liberality: and the offensive 
istinction, W h wa implied, between | s civil office 
ud the reditary rank of his colleague, seems to have 
made KE id ful friend, and Orestes an irrec- 
yncilable enemy. After this entertainment, they trav- 
elled about one hundred miles from Sardica to Nais- 
s. ‘That flourishing city, which had given birth to 
( stantine, was levelled with the ground ; 
inhabitants were destroyed or dispersed ; and the 
Lp pe ines me sick persons, who were still per- 
P ¥ 

Ma Ard S . 

2.) W | r ‘ he eof G ‘ 

( I 1 Vv Via y ranked, ina publ 
nisters of state. (Novell,ad Calc. 
Cod, The .p.3l.) He ex a \ ur nilitary commission in 
ia death was lamented by the savages ol 

Ethiopia, whose incursions he had repressed. See Priscus, p. 40, 41 
s Priscus was a native of Pani i Thrace, and deserved, by his 
eloquence, an honourable place among the sophists of the age. His 
Byzantine history, v h related to his own times, was comprised jn 
seven wks St Fabr s, Bibliot. Grac. tom. vi. p. 235, 236 
Notwithstanding the char le judgment of th itics, I suspect 

that P wa aga 
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mitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, served | to her other favours, the gift, or at least the loan, of a 
only to increase the horror of the prospect. ‘The sur-| sufficient number of beautiful and obsequious damsels. 
face of the country was covered with the bones of the} The sunshine of the succeeding day was dedicated to 
slain ; and the ambassadors, who directed their course | repose; to-collect and dry the baggage, and to the re- 
to the north-west, were obliged to pass the hills of| freshment of the men and horsés; but, in the evening, 
modern Servia, before they descended into the flat and | before they pursued their journey, the ambassadors 
marshy grounds, which are terminated by the Danube. | expressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the 
The Huns were masters of the great river; their navi-| village, by a very acce ptable present of silver cups, 
gation was performed in large canoes, hollowed out of | red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pe pper. Soon after 
the trunk cfa single tree: the ministers of Theodosius | this adventure, they rejoined the march of Attila, from 


were safely landed on the opposite bank; and their bar-| whom they had been se parate d about six days; and 
1 


barian associates immediately hastened to the camp of | slowly proceeded to the capital of an empire, which 
Attila, which was equally prepared for the amusements | did not contain, in the Spe ice of several thousand miles, 
of hunting, or of war. Nosooner had Maximin advan-|a single city. 
ced about two miles from the Danube, than he began to As far as we may ascertain the vague The royal village 
experience the fastidious insolence of the conqueror. | and obscure geography of Prisecus, this and palace. 
He was sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant capital appears to have been seated between the 
valley, lest he should intringe the distant awe that was Danube. the Ti yss, and the Carpathian hills, in the 
due to the royal mansion. ‘The ministers of Attila) plains of I pper Hungary, and most probably in the 
pressed him to communicate the business, and the in- neighbourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay." In its ori- 
tructions, which he reserved for the ear of their sov- | gin, it could be nothing more than an accidental camp, 
ereign. When Maximin temperately red the con- which, by the long and frequent residence of Attila, 
trary pra of nations, he \ t e confounded had insensibly swelled into a huge village, for the re- 
to find, that the re tions of the Sacred Consistory, ception of his court, of the troops, who followed his 
those sect ys Priscus) which sh | not be re- person, and of the various mul.itade of idle or indus- 
vealed to the iselves, had been treacherously trious slaves and retainers.* The baths, constracted 
disclosed to thy ec enemy. On his refusal to by Onegesius, were the only edifice of stone; the ma- 
comply with such ignom ; terms, the imperial terials had been transported from Pannonia; and since 
envoy was commanded instantly to depart; the order the adjacent country was destitute even of large tim- 
was recalled; it was n repeated; and the Huns ber, it may be presumed that the meaner habitations of 
renewed their ineffectual npts to subdue the pa-| the royal village consisted of straw, of mud, or of can- 
tient firmness of Maximin. At length, by the inter-| vass. The wooden houses of the more illustrious 
cession of Scotta, the ther of Onegesius, whose Huns, were built and adorned with rude magnificence, 
fri ship had n purchased by a liberal gift, he aecording to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of the 
was admitt to t royal ] , but, instead of proprietors. ‘They seem to have been distributed with 
obtaining a decisive isw or, he was compelled to un- some degree of order and symmetry; and each spot 
dertake a remote journey toward the north, that Attila became more honourable as it approached the person of 
might y the proud satisfaction of receiving, in the the sovereign. ‘The palace of Attila, which surpassed 
same camp, the ambassadors of the eastern and west- all other houses in his dominions, was built entirely of 
ern empires. H journey was regulated by the wood, and covered an ample space of ground. The 
guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, tward enclosure was a lofty wail, or palisade, of 
© to deviate from the common road. it best suited smooth square timber, intersected with high towers, 
the convenience of the king. The Romans who trav- but intended rather for ornament than defence. This 
ersed the plains of Hungary, ppose that they passed wall, which seems to have encircled the declivity ofa 


several navigable rivers, either in canoes or portable hill, comprehended a great variety of wooden edifices, 
boats; but there is reason to suspect that the winding adapted to the uses of royaity. Aseparate house was as- 











stream of t Trevss. or Tibise n present its signed toeach of the numeous wives of Attila; and, in- 
in different place ler diffe : Irom the con- stead of the rigid and illiberal confinement imposed by 
ticuous villages they received a pl ful and regular Asiatic jealousy, they politely admitted the Roman am- 
supply of | ns; mead instead of wine, milletin bassador rs to their pre sence, their table, and even to the 
the place and a certain imed camus. freedom of an innocent embrace. When Maximin of- 
which. ace to the report of Priseus, was dis- fered his presents to Cerca, the principal queen, he 
lf i barley.t Such fare micht appeare nd admired the singular architecture of her mansion, the 
indelicate to men who had t it <ury of Con- height of the round columns, the size and beauty of the 
f but in thei lental distress, they wood, which was curiously shaped, or turned, or pol- 
u y ! g i tality of th shed, or carved; and his attentive eye was able to 
ime ba lans, so terrib ( ‘iless in war. discover some taste in the ornaments, and some regu- 
The amba had falarge larity in the proportions. After passing through the 
morass. A violent t t of w ind rain, of thun- evards, who watched before the gate, the ambassa- 
der and tnine. erturned their tents. immersed ¢ ; were introduced into the private apartment of 
ei ttered Cerea. The wife of Attila received their visit sitting, 
their poe W kness of the or rather lying, on a soft couch; the floor was covered 
night, uncertain of th prehensive of with a carpet; the domestics formed a circle round the 
some unknown danger, t they awakened by their queen; and her damsels, seated on the ground, were 
cries t i f am bor vill . the employed in working the variegated embroidery which 
property of the widow of Bleda. A brioht illumina- adorned the dress of the barbaric warriors. The Huns 
tion, and inafew mon ts, a fortable fire of reeds, oo 
was kindled by thei aT er ner the wants, It is ent, that Priscus passed the Danube and the Teyss, and 
eel atean the : th > er yerall that tt 1 the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, 
we OWN , » Of sO . ~ pIberasty und J . are situated in the plains circumscribed by this defini- 
itl ls a tn seem to ha t n embarrassed by a Buat (Histoire des Pe: uples, &c. tom. vii. p. 461.) has 
the wrula politene f Ble "5 ] w. Wi added sen Tokay: Otrokosci, (p. 180. apud Mascou, ix. 23.) a learned 
; i un, has preferred Jazberin, a place about thirty-six miles 

' ind the Danube 
I H f x I I llage of Attila may be compared to the city of Kara- 
: , th sidence of the successors of Zingis; which, though it ap 
‘ G } i pears to ve been a more stable habitation, did n« mt equal the size or 
: ‘ P splendour of the town and abbey of St. Denys, in the 13th century, 
In i t . I . vide for See Rubruauis, in the Histoire Generale des Voyages, tom. vii p- 
r laz ) Thecamp of Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably described by 
‘ Tarta:s, B m. ii. p. 217—225.) blended the manners of Scythia with 


xury of Hindostan 
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were ambitious of 
of their horses, t! 


were stud 1e< 
tables were profu 


his ms, and the 
without ornam 3 
table was served i 


was his only food 
never tasted the | 


d play vw th ches wl vere 1 to the b juets, whe Attila feasted 
the fruit and evidence of their victories: the t vith t princes and nobles of Seythia. 

sword ° ey th i oes, laximin 1 | ( ivues Wwe! top- 

id l is . lt ] nt thy till tl | mace a dev t lib 
ly s with plat ind the | verity of the king « e Huns; 
ld sily which | nf ( l, this ce 1 y,t espec- 
eciar ts. The n : ious hall. ‘The royal table and couch, 
lor pride of ad ing tot simpli- | « » W 1 by sev- 

city of his’ Scythian 3% The di f At ( eu f d , an uncle, 
furl l f hi h s W plain, [ { te ki I 1 to share the 
ind of ing iy roy i é \ ‘I lines of 
1 wood cup plat © fie l ft aod f which « tal 1 thre or four 
; and tl qu r of t ! a d n ¢ hand; the right 
xury bread. f hor ra , but the Romans in- 
en Attila st va nud te é t! ly « t the VW ced on th left; 
in l d oO ban} | i " W ( elt . 10st pr bably 
) his tent w ent ly i { Gothn led t representatives of 
DI rd. | | } ad \ ‘I rbarlan monarch 
oden chair, His e- | received ¥ t filled with wine, 
impatient tor hed f the most dis- 

Ximin; but Virgilius | - Ul l ; I I nis it, and ex- 
in | d tly unde ma 1 respectful 


the bold falsehood 


no more than se\ ( ( ( i I} | I I ; i t 
} rrogantly de« } ) ' the : 
disgrace of cont 5 with his fugiti ; sin wo em- 
he despised their impotent « s to de prov- 5 | { a nal 
inces which T! s had ent it \ fore y la sin- 
** For what fort ay i \ ») * wh \ t \ t I of t - 
t wide extent of t R 1 ¢ ‘ , { : wie’ ' Two Sevt ‘ 
exist { I rec ie, I t { | t ( \ i iT ted the ses 
it should be erased from th { ’ sH nissed : they ' ; on mel hin wal d 
how er, the inter; > Ww retur 1 to ( ° ' \ \ tiled ¥ 
nop with his ; y iand I . lt t ( ed 
rest . i id emb y, | v. d er| sted 
grad y subsided, and his domes isfacti otal ele 
né g W i | cel n t id w i f ‘ ft Ww ' impa- 
d rof E 1, m t pe ibute t 3 of expres- 
lify 1 ve fiercer of t pe The ent . shat : a 5 


in@uiar ceremony, | 

out to meet their hero ¢ their king. They m it t \ td ed 
betore him, dist uted into rand reg I t ad I I \ i sCcy- 
intervals between the fi were hiled by Ww 3 ! \ Vy eX ie murth of ( 
of thin linen, which the women « ither , by t e, ridi us 
sloft in their , and wl 1 form 1 ¢ ; ; the f 
( us of young virgins, w nted hy 3 I 1, t G . l 
in the Scythian lang i The w f s f li on iall soul l with 
Onegesius, with a train of f ts. ed ie | ter Int i} t 


for his reception. 
Cc ously accept | he 








rh itab oitt, 1 ( l ag i ‘ 1 part '- 
i i ve ' \ } { the ‘ { his 
i A } ) I I 
ind A a en ha \ t | py 3 
is Ss t d t { ‘ T Live iS- 
itinued his ma Du l : ey i- 
} } 
t f emp - his |i ; W t i Vs 
se | t a st ; a tf A I [ iH ‘ y j 
\f 
) m ni p r dig i i i . ty 
3 per i | 1 thie | \ re- 
ibled his « enl, and way - : I { inter- 
:% natio | | - t l Z j ‘ 
ta tha s _ y ¢ “e] 
and, ' ‘ a 1A ) h wifes 
yal t ie en { ; la 
{ i ' 1 , On the 
ih 
\ ( 
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dom of several captives was granted, for a moderate) words: ** Theodosius is the son of an illustrious and 


ransom, to their pressing entreaties; and, besides the! respectable parent; Attila likewise is descended from 








royal presents, they were permitted to accept from each| a 1 ble has supported, by his actions, 
of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and useful cift| the dig inherited from his her Mund- 
of a horse. Maximin returned, by the same road, to! zuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal hon- 
Constant le; and the 1 he w nvol in an| ours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, has degraded 
act d t with B rl t I nl lor oO him lf to the co diti nota s] ive. It is therefore 
Atti! hi f t he ‘ } } b. ahead 


f 1 
‘ 6 bot R il } ) r \ sl 
tl 1 I ae t ‘ ri. 
1} 

agai been « ( ' rthe mas} 
r 

} faith i | 

pu . pri 1 
I i | I > W con npl ted 1 
i 

a es ( int 


ter Vi for him with | bassy, armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, 
the ¢ { , ho ed 1 ‘ was hastily sent to depreeaté the wrath of Attila; 
hf ‘ \ le previot ind his pride w ied by the choice of Nomius 
d { ( ( ' Anatolius, two ministers of consular or patrician 
not. f i his « ex e. imbibe f whom the « was great treasurer, and the 
exalted f ial v , ve | top ther was master-general of the armies of the east. 
p { ( 1 of Att n rt t vice, He condesce ied ¢t meet these ambassadors on the 
which Ede mi are of 1 nks of the river Drenco; and though he at first af- 
wi d | t I" bas- | fect stern and hauehty demeanour, his anger was 
sador of H i ing i by logue and liberality. 
pr | ity, \ s| He condescended to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, 
re t ( : 1 the int eter; bound himself by an oath to ob- 
comm eated to the r of 1 ( LLor Ip ‘e; released a gvreat nume- 
devout 'T’ ‘ i to t f r of captives ; abandoned the fugitives and deser- 
his it ( But t 3 - | te te; andr rned a large territory, to the 
“ y t aissit - D which | had already exhausted 
1 - ] I i } } 1d \s But t is treaty was 
f rt i- | pure a n expense which mioht have supp rted 
é ‘ \ l t of v1 rous and suceessful war; and the subiects of 
‘ y rte i ‘ | s were compelled to redeem thes uf ty ofa 
t tM ‘ j f A s favouri by oppressive taxes, which they 
we i a4 bar , t ‘ more cheerf have paid for his ¢ ructio 
law f hos} i ( ined i emperor Theodosius did not long , ie) 08 
‘ ! ( th most humiliating circum: You a 
| i i j ni ] < f; As } was A D ni) 
pe f r neigh! d 7 
: ‘ } V } wn i ! 5 h I to 
‘ | ’ i s e of the back was injured 
w \ : ‘ ls ys afterw Ss, In 
ha j i 1 ine ji \- ird of I is 
t | H er Pulcheria, who iority had 
W civil iastical affairs 
f A \ i e eunuchs, was 
‘ f ot east; and t 
( 1 1 fematie re } 
1 { . i 1 the throne 1 
( i f j c resentment, OV 
} { \\ v ] ] tri ‘ 
| ; i « 3 exe 1 bef the rates 
' i - vs s whi had been 
| ( im- ted byt favor served only 
t tiiy | I f Amidst the 
v V ( imat $s of ti ( v d people, the 
s ( i \ did not f I pre 1¢ 1Vval re 
‘ } h her sex \ 3 @N] da; and e wisely re- 
} i { - t preve t rt! by t c} ee ta 
} j ( \ » YY Id vs es] ‘ the Su} ior 
th é f virgin chastity of his wife. She ed 
‘ B f her | l to M n, a nator, M 
{ IS ¢ i j f ; i the no- Aug. 20 
( i 1 Ol Pp | S$ ol mn} invested 
Ss ? 
I I I E I 
\ i 5 
{ i 
\ s Ca 
. i 
: 5 reveng . 
; . . 


iy | just, that he should reverence the man whom fortune 
i-, and merit have placed above him; instead of attemp- 





{ 7 -ked slave, clandestinely to conspire 
o-| against his master.”’ The son of Arcadius, who was 








h tou ly to the voice of flattery, heard with 
of | astonishment the severe lar ve of trath: he blush- 
-'ed and led; nor did he presume directly to re- 


n-|fuse the head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and 
e-| Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn em- 
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with the imperial purple. The zeal which he display- 


ed for the orthodox creed, as it was established by th. 
council of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired th 
grateful eloquence of the eatholics. jut the beha- 


viour of Marcian in a private life, and afterwards on 


the throne, may support a more rational belief, that | ministrati 


he was qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, 
which had been almost by the succes 

weakness of two hereditary monarchs. H« 
in Thrace, and educated to the profession 
but Marcian’s youth ha 
poverty and misfortune, since his only resource, when 


dissolve d ssi ve 
was born 
( f arms 5 


i been severely exercist 


he first arrived at Constantinople, consisted in tw 
hundred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed of 
friend. He passed nineteen years in the domest 
military service of Aspar, and his son Ardaburius ; 
followed those powerful generals to the Persian 
African wars; and obtained, by their influence, t 
honourable rank of tribune and senator. His mild 
disposition, and useful talents, without alarming th 
jealousy, recommended Marcian to the ester ind 
favour, of his patrons; he had seen, perhaps he had 


felt, the abuses of a venal 
tion ; and his own example gave weight and energ’ 
to the laws, which he promulgated for the ref 
of manners. ' 


and oppressive administra 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Invasion of Gaul by Aitila— He i. repulsed by 
the Visigoths,— t/tila mnvades ‘ nd evacuates I i i 
deaths of Attila, Altius, and Val IIT. 


Ir n of Marcia 


winian 


Attila threatens was the opini 


both empires war should be avoided. a } s j 

and prepares to nz ; 

invade Gaul, possidie to preserve a secur | hon- 
A. D. 450. ourabl« peace; but it 3 likewise hi 

opinion, that peace cannot be honourable or s e, if 


the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to w 
This temperate courage dictated his reply t 
demands of Attila, who insolently pressed 1 pav- 
ment of the annual tribute. The emperor lt 
the barbarians, that they must no longs t 
majesty of Rome by the menti of a tri . [ 


was disposed to reward, with becomi 

the faithful dship of his allies; but t 
presumed to violate the public p 
that he posss ssed tr ops, ind arms, and res 
pel their attacks. The same lang ive, evi 


of the Huns, was used by his am 
whose bold refusal to deliver the 


trier 


been admitted to a personal interview, dis | 
sense of dignity, and a contempt of danger, \ ‘ 
tila was not prepared to expect from the d 
Romans.* He threatened to « t 5 
cessor of Theodosius: but he he i 1, wine i 
should first direct his invincible arm t 
eastern or the western empire. While mar 

ed his decision with awful suspense, he sent an eq 
defiance to the courts of Ravennaa Cc tl 


and his ministers saluted the tw 
same haughty declaration. * 





lord, commands thee to provide a palace for | ! . 
diate reception.”’® But as the | rian despised 


affected to despise, the Romans of 
had so often vanquished, he soon d 
tion of suspending the ' 

achieved a more glorious and important enterprise. 


easy conques 


In the memorable invasions of Gaul and Italy, thé 
f Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. |. i.c.4. Evagrius, 1. ii, ¢. i. Theo 
phanes, p.- 90, 91. Nowe ad Calcem Cod. Theod. tom l if 


The praises which St. Leo and the catholics have bestowed on Mar 





cian, are diligently transcribed by Baronius, as an encourageme for 
future princes. 

a See Priscus, p. 39, 72 

b The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which introduces this 
haughty message during the lifetime of Theodos may have an 





ticipated the date ; but the dull annalist was incapable of iny 
the originaland genuine style of Attila 


DECLINE 


AND 
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Huns w ! v attracted y the v ilth and fer- 
lie ; ‘ +} 
tility of those p ! ie he particular motives 
and pre I Att la, ¢ only b explained by 
the t I wes em pire aer t reion of Val- 
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XXXV. OF THE 


SHAP. 
The barbarians, who had seated themselves in the 
western province Ss, were insensll bly ti ugh t to respect } 


the faith and valour of the patrician tius. He 
soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, ba- 
lanced their interests, and checked their ambition. 
A seasonable treaty, which he concluded with ¢ 
seric, protected Italy from the depredations of the 
Vandals; the independent Britons ei ylored and ac- 
knowledged his salutary aid; the imperial authority 
was restored and maintained in Gaul and Spain; and 
he compelled the Franks and the Suevl, whom he 
had vanquished in the field, to become useful con- 
federates of the re public. 

From a principle of 
as gratitude, Avtius assiduously cultiva- 
ted the alliance of the Huns. While he 
resided in their tents as a hostage, or an exile, he had 
familiarly conversed with Attila himself, the nephew 
of his benefactor; and the two famous antagonists ap- 
pear to have 
tary friendship, w 
mutual gifts, freque nt 
of Carpilio, the son of 
By the specious professions of 
attachment, th 


. r 
rCii- 


the 


terest, as we 
His connexion Lrite si 1 V ll 


wi Huns 


and Alani 


} 
ith 


been connected by a pe rsonal and mili- 
they afterwards confirmed by 
embassies, and the education 
Abtius, in imp of Attila. 
gratitude and voluntary 


rh appre- 


hich 


the cei 


se his 


patrician mile disg 
hensions the Scythian conqueror, who pre ised the 
two empires with his innumerable armi His de- 
mands were obeyed or eluded. When he claimed the 
spoils of a vanquishe 1 city, some vases ol gv ld, 
which had been fraudulently embezzled, the civil and 


immediately de- 
and it is evident, 


military go rs of Noricum were 
spatched to satisfy his complaints ; * 
ersation with Maximin and Priseus, in 
that the valour and prad ot 
Etius had not saved the western Romans from the 
common ignominy of tribute. Yet his de 
policy prolongs d the advantages of a salutary peace ; 
and a numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom 

had attached to his person, was empl ved in the de- 


verni 


from their cony 
the royal village, nee 


xterous 


fence of Gaul. ‘Two colonies of these barbarians were 
jndiciously fixed in the territories of Valens and Or- 
leans; and their active cavalry secured the impor- 
tant pass ives of the Rhone and of the Loire. These 
savage lies were not indeed less formidable to the 
subjects than to the enemies of Rome. ‘heir original 
settlement was enforced with the licentious violence 
of conquest; and the provine through which they 
marched was exposed to all the calamities of a hostil 
invasion.' Strangers to the emperor or the republic, 
the Alani of Gaul were devot to the ambition of 
iitius; and though he might s spect, that, In a con- 
test with Attila himself, they would revolt to the 
standard of their 1 il king, t ician laboured 
to re ral ratt than t excite, thel zeal nd resent- 
met iinst the Goths, the Burgundians, and the 
}rank 

The Visigoths The kingdom est shed by the Visi- 

in ( under re ths | t thre | : 

7 a a had 5 y ( lred 

A.D mat . ! 
a { barbarians, either in peace 

« The embassy consisted of count Romulus; of Pron . 
dent of Noricum; and of Romanus, the military dute rhey wer 
accompanied by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of Petovio, in 1 
same province, and father of Orestes, who had married the daugh 
ter of count Romulus See Priscus, p. 57. 65. ¢ wiorius (Variar. 


r embassy, wl 
AEtius 


ich was executed by } 


Attila was 


14 mentions anothe 
and Carpilio, the 


is father 


f ; 
son Of and, as no more, he 


could safely boast of their manly intrepid behaviour in his pre 
sence 
Deserta Valentine urbis rura Alanis partienda traduntur. Pros 
per Tyronis Chron. in Historiens de France, tom. p. 639 A few 
lines afterwards, Prosper obeerves that lands in the r Gaul 
were assigned to the Alani Without admitting the correction of 
Dubos, (tom. i. p, 300.) the reasonable supposition of ¢ e es or 
garrisons of Alani, will confirm his arguments, and remove his ob 
jections 
i See Prosper. Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 246.) com 
plains, in the name of Auvergne, his nativ ountry 
Litorius Scythicos equites tunc forte subacto 


Aremorico, Get 
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Discursu, flamuinia, 
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war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of Atius. Af- 
ter the death of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre devolved 
to Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric;* and his 
prosperous reign, of more than thirty. years, over a 
turbulent people, may be allowed to prove, that his 
pru dence was sup ported by uncommon vigour, both 
of mind and body. Impatient of his narrow limits. 
Theodoric aspired to the possession of Arles, the 
wealthy seat of government and commerce ; but the 
city was saved by the timely approach of Atius; and 
the Gothie king, who had raised the siege with some 
loss and disgri ice, Was pe rsuaded, for an adequate sub- 
sidy, to divert the martial valour of his subjects ina 
Sp: anish war. Yet Theodorie still watched, and 
eagerly the favourable moment of renewing 
attempts. ‘The Goths be- 
sieged Narbonne, while the Belgie pro- 
vinces were invaded by the Burgundians; and the 
public safety was thre: atened on every side by the 
apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On every 
side, the activity of Aitius, and his Scythian cz ivalry, 
opposed a firm and successful resistance. Twenty 
thousand Burgundians were slain in battle; and the 
remains of the nation humbly accepted a dependent seat 
in the mountains of Savoy.! The walls of Narbonne 
had been shaken by the battering engines, and the in- 
habitants had endured the last extremities of famine, 
when count Litorius, approaching in silence, and di- 
cting each horseman to carry behind him two sacks 
of flour, cut his way through the intrenchments of the 
besic The was immediately raised; and 
the more decisive victory, which is ascribed to the 
personal conduct of AStius himself, was marked with 
blood of eight thousand Goths. But in the ab- 
sence of the patrician, who was hastily summoned to 
by some ptblie or private interest, count Lito- 


Sé ize d, 


his hostile 


A. D. 435—439, 


vers. 


siege 


the 


Italy 
rius succeeded to the command ; and his presumption 
soon discovered, that far different talents are re quired 
to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the operations 


of an important war. At the head of an army of Huns, 
he rashly advanced to the gates of Thoulouse, full of 


vareless contempt for an enemy, whom his misfortunes 
had rendered prudent, and his situation made des- 
The predictions of the augurs had inspired 
rius with the profane confidence that he should 
the Gothic capital in triumph; and the trast 
which he repost d in his pagan allies, encouraged him 
to reject the fair conditions of peace, which we re Te- 
peatedly proposed PY the bishops in the name of The- 
odor The king of the Goths exhibited in his dis- 
ti the edifying ec Pree of christian piety and mo- 
deration; nor did he lay aside his sackcloth and ashes 


perate. 





enter 


till he was prepared to arm for the combat. His 
die antmated with martial and religious enthusi- 
sm, assaulted the camp of Litorius. The conflict 


The Ro- 


was obstinate; the slaughter was mutual. 


man general, after a total defeat, which could be im- 
puted only to his unskilful rashness, was actually led 
through the streets of Thoulouse, not in his own, but 
in a hostile, triumph; and the misery which he ex- 
perienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, ex- 
cited the compassion of the barbarians themselves.™ 
Delebant ; pucis fallentes nomen inane. 
Another poet, Paulinus of Perigord, confirms the complaint : 


Nam sociam vix ferre queas, qui durior hoste, 
See Dubos, tom. i. p. 330. 
Theodoric I. declares to Avitus his re- 


g, Or expiating, the faults which his grandfather 


Theodoric IT. 


solution ot 


the son of 
repairin 
initted 

Qlum neste 
Quod te, 


had com 
r peceavit apus, quem fuscat id unum, 
Roma, capit — 
Sidon. 
This character, applicable only to the great 
geneaology of the Gothic kings, 


Panegyric. Avit. 305 
Alaric, establishes the 
which has hitherto been unnoticed, 





lhe name of Sapaudia, the origin of Savoy, is first mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellinus; and two military posts are established, 
by the Notitia, within the limits of that province: a cohort was sta 
tioned at Grenoble in Dauphiné; and Ebredunum, or Iverdun, shel- 
tered a fleet of small vessels, which commanded the lake of Neuf- 
chatel. See Valesius, Notit. Galliarum, p. 503. D’Anville, Notice 
del’ Ancienne Gaule, p. 284. 5 


m Salvian has attempted to explain the moral government of the 
Deity ; a task which may be readily performed by supposing, that the 
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Such a loss, in a country whose spirit and finances | were ¢ 
were long since exhausted, could not easily be repair- | comma 
ed; and the Goths, assuming, in their turn, the senti- | ens 


ments of ambition and revenge, would have planted | w 
their victorious standard 


ards on the banks of the R 


if the presence of AStius had not restore 1 strength and | sh lers 


discipline to the Romans." The two armies expected | eith \ 
the signal of a decisive action; but the generals, who | their h 

were conscious of each other’s foree, and doubtful of 

their own superiority, prudently sheathed their swords | wl 

in the field of battle; and their reconciliation was per ey 
manent and sincere. Theodoric, ki of the Vi 


appears to have deserved the love of his subjects, th i wel 
confidence of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. | their b 


His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who |t 


were educated with equal care in 1 ex ses of t t 
barbarian camp, and in those of the G ‘ 

from the study of the Roman risprudence, they - 
quired the theory, at least, of law stice s andt ital 
harmonious sénse of Virgil contributed to soften t i 


asperity of their native manners.° ‘The two daughter 
of the Gothic king were given inn » the € 


sons of the kings of the Suevi and of 1 \ sip 
who reigned in Spain and Africa; but thes tri- 
ous alliances were pregnant with guilt and dise 

The queen of the Suevi bewailed the death of a - 
band, inhumanlty massa 1 by her | " i 


princess of the Vandals was the victim of 5 
tyrant, whom she called her father. T ‘ Gen- 


seric suspected, that his son’s wilt 

potson him; the supposed crime wa t ( 
amputation of her nose and ¢ $ 

daughter of Theodoric was ignomioi y ret 

the court of Thoulouse in t def ed f 
( dition. This horrid .wW m ' 

dible to a civ zed ew t f 1 ¢ 

t r; but Theodoric w ed, by { 

parent and a king, to ; , 

juries. “The imperial n | ‘ 

ed » discord of the barbarians, 





the Goths with arms, and ships, a 


armed, in his cause, the form ve H 
His rich gifts and ] 

ambition of Attila; and th at 

Theodoric wer revented by the G 


The f 
Gaul 


Mero the Lower Rhine, h 
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suorum famitia. (Greg. Tu | } f 2 ; G 
ume of t Historians of France G \ self me ' ' 
tion the Merovingian name, W may be trace r.to the | St. I 
beginning of the seventh century, as the distinctive of 
the re il family, and even of the Fre : ' ‘ 4 
ious critic has deduced the Merov ( ] @ 
and he has clearly proved that his I 
the first race, was nm e ancient t “ee 
the Memoires de l'Academie des Inscriptions, tom, xx. p. 52—90.| at! 
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till maintained the poss ion of his Gallic kingdom | tained a perpetual intercourse between his camp and 
from the Rhine to the Somme.* Under his reign, and | the imperial palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather 





most probably from the enterprising spirit of his sub-| of revenge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every 
jects, the three capitals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, | duty and every prejudice; and offered to deliver her 
experienced the effects of | ile cruelty and avarice. | person into the arms of a barbarian, of whose language 
The di of Cologne was prolonged by the «perpe-| she was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, 
tual dominion of the ( barians, who evacuated d whose religion and manners she abhorred. By 
the ruins of 'T Bs ‘reves, which, in the space the ministry of a faithful eunuch, she transmitted to 
of forty } times besieged and pil- Attila a ring, the pledge of her affection ; and earnestly 
laged, was disposed to e t memory of her afflic- | conjured him to claim her as a lawful spouse, to whom 
tl sin Ut vain an ients of the Clrcus. The he had been secre tly betrothed. These indecent ad- 
d f ¢ 1, 2 ‘ i f twenty years, ex-| vances were received, however, with coldness and dis- 
posed his rile t dise nd ambition of his | dain; and the king of the Huns continued to multiply 
two ae , the y ‘,° was persuaded | the number of his wives, till his love was awakened 
to im} he ] nof Rome: h ; received | by the more forcible passions of ambition and avarice. 
at the imperial court, as the ally of Valenti 1, and The invasion of Gaul was preceded, and justified, by a 
{ adoy f pat n Jitius; and dismiss- formal demand of the princess Honoria, with a just 
ed, to his 1 ( ry, with lid oifts, and the id equal share of the imperial patrimony. His pre- 
strongest f fri ipa support. Dur- | decessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addressed, in 
ing his a , his elder brother had solicited, with | the same hostile and peremptory manner, the daugh- 
equal ard E formidable aid of Attila; and the | ters of China; and the pretensions of Attila were not 
king of the Hi embraced an ianee, which facili- 33 offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm but tem- 
tated the 1 of t Rhine, and tified, by t fusal was communicated to his ambassadors. 
> t invasion of | ‘I right of female succession, though it might derive 
Gaul. 1 specious argument from the recent examples of Pla- 
Wi Attila d | his resolution cidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously denied; and the 
| tne ¢ i Liles, the indissoluble « ngagements of Honoria were opposed to 
i \ lals the I » at the im claims of her Scythian lover.£ On the discovery 
= { r connexion with the king of the Huns, the guilty 
| sav ‘ { love { cess had been sent away, as an object of horror, 
chau 1 of t ui is 25 sist f Val-'t 1 Constantinople to Italy: her life was spared ; 
ent ( t t Ravenna; ane the ceremony of her marriage was performed with 
n be | ie danger to some obscure and nominal husband, before she was 
t} t . ; \ t of 4 ‘a,° immured in a perpetual prison, to hewail those crimes 
{ t ; subject.|and misfortunes, which Honoria might have escaped, 
But the tl I 1 I tained the six-| had she not been born the daughter of an emperor.® 
t st tu- A nat of Gaul, andae EMPOLATY, 4 10 invades 
I i I 4 from. the lear ind eloquent Sidonius, who Geat aati 
t f vain | was afterwards bishop of Clermont, had _ sieges Orleans, 
Honoria ed, ied t nad a promise to one of his friends, \. D. 451. 
f ‘ { v he to t that he would com e a regular history of the war of 
Her Aitila. If the modesty of Sidonius had not discouraged 
sur 1 \ im from the prosecution of this interesting work,® 
3 traved { ea ; of ( : t historian would have related, with the simplicity 
f val f ily S p to the of truth, those memorable events, to which the poet, in 
“ | by the i t ss Placidia, w Y nd doubtful metaphors, has concisely alluded.’ 
. ( shameful | The kings and nations of Germany and Scythia, from 
t ( ( tant ple. ‘J the + ra perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike 
ags twelve fourt 5 in| summ f Attila. From the royal village, in the 
f t f TI Is, and ; of Hungary, his standard moved towards the 
= to HH 1 could | w l, aft i march of seven or eight hundred 
| 3 1 whose monastic assiduity of} n ;, he reached the conflux of the Rhine and the Neck- 
pray fasting, | , she reluctant! nitated. | er; where he was joined by the Franks, who adhered to 
) Her impatience of | hopeless celibacy, red s ally, the elder of the sons of Clodion. A troop of 
to ¢ { ind desperat lution. | light barbarians, who roamed in quest of plunder, 
j t t Att 1 was fa Lilar n i dabie at I nte se the winter for the conventlence of passing 
( t : a | freq t ies enter- | t rive n the ice: but the innumerable cavalry of 
Hluns required such plenty of forage and provi- 
s could be procured only in a milder season; 
he Hereynean forest supplied materials for a bridge of 
= cada - 
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boats ; and the hostile myriads were poured, with re- The facility with which Attila had \ is 
sistless violence, into the Belgic provinces.* Ihe con- | penetrated into the heart of Gaul, may be pr sana WV 


yt 


sternation of Gaul was universal; and the various for- | ascribed t is insidious policy, as well 


tunes of its cities have been adorned by tradition with as to the terror of his arms. His public declarations 
martyrdoms and miracles. Troyes was saved by the! wer kilfully mitigated by his pris assurances ; 
merits of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was removed from | he te itely soothed and threatened the Romans and 
the world, that he might not behold the ruin of Ton-! the Goths; and the e ; of Ravenna and Th use, 
gres; and the prayers of St. Genevieve diverted the | mutually suspicious of each other’s intentions, beheld, 
march of Attila from the neighbourhood of Paris. B w.th supine indifference, the approach of their common 
as the greater part of the Gallic cities wer ke des- enemy. kt vas the le guardian of the } ic 
titute of saints and soldiers, they were besieged and il ; Dut wisest measures were embarra iby 


stormed by the Huns; who practised, in the exampl faction, which, since the th of Placidia, infested 
of Metz. their customary maxims ol war. They in-| tl linper! ce the y th of Italy trembled at 





volved, ina promiscuous massacre, the priests, wi tine the trumpet, d the barbarians, who, 
served at the altar, and the infants, who, in the hou from fe r affection, were inclined to the cause of 
danger, had been providently baptized by the bishop; | Attila, awaited, with doubtt nd venal faith, the 
the flourishing city was delivered to the flames, and event the . The patrician passed the Alps at 
solitary chapel of St. Ste phen marked the place v t | ie t s, whose stre thand numbers 
it formerly stood. From the Rhine and t M . ly deserved the name of army. 5 n his 
Attila marched into the heart of Gaul; crossed t t A ; 1,5 J vas ( L by the 
Seine at Auxerre; and, after a long and laborious int e, that the Visi hs, refusing to embrace 
march, fixed his camp under the walls of O ( ten { Gaul, | determined to expect, within 
le was desirous of securing his conquests by t wn territories, the f lab er, whom 
session of an advantageous post, which comman they prof to despise. ‘The senat Avitus, who, 
the passage of the Loire; and he depended { eX ise of the pret prefee- 
cret invitation of Sangtban, ku f the Alani, wv ‘ his ¢ Auvergne, was per- 
had promis¢ 1 to betray the city, and t t rept t tant em vy, which he 
the service of the em . b i H esented 
spiracy was detected and disapp t 0 to 'T , that at ‘onaue , who aspir- 
been strengthened with recent fort 8 1 t t f the , could be re ted only 
assaults of the Huns were vigor y repelled by t yt f in Ice f the powers 
faithful valour of the soldiers, or citizens, wl I » tie t pre The lively ¢ ce 
ed the place. The pastoral diligence of A _ (vit é e Gothic w , by the d ip 
bishop of primitives tity and consun | ce, | tion of t f I t cest | fered 
exhausted every art of religious policy to t the { the Hr ; whose i le vs pursued 
courage, till the rival of the expected c the n th ) et e f f the Pyrenes 
After an obstinate siege, the walls we ry ft H roe that it w t ( vy of every 
battering-rams; the Huns alr t t , fror sacrilegi violation, the 
suburbs; and the people, who were ineap f ; ( ' 1 the re { the saints: that it 
arms, lay prostrate in prayer A \ ly iw ry had quired 
counted the days and hours, d spate t ty mes- { I (es — detend t hie ind vine- 
senger to obs rve, irom the rampart, tl fac i I » WI \ t ted for hi e, against the 
distant country. He returned twice, wit t - f t I “cyt is. Theodoric 
telligence that could inspire hope or comfort; t, J ed to the ev ft : pted the measure 
his third report, he meutioned a small cloud, \ t e the t ] nt most hor ble ; 
had faintly descried at the extremity of the | : | ed, t t, aS the ftaithi \ f At ind 
“It is the aid of God!” exclaimed t bis , in| the R » he ; ly to expose his life and king- 
a tone of plous ¢ nfidence ; the \ { ety of G ‘ The Visigoths, 
titude repeated after him, ‘It is 1 1id of God.” , at ve! the mature vigour of 1 
The remote object, on which eve eye v f . be- ve yed w icrity the sional of war; 
came each moment larger and more tinct; the! prepa t ; d ; issembled 
Roman and Gothic banners were gra v pe 3|1 t I d | ‘ W é ed, wi 
and a favourable wind blowi a { 3 -| his tw ‘I iond Ihe t ' 
ered, in deep array, the impatient s Etiu i ‘ iant pe T 
and Theodoric, who pressed torwards t ef of xam} t Grot dete a veral tribes or 
Orleans. > thal to fluctuate between the Hur 
‘ Y? 7 faticoall - ; f the 
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: . ( (y i wl 1 the ve 
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Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable host of 
Attila. 

d title vet <n On their approa th, the king of the 
the plains Huns immediately raised the siege, and 
Cha 


sounded a retreat to 
of his troops from tl 


recall the foremost 


pillage of a city which they 








had already entered.4 The valour of Attila was al- 
ways guided by his prudence: and as he foresaw the 
fatal consequences of a de t in the heart of Gaul, he 
repasst | the Seine, and exp cted the enemy in the 
plait $ of Chalon » wh ( smooth and level surface 
was adapt (dl to the operations of his Seythian cavalry. 
Sut in this tumultuary retreat, the vanguard of the 
Romans and their alli continually pressed, and 
metimes engaged, the troops whom Attila had 
posted in the re af hostt columns, in the dark- 
ness of the id the | lexity of the roads, 
might enco f 1 other without design; and th 
bloody confli f the Franks and Gepide, in which 
fifteen tt ind*® barbarians were slain, was a pre- 
lude to a more general and decisive action. The Cata- 
] nian fields* spread themsel] 3 Yr 1 ( rlons, and 
ext d, iC y the i i | - 
nandes, to tl 1 or ¢ I t nd \ ] 
b rith I a ° er the wh | pro- 
V » which is led to f } lation of h. - 
p ( try This s ious plain w di - 
guished, however, by 1@ inequalities of id 5 
ind the my rt {f a heteht, which « I ided 
in ( n tf Attila, 1 | 1 a puted, by 
the two general I r and valiant Torismond 
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vietori 


ies. The cautious steps of their enemies, their 
strict alliance, and their advantageous posts, he art- 
fully represented as the effects, not of prudence, but 


of fear. The Visigoths alone were the strength and 
nerves of the op posite army; and the Huns might 
securely trample on the degenerate Romans, whose 
close and compact order betrayed their apprehensions, 
we who were — ine apable of sup porting the 
dangers, or the fatigues, of a day of battle. The doc- 
trine of predestination, so favourable to martial virtue, 


was carefully inculeated by the king of the Huns; 
whe assured his subjects, that the warriors, protected 
by heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst the 


darts of the enemy ; but that the unerring Fates would 
strike their vietims in the bosom of inglorious peace. 
“TI myself,” continued Attila, “ will throw the first 
javelin, and the wretch who refuses to imitate the 


example of his sovereign, is devoted to inevitable 


leath.”’? The spirit of the barbarians was rekindled 
by the presence, the voice, and the example, of their 
intrepid leader; and Attila, yielding to their impa- 


tience, immediately formed his order of battle. At 
brave and faithful Huns, he occupied 
entre of the line. The nations subject 
the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thurin- 


f mpire, 


ins, the Franks, the Burgundians, were extended, 
n either hand, over the ample space of the Cata- 
launian fields; the right wing was commanded by 
Ardarie, king of the Gepide; and the three valiant 
brothers, who reigned over the Ostrogoths, were post- 
: 


he left to oppose the kindred tribes of the Visi- 


coths. Phe Soe sition of the allies was regulated 
by a diff principle. Sangiban, the faithless king 
f th Alani, was placed in the centre: where his mo- 
tions might be strictly watched, and his treachery 
might be instantly punished. A®tius assumed the 
‘ mand of the left, and Theodorie of the right, 


ng; while Torismond still continued to oceupy ‘the 
heights which appear to have stretched on the flank, 
ind perhaps rear, of the Scythian army. The na- 
tions from the Volga to the Atlantic were assembled 
n the plain « f Chalons; but many of these nations 
d been divided by faction, or conquest, or emigra- 
ind the appearance of similar arms and ensigns, 


v1 threatened each other, presented the image of 
civil war 
. a es silhie aallt at 
I he dis if lin and tactics of the p. 1. of Chalons. 
Greeks Romans form an interesting 


part of their national manners. 
of the military « Ps rations of 
I’rederie, when tl 

j 


which eonceive 


The attentive study 
Xenophon, or Cesar, or 

y are described by the same genius 
and executed them, may tend to im- 
prove (if such improvement can be wished) the art of 
human But the battle of 
excite our curiosity by the magni- 
of the object; since it was decided by the blind 
sity of barbarians, and has been related by 
partial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical profession 


secluded them from the knowledge of military affairs. 


destroying speci S. 


Impetuc 


Cassiodorius, however, had familiarly conversed with 
manv Gothic warriors, who served in that memorable 
engagement; ‘a conflict,” as they informed him, 
‘‘ fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody; such as could 


para i! 
hn : Pee 
and 


er ace 


leled, either in the present, or in past 
number of the slain amounted to one 
sixty-two thousand, according to 
unt, three hundred thousand persons ;” 
ese incredible exaggerations suppose a real and 
effective loss, sufficient to justify the historian’s re- 


or, 






mark, that whole generations may be swept away, by 
r 2 s, or rather of Cassiodorius, are ex- 
rox, multiplex, immane, pertinax, cui 
S | ut antiquitas: ubi talia cesta referuntur, ut 
g i conspitere potuisset egregius, — 1s 
wc) | tu. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. 1, p. 392, 
da npts to reco he 162,000 of rnandes vith the! 00,000 
I ius and Isidore y supposing, that the larger number ircluded 
lestr L.of the war, the effec ~ f disease, the slaughter 

e 
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the madness of kings, in the space of a single hour. {paternal inheritance, Yet the Goths themselves were 
After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile astonished by the fierce and und ted aspect of their 
weapons, in which the archers of Scythia might sig-| formidable antagonist; and their historian has com- 


nalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry and infan-| pared Attila to a lion encompassed in his den, and 
try of the two armies were furiously mingled in closer! threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The 


combat. The Huns, who fought under the eyes of 


their king, piereed through the feeble and doubtful dard in the hour of distress, were made sensible, that 


centre of the allies, s« parated their wings from eac the displeasu f their monarch was the most immi- 
other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the left, | nent and inevitable danger, All his instruments of 
directed their whole force against the Visigoths. A nartial isl ‘essantiy sounded a loud and animat- 
Theodorie rode along the ranks to animate his t ps, ing strain of defiance; and the foremost t ps who 
he received a mortal stroke from the javelin of Anda- ads red to the assault, we checked, or destroyed, 
ges, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from hi ry we fa ws from every side of the intrench- 
horse. ‘The wounded king was oppressed in th -' ments. It was determined, in a general council of 
eral disorder, and trampled under the feet of | wh war, to b re t k of the Huus in his eamp, to 
cavalry ; and this important death served to ey it ept provisi , and to re im to the alter- 


the ambiguous prophecy of the haruspices. Atti itive of treaty, or combat. 


already exulted in the ¢ lene f ¥ vy, v é f the | disdained 
V int Torismond descended f i th \ ‘ ( tory me ‘ e mature 
fied the remainder of the prediction. ‘The Visigoths, | p: vy of Bt ‘ pp nsive, that, after the ex- 
who had en vn Into ¢ ion by the ion of Hluns, the republic would be oppressed 





posed his person with the rashness of a private soldier; | 'Theodorie cons red ; a duty; represented, with 
but the intr pid troops f the centre had pt shed for-| seeming alles Th t th. tl dangers ot ab- 
wards beyond the rest of the line; their attack was delay ; and persuaded Torismond to disap- 
faintly supported; their flanks were ruarded ; yoint, by | er return, t ious designs of 


the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were saved is brothers, w l it occupy t throne and treas- 
i ; 








by the approach of th cht from a total defeat. They | ures of T! lou After the departure of the G 
retired within the circle of wageons that fortified thei 1 the separation of th ied ny, Attila was 
camp; and the dismounted squadrons prepared them- | prised at t vast silk tr 1 over the ins 
selves for a defence, to which neither t r arms, nor of ¢ lons: the suspi nof some hostile stratagem 
their temper, were pted. The event was rtf let several Ss wi t circle of his 
but Attila had ct i a last and h lrable ree wagg : d his retreat beyond the Rhine confe ed 
callected. b I r. t Pa { ie 5 i I A n ¢ NI ve ; il by ks, servi ; 
macnanim barbari 1 resolved, if | int \- . nag rt pinion of their 
ments should b reed, | | int é { "V 1 they kindled 
flames. and to « ve { f vy WwW ve t ‘ tof vw the rear of the Huns, 
th micht ha Lequl ; I cal J ( the l Phu ria. The Thi 
f- Attila.! ! s ved | l ! of Att) t! tra sed, 
; But nl I P ssed ft I ty in mare I 1 l return, t ‘ tor 3 
: yA in ¢ jual ais i i anxiety Ihe in- I tf | ; al i hn | this war that they 
considerate courage of T nond was tempted to re exercise cl es, which, about fourscore years 
the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found himself, with a | afterwards, were r ged by the son of Clovis. They 
few followers, in the midst of the Scythian waggons. | massacred the stages, as well as their captives 
In the confusion of a nocturnal combat, he was thrown two h dy maidens were tortured with exqui- 
from his horse; and the Gothic prince must have per- | site and I ting rage; their bodies were torn asun- 
ished like his fathe r, if vouthful stre th, and the ( by W es, or their bone were cert ed u er 
Intrepid zeal of his co s, had t rescued him e wel f ne waggons; and their unburied 
from this dang tio In the sat m WW cd t put roads, aS a prey 





und at length re ied the camp of the G 3, tl t , of A a é \ ! 
he could ily fortify w rasl ohit ran irt { . ry ft f G i A. D. 4d 
till the dawn of day. ‘The imper rel Iw I é ) t demand the 
satisfied of the def f Attila, w i l H treasur Ihe 
active within his intren : t \ f led; the indig 
plated the bloody e, | WwW se¢ . t tely t i the Alps, 
facti t 4 had ' ‘ ‘ } | ‘ \ : imer- 
barbar . ] | yo T! I { | f i We un- 
| n ir \ « wa ais vered ‘ i I 1 le e, 
the sia f s ts | vwallied the { 

} r and father; but their tears were 1 g ' ' 

Ss a cclamations, and h iunera rite W I 2 
perf rm in the face of a vanquishe enen i ssed 
Croths, ¢ shing th irms, ele¢ t ( \ i ; * 
eidest s Torismond, to wv m tney t s 
th lory of their suc : l.the.new ki epted , 
the ob ion of reve y S a Sat : i A I 

\ i I 

I Buat, (H sP A to 

at ‘ f ‘ 48 ' i 
= Sr f 
ir) ins i I i i i S 
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which, even among the ancients, required some know- 
mechanic arts. 
But the labour of many thousand provincials and cap- 
tives, Whos 
the 


ledge, or at least some practice, of the 


lives were sacrificed without pity, might 
most pal ful and dan The 
the Roman 


execute 


skill of 


gerous work. 
artists might bec 
destruction of their country. The walls of Aq 
wel iulted by a formidable train of batteri 
movable turrets, and engines that threw st 

and fire ;” and 
forcible impulse of hope, fear, en 








ns € mploys d the 


ind interest, 


to subvert the only barrier which del sonquest 
of Italy. Aquileia was at that period 


the rich- 
est, the most popul us, and the j 


* the mari- 


time cities of the Hadriatie % he Gothic auxilia- 
ries, Who appear to have rved under thetr native 
princes Alaric 1 Antala, communicated their intre- 
p d Spirit; nd t Citlz still ren ed the 1O- 
r s and suc tance, which thel ‘ s 
had opp itoa f ex e barb in, V dis 
graced the majesty the R } purp lhree 
m ths Ww ( ui with elifect in the re I 
Aquile i; till the w int of pr I ns, and the clamot 

of his army, compelled Attila to relinquish the enter- 
prise; and ict y to his orders, that th 
t | i st . heir tents the next morning nd 
begin the retre But as 1 e round the walls, 
pensive, an v. i sappointed, | observe a rk 
preparing to leave | nest. In f tt tow’ and 
to fly with her infant family towards the country. H 


ized, W thre idy penetration of a statesman, th 
t fling incident, which chance had offered to sup rsti- 
tion; and exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful! tone, that 
such a domesti bird, constantly attached to human 
society, would never have abandoned her ancient seats, 
unless th towers had been devoted to impending 
r 1 and itude Che fa urabl omen lospired an 
sur i ‘an vas renewed, and pro- 
secuted w ire 1 vig re @ rve breach was ma le 
in the par i wall from ne the st k 1 taken 
! Hiuns m d tetl Vith irre 
I Vs ' eet r go eral eve lid 

ais f f Aq Att l 


i 1 | . 
land tow \ Verot B no, we ex 
posed to the vacious cruelty of the Huns. . Mi 
1 Pay § ted. w resist the loss of 
tt r W bs f ie \ 
which press | from the flames the ) we 
pi buildings; ands | { the ¢ t 
roults 1 The p pular t I { nt f Turi 
or M nay justly be suspected; vet t 
\ i ( eviden { | that Atti 
I ' thie rich p! ; I nh 
! rdy3 Ww divided by the P 
the A 1 A e.© Wh took } 
the ro Vl vi l I 
i { = 
\I ‘ 
i 
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offended, at the sight of a picture, which represented 
the Cesars seated on their throne, and the princes of 
Scythia prostrate at their feet. The revenge which 
Attila inflicted on this monument of Roman vanity, 
was harmless and ingenious. He commanded a pain- 
ter to reverse the figures, and the attitudes; and the 
emperors were delineated on the same eanvass, ap- 
proaching in a-suppliant posture to empty their bags 
of tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian 
h.£ The spectators must have confessed the 

propriety of the alteration: and were per- 
haps tempted to apply, on this singular occasion, the 
well-kaown fable of the dispute between the lion and 
the man.§ 


It is a saying worthy of the ferocious 





Poundation of 
pride of Attila that the grass never grew _ the fepublic of 
on the spot where his horse had trod. Ye 

Yet the savage destrover undesignedly laid the foun- 
dations « I 


' 
— 
of Kurop 





ich revived, in the feudal state 
pe, the spirit of commercial industry. 
The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia," was for- 
merly diffused over a large and fertile province of 
Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the river Ad- 
and from the Po to the Rhetian and Julian Alps. 
Before the irruption of the fifty Venetian 
cities flourished in peace and prosperity : Aquileia was 





barbarians, 


placed in the most conspicuous station: bat the. an- 
cient dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture 
ind manufactures; and th property of five hundred 
citizens, who were entitled to the equestrian rank, 


have amounted, at the strictest computation, to 
million seven hundred th Many 
families of Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, 
who fled from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, 
though obscure, refuge in the neighbouring islands.’ At 
the extremity of the gulf, where the Hadriatie feebly 
the tides of the ocean, near a hundred small 

separate d by shallow water from the conti- 
nent, and protected from the waves by several long 
lips of Jand, which admit 


usand pounds. 


imitates 
] } 
I indas are 
entrance of vessels 
narrow channels.* ‘Till the 
} 


fifth century, these remote and seques- 


the 


through some secret and 


nliddle of the 


ed spots remained without cultivation, with few in- 

ilants, and almost without a name.' But the man- 

I y ‘ nd u er two different art s( sO a~ 
. : S 
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ners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and their 
government, were gr: idus ally formed by their new situ- 
ation; and one of the epistles of Cassiodorius,™ which 
describes their condition about seventy years after- 
wards, may be considered as the primitive monument 
of the republic. ‘The minister of Theodoric compares 
them, in his quaint declamatory style, to water-fowl, 
who had fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves; 
and though he allows, that the Venetian provinces had 
formerly ‘contained many noble families, he insinuates, 
that they were now re duced by misfortune to the same 
level of humble poverty. Fish was the common, and 
almost the universal, food of every rank: their only 
treasure consisted in the ple nty of salt, which they ex- 
tracted from the sea: and the exchange of t t com- 
modity, so essential to human life, was substituted in 
the neighbouring markets to the currency of gold and 
silver. A people, whose habitations might be doubt- 
fully assigned to the earth or water, soon became alik 
familiar with the two elements; and the demands of 
avarice succeeded to those of necessity. ‘The island- 
ers, who, from Grado to Chi 1, were intimately con- 
nected with each other, penetrate 1 into i rt ol 
Italy, by the secure, though laborious, navicati of 
the rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, wh 
were continually increasing in size and number, visit- 
ed all the harbours of the gulf; and the ma 
which Venice annually celebrates with t 
was contracted in her early infancy. The « 
Cassiodorius, the prwtorian prefect, is addressed to the 
maritime tribunes: and he exhorts them, ina mild tons 
of authority, to animate the zeal of their countrymen 
for the public service, which required their assistance 
to transport the magazines of wine and oil from tl 
province of Istria to the royal city Ravenna. The 
ambiguous office of these magistrates is explain 
the tradition, that, in the twelve principal is! 
twelve tribunes, or judges, were created by a 
and popular slecti yn. The existence of the Vi 
republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attest- 
ed by the same authentic record, which annihil 
their lofty claim of original and perpetual indepen- 








dence." 
Attila gives peac The Ita » who had | ne sinee re- 
to the Romans. nouncs ol ion exercise of arms, were sur- 
prised, after forty years’ peace, by the appr 
formidable barbarian, whom they abhorred, as the ene- 
my of their religion, as well as of their 1 
Amidst the general consternation, .£tius alone was in- 
capable of fear; but it was impossible that he s 
achieve, alone and unassisted, any military ex 
worthy of his former renown. The barbarians, 
had defended Gaul, refused to march to tl 
Italy ; and the succours promised by the eastern em- 
peror were distant and doubtful. Since tius, at the 
head of his domestic troops, still maintained the fiel 
and harassed or retarded the march of Attila, he ne 
showed himself more truly great, than at the 
when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant ° 


grate ful people.° If the mind of Valentinian h 





and have left tl 1 in obs wg 
time when their islands affor iar to theirr ! 
countrymen, (Hist. des R ibliques ital. ys 
Sismondi, vol. i. p. 313. ; 
m Cassiodor. Variar. |. x epist. 24 Maffei cV i 
part i. p. 240—254.) has transla ind ex 
in the spirit of a learned antiquarian and af 
sidered Venice asthe only le ute off 
He fixes the date of the « 
Cassiodorius, A, D. 523.; and the 
weight, as he had pr ed an ed 
lished a dissertation on thet r : i » & O 
servazioni Letterarie, t 0) 
a See, in the se id fA 
Gouvern en V 
This book, which has lé 
every line, with the disingen: 
principal evidence, genuine and apocrypha 
the reader will eas t 
o Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. A p.19 
passage from the Chronicle of Prosper A 
quas in Gajlia amiserat, Ltalia li} P 
hil duce nostro tio secunduin prioris pera pici 
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susceptible of any generous sentiments, he would have 
chosen such a general for his example and his euide, 
But the timid oY indson of 'Theodosi s, instead of 


sharing the dangers, escaped from the sound, of war; 


and his hasty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an 








impre ’ ble fortress to an open capital, betrayed his 
secret intention f aband mine Ita y, aS soon as the 
danger should approach his imperial person. This 
shamefu die was suspended, however, by the 
spirit of doubt d delay, which commonly adheres to 
pusilan i sc , and sometimes corrects their 
pernicious tent ry. ihe western emperor, With the 
senate and peo} of Ror embraced the more salu- 
ary resolution of deprec by asolemn and sup- 
pliant embassy, the wratl f Attila. ‘This important 
commission was accepted by Avienus, w ho, from his 
birth and riches, his e ular dignity, the numerous 
train of Clients, and his per ities, held the 
first rank in the Ron senate. ‘he specious and 
artful cl ter of Avis 3, was admirably qualified 
to conduct a negociation either of public or private in- 
rest: hi lleague Trigetius had exercised the pra- 
rian prale f Italy nd Le bi f Rome, 
consented to exp his li for the safety of hts fl 
he g I was ¢ 1 displayed } 
the p rth ne da | sa é re p- 
pel 1 ol ( WV i 
he ( tablish ] ty, 
t I j | i d eccte 
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signs." The pressing eloquence of Leo, his majestic 
aspect, and sacerdotal robe s, excited the veneration of 
Attila for the spiritual father of the christians. The 
apparition of the two apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
who menaced the barbarian with instant death, if he 
rejected the prayer of their successor, is one of the 
noblest legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The safety 
of Rome might deserve the interposition of cel stial 
beings; and some indulgence is due to a fable, which 
has been represented by the pencil of Raphael, and the 
chisel of Algardi.¥ 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated 
Attila taly, he threatened to return more dread- 
; ful, and more implacable, if his bride, the 
princess Honoria, were not delivered to his ambassa- 
dors within the time Stuy ulated by the treaty. Yet, in 
the meanwhile, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by 
adding a beautiful maid, whose name was IIdico, to 
the list of his innumerable wives.* Their marriage 
was celebrated with barbaric pi mp and festivity, at 
his wooden palace beyond the Danube; and the mon- 


arch, oppressed with wine and sleep, retired, at a late 


i 

hour, from the banquet to the nuptial bed. His atten- 
dants continued to respect his pleasures, or his re pose, 
the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual 


silence alarmed the if fe rs and st Sspicions; an 1, after 


attempting to awaken Attila by loud and repeated cries, 


they at length broke into the royal apartment. ‘They 
found the trembling bride sitting by the beds de, hiding 
her face with her veil, and lamenting her own danger, 
as well as the death of the king, who had expired 
during the nicht.) An artery suddenly burst; and as 
Attila lay in a supine posture, he was suffocated by a 
torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a passage 
through the nostrils, regurgitated into the lunes and 
stomach H body was solemnly exposed in the 
midst of the plal under a silken pavilion; and the 
ch 1 sq ns of the Huns, wheeling round in 
measured e% ns, chanted a fume 1 sone to the 


his death, the father of his people, the scourge of his 
enemies, and the terror of the world. Accordin 


ao to 

thelr nati l ¢ the barbarians cut off part of 
tI , ur, g hed their faces with unseemly wounds, 
nd bewailed their valiant leader as he deserved, not 
with tears of women, but with the blood of warriors. 
The remai f Attila were inclosed within three cof- 
fins, ot gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately buried 
in the night: the spoils of nations were thrown into 
} ’ t captives W I 1 oj i the o | 
we y massacred 1 the s Huns, who 
t l red § h excessive rrief, feasted, with dis- 
lute id intemp I b the recent sepul- 
en of their kis yr. It W 37 orted at ¢ onstantinople, 


that on the fortunate night in which he expired, Mar- 


‘ beheld in a dream t bow of Attila broken asun- 
der: and tl report i v be allowed to prove, how sel- 
I I ? tw 
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dom the image of that formidable barbarian was absent 
from the mind of a Roman emperor.* 

The revolution which subverted the Destruction of 
empire of the Fluns, established the bis empire. 
fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustained the 
huge and disjointed fabric. After his death, the bold- 
est chieftains aspired to the rank of kings; and the 
most powerful kings refused to acknowledge a supe- 
rior; and the numerous sons, whom so many various 
mothers bore to the deceased monarch, divided and 
disputed, like a private inheritance, the sovereign 
command of the nations of Germany and Scythia. 
The bold Ardarie felt and represented the disgrace of 
this servile partition; and his subjects, the warlike 
Gepide, with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of 
three valiant brothers, encouraged their allies to vin- 
dicate the rights of freedom and royalty. In a bloody 
and decisive conflict on the banks of the river Netad, 
in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidw, the sword of 
the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevie in- 
fantry, the light arms of the Heruli, and the heavy 
weapons of the Alani, encountered or supported each 
other; and the victory of Ardaric was accompanied 
with the slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies. 
“llae, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and crown 
in the memorable battle of Netad: his early valour 
had raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, a Sey- 
thian people, whom he subdued ;. and his father, who 
loved the superior merit, would have envied the death, 
of Ellae.* His brother Dengisich, with an army of 
Huns, still formidable in their flight and ruin, main- 
tained his ground above fifteen years on the banks of 
the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old coun- 
try of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, 
became the seat of a new power, which was erected 
by Ardaric, king of the Gepide. ‘The Pannonian con- 
quests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were oceupied by 
the Ostrogoths; and the settlements of the tribes, 
who had so bravely asserted their native freedom, 
were irregularly distributed, according to the measure 
of their respective strength. Surrounded and oppress- 
ed by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the king- 
dom of Dengisich was confined to the circle of his 
waggons}; his desperate courage urged him to invade 
he eastern empire ; he fell in battle; and his head, 
ignominiously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited 
a grateful spectacle to the people of Constantinople. 
Attila had fondly or superstitiously believed, that Ir- 
nac, the youngest of his sons, was destined to perpe- 
tuate the glories of his race. The character of that 
prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness of his 
brother Dengisich, was more suitable to the declining 
condition of the Huns; and Irnac, with his subject 
hordes, retired into the heart of the Lesser Scythia. 
They were soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new bar- 
barians, who followed the same road which their own 
ancestors had formerly discovered. The Geougen, or 
Avares, whose residence is assigned by the Greek 
writers to the shores of the ocean, impelled the adja- 

nt tribes; till at length the loours of the North, 
issuing from the cold Siberian regions, which produce 
the most valuable furs, spread themselves over the 
desert, as far as the Boristhenes and the Caspian 
gates; and finally extinguished the empire of the 


Huns.' 


‘ 





: TI r s circumstances of the death and funeral of Attila, are 
ted J andes, (c. 49. p. 683—685.) and were probably trans- 

ed from P 8 
» Se Jorna 3 Rebus Get s, c. 50. p. 6856—688. His dis 
tinction of the national arms is curious and important. Nam ibi ad 
a fuis 2culum, yi cernere erat cunctis, pug- 
: ( ens em (re lamin vulnere su n Cla 
la frangentem, Suevum pede, Hunnur sagitta presumere, Ala um 


ravi, Herulum levi armatura aciem instruere. I am not precisely 
informed of the situation of the river Netad. 

» Two modern historians have thrown much new light on the ruin 
ind division of the empire of Attila. M.de Buat by his laborious and 
minute diligence (tom. viii. p. 3—31.68—94.); and M.de Guignes, by 


sordinary knowledge of the Chinese language and writers, 


| See Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 315-319 
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Such an event might contribute to the ly deme hereditar 





Valentinian mur- ; > of . } Th . sa 7 ee aTS of- 
ders the patrician Safety of the eastern empire, under the fend | their pride; al 1 the pleasi res of Valent n 
ABtius : reign of a prince who conciliated the! we rious to the peace and honour of noble fa- 
A. D. 454 friendship, without forfeiting the esteem, milir The birth of the empress Eudoxia was equal 
of the barbarians. But the emperor of the west, the to hi ‘ nd | charms and ten ‘ n de- 
feeble and dissolute Valentinian, who had reached his. ser t { s of love, whic! ( t 
thirty-fifth year without attaining the age of reason or hu t in vag rd 1 v am 
courage, abused this appar security, to undermine Pet Max we vs of t Anician 
the foundations of hi vn throne, by the murd f family een twi ‘ was | ‘ f 
the patrician AStius. From the instinct of a base and /a chast i ful wi ‘ ystin ré *¢ 
jealous mind, he hated the man who was universally | served only to i e the desi of Valent d 
celebrated as the terror of the barbarians, and th ie resolved to 0 h them, ¢ strat m 
support of the ré public; and his new favourite, the or for Deep gaming w e of t ‘ f the 
eunuch Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the court: the emperor, who, by « et e, 
supine lethargy, which might be discuised, during tl had gained f Vaxin L ¢ d \- 
life of Placidia,* by the excuse of filial piety The I vy eX nis I 3 4 { 
fame of Aitius, his wealth and dignity, the 1 V g 
and martial train of barbarian | wers { Wi 3 d 
dependents, who filled the civi flices of f i t en i I - 
and the hopes of his son Gaudent $ \I \ 
contracted: to KE Xia, the emperor's | f ! 
raised him above the rank of a subject. T! i ( not ‘ | 
tious designs, of wl was st y ed. ex-!| chan \ , wi t 
cited the fears, as we s th r tm ( \ } ‘ HH t \ i | 
tinian. Attius himself, supported by the c } he ‘ 
ness of his merit, his services, and per! s | } ‘ ‘ ‘ 
cence, seems to have mal ined ity - f \ Nl i 
creet behaviour. Th i lan < i I | 
by ah stile declarati agg ‘ \ f \ 
compelling t Vv, with ¢ ‘ i 
of reconciliation and alli e ; pP \ 
pictons, he neglected his safety: nd f \ ! | ‘ $ 
fidence that the enemy, whom | s v 
capable even of a manly crime, he 1 
person in the palace of Rome. Whi he per. ‘ ‘I { . 
haps with intemperate vehemence, the marriag ‘ to « { 
son, Valentini drawing his sw Il, the { \ tl 
he had ever drawn, plunged it in the breast a we ! n; ! 1 expect 
eral who had saved his empire: his courti ! W \ | 
eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imi t 3- | } i NI “ f 
ter; and Etius, pleree iwith ah ed wi fel } 
dead in the royal pres B ie | | 
pret killed t 3 . { ‘ 
thre ¢ ( ld be div 1, pril ‘ 
the | 1 were summ t A 
par tely murdered Ihe a de l ‘ 
specious name i sti 1 necess was \ It 
diately communicated by the empe rto his s . ha | i 
his subjects, and his a be 7H ho we ed f 
strangers or enemies t i ‘ dep t ‘ 
the unworthy fate of a hers the i had cenes ‘ f he want 
been attached to his service, dissembled the f fs \ \ exct 
and resentment: and the pu -¢ ’ . whi id W f ‘ 
been so long entertained for Va , V ’ , 
converted into deep and universal abh nee. &S t t y; t pious 
sentiments seldom pervade the w yet f 
the empe was < ifo led by tl ( 1 
Ron l, Whos pprov tion he h nt t \ é | a 
BOLL *] am ion rant, Sir, of y notiy | ’ \ t i it } 
vocat s; I only know, that y 1 like t { ‘ R l 
man who ¢ S i his right hand with his left.’ I ‘ 
a ay The luxury tf Ron seems t ‘ tat | l eity | | ( i 
wife of M *. attracted the long and frequent er] t 1 of he erity, in- 
Vale ian; who was consequently more despi pired \ . 
at Rome than in any other part of his domi A | the twelft v, ( \ ( | 
republic n Spirit was ins ibly dint ‘ te f i t « : ev ty 
is their authority, and even t r beear 
necessary for the supp of his fee er! ; mts 
= | 
Pla i 1 R N AD S 

chair I 

s ar ain tl ae Sy 
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must ackr owledge with some surprise, that the arbi- 
trary interpretation of an lental or fabulous eir- 
nee, has been seriously verified in the downfall 
But its fall was announced by 


ace! 
cumst 


of the western empire. 


a clearer omen than the flight of vultures: the Roman 
governm nt ipp ired every day less fi rmidable to its 
enemies, more odious and oppressive to its subjects." 


The taxes were multiplied with the publie distress ; 


was neglected in ]} it became 








economy proportion as 
necessary; and the injustice of the rich shifted the 
unequal burthen from themselves to the people, whom 
they defrauded of the indu nees that might some- 
times have alleviated their misery. ‘The severe in- 
quisition, which confiscated their goods, and tortured 
their pé compelled ubjects of Valentinian 
t preter t e sim nny of the barearians, 
to fly to the w ls and mountains, or to embrace the 
vil and abject condit ot merecenary servants. They 
ed and abhorred 1 name of Roman. citizens, 
wh had formerly excited the ambiti f mankind 
The Armorican provines of Gaul, and the greatest 
part of Sp ‘ wh into a tat f di derly 
indep lence v the « fede f the B vada ; 
dt imp te pu ! with proseriptive 
law i ine t irms, th be Ww n they had 
I 1 if til l ba l ( i ad bes 1 ali- 
nihilated in ime hor destruction 
W ruld now fi ( ; tne « { t we ind 
if Rome sti rvived it ( ss of free- 
f } 
his A ’ bua 
> 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
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Phe ith Salvian is ‘ patie an “ 
! vect s His iminode er n 
the k s well as ¢ rrupti the | na t 
iti ook s published after the ws of Africa A.D.4 i 
é Atta s W D. 451 
The I aud who fonght pitched battles with t! Ro 
ire repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idati 
3 an “ acribed ir distress 1 rebellion in very fore 
guage i r nomen civium Roma } nunc ultror 
diatur i itur, nec vile tame ed etia ominabile pane \ 
etur Et hine est ut etiam hi qui ad snon confugiunt. 
i imen ¢ oguntur t r ! I i Hispano 
rung non minima G rum De | 1udis nu mihi ser 
I quip I set cruentes spoliati, afflicti, necat 
» jus RK er is miseé } et m orem 
i s me V nus t s. Vv mus 
g esse compulimus criminosos. De Gubernat. Dei 1. v. p. 158, 159 
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Mediterranean. The discovery and conquest of the 
black nations, that might dwell beneath the torrid 
zone, could not tempt the rational ambition of Gense- 
ric ; but he cast his eyes towards the sea; he resolved 
to create a naval power, and his bold resolution was 
executed with steady and active perseverance. The 
woods of mount Atlas afforded an inexhaustible nur- 
sery of timber; his new subjects were skilled in the 
arts of navigation and ship-building; he animated his 
daring Vandals to embrace a mode of warfare which 
would render. every maritime country accessible to 
their arms; the Moors and Africans were allured by 
the hopes of plunder; and, after an interval of six 


centuries, the fleets that issued from the port of Car- 


thage again claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. 
The suecess of the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, 
the sack of Palermo, and the frequent descents on the 


coast of Lueania, awakened and alarmed the mother 
of Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. Alli- 
ices were formed; and armaments, expensive and in- 
effectual, were prepared, for the destruction of the 
common enemy ; who reserved his courage to encoun- 
ter those dangers which his policy could not prevent 
or eludes The designs of the Roman government 
were repeatedly baffled by his artfal delays, ambigu- 
ous promises, and apparent concessions ; and the in- 
terposition of his formidable confederate the king of 
the Huns, recalled the emperors from the conquest of 
Africa to the care of their domestic safety. The revo- 
lutions of the palace, which left the western empire 
a defender, and without a lawful prince, dis- 
pelled the apprehensions, and stimulated the avarice, 
He immediately equipped a numerous 
Vandals and Moors, and ¢ anchor at the 
mouth of the Tiber, about three months after the death 
f Valentinian, and the clevation of Maximus to the 


ist 


nti 
throne. 


Ihe ite lif 


of the senator Petro- ,. 
; . : I sracter 
Maximus* was often alleged as a and reign of the 
( e of human felicity. His emperer Maxi- 
was nol ind illustrious, since he ~ 4’ p. 455 
( led from the Anician family ; his March 17. 


ity was supported by an adequate patrimony in 
and these advantages of fortune 
with liberal arts and decent man- 
he inestimable gifts of 

virtue. ‘The luxury of his palace and ta- 
was hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus 
ppeared in public, he was surrounded by a train of 


ind money 





rn or imitate t 





rrateful d obsequious clients ;° and it is possible that 
imong these clients, he might deserve and possess 
some real friends. His merit was rewarded by the fa- 
vour of the prince and senate: he thrice exercised 

flice of prwtorian prefect of Italy; he was twice 


sted with the consulship, and he obtained the rank 
f patrician. These civil honours were not incompati- 
with the « 


yymment of leisure and tranquillity; his 
ours, according to the demands of ple asure or reason, 


were accurately distributed by a water-clock ; and 
this avarice of time may be allowed to prove the 
which Maximus entertained of his own happi- 
The ry which he received from the empe- 


the most bloody re- 


ive reflected, that 


to excuse 


nppears 


Yet a philosopher might h 





if the resistance f his wife had been sincere, her 
chasti vas 8 inviolate, and that it could never be 
restored if she had consented to the will of the adul- 
erer. \ pati t we uld have hesit ited, before he plun- 
ed himse ind his country into those inevitable ca- 
lamities, which must follow the extinction of the roy- 
2» Sidonius Apollinaris composed the thirteenth epistie of the se 
ond k, to refute the paradox of his friend Serranus, who enter 
1ined a singular, though generous, enthusiasm for the deceased em 
peror ! sep . With some indulgence, may claim the praise of 
in elegant composition; and it throws much light on the character 


f Maximus 
Clientum previa, pedisequa, circumfusa populositas, is the train 
which Sid mself (1 gns to another senator of 


nins | 


i. epist. 9.) ass 
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al house of Theodosius. The imprudent Maximus 
disregarded these salutary considerations: he gratified 
his resentment and ambition; he saw the bleeding 
corpse of Valentinian at his feet; and he heard him- 
self saluted emperor by the unanimous voice of th 
senate and people. But the day of_his inaugurati 

the last day of his happiness. He was imprison- 
ed (such is the lively expression of Sidonius) in the 
hed 


was 


palace; and after passing a sleepless night, he sig 
that he had attained the summit of his wishes, and 
aspired only to descend from the dangerous elevatio1 

Oppressed by the weight of the diadem, he comn 
eated his anxious thoughts to his friend and 


i Ufli- 
qua st 
Fulgentius ; and when he looked back with unavail- 
ing regret on the secure pleasures of his former life, 
the emperor ¢€ xclaimed, ** O fortunate Damoc! 
relon began and ended with the same dinner: 
known allusion, which Fulgentius afterwards rep 
as an instructive lesson for princes and subjects. 
The reign of Maximus continue 
three months. His h 


had lost the 


by remorse, or guilt, or terror, and his throne was sha- 


His death 
A.D 
Ju 


155. urs, of which he 


12 were distur ed 


command, 
ken by the seditions of the soldic rs, the peeple, and 
the confederate barbarians. The marria 

Palladius with the eldest daual ; 
might tend to establish the hereditary succes 


’ 
iter of the la 


his family ; but the violence which he offered to th 
m nr Eud w} . ld . 1 1. — ¢} a 
empress Euaoxla, cou proceed < y irom the ind 
impulse of lust or revenge. His own wife, th 

of these tragic events, had been seasonably removed 
by death ; and the widow of Valentinian was compel- 





led to violate her decent mournir hay i 
OTe f, and to submit to the embraces of a pres = 
tuous usurper, whom she suspected as the assassin of 


her deceased husband. These suspicions were soon 


justified by the indiscrect confession of Maximus 
himself; and he wantonly provoke hati of 
reluctant bride, who was still conscious that she de- 
scended from a line of emperors. Ky 1 1 f t 
however, Eudoxia could not h pe to « btain any eflec- 
tual assistance; her father and her aunt Pulcheria 
were dead; her mother languished Jerusalem dis- 
grace and exile; and the sceptre of Const 

was in the hands of a stranger. She irect I 
eyes towards Carthage; ‘retly implored the of 
the king of the Vandals; and Ge ric t 


improve the fair opportunity 





designs by Specious nat sot! our, JUSTICE 
compassion. d Whatever abilities Maxir s mi { 
have shown in a subordinate station, he was found 
incapable of administering empire; and though he 
might easily have been in! 1 of the nav ‘ - 
tions which were made on the opposite shores of Afri 

he expected with supine indiflerence the approach 
of the enemy, without adopting any measures of de- 
fence, of negociation, or of a timely retreat. Wher 
the Vandals disembarked at the mouth of the Ti | 


modiing 


clamours of a 

The only hope 

i mind was that of 

iorted the senators to imitate the example of their 

prince. But no sooner did Maximus appear in the 
ts, tl 


tre 


which presente 


( tate flight, and he ¢ 


r a precipi 
| 


stre¢ in he was assaulted by a shower of stones: 


a Roman, 


Districtus ens 
Cervice pend 


s cnisuper i 
non Si 


Dulcem ela 


orabunt saporem 


Non avium cithareque cantus, 
Somnum reducent Horat. Car l 
Sidonins concludes his letter with the story of Damocles, w h ¢ 
cero (Tusculan. v. 20, 21. ad so inimitahly told. 
1 Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopius, Evagrius, Idatiu 
Marcellinus, &e. the learned Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. 


249.) doubts the reality of this invitation, and observes, with gr 
truth, * Non si puo dir quanto sia facile il popolo 
ciar voci false.” 
space, is extremely feeble The figs which grew near Carthage 


were produced to the senate of Rome on the third day 


a sognare e spa 
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or a Burgundian, soldier, claimed the hon- 


But his argument, from the interval of time and 
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our of the first wound; his mangled body was igno- 
miniously cast into the Tiber; the Roman people re- 
joiced in the punishment which they had inflicted on th: 





' : ’ : 
uthor of .-he public calamities ; and the domestics of 
: : ; . 

Kudonxia signalized their zeal in the service of their 
INIStt 
On the hird day fter the tumult, 
oe Sack of Ron 
Genser! idly advanced from the | y the \ dals 
f Ostia the gates f the defeneceless A. D. 455, June 
: 15—29 
city. Instead of a ly of the Roman 
yi thn, ther 1s df Ir gates an ubpalr ed and ven- 
erable 1 cessi ol t bishop the head of is cler- 
ry.’ The fearle spirit of Leo, | h \ d elo- 
quence, again mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian 
conqueror: the king of the Vandals promised to spare the 
unre ting multitude, t protect the buildings from fire, 
ind to exempt the capttv S from torture; ad 1 rh 
uch orders wer neither seriousiv given nor trictly 
ved, the! i Leo was glorious t elf, 
lin somed eneficial to } country Bat Rome 
nd its int ere delive: to the i¢ tiousness 
of the Vandal Moors, whose blind passions reven- 
ged the 1 l { Carthage The e lasted ftour- 
teen ¢ s | iohts 3 and all t t\ ill d of pub- 
c ¢ pri e wealth, { sac ( p fane treasure, 
was yt p te { thie ( els Genser! 
Among Lhe il th pie | relics tw tem] es, 
I aire i two relig! exhibited me le ex 
npie ot Vicis Le i hut La re 
“No ‘ 7 1 | y ‘ i } 
\ } ve the \ f the 3 
ind | f especte d ft I root 
f gilt \ Served f pacious hands ot 
Gens I I y ins i he Jew h w 
Ip, f table, and the d candlestick wit 
ven che lly framed tothe p - 
ular J { God himsell, a vhich were C- 
ed im é { hi em le. ‘ een ost - 
tio piave eR nan peopie in the triumph { 
I I \ I f t temple 
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e Got See Donatus, Roma Antiqua f > it 
ould seem that the roof of the capital wa ecorated with gilt 
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he curious reader may consult the learned and accurate tr 
tise of Hadrian Reland, de Spe s Templi Iliero mitani in Arcu 
| Titiano Rome conspicuis, in 12mo. Trajectiad Rhenuim, 1716 
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and silve lt eral t sand talents; yet 
even the brass and copper were laboriously removed. 
Kudoxia rself, who advanced to meet her friend and 
deliverer, soon bewailed the inrprudence of her own 
cond t. She was rudely st ipped f her jewels; ind 
th fortunat press, with | two daughters, the 
only i j n Ih losius, wa 
( ip ly Lb Captly LON I ity Van- 
( : Vt \ ill Ly i 1 \ l 
, pr | ivic ion t } ot ( Lore 
Many id R ; both xes, chosen f 
n ful of | 1 ! D. eluctantly 
embarked on b 1 th ] Genseric ; and thet 
distre wa ite feeling barbarians 
who, in tl ton of trated the wive 
from their | ) ’ | if iild from their pa 
rent Th y 1) las : » of Car- 


thage,* was t 1 and a 
creme | I r plat t ti | } 
to | I ! f ! t levi th 
lav t id infir- 
mities of a captive multitude, w health w 
impaired by the | hy whi they had ler 
in their p ' f Italy t A| By d 
two spactort hes we verted into hospitals 
the sick were distributed | conventent bed 
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1d winter apartments, were adapted to the purposes 


of 


luxury and use; and the adjacent country afforded 


the various prospects of woods, pastures, and mead- 


ws. 
witl 


id th 


ry command ; the 


ster of an ambassador. 


n 


In this retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure 
h books, rural sports, the practice of husbandry, 
society of his friends, he received the imperial 
yma, Which constituted him master-general of the 
and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the mili- 
barbarians suspended their fury ; 
yatever means he might employ, whatever con- 
ions he might be foreed to make, the people en- 
f actual tranquillity. But the fate 
on the Visigoths; and the Roman 


ilry 








neral, less attentive to his dignity than to the public 


t disdain to visit Thoulouse in the cha- 


He was received with cour- 
is hospitality by Theodoric, the king of the Goths ; 


but while Avitus laid the foundations of a solid alli- 











ince with that powerful nation, he was astonished by 

the intelligence, that the emperor Maximus was slain, 

ind that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A 

int throne, which he might ascend without guilt or 

ger, tempted his ambition ;? and the Visigoths were 

ily persuaded to support his claim by their Irresist- 

ible sufl ‘ They loved the person of Avitus; they 
pected his virtues; and they were not A. D. 455. 
ensibl f the advan as well as August 15 

honour, of giving an et! or to the west. The sea- 

1W w approaching in which the annual assem- 

the seven provinces was held at Arles; their 

ions might perhaps be influeneed by the pre- 

f Theodorie, and his martial brothers; but their 

} vould naturally incline to the most illustrious 

{ A vitus 


after a decent resistance, 
tem from the representatives 
‘tion was ratified by the acclama- 
yf the barbaria and provincials. ‘The formal 
of Marcian, emperor of the east, was solicited 
ied : but the senate, Rome, and Italy, though 
ed by their recent calamities, submitted with a 

he presumption of the Gallic usurper. 


trourmur to the 
I r ir tie 





















I" loric, to whom Avitus was Ing , er of The 
} | for the purple, had acquire d the odorie, king of the 
i i 
ceptre by the murder of his Viigoths, | 
“tor ; : . A.D. 4 ~105. 
the [‘orismond ; and he justi- 
s deed by the design which his pre- 
f ed of violating his alliance with the 
S erit might not be ine ympatible 
é f a barbarian; but the manners of 
ric we rentle and humane ; and posterity may 
‘ uu ¢ tor ° th orci il pictur of a 
y hom S nius had intimately observed, 
\f peace and of social intercourse. In an 
fy r tI court of Thoulous , the omptor 
sity of one of his friends, in the fol- 
‘ - , ¢ Fi thge « ‘ 
ipti “Byt majesty of his appear- 
7 I 
‘I | ‘ iid command the respect of those 
i of the vo ri Sidonius ! i.¢.? 
florid, prelix, r lescription of his villa, 
qt . n the ty 
se situ nm is not as i. Co yever 
s = ron and Sirmond 
ii. epist. 9 is described the country life of the 
visit which he made to friends, whose estates 
e neighbourhood of Nismes The morning-hours were 
e spheristerium, or tennis-court;: or in the library, which 
d with Letin authors, profane and religious: the for 
nen, the latter for the ladies Che table was twice ser- 
dinner, and supper. with hot meat (hoiled and roast) and 
D g the intermediate time, the company slept, took the 
horseback, and used th rm } 
Q lines of 1 5 which describes the im 
of Theodorie f Gaul, struggling to overcome the 
‘ r ft AV wh away y three words of an 
Romanum isset imperium, (Greg. Turon. I. ii 
1 168 
Is . a shop of Seville, who was himself of the bood- 
( ges, and almost t Hist. Gotl 
Q their slave Jornandes ha ly dissembled, 
{ n. f 
Chis ) description (I. i. ep. ii. p. 2—7,) was dictated by 
litical motive It was designed for the public eye, and had 





the friends of Sidonins, before it was inserted in tt 
The first book was published separately. 
, tom. Xvi. p. 264, 





les. 
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who are ignorant of his merit; and although he is! and the soft effeminate n 3; of music e severely 
born a prince, his merit would dignify a private sta-| banished, and such martial tun nate the sor 

tion. He is of a middle stature, his body appears | to deeds V are alone grateful to the ear of The- 
rather plump than fat, and in his we !l-proportioned dorie. H s from the table; and t 
‘ | 


limbs agility is united with muscular strength.* If uards are im iately posted at the entrance of the 


you examine his countenance, you will distinguish a, treasury, palace, and the private tments. 
high forehead, Jarge shacgy eyebrows, an aquiline When the k of the Visigoths en- y 


nose, thin lips, a re g 


complexion, that bl ishes more frequen y from m desty he offered his person and hi rces, as 


as far as it is exposed to the public view, may be « - Theod  § 1 convinced tI d, that he | 
cisely represented. Before day-break, he repairs, with deg rated from the warlike vi ; of his ancestors. 
a small train, to his domestic chapel, where the ser- After tl stablis] tof the Goths in Agquit » and 
vice is performed by th 
presume to interpret his secret sentiments, conside: 1 fixed their | 1 In Ga ia, aspired to the 
this assiduous devotion as the effect of habit and poll- jyuest of S : threat i t extinguish the 
cy. The rest of the mor yr 1s nployed in t l ( ve remal & h an ‘The provin- 
ministration of his kin , 
by some military officers of de t aspect a l iv= | tile sion, represented thei ries and their ap- 
iour : the noisy crowd of his in guard pie ele » A nt | nlo W despatched, in the 
the hall of audience ; tt re not tt { t Avit vit vant s offers 


stand within the ve yr curtains, that conceal t) {| ea lar ; and Theodorie interposed his 


the nature of their business, his final resolution. About | rius, * that I despise his fri hip and s;arms; bu 
etght (the second h ) he rises from his throne, it I i trv, whet | e to expect 
visits either s treasury or his stables. If he « f ny arrival u ‘ the w s of | ise. i 
to hunt, or at least to exercise himself on horseback, halle e | I doric to prev 


his bow is carried by a favourite youth; but when the f his \ ; Pyrenees at t head of 


awuests are invited to the royal 
occasions, is served with the 


ty of Gaul, and the order 





s lver piate is ess re! ' ) for > ) B ra I f which st ‘ ed the 
whit, than for the brightness ind curi 3s work ine ry le | vest es of its ancient commer nd dienity.’ 
the taste is gratified without the kelp of for ior His entranes is t t \ lood: and 


costly luxury; the siz i number of the cups of Goths respected t chastit f their femal { 





y 
4 


wine are regulated with a strict regard 
temperance ; and the respectful silence that prevails t part of the clere re we sac 
interrupted only by grave and instructive conversat . slaves, even the chur ; t were ¢ : 
After dinner, Theodoriec sometimes in , 


and as soon as he wakes. he calls k f the Suevi } escaped to e of the rts of 


4 


a short slumbe 
for the dice and tables, encourages his friends to f ( : t the Stinacy of the wi ppose 
get the royal majesty, id is delighted when they | flioht; he w delivered to hi Im] e riv 
freely € x pre ss the passions which are excited by the 1 Re . who neither desir t expected 
incigents of play. At this game, which he loves as mercy, re ed, with 1 v ¢ Y, 1 l 
the image of war, he alternately displays his eag which he 1 y ve inflict A ft this 


l 
S patience, and his cheerful temper. lood . e to | pr 3 it nt, Theodoric 
ughs 


ness, his skill, hi 
If he loses, he la 
wins. Yet, notwithstand 


; 1 ‘ 


his courtiers choose to solicit any favour In the mo- ce, ext the wers of St. FE 


he is modest a vd silent it of ( le \ | } j . Mi 1da, the p in- 


ing this seemiog indifference, tow { it 3 t t 1 ng any? 


ments of victory; and I myself, in my applications to lia; but ped in the full career of success, 
the king, have derived some benefit from my losses. nd re 1 Spain, bef ( provide for 
About the ninth hour (three o’el ck) the tide f by t} ty 1ueSts. In h etreat towards 
ness again returns, and flows incessantly till after sun- the Pyre es, he venue his disap ntrme } ( 
set, when the signal of the royal supper dismisses the country tl vhich he passed; and, in the ick 
weary crowd of applicants and pleaders. At the sup- of Pi t 1 Astorga, he showed himself a faith- 


per, a more familiar repast, buffoons and pantomim le ally, as well as acer enemy. Whilst the kin 


are sometimes introduced, to divert, not to offend. the if tl \ rot { t ! iuished in tl name 
company, by their ridiculous wit: but female singers, of Avitus, t y f Avitus had expired; and both 
, 1 the terest of ‘The ric we deeply 
s I have suppressed, in thie portrait of Theodoric, sev 
¢ umstances, and technical phrases, whi could ‘ er x ‘J ! ’ 1 
or indeed intelligible, to those only who, like the contemporaris © loft wy baie : me Ln f ’ 
Sidonius, bad frequented the markets w re naked slaves were I m, te dt Ami 
posed to sale Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 404 r ete, Mitt 
t Videas sibi elegantiam Gra m, abundantiam Gallicanan ¢ d Pay r. Av 
itatem Italam ; publicam pompam, privatain diligentiam, reg 5 Queque sinu | igi jactat se Rr 
ciplinam. At ». de Claris Ur » Pp. 240 
1s Tune etiam ego aliquid obsecraturus feliciter vincor, et m ta From the desien of the k sof the Suevi. i evident t the 1 
bula perit ut causa salvetur Sidonius of Auvergne was not a sub vigation from the ports of Gallicia to the M terranean W h wh 
ject of Theodoric ; but he might be compelled to solicit either is and practised The ships of Bracar Braea, cautiously stecred 
tice or favour at the court of Thoulouse along the coast, without daring to los en ve Atla 
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wounded by the disgrace of a friend, whom he had 
seated on the throne of the western empire. 


Avitusisdeposed, lhe pressing solicitations of the sen- 


A. D. 456. ate and people, persuaded the emperor 
Oct. 16, Avitus to fix his residence at Rome, 
and to accept the consulship for the ensuing year. 


On the first day of January his son-in-law, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, celebrated his praises in a panegyric of 
six hundred verses; but 
was rewarded with a br 


this composition, though it 


iss statue," seems to contain a 


very moderate proportion either of genius or of truth. 
The poet, if we may degrade that sacred name, exag- 
gerates the merit of a sovereign and a father; and his 
prophecy of a long and gtorious reign was soon con- 
tradicted by the event. Avitus, at a time when the 
imperial dignity was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil 
and danger, indulged himself in the pleasures of 


Italian luxury: age had not extinguished his 


amorous 





inclinations ; and he is accused of insulting, with in- 
disereet and 1 , raillerv, the husbands whos« 
WIV had sed ed r violated. But the Romans 
were not 1 ined, either to excuse his faults, or to 
ck wledee h ! { The several parts of the 
empire pee ne ¢ ry day more ali ited from eacl 
her; and the st ger of Gaul was the object of po- 
pular hatred and contempt. The senate asserted their 
ecgitimate « n in the election of an emperor; and 
t j t \ which had been originally derived 
from the i titution, was again fortified by the 
ctual weakness f a declining monarchy. Yet even 
uch a monarchy might have resisted the votes of an 
unarmed senate, if their discontent had not been sup- 
ported, or perhaps inflamed, by the count Ricimer 
f the 1 i commanders of the barbarian 
ps, W I e military defence { It ily. Th 
( hter of W ’ i ( Visicoths, was the 
mother of Riel r:; but he was descended, on the 
fathe ss i 1 the nati the Suevil his pride 
patriotism, might be exasperated by the misfortunes 
nis « trv ime ; an ) ed, with reluct *¢ 
( rin whose ¢ tion he ! i not | con- 
é His faithful and import ervices against 
( n ¢ iy I 1 | st more f ni- 
ind after destroying 1e coast of ( ‘ca 
f Vand which wisted of sixty galleys, 
R returned in triumph with the appellation of 
Deliverer of Italy Iie chose that moment t 
rnify Av t his re 1 Was at an end; and 
1 f ) ( ta i nee ] 1 his Gothie 
: \ 
( ‘ Valling 
ite t By the « 1ency, 
how te t f Ri I e was per- 
{ ne, to the more desir- 
1 ol | i P cf as but thre res t 
me { e senate was still satisfied ind their in- 
flexible severity { ed t sentence of his death 
Ile fled towards the Alps, with t humble hope, not 
I rik Vi his ¢ tof see 0 
} ve ! 3 int netuary J { 
e of the tut f Auverone.! Diseas the 
s en Cc 
I S f Iria FI i ! 
I J i4. p. 6 67 expi ‘ 
' « et 
‘ il < = hit 
s u or il i Ss = 1. AT 
' ( 1 
i ; at a 3 
ss x ! » be 
\ Chr é s an ind st of 
A Ww ‘ ble to Rome tha » Treves 
S Ay { & praises the 1 it 
of R ‘ ‘ ses to insinuate, both of t 
‘ 
se ( I “ Jornar 8 xliv. p. 67F @ g 
, V m ¢ egium, et Ita 1 ex 
é 
Pa s i A t n te, but contemptu 
ous neua f Vie I mune j Chro d iliger 
j In rp ‘ ‘ “ is 6 citatis, This 
. u sOlld i sincere, t n 
He sulfere 8 it is Supp 1, in e persecution of Diocletian. 
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hand of the executioner, arrested him on the road ; yet 
his remains were decently transported to Brivas, or 
Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed at the 
feet of his holy patron.s Avitus left only one daughter, 
the wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, who inherited the 
patrimony of his father-in-law; lamenting, at the 
same time, the disappointment of his public and pri- 
vate expectations. His resentment prompted him to 
join, or at least to countenance, the measures of a 
rebellious faction in Gaul ; and the poet had contract- 
ed some guilt, which it was incumbent on him to ex- 
piate, by a new tribute of flattery to the succeeding 
emperor.® 

The successor of Avitus presents the 


. . . Character and 
welcome discovery of a great and heroic 


elevation of 
Major an, 


character, such as sometimes arise in a . + 
A. D. 457. 


degenerate age, to vindicate the honour 
of the human species. The emperor Majorian has 
f his and of 
posterity ; and these praises may be strongly express- 
ed in the words of a judicious and disinterested 
torian: ** That he was gentle to his subjects; that he 
was terrible to his enemies; and that he excelled in 
every virtue, ail his predecessors who had reigned 
over the Romans.”’! Such a testimony may justify 
at least the panegyric of Sidonius; and we may ac- 
quiesce in the assurance, that, although the obsequious 
orator would have flattered, with equal zeal, the most 
worthless of princes, the extraordinary merit of his 
object confined him, on this occasion, within the 
bounds of truth.- Majorian derived his name from 
his maternal grandfather, who, in the reign of the 
great ‘Theodosius, had commanded the troops of the 
Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to the father of Majorian, a respectable officer, who 
idministered the revenues of Gaul with skill and in- 
and generously preferred the friendship of 
the tempting offers of an insidious court. 
His son, the future emperor, who was educated in the 
profession of 

intrepid courage 


deserved the praises contemporaries, 


his- 


uus to 
arms, displayed, from his early youth, 
» premature wisdom, and unbounded 
liberality in a seanty fortune. He followed the stand- 
ard of AStius, contributed to his success, shared, and 
sometimes eclipsed, his glory, and at excited the 
jealousy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who 
forced him to retire fre Majorian, af- 
ter the death of Altius, was recalled, and promoted ; 
and his intimate connexion vw 

the Immediate step hy which he 


of the 


' 
last 


ym the 


service. 


Ricimer was 
ascended the throne 

During the vacancy that suc- 
of 


ith count 


western empire. 


the abdication Avitus, the ambitious bar- 


ceeded 


rillemo Mem. Eccles. tom. v. p. 279. 696.) Gregory of Tours, his 


eculiar votarv, has dedicated to the glory of Julian the Martyr, an 
t Martyrum, |. ii. in Max. Bibliot. Patrum, tom. 


ich he relates about fifty foolish 


0k de Gloria 
§1—S71.) in wi 


milractes per 
yrmed by hist 





xi. p. 168,) is concise, but correct, in 
The words of Idatius, imperio, 
seem to imply, that the death of Avitus was violent ; 
t Evagrius (1 


on of hist 
t vita.’ 
ut it must have been secret, 


e died of the pl: 


untryman * caret 


sine a 6. 7 


could sup- 





cue 


to the examples of b 





is brethren, Vir 





it 








d Horace, Sidonius honestly confesses the debt, and promises pay 
nm t 
Sie mihi diverso ouper sub Marte identi 
Jussisti cido Victor ut essem animo. 
Serviat ergo t 18 vati lingua poet 
Atque mew vite laus tua sit pretium. 
Sidon, Apoll. Carm, iv. p. 308, 
See Dubos, Hist. Critique. tom, i. p, 448 c 
The words of Procopius deserve to be transeribed ; o y*e 8 
{ x x Ts ee © more ROT 2 . 
and afterwards, « T sig THE “xO8 este 
$ ¢ Te ég THE 7 de Bell. Vandal. I. i. ¢. 7. p. 
194 1 concise but comprehensive definition of royal virtue. 
k The panegyric was pronounced at Lyons before the end of the 
year 458, while the emperor was still consul. It has more art than 


genius, and more labour than art rhe ornaments are false or triv 















ia the expression is feeble and prolix: and Sidonius wants the 
skill to exhibit the principal figure in a strong and distinct hight. 
The private life of Majorian occupies about two hundred lines, 107 
ons 

She pressed his immediate death d was searcely satisfied with 
his disgrace. It should seem that A®tius, like Belisarius and Mar! 
borough, was governed by his wi whose fervent piety, though it 
might work miracles, (Gregor. Turon. |. ii. ¢. 7. p. 162) was not in 


compatibie with base and sanguinaly counsels. 
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barian, whose birth excluded hin 
dignity, governed Italy, with the tith 
resigned, to his friend, the cor pu 
: . 

master-general of the cavalry if 

‘ , t . ' } 
an interval of some months, consentes 
mous wish of the Romans, whose fav 
solicited by a recent viet vy over the Al 

was invested with the ple t R 
epistle which he address to the s 
scribe his situati 3 tin 
tion, Conscript Fathers! id the 
most valiant ny, made 
May the pr i s Deity « ct | 

ll adm trat 
welfare! For 
} : ] ‘ 
5 Dl ¢ t re 
obil tions ot ( 
l « sh ing 
the Weight of thos ) which we 
the republic. Assist, t fore, t pr 
hav made 5 pa l W l 
joined ; i may ( 
thre ppin { f , Vv 
irom y i i ° BD I 
tice s ly her i 
shall become not only i c ’ 
none, except t ut] : 
of dela ns,° which Sa t 
—— , ' ] . 
and, ip » Wil y } 
lance , and that of , the | 
shall regulate all ng , and 
fety the Ron ‘ ch wv 
from foreign and do | ene 
derstand e maxi f ’ 
confide in the faithful cere 
prince, w »>h ne 1 i com] 
li a l d rs; wW S a 
sen r3; a \ th \ 
repent of th "i iy y 
his favour.”’ ‘] em pe W ° idl 
the Rom WO! vived tl 
Jaw and rty, which Trajan v 
claimed, 1 t have de ed those enel 
from his own heart; s they we 
to his imitati by tl 3 of 
ampli i 3 predeces 
i Lhe | I nd ] 
law jorlan ‘ pe t 

A.D. 4 (61. his laws. re 1, 

. } tert ] r ‘ ‘ 
of thought i express 5% \ 
ch cter of a sove ,wi V 
sy my] t} f t - 
causes of t det [a ‘ . 
pable of applying (as far § 
practicabl judici f I 
public disore 8.” His re $ 

i Alen . I \ 
edint Cam \ fl 
I lo in ited f M tA 
( I iA ‘ 
n hur r I I 
extreme weakness of Italy 
Imperatore m, P. ¢ 
tiss exercitus M 
24 ( ( 1. j 
vuice e 
Or »or s reg u 
Et s 1 
This language is ent a ‘ 
that the ¢ y Ww e t ) ] 
Biale 
Either dilations or delationes, w 
put there is much more s sf l j 
have therefore given the j 

p Abexterno hoste etad ‘ 
Majorian must und ind the of A 
consequent Vv Vv wea an { 
is fearful and o}s é } ve ( 
Africa, &c. that he may escape t i 

J69 

q See the whole edict or epistle of M 
vell. tit. 4. p. 34 Vet the expressic yn 
taint of the age, and does not mix kindly with 
which he frequently repeats 

r See the laws of Majorian (they are only nine 


Ww 


1 
d we 
vi 
‘ 
pra 
( 
‘| 
"| 
l 


‘vs B 
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Vandals, f t} tnisehief which they had neither! character and situation, their most formidable enemy. 
leisure, ! power, nor perhaps inclit ation, to perpe-| A fleet of \ andals and Moors landed at the mouth of 
trate. The tem t of war might strike some lofty) the Liris, or Garigliano; but the imperial troops sur- 
turrets tot ground ; but the destruction which under-| prised and attacked the disorderly barbarians, who 
m 1 the f idations of those massy fabries, was| were encumbered with the spoils of Campania; they 
prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a period of ten| were cl ised with slaughter to their ships, and their 


centuries; and the motives of interest, that afterwards/leader, the kine’s brother-in-law, was found in the 
operated wit t shame or control, were severely | number ofthe slain.’ Such vigilance might announce 
checked by the tast nd spirit of t emperor Majo- the character of the new reign; but the strictest vigi- 
rian. ‘The decay of the city had gradually impaired lance, and the most numerous forces, were insufficient 
t value of the public works. The circus and thea- to protect the long-extended coast of It ily from the 
tres might still excite, but they seldom gratified, the depredations of a naval war. The publie opinion had 
( res of the people: the t , Which had eseaped | imposed a nobler and more arduous task on the genius 


the zeal of the christians, we no long inhabited | of Majorian. Rome expected from him alone the res- 





eit y gods orn . f ‘ ii L « vds of the |titation of Africa; and the design, which he formed, 
Romans were lost In t immer space of their baths | of attacking the Vandals in their new settlements, was 
lp $ ly libraries and halls of | the result of bold and judicious p liey. If the intrepid 

. sel to an indolent generation, whose |emperor could have infused his own spirit into the 


rel e was n ¢ turbe , e1tner by S ay or busi- V uth of Italy; if he could have revived, in the field of 
ness. Then nents of consular, imperial, great-| Mars, the manly exercises in which he had always 








I were no revered, as the immortal glory of | surpassed his equals; he might have marched against 
the capit { vere ly estes 1 inexhans- | Genseric at t head of a Roman army. Such a refor- 
tible mine of " iper, nient, mation of national manners might be embraced by the 
than th list ‘ sper \ pet Is were n- Ti y neration; but it is the misfortune of those 
{ { of R é prin who laboriously sustain a declining monarchy, 
which sta ew f stone icks for some | that, t btain some immediate advantage, or to avert 
nec y servic t f ; of architect some impending danger, they are forced to counte- 
ed for the sake of paltry, or pre-| nance, and even to multiply, the most pernicious 

I a, re $; anda the degencrat t is, Who con- | ab es. Majorian, like the weakest of his pre deces- 
v ed 1 pou to thet whi ¢ i t, dem ished, | s rs, was I ice d to the diserace ful € xpedient of sub- 
is ls, the lab 3s of their ancestors. | stituti irian auxiliaries in the place of his un- 

M ian, Vv had often sighed over t d tion of | warlike subjects : and his superior abilities could only 
f remedy tot growing evil. displayed in the vigour and dexterity with which 

Hl ‘ the | J senate t sole cognizance | he wielded a dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on 
i the ex 0 \ iimiagnht stityt lestruction | th | | that used it. Besides the confederates, who 
‘ i Cl f ; } ed a hue y | is of | were eady engaged in the service of the empire, the 
o two t 1 | Is sterling.) on every magis-| fame of his liberality and valour attracted the nations 
trate wl me to gra id |} of the Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of the 
1 threat 1 t enastis the | Ta 1S. Many thousands of the bravest subjects of 

( i their s | ers, by a} Atti t Gepide, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the 
ve \ r, and the amputation of both their| Burgundians, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 

} I f ti ce, the legis! ight seem | plains of Liguria; and their formidable streneth was 
to forget t proportion of guilt and punishment; but | balanced by their mutual animosities.* They passed 


hi La i ; principle, and M njthe Alps in a severe winter. ‘The emperor led the 














Was anx to protect the n ents of those ages, | way, on foot, and in complete armour; sounding, with 
in Vv 1 hew ed leserved to live. | his ng staff, the depth of the ice, or snow, and 
- i to in- x the Ney s, who complained of ex- 
‘ : i 3 di r ( 1. by the « ful assurance, that th Id 
t I 1eans satisfied with the heat of Africa rhe « ot 
( f pur-| Lyons |} presumed to shut their gates n 
| ‘ exc la- | Im} , and experienced, the clemency of n. 
’ f eir | Hi iquished ‘Theodoric in the field ; and admitted to 
( t, were rest 1 f 1 tak t] iis friendship and alliance, a king whom he had found 
r tort i W t un\ thy f his a The bene ficial, tho oh 
f ( torn - nd | precarious, reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and 
W { vy the forfi re | Sp was the effect of persuasion, as well as of 
{ t 1S, the | foree;* and the independent Bagaude, who had es- 
UL neq es vw condemned or inul-|ecaped, or resisted, the oppression of former relens, 
‘| ! 4 i tl 1 ex was | were dispcesed to confide in the virtues of Majorian. 
| to tne it of adultery, that, if | His « p was filled with barbarian allies ; his throne 
‘ , ' v. he ‘ eXx- i by the zeal of an affectionate people ; 
f Majorian, be vith impunity.* | but the ny r had foreseen, that it was impossible, 
NT W hile the em \I rian idu- vit ut a maritime power, T achieve thr conquest f 
y ed to he happiness | Africa. n the first Punie war, the republic had ex- 
‘ fe ¢ 1? 1 = : : re 
\ i vil ol the ikomans, he en n-|erted such incredible diligence, that, within sixty 
) : - 
the ns of G ric, from his. day fter the first stroke of the axe had been given in 
I est, a fleet of one hundred 1 sixty o llevs 
I ‘ edict (N M ‘ ») is us. | | de at anchor in the sea.” Under circum- 
' 
' S Pat M 440 
‘ ev \ the arn <6 e of the Alps, contain the 
j I fourte : s s of the Pa 17 2 M I t 
‘ \ yur < c.tom. v | ' , iS A more sat 
I t é er Sav = l 
t f R eresting oO t, to 3 3 the st and forcible distir 
\ fined f Pris “ I erp. Legat. p. 42 na short tragment, w h throws 
¢ Rosal pinata: alt Wetaaiac tw ton the history of M in. Jornandes has suppressed 
I \ tunds t like pe thie feat : ince « the Visigoths, which were solemnly pro 
‘ resent t N x. pd I iw M ) ed in Ga inda marked in the Chronicle of Idatius 
+ d obs ifterwa repealed by Florus, |. ii . He amuses himself with the poetical fancy 
essor Severus. (Novel. Sever. tit. i. p. 37 that the trees had been transformed into ships: and indeed the 
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stances much less favourable, Majorian equalled the 
spirit and perseverance of the ancient Romaus. The 
woods of the Apennine were felled; the arsenals and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were restored; 
Italy and Gaul vied with each other in liberal contri- 
butions to the public the | 


Imperial navy 
of three hundred large galleys, with an adequate pro- 


Serv ice ; al d 


> ; . i i 
portion ol transp¢ ris and smaller vessels, was coliect- 
ed in the secure and capacious harbour of Carthage 
in Spain.© The intrepid countenance of Majorian ani- 


nha 
mide ct 


mated his tro ps with ac 


we might credit the historian Proes plus, his courage 
sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds of pri 
dence. Anxious to exploi with his own eyes, the 


1. after discuising 


he Ag GLLOT 
the ¢ racter 


visit Carthage, 


4 


idor: and Genseric 


of the Vand ls, 


colour of his hair, to 
of his own ambass 


State venturec 
Ith 


was aft 





mortified by the discovery, that he had entert 
dismissed the emperor of the Romans. Such anec- 
dote may be rejected as an imp ible ficti 
is a fiction which weuld not have been 
less in the life of a hero. 
T nae of tute Without the help of a pe 
fleet view, Genseric was sufficien ! 
ed with the genius and desig s of his adve ! ° li 
practised his customary arts of fraud 1 ce \ 
practised them without succes His 
peace became each hour more submis " pe 
more sincere; but the inflexible Major ‘ 
the ancient maxim, that Rome « t 
] iw as Carthage existed ih tl te. 
of the Vandals distrust the valour of 
iects, who were enervate bw the | xury I 
he suspected the fidelity ot } V \\ 
who abhorred him Arian ty : 
rate measure which he execute: f rec I 
nia into a desert,! « ldt iefeat the ( t 
Roman emperor, who was at li t 
on ny part ol é Atri ( { But G 
ved from imp g eV rhe 
treachery of some power sub S é i I 
prehe ive, of the master s ‘ G \ 
I ecret lite ig ce S ( 
flee in ti bay of ¢ I | 
were sunk, or tak r 
three years were destroy i \ 
IS eve the bel ' tt t 
t | them super’ es I { i \ 
stead of being ¢ y s accid ; - 
diately re we i i ‘ j 
per rof the west, w ( t 
desions, d of s he 
consented t 1 Vy, or 
arms 5 1 the l ! i 
store his navy, he s 1 be ( wil - 
tions fy a se M 
Italy, : 
A 1 i 
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ness; and as he was conscious of 


his own integrity, 
might long 


he remain ignorant of the dark ce nspiracy 


which threatened his throne and his life. The recent 
misfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory which had 
dazzled the eye of the multitude: alm t every des- 
: . 
crip I ad mi ry olhnecers were ex perated 
t reform ince they all derived some ad- 
\ t Cs ne ¢ de ivotl ( )- 
- ; I 
| tric n Ri ( impeitied tf ! - 
stal \ t the | var L prince hom 
he ¢ ¢ 1 hated Che virtue { Majoriane d 
t tes | | 1 f l é ition, Ww h 
: , ‘ wil 
rok ut in t near ‘I e foot ‘ 
Aly He w ( ed t ( t my | 
| e day tte h b n, it W re} ted 
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had | tast d his military talents had 
recomnme led him tot est n and « lence of the 
great AStius, in wh n he was involved. Bya 
tumely flight, Ma int ip d the rage of V alen- 
1 1, and boldly t his liberty amidst the con- 
V i { tl west npire li luntary yr re- 
| brn the authority Ma l wa 
I ed byt rove nent of Sicily, a t com- 
mand of an army, statlone I iat island t pp >, or 
to attack, the \ lals ; t his barbarian 1 enarles, 
ifter t emp 3 ‘ tempted r It by 
thie ful liberality of Ri r. Atthe! 1 of a band 
of faithful followers, the intrepid Marcellinus occupied 
t province f Dalmatia med the title of patri- 
( of the west ed l love ~ his ects by 1 
mild and equit e relon, bri 1 fleet, which claimed 
he d ion of the Hadriat i ernately alarmed 
; f It f Africa Ngi- 
e t mas eneral of Ganl, who 
¢ » OF tw imitated, the 
r i it l 1 } imm tai r 
( t the . | hel ved! te 
\ . ‘ t hed t I { - 
> d, \ pre v tl i hi l- 
t i \ hs, from hi to 
i t ; é i hi l¢ ( 
yey A id re l Virne 
ih 1 pea W The 
I ed y exile the | fol- 
{ ( it in g I their 
} f i ratl- 
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provoked the divine justice but if Genseric 
deigned to issue more precise orders, he judg- 
hy to be the most criminal. The 
itedly visited the coasts of Spain, Ligu- 
ria, Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, Apulia, 
Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Sic- 
ily: they were tempted the island of 


intageously placed in the centre of the 


himself 
most wealt 


ja] 


Vanda 


rene 
I 


to subdue Sar- 
dinia, so ady 


Mediterrane 


an; and their arms spread desolation or 
terror, from the columns of Hercules to the mouth of 
the Nil As they were more ambitious of spoil than 


of glory, they seldom atta cked any fortified cities, or 
engaged any regular troops in the open field. But the 

ity of their motions enabled them, almost at the 
ime, to threaten and to attack the most distant 
ch attracted their desires; and as they al- 

a sufficient number of horses, the y had 
inde 7 th in they swept the dismay d coun- 
light cavalry. Yet, notwithstand- 
ce ( ’ their ki ing, the native Vandals and 
| this toilsome and perilous 


} 
cele 


W ys embarked 


Alani insensibly declined 














warfare; the hardy weneration of the first conquerors 
‘ lmost extinguishe and their sons, who were 
in Africa, ¢ yed the delicious baths and gar- 
3 h had been < ulred by the valour of their 
{ ‘ Their place was re idily su] pplied by a Vari- 
multitude of Moors and Romans, of captives and 
utlaws; and t é te wre sehen who had al- 
idy violated the ir country, were the most 
eager to promote the atrocious acts which disgrace the 
victol f Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy 
prisoners, he sometimes consulted his avarice, and 
S times indulged his cruelty; and the massacre of 
dt citizens of Zant or Zaecynthus, 
w! mangled | es he cast into the Ionian sea, was 
yy the public indignation, to his latest pos- 
1 } 
= crimes c ld not be excused by Neaneletions 
vy I cations; but the war, which w eastern 
t kine of the Vandals pr Backers empire 
- . ‘ a A. D. 462, &e 
1inst the Roman empire, was justified 
vy a spec s and reasonable " tive. The widow of 
Valentinian, ~ Endoxia, whom he had led captive from 
Rome to Carthage, was thes c° heiress of he Theo- 
} se; } Ider daughter, Eudocia, became 
the reluctant wif fH nne ric, his eldest son; and the 





could not 
just propor- 


legal ec! which 
} 


sfied, demanded a 


aim, 








im pe il patrim my An adequate, or at 

lea 1 valuable, compensation, was offered by the 
r veror, to | urchase a necessary peace. Eu- 

xia r younger daughter, Placidia, were hon- 

ly tored, and the fury of the Vandals was con- 

1 to the limits of the western empire. The Ital- 

ins, destitute of a naval I foree, which alone was capa- 
‘le of protecting their coasts, i nplored the aid of the 
iore fortunate nations of the east; who had formerly 
icknowledged, in peace and war, the supremacy of 
Ron But the perpetual division of the two empires 
d alienated their interest and their ineli ations; the 
faith of ecent treaty was alleged; and the western 
R tead of ns and ships, could only obtain 
. i ce of a cold and ineffectual mediation. 
The hauchty Rieimer, who had long struggled with 
e difficulties of his situation, was at length reduced 


to address the throne of Constantinople, in the humble 





language of a subject; and Italy submitted, as the 
price security of the alliance, to accept a master 
from the choice of the emperor of the east." It is not 
I poe self ) ] ack 1 s : f 
R 
Pre 1 sR ner, 1 fata 
Re os s vix M le t 
P ‘va 
I y ' q laint to I ind Rome, at the solicita- 
{ ins ris I Constantinopie, re unt 
' im res i iship of A ra, the g 
less of rt f lous vy. which rine of ( 
an | ' iw and 4 soul { 
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the purpose of the present chapter, or even of the pre- | introduced int 
sent volume, to continue the distinct series of the By-| mined the authe 
zantine hist ry ; but a concise view of the re ign and | family of As] 
character of the emperor Leo, may explain the last ef- | strained them 


forts that were attempted to save the falling empire of | which n t | 
the west.' enemles, The 
I mper f Si e the dea f the young. i - fected by 
ea dosius, the domestic rep f ¢ - | degrad 
A. D. 451-474. 4. oe cera - os 
i pie a it ef ‘ pt \ | | ce ( 
wal r faction Pulcheria | bestowed her ind, | Vv rt 
ind the sceptre of the « the mode V e of fron 
Marcian: he grat y! ( ed D g ( 
virgin chastity ; and, after her death, he gave his peo- v of 
ple the example of the religious we ip, that was due vith his 
to the memory of the imperial saint.'| Attentive to the | vested w 
rosperity of his own domis 5, M n sé lt The vi - 
behold with indifference the misfort s of Rome; and || ps be 
the obstinate refusal of bra L ac prit { | 
d his sw i ag the V; l was ribed t i 
4 promis 2 had { : f 
him when he was ve " ol G t 
The death of M : ft S emi 
would have ex t ‘ I I] 
| election, if ] { i 
had not been le to i f \ 
the candidate 1 i § ey I ] 
pat ian As] t piace It . 
aris heads Wf be d have subscribed the Nicene ‘I | 
creed.* Duri thre i t 
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he throne with con-'touched.' The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps by 
January 1 gratulations or complaints. The cal- Evander the Arcadian, in a dark recess in the side of 
ends of Ja yw low approaching, and the venal the Palatine hill, watered by a perpetual fountain, and 
poet, who | d Avitus, and esteemed Majorian, | shaded by a hanging grove. A tradition, that, in the 

by his friends, to celebrate, in heroic same place, Romulus and Remus were suckled by the 
verse, the merit, the felicity, the second consulship, wolf, rendered it still more sacred and venerable in the 


al d the future t , of the emperor Anthemius. eyes of the Romans ; “and this sylvan spot was grad- 
Sidonius pronounced, with as we and ecess, a ually surrounded by the stately edifices of the Fo- 

neovric wl \ { t te ¢ } . tohe Y * } Ss : . . 
panegyric whien ex ; and whatever might rume After the conversion of the imperial city, the 
} t ‘ 


be the in fecti yt r of the subject or of the christians still continued, in the month of February, 
com t , the welco ilterer Was immediately re- the annual celebration of the Lupercalia; to which 
varded with the p clure f Rome; a_ dignity they ascribed a secret and mysterious influence on the 


whi 1 him r the most j rious person- genial powers of the animal and vegetable world. 
aces of ire. t he wisely preferred the more The bish ps of Rome were solicitous to abolish a pro- 
respect character Dp da saint. fane custom, so repugnant to the spirit of christianity ; 
r The Gree] nbitiously commend but their zeal was not supported by the authority of 

the piety cat faith of e em- the civil magistrate: the inveterate abuse subsisted 
pe they est; nor do they f et till the end of the fifth century, and pope Gelasius, 
to ) ve, that w ft ¢ tantinople, he con-' who purified the capit | from the last stain of idolatry, 


verted his | ee into tie | { tion of | c peased, by a formal apol oy, the murmurs of the 
bath, a ¢ , a l r old men. Yet 1ate and people.” 








I pe " et nad to sully a In his publ Cc declarations, the em- > 
Pr rations 
; ; i | r 
l \ . I n the conve \- r Leoa mes the authority, a d PrO= against the Vun- 
tt ' ’ M ctary, he id im- | fesse | ffection, of a father, for his “#* / Africa, 
). 400. 
I ; a 1 eties on Anthe ius, with whom he had divi- 
t ( t ny ty, tl led the administration of the universe.° The situation, 
hi Hiilary pro- and perhaps the cl icter, of Leo, dissuaded him from 
. Peter, not obli 1 exposing his person to the toils and dangers ofan Afri- 
ce. Even 1 can war. But the powers of the ¢ rn empire were 
| L, ¢ eived f ; slv exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediterra- 
va { ! , or partiality, of An- nean from the Vandals; and Genseric, who had so 
t} f hip for the phi long oppressed both the land and sea, was threatened 
; : mn 
» p cons , from every side with a formidable invasion. The 
va t t t t impal was ened bya bold and successful enter- 
f the prefect Heraclius.? The troops of Egypt, 
hebais, i Libya, were embarked under his com- 
t 3, vi titmight) mand: and the Arabs, with a train of horses and cam- 
v ul : Ss, opened t roads ( f the desert. Heraclius lande d 
Vet vestior f su- | on the coast of Trip i, surprised and subdued the cities 
at fes- { 1 t vinee, and pr pared, by a laborious march, 
ithe wht Cato had formerly executed,’ to join the impe- 
It e, W ‘ { der 1 my under the walls of Carthage. The intelli- 
Ant : i \ e rite rene f this loss extorted from Genserie some insidi- 
fore ‘ . ‘ re sitions of peace: but he was 
i ‘ t ‘ ( m e seriously larme i by the rec yncillation of 
\I ‘ is with the two empires. The independent 
t ,» Fran, i 7 then a ‘ ‘ian had been persuaded to acknowledge the legit- 
tle of Anthemius, whom he accompanied in 
\ : \ . ; journey to Rome; the Dalmatian fleet was received 
i ‘ ‘ \ tw t to the har rs of Italv: the ctive valour of Mar- 
xpelled the Vandals from the island of Sar- 
ind the lancuid efforts of the west added some 
im! se preparations of the eastern 
! ra t t 
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treaty with the Romans ; and the! Sidonius, who rejoices that he lived under a reign in 
ample territory of Narbonne, which he firmly united| which he might pity and assist a state-criminal, has 


violated his recent 


ressed, with tenderness and freedom, the faults of 





to his dominions, became the immediate reward of his exp 

verfidy. The si 1 policy of Ricimer encouraged | his indisereet and unfortunate friend.‘ From the 
I < 

him to invade the provinces which were in the pos-| perils which he had escaped, Arvandus imbibed con- 

session of Aoi s, his rival; but the active count,! fidence rather than wisdom ; and such was the various, 


by the defence of Arles, and the vietory of Orleans,| though uniform, i nprudence of his behaviour, that his 


ved Gaul, and ¢ ed during his lifetime the pro-| prosperity must appear much more surprising than 

7 ft Visi : Thei ibiti soon re-| his downfall. ‘The second prefecture, Which he ob- 
| ; and the desian of « | i ing the Rom tained within the term of five years, ab shed the 
( ! ! my i ty » WV ( ve i st; merit i po} | itv of hi ] ‘ed ng idn mnistration. 
‘ pleted, 1 e rel fie W S é His ¢ temper s corrupted by flattery, and ex- 
I s dis] Iw e asper y oppos n; he was forced satisfy his 
temp r, 3 rabi les Dol ye tv II l portul e credit S with the Spol Ss ol the provil ee 
passe 1 the Py: es at the head i i nume l irmy, | his capricious insolence oflendec the nobles of Gaul, 
subdued the citi Saragossa and Pam , van-| and he sunk under the weight of the } hatred. 
n battl »bles of the ‘I ‘ est he mar f his disgra summoned h ito] tily 

| \ e, ¢ ried 3 I » 1 t } condue be re the é te; id te passe the sea 
Lusit ’ ad pr ! s »y hold m f Tuscany witha f ! le wind, the | > as 
ids ( ft cny is Lhe he 1 ly im med, of is tuture fortunes. 4 decent 
effor | 3 v rr les ccess-| respect was ill obse 1 fi the pr | wt rank; 
ful in ¢ hout t ‘ trv tl ext | d on his arri at Rome, Arvandus is committed 
i t V f t i d I e, B y tothe | itality, ratl than to the custody f Fla- 
\ \ the t o wi 1) wht Ase s,. th count of e sac 1 Jar@wesses, who 

ch iin ir 1 In the| resided in the capitol.6 He was eagerly pursued by 

deft f Ch ry i t in -| his aecusers, the four dé f Gaul, who wer | 
tants of A infl e re “1 ¢ i shed by their b their dienities, or their 
t the mi f f e 3 el e. In the name of a great province, 1 ace 
t Visigoths, ‘ less =| ¢ ing to the forms of I risprudence, they in- 
| { the hopes of t portant conquest. ‘Th tuted a civil and erim | action, requiring such a 
\ f the 7 ince \ ted by t heroie stitution as might con nsate the losses of 1 vl- 
| almost credl rof Eedicius, the son of | duals, and such punishment as might satisfy the 
the emperor Avitus,® w e a desperate sally wit stice of the state. Their charges of corrupt oppres- 
y el een |} : y attacked the Gothic were numerous and weighty; but they placed 
irmy. it ing a flvyino ski ish, retired | their secret d pendence on a letter, which they had 


within the walls of Clermont. | intercepted, and which they could prove, by the evi- 
H l WwW to his ¢ it a time ol dence of his secretary, to have been dict | by Arvan- 





ext ‘ I t rw it s himset! TT! Luthor f this letter emed to dis- 
( i tt 1 ey l n \ i ide the King ft the Goths from ear ith the 
B ! I eu f Auv I I i ‘ pe r: he suggested the ttack of 11 Britons 
his et Lith zens of G ( Loire ; and he re nmended a divis f Gaul, 
y | f safety or fre n: ley such vi rding to the law of nations, between the Visigoeths 
were 1 vert t l ling ruin of thelr 1 the Bure ndians.§ "These pernicious schemes, 
‘ V; ce 1 were x s to learn from which a fri 1 could only palliate by the reproaches 
rity ex le, whet they d pret fy y and indiscretion, were susceptible of a trea- 

{ te tive of ex r servitude The public -\s ble interpretation; and the deputies had artfully 
‘ ew t: the iY the tate were e@X- I ved not to p rduec the ir most formidab] veapons 

. it Grau iad too n h reason t -|t decisive moment of the contest. But their in- 


E it Anthe . wi ‘ Italy, was in-. tentions were discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He 














( { 1 ( ( ects bey | rediatel y ipprised the uns specting criminal of his 
Alps. The feeble emy 1 only procure f danger 3 | sincerely lamented, without any mixture 

e t f ; British | of 2 yhty presum 1 of Arvandus, who 

R t k lf ted 1 even resented, t tary advice of his 

i ded to transport. fri 3 len t of his real situation, Arv 3 

t My ; $ ( p the ; ved him fin the ¢ 1 in tl wh robe fa 

I f L ¢ ] LB wit | te, epted 1 l rim t salut s and of- 
le | : . fers of serv ex ined the shops of the erchants, 

1 ( : S >» DI I t the i s and t nett S with iff rence 
\ ths I Spe tor, as mes W t tle ion ota 
I 4 One ot ! att has ind ¢ l the ti , of the senate, 
\ hom s e ex ‘ t prince, am | iys of j ce. His com- 

a. 4 t sub) ot G e t plaints we n removed. An early day was xed 
lemnat { Arvandus t pretorian prefect. for his trial; and Arvandus appeared, with his accus- 

s, bet i numer mbly of the Roman senate. 

Ww HW tH a . > he m ful garb, wi ich they affect 1, excited the 

An ' t rriginal, | f Gaul, more espe yof compass of the dges, who were scandalized by 

A - : es 2 V id ( dress I | ir advers ry ; and 


ania a oe ere ; when t nrefect Arvandnas, with the first of the Gal- 











~ ynins epis p. 65—f ( ey Ture ‘ 
Pp lea 1 | ] ins | 18 
s aw Avitus, his wif ' us nd e See Sido is i. epist. 7 p. 15 0. with Sirmond’s notes. This 
t i t I er es ) ir to . inf, asw fas to his understamlin i 
\ n 3 et { { s, however v ited by a false and affected taste, is 
€ $ I mu ‘ ve 3 
= iN ) \ ‘ € ceased to ten , it was appropriated to 
. = ’ i mag inf ' the resice e of t e 
! t eR y he j lornandes, (c¢. 45 R enat rhe jewellers, &c. might be allowed to expose their 
A sp 1 1G i t wa the po s 
Sidonius. (who styles these u . Hee ad regem Got um, charta videbatur emitti, pacem cum 
\ ' Gr y impera ssua s, Britannos super Ligerim sitos imp f 
5 eral in a tone of friends! ind rtere demonstrans, cum Burgundionibus jure gentium Galiias 


fatilliarity iividi debvere Cconhrmans 
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lic deputies, were directed to take their places on the | wisdom of th erpent with the innocence: { tl 





senatorial benches, the same contrast ot pride and dove; and appeared confident, th the eloquence: 
modesty was observed in their behaviour. In tl uch an } .dor must vail iinst the strot 
memorable judgment, which presented a lively image | est opposition, eit of interest or passion. Th 
of the old republic, the Gauls expos d, with force and | reeomm \ ; ( * and | iphant 
freedom, the grievances of the province ; and as on s ing ’ volent of mediation, proceeds 
as the minds of the audience were sufficiently inflamed. with ‘ to Rome, where h ived vy 
they recited the fatal epistle. The obstin ey of Arvan- 1 ho due t merit | re} os 

dus was founded on the strane Supposition, that a tl ol t » 1 fa t { peace, 1 \ e ¢ 
subject could nof be convicted of tr ason, unless he | su ey ( ed, that. in all } le circum 
had actually conspired to assume the purp! A Ce e f \ f is ( f me 
paper was read, he repeatedly, and with a voice, ey, . h 
acknowledged it for his wenuine composi : nd his al ermper t ad t 
astonishment was « jual to his dismay, when the b an ! t be it i I, i 
unanimous voice of the senate declared him cuilty of \ r¢ 
a capital offence. By their decree, he was dé ed the truth of nax ; but he deeply felt, wit 
from the rank of a prefect to the obscure « of ef and ji tion, f Ri : 


a plebeian, and ignominiously dragged by sé ‘ ‘ ry t ‘ 


hands to the public p A fte i f a 

journment, the senate was again convened to pro- * have we { tot te : What 1 
nounce the senter of his death: but wl he eXx- tior ey t ¢ ? 

pected, in the island of A%sculapius, the expiration of 1 t { e . ‘ G 
th th rty days allowed by an i t law t | ' : ‘ \ ( : 
vilest malefactors,® his fri 3 In nosed, t é . . "| whi t ta havi ; 
or Anthemius rele i. OF th rel t of ( ob ‘ t Re I ‘ 

tained the milder | shim { ile c : 2. ' ‘ 
tion. The faults of Ary 3 it des -led 1 yy 

sion; but the im tv of Ser 


tice of the republic, till was { . ‘ ( bd | 
1, on the hii off sheesenie aff 


Cc } ’ ° . 
Chat flagiti lr ter, t ( line of | , ‘ | 
country, held a secret c dence w the V . f A ‘ { en al 

} het \ nro ‘ whiel 
goths, to betray t p \ wh 
his industry was contin ly exercised in the ot] 
ery of new taxes « obsolete offences: and | . ‘ “ ' 
travagant vices W i have | nired t 
had not excited { d abhorrence. t p Phe cle 
D 4 _ we yey { ‘ 
tr reacn Str but é }? 
R ver . b the f R , ‘ ’ : 

A.D, 471 

Dar [ \ | 


descended to aecep i f | | 

reion which An ni I 1 Pp t t ‘ 
was s cl 1¢ f l ( 

mer, appr nsi | I ; ’ i I 

from Rome and fixed his r enc t M : - \ 

Vantageous Ssituat 1, Cit to Invite, or > t iV) 

warlike tribes that were s¢ betw t \ | () \ 

the Danube.* italy was id VY dlvide t ! ; t v- 
independent and hostile ki loms: and the 1 f il . 
Liguria, who trembled at the near approach of a civil ma P \ re 


war, fell prostrate at the feet of t patrician, 1 f \ ‘ rest | G 
jured him to spare their unhappy country 2 





own part,”’ replied Ricimer, ina tone of ins { - | rath ; | 
eration, ** I am still inclined to embrace 1 f p \ 
of the Galatian ; but w wi l 1 take t 
his anger, or to mitigate the pride wh i rise { ‘ i 
in Pp ? rtl ni to l t _ ' 
him, that i piphani s, t iop of Pavia, 1 t the they had ‘ 
. ‘ 
h Senatu ns n 7 a n 1 N ) i 
law allowe ynly ten days 
remaining twenty wer dded j f rhe t 1 ‘ t ‘ 
Catilina seculi nostr Sidoniu iil. epist. I. p v.¢ t 4 
13. p. 143.: 1. vii, epist. 7 ~ ‘ 
laude the punishme t. of Se t er ne w 
of a virtuous citizen, perhag wi the resentment otf a pe t . Val | . ‘| j ! 
enemy 
k Ricimer, under the re of Ant . dete ‘ ! 
tle Beorgor, k ,of the Alani Jor 15. n. ¢ | 
ter had married the kir the Burg 2 1 ls ; 
er ( 
intimate connexi ww ithe Ss V ( esta ; , 
and Noricum. ce { 
| Galatam concitatum. Sirmond i yes toE ] 3 r ¢ v6 , { . ( 
this el mto Anthern ' 
born in the pr ce of ¢ “ ‘ 
cians, were suppos yu they of a 9 1 
peo l 
m Epiphanius w t \ rs hishon of P a A. D ' ! 
497 : see Tillemont, Mem. F es, tom. xvi. p. TRR His nut trate ne 
actions would have been unknown to posterity, if En lius, ¢ Priseus I p. 74.1 ! \ 
his successors, had not writt« e life Sirmond. Onera. ton 6.1 \ 
1647 692.) in which he represents him as one of the greatest cha t if Ma i . f i { A.D 


racters of the age wis bestowed as a ! ! Caf 
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mpor-|sius, transplanted from Spain to Constantinople, was 








is, perhaps of his wife; rashly | propagated in the female line as far as the eighth gen- 
rers ‘ imities of a eivil | eration.* 
cret « ivance of the emperor Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was Julius Nepos 
| e, which was bestowed, | abandone d to lawless barbarians," the ine 
ip s will of a barbarian. | election of a new colleague was serious- the west 
t < icle (for Genseric was|ly agitated in the council of Leo. The A- D- 
e} Ravenna or the port of |empress Verina, studious to promote the greatness of 
y | er | to the eamp of Ri-| her own family, had married one of her nieces to Juli- 
received the s reign of t Nepos, who sueceeded his uncle Marcellinus in the 
vereignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than 
pat vi had « nded h the tithe which he was persuaded to accept, of empe- 
rom e Anio e Milvian ror of the west. But the measures of the Byzantine 
ly possi 1 two qi rs court were so languid and irresolute, that many months 
t Vatie e Janicult elapsed after the death of Anthemius, and even of Olyb- 
" Tiber from 3, before their destined successor could show him- 
1 it m tured, that | self, with a respectable force, to his Italian subjects. 
n | During that interval, Glycerius, an obseure soldier, was 
{ 1s of ion. But|invested with the purple by his patron Gundobald ; 
Ll peo \ hered but the Burgundian prince was unable, or unwilling, 
$ i the more effectual to support his nomination by a civil war: the pursuits 
iv « n long his | of domestic ambition recalled him beyond the Alps,* 
f ree lhis client was permitted to exchange the Roman 
t . I for the bishopric of Salona. After extinguish- 
At h fu- | ing 1 a competitor, the emperor Nepos was ac- 
i St. Ar k dged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the 
ith ¢ provi ils of Gaul: his moral virtues, and military 
( . . talents, were loudly celebrated ; and those who derived 
ny private benefit m his government, announced, in 
of 1 ! yhetie strain rest yn of the public fi licity.? 
-| The | if s hopes had been entertained) were 
f f cont | within the term of asinole year; and the 


iich ceded Auverone to the Visi- 


ye is, Is the ily event of his short and inglorious 
h 1. The most faithful subjects of Gaul were sacri- 
ed I y th It il i ¢ npe ror, to the h ype of dome sic 

ity ;* but his repose was soon invaded by a furi- 


barian confederates, who, under 

Orestes, their general, were in full 

tavenna. Nepos trembled at 
‘ ‘ ! ‘ . | : < § 

vent, roach; and, instead of placing a just confidence 

the strength of R 


venna, he hastily escaped to his 











t his Dalmatian principalit 
( Ss, a re { S Malmatian principality, on the 
! - pposite st of t! Hadriatic. By this shameful ab- 
I ic | tracted his life about five years, in a 
{ very ambi s state, between an emperor and an ex- 
{ till he was assassinated at Salona by the ungrateful 
t -|G i who was translated, perhaps as the reward 
y ¢ c , to t] rchbishoprie of Milan. 
| e 5 Ihe nations, who had asserted theirin- The pat 
t lence after the death of Attila, were Orestes, 
' 1} . . A. D. 475. 
ne | ¢ ned, by the right of possession or 
( UO death | ¢ st, in the boundless countries to the north of the 
f vio-| D be; or inthe Roman provinces between the river 
the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted 
f his mar ein the army of confederates, who formed the defence 
The - ithe t f Italy;® and in this promiscuous mul- 
= Duea I Byzantin. p. 74, 75. Areobindus, who ap 
ver the niece of the emperor Justinian, was the 
} ‘ ‘ {the elder 1 \dosius 
r olu the western empire are faintly marked 
| ) ornandes, (c. 45, p. 679.: the Chronicle of 
i M ents of : inonymous writer, published 
Va end of Ammianus, (p. 716, 717.) If Photius had 
t en so wretchedly , we should derive much information 
m t temporary histories of Malchus and Candidus. See 
\ 79179 
x See Greg ruron. | i. c. 28. in tom. ii. p. 175. Dubos Hist. Cri 
t By the murder or death of his two brothers, 
j ( 1 € possessio the kingdom of Burgun- 
i { I n s ry their discord 
l n Julius Ne 8 nis r summus Augustus ac moribus. Sido 
i : lv. f . 146 1s ad given to Ecdicius the title of 
‘ ( 1 Anthenr id ymised, decessoris Anthemii fi 
i A.D \ solvit. See l. viii. ep. 7. p. 224 
I 1 I inius was sent ambassador from Nepos to the Visigoths 
é ’ t scer fi Imperit Italic Ennodius 
M is K p ( 669 His ithetic discourse concea 
ed the disgraceful se t, which soon excited the just and bitter 
wW R ymplaints of t slop ermort 
tr l'a a M s,apud I p. 172. Ennod. Epigram, |}. xxxii. in Sir 
' ire ' Oper, tom. i. p. 1879 Some ibt may however be raised on 
i ‘ of the emperor and the ar shop 
ges may) voly wit producing a Our know!led of these mercenaries, who subverted the west- 
tern en is derived from Procopius, (de Bell. Gothico, |, i. ¢. i 
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the Turcilingi, and the Rugians, appeal to have predo- tion of Orestes. Hlis hbrothe 





minated. The example of these warriors was imi- action near Ravenna; and the 
tated by Orestes, the son of Tatullus, and the father who eould no longer con 
of the last Roman emperor of the west. Orestes, who duced to implore the clemen 
has been already mentioned in this history, had neve ‘That successful barbarian w 
deserted his country. His birth and fortunes rendered of Edecon: wil in some 
him one of the most illustrious subjects of Panno-. trar lions, p u y « 
nia. When that province was ceded to the Huns, he | preceding chapter, had 
entered into the service of Attila, his lawful sovereign, | himself. The honour of 
obtained the office of his secretary, and was repeat y exel t n sus] i > ame 
sent ambassador to Const ntinople, to represent the | ¢ ( cainst the ‘ 
person, and signify the commands, of the in perious p guilt w eX 
monarch. ‘The death of that conqueror restored him I Ss rank was emune 
to his freedom; and Orestes might hor rably refuse joved the tay { Att s 
either to follow the sons of Attila into the S« Vthian | eommand, whe f rm the 
desert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped | « sisted In ribe of Seyrni, | 
the dominion of Pannonia. He preferred t servic | rs - In the revolt. 
of the Italian princes, the successors of Valentini : hered to the Huns; and, m 
and, as he possessed the qualifications of courage, i afterw . the name of Ede 
dustry, and ¢ Xperience, he advanced with 1 pid steps | tioned, in their une al « ‘ 
in the military profession, till he was elevated, by the | whic! terminated. ofter tv 
favour of Nepos himself, to the dicnities ot \ ian, | defeat dispe n of ‘ 
and master-general of the troops. The 1 hac eader, W ‘ t survive 
been leng accustomed to reverence th chal le adit 7 Oh 
authority of Orestes, who affected their manners, con- y, al to u they 
versed with them in their own language, and was \ . the fait { vers 
mately connected with their nat chiettains, 5 A 
long habits of familiarity and friendship. At his s - ; the nat 
citation they rose in ms agwainst the obscure Greek, | t ew ‘ 
who presume d to claim their obedience; and when | Ox ‘ ied aw 
Orestes, from some secret motive, declined the | ple, | Norieum, wv 
His son Augus- they consented with the same fac y, to | desperate { 
tulus, the last acknowledge his son Augustulus, as the | choice, he pi y visited 1 
emperor of the 1 > . 
net emperor of the west. By the abdication | popular s t of the country. 
A.D 476. of Nepos, Orestes had now attained the | a d ble ’ The lowne 
summit of his ambitious hopes; but he soon dise -| admit the tv stature of O 
ed, before the end of the first year, that the less f | stoop; but in that humble attit 
perjury and ingratitade, which a rebel must inculcate, | e¢ the sympt ; of his 1 
will be retorted against himself; and thatthe pr i= | dre r him in ¢ etic 
ous sovereign ot Italy was only permitt { ( » | ** von esign: | ceed 1 | 
whether he would be the slave, or the victim, of his | away this e rment of 
barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous lianes f iy he te to the 
these strangers had oppressed and insulted the | re- | harb , whose dari 
mains of Roman freedom and dignity. At ea revo- | the predict , Was admitted 
lution, their pay and privileges were augmented; but west ‘ . on 
their insolence increased in a still more extras 1 t ' . HH 
degree; they envied the fortune of the bre i 3] “ improve 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious a s had of ] u“\ 
acquired an independent and _perpet ce3 le he ey t iO 
and they insisted their peremptory ¢ ( 
a third part of th s of Italy sl M 
diately divided among them. Orestes, w it he abst ed. his w 
which, In another situation, might e entit t t e | ‘ 7 ‘ 
esteem, chose rather to encount the rage f CES, 1 cts. by 


armed multitude, than to subscribe the in of an had forme 
nocent people. He rejected the audacious demand; might ins 


and his refusal w as tavoi i 1 the ambit gi iy 
acer; a bold barbarian, who assured his f we . : ‘ pe 
that, if they dared to associate und is comn 1, they MN ' ed to ey, 
might soon ext ri the justice w ent | rt tit f mu 
to their dutiful petitions. Fros ; 4 camps 
gwarriso of Italy, the contfede tes, act ted by tl 

me resentment and the same hopes, impati See I i 
flocked to the standard of this popu lea rs | : , 
unfortunate patrician, OV rwhelmed by th 

’ ) t ; f ’ 
hastily retre ited to the strone cit of Pavia, t epis- , “ 
c pal seat of the holy E pij lanite Pavia im- . é la 
mediately besieged, the fortifications were stormed, the vas \ 
. . ont ‘ G 
town was pillaged; and although the bishop might ras - : 
labour, with much zeal and some success, to save the m 4 ' ' , ‘ 
property f the church, and the chastity of female eap- ' 
\ 

208 The popular opir t ecent is re 
Odoacer in the false ght ind a a 
Italy with an army of foreigners, ! tive subj te nurse Ita if 

ec Orestes, qui eo tempore qu o Attila ad | ‘ f “ me ‘ t 
junxit, et ejus tarius fact rat Anonym, Vales. p. H 
is mistaken in the date rut m re t 
secreiary Of Attila was tle futher of Augustulus eg ( 





titnde, the names of the Heruli, the Seyrri, the Alani, | tives, the tumult could only be app 
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first was corrupte d into Momyllus, by the Greeks, and 

















f But O er had resolved to abolish | the second has been changed by the Latins into’ the 
= rye es e 
it sive office ; 1 such is the | contemptible diminutive Augustulus. The life of this 
we 1 that it required som ld-| inoffensive youth was spared by the generous clemen- 
he extreme facility of | cy of Odoacer; who dismissed him, with his whole 
t Ar was family, m the imperial palace, fixed his annual al- 
ace ; sionifi- wance at six thousand pieces of gold, and assigned 
é : that assembly he castle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the place of 
{ toa R rine still af- exile or retirement. As soon as the Romans 
fect f ns of 1 con- | breathed from the toils of the Punic war, they were at- 
\ lr ‘ vy th ted by the beauties 1 the pleasures of Campa- 
7 ( nia; and the ecountry-house of the elder Scipio at Li- 
I tely been rest ternum exhibited a lasting model of their rustic sim- 
eb I 1 vlicity.". The delicious shores of the bay of Naples 
le y it v. or even t were crowded with villas; and Sylla applauded the 
successi Italy; | masterly skill of his rival, who had seated himself on 
{ ! st 5 m h lofty promontory of Misenum, that commands, on 
t e time. | every side, the sea and land, as far as the boundaries of 
I vn , and in the horizon. The villa of Marius was purchased, 
é that t ( of 1a few years, by Lucullus, and the price had in- 
I s ! f ed from Rome to Con- | creased from two thousand five hundred, to more than 
sely ce t r f | fi ore thousand, pounds sterling.” It was adorned 
or esti t \ e- | bv the vroprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic 
u “ en vs to t t es nd the houses and gardens of Lucullius 
world. J ) s(t eneat that 1 vithout | a distinguished rank in the list of imperial 
‘ “iV 0 vy | palaces When the Vandals became formidable to 
iQ \ hatthe | the sea-coast, the Luecullan villa, on the pre montory of 
V t i M di y assumed the strength and appel- 
It Tl fa strong castle, the obscure retreat of the Jast 
{ vere i ( } ‘ of the west About twenty years after that 
i d evolution, it was converted into a church and 
\ di f Z m ry to receive the bones of St. Severinus. They 
f 1 it of the se yr sed amidst the broken trophies of Cim- 
\ N the ¢ ‘ Armenian victories, till the beginning of the 
ve fItalv. “The tenth century; when the fortifications, which might 
V ae ( id ior a dange us shelter to the Saracens, were de- 
‘ Is i id nolished by 1 pec pie ot Naples." 
i SOV t But the Od cer was the first barbarian who Decav of t 
| Z ( of his | relg in Italy, over a people who “vmaa spirit 
i I \ ed by the had « asserted their just superiority above the rest 
ti ' 3 erected t is , ind. "The disgrace of the Romans stili ex- 
b ' | f Rome; he in- cites our respectful compassion, and we fondly sym- 
$. corre ‘ ‘ ise with the imaginary grief and indignation of 
ie 2) I ‘ fully a ted the } enerate posterity. But the calamities of Italy 
‘ ( ‘ { throne h co ly subdued the proud consciousness of 
“ unW if to treedom id glory. Inthe age of Roman rtue, the 
rv were subject to the arms, and the citizens 
\ In ( i 5 itv vears since to the laws, of the re} ublie ; till those laws we re 
7% nian, ul empe- subverted by civil discord, and both the city and the 
| ely disappeared ; and es became the servile property of a tyrant. 
() y by ''l is of the constitation, which alleviated or dis- 
( { ! rf ise ! t slavery, we bolished by time 
Vi T { \ { eX. 
{ wre . l n Ravennam depos Augustt m de regno 
it ¢ sangul ' ‘ ‘ i er 
I te wer cn 1 so misi n intra 
oY f n tibus suis lihere vivere Anonym. Vales. p 
‘ ii p \ J $s says it Gxt Lucullano Campatr stel 
i \ | V ~ ! 1) impat ' rs Pra I st Yxxvi The 
kn wr t A 3 fa 1 ‘ sud t ive cle 1 uxu is relative: and 
" : w ‘ inners olished by study and 
1’ ! CiTy i i i f vice by s ruder contem 
‘ NXIN 1) 
= ing) i di ae is fia castrame 
‘ ) eC £ 
: ‘ ‘ : st. Natur. xv I is, Who makes its shady 
I \ but 1c Of an insipid fable 1. 5.) has thus de 
‘ quam petens Nea m, 
. ne im ve sset 8 " 
Q summo posita Lueculli m u 
‘I \ s I I it Siculum et prospicit Tuscum mar 
‘ . ‘ } yri rnd a half to two ‘wndred d iif myr 
Yeteven in t possession of Ma s, it Was a 
‘ & The Romans deride in ence they 
ew xt vitv. See Plutarch, in Mario, tom. p. 524 
A.D iF I er v llas of equ i,t! i variot mag cence, 
n ‘ usculum, & He boasted that ! ch 8 
‘ ks r é Ph rch, in Luecull. t ! ) 
\i 
! Sev lin No um, A. D. 482. Six year ifferwards, his 
. . eratte mira 1s it ssed, was transported by his 
1 j Pris I . 5 Italy The de ne N Olitan lady invited the 
A) oni ! ¢ uct »v f Augustulus, who was 
We ubly e. See Ba ws (Ar Fecles. A. D. 486, No 50, 
I \ I ont Me Ecotes. t xvi. p. 178—18 from the 
th { iw i The i ve of the last migration of 
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and violence; the Italians alternately lamented the pre- Notw 


sence or the absence of the sovereious, whom they de-| cess of Od ’ 


tested or di Spise 1; and the succession of five centu-' t s pr ct 
ries inflicted the various evils of military licence, ca-! Sines 
pricious despotism, and elaborate oppression. Du-| been f italy 
ring the same period, the barbarians had emerged from | plaint, that 1 
obscurity and contempt, and the warriors of Germany | the acci of 


and Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as the | sion and de 
servants, the allies, and at leneth the masters, of the | of Eeypt and Af 


Romans, whom they insulted or protected. ‘The ha-| the ini nas tatin 5 
tred of the people was suppressed by fear; they -} of subsistence: 
spected the spirit and splendour of the martial chief trie ble 
who were invested with th honours of the empire; ) St. Ambros 
and the fate of Rome had long depended on the ‘ | triet. whi Lael 
of those formidable strangers. ‘The stern Ricimer, |i cit i B 
who trampled on the ruins Italy, had exercised the | tia. G 
power, without assuming the title, of ak . 1 the hye Mw 
patient Romans were insensibly prepared to yle |] 

edge the royalty of Ox icer and his | i pee | CMe 

sors. ul > we 
Character a The ki g of Italy was not unworthy ) 

reign of Odoacer, Of the high station to which his | the 
4. D. 476 ( a d fortune had exalt d : s . 

vace manners were p he rw thre ial f « _ ‘ 
tion; and he respected, th: 1a conque 
barian, the institutions, and even the prejt es, 

subjects. After an interval of seven years, O i \ 
restored the ec nsulship { the west. For himself, oo 
modestly, or proudly, declined | W was f 

still accept i by the emper of the ¢ t: tt - i 

rule chair was success ly filled by eleven f ft t 

most illustrious senators ;° 1 the list i 

the respectable name of Basi :, wi virt . \ 
ed the friend hip a g tel ‘ ft * 

h s client.' Th laws of 1} em were trietly ‘ 
enforced, and cl ln f Italy 

exercis lbyt t I l ' *t ( t . 

é ers. O er « re R 
trates the od and ‘ { 
pubil evenue $ but } ‘ ( I ‘ 
of s rte Ly r I 

f the barbarians, he had ber t Ari 
heresy; but ! ever t m 
characters; and thes c { t! cat j 
te lerati which they ¢ \ l Tl | 
required the interposition ot et Bb 
the choice of a Roman 1 t deere 
strained the clergy from nating their ,v 
ultimately signed for the benefit ' 
devoti s 1 have tax . ° 
dations of t ( - I \ 

. f ite ¢ 7 t . " 
irms oO} | ; i i 
by the barbarians of G i SG — 
long insulted the f e of 'T ( 
passed the Hadriatic, to chas t ; 
em pe , Nep S, if t 

fD tia. He passed t \ 
mains of Noricum f i Fava, or Feletl f 
Rugians. who he I ( ‘ 1) ( ( 
ry ] 

] king was ( \ 
oner: a nume S < ony { « i . 
transplanted into Italy: and Rome, after a loi eri 
f defeat and disgrace, might claim the triur he 
barbarian master. 
s The consular Fasti may found inP 
suls named by Or sive 
t ave heen ack ‘ t ‘ rné 
onius A ’ 

ed the two leading s of his time. (A. D ' 

enus 1Cecina Bas lo mer t 

the latter the solid, virtues of | 1] 

unior, | y his son, w t 5 ! ‘ 
Epip 18 intercede t pe P \ 

first granted an Induigence ve years ! A iH 

them from the oppress of Pe us, the 

dius, in Vit. St. Epiphan. in Sirmond, Oper. t p. If (ad | 

x Sce Raronius, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 4 ) f [ I 
years afterwards, the irregular proceedit I : I t 
demned by pope Symma is ina Roman nod t } 

y The wars of Odoacer are nceisely nu t ‘ | I of 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Origin, j ress, and effects of the monastic life.-— Conve ~ 


» of the l hurians to christianity and Arianism.—Per- 


{ frica.— Extinction of Arian- 


wiital 


th hicenh 
roe 


we 


nexion of civil and ecclesiasti- 





cal affairs, iS compelled, and encouraged, me to re- 
late the progress, the persecutions, the establishment, 
the divisions, the final triumph, adual cor- 


and the ; 





rupti 1, Of christianity I have purposely delayed the 
consideration of two religious events, interesting in the 
study i human nat e, imp rtant in the decline 
d fall of the Ron empire I. The institution of 
the mon life :3 ll. The « 11 ion f tl 
northe 1D ] 3 
l. Prosp t ind peace | troduced the 
g ! rhe | f ind lmnpe! ect 
tic i igion satisfied the con- 
science of nu ‘ - prince or magistrate, 
the soldier « ier nt, recone | their fervent zeal, 
ind Lin} ith, with the exercise of their profes- 
Sl ; { of t! r int st, dl the indulgwence 
ot t p : ( et who obeyed and 
LDUSE l 1 | ( tine pe were inspired 
by the sav enthusiasm, which represents man as a 
‘ inal, iG is tyrat Chey seriously re- 
need t . 1 the t of the ‘age; 
red the 1 of wine, of fles ind of marriage ; 
chastise the body l I I¢ $, and ¢ - 
brace f sé t pri of eternal happi- 
! In rn of ( l th iscetics fled 
i i ade i Ww Or to perpett il sol- 
t \ Lal i t christians 
t \ or the property, 
a . al lar com- 
i Xx. i disposition 
the! i] 7 / nd Anacho- 
‘ ( i é in a natural or 
‘ ] \ cquired the respect of 
\ 1 the loudest . 
Divine Paiwosorny 
\ id i ( I son, 
‘ ft G The 
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fy he P * 
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\ ] s I nly t] 
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{ i ( philosophy 
j pure i et mode 
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» tie gd they res f t al 
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contemplative life, which had been instituted by the 
Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt. ‘The philosophic 
eye of Pliny had surveyed with astonishment a soli- 
tary people, who dwelt among the palm-trees near the 
Dead sea; who subsisted without money, who were 
propagated without women, and who derived from the 
disgust and repentance of mankind, a perpetual supply 
of voluntary associates.' 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of supersti- 4 ,tony and the 
tion, afforded the first example of the monks of Egypt, 
Antony,® an illiterate? - D. 305. 
youth cf the lower parts of Thebais, distributed his 
patrimony, deserted his family and native home, and 
executed his monastic penance with original and in- 
After a long and painful noviciate, 
imong the tombs, and in a ruined tower, he boldly ad- 
vanced into the desert three days’ journey to the east- 
ward of the Nile; discovered a lonely spot, which pos- 
sessed the advantages of shade and water, and fixed 
his last residence on mount Colzim, near the Red sea; 
where an ancient monastery still preserves the name 
and memory of the saint’ ‘The curious devotion of 
the christians pursued him to the desert ;* and when 
he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in the face of 
mankind, he supported his fame with discretion and 
dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Athanasius, 
whose doctrine he approved; and the Egyptian peas- 
ant respectively declined a respectful invitation from 
the emperor Constantine. The venera- 
ble patriarch (for Antony attained the 
age of one hundred and five years) beheld the numer- 
us progeny which had been formed by his example 
The prolific colonies of monks mul- 
tiplied with r ipid increase on the sands of Libya, upon 
the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. To 
the south of Alexandria, the mountain, and adjacent 
desert, of Nitria, were peopled by five thousand ana- 
chorets; and the traveller may still investigate the 
ruins of fifty monasteries, which were planted in that 
barren soil by the disciples of Antony.' In the Upper 
Thebais, the vacant island of Tabenne ™ was occupied 
by Pachomius and fourteen hundred of his brethren. 
7 abbot successively founded nine monaste- 
of and the festival of 


per 


monastic life. 


trepid fanaticism. 


y 


A. D. 251—356. 


and his lessons. 


ries of men, and one women; 
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Easter sometitnes collected fifty thousand us!|chorets. for the place of their v tarv exile. A 
persons, who followed his angelre ru i disc ine.’ \ 1. # etual intercourse \ : d 
The stately and populous city of Oxyrinchus, the seat nected the provinces of the Roman world; and | 
of christian orthodoxy, had d yoted the temples, the life of Hilarion displays the facility with 


Which an 





and even the ramparts, to pious and iadigent h t of Palestine might traverse Egypt, 
; and the ho n Lin ¢ varl Vv. ( to Epi { ly 
$s, con t 1 fem ind jin the i f Cypr ‘I | nm < tiar 
twenty thousand mals of the m istic pros : . r 1 tl ( ; 1 t i 5 f R 7 | 
The Egyptians, who gloried in this marvel] - .wW ited J lem, eagerly copied, in the 
lution, were dis; 1 to | , and to believe, 1 the m ( the faithful model 
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or dignity on the monastic profession. The indignant| by reason or passion, were at liberty to resume the 
ier bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an only son; “| character of men and citizens ; and even the spouses 
us maid was betrayed by vanity to violate| of Christ might accept the legal embraces of an 


rth- 
ie laws of nature 


; and the matron aspired to ima-|ly lover.'' The examples of scandal, and the progress 

iry pe rfection, by renouncing the virtues of domese| of superstition, sugge sted the pre priety of more for- 
tic life. Paula yielded to the persuasive eloquence | cible restraints. After a sufficient trial, the fidelity of 
of Jerom;' and the profane title of mother-in-law of | the novice 





by a solemn and perpetual 
> engagement was ratified by 





\ it t her ¢ y E ustochium By the ad- lay and state. A guilty fugitive 
. lt e company, of her spiritual guide vas pt and restored to his perpetual 
Paul h ed R ..4 i it - retired |} the interposition of the magistrate op- 








11 | pressed the freedom and merit, which had alleviated, 


. i ms a n degree, t abject Siavery of the monastic 
penance, ‘ ent and conspicuous ion in tl iscipline. I ictions of a monk, his words, and 
eat ic nureh. Such rare } lliust is pe tents ;even i tn its, ere determined by an inflexible 
W c ; the olory and example of the rule,” or a capricious superior: the slightest offences 
n i ve DY ‘ | i \ rrected DY disgrace or onnnement, extra rdi- 

( ‘ul ind % ct plebelans,” wv » cralned in the « is- ry fasts or bloody fl crellation; ind disobedience, 

ter much more th they had s i l 1 th delay, were ranked in the catalegue of 
P nt lay { inies, O t escape f 1| the most heinous sins. A blind submission to the 
poverty and cont ‘ safe and ible pro- n is of the abbot, however absurd, or even 

' ' ’ 

fe wh la were i I i, t yi! eem, Was the ruling princi; 9 
bi se. vt et re t virt f Keyptian monks; and their 
laxat fd oe ubjects of Rome, w tience was frequently exercised by the most extra- 
pe df \\ e I respo! le for in- | Vagant triais. They were directed to remove an enor- 
‘ ila ‘ t n t [ -'m cl : ssiduot water a barren staff, that 
I ) ‘ ent : t pr ini- | W | ted 1 tl cround, till, at the end of three 
I p f a mo tic, to! yt , it should vegetate and blossom like a tree ; to 

t ers of a a i pro-| W into a fiery furnace; or to cast thelr intant int 
\ s of » | | nd sev | saints, or madmen, hav 
! Vl é 1 lmm Linn ry, by their t ante 
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adopt the coarse and convenient dress of the countries | of sea 
which they may inhabit... The monastic habits of the imed : 


ancients varied with the climate, and their mode of | sick 


life; and they assumed, with the same indifference, the less 


the sheep-skin of the Egyptian peasants, or the cloak | tinct 

of the Grecian philosophers. They allowed the 

selves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a chi ry f 
f } t } 


and domestic manufacture; but in the west, they re- ( 
jected such an expensive article of foreign luxury.' tl B 
It was the practice of the monks either to cut or shave pint of 


their hair; they wrapped their heads in a cow], to es- | tl i 








capt the sicht of profane objects ; their legs 1 feet | rit 

were naked, except in the extreme cold of winter; 

their slow and feeble st pS were supported by a R 

staff. The aspe ct of a enuine ana ret W hor 

and disgusting: every sensation that is offensive t ‘| 

man, was thought acceptable to God ; 1 the { 

rule of Tabe nne condemned the salut ry cust 

bathing the limbs in water, and of an ing them 

oil." The austere monks slept on the ground, 

hard mat, or a rouch blanket; and the same 1 

palm-leaves served them as it in the day, 

pillow in the night. ‘Their original « we 

narrow huts, built of the slightest n 

formed, by the regular distribution of the street 

laror and p pul us village, enclosing, w 

mon wall, a church, i hospit I | 

some necessary offices, a garden, and a founta 

servoir of fresh water. Thirty or forty bri ( 

posed a family of separate d ( | diet; 

great monasteries of Egypt « sisted of thirty f 

families. , t 
Their diet Pleasure ind guilt are syr y [ 

terms in the inguace ae m KSsig 

and the y had discovers 1, by exper! S. § a l 

fasts and abstemious diet, the effec l 

servatives against t impure desires of t G 

The rules of abstinence, w h they ! 

tised, were not uniform r perpetual =: the 

tival of the Pentecost was balanced by t xt - 

nary mortification of Lent; the fers 

teries was insensibly relaxed ; 1 the 

tite of the Gauls could not i t | 

perate virtue of the Egypt 3” The \ 

tony and Pachomius were sati d wit 

pittance,” of twely nees of bread t 

which they divided into two frucal repasts, of ‘ 

ternoon, and of the eve o It w ‘ 

and almost a duty, to ab from } ; 


bles which were provided for the refectory ; 
traordinary bounty of the abbot sometin 

them with the of che f uit. 
small dried fish of the Nile." A more 


s Regul. Benedict. No, 55 








See the Rule of Ferreolus g ) Ufez. (No. 31 ( 
part ii. p. 126.) and of Isidore, bisho { Seville, (No 
» Some partial indulge s were if 
*'Totum autem corpus ne »unguet nis usa rn i 
bitur aqua nudo corpore, Auguor perspicuus sit 
chom. Xcli, parti. p. 72 
zx St. Jerom, in strong but indis ‘ 
important use of fasting 1 abst ‘ N od D ym Ar 
tatis Creator et Don 8, intestinoru i rugitu 
ventris, pull i¢ lore d 
tuta esse non pe O n 137 1 | 
twelfth and twenty -se i¢ itio f ¢ sia f \ ( 
de Ills nibus fur 
y Eda isinG is gula eat ( 1 t 
421 Cassian fairly owns, that t erfect 
not be imitated in Gaul,ona yrnnt t v it 
qualitas nostre tragiiitatis Ins A \ \ 
rules, that of Columbanus is the most ister ¢ i 
amidst the poverty of Ireland, as r 1 pe ns 
the abstemious virtue of Egypt rhe rule of Is f Sey M 
the mildest; on holydays lhe vs the u ] 
z “ Those who drink only w 
ought at least to have a pound and a 
bread every day.” State of Pr s, p.40, by Mr. 
a See Cassian. ( at. |. ii. 19, 20,21, The s ves, ¢ . 
of six ounces each, had obtained the naine of Pa R 
Onomasticon, p. 1045, Pachomius, howev | su ( 
some latitude in the quantity of t food t ' let ‘ 
in proportion as they ate Paliad. in Hist, Lau ( is 
Vit. Patrum, |, v p, 736, 737 M 
b See the banquet to which Cassian (Collation. viii. 1.) 1 ! 


ed by Serenus, an Egyptian abbo 


was 
flesh 
w! 
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and Paula contracted an immense debt, for the relief | tude: but education had not prepared and qualified for 
f their fav te monks; who kindly imparted the | any liberal studies the mechanics and peasants, who 


merits of their prayers and penance to a rich and libe-| filled the monastic communities. They might work: 
ral sinner.” Time cont y increased, and accidents | but the vanity of spiritual perfection was tempted to 
could seldom diminish, the ¢ tes of the popular mon- | disdain the exercise of manual Jabour; and the indus- 
asteries, which 1 ov the adjacent country and | try must be faint and languid, which is not excited by 
citie ind, int ‘ent it I nstitution, tl the sense f perso il interest. 


infidel Zosi icl y observed, that, for th According to their faith and zeal, they Their dewetion 

















I { ch ian monks had 1 a} mightemploy the day, which they passed = 8" vistons 
great | ot to a stat f bewwary. As long !|in their cells, either in vocal or mental prayer: they 
they 1 lt rig f , they approv-| assembled in the evening, and they were awakened in 
ed t ; ( ef fait nevolent| the night, for the public worship ef the monastery. 
stew ft whieh was ted to their! T se moment was determined by the stars, 
Care. b thel ew ( pte DY sper | \V T seldom clouded in the serene sky of Egypt; 
itv: t , the ] f wealth, and tic horn, or trumpet, the signal of devotion, 
st i \ ( the x r ¢ ) ‘ Their pu e | twice terrupte d the vast silence of the desert.° Even 
luxury might the e of reli-!| sl , the st refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously 
rl \ i t = ectine d -' TI ed: the v ‘ant hours f the monk heavily rolled 
| { But « , without business or pleasure; and, before the 
| 
e licent fic] of each day, | had re peate ily aceused the tedi- 
t ( . , t ; progress of tI sun.P In this comfortless state, 
l pi 1 and tormented her wretched 
§ a) ; they ai 7 se which they had sought in the 
ced. lt . ; st ed by tardy repentance, profane 
’ \ ; and while they considered 
| | | np 5 n p ird n les n,. the y per- 
; d re edg f a flaming and bottom- 
; , From t | nful stri roles f disease and 
these unn py victims were sometimes re- 
I") , é madness or death; and in the sixth century, 
: . 1 hospital w founded at Jerusalem for a small por- 
the | t of t istere penitents, who were deprived of 
| 
t ; t , of , active, | the es.’ Their visions, before they attained this 
\\ ext | acknowledged term of frenzy, have afford- 
ed amy materials of rnatural history. It was 
( c \ i fit r firm persuasion, that the air, which they breathed, 
‘ { , : : ‘ ) 1 with sible enemies; with Innumera- 
condemned 1 . ter , who watched every occasion, and assum- 
they { a + ‘ é ery f , to terrify, and above all to tempt, their 
prot { 5 t vy enter- led virtue. The imagination, and even the 
tal t t t; t t ( : , were d \ by the illusions of distempered 
: a hermit, whose midnight prayer 
atlas 
° vy mv } y oly 
’ ‘ ‘ ; of horror 
S | his wak 
; ‘ ] 
i we t wo clas- Cenobites 
( — 7 ler a Anachorets 
I ; and the Anachorets, 
r |, independent fanaticism.* 
f 2 ' t most ambitious, of the spirit- 
j Si eed the convent. as they had re- 
f vol ‘The fervent n is 
of t t : 1 Syria, were surround 
{ 
. rivers of ther <Ss are copiously 
ss i . ( d f be yf s Institr 
‘ st ture wil i anangel had dik 
Date 
( tre s v x é e, describes the ce or list 
¥ } monk was ex sed, when he 
\s ' ‘ = > egreditur et ingreditur cel 
V sum Jius properantem crebrius intue 
1 suffi s of Stagirius we communicated 
1 St. Chrysostom. See Middl 
g simila s the 
nd the far s | », or Ignatius, the inder 
| J d‘lr Gu scoa, tom 29 cS.) may 
Hist. Eecle tom. vii. p. 46. I have read son 
¢ ‘ \ ! tl ur t recover they} that 
| t ! ks. w »>did not reveal their tempta 
vy of si ide 
w t dé Co'l ns of Cassian, who gravely ex 
WwW 5 t mons we ‘ own ess active and umerous 
’ t St. Antony Rosw le’s copious index to the Vi 
| I t outa \ \ f rual scenes The devils 
a s 
ithe H é € Vv 
' J Rusticum e first I ue 
of ~ Vit. I " 178 
I f \ i viii, p. 712. 758 j ove 
» \ j j ‘ ‘ f ( ons of Cassian. These wri 
Ma re. wie t ma is , life, reveal the abuse 
I ‘ the t 
f of t é sel ti able laws of S er hes i siast. tom. ii. p. 205. 218. rhomassina 
ailence a tificatio Di ine de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 1501, 1502.) gives a good account of 
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distant circle of solitary cells; and the extravagant! miserable existence on the reluct 
penance of the hermits was stimulated by appli elty. This v itary martyrdom must have o 
and emulation. They sunk under the painful weight| destroyed the sensibility both of the mind dt 

of crosses and chains; and their emaciated limbs| body; nor can it be presumed that the fanaties, wh 
were confined by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and | torment themselves, are s eptible of any lively afl 


cumbrance of dress they contempt y cast away: ‘ } ‘ ( { ! | f every we al 


sreaves, of massy and rigid iron. All pertluous en-| tion for the rest of mankind. A cruel unfeeling tem- 


and some savage Saints ol both sexes have er ( trv: | ifls é ‘ 

mired, whose naked bodies were only cover by t { vp friend ; \ 
long hair. They aspired to reduce themselves to t hatred: and their mercil 

rude and miserable state in which the hum brute Liniste { flice of 1 { 
is searcely aistineulshe l above his k at | I} 

and a numerous sect of ana 

from their hum! practic f zing int fie fin re 3 { 
Mesopotamia with t c 1 erd, ‘| \ t nle. &§ ive 
usurped the den of some wild tw they a wtf 1 Gaul | t ( ! roftS 
ed to resemblkk ; they Duried themseivée | some loo . ft ‘ 

my cavern, which art or nature had s ed out of t : que Arabia 


reck ; and the marble quarries of 'Thebais are stil] -| Persi tefully fess hi De | vi 


many years wit it speaking; a | . a 
man I abuse that natne who trived ( try ; . 4 ‘ 
seat, of a peculiar construction, which n ’ twenty- , 

him, in the most inconvenient , tot . ( h 


ne ' ' | 
ency of the seas . 


A. D. 35—451. lif t : : a. 
Stylites * have been imn talimzed bY the iMn- trat . 
vention of an ria 


young Syrian deserted t profession L a ‘ i 





and threw himself into an aust 0 isterv. A 


dangerous situation utiea \ | 
cessively to as ve e dif ‘ f 
Hie som praye ( 
out-stretc! irm i t ( 
most iam! P e \ i 
skeleton fro 1 I i i 
spec , alter ‘ 
i re itions, ‘ ‘ 
act t I'he rov Ss ol I 
short it l t i 
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t least to a subject,| Their fiercer brethren, the formidable 
inventors of useful) Visigoths, universally adopted the reli- gis Borsundi. 
brance and grati-| gion of the Romans, with whom they ans,éec. embrace 

- christianity, 


A. D. 400, &e. 


he Goths, Van- 





ber of Roman provin-| maintained a perpetual intercourse, of 
‘tivity by the Gothic! war, of friendship, or of conquest. In 

t : and victorious march from the Danube to 
christi , and v-| the Atlantie ocean, they converted their allies; they 


‘T e invol-|edueated the rising generation; and the devotion 





laves in the vil- which reigned in the camp of Alaric, or the court of 

ed for the salvation |Thoulouse, might edify, or disgrace, the palaces of 
ich they plante 1, of | Rome and Constanti ple. During the same period, 
propagated ; ristianity was embraced by almost all the barba- 

the | s work w iarls, who established their kingdoms on the rains of 
philas, w ancest the western empire; the Burgundians in Gaul, the 
D from a sm . Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogoths 
Pan ia, and the various bands of mercenaries, 

p and apostle ofthe that raised Odoacer to the throne of Italy. The 
heir love 1 rever- F | nd the Saxons still persevered in the errors 
| indefati- of 1 ism; but the Franks obtained the monarchy 

ny confi- of G their submission to the example of Clovis; 

\ hohe ind the Saxon conquerors ¢ f Britain were reclaimed 

3s 1 1 their savage superstition by the missionaries of 

t tive | R These barbarian proselytes displayed an ar- 

‘Teut , lan- t and suecessful zeal in the propagation of the 

four ks of th. The Merovingian kings, and their successors, 

fier ( ' 1gne and the Othos, extended, by their laws 


Che rude, imper- and viet s, the dominion of the cross. England 
edto prod d the apostle of Germany; and the evangelic 
ight was gradually diffused from the neighbourhood 
| ilas, before he of the I e, to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, 


t ( t Bal = 
; four of \ he The dif t motives which influ- Mot f their 
V =i reas r the passions, of faith. 
Pe } , ( verts. cannot easily be ascertained. 
‘ vas hey were often capricious and accidental ; a dream, 
t 1, the rep rt of a miracle, the ex imple f some 
interest. t ero, the charms of a believing wife, and, 


ns, the pros- above all, the fortunate event of a prayer, or vow, 
ty f At - which, in a moment of danger, they had addressed to 





8 . the God of the christians.' The early prejudices of 
- education we insensibly erased by the habits of fre- 
familiar ‘iety ; the moral precepts of the 
t Woden, w | were protected by the extravagant virtues of 
f e monks; and a spiritual theology was supported by 
“i hip the visible power of relies, and the pomp f religious 
b t, with} worship. But the rational and ingenious mode of pers 
{ i , Which a Saxon bish p™ suggest dtoa popu- 
t te ‘ > Se mt ht . metit c ~ b empl ved by t { mis- 
w! iboured for the conversion of infidels. 
‘ \ Ss the samvacious disputant, ** whate ver 
° { nal of e pleased to assert of the fab us and carnal 
who con-, genea y of their gods and goddesses, who are prop- 
» waters of the Dan- agated from each other. From this principle deduce 
de shephe th imperfect nature, and human infirmities, the as- 
ind tracta to |} ‘ ce they were born, and the probability that they 
t tire toi the | w : At what time, by what means, from what 
“ pn the eldest of the gods or goddesses pro- 
- ed? Do they still continue, or have they ceased 
i thet t rT If they have ¢« is l suman ny rane- 
: 7 sts t et reason of this strange altera- 
if the t ‘ontinue, the number of the gods 
St bet ne infinite; and shall we not risk, by the 
liscreet worship { som imp tent deity, to excite 
( the resentment of his jealous superior? The visible 
( ’ le system of the universe, 
‘ ( . sine 
S ( 
’ s ~ } r es of < } 
i 
i rye ete 
( S ' f Dan $ ; 
( H I s l ) 
\ St. I \ a 4 
{ i I B { x\ ‘ A 
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which may be conceived by the mind, is it er | or, bl 1 freemen ; and it 
eternal ? Tf created, how, or where, coul Line ( well t ty, te j fy, by peacef counsels 
themselves exist before the creation ? li ‘ ,~ how t tot t t ha : | perpet le 
could they assume t empire of an 1 ta res} len i Lat ‘ vy, the Ire ( pilerim- 
pre-existing w 1? | thes y ts 1 tem- esto R J : f wing 
per na moder ion, 1 if \ ( enr 
the truth and be y of t ( 1 re . ers 
endeavour t 
making tl n angry i sl pe eV 
too refined perh { G | 
fortified by 11 y ‘ | 
jar conse i { tem} \ 
had des { | " | 5 ) 
service of chri ty. The Romans \ t 
most powerful and ¢ ed vill 
had re inced the! $ ul, | l t 
ruin of their en . ‘ \ i (y 
the new faith, t di ? | 
the version of t \ G I 

é t j i t 
ot the wes Ss cessive:y re I 
ime edll yr ex ( B { bh 
magne, t ch s of I ht I 
the ex Sive S I y ( 
t lert F \ \ 


' . ‘ 
must ¢ { t ( 
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erfe . 
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Cuap. XXXVI. OF THE 
ing these provocations, the catholics of 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy, enjoyed under 
the re ign of the Ari ins, the free and peace fi | exercise 


General tolera- 
ation 


of their religion. ‘Their haughty masters respected 
the zeal of a nume people, resolved to die at the 
foot of their altars ; l the example of their devout 


constancy was admire ind imitated by the barbarians 


ant 
d 


themselves. ‘The conquerors evaded, however, the 
disgraceful reproach, or confession, of fear, by attri- 
buting their toleration to the liberal motives of reason 
ad hum ily 3; and whi they affected the lar guage, 
they imperceptibly imb ed the spirit, of genuine chris- 
tianity. 
Arian pe The peace of the church was some- 
\ s tim interrupted The catholics wer 
indiscreet, the b irians were impatient; and th 
partial acts of severity or injustice which had been re- 
commended by t Arian cleray, were exaggerated by 
the orthodox writers. The guilt of persecution may 





be imputed Kuric, king of the Visigoths: who sus- 
per led the exercise i ( last ; t of 
epl , funet iS 5 I pr ed t | bish- 
Ag th imp nent, ¢ i con- 
{ B the ¢ | 1 ao Ll ente ise i 
r the mind f wh people, was under- 
G lak y the \ Sa ‘ Genser 
A.D nim i, in ht y youth, had re- 
i f rie I xX communion nd tl apostate 
‘ neither grant, nor expect, a sincere forgiveness. 
at é perated to find, that th Africans, who 
had f vciore himint field, still presumed to dis- 
pute | in synods and churches; and his fero- 
clous n | was capable of fear or of compassion. 
His were oppr ed by intolerant 
law \ ments, The | ruage of 
G ind nidable wledot 
of ( night tify the 1 irable 
inte f hi t : the A were re- 
P wi tre t ex ions, which stained 
the p 1 aomt 3 tyr \ 
id im vere \\ f t ing 38 } f 
H t n r f the But Hunneric, 
1. D ils Ingo | \ » St ed to - 
I iS V es, torme ( ( cs W 
‘ ting tury v had en fatal t I 
t r, ephews fri ind fa 
f his é 1 eve e Arian triarch, who 
vas inl y burnt in the midst of Cartha 
The re war W ed 1 pre pared by a 
Insidious e;p was made the seriot 
important sine f Vandal « rt ind tl 
S ne seast ed death f H - 
I ! rev d th wit t contributing 
the ce é ce, of Ihe } eof At 1 
' S ely the two nephews of Hun- 
eri ( 1 who re 1 
A.D tw 1 by ‘J id, W 
verne ie 1 \ ( The 
1dministrat ( to the 
thodox (, } i ) en lat a . 
evi { ( \ i | : d, if 
( l if eT | t o 
t | fre n of Atl ‘ ‘ . ! 
e de intercepted the | ts of tonite 
I ency. His | ee 1, W 
A. Dd, 4a t rreat t =f ‘ li ‘ 
the Vandal kings, w n he excelled in ty, pr 
ar e, 1 magnanimity of Bi this maona- 
in cha er W de 1 bv his intolerant z 
| dece iciemen Ins ud of thre 1 t - 
es, he emploved t gentle but eff ( S power 
of sed ior Wealth rnity it royal fav r 
uw ‘ i l rey ) t ‘ the eath ics 
Such 5 f 
( l \ Ss ‘ t a | 
l x san 
i { 1A i 
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who had violated the laws, might purchase their par- 
don by the renunciation of their faith; and whenever 
Thrasimund meditated any rigorous measure, he 
patiently waited till the indiscretion of his adver- 
saries furnished him with a specious opportunity. 
Bigotry was his last sentiment in the hour of death ; 
and he exacted from his successor a solemn oath that 
he would never tolerate the sectaries of Athanasius. 
But his successor, Hilderic, the gentle Hilderic, 

son of the savage Hunneric, preferred 4-9. °?3 

the duties of humanity and justice, to the vain obliga- 
tion of 
riously marked by the restoration of peace and uni- 
The throne of that virtuous, though 


an impious oath; and his acce ssion was glo- 


versal freedom. 
feeble monarch, was usurpe d by his Gelimer, 
cousin Gelimer, a zealous Arian: but A- D. 50. 


the Vandal kingdom, before he could enjoy or abuse 
his power, was subverted by the arms of Belisarius ; 
ind the orthodox party retaliated the injuries which 
hey had endured.? 


[he passionate declam ations of thé: &k su whee 
catl es, the sole historians of this per- of the persecu- 
tiow in Africa. 


n, cannot afford any distinct series 

f causes and events, any impartial view of characters 
; but the most remarkable circumstances, 

either credit or notice, may be referred to 
the following heads: I. In the original law, which is 
still extant,y Hunneric expressly declares, and the 


or counsels 


that deserve 


declaration appears to be correct, that he had faithfully 
transcribed the regulations and penalties of the im- 


perial edicts, the heretical congregations, the 


‘lergy, and the people, who dissented from the estab- 
If the rights of conscience had been 
understood, the condemned their 
past conduet, or acquiesced in their actual sufferings. 
But they still to refuse the indulgence 
which they claimed. While they trembled under the 
persecution, they praised the laudable severity 

who burnt or banished great 


against 


ished religion. 


eatholics must have 
pe rsisted 


} ft 
5 i 


f Hunneric himself, 


numbers of Manichwans;? and they rejected, with 
horré the ignominious compromise, that the dis- 
iples of Arius, and of Athanasius, should enjoy a re- 


cal and similar tolerati« 


yn in the territories of the 
Romans and in those of the Vandals. 


Il. The prac- 


tice of a conference, which the catholics had so fre- 
quently used to insult and punish their obstinate anta- 
ts. was retorted against themselves.” At the 

1 of Hunnerie, four hundred and sixty-six 

t x bishops assembled at Carthage ; but when 
thev w 1dmitted into the hall of audience, they 
had t mortification of beholding the Arian Cirila 
exalted on the patriarchal throne. The disputants 
vere separ ted. after the mutual and ordinary re- 
hes of noise and silence, of delay and precipita- 


tion, of military force and of popular clamour. One 
" tvr and one e¢ nfessor were selected among the 


ic bishops ; twenty-eight escaped by flight, and 


‘ sent into 


elohty-eivht by conformity ; forty-six were 





( sica to cut timber for the royal: navy; and three 
| red and two were banished to the different parts 
x { Van ire preserved 
H r f \ r \V sis, ( Pers } 
\ ) ‘ x iby Hur r in the Life of S 
! ‘ ion of Thr nd, 
\ Pa ! lf and intr s k of 
\ Wa yartial Procopius, 7. 196 7 
I I ») dD R t rof Vv r, has stra 
sand ir lapparaty f notes a > 
1694 
- ( H r ses tl f holics to 
HT O H es he r eM itis 
\ ; Ww sed faith y un 
s,int avr ls of R i i. 
l 2), 22 l v batur. In the MSS, 
s word, tl issaz 3 unintelligibl See Ruinart, 
N ed 
\ 2 2, 23 rhe « ry of Carthage called these c 
ind they seew leed, to have n proposed as 
a ‘ ap atholic bishops. 
bS narrative of is conference and the treatment of the 
shops, in Victor, ii. 138 —1 np. 2o—42. and the whole fourth book, p. 
171 rhe third book, p. 42 2. is entirely filled by their apolo- 
ssion of fa 
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of Africa, exposed to the insults of their enemies, and ' persecution previously to reflect, whether they are de- 
care fully deprived of all thi temp ral and spiritual termined to support itin the last extreme. They excite 
comforts of life.¢ he hardships of ten years’ exile the flame which they strive to ext neuish ; and it [ 


must have reduced their numbers; and if they had becomes necessarv to chastise the cont macy, as well 
complied with the law of Thrasimund, which pro- as the crime, of the offender. The fine, which he is 
hibited any episcopal consecrations, the orthodox unable or unwilling to discharge, « Xpos his person 
shurch of Africa must have exp red with the lives of to the severity of t iw; and hi contempt of licht- 
its actual members. ‘They disobeyed; and their dis-| er penalties suggests the use and propriety of capital 
obedience was punished by a second exile .of tw punishment. ‘Tl 1 the 1 { fiction and decla- 
hundred and twe ily bishops into Sardinia; where they mation, we may c¢ rly perceive, that the catholics, 
languishe d fifteen years, till the acc si0n of th more espec! lly under the rn of Hunneric, endured 
gracious Hilderic.4 The twe islands were judici isiy the most crus 1 jonominious treatment.* he spec- 
chosen by the malice of their Arian ty: ints. Seneca table citizens, noble matrons, and nsecrated virgins, 
from his own experience has deplored and exaggerat-| were stripped naked, and raised in the air by pulleys, 
ed the miserable state of Corsica,* and the plenty of with a we t suspended at their feet. In this pain- 
Sardinia was overbalaneced by the unwholeson jual- ful attituds eir naked | ; were torn with scourges, 
lity of the air. IIIf. The zeal of Genseric, and ; or burnt in the most tender parts with red-hot plates 
successors, for the conversion of the catholics, must of iron. Th np tion of e ears, nose, the 
have rendered them still more jealous to guard the tongue, a the right hand, was flicted by . 
purity of the Vandal faith. sefore the churches were Arians; at though the precise 1 iber cannot be 
finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a barbarian defined, it is evident that many persons, among whom 
dress ; and those who presumed to neglect the royal ab i pro iy be named, were en- 
mandate, were rudely dragrged backwarks by their titled tot rown of marty po. “Phe me honour 
long hair.6 The palatine officers, who refused to pro- | er ibed to the memory of count Seb 
fess the religion of their prince, were i niniously who prot it Nicene creed with unshaken - 
stripped of their honours and employments; banishe . ey: 1G eric ght detest, as an | tic, t 
to Sardinia and Sicily; or condemned to the s« { fug vhom he « i 
labours of slaves and peasants in the fields of 1 VI. Anew f conversion, wh night 
In the districts w ( n |} iarly ) the ti Ss, was em 
the Vandals, the exercise the cat lic Ww »>w ‘ é \ | vy } 3 . by 
more strictly p ited ; : e} ( : | “ 
de inced ag Sst the g th of the \ t — eY ned 
and the proselyte. By these ts, t fait f . ! fane v. Ww hs ( 
barians was preserved, and é was Int 1 tl edom of e will, and the rity of 
they discharged, with d t fury, th ce ra The | ‘ cts had f y 

Int mers, execul S35 eve t if < \ | I ¢ 1 oU pl : thie 
yt K eld it was t I i ement it \ . { y tained y the \ 

Inarch, to lefile the el 1 insult t I | ed t eX ‘ 

of the adverse facti vs £2 cltizens wh I 2 1 Vil I \ cierg i » § 
been ed ited in the luxury of the Roman ] ce, rj ‘ t 3 \ : they 
were delivered, with exqu CI to the M ver ting the s tual vineyard, 
of the desert. A venerable train of bishops, presby- v they wv sirous t A patri- 
ters, and deacons, with at ful vd of \ ' t f t a of ¢ e: 
sand and ninety-six 3s, W ti t - ‘ . rine citi ' , 
cisely ascertained, w t tron I : f t ‘ 





e col « ILKE l ¢ all I l 3 é Vv 
ordure: during the day sur ir mar é At s, after the s of 
the Db ling sands; and ti V fal da tiie { se t é t 
and faticue, they were y io l rveqd | y, ‘ ( ty. VIII. 7 ‘ we 


they expired in the hands of their tor tors.’ T f t { rs of t H i 
unhappy exiles, when they reac t M ts, | t f { t Alrica, t kk 
micht excite the ¢ passion oS i e, W \- t iwi f t 


tive humanity was ther impr l » nor ti { ) t ) 
( rrupted Dy ftanall i yutitt f in- {1 i Hu 
gers, they were co eg ( t ( Ds 
savage life. V. It is nbent the t ( i east, | i 
- { { en of 
See ¢ t t \ \ y I 5 t f 
F art’s notes 5 ] y 
slew occurs. and 1 ; ' . | : ! { ed his 
the ist g the of dl i 
@ y ’ 
i Fulgent. Vi f } \ r e 
fer 1 and ie nit ind I 3 A 
ntroversy tot Ariar r t kK I ( 
th. Maxim. Pa i ton x ; nly x \ 
r ioned as exiles the {| t t \ ' l q 
edtoo indre ind twen \ r Tu ‘ | \ 
butt number wo hur é ent 3 f j } 
ria Misce la short t Ru fA 
nart 70. 574 \ Af 
e See c t nd epig ns the § h = 
6 ™ ex with more i t n Ov t 
: duce co wine. or ¢ it iid not be ‘ \ tM ) 
“ i even fire y tre ‘ 
fs ravitate ‘ sent? I \ Vas g ‘ t I 
8&5. In this 0 rhra id W 1 ul ¢ See ‘I I i 
ing of some critics, ut lam , , 
g See these preludes of a gener per \ 1 I ( ‘ t I t 
and the two edicts of Hunneric i. p » I. iv. p. 64 understand viet ! 412 N l : ne 
h See Procopius de Bell. V da i. ec. 7. p. 197 Te A Moorish might conver ‘ r ease, wit t be g ible of d u 
prince endeavored to propitiate the gods of the christians y s ting or pre g t t lag His V il clergy were I 
diligence to erase the marks of the Vandal sacrilege more ignorant s ic could be placed in the Afri 


1 See this story in Victor. ii. 8—12. p. 30—34. Victor describes cans whol 
the distress of these confessors as an eye-witness r Victor. ii f 
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contempt for the religion of the ¢ mpire, by studiously | 


arranging the bloody images of persecution, in all the 
principal streets through which the Roman ambassa- 
dor must pass, in his way to the palaces An oath 
Was requested from the bishops, who were assembled 
at Carthage, that they should support the succession 
of his son Hilderie, and that they would renounce all 
foreign or r 


rine eorre sp naence,. This engage- 


eem, with their moral 


and reliclous duties, was refused by the more saga- 


ment, consistent, as it would 


cious members' of the assembly. Their refusal, 
faintly coloured by the pretence that it is unlawful for 
a christian t wear, m provoke the suspicions of 
a jealous tyrant. 

. The catholics, « ppre sed by r val and 
"* molilitary force, were far superior to their 
Ld ve in numbers and k ing With the same 





which the Greek" and Latin fathers had al- 
ready provided for the Arian controversy, they repeat- 
edly silenced, or vanquished, the fierce and illiterate 


‘I wh r witness In he 
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newed and corrected in a dark period of ten centuries.* 
After the invention of printing,® the editors of the 
Greek ‘Testament yielded to their own prejudices, or to 
those of the times;* and the pious fraud, which was 
embraced with equal zeal at Rome and Geneva, has 
been infinitely multiplied in every country and every 
language of modern Europe. 

The example of fraud must excite sus- 
picion; and the specious miracles by 
which the African catholics have defended the truth 


and miracles. 


and justice of their cause, may be ascribed, with more 
reason, to their own industry, than to the visible pro- 
tection of heaven. Yet the historian, who views this 
religious conflict with an impartial eye, may conde- 
scend to mention one preternatural event, which will 
edify the devout, and surprise the incredulous. Tipa- 
sa,’ a maritime colony of Mauritania, sixteen miles to 
the east of Cwsarea, had been distinguished, in every 
re, by the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They 
had braved the fury of the Donatists;* they resisted, 
or eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. ‘The town was 








des ed on the appr ich of an heretical bishop: most 
f the i tants who could procure ships passed 
\ to t coast of Spain; and the unhappy remnant, 
i yr all communion with the usurper, still pre- 
sume » hold their pious, but ille ral, assemblies. 
Their disobedience exasperated the cruelty of Hunne- 
ric. A military « int was ae spatched from Carthage 
to Tis isa: he ¢ ed the eatholies in the fi rum, 
ind in the presence of the whole province, deprived 
e guilty of their right hands and their toncues. 


k without 
tongues: and this miracle is attested by Victor, an 
African bish yp, wi ublished a hist ry of th perse- 


But the holy confessors continued to spea 


cution within two years after the event.” “If any 
ne,’ says Victor, **should doubt of the truth, let him 





repair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear and 
t language of Restitutus, the subdeacon, one of 
f rior SI rers, who is now lodged in the pal- 
ic if the emperor Ze 0, nd is re spected by the de- 
vout empress.” At Constantin ple we are astonished 
» fit cool, a learned, and unexes pu ynable witness, 
' . . ; 
without Interest, nd without passion. AEneas of 
GC a Plat ic pl s pher, h ; accurately described 
is “A servatl 3 n these African sufferers. “| 
w them myself: I heard I peak: I diligently 
juired by what me such a late voice coul 
mi hout \ n of spe I used my 
( t x the ! my ears I ened their 
m \ t ‘ le t or I en com- 
| vav byt ' ; an operati which tl 
3 \ ‘ t } " TI e 
f AEneas of G mig col ned by 
Ss eV e ot e ne r Justini 1, In 
edict; of « t Marcellin in his Chroni- 
I les w i 
{ ; N a ’ 
\ I N i r a 
I VSS \ Ss 
ss ' x 
i ( i a It 
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\ I (A. D. 1514, 
) fl fCa 
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cle of the times; and of pope Gregory the first, who 
had resided at Constantinople, as the minister of the 
Roman pontiff.* They all lived within the compass pplauded his pious rebellion 
of acentury; and they all appeal to their persona! an heretical father. ‘The civil war was pro- 
knowledge, or the public notoriety, for the truth of a| tracted by the long and obstinate sieges of Merida, 
miracle, which was repeated in several instances, dis- | Cordova, and Seville, which had strenuously espoused 
played on the greatest theatre of the world, and sub- | the party of Hermenegild. He invited the orthodox 
mitted, during a series of years, to the calm examina- | barbarians, the Suevi, and thi Franks, to the destrue 
tion of the senses. This supernatural gift of the Afri-| tion of his native land: he solicited the dangerous aid 
can confessors, who spoke without tongues, will com-| of the Romans, who | ed Africa, and a part of 


olate the duties of a son, and a subject; and 
| ilthoucgh they could not com- 





mand the assent of those, and of those only, who) the Spanish coast; and hi y ambassador, the arch- 
already believe, that their language was pt f ish | | f ‘ ! j : vith 
orthodox. But the stubborn mind of an infidel is the Byzant c t. But the ho; of the eatholies 


guarded by secret, incurable suspicion ; and the Arian, were crushed by the active diligence of a monarch 
or Socinian, who has seriously rejected the doct of who commanded the t ps and treasures of Spain; 
the Trinity, will not be shaken by the most plausible and the guilty Hermenegild, after his vain attempts t 
evidence of an Athanasian miracle. resist ort pe, W col elle t rrender himself 


The ruin of Ar lhe Vandals and the Ostrogoths per- into 1 ed father. Leovicild w 








anism an y severed in I Ari l 1 8s I t t re ie 
barbarians, till the f oms which ! } nts, 3 pera ted 
4A. D. 30O—700 
they had f 1 and Italy x prof ca le His 
The barbarian f Gaul hod do- | repe ‘ th ] ked 
minion of the Franks; and Spain was rest ltot th t f the Gothie } ; and the te 
catholic church by the voluntary conver 1 of tl f death, wi ed with ap} nt rel 
Visigoths. tance, v pri é {in the tower of Sevi 
This sal ry revolu Ww t I") lex ed t ‘ 
Revolt and mar , } al ' : ‘ — \ ‘ ‘ an 
tyrdom of Her- ©G@ OY the examp of a roy martyr, cept f i ¢ ; thie ilety, 
menegild in whom our calmer reason may st’ : may ex et i i that ve been paid to the 
aD sv7_ say. UNgrate ful rebel. Leovigild, the Gothic memory of St. Hermens 1. His wife and infant son 
monarch of Spain, deserved t! respect were detainee vy the Ror 3 ionoml s captivity 
of his enemies, and the love of his subjects: the catho- 1 tl d mist t e tarnl ( f ; les of 
lics enjoyed a free toleration, and his Arian syneds at- Le 1, | ttered the last1 t { s lite, 
tempted, without much success, t recone t H so! r, Reeared, the ¢ f 
scruples by abolishing the unpopular rite of a first cat f r of Spain, had imi d X : 
‘ ‘ 
baptism. His ‘ dest son Hermes eatid, ¥ ww the fait thi ! t ite br ner, whien 
vested by his father with the royal dia n. and pport ‘ e prude dad A.D. Set 
fair principality of Beetica. contracted an honourable ‘ | f volti t | father, R 
and orthodox alliance with a Merovit in | ess, red | y eX ted the leath. Instead 
the daughter of Sigibert, king of Austrasia, f ti f conde is memory, he | y supposed, that 
famous Brunechild. The beauteous Ingundis, w! the dying t had abjured the errors of Arianism, 
was no more than thirteen years of age, was received, and ree é to his the « 1 of the 
beloved, and pe rsecut ad. it the Arian court f T ledo: | Gothic nati 7 my nm that t \ . e- 
and her religious constancy was alternately assault eared conv { mbly of t \ ( ry and 
with blandish rents ind violence by Goilsvintha, the es, ¢ a ell ae j . and ex t t m 
Gothic queen, who abused the double claim of mat t tate t eX f t i a 
nal authority. Incensed by her resistance, Goisv erpretat f btful texts, or t url t t 
seized the catholic princess by her | no hair, int 0 : { t Vsl ircuments, wou have excited 
ly dashed her against the cround, kicked he é ; al uN 1 ¢ ! 
was covered with bl rd, and at! t gave or! 1¢ that ed t hi i ! te < ‘ e tw t tial ! 
she should be stripped, and thrown into a bason, or V ruments. the t y of earth ar f | 
fish-pond." Love and honour might excite Her G- . Thee bmitt to the Nicen¢ VI 
gild to resent this injurious treatment of his bride; the Rom » the bar ; 1 the | tant ft 
he was gradually pe suaded that Ingur 3s ‘ f S| \ p tl x 
the cause of divine truth. Her t der com \ ths ( 
the weighty arguments of Leander, archbishop of Se- consent of the iv A superstition 
1} : } ' 
ville, accomplished his conversion; i the he was pre everence, t test vy of Aeave 
the Gothic monarchy was initiated in the Nicene fai t preter ‘ “ we | forme y the 
by the solemn rites of confirmation.® T » youth, skil V of the cat ( ry: @ bapti a 
inflame l by zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was t t- | font f Osset in Bot \ | ere spontane ly 
e} , ( f Baste: 
k J in. ( t Via ( ; ‘ 5 ge. NI rs \ } 
' ch 
Thesaur. Te r S I B w ; 
196. Gregor. Ma 3, Dia , N f tiie \ } f t 
ape her { | | i if ill- 
i IR I 
by forr : the I reil- 
of a boy who had nere \ p \ me i bY eel 
1 Se e two general h {Ss i , ‘ f | id t ( t 
Hispania, tom. i. 1. v. c. 12—1 1S2—] , : 
transla 1, t i. D. 206 241 \I 
an s { 
n y 
m Golsvi < . 
N 
Athan i I ( 1 
ra L s I ' P 
iss f t 
I ' ~ 
la i j ‘ 6 ' 
entlatar xs i € r G I 
33, in tom. . 255. Gre 3 
tion of hist 
the rite, or, as it was afterwards s . i : 
to which they ascri |} many snd marvellous prerogatives, | ( : . y of Sp 
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excited a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. 
But Recared disarmed the conspirators, defeated the 
rebels, and executed severe justice ; which the Arians, 
in their turn, might brand with the reproach of perse- 
Kight | 
baric origin, al 


cution. bishops, whose names betray their bar- 


ured their errors ; and all the books of 


Arian theology were reduced to ashes, with the house 
in which they had been purposely collected. The 


' ' 
whole bod 


y of the Visigoths and Suevi were allured 
or driven 


into the pal of the catholic communion ; the 


faith, at | Ss I e rising of tl was it ent and 
sincere; and the é ut liberality of e barbarians 
enriched the churel ind monasteries of Spain. Sev- 
enty bish« PS, assemi led in the ¢ uneil of T cde 9 ICe- 





ceived the s MIssion their c 





nquerors; and the 
zeal of the Spanlare s improved the Nicene creed, by 
det ing the pr ession of t lio} Ghost, from th 
Son, as well from the I r; a weighty point of 
doetrine, ich produced r afterwards, the schism 
ot t © ek nd Latin churches The royal prose- 
lyte in tely iluted and consulted pope Gregory, 
survamed the Great, a learned and holy prelate, whose 
reion was distingulshe y the conversion of heretic 
ind infidels Th imi dors of Reeared re spect- 
fully offered on the thres! lof the Vatican his rich 


ecepted, as a lucra- 











tive ex é e hairs of St. John the Baptist; a 
‘ ‘ sedas | prece ot the true wood ; 
1 1 key ‘ ined me particles of 1 which 
} | ‘ S ped f n the « sof St. Peter. 
‘The same Gregory, the spiritual conque- 
( f . , ry 
eo} i i iltaihh, ChCoul y | Ss lheo- 
fi de 1, queen of the Lombards, to propa- 
4D oO & : 
e Nic faith an the victorious 
= oI} 4 ty was pe ted by the 
Arian heres il dev t urs Still leit room tor 
t | : 5% mis ries 5 
' ca wert by host 
bishops But e ¢ Ar is \ 
e ' | yt ‘ ht f ¢. h. } 
‘ ‘ ’ . ; 
exan : { ‘ ( vy, V 
derived ft the Platonic se ol, w i 
“ f ‘ { ed ¥ by t 
1 of Lombar t | \ 
one ' | } 
' y} ) the 
t I who |} 
J g t ) ippe ed tot 
» ey e of reason, Lm the bene- 
A.D 
{ f tole x By » SO ! hev 
. ‘ ) ( ! > t they ex- 
} ( | hy to ex e, W ut mercy 
t t I i R tidt i i n I'he 
5 CeSso! © vis int t S 1 the 
pe wil ret ed to de y their 3; thee 
1 I tot aeua Vv punist d by the Ar 7rlO- 
Sax law vith the heavier penalties of imprison- 
I t ind < seation ; ad even the wise Alfred 
ted, a 8} ib ty, the extreme rigour 
of the M i stjt ut the punishment and 
the erin Ww \ olished among a chris- 
tian p f ( al s of the sch 3 
were p y | pl $ lonorance; and the iIn- 
t S| } which « ld find ne ‘ laters nol 
} ( ov ( to t | Set 1 of the Jews 
: N ( = 
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The exiled nation had founded some synagogues in the 
cities of Gaul; but Spain, since the time of Hadrian, 
was filled with their numerous colonies. The wealth 
which they accumulated by trade, and the manage- 
ment of the finances, invited the pious avarice of 
their masters; and they might be oppressed without 
danger, as they had lost the use, and even the re- 
membrance of Sisebut, a Gothic king, who 
reigned in the begianing of the seventh century, pro- 
ceeded at once to the last extremes of persecution.* 
Ninety thousand Jews were compelled to receive the 
nt of baptism; the fortunes of the obstinate 
were confiscated, their bodies were tortured ; 
it seems doubtful whether they were permitted 
to abandon their native country. The excessive zeal 
of the catholic king was moderated, even by the 
clergy of Spain, who solemnly pronounced an incon- 
sistent that the sacrament should not be 
forcibly sed ; but that the Jews who had been 
baptized should be constrained, for the honour of the 
church, to persevere in the external practice of a religion 
which they disbelieved and detested. Their frequent 
ked one of the successors of Sisebut to 
banish the whole 


arins. 


Ss rame 
infidels 


| 
and 


sentence : 


imp 


relat s proy 
elapses provi 


nation from his dominions; and a 
council of Toledo published a decree, that every Goth- 
ic king should swear to maintain this salutary edict. 
But the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the victims, 
whom tl ey delighted to torture, or to de prive them- 

he industrious slaves, over whom they might 
ative The Jews still con- 
tinued in Spain, under the weight of the civil and ee- 
clesiastical laws, which in the same country have been 
faithfully transeribed in j 


selves ot t 


exercise a luer oppression. 


faithfully the code of the inquisition. 
The Gothie kings and bishops at length discovered, 
that injuries will produce hatred, and that hatred will 
find the opportunity of revenge. <A nation, the secret 

professed enemies of christianity, still multiplied in 
servitude ; and the intrigues of the Jews 
promoted the rapid success of the Arabian conquerors.” 

As as the barb withdrew 
their powerful unpopular 
heresy of Arius sunk into contempt and oblivion. 

Greeks still retained 


and distress 


soon irlans 


' Conclusion. 
support, the 


But 
their subtle and loquacious dis- 

sition: the establishment of an obscure doctrine sug- 
rested new questions, and new disputes; and it was 
the power of an 


ambitious prelate, or a fanatic 
I k, to vik 


late the peace of the church, and, perhaps, 
of the empire. The historian of the empire may overlook 
se disputes which were confined to the obscurity of 


m 


scl s and synods. The Manichzwans, who laboured 
to reconcile the religions of Christ and of Zoroaster, had 


tly introduce 
loreion 


d themselves into the provinces : but 
in the common 
disgrace of the Gnostics, and the imperial laws were 
executed by the public hatred. 


hese sectaries were inv Ived 


The rational opinions 


t Pelagians were propagated from Britain to 
Rome, Africa, and Palestine, and silently expired in a 
superstitious age. tut the east was distracted by the 


Nestorian and Eutychian controversies; which at- 
ten to explain the mystery of the incarnation, and 
| d the ri of christianity in her native land. 
These ntroversies were first agitated under the reign 


f the younger Theodosius ; but their important 
‘es extend far beyond the 
me. The 


contest of ecc 


conse- 
limits of the present 
metaphysical chain of argument, the 
istical ambition, and their p litical 


, 
iesl 








fluence on the decline of the Byzantine empire, may 

I J i V j 1 Spain by the 

s and tl ‘ fN ezzar; that Hadrian 

and 1 s of f Judal and i 

{ e of Be ‘ XK Basn His s Ss, tom, 

| 1 = ] I s roves, 

' 7 f Sise (Chron. Goth. p. 728.) Baro- 

s, (A. D. 614. No. 41.) assigns the nbder the evidence of 

\ a: ( : 2.) the evidence is weak, and I have not been 
ible to veril he quotation, Historians of France, tom. iii. p. 127 

Ba ge (tom, viii. c. 13. p. 3S 100.) faith y represents the 

i Jews: but he might have added fr canons of tae 

S ls, and t laws of the Visigoths, many curious cir- 

stances, essential to his subject, though tre foreign to mine, 


Lhey 
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afford an interesting and instructive series of history, { victorious barbarians, by whose clemency thev held 
from the general councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, | their precarious fortunes and their lives. 

to the conquest of the east by the successors of Ma- Ass 1 as Odoacer had exti ished 

homet. the western empire, he sought the friend- eV 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL Sai kh, es Reo ts linn ek en cae * cea 


Reign and conversion of Cl vis.— His vict * the tae ‘ , 


Alemanni, Burgcundia gS, 


of the French monar yun Ga sh— I] ; - 
ans. Sherte f i R ne The F 7 e « i ' : ‘ iti re . i the Gothie 


Conquest of Britain by the Saxons. t under cr nd. to the narchy 





The revolution Tue Gauls,* who impatiently support- | to } ms: he oppr dt fre n of At 


toman yoke, received a memora- nd the | . CSE ded t 


by the genius of Tacitus. ‘The prot \ 
repub ic has delivered Gaul from internal ¢ | 3 t the ¢ of By 

foreion invasions. By the loss of nat indepen- | power, and the r wn. of t ! af ie " 
dence, you have acquired the name and privileges of |The Heruli of the distant oc who 1 ” ‘ . 
Roman citizens. You enjoy, in ec non wit r-| naked | th it , 
selves, the perinanent benelts f civil er t; | protection: ‘ x : 
and your remote situat is less exposed to the oA ae - o ‘wha. ta 
dental mischiefS of tyranny. Instead of exer . 9 ‘ ' 
the rights ot ¢ quest, we nave een c t : 5 t , tive | i } } 


people. It is for your sake, not for f , that port , 

guard u Darrier ot the thine ag ist t I ( the nel Hl | 
Germans, who have so oft ittempted, vI 
always desire, to exchange the solitude of t woods | no I +] ‘ f Po, 


and morasses for the wealth and fertility of G » a cle of 1 west: ft I" 


eight hundred years. Your imaginary fr t f G - kine. at a time wl \ 
be insulted and oppressed by a savag master; a waa a he inf ‘ | his y ¢ 

the expulsion of the Romans would be succes Via ti va ty ! 

the eternal hostilities of the barbarian « juerors,”’ \\ e ( erie, the father of ¢ 

This salutary advice was accepted, and t t 3, (ier 


preaict on was iccom ished. In The ~ I ft t \ t { ae | . , 


+ 
a 
/ 


TQ 
— 


— oe ae ae) 
~ 


the smell. The liberal studies we still cultivat W 1 not ex I} 





g l lamented that the trembling m 
from the harmony of a Burgundian Jyre. The G 
were endowed with all the advantages of art and na- R ( 
ture; but as they wanted courage to defend them, they 


were istly Cc ndemne 1 to opey, and even it flatt » tie G 
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Moselle, and the Rhine, were governed by tl 


Merovingian race; the 


pendent kings, of tl 
tl illies, and s etimes the enemies, of 
prince. But the Germans, who obeyed in 
hereditary risdiction ol thelr chief vere f 
low t t ird 1 pop ind victoriou 
and superior m¢ f Clov icted 
Ml leal { the national confederacy 
he first tool eld; he had neither d 
in his ¢ e and | 


the 
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} 


eir inde- 


equals, 
Salic 


respect 
When 
d silver 
1zZ1nes : 


, In the 


same ¢ try, had acquired wealth by the sword, and 
puren ( il >; W mn the truits ic nqu st. After 
¢ hs ful | ‘ lit . the spoils were 
iccumulated in e « mon 1 ; every warrior re- 
ceived his proport yle share; and the roy: eroga- 
tive Dn the « lations of military law 
Ihe Intan t I ) lans was t net te 
ack wleda t discip ine 
At the ar { I f March, thei 
were ( pore pec vie they trav- 
I 
} eful V, y | bited trom 
f T tic f W 
x 1 isobedk soldiers 
Mi nh th. It \ i r- 
v faF \ v 
7. ¢ 4 yc ‘ imate | l- 
| i 1, he ecal- 
aa ‘ } t ) 
V t Lot OF 
’ ' (i . ne 
: R 1 ¢ 
t He I V Vs 
{ 4 ‘ but he 
9 i I V Ve S 
t \ i e | Gaul 
‘J ( a 
ii \\ 
il il 
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i U 1T ce . 
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t ( S S 
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froyes, B Amn rally 
} v 
° \ r of 
™ ‘ i : ad it 
‘ y t 
«5 l i . 
. W possessed 
t Xx] ¢ . ¢ 
f The « 
i} 
i? 
2 I ) et i 1 ti- 
I 
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cR 
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ful 


oecel patior s, Svacrius received, and boldly accept- 
; 
ed 


, the hostile defiance of Clovis; who challenged his 
he spirit, and almost in the language, of 
ry, to appoint the day, and the field,’ of battle. 
In the time of Cesar, Soissons would have poured 
forth a body of fifty thousand horse; and such an ar- 
my might have been plentifully supplied with shields, 
cuirasses, and military engines, from the three arse- 
nals, or manufactures, of the city." Sut the courage 
ind numbers of the Gallic youth were long since ex- 
hausted ; and the loose bands of volunteers, or mer- 

who marched under the standard of Syagri- 
us, were incapable of contending with the national 
valour of the Franks. It would be ungenerous, with- 
out some more accurate knowledge of his strength and 
s, to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, 


rival, in t 


chi 


ce 


naries, 


resource 


vho escaped, after the loss of a battle, to the distant 
court of Thoulouse. The feeble minority of Alaric 
could not assist, or protect, an unf rtunate fugitive; 
the pusillanimoust Goths were intimidated by the men- 
ices of ( vis; and the Roman fing, after a short 
confinement. was delivered into the hands of the exe- 


Belgie cities surrendered to the king 

and his dominions were enlarged to- 
st by the ample diocese of Tongres,* which 
( vis bdued in the tenth year of his reign. 























T he : of nanni has been abe 
Mh l t Alemanni ha been ad ee ee 
{lv d ed trom their imaginary set- issi of the 
t banks of the Leman lake? Alemanni 
; : . D. 496. 
I fort district, from the lake to A. Dae 
Avenche, and mount Jura, was occupied by the Bur- 
re northern parts of Helvetia had in- 
deed been subdued by the ferocions Alemanni, who 
royed w eir own har ie fruits of their con- 
es A province, improved and adorned by the arts 
f Rome, w again reduced to a savage wilderness ; 
ne vestioe of the stately Vindonissa may still 
vered in the fertile and populous valley of the 
Aar.*. From the source of the Rhine, to its conflux 
\ { Mi na d the M Sé He . the fi rmi lable Swarms 
f Alem i commanded either side of the river, 
t loht { ncetent posse ssi nm or recent victory. 
They had spread themselves into Gaul, over the mod- 
es of Alsace and Lorraine; and their bold in- 
f the kingdom of Cologne sut the Sal- 
‘e to the defence of his Rip il Clovis 
ithe i ers of Gaul in the plain of Tol- 
twenty-f miles from Cologne; and the 
i s 88 s i iry kingin 
. From s flices of tration, 
s self he th of Medes 
] 14 
: _M. B 226—251.) has dil 
at Nogent, a benedictine abbey 
Sorssons The ground was marked 
‘ 3 v h ljacent 
| if f R} < 
s ( I (ra } 1. i. p. 220. and 
\ l Ful f Soissons w 
f I s 1 tt I 
s Ss ai i s ry 
; 27. int 
s z at ( ry of Tours 
d e Ger 
. 1, I Gallic city 
NI wi he ry of 
' fl 
Pp ] t ner w- 
( 2 Db Bouquet (tor 817.) 
j rrupt tex { Isidor t 
I sends St. I iJ nsis deserti 
I i \ snnia 1@ sita, Aventic@ a 
6. M W f le (Hist. de Con 
; H p. 9, 10.) has on aes 
. v { A r +} I al 
i Ww ses ot ( sta > 
\ La l are s ‘ : in 1 ern 
S I G . or French, lancuage 
S G in. Rebus Hel veticis, LC. ae BR Bae Within 
walisof Vin Lissa, the castle of Habsburg abbey 
Konigstield, and vn of Bruck, have successively arisen 
rt los ‘ pare the monuments of Roman 
! st, of f al Austrian tyranny, of monkish superstition, and 
s 1 If r philosopher, he will applaud 
ipy ss of s n es. 
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two fiercest nations of Germany were mutually ani-| gius,* bishop of Rheims, who forcibly displayed the 
mated by the memory of past é xX} loits, and the | S-| le mpe t al d spirit | adva res of his conversion. 


pect of future greatness. The Franks, after an obsti-| The king declared himself satisfied of the truth of the 
nate struggle, gave way; and the Alemanni, raising aj catholic faith; and the political reasons which mie 
shout of victory, impetuously pressed their ret t.| have suspended his ] ic prolession, we remove i 
jut the battle was restored by the valour, the conduct,| by the devout or y acclamati of the Franks, 
and perhaps by the piety, of Clovis ; and the event of | who showed themsel\ like prepared to follow th 
the bloody day decided for ever the alternative of em-| heroic leader, to the fi of battle, or to the bapt 
pire or servitude. The last king of the Alemanni was} font. ‘The important ceremony was performe { 
slain in the fic Id, and his pe ple were s| 1ughte ed al cathed i R eims, with every circumstance I mag- 
pursued, till they threw down their arms, and yield ficence a emnity, that could impress an awful 
to the mercy of the conqueror. Without discipline it| sense of r lon on the minds of its rude proselytes.! 
was impossible for them to rally: they had contempt-| The new Constantine was immediately baptized, with 
uously demolished the walls and fortifications which | three th f his warlike subjects; a their ex- 
might have protected their distress; and they were|ample w imitated by the re iinder of the gentle har- 
followed into the heart « f their fore sts, by an ens \ ) » . a vedience t the victor us prel 
not less active, or intrepid, than themselves. Th dored the ; which they had a b the 
great Theodoric congratulated the victory of Clovis, | idols which they had formerly adored.¢ The mind of 
whose sister Aibofleda the king of Italyhad lately | ¢ vis W ceptible of t ient fervour: he w 
married ; but he mildly intereceded with his brother in| exasperated by the pathetic tale of the passion 
favour of the suppliants and fugitives, who had im- | death of ( t; and, instead of weighing the sali 
plored his protection. The Gallic t ies, Which | conseq f that mysterious sacrifice, he exc 
were possess d by the Alemanni, becam Live Tha i |ed, W l ec t fury, ** Had I been present at the 
their conqueror; and the ha ity nation, | head of yy cs, I v i have revenged | 
or rebellious, te the arms of Rome, acknoy 1 tl | ries." But t savage r of Gaul was i 
sovereignty of the Merovingian kings, who graci y of ex { proofs of a relig , Which 
permitted them to enjoy their peculiar manne t { historic evi 
Stitutions, under the government of official, and ence, 1 spe tive the y. He was st n 
length of hereditary, dukes. After the conquest of |i of feeling the mil ce of the gos] 
the western provinces, the Franks alon vaint “ ‘ es t heart of a cen \ 


their ancient habitations beyond t Rhine. ‘I convert. H nl mv rpet vi 
gradually subdued, 1 civilized, the exhausted ec tron of ; I 


tries, as far as the Elbe, and the m itains of Bohe-| stained with | : f M ; and, 
mia; and the peace if Eur pe was secured yt 38 ; i f : t the illi- 


obedience of Germany.* can « . ; { pri { 
Cuncdichin of Till the thirteenth year of .|i the Me ce, \ the k f the F 
Clovis Clovis continued to worship the f might ely w t t c 
A.D. 406 3a es His disb pie 
disregard, ot christianity, might ene I \ { 
lage with less remorse the el renes I ( ' 
tory: but his subjects of Gaul enjoy the f | \I r of 
cise of religious wor ip; and the bishops , s f 
a more favour: hope of the idolater, than of the r- | thos wer tly performed 


rie 


il 
etics. The Merovingian prince had contracted a for- | his holy s f Tours. His visible or invisi 





tunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the ni { f ‘ 
ina ’ 
king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an A court, ce ; fane f \ mise 
was educated in the profession of the cat fait St. M : : ve & ng » he inter 
It was her interest, as well as her vy, t { { t ‘ f \ t or rati 
conversion® of a pagan husb ind; and ¢ vis! 5 t i 
bly listened to the voice of love and religion. H - \ f the I kk O 
sented (perhaps such terms had been prev sly stipu- wh ( led f t 
\] 
lated) to the baptism of his eldest son; i th 
the sudden death of the infant excited some supe ) 
tious fears, he was persuaded, a second t e, to re 
the dangerous experiment. In the « f 
tle of Tolbiac, ¢ VIS lly invoked t! (rod of ( - al ; \ ft) 
tilda and the christ . 1 y disy im t 
he r wit res} ett t i ¢ R j : 
; 
a Gr fT g ' 
Gesta I ' 
(Case r.V \ { 
of e Alemar ~ the « ‘ . 
p tion of The ‘ : : i 
ri r ) ( ] Ss \ 
4 t Me \ os MI | S 
A f ( ns #4 \ ) ( 
Re be ; 7) 4 ~ « 
» ¢ ; ‘ = 
gods of G ind rhe fact is k , 
only s vs Vv ‘ \ ( 
gion of e Frank | 
Gregory I ( 
‘tf ‘ n ! ’ ; } 
nam as | rt 
Fr m 1 ‘ 
t if ! v v I 
ecu s ( 
inne t ns \ 
ns n secretar ‘ i 
s A 1. ix. € t I \ i M 
< t n tom V p 1 ; ‘ I 
espond with the splendid p of Sidonius 54, 55 
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alone, in the christian worl 
prerogatives of a catholic king. The emperor Anasta- 
sius entertained some dangerous errors concerning the 


nature of the divine incarnation ; and the barbarians of 


Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, were involved in the 
Arian heresy. The eldest, or rather the only, son of 
the church, was acknowledged by thi clergy as their 
lawful sovereign, or glorious deliverer; and the arms 
of Cl 
favi ur of thee 


VIS were strenuously supported by the zeal and 
atholie faction. 

Under the Roman empire, the weatlh 
jurisdiction of the bishops, their sa- 


ana 
the Aemestionne, GN) 


and the Roman cred character, and pe rpetual office, their 


Submission of 


troops, : ns dep lente on! > . 

AD. 497. & n ~ is om n »?p pt Lar € loquen e, 
and previncial assemblies, had rendered 

them always re table, and sometimes dangerous. 





Their influence was a with the progress of 


’ 
Freneh mon- 





Superstition, and the ¢ stablishment of the 
archy may, in some degree, be ascribed to the firm al- 
lianve of a hundred prelates, who reigned in the dis- 
contented, or independent, cities of Gaul. The slight 
foundations of the 4rm blic had been repeat- 
edly shaken, or overthrown ; but the same people still 
a rded t er ¢ rie ireedom; asserted the dignity 
of the Roman n ; and bravely resisted the preda- 
tory inroads, ar egular at s, of Clovis, who la- 
b ed to extend | conaue I n tt! Seine to the 
Loire Their ssful O} t 1 introduced an 
equal and honourable union I Franks esteemed 
the valour of the Armori and the Armoricans 
were I ed by tl I of the Franks. ‘The 
military f vw had en for the de- 
fence of G : si f dre fferent bands 
of ca trv; a ps, wali wey 
assumed I \ J ’ 
we he We y an ince 5 nh 
v The ex i f - 
h ¢ ( y B t it Was erce} 9 
nd the l was im ctl ( t y 
were ) ] the G k } es of ( ns - 
I ple . an 5 lmed L ¢ eX! y ! 
the Ari rs G I 
sham r re i ‘ ilation, which 
was p osed by a 1 nero; tuis s Ss 
legitin y of Rtoman legior was stin- 
ort { ! succes re DY their arms, t ir ete 
( De ess and institutions B 
the n ength 3 eased by these pow | 
‘ ‘ ne ) iy kK o- 
( I i ‘ well l ol t 


G r dee ed by the « ‘ sin- 
eb 1s WIV € iby tie 
eaty; | Clovis ac- 
‘ t 9 y 1 ellorts, oF 
‘ t ‘ iis fe il Va ue. 
fi th s of H y IV. 
S 5 i I } nature; vet 
iin ‘ 1 of two 
' \ 4 ir 
ive i ' 
] ' | k m ot ( B OG ins, 
which was « 1 by ( of tw 
A. D. 499 @ ‘ 7 
( ic rivers es ) Rhone, 
e Ar ‘ 1 convert 
\ V ‘ essed Clovis 
tw I i ops would as 


' r is, Hadrian de V ‘ ( ed the proper 
4 5 a pat 
u ! : i i ler would naturally 
t Py 1 ea tribe of Germans in the 
fl G which had 
| plus R ( i ‘ 
} ( é t F h monar 
Ve | ‘ } ] ‘ ive ' 
t ' t west 2. Tha 
i : ‘ \ ¢ sting s 
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rid, deserved the name and! 
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extended from the forest of Vosges to the Alps and the 
sea of Marseilles. The sceptre was in the hands of 
Gundobald. That valiant and ambitious prince had 
reduced the number of royal candidates by the death 
of two brothers, one of whom was the father of Clo- 
tilda ;? but his imperfect prudence still permitted God- 
egesil, the youngest of his brothers, to possess the de- 
pendent principality of Geneva. The Arian monarch 
was justly alarmed by the satisfaction, and the hopes, 
which seemed to animate his clergy and people, after 
the conversion of Clovis; and Gundobald convened at 
Lyons an assembly of his bishops, to reconcile, if it 
were possible, their religious and political discontents. 
A vain conference was agitated between the two fac- 
tions. ‘The Arians upbraided the catholics with the 
worship of three gods: the catholics defended their 
cause by theological distinctions; and the usual argu- 
ments, objections, and replies were reverberated with 
obstinate clamour; till the king revealed his secret ap- 
prehensions, by an abrupt but decisive question, which 
he addressed to the orthodox bishops. ‘If you truly 
profess the christian religion, why do you not restrain 
the king of the Franks? He has declared war against 

and forms alliances with my enemies for my des- 
truction. A sanguinary and covetous mind is not the 

a Sincere version: let him show his 
his works.’? ‘The answer of Avitus, bishop 
of Vienna, who spoke -in the name of his brethren, 
was delivered with the voice and countenance of an 
angel. ‘* We are ignorant of the motives and inten- 
tions of the king of the but we are taught by 


yuiptom con 


iaith DY 


Franks: 


sc pt re, that the kinodoms which abandon the di- 
vine Jaw, are frequently subverted ; and that enemies 
vill arise on every side against those who have made 
God their enemy. Return, with thy people, to the 
law of God, and he will give peace and security to thy 
dominions.’”? ‘The king of Burgundy, who was not 
prepared to accept the condition, which the catholics 
considered as essential to the treaty, delayed and dis- 
misse he ecclesiastical conference ; after reproaching 
his bishops, t Clovis, their friend and proselyte, 
id privately tempted the allegiance of his brother.4 
The allegiance of his brother was Victory of Clovis, 
lready seduced ; and the obedience of A. D. 500. 
Godegesil, who joined the royal standard with the 
troops of Geneva, more effect ally promoted the sue- 
cess of the conspiracy. While the Franks and Bur- 


wundiaans Co 


ntended with equal valour, his seasonable 
; the event of the battle; and as 
Gundobald was faintly supported by the disaffected 
Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clovis, and hastily 

ited from the field, which appears to have been 
Langres and Dijon. He distrusted 
the strength of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, encom- 
by two rivers, and by a wall thirty feet high, 
fifieen thick, with f and thirty-three 
he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis the 
tant cities of Lyons and Vienna; and Gundo- 
fled with precipitation, till he had reached 


} } 
rtion decide d 


situate between 


passe d 


and ur gates, 


¢ Fr 
towers : 


Dald Stil 


Reoenum 1 Rhodanum aut Aparim cum provincia Massilien- 
si retinebunt. Greg. Turon. |. ii. ¢. 32. in tom. ii. p. 178. The pro- 
v e of Marseilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards ceded to 

e Ostrogoths; and the signatures of twenty-five dishops are sup 
osed to represent the kingdom of Burgundy, A. D. 519. Concil. 


Epaon. in tom. iv. p. 104, 105, Vet I would except Vindonissa. 
»p, who lived under the pagan Alemanni, would naturally 
in kingdom. Mascou {in his four 


the synods ofthe next christ 


innotations s explained many circumstances relative to the 
Burgundian monarchy 
Mascou Hist. of the Germans. xi. 10.) who very reasonably 
distrusts the testimony of Gregory of Tours, haa produced a passage 
from Avitua, (epist. v.) to prove that Gundobald affected to deplore 
in ofiiotnll el 
the tragic event, w iis subjects affected to applaud 
» See the original conference, (in tom. iv. p. 99—I102 Avitus the 





secretary of the was bish 
of his person and works may be 
clesiastique, tom. vp 5—10.) 

tom. ii. p. 197.) indulges his ge 
the de 


principal actor, and probably the meeting 
op of Vienna. A short account 
found in Dupin. (Bibliotheque E¢ 


r Gregory of Tours (I. ili.c. 19. In 


nius, or rather transcribes some more eloque nt writer, in 
scription of Dijon; a castle, which already deserved the title of a 
ty It depended on the bishops of Longres till the twelfth centu 
ifterwarda became the capital of the dukes of Burgundy, 
Longuerue, Description de la France, part i. p. 226 
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Avignon, at the distance of two hundred and fifty! wife and two chil were transp to Orleans, 
miles from the field of battle. A long siege, and an and buried ive deep well, by th tern come- 
artful negociation, admonished the king of the Franks mand of the ys Clovis : whose cruelty micht de- 
of the danger and difficulty of his enterprise. He im- é me excuse f the maxi 1 examples, of 
posed a tribute on the Burgundian prince, compelled their barbar ’ The ambi » which urced 
him to pard n and reward his brother's treachery, | them ( ‘ conquest of B ly, was in- 
atid proudly returned to his own dominions, with the flamed, , by filial piet id Clotilda, 
spoils and captives of th Ss thern pre es. This w ty 1¢ I col st t i ive of 
splendid triumph was soon clouded by the intelli- injuries, pressed them to revenge her f{ ther’s deat] 
gence, that Gundobald had violated his recent obliga- n tl family of » The rebelli B 
tions, and that the unfortunate Godegesil, who was | gundians, for they attempted to break their « 
left at Vienua with a garrison of five thousand Franks,‘ | were still permitted to « their national laws und: 
had been besieged, surprised, and massacred by his | the obligation of tribute 1 military service; and t 
inhuman brother. Such an outrage miglt have ex- | Merovingian princes peaceably reigned over a king- 
asperate 1 the patience of ne most peaceful sovereign; dom, w e glory and greatness had been first over 
yet the conqueror f Gaul dissembled the injury, re- thrown by t arms of Clovis. 
leased the tribute, and acc pted the illianee, and The f t vic vy of Clovis ha - 4 ‘ 
military service, of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no | sulted the honour of t Goths. They A. D. ot 
longer possessed those advantages whict d ed | viewed his vid pr ss with j y and terror 
the success of the preceding war; and his rival, in- and the youthful fame of Alaric was presse the 
structed by adversity, had found new resources in the more potent nius of his rival. Some disputes 
affections of his people. ‘The Gauls or Romans ap- evitably ar on the edg f the contigt de 
plauded the mild and impartial laws of G bald, minions; and after the delays of fruitless negociation 
which almost raised them to the same level with t 1] 3 1 int { the tw kines w ‘ 
conquerors. The bishops were reconcile } fi epted i ( f . % 1A 
tered, by the hopes, which he artfully suggested, ' held 1 : ul fthe Loire, near A \ 
his approaching conversion; and though he ¢ i vy emb i i v ¢ la it 
their accomplishment to 1 last moment of his life, her; dl ) ed with th mest professi 
his moderation secured the ce, and sus ed peace 1 brotherly ve But their appare ‘ 
I 
ruin, of th ingdom of Burgundy. den concealed a dar' S ] tf host I 
; , I am impat t to pur t treache ( t m ( 
B ruin of that kingdom, whi v ( \- icited, ¢ ’ a » a fina 
t a ‘ | h ul r the reien of Sigisn At Paris, wl f lered 
» 522 S ; 
t son of Gundobale l ( i t, ¢ is « nblv of t 
Sigismond has acquired the | irs of a t iw e motive faG 
martyr ; the hands of t roy int W S - ss J to se t \ 
ed with the b 1 of his 1 cent son, whom | . t f {G Li ( 
humanly sacrificed to the pride and resent t of t “ f God ‘ 
stepm ney Hi s ym ais \ d Ss ¢ ( l . ( ert 
walled the irre i While Sigism f ; The | a were | ed | 
proat I ‘ i e ¢ t em y 
num, S la ( f entent \ ‘] 
had ‘ se Vv ‘ j e ¢ 
l P I} ‘ } ‘ ‘ ( ‘ Why ed he } 
legion.* A full chorus of perpetual psalmody w - vy eft . e | f t \ ! 
stituted by the pious king; he assid usly pract ite t 1) 
- tor i fire + +} ¥ nl . i ’ . } ¢ 
austere Gaevotl OL Tne MONKS » and \ f ero, r ) 
prayer, that Heaven would inflict in this world t hand, * T ; that t where 1 } 
punishment of his sins. His prayer was heard e | cisca® st fall, w I erect a ¢ ch in hor ft 
avengers were at hand; and the provinces of Bur- | holy st ". tentat lety confirm 
cundy wer overwhelmed by an army cA t ! t t 1 ! t { t cat » ¥ 
franks. After the event of an unsueccessf ttle, | w ' f ; and the i 
Sigismond, who wished to protract his life that \ ed toa ft idable e 
night p mg his pena . concealed hin t I \ in W d 
desert in a religious habit, till he was di t G; ty W 
betrayed by his sub ‘ licited t { ‘ f pref ‘ f the 
their new master The captive 1 | f é t Q ’ 
i R be l Vv i I ex 
s The F t , Greg 2 4 
plied the nur of I a 
t in ces G i ] I Mar \ ( ’ 
e ‘ { ) : \ , f u ‘ 
co s, WwW ) 1 ‘ e te ot } ‘ 
t In this Burcu ‘ G I | 
ce. J2, 34. in tom. 1 ) et f ‘ | t 
patible with that o Bell. Got c. 12 : ‘ 
Abhé Dubos (Hist. Critique, &c. tom. ii. p. 126--162.) has dist ut per : ( s. Vaide t 
represented the causes and the events 
Seer s lifeor legend, (in tor p. 402 A martyr at } , : 
ly as that word heen t ed from its orig ‘ { T) itorio, ¢ 1 é re is | nd emi 
mon witness St. Sigismond was remark e for ¢ ‘ tr 
zs Befo the ¢ lof the fifth century, the church of § M . : 7 x ta 1 m | ‘ . 1 
and his Thebwan legio 1 rendered Agaur a} f I I Phe f 
pilgrimage A pro scuous cor unity of both sexes ad int {t a ) ‘ early ' { l { t of 
ced some deeds of darkness, w were abolished, (A.D. 515.) I mole t a ! Pre " 
the regular monastery of Sigisnx i VN i fifty years s v fou the G ry of Du nee the D i de'l 
f light made a nocturnal sally to murder their bishop, and acler v 
gy See in the Bi theque Raisonnée, (tom. Xxxv [ i35—43+ b It is sing r enough that s f 
the curlous remark of a learned | arian of Geneva yuld be f i i Life of Qu i i i rhyme 
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than in his d 


To 
mestic ho were 
the Burgundians, Alari 


loce resist these foreign and do- 
fortified by the of 


: collected his troops, far more 


enemies, who alliance 


numerous than the military powers of Clovis. ‘The 
Visi ths resumed the exercise of arms, which they 
had neglected in a Jong and luxurious peace :° a se- 
lect band of valiant and robust slaves attended their 
field;* and the cities of Gaul wer 
irnish their doubtful and reluctant aid. 


Ostrogoths, who reigned in 





ured to maintain the tranquillity of 
ned, or affected for that purpose, 
racter of a me But the saga- 
cl I ! led the r) of Cl V1S, 
ihe wa ! ( raged to national and 
I i $ Cs hs 
\ he accide irtificial, prodigies 
\. D A mn e expedition of ¢ v1 
W i p } 3 th ifest 
declat I vil fa Het thed from P 
ris; | eded with de it erence tl oh 
the h a { f ‘J . ae iX1 tempted hin 
to col I nr st. VM bf 5 
the oracle of Gaul. His mess ve t 
I ( K Lhe e P im, W ( h - 
} nted e | ist now wi 1 \ 
entere chur Those wv fort ' 
expressed the v 1 { t ‘ 3 of 
heaven, and the is ¢ y sferred t 
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passed the ford, as it is still named, of the Hard, he 
with bold and hasty steps to prevent the 
escape of the enemy. His nocturnal march was di- 
rected by a flaming meteor, suspended in the air 
the of Poitiers; and this signal, 
which might be previously concerted with the ortho- 
dox successor of St. Hilary, was compared to the 
column of fire that guided the Israelites in the desert. 
At the third hour of the day, about ten miles beyond 
Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly attacked, the 
Gothic army ; whose defeat was already prepared by 
terror and confusion. Yet they rallied in their ex- 
and the martial youths, who had 
clamorously demanded the battle, refused to survive 
the ignominy of flight. 


) 
ingle combat. 


idvanced 


ibove cathedral 





treme distre 8, 
The two kings encountered 
by the hand 


larie fell 





of his rival; and the victorious Frank was saved by 
he goodness of his cuirass, and the vigour of his 
rse, I n the sp s of two de sperate Goths, who 
i y de against him, to revenge the death of 


their sovereign. The vague expression of a moun- 


tain of the slain, serves to indicate a cruel, though in- 














finite, slaughter ; but Gregory has carefully observ- 
ed is valiant countrym Apollinaris, the son 
f Sl . I life att id of the nobles of 
Auv Pe Ips these suspected catholics had 
‘ naliciously exposed to the blind assault of the 
f ny and perhaps the influence of religion was 
iperseded by person il attachment, or military hon- 
{ i uo 
| Su s ul em ire of rtune, (if " * onaiad 
nay ili GIS@uls our Ignorance under Aenitaina by 
t popular name,) that it is almost Franks, si 
‘ y difficult to foresee the events of A. D. SOB. 
\ r, of t expl in the it \ us ¢ nseqt ces. A 
bloody d complete victory has sometimes yielded no 
inore than the possession of the field; and the loss of 


ten thousand men has sometimes been sufficient to de- 
stroy, in a single day, the work of ages The deci- 
sive battle of Poitiers was followed by 1e conquest of 
Aquit . Alarie had left behind him an infant son, a 
compet t factious nobies ind a disloyal peo- 

f d the rem ing forces of the Goths were op- 
ed by the ‘ | consternation, or opposed to 

in civil discord. The victorious king of 


tiie witl it delay to the siege of 
\ n¢ At 1 d of his trumpets the walls 
{ city imitated t example of Jericho, and in- 
fell to the g d; a splendid miracle, which 

may be reduced to the supposition, that some clerical 
enoineers had secretly undermined the foundations of 
( At Bordeaux, which had submitted 
wi sistance, Clovis established his winter-quar- 
ters; and his prudent economy transported from Thou- 


;, which were cde | osited in the 

monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as 
nfines of Spain ;" restor d the honours of 
fixed in Aquitain a colony of 


ted to his lieutenants the easy task 


royal treasure 


t the 


cat * churen 











if t xt or ex sing ILe mis 
i \ Ca ss0 
f \ Greg I inatus, and 
( I that tle was fought in d 
ks « e ( ten miles to the south of Poitiers 

( vis Ove ind attacked the Visizgoths near Vivonne, and the 
v was i neara village still named Champagne St. Hilaire 
See the Dissertations of the Abbe le Rauf, tom, i. p. 204 I 

Ang eis e road from Poitiers to Bordeaux, and although 

Gre rv delays e siego, | can more readily belreve t t he con 
d the le »f history, than that Clovis neglected the rules of 
“ 
ryrena monte 8 use Perpini inum subjecit ; is the expression 
I co, W i betrays his recent date, since Perpignan did not 
exist before the tenth century. (Marca Hispanica, p. 452.) This 
florid and fabulous writer, (perhaps a n k of Amiens, see the Ab- 
Rouf, Mem. de l'Academie, tom. xvii. p. 226—245.) re in 
chara r of a shepherd, the general history of his 
countrymen t Franks ut his narrative ends with the death of 
( 

I'he l of the Gesta Francorum positively affirms, that Clo 
vis fixed a body of Franks in the Saintonge and Bourdelois: and he 
is not i idiciously followed by Rorico, electos milites, atque fortiast- 
mos, cum parvulis atque mulieribus, Yet it shoald seem that they 


| were soon mingled with the Romans of Aquitain, till Charlemagne 
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of subduing, or extirpating, the nation of the Visi- 
goths. But the Visigoths were protected by the wise 
and powerful monarch of Italy. While the balance 
was still equal, Theodoric had perhaps delayed the 
march of the Ostrogoths; but their strenuous efforts 
successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis; and the 
army of the Franks, and their Burgundian allies, was 
compelled to raise the siege of Arles, with the loss, as 
it is said, of thirty thousand men. ‘These vicissitudes 
inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an 
advantageous treaty of peace. The Visigoths were 
suffered to retain the possession of Septimania, a nar- 
row tract of sea-coast, from the Rhone to the Pyre- 
nees; but the ample province of Aquitain, from thos: 
mountains to the Loire, was indissolubly united to the 
kingdom of France.* 
After the success of the Gothie war 
Clovis accepted the honours of the Ro- 
man consulship. ‘The emperor Anasta- 
sius ambitiously bestowed on the most powerful rival 
of Theodoric, the title and ensions of that eminent 
dignity ; yet, from some unknown cause, the name of 
Clovis has not been inscribed in the Fuasfz either of 
east or west.’ On the solemn day, the monarch of 
Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, was invested, in 
the church of St. Martin, with a purple tunic and 
mantle. From thence he proceeded on horseback to 
the cathedral of Tours; and, as he passed through 
the streets, profusely scattered, with his own hand, a 
donative of gold and silver to the joyful multitude, 
who incessantly repeated their acclamations of 


Consulship of 
Clovis, 


A. D, 510, 


the 


Consu 
and Augustus. ’ The actual or legal auth rity of Clovis 
could not receive any new accessions from the consu- 
lar dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty pa- 
geant; and if the conqueror had been instructed t 

claim the ancient prerogatives of that high office, they 
must have expired with the period of its annual d 
tion. But the Romans were disposed to revere in the 
person of their master, that antique title which the 
emperors condesce! the 
self seemed to contract a sacred obligation 
the majesty of the republic; and the suecessors of 
Theodosius, by soliciting his friendship, tacitly for- 
gave, and almost ratified, vation of Gaul. 


r 


uied to assume: barbarian him- 


to respect 


the usury 


Final establish Twenty-five years after the death of 

ment ot th Clovis, this important concession was 

French mon- } s 

archy in Gavl, more formally declared, in a treaty be- 
A. D. 536. tween his sons and the E mpe ror Justi l- 


an. The Ostrogoths of Italy, unable to defend their 
distant acquisitions, had resigned to the Franks the 
cities of Arles and Marseilles: of Aries, still adorned 
with the seat of a pr#torian prefect, and of Marseilles, 
enriched by the advantages of trade and navigation." 
This transaction was confirmed by the imperial au- 
thority; and Justinian, generously yielding to the 
Franks the sovers lonty of the countries beyond the 
Alps, which they already possessed, absolved t! 


vincials from their allegiance; and established on a 
introduced a more numerous and powerful colony Dubo I 
Critique, tom, ii. p. 215.) 

k In the composition of the Gothic war. T have used the f 





ing materials, with due regard to their unequal value Four epis 
tles from Theodoric king of Italy. (Cassiodor. |. i epist. 1 
tom. iv. p. 3—5.) Procopius, (de Bell. Goth. 1. i. «. 12. iv 
32, 33.) Gregory of Tours, (|, ii. ¢. 35—37. in tom p. 18 ! 
Jornandes, (de Reb. Geticis, c, 58. in tom. ii. p. 28.) Fortunate ' 
Vit. St. Hilarii, in tom. ii. p. 380.) Isidore, (in Chre Goth. in 
ii. p. 702,) the epitome of Gregory of Tours, (in tom. i 10 
author of the Gesta Francorum, ‘in tom. ii p. 55 555.) the Frag 
ments of Fredegarius, (in tom. ii. p. 463.) Aimoin, (1. i. c. 20, in tom 
iri. p. 41, 42.) and Rorico, (I. iv. in tom. iii. p. 14—19 ) 

| The Fasti of Italy would naturally reject a consul! e € ny 
of their sovereign; but any ingenious hypothesis that might expla 
the silence of Constantinople and Egypt, (the Chronic of Marce 
linus, and the Paschal,) is overturned by the similar silence of Ma 
rius, bishop of Avenche, who composed his Festi in the kii gidom of 
Burgundy. If the evidence of Gregory of Tours were less weighty 


and positive, (I. ii. c. 38. in tom. ii. p, 183.) Tcould believe that ¢ 
vis, like Odoacer, received the lasting title and honours of Patrician 
(Pagi Critica, tom. ii, p. 474. 492 

m Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles still imported from 
the east, paper, wine, oil, linen, silk, precions stones, spices. &: 
The Gauls, or Franks, traded to Syria, and the Syrians were estal 
lished in Gaul. See M, de Guignes, Mem, de |’ Academie, tom. xxxvii 
py 471—475 
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more lawful, though not more solid, foundation, the 
throne of the Merovingians." From that wra they en- 
joyed the right of celebrating at Arles the games of 
the cireus; and by a singular privilege, which was 
denied even to the Persian monarch, the gold coin 





l1im- 
pressed with their name and image, obtained a legal 
currency In the ero pire.® A Greek historian of that 


age has praised the private and publie virtues of the 
Franks, with a partial enthusiasm, which cannot be 
sufficiently justified by their domestic annals.P He 
celebrates their polite ness and urbanity, their recular 


government, and orthodox religion ; and boldly asserts, 








that these barbarians could be distinguished only by 
their dress and Janguace from the s bjects of Rom« 
Perhaps the Franks already displayed the social dis- 
position and lively graces, which In every age have 
discuised their viees, and sometimes concealed thei 
intrinsic merit Perhaps Aga 3, and the Greeks, 
vere dazzled by the rapid progress of their arms, and 
the splendour of their empire. Since the conquest of 
Burgundy, Gaul, except the Gothie province ol se p- 
timania, was subject, in its whole extent, to the s 
of Clovis. They had extinguished the German king- 
dom of Thuringia, and their vague dominion } etrated 
beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their native forest 
The Alemanni, and Bav iT? Ss, who had oc pled t 
Roman provine of Rhetia d Nor m, to the s¢ i 
of the Danube, confessed themselves the humble vas- 
sals of the Franks; and the feeble barrier of the Alps 
was Ineapab!l f sting thetr » When the 
last survivor of the sons of Clovis ed the inheri- 
tance and cor juests f the Merov o I ki n 
xtended far beyond the limits of mod Franc 
Yet modern F1 ce, such has been the pre s of arts 
| p liey, far ) ses In We h. 7 pul usne and 
power, the spac but savage I is of ( taire r 
Da hye rt. 
The Fran] French, are t y | 
pe pl of I I ( wi! ay ) de ‘ 
P et i! st ss 1 tr e ¢ uqueror 1 the w st. 
ern empire Butt r of Gaul v f wed 
by ten centuries of anarchy { rane On the re- 
vival of lear r, the st ts wv had be formed is 
the ech s of Athens and R ( dal 1 their | 
barian aneestors nd a lone period elapsed befor 
rent lal r ¢ 1 pr le the I isite mate t 
satisty, or rather to excite, the e1 sity of more en- 
ightened tim At length the « f criticism and 
phi phy uN ected to the tiq { | ‘ 
buteven phi phers have bee tainted by the con 
ta n ot t f and pas I} st ext ‘ 
nd exe sive systems, of the pers val servitude of tl 
Gauls, « of their volu ( la e with 
the Franks, have been rashly ved, and pst 
| . 
| G nt ' 
41.) ¥ t ‘ 
I i \ ‘ l ‘ Ly ! 
\ ed f f the I ( ot \ vo 
‘ pie i of | I etl & sta r 
ed only a de j f gold { ten s s will be 
1 suf f tl ' I 
tar ird ! t ~ r 
three per 8 l ler 1 ‘ , 
twentie feral ar ' of 
silver, w en so strangely ft i | ‘ 
See Le Blar Traite H ique dk M es del ' p. 3 
is, &€¢ 
p Agathias, in ! io a. 4 l s ex . very 
litferent picture vould 1 é within the same 
torical space, t { \ ‘ We tinu 
1 8 ked by ' f anv é t manners 
M. del em trace t and el« nt «¢ sert 
n, (Mem. de \ ' \ | 05—52e.) the exte { 
imites of the Fre "NY 
The Abbe Dul i ( 1, tor 9 ( t y 
ind agreea re v pr of studi ¢ 
rves, that Gregory of ‘Tours waa only once printed before the 
r 1560 4 to the complaint of Heineccius, (Opera, tom 
ii. Syl e iii 4m & Germany received with indifference and 
contempt the cod of ric lawe, w h were published hy He 
roldus, Linde rogius, &¢« At present those laws, (as foras they 
relate to Gau the hiet y of Gregory of Tours j I the monu 
ments of the Merovingian race, appear in a pure d perfect state, 
lin the first four volumes of the Histurians of France 
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nately defended: and the intemperate disputants have | will ascribe to the Romans the superior advantages, 
accused each other of conspiring against the preroga-| not only of science and reason, but of humanity and 
tive of the crown, the dignity of the nobles, or the| justice. Yet the laws of the barbarians were adapted 
freedom of the people. Yet the sharp conflict has| to their wants and desires, their occupations and their 


usefully exercised the adverse powers of learning and | capacity; and they all contributed to preserve the 
genius; and each antagonist, alternately vanquished | peace, and promote the improvements, of the society 
and victorious, has extirpated some ancient errors, and | for whose use they were originally established. ‘The 
established some interesting truths. An impartial | Merovingians, instead of imposing an uniform rule of 
stranger, instructed by their discoveries, their disputes, | ¢ mnduet on their various subjects, permitted each peo- 
and even their faults, may describe, from the same| ple, and each family, of their empire, freely to enjoy 
original materials, the state of the Roman provincials, | the ir domestie institutions ;? nor were the Romans ex- 
after Gaul had submitted to the arms and laws of the| cluded from the common benefits of this legal tolera- 
Merovingian kings. tion.» The children embraced the daw of their parents, 
Law t ' ‘I'he rudest. or the most servile. condi- | the wife that of her husband, the freedman that of his 

t tion of human society, is regulated how-| patron ; and, in all eases where the parties were of dif- 
ever by some fixed and general rules. When Tacitus | ferent nations, the plaintiff, or accuser, was obliged to 


surveyed the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he | follow the tribunal of the defendant, who may always 
discovered some permanent maxims, or customs, of | plead a judicial presumption of right, or innocence. A 
| lic and private life, which were preserved by faith- | more ample latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in 
ful tradition, tll 1 of the art of writing, | the presence of the judge, might declare the law under 
and of the Latin t ie. Before the eleetion of the | which he desired to live, and the national society to 
Merovingian k , the most powerful tribe, or nation, | which he chose to belong. Such an indulgence would 
of the F k DI r venerable chieftains t olish the partial distinctions of victory ; and the Ro- 
compose the Sa/ic laws ; { their labours were exam- | man provincials might patiently acquiesce in the hard- 
ined and approved in thre ‘cessive assemblies’ of | ships of their condition; since it depended on them- 
{ eople. Afier the baptism of Clovis, he reformed | selves to assume the privilege, if they dared to assert 
ticles that appeared incompatible with chris- | the ec} icter, of free and warlike barbarians.® 
tianity : the Salic law w n amended by his sons; When justice inexorably requires the Pecuniary fines 
and at le , under the reign of Dagobert, the code | death of a murderer, each private citizen for homicide. 
Ww revised and 1} loated In its act { 1. one | is fortified by the assurance, that the laws, the magis- 
I ed years after the establi t of the Frene trate, and the whole community, are the cuardians of 
m eny VW the ne ype of ‘ t ; of | his perso! ls ty. But in the loose society of the 
the Ripu t transeribed published ; Germans, revenge was always honourable, and often 
Charlemagne € the slat f his ao { meritorious; the independent warrior chastised, or vin- 
country, had ( tely st 1 th nat il laws, | d ted, with his own hand, the injuries which he had 
which st revailed amone the F ks. The san fered, or received ; and he had only to dread the re- 
care was extended tot ls; and the rude insti- | sentment of the sens, and kinsmen, of the enemy, 
tut ft A iand / were d ently |W 1 he had sacrificed to his selfish or angry pas- 
com 1, ified by t t y of the |sions. ‘The magistrate, conscious of his weakness, in- 
M vingi ; The] | Burgundians, | terposed, not to punish, but to reconcile ; and he was 
\ ) tsinG pre fthe Franks, it ed if he could persuade, or compel, the contend- 
ved ny 1¢ t it ( { the pring I | ties to pay, and to aces pt, the moderate fine 
] ety. | > wast irst of \ had b 1 ascertained as the price of blood.* 
the Gothic ] \ expressed in writing th -' The f spirit of the Franks would have opposed a 
t people; the ecomy t i lo ; sentence; the same fierceness despised 
f Sure IWS Was al e of policy rather these ineffectual restraints; and, when their simple 
f t . t Ihe te 1 . 1 re in 1 nanners had been e rrupted by the wealth of Gaul, 
( — ects. T s bva 1- | the | ublic peace was c yntinually violated by acts of 
(i I f the irtless in- ist leliberate guilt. In every just government 
{ , at a time when the « te system of Ro- | the same penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, 
W finally m ed. Intl fort irder of a peasant, or a prince. But the na- 
» vs, | the Pandects of t 1, we may |'t inequality established by the Franks, in their 
the first 1 nents, a the f maturity, of | criminal proceedings, was the last insult and abuse of 
( ‘ \ \ | ( 3 \ pe s 
: r refl S rhe R g, fines, this ind in fa 
t ‘ 210.) a $A 
s ] ¢ les x 1 { r 
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conquest.? In the calm moments of legislation they ; to absolve an incendiary, or assassin; and when the 
solemnly pronounced, that the life of a Roman was of | chastity of a queen of France was suspected, thres 








. rye ! i 
smaller value than that of a barbarian. The nfrus-| hundred gallant nobles swore, without hesitation, that 
lion,* a name expressive of the most illustrious birth or} the infant prince had been actually begotten by her 
dignity, among the Franks, was appreciated at the deceased husband. The sin and scandal of manifest 
sum of six hundred pieces of gold; while the noble | and frequent perjuries engaged the magistrates to re- 
provincial, who was admitted to the king’s table,| move these dangerous temptations; and t upply the 
| 
might be legally murdered at the expense of three | defects of human testimony, by the famous experi- 
hundred pieces. Two hunare d were deerme d sufficient ments of fire and wat >. "The se extrac inary trials 
for a Frank of ordinary condition ; but the meaner Ro-| were so capriciously contrived, that in some cases 
mans were exposed to disgrace and danger by a trifling! guilt, and innocence in others, could not b proved 
compensation of one hundred, or even fifty, pieces of | without the int sit fa miracle. Such miracles 
gold. Had these laws been regulated by any princi- | were readily provided by fraud and credulity ; the most 
ple of equity or reason, the public protection should | intricate « 3; were determin y this easy and j 
have supplied in just proportion the want of personal fallible method; and 1 turbulent barbarians, wl 
strength. But the legislator had weighed in the scale,’ might have disd d the sent of the magistrate, 
not of justi e, but of | liey, the loss of a er) § missively a ] ed int Lome { Gaod.* 
against that of a slave; the head of an i ent and ra But the trials by gle ¢ 
pacious barbarian was guarded by a heavy fine; and d vy obtained ) edit 
the slightest aid was afforded to the most defen ss thority, i ray people, who « i not 
subjects. ‘Time insensibly abated the pri f tlh \- e, that a b deserved to t \ 
querors, and the patience of the vanqu 1 the war er | Both in civ d crimni 
boldest citizen was taught by experienc: night | t 
suffer more injuries than he could inflic \ vel W eX] 
ners of the Franks became less ferocious ir laws | from tl tagonist who was dé ; 
were rendered more severe; and t} vingia vibe \ 1 el the 
kings attempted to imitate the impartial rigour of 1 CAUSE, OF | cly to matintal 
Visigoths and Burgundians.£ Under the empire of {f battle. They fought eith foot 
Charlemagne murder was universally punished with! according to the custom of | t : ‘ 
death; and the use of capital punishment be ro] } t word, or lance, ified by the sane- 
liberally multiplied in the j prud f mod { I en, of e, Ie ral i 
Europe.§ sas vw i ( to Gaul by the B 
Judgments of The civil and miliittary } rf i 5 y l . i thet le is { ty t) ( 
God which had been sep ed | Cor i f mh} . 
tine, were again united by the barbarians. The h subject Avitus. ‘“*Is it not t 7 i the k 
sound of the Teutonie a pe lati S was m ‘ l Bur iy tot ishop, ** that f event I t 
the Latin titles of duke, of « it, or of pret Val | ai \ t 
same officer assumed, within his district, the com f God, and that $ prov ’ vards the \ 
of the troops, and the administration of justice. But t t ( ? By such i ,t 
the fierce and illiterate chieftain was se 1 qua | el | tice of ‘ 
to discharge the duties of a judge, which require er ecu to son tribes of Gernu vy, W proj 
the faculties of a phil ISO] hic mind, labori siy cul ! est ‘ ull t 0 le 
vat d by exper: ce and st vy; and | I ei ri i ’ iy 1 e . \ ‘ t 
was compel | to ermbraes . e simple, 
methods of ascertaining the cause of justice. Ir | 
religion, the Deity has been invoked to cor m the y 
truth, or to punish the fals id, of human testim 
but this powertul Instrument was misapplied a . ind li i 
sed, by the simplicity of the German legi t cm th . ty é 
party accused might justify his innoee » by | t v, Vv w f 
cing before their tribunal a number of f lly : 
nesses, who solemnly declared their belief, or were ‘ I e « thre f t 4 
rance, that he was not guilty. Accor r to t , ‘ 1 
weight of the charge, this legal number of -l< fl thre | of 
] 
tors was multiplied ; seventy-two voices wer ; 
( I 
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post i 


uny injuries in their persons and property. 
might be the 


This oppressive jurisprudence was im- 
on the provincials of Gaul, who complained of 
W hatever 


strenoth, or courage, of individuals, the 





victorious barbarians excelled in the love 1 exercise 
of i : I the v nquls ed Roman was u justly sum- 
moned to re peat, In his own pe son, the bloody contest, 
which | ven already decided against his country. ! 
D 1 of la A devouring host of one hundred and 
t maria twerty thous { Germ had formerly 
passed the Rhine under the command of Ariovistus. 
One third rt of the fertile lands of the Sequani was 
propriated to their use; and the conqueror soon re- 
ed hi pressive demand of ther third, for the 
comm tion of a vy col y of twenty-four thou- 
ind barbarians, whom he had invited to share the rich 
harvest . <3 | At I st f hundred 
years, the Vi t nd B revenged 
the { t f Ari t \ i jual 
proy rf ls of th ect lands. But this 
distri f sp r over the province, 
| ‘ the pecull districts 
\ e t eon ‘ pla by thei 
\ } } I i¢ ler | ve 
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The wealth of the Merovingian prin- pomain and ben- 
ces consisted in their extensive domain. efices of the Me- 
After the conquest of Gaul, they sti]] ftovMmgians. 
delighted in the rustic simplicity of their ancestors; 
the cities were abandoned to solitude and decay; and 
their coins, their charters, and their synods, are still 
inscribed with the names of the villas, or rural palaces, 
in which they successively resided. One hundred and 
sixty of these palaces, a title which need not excite any 
unseasonable ideas of art or luxury, were scattered 
through the provinces of their kingdom; and if some 
might claim the honours of a fortress, the far greater 
part could be esteemed only in the light of profitable 
farms. ‘The mansion of the long-haired kings was 
surrounded with convenient yards, and stables, for 
the cattle and the poultry; the garden was planted 
with useful vegetables ; the various trades, the labours 
f agriculture, and even the arts of hunting and fish- 


ing, were exercised by servile hands for the emolument 
of the vereign; his magazines were filled with corn 
ind wine, cither for sale or consumption; and the 


wl administration was conducted by the strictest 


ixims of private economy.' This ample patrimony 
va prupriated to supply the hospitable plenty of 
Clov ind his successors; and to reward the fidelity 
of the brave companions, who, both in 


peace and 
devoted to their personal service. Instead 


f a horse, or a suit of armour, each companion, ac- 
rding to his rank, or merit, or favour, was invested 
with a / fice, the primitive name, and most simple 
of the feudal possessions. These gifts might 

res 1 at the pleasure of the sovereign; and his 
feeble prerogative derived some support fromthe in- 
e of his liberality. But this dependent tenure 


s gradually abolished® by the independent and ra- 
, who established the perpe- 
tary succession, of their bene- 
es; a revolution salutary to the earth, which had 
by Its precarious masters.* 
R } 41 7 ? ' i hye rer 
Hesides ese royal an ) iry 


nobles of France 





nefic estates, a large 





porti been assigned, in the division of Gaul, 
f 1 Salie lands: they were exempt from 
{ { and the Salie lands were equally shared among 
he le deseendants of the Franks.’ 


iscord and silent decay Private usurpa- 


in line, a new order of tons 


irose in the provinces, who, under the appella- 


f Seniors, or Lords, usurped a right to govern, and 

é to oppress, the subjects of their peculiar terri- 

tory. Their ambition mieht be checked by the hostile 

resistance of an equal; but the laws were extinguished ; 
| | 


1e sacrilegious barbarians, who dared to provoke 
the vengeance of a saint or bishop,*? would seldom 


respect the landmarks of a profane and defenceless 
neighbour. ‘The common, or public, rights of nature, 
1 as thev had alwavs been deemed by the Roman 
le were severely restrained by the German 
s. whose inusement, or rather passion, was 


exercise of hunting. The vague dominion, which 





~ r r ! f Charlen iwne, which con 
“ r : 1s of that great monarch. 
H ires an ace it of the horns and 
its fish to b i, and carefully directs, 
( ea Hl uit one hundred hens 
f VI males) fifiy hens and 
I le Re Di ) has investigated the 
s ti f the Merovingian villas. 
Burgundian law (tit. i. No. 4. in tom, iv. 
1 desery son} t expect to held the 
vd ved the roval bounty of Gundo 
| s f \ tint it r privilege, and 
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maN has assumed over the wild inhabitants of the | ple of the poor, who purchased life by the sa 
earth, the air, and the waters, was confined to some | all that ean render life desirable, was eradually imi- 
fortunate individuals of the human species. Gaul was | tated by the feeble and the devout, who, in times of 
again oyerspread with woods; and the animals, who | public disorder, pusillanimously crowded to shelter 
were reserved for the use, or pleasure, of the lord, | themselves under the battlem s of a powerf 
might ravage, with impunity, the fields of his indus-|and around the shrine of a popular saint. ‘Their sub- 
trious vassals. The chase was the sacred ] | 
of the nobles and their domestic servants. Plebeian | patrons; I the | ty tral tion irreeoverably fixed 
: 


transgressors were legally chastised with stripes and | their own condition, and that of their latest posterity. 


impris mment ; but in in age which admitted a slight | From t! elon of ( Vis, du r tive successive cer 
composition for the life of a citizen, it was a capital | turies, the ‘ nd ma of Gaul uniformly tends 
crime to destroy a stag or a wild bull within the pre-| to pr te f rease, and to confirm the duration, of 
cincts of the royal forests. persol ‘ . Time and violence almost oblit 
Personal servi According to the maxims of ent erated t l diate J f ciety ; 1 left 
tude war, the co er beeain ‘ vf ( Vv inte betwee t I é dt 


ror | 
master of the enemy whom he had subdued | - Slave. ‘J arbitrary and reece div t is bee 


} hd ! | t } } 
ed:* and the fruitful cause « f pe rsonal slaverv. which i! r \ icle ne ré dice into a? io dis- 
] } ' } 
had been almost suppress by the peacef soverelcl tinction, ve vy estal i y the rn +} 


. . > ; i } . , , 
ty of Rome, was again revived and multi l byt W's { NI . The , who « ne 





erpetual hostilities of the independent b rians. their over e, or fabul , des t from the indeps 
lhe Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, wh et - dent ( ct l’ranks, have asserted, and abused, 
ed from a successful expedit n, dragged afte I 1a the i l rit of ce t, ove iy t 
long train of sheep, of oxen, and of hurn captives, et lof s f pie ns, to wl they limputes 
whom he treated with the same brutal « { t. The tl c faG Ci R , extra 
youths of an elegant form and ji nuous pect, we! t 

set apart for the domestic service ; a doubtf tuation, | rev tions of Eyay ‘ 
which alternately exposed them to the fav e, or J . ew LW \ 

cruel, impulse of passion. The usef me ‘s| the « er ,» may be st 1 | { 
and servants (smiths, carpent tailors, s nakers, | ex f vince, a ( : 4 senator f 


cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in gold a sil-| 1 ; Auverone forn \ t er t pre 
ver, &c.) employed their skill for the e, OF | . of nee the independe ‘ nd citi 


their master. But the Roman captives who were des- G soa ive and | tants di ve 


titute of art, but capable of labour, were condemned, | a si { y: the sw Cwsar himself, 
without regard to their former rank, to tend t catt he Mi he was re ed before the walls of 
and cultivate the lar Ss ot the yarbarians. T ie Ce \ e « I l tl r f ‘] VY, the 
ber of the hereditary bondsmen, who were attached t *laime t lance W the Romans; 

the Gallic estate Ss. was contmually creas y new { « hy ‘ mitated the « iT e al \ 
supplies ; and the servile pe =: ( tot situ-| of Auve a fall of the estern empire n 
ation and temper of their lords, were sometimes rai veen prevented or delayed. ‘They firmly n 

by precarious indulgence, and more | y -\t d | \ { vor 
pressed by capricious despotism. \ : te | to the \ w lie ‘ ti ( 
of life and death was exercised by thes : tt Poit , they accepted, with 


when they married t r daughters, tral : ( t i vereion, ‘I 
servants, chained on the wagg to prev . e t was a eved, al 

cape, Was sent as a cuptl rese ( 1 : 9 i 
try.£ The majesty of the Rom VS | te ‘ ( \ ed trom hts Austra 
liberty of each citizen, 1inst 1 rash 





own distress, or desp ir. But tl S ets of the Me-|s .- Pe ( fort « atter el 
rovingian kings might alienate the ) fre gia ( ; thre 
and this act of legal suicide, wv Mi fa yi P » Uni ert, W te t 
yractised, is expres in terms most « f y of Auver I upper 
afflicting to the dignity of | jan nature. I Xamm- « . f p. 4 
bo J < fo | I 
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and diocese of Auvergne were betrayed by the grand- 
son of Sidonius Apollinaris. Childebert enjoyed this 
clandestine victory ; and the free subjects of Theodo- 
ric threatened to desert his standard, if he indulged 
his private resentment, while the nation was engaged 
inthe Burgundian war. But the Franks of Austrasia 
soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of their king. 
**Follow me,’’ said Theodoric, “into Auvergne: | 
will lead you inte a province, where you may acquire 
gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious apparel, to 
the full extent of your wishes. I repeat my promise ; 
I give you the people, and their wealth, as your prey ; 
and you may transport them at pleasure into your 
own country.” By the execution of this promise, 
Theodoric justly forfeited the allegiance of a people, 
whom he devoted to destruction. His troops, rein- 
forced by the fiercest barbarians of Germany,” spread 
desolation « fruitful face of Auvergne; and two 
castle, and a holy shrine, were 
saved, or redeemed, from their is fury. The 
Meroliae * seated on a lof y rock, which 


ver the 
places only, a stri ng 


licentious 


was 
} 


castle of 


rose a hundred feet above the surface of the plain; 
and a large reservoir of fresh water was enclosed, 
with some arable thin the circle of its forti- 


The Fr ld with envy and despair 


this impregnable fortress: but they surprised a party 
of fifty stragglers ; and, as they were oppressed by the 
number of their captives, they fixed, at a trifling ran- 

of life or death for these wretched 
barbarians were prepared to 
Another de- 





fications. 





som, the alternative 


victims, whom the cruel 


massacre on the refusal of the garrison. 

tachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or Brioude, 
where the inhabitants, with their valuable effects, had 
taken refuge in the sanctuary of St. Julian. The 
doors of the church resisted the assault; but a daring 
soldier entered through a window of the choir, and 


opened a passage to his companions. The clergy and 
people, the sacred and the profane spoils, were rudely 
torn from the altar; and the sacrilegious division was 
made at a small distance from the town of Brioude. 
But this act of impiety was severely chastised by the 
of Clovis. He punished with death the 
most atrocious offenders ; left their secret accomplices 
to the vengeance of St. Julian; released the captives; 


devout son 


restored the plunder; and extended the rights of sanc- 


tuary five miles round the sepulchre of the holy 
martyr.” 

; Before the Austrasian army retreated 
Story of Attalus d 


e, Theodoric exacted some 
ple dges of the future loyalty of a people, whose just 
hatred could be restrained only by their fear. A 
select band of noble youths, the sons of the principal 
senators, was delivered to the conqueror, as the hos- 
tages of the faith of Childebert, and of their country- 
men. Qn the first rumour of war, or conspiracy, these 
guiltless youths were reduced to a state of servitude ; 
and one of them, Attalus,? whose adventures are more 
particularly related, kept his horses in the 
diocese of Treves. After a painful search he was 
discovered, in this unworthy occupation, by the emis- 
saries of his grandfather, Gregory bishop of Langres; 
but his offers of ransom were sternly rejected by the 


from Auvergt 
] 


master’s 





m Furore e de ulteriore Rhen iis pa venerant, 
super n at, (Ut fur | . 1. in tom, ii, 229.) was 
the excuse of a her kin f Austrasia. (A. D. 574.) for the ravages 
Ww h his ps ‘ n the neighbourhood is 

Fr the name and situation, the Benedictine editors of Gr ry 
of T rs (in } 192.) have fixed this fortress at a place named 
Castel Merlit vo miles from Mauriac, in the Upper Auvergne. 
In s des 1, I transla infraas if Ir lind the two pre 
positions are perpetually confounded by Gr ry, or his transcribers 
ind sense t t always de 

See theee r ] s,and wa fA r 1 Gregory of Tours 
( ‘ n i l and | ». 12, 1 191,192 M 
raculis St. Ju l i n. ii 4 ») H } uly b ivs 
} extraor 1a his } 

[he story of Attalus is rela yG ry Pours + G. 36. 
in tom p. 193-195.) His editor, the P. Ruinart, confounds this 
Attalus, who was a youth ( pwer) in the year 532 witha friend of Sido 
nius of the same name, who was nt of Autun, fifty or sixty years 
before Such an error, which cannot be imputed to ignorance, is 
excused, ins legree, by v0 ignitude 
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| avarice of the barbarian, who required an exorbitant 


sum of ten pounds of gold for the freedom of his noble 
captive. His deliverance was effected by the hardy 
stratagem of Leo, a s!«ve belonging to the kitchens 
of the bishop of Langres.1. An unknown agent easily 
introduced him into the same family. The barbarian 
purchased Leo for the price of twelve pieces of gold; 
and was pleased to learn, that he was deeply skilled 
in the luxury of an episcopal table. ‘* Next Sunday,” 
said the Frank, “I shall invite my neighbours and 
kinsmen. Evxert thy art, and force them to confess, 
that they have never seen, or tasted, such an enter- 
tainment, even in the king’s house.”? Leo assured him, 
that, if he would provide a sufficient quantity of poul- 
try, his wishes should be satisfied. The master, who 
already aspired to the merit of elegant hospitality, as- 
sumed, as his own, the praise which the voracious 
guests unanimously bestowed on his cook; and the 
dexterous Leo insensibly acquired the trust - and 
management of his household. After the patient ex- 
pectation of a whole year, he cautiously whispered his 
design to Attalus, and exhorted him to prepare for 
flight in the ensuing night. At the hour of midnight, 
the intemperate guests retired from table; and the 
I'rank’s son-in-law, whom Leo attended to his apart- 
ment with a nocturnal potation, condescended to jest 
on the facility with which he might betray his trust. 
The intrepid slave, after sustaining this dangerous 
raillery, entered his master’s bed-chamber; removed 
his spear and shield; silently drew the fleetest horses 
from the stable; unbarred the ponderous gates; and 
excited Attalus to save his life and liberty by inces- 
sant diligence. Their apprehensions urged them to 
leave their horses on the banks of the Meuse ;* they 
swam the river, wandered three days in the adjacent 
forest, and subsisted only by the accidental discovery 
of a wild plum-tree. As they lay concealed in a dark 
thicket, they beard the noise of horses; they were 
terrified by the angry countenance of their master, and 
they anxiously listened to his declaration, that, if he 
could seize the guilty fugitives, one of them he would 
cut in pieces with his sword, and would expose the 
other on a gibbet. At length, Attalus, and his faith- 
ful Leo, reached the friendly habitation of a presbyter 
of Rheims, who recruited their fainting strength with 
bread and wine, concealed them from the search of 
their enemy, and safely conducted them, beyond the 
limits of the Austrasian kingdom, to the episcopal 
palace of Langres. Gregory embraced his grandson 
with tears of joy, gratefully delivered Leo, with his 
whole family, from the yoke of servitude, and be- 
stowed on him the property of a farm, where he might 
end his days in happiness and freedom. Perhaps this 
singular adventure, which is marked with so many 
circumstances of truth and nature, was related by At- 
talus himself, to his cousin, or nephew, the first his- 
torian of the Franks. Gregory of Tours* was born 
about sixty years after the death of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris; and their situation was almost similar, since 
each of them was a native of Auvergne, a senator, and 
a bishop. ‘The difference of their style and sentiments 
may, therefore, express the decay of Gaul ; and clear- 


rory, the creat grandfather of Gregory of Tours, (in tom. 
ii. p. 197. 490.) lived ninety-two years; of which he passed forty as 

int of Autun, and thirty-two as bishop of Langres. According to 
‘ortunatus, he displayed equal merit in these different sta- 


q This Gre 


the poet Fx 
tions. 
Nobilis antiqua decurrens prole parentum, 
Nobilior gestis, nunc super astra manet. 
Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipse sacerdos, 
Quos domuit judex, fovet amore patris. 
r As M. de Valois, and the P. Ruinart, are determined to change 
f the text into Mosa, it becomes me to acquiesce in the 


the Mosella 

alteration. Yet, after some examination of the topography, I could 

defend the common reading : A E . 
s The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Florentius Georgius) were of 

noble extraction, (natalibus ... illustres,) and they posseased large 


estates (/atifundia) both in Auvergne and Burgundy. He was born 
in the year 539, was consecrated bishop of Tours in 573, and died in 
593, or 595, soon after he had terminated his history. See his Life, 
by Odo, abbot of Clugny, (in tom. ii. p. 129—135.) and a new Life in 
the Memvires de l’Academie, &c. tom. xxvi. p. 598—637. 
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THE DE‘ 
ly ascertain how much, in so short a space, the human 
mind had lost of its energy and refinement.' 

We are now qualified to despise th 
opposite, and, perh ips, artful, misrepre- 
sentations, which have softened, or exaggerated, the 
oppression of the Romans of Gaul under the reign of 
the Merovingians. The ever promulgat- 
ed any unive edict or 
but a degenerate people, who excused their weakness 
by the specious names of politeness and 
exposed to the arms and laws of the ferocious barba- 
rians, who contemptuously insulted their possessions, 
their freedom, and their Their pe rsonal in- 
juries were partial and irregular; but the great body 
of the Romans survived the revolution, and still pre- 
served the property, and privileges, of citizens. <A 
large portion of their lands was exacted for the use 
of the Franks; but they enjoyed 
empt from tribute;" and th: 
which swept away thi 


Privileges of the 
Romansof Gaul 


conquerors n 


rsal of servitude, confiscation : 


pe ace, Was 


safety. 


the remainder, ex- 
irresistible violence 
f Gaul, 
destroyed the elaborate and expensive system of im 
perial despotism. The provincial!s 

de pl pre the Savage jurispr denee of the Salic or 


same 


arts and manufactures ¢ 


must frequently 
Ri- 
puarian laws ; but their private life, in the important 
concerns of marriage, test 

still regulated by the The Code; and a dis- 
contented Roman might freely aspire, or descend, to 
the title and character of a_barbari The honour 

of the state were accessible to his ambition ; the edu- 
cation and temper of the R 
qualified them for the offices of civil government ; and, 
as emulation had rekindled their military ar- 
dour, they were permitted to march in the ranks, or 
n at the head, of the vict is Germans. I 

not attempt to enumerate the generals and 

} ] 


iments, or inheritance, was 


odosian 


in. 


ymans more peculiarly 


as soon 
eve rt 
macistrates, 
the Mero- 


names * attest the 


whose liberal poticy of 

vingians. ‘The supreme command of Burgundy, with 
the title of Patrician, was successively intrusted to the 
three Romans; and the last, and most powerful, 


Mummolus,’ who alternately saved and disturbed the 
monarchy, had supplanted his father in the station of 
count of Autun, and left a treasure of thirty talents of 
gold, and two hundred and _ fifty of silver. 
The fierce and illiterate barbarians were excluded, 
. 


during generations, the dionitic 


talents 


from 
the church.’ 


several 
even from the 
Gaul consisted almost entirely of native 
the haughty Franks fell pr strate at the fe 
subjects, who wer 

character; and the 
lost in war, were insensibly recovered by si perstit a 
In all temporal affairs, the Theodosian Code was the 
universal law of the clergy; but the barbaric juris- 
prudence had liberally provided for their personal 
safety : a sub-deacon was equivalent to two Franks 
the antrustion, and priest, were held in similar esti- 


orders, of 


dignified with the « 


power and riches which had been 








t Decedente atque immo potius pereunte ab urbibus Gallicanis 
liberalium cultura literaru & Cin prefat. int 137. i 
int of Gregory himself. which he fully fies by his own 
His style is equally de l of « 1 und In 
icuous s mhes re la stra n 
country ; and a prolix work (¢ fix As ks n te 
he has tted almost every tl poste 1 . I 
have t visly acquired, by a painful perusal, r ft 


ing this favourable senter 
u The Ab le Mab ( i. p. 24 2 has « ently 
firmed this of 1 of the pres t de Mor , (Es 


Loix, lL. xxx. c. 13.) 





x See Dubos, Hist. Critique de la Monarc} Francois 
vi. c. 9, 10 The French anti irians esia is a p 
the R ans and barbarians ay t dis shed by i 
Tt r names } yi 4 reas at pre y 
reading Gregory of T s, [ha served G « ' 
or Ruman, extraction; (|. vi. c. ll. in 2 ( S.a 
barbarian, (1. vil. 2. p. wv 
y Eunius Mummolus is re t yi t l rego f Tours, 
from t f th (c. 42. p. 224.) to tl enth ( “) ] k 
The compuiation by talents is s ur ¢ wh f ¢ t 
hed any mea ig Lo thal ods WW the treas sot J‘ 


tache 

m t have ex 
z See Fieury, Dis 
a The bishop of Tour f r 

peric, the grandson of Clovis. Ecce pauper remansit Fiscus er 

ecce divitis nostra ad as 

soli Episcopi regnant, (1. vi. c. 45. 


eeded 100.0001. ster 
urs iil. Suri 


rs himse 


LINE 
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Cap. 
mation; and the life of a bi » was appreciated far 
price of nine 
mmunicated 
of the christian 


ie common Sta 


ibove t hun- 


dred pieces of to 
thelr conque 
Latin | 


vion h id like d 


religion 


inguage:* but their lancuage and thei 


Slit pie pr rity 





the Augustan, and apostolic, ag The progress of 
sup i 1 barbarism was rapid and universal : 
the w hip of the saints concealed from vulgar eyes 
th God of the christians ; and the rustic dialect of 
peasant d s rs was corrupted by a Teutonic 
idiom and pronunciation. Yet such intercourse of 
sacred 1 ial communion eradicated the distine- 
tions of h and victory ; and 1 nations of Gaul 
were gradually confounded under the name and govy- 
ernment of the Fra 
The Franks ite they 1 with A } f the 
( Gal . m t e im- i 
parte ithe m t ! f 7 2 jan olfts, a pirit, a | 
system, of constitutional liberty. Unde i king, he- 
reditary but limit 1 chiefs and counsellors might 
have cd d, at P in the palace f the Cwsars: 
the | d, where the emp s reviewed their 
1eTce! would have Imitted the legisla- 
tive embdty I eemen an I the ru 
I d vw n t sket i in the we ot 
G ' 1 y } been polis Land 1 proved 
by t ‘ \ 1 of the R But care- 
less b e of their personal independ- 
ence, « lt labour of government; t il 
: of 1 month of March were silently 
t ! : i the nation was s¢ ted 1 alm 
ss 1, by the ¢ juest G Che m arch y 
W | Will t ’ wT +¢ hment of jus- 
( 1 f reve ‘| s s f Clo- 
Vv) want res ion t e, r ( t CX- 
ercise, t it é il CX tive | W ¢ W ich 
the pe e ha hd te ‘ val 7 roga \N 
istinguished only by a mor ople privilege f 
I ind ler; 1 th love of freedom f- 
te Iinvig ited ind disvrace | ny pr t nbition, 
was ret ed, n the licentious Frank to the 
contempt of I {the desire of imput Sev- 
enty-five y fter the death of Clovi is grand- 
s G } f B \ t vy t . 
vade t (y | $ sept ; r | in- 
co Ihe t f B , Berry, A gne, 
and the ja tt vere exciter y the h 
HN. They marched, without discipline, wader 
ths } Cie , r (, ‘ t n r ite 
tack w fee ( ful; the f ly 
| thre st rovinees were des ed with dis- 
criminate r f The cornfields, the vil res the 
hurches t were « umed by fire; the In- 
habitants we issacred, or ed into cay vy; 
and, in t ais lerly ret thousand of these 
inh } wer! dest ve by | ger or intes- 
tine dis j When the 1 Cront } reproached 
the guilt, or neglect, of the eaders; and threatened 
to inflict, 1 1 fecal sent but instant and arbi- 
trary execution; they acc {| the universal and in- 
( ble corr ipt n of the f ie. * No one - they 
l, in r tear 3 his ki rv, luke, 
s ( I I 
S ‘ \ 
f Yet Pra 
i ut l 
1 rR 1 Vl | x 
/ / I 
f R ‘ 
‘ } | { 
> t 
( V1 
I 
S eA 0 \ I 
at sl ass \ 
v \\ t ; 
sper 
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or his count. Every man loves to do evil, and free- 
ly indulges his criminal inclinations. ‘The most gentle 
correction provokes an immediate tumult, and the 
rash magistrate, who presumes to censure or restrain 
his seditious subjects, seldom escapes alive from their 
revenge.’ It has been reserved for the same nation to 
expose, by their intemperate the most 
abuse of freedom; and to supply its loss by the spirt 
of honour and humanity, which now alleviates and dig- 

I absolute 


nifies their obedience to an 
The Visizoths The Visieoths had resigned to Clo- 


odious 


vices, 


soverelon. 


of Spa vis the greatest part of their Gallic 
ossessions; but their loss was amply compeusa- 
ted by the easy conquest, and secure enjoyment, of 
the provinces of Spain. From the monarehy of 
the Goths, which soon involved the Suevic king- 


dom of Gallicia, the 


some national vanity 


modern Spaniards still derive 


but the histori 


n of the Roman 


empire is neither invited nor compelled to pursue the 
obscure and barren series of their annals.* The Goths 
ol sp iim were sep trated from the rest of mankind, by 
the lofty ridge of the Pyrenwan mountains: their 


1uanners and institutions, as far as they were common 


to the Germanic tribes, have been already explained. 
ding chapter, the most 
ents, the fa | of Ari- 


and it only 


I have anticipated, in the prece 
important of their ecclesiastical ev 


anism, and the persecution of the Jews: 





remains to observe some interesting circumstances, 
which relate to the civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the Spanish kingdom. 

Lewislat " After their conversion from idolatry, 
BCH sald or heresy, the Franks and the Vis goths 
were dis} t ltoembrace, with equ lsubmi sion, the in- 
herent evil e accidental benefits, of superstition. 
Butt prelate f | ce, long before the extinction 
of the Merovingian race, had degenerated into fighting 

nd hunt Qo barl . hey « ined the use of 
synod ! t the laws of t pe ( d ch stity ; 

id preferred the indulgence of privat nhition and 
luxury, to the general interest of the icerd otal pro- 
fessi h "The bishops of Spain 1 pected the nselves, 

1 e respec 1 by the public their indissoluble 
union ¢ ed ir vices d confirmed thei tho- 
rity ur ie reg disciplin f the church intro- 
duced peace, order, and st bility, into the rn- 
ment of the sta Irom the ret of Recared, the 
first catholic |} r, to that of Witiza, the immediate 
predecessor of e unfortunate Roderic, sixteen na- 
tional councils were sucee ely « ned. The six 
metropoll id & Seville, M 1, Braga, ‘Tarra- 
cona, and Nart e, pre ed ce ling to their re- 
spective niority : the embly was composed of 
their sufl n bishops, wl uppeared In person, or by 
their proxies; and pl was assigned to the most 
holy or op t of the S) ish abbots. During the 
first three days of ( ition long they 
witated the ¢ it i q estions doctrine and 
discipline profane laity was excluded from their 
debi 33; whi W ‘ lucted however with decent 
olemnity But on the morning of the fourth day, the 
doors were thrown ¢ pen for the entrance of the great 

heers ot the palace, th dukes ar ce ts of th pro- 


vinces, the judges of the cities, t Gothic nobles: 
ind the decrees of heaven were ratifi¢ by the cons t 
ot the pe | le I ne same rules were ovserve | in the 
f Gregory of v r 0. in ton , H.) re es 
wit mur 1 the the ‘ € 
Nt sr ! ‘ n i 8 re u 
~ ‘ \ \ ' 

en dare t sed st mtumultus exoritu 
¢ tantun rem, s@va ntione satur 
ut vix t rndem re nequiv t 

ec Spain, int es 8 en | la ' tu te, The 
} ks hada Gre y of ‘I ~ e Sax 3s, or At g.a lt the 
lo . g.aP Warne But e histo f the Visigoths 
iz ¢O ned in the sho 1 imperfe ( icles of Is eof Se 
ville, and Jol of B ir 

Such aret mpl s st. Be r e¢ apost! nany 

| e refort f Gaul, i tom. iv. p, O4 ihe irs e years, 
‘ ¢ e deplores eandcorru n, would seem to insinuate, 


ergy about the year 660 
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provincial assemblies, the annual synods which were 
empowered to hear complaints and to redress grievan- 
and a legal government was supported by the 
prevailing influence of the Spanish clergy. The 
bishops, who, in each revolution, were prepared to 
flatter the victorious, and to insult the prostrate, la- 
boured, with diligence and success, to kindle the 
flames of persecution, and to exalt the mitre above the 
crown. Yet the national councils of Toledo, in 
which the free spirit of the barbarians was tem per- 
ed and guided by episcopal policy, have established 
some prudent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people. ‘The vacancy of the throne was supplied 
by the choice ef the bishops and palatines; and, after 
he failure of the line of Alaric, the regal dignity was 
still limited to the pure and noble blood of the Goths. 
The clergy, who anointed their lawful prince, always 
recommended, and sometimes practised, the duty of 
allegiance; and the spiritual censures were denounced 
on the heads of the impious subjects, who should re- 
sist his authority, conspire against his life, or violate, 
by an indecent union, the chastity even of his widow. 
But the monarch himself, when he ascended the 
throne, was bound by a reciprocal oaih to God and his 
people, that he would faithfully execute his important 
trust. The real or imaginary faults of his adminis- 
tration were subject to the control of a powerful aris- 
tocracy ; and the bishops and palatines were guarded 
by a fundamental privilege, that they should not be 
degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished with 
death, exile, or confiscation, unless by the free and 
public judgment of their peers.' 


ces: 


One of the legislative councils of Code ofthe Visi- 
Toledo examined and ratified the code goths. 
of laws which had been compiled by a succession of 


Gothic kings, from the fierce Furic to the devout Egica. 
As long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rude customs of their ancestors, they indalged 
their subjects of Aquitain and Spain in the enjoyment 
of the Roman law. Their gradual improvement in 
arts, in policy, and at length in religion, encouraged 
them to and to supersede, these foreign insti- 
tutions; and to compose a code of civi! and criminal 
for the use of a great and united peo- 
ple. The same obligations, and the same privileges, 
were communicated to the nations of the Spanish mon- 
archy ;: erors, insensibly renouncing the 
Teutonie idiom, submitted to the restraints of equity, 
and exalted the Romans to the participation of free- 
The merit of this impartial poliey was en- 
hanced by the situation of Spain, under the reign of 
the Visigoths. ‘The provincials were long separated 
from their Arian masters by the irreconcilable differ- 
of religion. After the conversion of Recared 
had removed the prejudices of the catholics, the coasts, 
both of the ocean and Mediterranean, were still pos- 
sessed by the eastern emperors ; who secretly excited 
a discontented people to reject the yoke of the barbari- 
ans, and to assert the name and dignity of Roman citi- 
The allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed 
most effectually secured by their own persuasion, that 


they hazard more in a revolt, than they can hope to ob- 
} 


imitate, 


jurisprudence, 


and the co! | 


dom. 


zens. 


tain by a revolution; but it has appeared so natural to 
press those whom we hate and fear, that the contrary 
system well deserves the praise of wisdom and mode- 
ration.® 
i The acts of the councils of Toledo are still the m authentic 





records of the church and constitution of Spain. The fi Wing pas- 


sages are particularly important. (iii. 17, 18 iv. 75. v. 2—5. & vi. 11 
14. 17, 18. vil. 1. xii. 2, 3.6.) T have found Maseou (Ilist. of the 
cient Germans, xv. 29. and Annotations, xxvi and Xxxiil.) and 


Ferreras (list. Generale de l'Espagne, 


té gu des. 


ym. ii) very useful and ac 


ems 

k The Code of the Visigoths, rerularly divided into twelve books 
has been correctly published by Dom Bouquet, (in tom. iv. p. 273— 
160 It has heen treated by the president De Montesquieu (l'Esprit 
lL.) with excessive severity. I dislike the stvle; 
{ de but I shall presume to think, that the civil 
jurisprudence displays a more civilized and enlightened state of so 
ciety, than that ol the Burgundians, or even of the Lombards, 


VAVill. € 


e superatit 


des Loix 


feat ti on 








524 THE 


Revolution of 
Britain, 
and Spain, the Saxons achieved the conquest of Britain, | 
the third great diocese of the prefecture of the west. 
Since Britain was already separated from the Roman 
empire, I might, without reproach, decline a story, fa- 
miliar to the most illiterate, and obscure to the most 

learned, of my readers. ‘The Saxons, who excelled i 
the use of the oar or the battle-axe, were ignorant of the 
art which could alone perpetuate the 


ected to describe the ruin of their country; and the 


doubtful tradition was almost extinguished, before the 
missionaries of Rome restored the light of science and 
christianity. The declamations of Gildas, the frag- 


meuts, or fables, of Nennius, the obscure hints of the} 
and chronicles, and the ecclesiastical tales | 


Saxon laws 
of the venerable Bede,' have been illustrated by the 
diligence, and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of 
succeeding writers, whose works I am not ambitious 
either to censure or to transcribe.™ Yet the historian 
of the empire may be tempted to pursue the revolutions 
of a Roman province, till it vanishes from 
and an Englishman may curiously trace the est 
ment of the barbarians, from whom he 
name, his laws, and perhaps his origin. 
About forty years after the dissolution 
of the Roman government, Vortigern ap- 
pears to have obtained the supreme, 
though precarious, command of the princes and cities 
of Britain. ‘That unfortunate monarch has been almost 
unanimously condemned for the weak and mischiev- 
ous policy of inviting" a formidable stranger, to repel 
the vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. His ambassa- 
dors are despatched, by the gravest historians, to the 
coast of Germany ; the y address a pathetic oration to 
the general asse ombly of the Saxons, and those war- 
like barbarians resolve to assist with a fleet and army 


ablish- 


derives his 


Descent of the 
Saxons, 
A, D, 449. 


the suppliants of a distant and unknown island. If 
Britain had indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the 
measure of its calamities would have heen less com- 


plete. But the strength of the Roman \vernment 
cout not always guard the maritime province against 
the pirates of Germ: iny; the independent and d 
states were exposed to their attacks; and the S 1xons 
might sometimes join the Scots and the Picts, in a 
tacit, or express, confederacy of rapine and destruction. 
Vortigern could only balance the various perils, which 


ta 


vided 


assaulted on eve ry side his throne and his people; and 
his policy may deserve either praise or excuse, if he 
preferred the alliance of those barbarians, whose naval 


power rendered them the most dangerous enemies, and 
the most serviceable allies. Hengist and Horsa, 
they ranged along the eastern coast with three 
were engaged, by the promise of an ample es to 


as 


ships, 


embrace the defence of Britain; and their intrepid 
valour soon delivered the country from the Cale lonian 
invaders. The isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile 
district, was allotted for the residence of the Ger- 


man auxiliaries, and they were supplied, according to 
the treaty, with a plentiful allowance of clothing and 
provisions. This favourable reception encouraged five 


thousand warriors to embark with their families in sev- 






1 See Gildas de Excidio Britannimr, c. 1i—25. p. 4 edit. Gale 
Nennius Hist. Britonum. c. 28. 35—65. p. 105—115. edit. Gale. Bede 
Hist. Ecclestast, Gentis Anglorum, |. i. c. 12—16. p. 49—5%, ¢. 22. 7 
58. edit. Smith. Chron, Baxonicum, p. 1! 23, | &ec. edit Gilson, The 
Anglo Saxon laws were published by Wilki London, 1731, in fo 
lio: and the Leges Wallicw, by Wotton and Cl arke, London, 1720 
in folio. 

a The laborious Mr, Carte, and the ingenious Mr. Whitaker, are 
the two modern writers to whom I am principally indebted. The 
particular historian of Manchester embraces, under that obscure ti 
tle, 9 subject almost as extensive as the general history of England 

a This invitation, which may derive some countenance from the 


loose expressions of Gildas and Bede, is framed into a regular story 
by Witikind, a Saxon monk of the tenth century. (See 
Hist. de l'Empire d'Occident, tom, ii. p. 356.) Rapin, and 
Hume, have too freely used this suspicious evidence, without regard 
ing the precise and probable testimony of Nennius: Interea vene 
runt tres Chiule a Germania ia ezilio pulse in quibys erant Hors ct 
Hengist, 


Cousin 


even 


DECLINE 


While the kingdoms of the Franks} 
and Visigoths were established in Gaul | 


fame of their ex- | 
loits; the provincials, relapsing into barbarism, neg- | 


his sight; | 
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enteen vessels, and the infant power of Hengist was 
| fortified by this strong and seasonable reinforcement. 
|The crafty barbarian suggested to Vortigern the obvi- 
ous advantage of fixing, in the neighbourhood of the 
Picts, a colony of faithful allies : a third fleet of fi rty 
{ships, under the command of his son and nephew, 
| sailed from Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and dis- 
n}| embarked a new army on the coast of No rthumbe rland, 
lor Lothian, at the opposite extremity of the devoted 
land. It was easy to foresee, but it was impossible to 
prevent, the impending evils. ‘The nations were 
|soon divided and exasperated by mutual jealousies. 
| Ihe Saxons all that they had done and suf- 


two 


magnified 


fered in the cause of an ungrateful people; while the 
Britons recretted the liberal rewards which could not 
satisfy the avarice of those haughty mercenaries. The 
causes of fear and hatred were inflamed into an irre- 
concilable quarrel. ‘The Saxons flew to arms; and, if 
they perpetrated a treacherous massacre during the se- 
curity of a feast, the y destroyed the reciprocal confi- 
dence which sustains the intercourse of peace and 
war.° 
Hengist, who boldly aspired to the Establishment 
conquest of Britain, exhorted his country- + on trem 
men to embrace the glorious opportunity: A.D. 455—5s82 
he painted in lively colours the fertility of the soil, the 


wealth of the 
natives, and thee 


cilles, 


the pusillanimous temper of the 
nvenient situation of a spacious soli- 


tary island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. 
The suecessive colonies which issued, in the period of 
acentury, from the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, 
and the Rhine, were principally composed of three 
valiant tribes or nations of Germany; the Ju/es, the 
old Saxons, and the ngles. The Jutes, who fought 
under the peculiar banner of Hengist, assumed the 
merit of leading their countrymen in the paths of glo- 
ry, and of erecting, in Kent, the first independent 
kingdom. ‘The fame of the enterprise was attributed 
to the primitive Saxons; and the common laws and 
language of the conquerors are deseribed by the na- 
tional app: llation of a pe ople, which, at the end of 
four hundri d ye irs, pr di ‘ed the first monarchs of 
South Britain. The Angles were distinguished by 
their numbers and their success; and they claimed the 
honour of fixing a perpetual name on the country, of 
which they occupied the most ample portion. The 
barbarians, who followed the hepes of rapine either 
on the land or sea, were insensibly blended with this 
tri} confedera vy; the FPrisi ns, who had been tempted 
by hele Vicinity to the Bri ish shore 5, might balance, 
during a short ice, the strength and reputation of 
the itive Sax S thie dD es, the Prussians, the Ru- 
g71ans a;4re faintly di cribed ; and some acdventurou 
Huns, who had wandered as far as the Baltic, might 
embark on board the German vessels, for the ec nquest 
of a new world.! sutthis arduous achievement was 
t prepared or executed by the union of national pow- 
ers Kach intre pid chiettain, according to the meas- 
ure of his fame d fortunes, assembled his followers ; 
equipped a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels ; 
chose the pl we { the att ek ; ind conducted his sub- 
sequent operations according to the events of the war, 
and the dictates of his private interest. In the inva- 
sion of Britai many heroes vat quishe land fell; but 
only seven victorious leaders assumed, or at least main- 
tained, the title of kings. Seven independent thrones, 
the S He ptarchy, were fou led by the conquerors, 
and seven families, one of which has been continued, 
by female suce ion, to ir present sovereign, de- 
Nen i o the Saxons the murder of three hundred Bri 
tish chiefs: a not unsuitable to their savage manners. But we 
are not obliged to be ve (see Joffrey of Monmouth, |. viii. ¢. 9—1lv 
that Stonehenge is theirs ument, which egianta had formerly 
transported from Africa to lreland, and which was removed to Bri 
tain Sv the order of Ambrosius, and the art of Mertisr 
p All these tribes are expressiy enumerated by Bede, (1. 1. ¢. 15. p 
2. Il. vic. 9 p. 190.) and though I have considered Mr. Whitaker's 
remarks, (Hist. of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 5°R—54 I do not perceive 
the absurdity of supposing that the Frisians, &c. were mingled with 


the Anglo Saxons 
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rived their equal and sacred lineage from Woden, the| 


god of war. It has been pretended, that this republic 
of kings was moderated by a general council and a su- 
preme magistrate. But such an artificial scheme of 
policy is repugnant to the rude and turbulent spirit of 
the Saxons: their laws are silent; and their imperfect 
annals afford only a dark and bloody prospect of intes- 
tine discord.4 


State of the 


A monk, who, in the profound igno- 
Britons, 


rance of human life, has presumed to 


rf 
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that time seated on a commanding eminence ; and van- 
quished an army which advanced to the relief of the 
city. In the subsequent battle of Marlborough,' his 


_ British enemies displayed their military science. Their 


exercise the office of historian, strangely disfigures the | 


state of Britain, at the time of its separation from the 
western empire. Gildas' describes in florid language 
the improvements of agriculture, the foreign trade 
which flowed with every tide into the Thames and the 
Severn, the solid and lofty construction of public and 
Private edifices: he accuses the sinful luxury of the 
British people; of a people, according to the same wri- 
ter, ignorant of the most simple arts, and incapable, 
without the aid of the Romans, of providing walls of 
stone, or weapons of iron, for the defence of their na- 
tive land.*. Under the long dominion of the emperors, 
Britain had been insensibly moulded into the elegant 
and servile form of a Roman province, whose safety 
was intrusted to a foreign power. ‘The subjects of 
Honorius contemplated their new freedom With sur- 
prise and terror; they were left destitute of any civil 
or military constitution; and their uncertain rulers 
wanted either skill, or courage, or authority, to direct 
the public force against the common enemy. The in- 
troduction of the Saxons betrayed their internal weak- 
ness, and degraded the character both of the prince and 
people. Their consternation magnified the danger; 
the want of union diminished their resources ; and the 
madness of civil factions was more solicitous to ac- 
cuse, than to remedy, the evils, which they imputed to 
the misconduct of their ad Yet the Britons 
were not ignorant, they could not be ignorant, of the 
manufacture or the use of arms: the successive and 
disorderly attacks of the Saxons allowed them to re- 
eover from their amazement, and the prosperous or ad- 
verse events of the war added discipline and experi- 
ence to their native valour. 
Their r While the continent of Europe and 
Africa yielded, without resistance, to 
the barbarians, the British island, alone and unaided, 
maintained a long, 
ful, strugg 
most at 
eastern, 
had 
luti 


morass 


versaries. 


sistance 


a vigorous, though an unsuccess- 
, against the formidable pirates, who, al- 
Same instant, assaulted the northern, the 
the 
rufied 


le 
the 
and 


been f 


S¢ The cities which 
with skill, were defended with reso- 
advantages of ground, hills, forests, and 
, Were diligently improved by the inhabi- 
tants; the conquest of each district was purchased 
with blood ; and the defeats of the Saxons are strongly 
attested by the discreet silence of their annalist. Hen- 
gist might hope to achieve the conquest of Britain; 
but his ambition, in an active reign of thirty-five years, 
was confined to the possession of Kent; and the nu- 
merous colony which he had planted in the north, was 
extirpated by the sword of the Britons. The mon- 
archy of the West Saxons was laboriously founded by 
the persevering efforts of three martial generations. 
The life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of the children 
of Woden, was consumed in the conquest of Hamp- 


yuthern 


coasts. 


n; the 


s 


shire and the Isle of Wight; and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon, reduced him 
to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, his valiant 


son, advanced into Wiltshire; besieged Salisbury, at 


; Bede has enumerated seven 


kings, two Saxons, a Jute, and four 
Angirs 


arquired in the heptarchy an indefinite 
renown But their reign was the effect, 
not of law, but of conquest: and he observes in similar terms, that one 
of them subdued the Isles of Man and Anglesey; and that another 
imposed a tribute on the Scote and Picts. (Hist. Eecles. 1. ii. c 5. p. 83 

+ See Gildas de Excidio Britannia, c. i. p. 1. edit. Gale 

s Mr. Whitaker (History of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 593. 516.) has 
amartiv exposed this glaring absurdity, which had passed unnoticed 
by the general historians, as they were hastening to more interest 
ing and important events. 


who successively 


supremacy of power and 


troops were formed in three lines; each line consisted 
of three distinct bodies, and the cavalry, the archers, 
and the pikemen, were distributed aceording to the 
principles of Roman tactics. The Saxons charged in 
one weighty column, boldly encountered with their 
short swords the long lances of the Britons, and main- 
tained an equal conflict till the approach of night. 
Two decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, and 
Gloucester, established the fame and power of Ceau- 
lin, the grandson of Cerdic, who carried his victorious 
arms to the banks of the Severn. 

After a war of a hundred years, the 
independent Britons still occupied the 
whole extent of the western coast, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the extreme promontory of Cornwall ; 
and the principal cities of the inland country still op- 
posed the arms of the barbarians. Resistance became 
more languid, as the number and boldness of the as- 
sailants continually increased. Winning their way by 
slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the Angles, and 
their various confederates, advanced from the north, 
from the east, and from tue south, till their victorious 
banners were united in the centre of the island, Be- 
yond the Severn the Britons still asserted their national 
freedom, which survived the heptarehy, and even the 
monarchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who 
preferred exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in the 
mountains of Wales: the reluctant submission of 
Cornwall was-delayed for some ages ;* and a band of 
fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their own 
valour, or the liberality of the Merovingian kings.* 
The western angle of Armorica acquired the new ap- 
pellations of Cornwall, and the Lesser Britain ; and the 
vacant lands of the Osismii were filled by a strange 
people, who, under the authority of their counts and 
bishops, preserved the laws and language of their an- 
eestors. To the feeble descendants of Clovis and 
Charlemagne, the Britons of Armorica refused the cus- 
tomary tribute, subdued the neighbouring dioceses of 
Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a powerful 
though vassal state, which has been united to the 
crown of France.’ 

In a century of perpetual, or at least 
implacable, war, much courage, and 
some skill, must have been exerted for the defence of 
Britain. Yet if the memory of its champions is al- 
most buried in oblivion, we need not repine ; since ev- 
ery age, however destitute of science or virtue, suffi- 


and flight. 


The fame of 
Arthur. 


—— 


The Sax- 
Camden (Britannia, vol. i, 


t At Beran-birig, or Barbury-castle, near Mar'horough. 
on chronicle assigns the name and date 
p. 128 ) ascertains the place; and Henry of Huntingdon (Scriptores 
post Bedam, p. 314.) relates the circumstances of this battle. They 
are probable and characteristic ; and the historians of the twelfth 
century might consult some materiais that no longer exist. 

u Cornwall was finally subdued by Athelstan, (A. D. 9#27—941.) 
who planted an English colony at Exeter, and confined the Britons 
beyond the river Tamar. See William of Malmesbury, I. ii. in the 
Scriptores post Bedam, p. 50. The spirit of the Cornish knights 
was degraded by servitude; and it should seem, from the romance 
of Sir Tristram, that their cowardice was almost proverbial. 

x The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixth 
century, by Procopius, Gregory of Tours, the second council of 
Tours, (A. D. 567.) and the least suspicious of their chronicles and 
lives of saints. The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to the 
first council of Tours, (A. D. 461. or rather 4#1.) the army of Riotha- 
mus, and the loose declamation of Gildas, (alii transmarinas pete 
bant regiones, c. 25. p. 8.) may countenance an emigration as early 
as the middle of the fifth century. Beyond that era, the Britons of 
Armorica can be found only in romance ; and [ am surprised that Mr, 
Whitaker (Genuine History of the Britons, p. 214—221.) should so 
faithfully transeribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial er- 
rors he has so rigorously chastised 

y The antiquities of Bretagne, which have been the subject 
even of political controversy, are illustrated by Hadrian Valesius, 

Notitia Galliarum, sub voce Britaenia Cismarina, p. 98—100.) M. 
d' Anville, (Notice de Ancienne Gaule, Corisopiti, Curiosolites, Osis- 
mii, Porganium, p. 248. 258. 508. 720. and Etats de !’Europe, p. 76— 
80.) Longuerue, (Description de la France, tom. i. p. 84—94.) and 
the Abbe de Vertot. (Hist. Critique de 'Etablissement des Bretons 
dans les Gaulea, 2 vol. in 12m0. Paris, 1720.) [ may assume the me- 

| rit of examining the original evidence which they have produced. 
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ciently abounds with acts of blood and military re- Resistance, if it cannot avert 
nown. The tomb of Vortimer, the son of Vortigern,| crease, the miseries of c que 

was erected on the margin of the sea-shore, as a land-! conquest has never appeared m 
mark formidable to the Saxons, whom he had thrice! tructive than in the hands of the 


lian was descended from a noble family of Romans ;*) treaties, and violated, without 
his modesty was equal to his valour, and his valour,| cred objects of the christian w 
till the last fatal action,* was crowned with splendid | battle might be traced, almost 


illustrious name of Artuur,” the hereditary prince of | were stained with blood ; the last 
the Silures, in South Wales, and the elective king or) out distinction of age or sex, w 
general of the nation. According to the most rational | ruins of Anderida;* and the r 
account, he defeated, in twelve successive battles, the| ties was fr quent and familiar 
Angles of the north, and the Saxons of the west; but! tarchy. ‘The arts and r ligion, the 
the deciining age of the hero was imbittered by popu-| which the Romans had so ecarefu 

lar ingratitude, and domestic misfortunes. The events! were ¢ xtirpated by their bart 

of his life are less interesting than the singular revolu-| the destruction of th principal 
tions of his fame. During a period of five hundred) who had declined the crow 

years the tradition of his exploits was preserved, and , 
rudely embellished, by the obscure bards of Wales malt { their flocks w 


and Armorica, who were odious to the Saxons, and un-| fvod: the practice. and even ther 


Ls i 
' 


=< 
“ 
“ 


known to the rest of mankind. The pride and curios-| tianity were abolished; and th 
ity of the Norman conquerors, prompted them to in-| obtain some comfort from the d 
quire into the ancient history of Britain: they listened trous strangers. ‘I kings of 


with fond credulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly | privileges of their Roman subject 
applauded the merit of a prince, who had triumphed | Saxons tr impled on the laws of 

















over the Saxons, their common enemies. His ro-| perors. ‘The proceedings of « 
mance, transcribed in the Latin of Jeffrey of Mon-) diction, the titles of honour. the 
mouth, and afterwards translated into the fashionable) ranks of society. and even th 
idiom of the times, was enriched with the various,! riasve, testament. and inheritance 
though incoherent, ornaments, which were familiar to pressed ; and th ‘rin ite 
the experience, the learning, or the fancy, of the ei slave ; 7 
twelfth century. The progress of a Phrygian colony, 3s, whi had be c 
from the Tiber to the Thames. was easily ingrafted o1 erds and pirates of Ge 
the fable of the AEneid ; and the 1 rs of Ar-| ence, of ine t ve 
thur derived their origin from T'r ’ ‘ t t intr ced by Ror \\ 
alliance with the Cesars. His trophies were decora-| olation. A tr ver of 
ted with captive provinces, and imperial titles; and his! might be sumed bv the Ge 
Danish victories avenged the recent injuries of his’) new wants ide butt 
country. The gallantry and superstition of the Brit-| served and est I t t 
ish hero, his feasts and tournaments, and the memora- Ject.¢ Almost eve e, 
ble instituti n of his Knights of the Round Ta » Were church state, rev its ‘Ts 
faithfully copied from the reigning manners of chiv-| « hy 
alry ; and the fabulous exploits of Uther’s son, appear) foreign 
less incredible, than the adventures which were achiev-| a rey tion. so 1 i is nN 
ed by the enterprising valour of the Normans. Pil-| be found; but it 1 excit 
grimage, and the holy wars, introduced into Europe thy, ts of R 3s des 
the specious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies and in Gaul or Spal 
giants, flying dragons and enchanted palaces, wi he « try and i 
blended with the more simple fictions of the west; i 1 « Italia : 
the fate of Britain de pende d on the art, or the pre - This strane te } 
tions, of Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorn historians. even ] ( 
the popular romance of Arthur, and the Knights of the th provincia f B i ( 
R und Table: their names were celebrated in Greece ind that tl Val 2 as 1 W 
and Italy; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot perpetual nx id 
and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied by the prince colonies. ‘J e } ‘ 
and nobles, who disregarded the genuine heroes and | to have e) 
historians of antiquity. At length the light of sciene ft Al 
and reason was rekindled ; the talisman was b: 
the visionary fabric melted into air; and by a natural, | puch instruction 1 the twe 
though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the sever-_ first volume r r: 
. - - } ‘. ° WwW ' au f 
ity of the present age is inclined to question the exist- ps 
ence of Arthur.* erit, (Cbs 
z Bede. who in his chronicle ¢ 22.) places Ambrosius under I \ J ; 
reign of Zeno, (A. D. 474—491.) observes, that his parents beet e Al des-( ' 
*‘ purpura indutt:” which he explains, in his ecclesias history, | vol. 1. p. 20m.) \ 
by “ regium nomen et insigne ferenti!u i. c«. 16. n. 52. lhe ex might 
pression of Nennius, (c. 44. p. 110, edit. Gale.) is still more singular, forest Ande 
** Unus de consulibus gentis Romanice est pater meus.’ ind Sussex 
a By the unanimous, thoug oubtful, conjecture of our antiqu D hr @ | 
rians, Ambrosius is confounded with Natanleod, who (A. D. 5te tion. Mr.\ 
lost his own life, and five thousand of his subjects, in a balile against pwvered u 
Cerdiec, the West Saxon. (Chron, Saxon. p. 17, 18.) 1 various « talogue, ( p 
b As I am a stranger to the Welsh bards, Myrdiin. Liomar hat many of e words n hs 
and Tatiessin, my faith in the existence and exploita of Arthur, | « Say into ¢ | 
principatiy rests on the simple and circumstantial testimo of Nen ' . 
nius. (Hist. Brit. c. 62, 63. p. 114.) Mr. Whitaker (Hist. of Manches Ang Saxous mit y unde 
ter, vol. ii, p. 31—71.) bas framed an interesting, and even proballe was derived fron me i¢ aes 
narrative of the wars of Arthur; though it is impossible to allow h Afier the f ation of | un, 
the reality of the round table. d é of ul ‘ ue vith 
ec The progress of romance, and the state of learning, in the mid i Carte’s Hist I d ve 2 
die ages, are illustrated by Mr. Thomas Warton, with the taste of a | histo but I fear, that Jeffre 


poet, and the minute diligence of an antiquarian. I have derived | i# his only with 





vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambrosius Aure-|the valour of their enemies, disd: 


success. But every British name is effaced by the! monuments of bones; the fragments 
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Bede, by the solitude of their native country; * and 
our experience has shown the free proj urati n of 
the human race, if they are cast on a fruitful wilder- 
ness, where their steps are unconfined, and their sub- 
sistence is plentiful. ‘The Saxon kingdoms displayed 
the face of recent discovery and cultivation: the 
towns were small, the villages were distant; the 
husbandry w languid and unskilful; four sheep 
were eq ilent to an acre of the best land ;' an ample 
space of wood and morass was resigned to the vague 
dominion of nature; and the modern bishopric of 
D m, the whole territory from the T'yne to the Tees, 
had returned to its primitive state of a savage and so- 
litary forest." Such imperfect population might have 
been supplied, in some generations, by the English 
colonies: but neither reason nor facets can — the 
unnatural supposition, that the Saxons of Brit re- 
mained alone int sert which they had silted 
After the sar ! ims had ecured their 
domin , and gratified their revenge, it was their in- 
terest to ] | i is well as the cattle, 
of tha ' tine coon In each successive re- 
volut if patient herd becomes the property of its 
new mast : 1 thy ilutary compact of food and 
lab : | by their mutual necessities 
Wilfrid, the apostle of S ex," accepted from his royal 
c t the ¢ of the penin la of Selsey, near 
( er, with the pers | property of its in- 
I I } v then amounted to el ty-seven families. 
He released them at once from spiritual and temporal 
bond 1 tw hun ! i fifty slaves of both 
SE XE ere tized by their i gent master The 
kinedon i. ex, W! | id f n the sea to the 
| ‘ ind families: twelve 
} 1 Ish Wight 1, if 
we { e computation, it may em 
| tl t ] iw Ss I 1 | 1 million of 

ri , or vi } who were ttached to es 
of the ry landlord TI ligent s 
wore t pt ) thei s 
in pe pe I | e\ j ti . = ie 

De ( ns, whi we granted to na - 
al slave tly dec! that they were h 
less 1 r t t ers id cay es, wh 
had lost el ‘ r changed ir masters, by 
t ( iw When t ind rel ion had 

ot \ -Saxons, the 

VS ¢ frequent pra fm isSion 3 
‘ t , of Welch or ¢ brian extract 

ri r | t n ot I lor treemen, 
| ‘ { | ° ( ( lt the rig! ts of Civil 
j Suc cventh time m t secure the al- 

‘ ince fa herce people, who had been recently 
S lued 1 the confines f Wales and Cornwall 
I i I , the | lator of Wessex, united th: 
two nations in the i f d estic alliance; and 

H I | The f roha) — 
1 ty : 
\ Ar i 
Vi fi 1 { 
| Hi I fG I i 
a) J I I i im f 
: 
' f ( l } s 
N } H l 1 
9 0 Joi I : ire pres , 
Ss W x I H I | I 
] l l 
} t f Bed 1. p. da 
W f Liy2 i \ Sax 
rhe R f 
. acai diel 
I i ( ss 1} 
“ i (of Ina x 
| \ W iiin i af 
S 1200 1 i kewise |] ‘ Saxon 1.) W 
s W Ss Sal \ s, 
I s ame chr ins. ‘I 
{ ‘ h tc be 1 to notice th xis 
Fone { 
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four British lords of Somersetshire may be honourably 
distinguished in the court of a Saxon monarch." 
= ndependent Britons appear to Manners of the 
have relapsed into the state of original Britons. 
sadelaah from whence they hi id been imperfectly 
reclaimed. Separated by their enemies from the rest 
of mankind, they soon became an object of scandal 
and abhorrence to the catholic world. Christian- 
ity was still professed in the mountains of Wales; 
but the rude schismaties in the form of the cleri- 
cal tonsure, and in the day of the celebration ‘of 
Easter, obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of 
the Roman pontifis. The use of the Latin language 
was insensibly abolished, and the Britons were de- 
prived of the arts and learning which Italy communi- 
cated to her Saxon proselytes. In Wales and Armor- 
ica, the Celtic tongue, the native idiom of the west, 
was preserved and propagated; and the Bards, who 
had been the companions of the Druids, were still 
protected, in the sixteenth century, by the laws of 
Elizabeth. Their chief, a respectable officer of the 
courts of Pengwern, or Aberfraw, or Caermarthaen, 
accompanied the king’s servants to war; the mo- 
narchy of the Britains, which he sung in the front 
of baule, excited their courage, and justified their de- 
predations; and the songster claimed for his legiti- 
mate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil. His subor- 
dinate ministers, the masters and disciples of vocal 
and instrumental music, visited, in their respective 
cirenits, the royal, the noble, and the plebeian 
houses; and the publ ic poverty, almost exhansted by 
the clergy, was « /ppresse d by the importunate demands 
f the bards. Their rank and merit were ascertained 
by solemn trials, and the strong belief of supernatural 
inspiration exalted the fancy of the poet, and of his 
lience.t The last retreats of Celtic freedom, the 
extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were less 
adapted to agriculture than to pasturage : the wealth of 
the Britons consisted in their flocks and herds; milk 
d flesh were their ordinary food; and bread was 
sometimes esteemed, or re jected, as a foreign luxury. 
Liberty had peop led the mountains of Wales and the 
morasses of Armorica ; but their populousness has 
been maliciously ascribed to the loose practice of 
polys ramy ; and the houses of these licentious barbari- 
s have bee n supposed to contain ten wives, and per- 
ips fifty children." Their disposition was rash and 
choleric : they were bold in action and in speech ;7 and 
1s they were ignorant of the arts of peace, they alter- 
nately i —— { their passions in foreign and domestic 
war. The cavalry of Armorica, the spearmen of 
G went, and the archers of Merioneth, were equally for- 
midable; but their poverty could seldom procure ei- 
ther shields or helmets; and the inconvenient weight 
would have retarded the speed and agility of their 
desultory operations. One of the greatest of the Eng- 
lish monarchs was requested to satisfy the curiosity 
of a Greek emperor concerning the state of Britain ; 
ind Henry II. could assert, from his personal experi- 
ence, that Wales was inhabited by a race of naked war- 
riors, who encountered, without fear, the defensive ar- 
mour of their enemies.’ 


See Carte’s Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 278 
At the neclusion of his history, (A. D. 731.) Bede describes the 
lesias ti state of the island, and censures the implacable, though 
tent tr the Britons against the English nation, and the 
hu 1. v. c. 23. p. 219.) 
inant’s Tour in Wales, (p. 426—449.) has furnished me 
with a curious and interesting account of the Welch bards. In the 
year 1568, a session was held at Caerwys by the especial command of 
wen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic wert ferred on fifty-five minstrels, The prize (a silver harp) 
Wi jud ! » Mostyn Family 








aS AL ed by 
Re longe ue diffusa, milite, magis quam credibile sit, re- 
ferta. Partibus equidem in illis cae anes quinquaginta generat, 
f us more barbaro denas aut amplius uxeres. This reproach of 
William of Poitiers (in the listorian is a France, tom, xi. p. 88.) is 
isclaimed by the Benedictine ed.tors, 


x Giraldus Cambrensis confines this gift of bold and ready elo- 
juence tothe Romans, the French, and the Britons. The malicious 
Welchman insinuates, thatthe English taciturnity might 
the effect of their servitude underthe Normans. — ’ 

y The picture of Welch and Armorican manners is drawn from Gi- 


possibly be 








THE 


By the revolution of Britain, the lime Obscure or fabu 
its of science, as well as of empire, loussiate of Bri 
were contracted. The dark cloud, 
which had been cleared by the Pheenician discoveries, 
and finally dispelled by the arms of Cesar, again set- 
tled on the shores of the Atlantic, and a Roman prov- 
ince was again lost among the fabulous islands of the 
ocean. One hundred and fifty years after the reign 
of Honorius, the gravest historian of the times * de- 
scribes the wonders of a remote isle, whose eastern 
and western parts are divided by an antique wall, 
the boundary of life and death, or more properly of 
truth and fiction. The east is a fair country, inhab- 
ited by a civilized people: the air is healthy, the wa- 
ters are pure and plentiful, and the earth yields her 
regular and fruitful increase. In the west, be yond the 
wall, the air is infectious and mortal; the ground is 
covered with serpents; and this dreary solitude is the 
region of departed spirits, who are transported from 
the opposite shores in substantial boats, and by living 
families of fishermen, the subjects of 
excused from tribute, in consideration 


rowers. Some 


the Franks, are 


of the mysterious office which is performed by these 
Charons of the ocean. Each in his turn is sum- 
moned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, 


and even the names, of the ghosts; he is sensible of 
their weight, and he feels himself impelled by an un- 
known, but an irresistible, power. After this dream 


of fancy, we read with astonishment, that the name 
of this island is red that it lies in the ocean, 
against the mouth of » Rhine, and less than thirty 
miles from the cian nt; and that it is possessed by 
three nations, the Frisians, the Angles, and the Brit- 


ons; and that some Angles had appeared at Constan- 
tinople, in the train of the French 
From these ambassadors Procopius might be infor- 
med of a singular, though not an impr 

ture, which announces the spirit, rather than the 
cacy, of an English heroine. She had heen betrothed 
to Radiger king of the Varni, a tribe of ns who 
touched the ocean and the Rhine; but 
lover was tempted, by motives of policy, 
father’s widow, the sister of Theodobert 


ambassadors 


| 
bable, adven- 


] ! 
aeil- 


Germ 
the 
to prefer his 
king ( f the 


perfidious 


Franks.*| The forsaken princess of the Angles, in- 
stead of bewailing, revenged her disgrace. Her war- 
like subjects are said to have been ignorant of the use, 
and even of the form, of a horse: but she boldly 
sailed from Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, with a 
fleet of four hundred ships and an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men. After the loss of a battle, the 


captive Radiyer implored the mercy of his victorious 
bride, who generously pardoned his offence, dismissed 
her rival, and compe lled the king of the Varni to dis- 
charge with honour and fidelity the duties of a hus- 
band.” This gallant exploit appears to be the last na- 
val enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of nav- 
igation by which they had acquired the empire of Brit- 
ain and of the sea, were soon neglected by the indolent 
barbarians, who supinely renounced all the commer- 
cial advantages of their insular situation. Seven in- 











raldus, (Descript. Cambria 6—15. inter Ser ( } 
1.) and authors quote Abbe \ I { 
tique, tom. ii. p. 259—266.) 

z See Pro ypius de Bell. Got! i We 20. p. 620—62 T 
ate ae rian is himself s f red N lers rt 
relates, t he weakly attempts to distinguish the islands of Brittia 
and Britain, which he has identified by so many inseparat rcum 
stances, . P 

a Theodebert, grandson of Clovis. and king of Aust a, was the 
most powerful and warlike prince of the age; and this: arkabl 
adventure may be placed t tween the vears 534 and 547. t extreme 
terms of his re 1. His sister Theudechildis retired to S , wher 
she founded monasteries, and str ed alms, (see t f 
Benedictine editors, in tom. ii. p. 216.) If we may « raises 
of Fortunatus, (1. vi. carm. 5. in tom. ii. p. 507.) Ra } 
of a most valuable wife. 

b Perhaps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs of the 
Angles, who landed in 527, and the following years, yeen the 
Humber and the Thames, and gradually founded the kingdoms of 
East Anglia and Mercia. The English writers are ignorant of her 
name and existence : but Procopius may have suggested to Mr. Row 
the character and situation of Rod gune in the tragedy of the Royal 


Convert. 
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de pendent kingdoms were agitated b y perpetu: il dis- 


cord > and the British world was s« le lom connec ted, 
either in peace or war, with the nations of the conti- 
nent.° 
7 now are Jeahe es 
I have now accomplished the labori- yy of the Ro 


and fall of mau 
fortunate ‘he west, 
to its total extinction 


de cline 
from the 
Antonines, 


narrative of the 
the Roman empire, 
age of ‘T'rajan and the 


ous empire in 


in the west, about five centuries after the christian 
wera. At that unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely 
struggled with the natives for the possession of Brit- 


Gaul and Spain were divided between the pow- 
Franks and Visigoths, and the 


ain: 
erful monarchies of the 


dependent kingdoms of the Suevi and Burgundians: 
Africa was exposed to the cruel persecution of the 
Vandals, and the savage insults of the Moors: Rome 
and Italy, as far as the banks of the Danube, were af- 
flicted by an army of barbarian mercenaries, whose 
lawless tyranny was succeeded by the reien of Theo- 
dorie the Ostrogoth. All the satens of the empire, 
who, by the use of the Latin language, more particu- 


larly deserved the name and privileges of Romans, 
were oppressed by the disgrace and calamities of for- 
the victori nations of Germany 
an 


system of 


eign conquest; and us 


established a new manners ar vernment 


in the western countries of Europ The majesty of 
Rome was faintly represented by the princes of Con- 
stantinople, the feeble and imaginary successors of Au- 
gustus, Yet they continued to reign over the east, 
from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris; the Gothic 
and Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were sub- 


verted by the arms of Justinian ; and the history of the 


Greek emperors may still afford a long series of in- 
structive lessons, and interesting revolutions. 
~~ 
Ge lo { m the Fall of Roman I i 
t West 

THe Creeks, {ter their « untry | id been reduced 
into 1 provinee, 1 ute the triu phs ¢ f R me, not to 
the merit, but t the FORTUNE, ol the repu ylic. The 
inconstant goddess, who so blindly distributes and re- 
sumes her favours, had now consented (such was the 


to 
and immu- 


flattery) to 
to fix her firm 


language of envious resion her wings, 


descend from her globe, and 


table throne on the banks of the Tiber.* A wiser 
Greek, who has compe oe 1 philosophic spirit, 
the memorable history his own times, deprived his 
countrymen of this vain a delusive comfort, by open 
ing to their view the dee p fi undations of the oreatness 
of Rome.” The fidelity of the citizens to each other, 
and to the state, was confirmed by the habits of educa- 
tion, and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as well 
as virtue, was the principle of the republic: the ambi- 





tious citizens laboured to deserve the emn glories 
of a triuinph ; and the ardour of the Roman youth was 
kindled into active emulation, as often as they beheld 
the domestic images of their ancestors The temper- 
ite struggal les of the patricians and plebeia s had finally 
established the firm and equ | balance of the constitu- 
tion; which united the freedom of popular assemblies, 
I G fT f ‘ f iny 
race f . 1 | and Eng 
land, ex f f Caribert, king of 
P Ca iat Ss i ’ i' ( 
I Q Tours ended his his 
f rsion of Kent 
aS } f fF rch, (Opera 
1s W t I is, (Fa 
I t. Gra I i V the ma 
sd I i ions had 
ailed ( i fil 8s before Plu 
! an {i P 4, 
(His 1 j ) cir \ . l 
b See t i f i f > i k of I s, and 
man f { I ress 
the seven 1 book iw s ‘ hea ix an 
ion 
Sallust, de Bell. Jugurthin. c. 4. S r \erous profes 
sions of P.S und Q. Max s. The La had read, and 
most probably tra ribes, Polybius, their « emporary and fri L 
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with the authority and wisdom of a senate, 
ecutive powers of a regal magistrate. When the con- 
sul displayed the standard of the republic, each citizen 
bound himself, by the oblication of an oath, to 


his sword in the eaus his country; till he had 


draw 
dis- 


charged the sacred duty by a military service of ten 
years. ‘l'his wise institution continually poured into 


the field the rising generations of freemen and soldiers; 


and their numbers were reinforced by the warlike and 
populous states of Italy, who, after a brave resistance, 
had yielded to the valour, and embraced the alliance, 
of the Romans. The sage historian, who excited the 
virtue of the younger Scipio, and beheld the ruin of 


Carthage “ has accurately ds scribed their military sys- 
tem; their levies, arms, exercises, subordination, 
marches, encampments; and the invincible legion, 


superior in active strength to Macedonian phalanx | t 








of Philip and Alexander. From these institutions of 
peace and war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and 
success of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient 
of re pose. Th imbitious de sign ¢ { cor qui st. which 
might have been defeated by the seasonable conspiracy 
of mankind, was attempted and achieved ; and the per- 
petual violation of justice was maintained by the polit- 
cal virtues of prudence d coura The arms of the 
repub , somet S Vv Lin battle . always vic- 
Lorious In War, advar rapid steps to the Eu- 
phrates, the D ve, the Rhine, and the Ocean; and 
the linages olf g 1, or silver, or brass, that might serve 
to rey ent t nations and their kings, were succes- 
sively broken by the ¢ron m narchy of R une.* 

i ri i clly, which swelled into Frage ’ 
may di ‘ singular prodigy, the reflection of a 
phi j But the deelins Rome ee 
t ) effect of im derate greatness. 
Pr erity ripened u principle of decay; the causes 
ot iplied with the extent of conquest ; 

1d as me or accident had removed the artifi- 
cial p » the stuper us fabric yielded to the 
p f its own weight. The story of its ruin is 
s V ; and instead of inquiri why the 
i lan } Ww destroyed, we il | ther be sur- 
| th had subststed so | The victorious 
| s Ps ais t w rs, q lr d the Vices I 

ng 1 enaries, first oppressed the freedom 

f the Cc, ifterwards violated the majesty of 
the | I The ¢ ‘ , anxious for their personal 
Salety a .» were reduced to the ba 
expe I I the dl ipli ‘ whi h rende 

em alike f their vereign and to the 
enemy ; the vig f the military government was re- 
laxed, and finally dis Ived, by the partial institutions 

f ¢ stantine ; and the Roman world was overwhelm- 
( y a del ’ 1 s 

I aecay i ¢ s bi juent \ 5 ribed 
the t t ( em] ‘ bt t his y 
has al ‘ vat the powers of governm« 
were t i The throne of 
( tanti erected in tl east; while the 
west was st es 1 ya les OL eniperors who 

i their r ence in Italy, and claimed their equai 
inheritan¢ eg 1d | V ces. Th gaue- 
g S noi impaired the strength, and fomented 
the vices, i ble r ig the instruments of an p- 
pressiv rbitrary system were multiplied; and a 
vain em lon uxury, not of merit, was introduced 
ind supported between the degenerate successors of 

Vv S 1 lines of tl 

{ Troy, and ack wieug i 

I in |} Virtut. « 
14 ss les 
1 1lamities 
I 

S i strc 
is dueth all 
i I r fir and 
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Theodosius. Extreme distress, which unites the vir- 
tue of a free people, imbitters the factions of a decli- 
monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius 
and Honorius betrayed the r republic to its common ene- 
mies; and the Byzantine eonrt beheld with indiffer- 
ence, perhaps w ith pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, the 
misfortunes of Italy, and the loss of the west. Under 
the succeeding re igns, the alliance of the two empires 
was restored; but the aid of the oriental Romans was 
tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual; and the national 
schism of the Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the 
perpetual difference of language and manners, of in- 
terest, and even of religion. Yet the salutary event 
approved in some mesure the judgment of Constan- 
tine. During a long period of decay, his impregnable 
city repelled the victorious armies of barbarians, pro- 
tected the wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in 
peace and war, the important straits which connect 
the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The foundation 
of Constantinople more essentially contributed to the 
preservation of the than to the ruin of the west. 


ning 


east, 


As the happiness of a future life is the great object 
of religion, we may hear without surprise or scandal, 
hat the introduction, or at least the abuse, of christi- 


unity, had some influence on the decline and fall of the 
Ro nan empire. The clergy successfully preache od the 
doctrines of patienee and pusillanimity ; the active vir- 
tues of society were discouraged ; and the last remains 


of . military spirit were buried in the cloister: a large 
portion of public and private wealth was co insecrated 
to the specious demands of charity and devotion; and 


the soldiers’ pay was lavished on the useless multi- 
tudes of both sexes, who could only plead the merits 
f abstinence and chastity. Faith, zeal, curiosity, and 
re earthly passions of malice and ambition, kin- 

dled the flame of theological discord; the church, and 
the 


the m 


even state, were distracted by religious factions, 
whose conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always 
implacable; the attention of the emperors was divert- 
ed from camps to synods; the Roman world was op- 


pressed by a new species of tyranny ; and the persecu- 


ed sects became the seeret enemies of their country. 
Yet party-sp irit, however pernici us or absurd, is a 
principle of union as well as of dissension. The bish- 
ps, from eighteen hundred pulpits, inculeated the 
duty of passive obedience to a lawful and orthodox 
sove rn and perpetual 


rm; their frequent assemblies, 
correspondenee, maintained the communion of distant 
; and the benevolent temper of the gospel 
ngthened, though confined, by the spiritual al- 
of ilies. The sacred indole nee of the 
monks was devoutly embraced by a servile and effem- 
inate age; but if superstition had not afforded a decent 
retreat, the same vices would have tempted the un- 
worthy R to desert, from baser motives, the 
standard of the republic. Religious precepts are easily 
beved, which indul and sanctify the natural incli- 
s of their votaries; but the pure and genuine in- 
fluence of christianity may be traced in its beneficial, 
though imperfect, effects on the barbarian proselytes 
‘the north. If the decline of the Roman empire was 
hastened by the conversion of Constantine, his victo- 
rious religion broke the violence of the fall, and molli- 
fied the ferocious temper of the conquerors. 
ré volution may be usefully applied to the 
f the present age. It is the ie of a pa- 
t to prefer and promote the exclusive interest and 


‘ 


the cath 


mans 


rhe awt 
instruction ¢ 


t 
rl 


lory of his native country; but a philosopher may 
be permitted to enlarge his views, and to consider Eu- 
rope as one great republic, whose various inhabitants 
have attained almost the same level of politeness and 


cultivation. The balance of power will continue to 
fluctuate, and the prosperity of. our own, or the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or de- 
but these as events cannot essentially 
our general sta of happiness, the system of 
and law Ss and manners, which so advantageously 
ruish, above the rest of mankind, the Europeans 


i 
injure 
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and their colonies. The savage nations « f the globe 
are the common enemies of civilized society ; and we 
may inquire with anxious curiosity whether BE ure pe 
is still threatened with a repetition of those calamities, 
which formerly oppressed the arms and institutions of 
Rome. reflections will illustrat 
the fall of that mighty empire, and « xplain the pr 

ble causes of our actual security. 

I. The Romans were ignoran it 
danger, and the number of their enemies. Beyond 
the Rhine and Danube, the northern countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia were filled with innumerable tribes of 


hunters and shepherds, poor, vcracious, and turbulent; 


Perhaps the same 


int of the extent of th 


bold in arms, and impatient to ivish the fruits of in- 








dustry. The barbarian world was agitated by th 
rapid impulse of war; and the peace of Gaul Italy 
was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. ‘I 
Huns, who fled before a victorious et y,d 
their march towards the west; and the torrent was 
swelled by the gradual accession of « iptives and al 
lies. The fiying tribes who vicelded to 1 HH 
sumed in their turn the irit of conquest; the ¢ 
column of bart uns pre tt Rom ‘ 
with ac nulated weight; 1 if the foremost were 
destroyed, the vacant space was instantly reple 
by new assailants. such f ri ida ie emilorations ¢ 
no longer issue from the north: and the | ré 
which has been imputed to the de se of latior 
is the happy cons ‘ of t i i 
agriculture. Instead of ide v t ly 
scattered among its w l 1d moras ( i 
now produces a list vo t 1 ‘ 
walled towns: the christ king sof D 
Sweden, and Pol wh been suce ely « . 
lished ; and the Hans ts th t | 
knights, have extended their colonies g 
of t Baltic, as far as the Gulf of Finland Irom 
the Gulf of Finl id LO 1 ( si l ( } hi 
assumes the form of a powerfi d civiliz empl 
rhe plough, the loom, et e, are introc ( 
the banks of the Volwa, Oby, i the I 1; 
the fiercest of the Tartar } les ve been t { 
tremble obe y- | reign of io epe } 
rism is now contracted t harrow span; em- 
nant of ( lmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be 
ibered, cannot riously excite the appre- 
the great republic of Europe.’ \ t this 
curity should 1 tempt us to forget that 
new enemies, and unk vn dangers, may possth/y 3;'se 
from some obscure ple, scarcely visible in the map 


of the 


world. The Arabs or Saracens, who spread 

their conquests from India to Spain, had languished in 
poverty and contempt, till Mahomet breathed into 
those savagy 5 
Il. The 


the singular and periect coaliti 


} 
i 


bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 
empire ot Rome was firmly estab! 
n of its 





subject nations, resigning the hope, and even the wish, 
of independence, embraced the character of Ron 
citizens; and the ices of the west were r t 
antly torn by the bar ians from the bosom of the 


mother country.® 
loss of national freedom and mi 
servile 


But this union was purel ised by tl 
provinces, destitute of life and motion, ex- 
pect d their safety from the mercenary 
ernors, who were directed by 


the orders of a distant 


court. ‘The happiness of a hundred millions depended 
on the personal merit of one or two men, perhaps chil- 
f The French and | lish editors of t Geneal H 
the Tartars have sub ieda r s, th h perfect. d ‘ 
their present state. We might quest ithe indeponden if the ¢ 
? I ks. or El Ls, Sil etiney ha i it f ly vanquished t ‘ 
Chinese, who, in the year 1759, subdued the lesser Bucharia ud 
vanced into the wintry of Badakshan, nea 1e sources of4 oO 
(Me ires sur les Chinois, tom. i. p. 325—400.) B s 
are precarious, nor will I venture t wure safety of ( i 
€ pire, 
g The prudent reader will determine how far this ral pr 
position isweakened by t rev he Isa a, th i f 





of Britain and Armorica. the Moorish tribes, or t Bagaude of Ga 
and Spain, p. 112. 141 527, 5 
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dren, whose minds were corrupted by education, luxury, 
ind de spotic power. The dee pest wounds were inflicted 


and 


incapable 


d, they aban- 
te to the eu- 


n the empire during the minorities to the sons 


ns of Thee ! 


mdosius ; and, after tl 
princes seem d t 


' nm ti 
doned the chu 


orandst 10s" 


)ALLAIN tile 


ge of manh 


yps, the St 


nuchs, and the prov es to the barbariar europe 
is now ivided 1 » twelr powerl |, though une- 
qu il, king s, three respectable commonwealths, 
ind av lety of smaller, though independent, states: 
the la f royal and ministerial talents are multi- 
plied, at least, with the numt of its rulers; and a 
Julian, or Semiramis, may reiyn in the north, while 
Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones 
i e south. Th huses of tyranny are restrained 
y th t inf of fear ume; republics 
I ( sta . m@m irchies have 
ibed the es oF Ire r, al ist, of mode 
1s a ( I stice 18 t - 
i} { ve « ; bv th ' 
( i t ti In peace, the p! s of 
| elarated |} the ¢ la 
l y y rival in v the Europe 
lor ire emp t j ] isiv@ con- 
t ts It ( | iss ty nw 
esert DD I 1 v sh t 
t pe i R Y nerous s of 
ty \ lant sles of | ce ad ‘ tre- 
Cots rf B n: wi per ioht ¢ 
mon ¢ Sh vi + 
y y ‘ far 
At! ‘ yort 
\ tt iV s Vy; 
i EB \ i Tt ifl i Amer 
| ' it 
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horse; and Europe is secure 
of barbarians; since, before they can conquer, they 
barbarous. ‘Their gradual advances 
science of war would always ‘be accompanied, 
may learn from the exat uple of Russia, with a 
proportionable mape »vement in the arts of peace and 
civil policy ; and they themselves must deserve a place 
among the polished nations whom they subdue. 
Should these culations be found doubtful or fal- 
a more source of 
The discoveries of ancient and 
| the domestic history, or tradi- 
ulightened nations, rey the 
e, naked beth in mind and body, and des- 


must cease to be 
in the 


as we 


Spe 
lacious, there still 
and 
modern navigators, an 
tion, of the most « 


remains humble 


comfort hope. 


resent 
h wurnan 


savac 


titute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of lan- 
guage.*« From this abject condition, perhaps the 
primitive and universal state of man, he has gradually 

isen to command the animals, to fertilize the earth, 
to traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens 
His p ress in the improvement and exercise of his 
mental and corporeal faculties ' has been irregular and 


various; infinitely slow in the beginnang, and in 


creas- 


ing by deg s with redoubled velocity: aves of labo- 

rious as t have been followed by a moment of rapid 
i 

d vii : nd the f il ce} ites of the rl be have 


felt the vicissitudes of liaht and darkness. Yet th 








eX] ience of f r thousand y iould « ilaro our 
hopes, and diminish r apprehension we cannot 
det nis to what heieht the huma er 3; may as- 
pire dvances ti rds perfection; but it may 
fel imed, that no peo le, unless the face of 
nat red, will relapse into thetr get er bar- 
ba improvements of society 1 Ly be viewed 
under a eefold 1. The poet or pl il sopher 
illustrates his a vd intry by the efforts of a sin- 
£ nind ; ‘ | r powers of reason or fancy 
rare | spont productions; and t! ae 3 
fH r, or Cicero, or Newton, would excite less 
dmi , if they « ld | created by the will of a 
pri r the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The bene- 
fits of law | ey, of trad 1 manufactures, of 
rts ! es lid 1 perma t3 a 
iny indivi Is may be gq y ¢ tion and 
al il { prom te l their re ve ive stati s i 
Intere f the comm ily. But this } | rder 1s 
t effect f skill 1 lah und the eco iplex ma- 
< Inery may he 1e¢ ived } time, i iT | by VlO- 
len 3. Fort tely for n kind, the more useful, 
or, at least, more neces \ r ean be pe rmed 
W t erior talents t il snbor inat : 
wit! t the powers of r ti union of m 
I rN ce, each family, each individual, must al- 
ways possess both abili 1 inclinati n, to perpetu- 
te tl u f fire™ a of metals; the propagation 
and ery of domestic animals; the methods of 
h t r and fishine I im of navica n> 
t imperfect cul ion f corn, or her nutritive 
! 
grains; a the simp ! t of the n ie trades 
Private veni lp industry may be extirpated ; 
but t hardy pl] urvive the tempest, and stril 
an everlasting tinto the mo unfavourable soi! 
The sp 1 days of Aucustus and Trajan w 
é lipsed by 1 cloud of ignoranes ’ t barb 
k It is ] s 10Tl 
ties of s ul } for it 
’ f w \ deci testir { 
] S a3 11,1 &c. edit. Wess 
Li ey l i i ' he shores 
f Red sea »on sof New H ind 
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subverted the laws and paiaces of Rome. But the 

scythe, the invention or emblem of Saturn, still con 
tineed annually to mow the harvests of Italy; and the 
human feasts of the Lestrigons,® have never been re- 
newed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, 
and religious zeal, have diffused, among the savages 
of the old and new world, these: dnestimable gifts: 
they have been successively propagated; they can 
never be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the 
pleasing conclusion, that every age of the world has 
increased, and still inereases, the real wealth, the hap- 


piness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the 
human race. 


—@>— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Z n0 and Anasti 18lUs, empe Tors Oo r the east. — Birth ) educ ‘a- 
tion, and first expl Nts of Theodorie the Ostrogoth—His 
tnvasion and ¢ Italy —The Gothic kingdom of 
tlaly.— State of the w vest. — Military and civil government. 


—The senator Boethius—Last acts and death of Theo- 
i. 
ao 


cond ue: 





Arter the fall of the Roman empire 
in the west, an interval of fifty years, till 
the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly marked by 
the obscure names and imperfect annals of Zeno, An- 
ast and Justin, who suscessively ascended the 
t} of Constantinople. During the same period, 
Italy revived and flourished under the government of 
a Gothic king, who might have deserved a statue 
among the best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 

Theodorie the Ostrogoth, the four- 
teenth in lineal descent of the royal i eation of 
of the Amis was born in the neivh- Serie, 
bourhood of Vienna,” two years after the peor. 
ttila. A recet it victory had restored the in- 
of the Ostre ; and the 


A. D. 476—527 


iSlUS, 


irone 


Birth an 


d edu- 
The- 


death « 


dep aaa yvoths 


t! ree broths rs, 


Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, who ruled that 
warlike nation with united counsels, had se parately 
pitched their habitations in the fertile though desolate 


province of Pannonia. 
heir revolted sul 
1} | 


) ed 
} 


The Huns still threatened 
but their hasty attack was re- 
le forces of Walamir, and the news 
his hag reached the distant eamp of his brother 


jects, 


by the sing 


in the same auspicious moment that the favourite con- 
eub of T heodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 
In the eighth vear of his age, Theodorie was reluc- 
tantly yielded by his father to the public interest, as 
the i edge « ; an alliance which Leo, emperor of the 
east, had-consented to purchase by an annual subsidy 


hree hi ndre d p¢ 0 ids of or le 1. The royal host ior 
was educated at Constantinople with care and tender- 
His body was formed to all the exercises of 
war, his mind was expanded by the habits of liberal 


ness. 





1 tom. ji, p. 275. * Macrob, Saturnal. | 
f Saturn (of his religiox 





ar i is wor 
*, that the 


8 ' ; savage coast of Latium was 
ed by the Phoenicians, 
In the h and tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer has embe!l- 


us sailors, who transformed 


the 
} th 
of Italy and Sicily into monstrous giants, 














ri rit of discovery t too often been stained with avarice, 

and fanaticism ; and : of nations has produced 

sication of diseas i pr of A singular exception 

is » the virtue of \ mes and country. The five great 

vages, successiv cen by the command of his present 

esty, were ins] pure and generous love of science and 

f mankind rhe s idapting his benefactions to the dif- 

{ its eC be nded a school of painting in his capi- 

1 troduced into the islands of the South Sea, the vece- 
tables and animals most useful to human life. E 

a Jornandes (de Rebus G is, c. 13, 14. p. 629, 630. edit. Grot.) 

has drawn the pedigree of Theodoric oy oe ger of the Anses. or 


-of Domitian. 
royal race of the Amali, 


ds, who lived about the tim 


first who celebrates the 


assiodorivus, 
(Variar. viii 5 








x. 2, xi. 1.) reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the sevent 
6 Peringsciold (the Swedish commentator of Cochle 

p. 271, &c. Stockholm, 1699.) labours to connect this ge- 
1ealogy with the legends or traditions of his native country. 





b More correctly on the banks of the lake Pelso (Nieusiedler-s: e) 


near Carnuntuin, almost on the same spot where Marcus Antoninus 
. 1 his medita s ‘lornand ¢. 52 659. Sever 
sed h ed { ! W Landes, C. o-. | wt, verin anno 
nia I}lustrata, p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. tom. i. p. 350.) 
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conversation; he frequented the schools of the most 
skilful masters ; but he disdained or neglected the arts 
of Greece, and so ignorant did he always remain of 
the first elements of science, that a rude mark was 
contrived to represent the signature of the illiterate 
king of Italy.¢ As soon as he had attained the age of 
eighteen, he was restored to the wishes of the Ostro- 
goths, whom theemperor aspired to gain by liberality 
and confidence. Walamir had fallen in battle; the 
youngest of the brothers, Widimir, had led away into 
Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians, and the whole 
nation acknowledged for their king the father of Theo- 
doric. His ferocious subjects admired the strength 


and stature of their young prince ;* and he soon con- 


vinced them that he had not degenerated from the 


valour of his ancestors, At the head of six thousand 
volunteers, he secretly left the camp in quest of adven- 
tures, descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the 
spoils of a Sarmatian king whom he had vanquished 
and slain. Such triumphs, however, were pr 
tive only of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were 
reduced to extreme distress by the want of ecloth- 
ing and food. ‘They unanimously resolved to dé 

their Pannonian encampments, and boldly to advance 
into the warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the By- 
zantine court, which already maintained in pride and 
Juxury so many bands of confederate Goths. Afte1 
proving by some acts of hostility that they could bi 
dangerous, or at least troublesome, enemies, the Ostro- 
goths sold at a high price their reconciliation and 
fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and money, and 
were intrusted with the defence of the lower Danube, 
under the coinmand of Theodoric, who succeeded 


We 
auc- 


or 


his father’s death to the hereditary throne of the Amali.* 
ie sel ot A hero, descended from a race of 

Zeno, kings, must have despised the base Isau- 

A.D. 474—491. rian who was invested with the Roman 


Febr. Apr. 9. . ’ 
ebr. Ay purple, without any endowments of mi 


or body, without any advantages of royal birth, or 
superior qualifications. After the failure of the Theo- 
dosian line, the choice of Pulcheria and of the 
might be justified in some measure by the 
of Martian and Leo, but the latter of these 
confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the perfidious 
murder of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously ex- 
The 


senats 


characte 


princes 


acted the debt of gratitude and obedience. inhe- 
ritance of Leo and of the east was peaceably devolved 


his daughter 


on his infant grandson, the son of Ariad- 


ne: and her Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trascalis- 
seus, exchanged that barbarous sound for the Grecian 
appellation of Zeno. After the decease of the elder 
Leo, he approached with unnatural respect the thron 
of his son, humbly received, as a gift, the second rank 
in the empire, and soon excited the public suspicion 
on the sudden and premature death of his young col- 
league, whose life could no le nger prom te the success 
of his ambition. But the palace of Constantinople was 
ruled by female influence, and agitated by female pas- 
sions: and Verina, the widow of Leo, claiming his 
empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of deposi- 


tion against the worthless and ungrateful servant on 
} 


whom she alone had bestowed the sceptre of the ¢ 


ast.' 


his name (@ E24) were inscribed 
gold plate, and when it was fixed on the paper, the king drew his 
9en through the intervals. (Anonym. Valesian. ad calcem A 
Marcellin, p. 722) This authentic fact, with the testimony of P 
copius, or at least of the contemporary G thic. lL. i. 

311.) far outweighs the vague praises of Ennodius, (Sirmond. Opera 
tom. i. p. 1596.) and Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 112.) 

d Statura est qu@ resignet proceritate r . (Ent a 
1614.) The bishop of Pavia (I an the ecclesias 
be a bishop) then proceeds to celebrate the complexion, eye 
&c. of his sovereign. 

e The state of the Ostrogoths, and the first years of Theodori 
founded in Jornandes (c. 52 696,)and Malichus, (Ex 
Legat. p. 78—80.) who erroneously styles him the son of Wala: 

f Theophanes (p. 111.) inserts a copy of her sacred lette 
provinces : sere ors Garsrsioy ° ‘ ss 
mweia Baridsin Tpzcxardsomsov, &c. Such female pretensions would 
have astonished the slaves of the first Cwsars 


e The four first letters of 


the, (G 


who wishe 


56. p. 689 


rs to the 


mmtTep ic Ami ore ipvra. 
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As soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, 
he fled with pr cipitation into the mountains of Isauria, 
and her brother already infamous by his 
African expedition,® unanimously proclaimed bv 
thre But the reign of the 1 
short and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed to assassi- 
nate the lover of his sister; he dared to offind the 
lover of his w the vain lent Harmatius, 
who, in the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, 


Basiliscus, 
Was 


servile senate. surper was 


Ile, and ins 


the demeanour, and the surname of Achilles." By the 
conspiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled from 
exile; the armies, the capital, the person of Basilis- 
cus, were betrayed; and his whole family was econ- 


deuned to the long agony of cold and hunger by the 


inhuman conqueror, who wanted courage to encounter 
or to forgive his enemies. T haughty spirit of Ve- 
rina was still incapable of submission or repose. She 
provoked the enmity of a favourite oeneral, embraced 
his cause as soon as he was diseraced, creat d inew 
emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised my of seventy 
thousand men, and persisted to the st moment of her 
life ina fruitless rebellion, which, aceording to the 
fashion of the age, had been predicted by christian 
hermits and pagan magicians. While the east was 
afflicted by the passions of Veri: I d riiter Ari- 
adne was distinguished by the f virtues of mild 
ness and fidelity; e f | her husband in his 
exile, 1 after his re r ie implored his clem- 

. \ ( her t 
ency 1 hav rt ne thier On ( Of Anes 
decease t Ze Oo, Ay e, th r, A.D. 41 l 

: 1 
the mother, dl ‘ w of ee A i. J 
ror, gave her i e imperi itle to Anast 

n aged dom [ the pala MW survived h f 
vation al ot . . wh characte! 
is attested by é clam 1 of t people, * Reign 

V ’ ‘ ' 

Whatever fear or afl 1 could - « 
stow, was profusely vishe by Zeno i 

n the king of the Ost roths : the 
- " . A.D. 4 i- 
{ p ity i consul, the Comm I 
thre Pal ‘ ‘ troop eq estrian it tre re 
in gold and silver of mat wousand pounds, t ne 
f son, and tl | mise of a rich and h e wte 
\ yng as The ic col Le serve es 
porte d with courage ind f ty the ¢ f his 
benefact rapid march « suted to the resto- 
ration of Zeno; and in the see d revolt, the WWala- 
mirs, as they were called, pursued d pressed th 
Asiatl ebels, till they left easy victory the 
imperial! tr . Sut the f servant was sud- 
cm : ' : } } 
at y conve I pal nl D enemy, wi sprear 
the flames of from Constantinople to the Adriatie ; 
many fl i ig Cl we red it ishes, and f 
rricul re of Thrace was alm t extirpated by the 
wanton cruelty of the Goths, who ds ived their « . 
tive pe ts of the th } 1 | the pl j 
On such ¢ lous ‘J eod ic § i TL i d 
speck 3 rep! ich of OV ty, of Ingratit e. 1 t 
I tiat i ice, WV l col 1 be only exe Lbwt ‘ 
hard ne SILy { his { t He rely ed, t 
the m reh, bi the ni ter, of a ferociou people 
g See p 
t “I i t nN 

Th ‘ t + 
ut some i fracw *. s P x 
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73—-97.) ar i I Ss I Chr 
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whose spirit was unbroken by slavery, and impatient 


of real or imaginary insults. ‘Their pove rty was incur- 
able ; since ihe most liberal donatives were soon dis- 
sipated in wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates 
became barren in their hands ; they despised, but they 


envie d, the laborious provine ials ; and when their sub- 
had failed, the Ostri embraced the fa- 
miliar resources of war and rapine. It had been the 
wish of 'Theod: h at least was his declaration, ) 
to lead a peace able, « obedient life, on the 


sistence »woths 
ric, (suc 


bseure, cone- 














fines of Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by splendid 
and fallacious promise duced him to attack a con- 
federate tribe of Goths, who had been engaged in the 
party of Basilisens. He marched from his station in 
Mesia, on the solemn assuranee that before he reached 
Adrianople, he should meet a plentiful convoy of 
provisions, and a reinforcement of eight thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot, while the legions of 
Asia were encampec Heraclea to second his opera- 
tions. Th measures were disappointed by mutual 
jealousy As he advanced into ‘lhrace, the son of 
Theodemir f 1d an inhospitable solitude, and his 
Gothie followers, with a heavy train of horses, of 
mules, and of waggons, were betrayed by their guides 
among the rocks and precipices of Mount Sondis, 
where he was a ted by the arms and invectives of 
Iheodorie the son of Triarius. From a neighbouring 
height, his artfu ival h rangued the camp of the 
Walamirs, and branded their leader with the oppro- 
brious names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, 
t enemy of his | 1 and nation ** Are you lono- 
rant,’ exclaimed the son of Triarius, “ that it is the 
const policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths 
by each other’s swords? Are y insensible that the 
victor in this unnatural cor juest W | be exposed, and 
jUSTIY ¢ xp 1, to their imp! capie revenge t W he re 
are those warriors, my kinsmen and thy own, whose 
widows now lament that their lives were sacrificed to 
thy rash ambition? Where is the wealth which thy 
soldiers possessed when they were first llured from 
their native homes to enlist under thy standard? Eacl 
ot them was then m rf thre four horses; the j 
now follow thee on foot like slaves, through the de- 
serts of Thrace; tl I 1 who were tempted by the 
! e ofl suring i with a bushel, those brave 
men who r as tres nd as noble as thyself.’ A 
well suited to the temper of the Goths, 
ex f ( I rand discontent; and the f Theo- 
demi pprehensive of being left alone, was compel- 
led to embrace his brethire Imitate the example 
if Roman perfidy.” 
a In every state of |} 3 fortun , the pru- 
t aen ind firmness Theodorie were 
I 3 a é ly « DI { . wi her he threat- 
, ened Constantl ple it the head of the 
‘ erat ty r retrea 1 with a faithful band 
to the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. At length 
the accide th of the son of Triarius® destroyed 
tl balance which the Romans had been so anxious 
to preserve, the whole nation acknowledged the su- 
premacy f the Amali, and the By zantine court sub- 
scribed an ignominious and oppressive treaty. The 
senate had already declared, that it was nec: sSary to 
choose a party among the Goths, since the public was 
unequal to the support of their united forces; a sub- 
sidy of two tl sand pounds of gold, with the ample 
pay of thirteen tl yusand men, were required for the 
m J 696.) tys the ser f Theod 
fesses ‘ s t f lt. of which such cu 
. Vi s. pt. I Al. p 
VI a - , ler whose fourth 
Al Chror S Thesau 
rus T I his f ud pa ’ 
( ¥ Z } main lt ie acatus 
ee & 
on As us 1 ‘ ‘ inru I se threw him 
ag s { } at . or was ft i 
awa (Marcellin ( I $ c. 25.) 
o See Maich s(p 9l.Ja I awrius, (1. lil. C. do.) 
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least considerable of their armies ;? and the Isaurians, 
who guarded not the empire but the emperor, enjoyed, 
besides the privilege of rapine, an annual pension of 
five thousand pounds. The sagac ious mind of Theo- 
doric soon perceived that he was odious to the Ro- 
mans, and suspected by the barbarians; he under- 
stood the popular murmur, that his subjects were ex- 
posed in their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, 
while their king was dissolved in the luxury of 
Greece, and he prevented the painful alternative of 
Goths, as the champion, or of lead- 
g them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embrac- 
ing an enterprise worthy of his courage and ambition, 
Theodoric addressed the emperor in the following 
words: * Although your servant is maintained in af- 
fluence by your liberality, graciously listen to the 
wishes of my heart! Italy, the inheritance of your 
predecessors, and Rome itself, the head and mistress 
of the world, now fluctuate under the violence and op- 
pres f Odoacer the mercenary. Direet me, with 
my national troops, to march against the tyrant. If I 


encountering the 
in 


ion Oo 


fall, you will be relieved from an expensive aad 
troublesome friend: if, with the divine permission, I 
succeed, | shall govern in your name, and to your 


gl ry, the Rom an senate, and the part of the re publie 
delivered from slavery by my victorious arms.”” The 
proposal of Theodorie was accepted, and perhaps had 


been suggested, by the Byzantine court. But the 
forms of the commission or grant, appear to have been 
expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which might be 
explained by the event; and it was left doubtful, 
whether the conqueror of Italy should reign as the 


lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally of the emperor of 
the east.4 

The reputation both of the leader and 
of the war diffused a universal ardour; 
the Walamirs were multiplied by the Gothic swarms 
already engaged in the service, or seated in the pro- 
vinees, of the empire; and each bold barbarian, who 
had heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy, was im- 
patient to seek, through the most perilous adventures, 
the possession of such enchanting objects. The march 
must be « 


His march. 


of Theodorie ynsidered as the emigration of 
in entire people : the wives and children of the Goths, 
their aged parents, and most precious effects, were 


carefully tran sporte dd; and some idea m:z Ly be formed 
of the heavy baggage that now followed the camp, 
hy the loss of two thousand waggons, which had been 
sustained in a single action in the war of Epirus. 
For their the Goths depended on the 
magazines of corn, which was ground in portable mills 
by the hands of their women; on the milk and flesh 
of their flocks and herds; on the casual produce of the 
chace ; and u pon the contributions which they might 
impose on all who should presume to dispute the pas- 
r to re their friendly assistance. Notwith- 
star ioe these precautions, they were exposed to the 
danger, and almost to the of famine, in a 
march of seven hundred miles, which had been under- 
taken in the depth of a rigorous winter, Since the fall 
of the Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer 
exhibited the rich prospect of populous cities, well 
cultivated fields, and convenient highways: the reign 
of barbarism and desolation was restored, and the 
tribes of Bulgarians, Gepide, and Sarmatians, who 
had oceupied the vacant province, were prompted by 
their native fierceness, or the solicitations of Odoacer, 
to resist the progress of his enemy. In many obscure 
though bloody battles Theodorie fought and vanquish- 
“od 3 till at length, surmounting every obstacle by skil- 


subsistence, 


sage, « fuse 


distress, 








t 
ful conduct and persevering courage, he descended 
p Malchus, p.&5. Inasingle action, which was decided by the 
skill and discipline of Sabinian, Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 
q Jornandes (c. 57. p. 696, 697.) has — iged the great history of 
Cassiodorius, See, compare, and reconcile, Procopius, (Gothic, bl. 1. 
. i.) the Valesian Fragment, (p. 718.) Phe yphanes, (p. 113.) and 
Marcellinus, (in Chron.) 
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from the Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible | dismay into the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of 
banners on the confines of Italy.* provisions, and hopeless of relief, that unfortunate 
ee Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his| monarch yielded to the groans of his subjects and the 
feats of Odoacer, arms, had already occupied the advanta-|clamours of his soldiers. A treaty of peacc 


was ne- 
A 0. 469. geous and well-known post of the river| gociated by the bishop of Ravenna; the Ostrogoths 
Aug. 25. . : . : . : 1 o} 

Sept. 27; Sontius near the ruins of Aquileia, at| were admitted into the city, and the hostile kings con- 
A. D. 490. the head of a powerful host, whose in-| sented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule with 


angen. dependent Aings* or Jeaders disdained | equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy, 


the duties of subordination and the prudence of delays. |The event of such an agreement may be easily fore- 
No sooner had Theodorie granted a short repose and|seen. After some days had been devoted to the sem- 
refreshment to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly | blance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the midst of 
attacked the fortifications of the en my ; the Ostrogoths | a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the hand, or at least 


showed more ardour to acquire, than the mereenaries| by the command, of his rival. Secret and effectual 
i 








to defend, the Jands of Italy; and the reward of the| orders had been previously despatched ; the faithless 
first victory was the possession of the Venetian prov-|and rapacious mercenaries, at the same moment, and 
ince as far as the walls of Verona. In the neighbour-| without resistance, we universally u acred; and 
hood of that city, on the steep banks of the rapid | the royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, 
Adige, he was opposed by a new army, reinforced in| with the t y, reluctant, ambiguous consent of the 
its numbers, and not impaired in its courage: the con- | emperor of the east. The design of a conspiracy was 
test was more obstinate, but the event was still more | imputed, according to the usual forms, to the pr te 
decisive; Odvacer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advan-|tyrant; but his innocence, and the guilt of his con- 
ced to Milan, and the vanquished troops saluted their | queror,’ are sufliciently proved by the advantageoi 
conqueror with loud acelamations of respect and fidel-| treaty which force would not sincerely have granted, 
ity. But their want either of constancy or of faith, vor w ss have rashly infringed. ‘TI ilousy of 
soon exposed him to the most imminent danger; his | power, and the mischiets of dis » Inay suggest a 
vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which had been | more decent apology, and a sentence less ri Ss may 
rashly entrusted to a deserter, was betrayed and des-| be pronounced against a crime which w e¢ irv to 
troyed near Faenza by his double treachery; Odoacer introduce into Italy a gi tion of | felicity 
again appeared master of the field, and the invader, | The living author of this felicity wv - rheo 
strongly intrenched in his camp of Pavia, was reduced | daciously praised in his own presen¢ 
to solicit the aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of | by sacred and profane orators ;* but his- ! t’ » 
Gaul. In the course of this history, the most voraci-| tory (in his time she was mute and In- March 
ous appetite for war will be abundantly satiated ; nor | gloriot has not lett any just repre - \. D 
can I much lament that our dark and imperfect materi- | tation of the « ts which displayed, o1 
als do not afford a more ample narrative of the distress of the defects which clouded, the vir s of Theodo- 
of Italy, and of the fierce conflict, which was finally ,ric.* One record of his fame, the y ne of public 
decided by the abilities, experience, and valour of the | epistles composed by ¢ lus the royal name, 
Gothic king. Immediately before the battle of | 1s still extant, and s obtained mor plicit credit 
Verona, he visited the tent of his mother‘' and sister, | than it ems to ¢ erve, Chey exhibit the forms, 
and requested, that on a day the most illustrious festi- | rather than the tance, of his gove nent: and we 
val of his life, they would adorn him with the rich sh 1 vainly search for the | | en- 
garments which they had worked with their own timents of the barbarian amid de d 
hands. “ Our glory,” said he, “is mutual and in-| learning of a ohist. the w ‘ fak ’ 
separable. You are known to the world as the mother | the prece t t othee, ul \ f , 
of Theodoric ; and it becomes me to prove, that l am | Which, in every court , i : | e 
the genuine offspring of those heroes from whom [|| th { discreet ministers. The reputation 
claim my descent.”” ‘The wife or concubine of Theod- | of Theodoric may vil ec the 
emir was inspired with the spirit of German matrons, | VIS! le peace | rity ol ! i t y-t 
who esteem their sons’ honour far above their safety ;| years; th Ss estes 
and itis reported, that in a desperate action, whi the m 
Theodoric himself was hurried along by the torrent|and | 
of a flying crowd, she boldly met them at the en-| minds the Goths « It 
trance of the camp, and, by her generous reproaches, Che part it sof | , ol 
drove them back on the swords ol the enemy. WW h phe ! > a ed the 
. From the Alps to the extremity of Ca- |? i i ; 
His capitulati co ‘ ‘ j : e+ 
and death, Jabria, Iheodoric reigned by the right a ° And ev " ay et y 
A. D. 493 of conquest: the Vandal amba lors tihed by t cam] iO er, | ts of con- 
March 5 " } ‘ * ¢ ‘ ' { | ’ j 
surrendered the island of Sicily, as > Ene i i : ( ed 
lawful appendage of his kingdom; and he was accept ty of § LM ple, Who, on t haith 
ed as the deliverer of Rome by the senate and people, 
who had shut their gates against the flying usurper.* I 
Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifications of t al 
nature, still sustained a siege of almost three years; 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and 
i i 
r Theo s march is s . ; | 
159 160? bon a { 
ancuage of 1 se e, I 
s T r s, & En lius 1G.) We re 
t royal 1 | na i , 
ries of Ita he fra ts of i LO 
t See Ennodius. p. 1608, 1604, 5S h \ I S 
seoce, could mention ar ‘ | t ! \ I 
the ma ul rt ] 
ol DI i I 
we This an j s \ j 
of Sigonius: (Op. t De O | 
ar urjous Would y i «A 5 pr l } / J G 
displayed, the otiginal recess toto i Opp. ¢ f they 
x Hist. Miscell. |. x Roman tory from J to ti lt f ‘ vi 
century, an Ep ne of I is, Pa s Diaconus, a rt es, | t \ I 
which Murator has publis if 1 MS. in the A rosian library t sivi l jrabos . se] 
(Script. Rerum ltalicarum, tom. i. p. 190.) | 
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of his promises, h id transported themselves into a dis- 
t Under the reion of Theodoric, and in the 
happy climate of Italy, the Goths soon multiplied toa 


formid 


st of two hundred thousand men,‘ and the 
whole amount of their families may be computed by 
idition of women and children. Their 
sion of property, a part of which must have been 
already vacant, was disguised by the generous but Im- 
proper name of hospitality; these 


were irregularly dispersed over the 


ible h 


the ordinary a 


Inv 


unwelcome guests 

face of Italy, and 
the lot of each barbarian was adequate to his birth and 
office, the number of his rustic 
wealth which he posses The 
distinctions of noble and plebeian were acknowledged ;° 


followers, and the 


sel 
d in slaves and cattle. 


but the lands of every freeman were exempt from taxes, 





and he enjoyed the inestimable privilege of being sub- 
ject y to the laws of h country.£ Fashion, and 
even convenient s 1 per ed the conquerors to 
issume the more el int ¢ ss of the natives, but they 
still persisted in the ' of their mother-tongue ; and 
their conternpt for the Latin ! s was applauded by 
"The loric himself, wh orati ne 1 tl r preju ices, or 
his own, by declaring, that the child who had trem- 
bled at a rod, would never dare to look upon a sword. 
Distress might sometimes provoke the indigent Roman 
toa me the fero s manners which were insensi- 
e] st e rich luxurious barbarian 
wut these mutual « ersions were not encouraged by 
| iy fa larch who pe pett ited the se Pp i- 
a ti f the Italians and Goths; reserving 
the G former for t ts of peace, and the 
- for the service of war. ‘To accom- 
ish th led to protect his industrious 
« jects ite t Vv ( \ enerva- 
1 y l i who were Intained 
i the ce Tl nei t ir ia 3 1 
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isfied with conquest and desirous of peace, terror was 
changed into respect, and they submitted to a power- 
ful mediation, which was uniformly employed for the 
best purposes of reconciling their quarrels and civili- 
zing their manners.* ‘The ambassadors who resorted 
to Ravenna from the most distant countries of Europe, 
admired his wisdom, magnificence,' and courtesy ; and 
if he sometimes accepted either slaves or arms, white 
horses or strange animals, the gift of a sun-dial, a wa- 
ter-clock, or a musician, admonished even the prince 
of Gaul, of the superior art and industry of his htalian 
subjects. His domestic alliances,™ a wife, two daugh- 
ters, a sister, and a niece, united the family of Theo- 


doric with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, 


the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, and 
contributed to maintain the harmony, or at Jeast the 
balance, of the great republic of the west." It is diffi- 
cult in the dark forests of Germany and Poland to pur- 
sue the emigrations of the Heruli, a fierce people, who 
disdained the use of armour, and who condemned their 
widows and aged parents not to survive the Joss of 
their husbands, or the decay of their strength. The 
king of these savage warriors solicited the friendship 
of Theodoric, and was elevated to the rank of his son, 
rccording to the barbaric rites of a military adoption.? 
From the shores of the Baltic, the Astians, or Livoni- 
ins, laid their offerings of native amber? at the feet of 
1 prince, whose fame had excited them to undertake 
n unknown and dangerous journey of fifteen hundred 
iles. With the country* from whence the Gothic na- 
derived their origin, he maintained a frequent and 


tron 
on 


friendly correspondence; the Italians were clothed in 
the rich sables* of Sweden ; and one of its sovereigns, 
ifter a voluntary or reluctant abdication, found a hos- 
pitable retreat in the palace of Ravenna. He had 


gned over one of the thirteen populous tribes who 
ltivated a small portion of the great island or penin- 
f Scandinavia, to which the vague appellation of 


le has been sometimes applied. That northern re- 


ion was peopled, or had been explored, as high as the 
xty-eighth degree of latitude, where the natives of 


the polar circle enjoy and lose the presence of the sun 
x} 





immer and winter solstice during an equal 
























period of forty days.t The long night of his absence 
xc S f i ss and vigour of his negociations in Ennodivs, (p. 
7 i Cass f , (Var. iii. 1—4. iv. 13. v. 43, 44.) who gives the 
tyles of frie \ip, counsel, expostulation, &c 
I f ible (Vv vi. 9.) and palace, (vii.5.) Theadmira- 
f ~ represented as tl yost rational moti ustify 
ens ind stimulate the diligence of tl! ficers to 
s were intrusted, 
s 1 priva alliances of the Gothic monarch, 
t ] idians, (Var. i. 45, 46.) with the Franks, (ii. 40.) with 
I ins, (iv. i.)a “ t Vandals, (v. i.) Each of these 
t s irious knowledge of e policy and manners 
8 
itica ry yoserved in Cassiodorius, (Var. iv. 1. 
l J s o8. p. 698, 699.) and the Valesian Fragment, (p. 
] P f pea was th ns aim of Theo- 
i reader ‘ ntemplate the Hen of Procopius, 
I reader may : the dark 
‘M Buat. (Hist. des Peuples Anciens, 
6.) 
\ L-_ = s nd forms of this martial institutior 
! y Cassiod s he seems to have only translated 
8 sof the G king into the language of Roman elo- 
Cass \ a Ta sto the Estians, the unlettered 
an s of Ba (Var v.2.) describes the amber for which their 
fa us, as th f a tree, ha ned by the sun, 
v ives When singular sub 
s t ! h sts Ids a vegetable oil and a 
she 
S rT : s i J andes, (c. 3. p. 610—613.) 
iP 8. (G -ii.c. 15.) N r the Goth nor the Greek 
vad v t t th) versed with the natives in their 
i ‘ in 
S pelle im th f Jornandes, they inhabited 
é r Ss ler hat beautiful race of animals has 
ally ! i ist parts of Siberia. See Buffon, 
list. Na x K) ] edition,) Pennant, (System 
f Qua #, vol. i. p. 322—328.) Gmelin, (Hist. Gen. des Voyages 
x 2 258.) and Levesque, (Hist. de Russie, t -v. pl 
I ) 
t @ system or romance of M. Bailly, (Lettres sur les Sciences 
sur l’Atlantide, tom. i. p. 249—256, tom. ii. p. 114—139.) the phe 
nix of the Edda, and the nual death and revival of Adonis and 
Osiris, are the allegurical sy sof the absence and return of the 
Arctic re ns. ‘The ingenious writer isa worthy d ple 
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or death was the mournful season of distress and anx- 
iety, till the messengers who had been sent to the 
mountain descried the first rays of 


tops, returning 





light, and proclaimed to the plain below the festival 
of his resurrection. 

His defensive The life of Theodorie represents th 

wars. rare and meritorious exam} le of a bar- 


barian, who sheathed his sword in the pride of vie- 
tory and the vigour of his age. A reign of three 
and thirty years was consecrated to the duties of civil 
government, and the hostilities in which he was s 
volved, were speedily terminated by th 


his lieutenants, th 


me- 


con- 








times I! 
duct of discipline of his tro 


arms of his allies, and even by the 


ps, the 


terror of his name. 


He reduced, under a strong and regular government 
the unprofitable countries of Rhetia, Noricum, Dal- 
matia, and Pannonia, from the source of the Danub 


and the territory of the Bavarians,* to the petty king- 


dom erected by the Gepide on the ruins of Sirmium. 
His prudence could not safely intrust the bulwark of 
Italy to such feeble and turbulent 
justice might claim the lands which they oppressed, 
as a part of his kingdom, or as the ivheritance 


neignbdours , and hls 
either 
of his 
named 
ed the jealousy of the emper 


father. he creatness of a st t, who was 
yerfidious because he was successful, awaken- 


r Anastasius; and a war 


was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protecti: 

which the Gothic king, in the vicissitud f humatr 
affairs, had granted to one of the descendant f At- 
tila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by his ow 
father’s merit, advanced at the head of ten th vd 
Romans ; and the provisions and arms, which la 


long train of waggons, wer 
of the Bulgarian tribe 





the easter powers we defeated by e inferior force 
of the Goths and Huns; the flower and even the hoy 
of the Roman armies was trretriev v trovyed : and 
such was the temperance with which Th e had 
inspired his victorious troops, that as t r leader | 
not given the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the 
His vaval arma enemy yt t ed r fe I ” 
n 5 rated by t S ; eC, re B I, - 
A. D. 509 tine court desp teh hundred ship 
eight thousand 1 to pl ‘ t of 
abria 1 Apulia; they uulted the ancient city 
of Tarentum, interrupted the de and ag e of 


happy country, and s iled back to the |] 
proud of their piratical victory over a peoy W 
they still presumed to consider as their Roman breth- 
ren.* Their retreat was possibly hast 1 by the ae- 
tivity of Theodoric; Italy was covered by a fl , 
thousand light vessels,? which he constructed wit . 
credible despatch; and his firm m 
rew ard d by is | n | pe H ” 
tained with a powert h 1 the la the 
trill it was length overthro bY | i 
of the g r 
the ma f } y 
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to assist his rash and 


Visigoths, he 


r repeat” this narrative 
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Cuap. XX XIX. OF THE 
subordinate care of justice and the revenue was dele- 
pate d to seven consulars, three correctors, and five pre- 


sidents, who 
cording to the 
jurisprudence 


fifteen regions of Italy, ac- 
princiy id even the forms of Roman 
The of the conquerors was 
abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial pro- 
ceedings; the civil administration, with its honours 
and emoluments, was confined to the Italians ; and the 
people still ved their dress and language, their | 
laws and ¢ , their ynal freedom, and two 
thirds of their landed prope rty. It had been the object 
’ Augustus to conceal the introduction of monarchy ;: 
it was the policy of Theodor the reign of 
a barbarian.* If his subjects were s 


governed the 
J 
ipies an 


} 
vioience 


prese lage 


ustom 


pers 


cto disguise 


metimes awaken- 





ed from this pleasing vision of a Roman government, 
they derived more substantial comfort from the charac- 
ter of a Gothic prince, who had penetrati n to discern, 
and firmness to pursue, his own and the public inter- 
est. Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, 
and the talents of which he was destitute. Liberius 
was promote ; etorian prefect for his 


unshaken fide] 








ity ft e untortunate « ise of Odoacer. 
he , Cassiodorius! and Boe- 
thius, | reign the lustre of their 
genl ( | dent or more fortunate 
t 1 his colleague, Cassiodorius preserved his own 
esteem without forfeiting the royal f ; and after 
passing thirty years in the honours of the world, he 
was blessed with an equal term of repose in the devout 
ind studious solitude of Squillace 
Pr f As the patron of the re public, it was 
t th teres 1 duty of the Gothic king 
to livate the l th S ™ and peopl 
Ihe nobles of Rome we fla ed by sonorous epl- 
thets and formal prot Ss ol re t, which had 
bee m f tly appli ] » the merit and 1uth rity of 
thei et rs. The p f yed, without fear or 
danger. et e blessings of a eapital, order, plenty, 
in publ sement A visible diminution of their 
numbe nay be found even in the measure of liberal- 
ity ;" yet Apulia, ¢ ria, and Sicily, poured their 
tri { corn into the r iries of Rome ; an allow- 
ines t br in t iS distributed to the indigent 
cluizens 5 nd every nce W deeme I rourable 
which was isecrated to the care of their health and 
happiness. The publie a es, such as a Greek ambas- 
sador m t politely applaud, exhibited a faint and 
fe copy of the magenifice ‘ { tl Cc $ yet 
the musical, the ymnastk nd t pant ne art 
had not t y nk in livi he wild beasts of 
At tl xe ised in the I itheatre the courag 
Kterity { tere nd t indi lor Goth 
ei patiently t rated or gently ined the blue 
| factions, wh ‘ ests often filled th 
cl W 1 clan oa } th blood In the 
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seventh vear of his peace ful reign, The- 
odoric visited the old capital of the 
world ; the senate and people advanced 
in solemn procession to salute a second Trajan, a 
new Valentinian; and he nobly supported that cha- 
racter by the asurance of a just and legal government,? 
in a discourse which he was not afraid to pronounce in 
public, and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in 
this august ceremony, shot a last ray of declining 
glory; and a saint, the spectator of this pompous 
scene, could only hoy ye in his pious fancy, that it was 
€ -” elle d by the celest ti il sp! lendour of the New Jeru- 
salem.? During a residence of six months, the fame, 
the person, and the courteous demeanour of the Gothic 
king, excited the admiration of the Romans, and he 
contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the 
monuments that remained of their ancient greatness. 
He imp,inted the footsteps of a nqueror on the 
Capitoline hill, and frankly confessed that each day 
he viewed with fresh nee r the forum of Trajan and 
! lofty column. The theatre of Pompey appeared, 
even in its decay, as a huge mountain artificially hol- 
lowed and polish d, and adorned by human industry ; 
he vaguely ec ted, that a river of gold must 
have been drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre 
of Titus." From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a 
pure and copious stream was diffused inte every part 
of the city ; the Claudian water, which 
irose at the thirty-eight miles in the Sa- 
ine mountains, was conveyed along a gentle though 
constant declivity of solid arches, till it descended on 
Aventine hill. The long and spa- 
us vaults which had been constructed for the pur- 
P f common sewers, subsisted, after twelve centu- 


Vv isit of Theo- 
doric, 


A. D. 500. 


ov, 


1s 


al nd mput 


among these 


distance of 


summit of the 


ries, in their pristine strength ; and these subterraneous 
channels have been preferred to all the visible wonders 
of Rome.*. The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused 

of the ruin of anti quity, were anxious to preserve the 


monuments of the nation whom they had subdued.' 


royal edicts were framed to prevent the abuses, 
“im 
CC 


The 
the 

g or the depredations of the citizens themselves; 
ind a professed architect, the annual sum of two hun- 
dred pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and 
the receipt of customs from the Luerine port, were as- 
signed for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public 


‘ 
le 


nes 























edifices. A similar care was extended to the statues 
of metal or marble of men or animals. The spirit of 
the horses, which have given a modern name to the 
Quirinal, was applauded by the barbarians ;° the bra- 
en elephants of the Via sacra were diligently re- 
; 1;* the famous heifer of Myron deceived the 
cattle, as they were driven through the forum of 
} e;3¥ and an officer was created to protect those 
works of art, which Theodorie considered as the no- 
blest ornament of his kingdom. 
A . Vales. p. 721. Marius Aventicensis in Chron. In the 
s {1 1 ynal merit, the Gothic conqueror is as least 
’ e Valentinian, as he may seem inferior to Trajan. 
Vit. I tii in Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 500. No. 10. 
Cassiodorius describes in his pompous style the forum of Trajan, 
\ >.) the theatre of Marcellus, (iv. 51.) and the amphitheatre 
i (v. 42) | his descriptions are not unwort of the read 
sal A rding to the modern | es, the Abbe sarthelemy 
3 that the k work and masonry of the Coliseum would 
now st twenty millions of Fr h livres. lem. de V’Academie 
s Inscriptions, ton XXViii. p. 585, 586.) How small a part of that 
s fabric ! 
I aqueducts and cloacw, see Strabo, (1. v. p. 360.) Plir 
Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 34.) Ca s, (Var 30, 31. vi. 6.) Proco- 
cf . 19) an a Antica, p. 514 2.) 
Hows works d be exe , isyeta problem. 
t I Gott are of tt s,see Cassiodorius 
(Vv 21. M4. iv. 30. vii. 6. 13. 15.) and the Valesian Frag 
\ Ld. These horses of Monte Cavallo had been trans- 
ted f Al iria to the baths « sonstantine. (Nardini, p. 
isk.) Their s re is disdained by the Abbe Dubos, (Reflexior 
“ la Poesie et s 1 Peints tom section 39.) and admired by 
Winkle an (H st. ( *Art, t . 159.) 
x Var. x. 10. They were probably a fragment of some triumphal 
car. (Uup r de Elephar , ul. 10.) a 
y Procopius (Goth. 1. iv 21.) relates a foolish story of Myron’s 
rw, wh 1 is celebr l by the false wit of thirty-six Greek epi 
rams. (Antholog. 1. iv. p. 302—306. edit. Hen. Steph. Auson. Epi- 
lv vill 
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After the example of the last empe- 

rors, Theodoric prefe rred the residence 
of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his 
own hands. As often as the peace of his kingdom 
was threatened (for it was never invaded) by the bar- 
barians, he removed his court to Verona,* on the north- 
ern frontier, and the image of his palace, still extant, 
on°a coin, represents the oldest and most authentic 
model of Gothic architecture. ‘These two capitals, as 
well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and the rest of the 
Italian cities, acquired under his reign the useful or 
splendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, 
porticoes, and palaces.” But the happiness of the 
subject was more truly conspicuous in the busy scene 
of labour and luxury, in the rapid increase and bold 
enjoyment of national wealth. From the shades of 
Tibur and Preneste, the Roman senators still retired 
in the winter season to t salubrious 
springs, of Saiz; and their villas, which advanced on 
into the bay of Naples, commanded th 
various prospect of the sky, the ¢ 1 tl ter. 
On thee de of the Hadriatic,a new Campa- 


Flourishing 
state of Italy 





ie Warm sun, and 


solid moles 


¢} . 
th, an 


istern s 


nia was formed in the fair and fruitful province of Is- 
tria, which communicated with the palace of Raven- 
na by an easy navigation of one h lred nitles Ihe 
rich productions of Lucania and the adjacent provinces 


were exchanged at the Marcilian fountain, i 
air annually dedicated to trade, inter 
and superstition. In the solitude of Comum, which 


had once been animated by the ius of Pliny, 


lous f rperal 


mild ge 


a transparent bason above sixty miles in length still 
reflected the rural seats which encompassed the mar- 
gin of the Larian lake; and the gradual ascent of the 
hills was covered by a triple pl intation of olives, of 


vines, and of chesnut trees.© Agriculture revived un- 
der the sha l "ec, and the nurn be r ¢ f husb ind- 
men was multiplied by the 
The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine in Bruttium, 
were carefully explored, and the Pomptine marshes, 
Spoleto, were drained and culti- 
vated by dertakers, whose distant rew 
must deper d on the of the public pros- 
perity.©. Whenever the seasons were less propitious, 
the doubtful precautions of forming magazines of corn, 
fixing the price, and probibiting the exportation, at- 
tested at least the benevolence of the state; but such 
was the extraordinary plenty which an 
people produced from a grateful soil, that a gallon of 
wine was sometimes sold in Italy fi than three 
farthings, and a quarter of whi at at about five shil- 
lings and sixpence.£ A country possessed of so many 
valuable objects of exchange s« ittracted the 
chants of the world, whose beneficial 

couraged and protected by the liberal f The 

j ; The free of the provinces by land 


aorie. 
and water was restored 1 extended; the city gate 


Ww of pe 
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as well as those of 
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DECLINE 


AND FALL Cuap. XXXIX, 
were 
common saying, that a purse 
left in the fields, 
curity of the inhabitants.’ 

A difference of religion is always per- Theodoric an 
nicious and often fatal to the harmony Ar 
of the prince and people; the G thie conqueror had 
been educated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy 
y attached to the Nicene faith. But the 
\dorie was not infected by zeal ; and 
his fathers, with- 


ice the subtle arguments of 


never shut either by day or by night; and the 
of gold might be safely 
was expressive of the ce 


nscious se- 


devout! 


persuasion of The 
he piously adhered to the 


balar 


was 


heresy of 


out condescendir g to 


theological metaphysics. Satisfied with the private 
tolerition of his Arian sectaries, he justly conceived 
himself to be the dian of the public worship, and 


his external reverence for a superstition which he des- 
pised may have nourished in his mind y f 


the salutary ind rence otf a stat nan 

or philosopt er. The catholics of his dominions ac- 
knowledged, pe rhaps with reluctance, the peace of the 
church; their clerey, according to the degrees of rank 
r merit, were honourably entertained in the palace of 
I loric; he esteemed the living sanctity of Cewsa- 
1 hy the orthodox bishops of Arles 
1 Pavia; and present a ent oflering on the 
mb of St. Peter, without a1 crupulous Inquiry into 
creed of the vostle.® His | e Goths, al 

‘ rh mot , ‘ P rn t or embrac 
the Athanasian faith, a his | yr reigt ld not af- 
i i the ex { It tholic, who, either 
i n cl ‘ ( ip had « 1 into the reli- 
rotti ( I I'he e0] ( irl ian 
themse!] es, were ¢€ ! ed \ | ) rad t re- 
rious W hip; t ma tes were instructed ) 
efend tl st im es of ecclesia il persons 
nd posses s; the bishops held their synods, the 
metr politar exerel ad ner lieti iP a the pri- 
vileges of tuary we maintained ¢ noderated 
ccording to the spirit of t Roman jurispradenc 
With the protecti The ssumed the legal su- 
premacy 7 church; and his firm administration 


ves which 
the west. 


restored or extended some useful 
ted by the feebl« 
He was not ignorant of the dignity and importance of 
the Roman pontiff, to whom the vi 
Pope was now appropriated. 
of Italy might depend 


prerogatl 


had been negle« emperors of 


nerable name of 
TI é peace or the revolt 
acter of a wealthy 


on the char 


and popular bish p, Who claimed such ample dominion 
both in heaven and earth; who had been declared in a 
numerous synod to be pure from all sin, and exe mpt 
from all judginent.™ When the chair of St. Peter was 
disputed by Symmachus and Laurence, they appeared 
at his summo before the tribunal of an Arian mon- 
reh ind he « ed the election of the most worthy 
or the most obsequious ¢a At the end of his 
ife, inan t of jeal y r tment, he pr 
vent the ( f the Ron by noml ting a pope 
1 the | e of Rav I d er and furious 
contests of hi ' ly tned and the 
last decre f the se ex if 
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Cuarp. XXXIX. OF THE 
it were possible, the seandalous venality of the papal 
elections." 
Vices of his I have descanted with pleasure on the 
goverument. fortunate condition of Italy; but our 


fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden age of 
the poets, a race of men without vice or misery, was 
realized under the Gothie e nquest. The fair pros- 


pect was sometimes overcast with clouds; the wisdom 
of Theodorie might be deceived, his power might be 
resisted, and the declining age of the monarch was sul- 
lied with popular hatred and patrician blood. In the 
first insolence of victory, he had been te inpted ‘ » de- 
prive the whole party of Odoacer of the civil and even 
the natural rights of society ;° a tax unseasonably im- 
posed after the calamities of war, would have crushed 
the rising agriculture of Liguria ; a rigid pre-emption 
which was inteuded for the public relief, must 
have ageravated the distress of C imp inia. These 
118 projects were defeated by the virtue and elo- 
hius, who, in the pre- 
Theodorie himself, successfully pleaded the 
of the people :? but if the royal ear was open to 
the voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher are not al- 
ways to be f ar of kings. ‘The privileges 
of rank, or office, or favour, were too fre quently abused 
by Italian fraud and Gothie vio the avarice 
of the king’s nephew was publicly exposed, at first by 
the usurpa fterwards by the restitution, of the 
estates which he unjustly extorted from his Tus- 
can T'wo hundred thousand barbarians, 
formidable even to their master, were seated in the 
heart of Italy ; they indignantly supported the restraints 
of peace and discipline; the disorders of their march 
were and 
where it was dangerous to punish, it might be prudent 
sallies of their native fierceness. 
When the indulgence of Theodoric had remitted two- 
thirds of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended to ex- 
plain the difficulties of his situation, and to lament the 
heavy though inevitable burthens which he imposed 
for their own defence.4 ‘These 


ful subjects could cordially reconciled to the 


of corn, 
danger 
quence of Epiphanius and Boet 
sence of 
cause 
yund at the ¢« 
lence, and 
tion, and 


had 


neighbor 


always felt and sometimes compensated ; 


to dissemble, the 


on his subjects ungrate- 


never be 


origin, the religion, or even the virtues, of the Gothic 
conqueror; past calamities were forgotten, and the 
sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered still mer 


exquisite by the present felicity of the times. 

ee Even the religious toleration which 
persecute t Theodorie had the glory of introducing 
- ’ into the christian world, was painful and 
ffensive to the orthodox zeal of the Italians. They 

respected the armed heresy of the Goths; but th ir 


plous rage Was Sale ly point d against the rich and de- 


fenceless Jews, who had formed their establishments 





t ymme, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for thu 
benefit of t e, and under the sanction of the laws." 
"Their per were insulted, their effects were pil- 
laged, and their synagogues were burnt, by the mad 
populace Ravenna 1 Rome, inflamed, as it should 
seem, by the most frivolous or extravagant pretences. 
"I ‘ rovernmeub \A ich could neglect would have de- 

ved such an out e. A legal inquiry was instant- 
yd ted ; d as the authors of the tumult had es- 
caped in the crowd, the whole community was con- 
demned to re the mage 5 nd tl bstinate bigots 

See ( r (Va 15. ix. 15, 16.) A i (in S 
’ lL.ja hteenth Ar ation Via Ba . 
Pa ' fe W ungry wl 

(y 

H $a it 1 and all Italy mourned 
| i I it ut these penalties were en 
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n du ru reigr tT ri 
Ennodius, in Vit. I ian. p. 1689, 1690. Boethius de ( 
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who refused their contributions, were whipped through 
the streets by the hand of the executioner. This sim- 
ple act of justice exasperated the discontent of the 
catholics, who applauded the merit and patience of 


| these holy confessors; three hundred pulpits deplored 


the persecution of the chureh, and if the chapel of St. 
Stephen at Verona was demolished by the command 
of Theodorie, it is probable that some miracle hostile 
to his name and dignity had been performed on that 
sacred theatre. At the of a glorious life, the 
king of Italy discovered that he had excited the hatred 
of a people whose happiness he had so assiduously 
aboured to promote ; and his mind was soured by in- 
denaticn, jealousy, and the bitterness of unrequited 
love. The Gothie con queror co yndescended to disarm 
the unwarlike natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons 
of offence, and exce epting only a small knife for do- 
mestic The deliverer of Rome was accused of 
conspiring with the vilest informers against the lives 
of senators whom he suspected of a secret and treason- 
able correspondence with the Byzantine court.’ After 
the death of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed 
on the head of a feeble old man; but the powers of 
government by nephew Justinian, 
who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, and 
the of Italy and Africa. A rigorous law 
which was published at Constantinople, to reduce the 
Arians by the dread of punishment within the pale of 
the church, awakened the just resentment of Theodorie, 
who claimed for his distressed brethren of the east, the 
indulgence which he had so long granted to the 
f his dominions. At his stern command, 
the Roman pontiff, with four z//ustrious senators, em- 
barked on an embassy, of which he must have alike 
dreaded the failure or the success. ‘The singular ven- 
eration shown to the first pope who had visited Con- 
stan tinop le was punished as a crime by his jealous 
monarch; the artful or peremptory refusal of the By- 
zantine court might excuse an equal, and ee pro- 
voke a lange r, measure of retaliation; and a mandate 
was prepared in Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, 
xercise of the cathc worship. By the bigotry 
of his sul and enemies, the most tolerant of princes 
was driven to brink of persecution; and the life 
o long, since he lived to condemn 
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were assumed his 


conquest 


same 
catholics 


the ¢ lic 
— 
the 
Th doric was 
the virtue of B sikice and Symmachus.' 
The senator Boethius" is the last of the Character. stu 


om Cato or Tully could have dies, acd honours 
of Boethius. 


R mans wl 
icknowledged for their countryman. As 
a wealthy orphan, he inherited the patrimony and hon- 

* the Anician family, a ambitiously as- 


ours of name 
kings and emperors of the and the 
= 


sumed by the 
llation of Manlius asserted his genuine or fabulous 
t from a race of consuls and dictators, who had 
repulsed the Gauls from the ara and sacrificed 
their sons to the discipline of the republic. In the 
youth of Boethius, the Rome were not to- 
tally al loned; a Virgil * is now extant, corrected by 


age; 


ppt 


di sce! 


studies of 
taiiy Dan 
the hand of a consul; and the professors of grammar, 
} were maintained in their 


rhetoric, and jurisprudence, 
liberality of the Goths. 


! 

P ivileges and pensilo s by the j 

But the erndition of the Latin laneuage was insuffi- 
his ardent curiosity; and Boethius is 


cient to Satlale 


“hese are | card we 


and those ar) of Theodo- 


x dolum 
rds: 


nunis exitii, &c. ( 
Anonym. Vales. p 
ns of the It 


Rex avidus comr 
Romanis tendebat. 





y speak the passi alians, cl ft 
ric himself. 

t I have laboured to extract a rational narrative from the dark, 

se, a rious hints of the Valesian Fragment, (p. 722, 723,724.) 

rt hanes, (p, 145.) Anastasius, (in Johanne, p. 36.) and the Hist. 
M 1, p. LOS. edit, Muratori.) A gentle pressure and paraphrase 
f r words is no violenc Consult likewise Muratori, (Annali 

Italia, tom. iv. p. 471 178.) with th 


Annals and Breviary (tom. i, 





? 263.) of vo Pazis, the uncle and nephew 
Le Clere has mposed a crit sl and philosophi sl life of Ani- 
¢ Manlius Severinus Boethius; (Bibliot. Choisie, tom. xvis p. 168 
275.) and both Tiraboschi (tom. iii.) and Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin.) 
ry be sefully const aed. rhe date of his birth may be placed 
bout the year 470, and his death in 524, in a premature old age. (Con- 
sol. Phil. Metrica, i. p. 5.) 
x Forthe age and value of this MS, now in the Medicea rary, at 
| Florence, see the Cenotaphia Pisana (p. 430—447.) of Cardina Noris. 
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said to have employed eighteen laborious years in the 
schools of Athens,’ which were supported by the zeal, 
the learning, aad the diligence, of Proclus and his dis- 
ciples. ‘The reason and piety of their Roman pupil 
were fortunately saved from the contagion of mystery 
and magic, which polluted the groves of the academy : 
but he imbibed the spirit, and imitated the method, oi 
his dead and living masters, who attempt d to recon- 
the 





cile the strong and subtie sense of > with 
devout contemplation and sublime fancy of Plato. Af- 
ter his return to Rome, and his marriage with the 
daughter of his friend, the patrician Symmachus, Boe- 
thius still continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, 
to prosecute the same studies.2, The church was edi- 
fied by his profound defence of the orthodox creed 
against the Arian, the Eutychian, and the Nestorian 
heresies ; and the catholie unity was explained or ex- 
posed in a formal treatise by the indifference three 
distinct though consubstantial persons. For th 

fit of his Latin readers, his genius submitted to 

the first elements of the a: i Gr 


and 
The geometry of Euclid, 


ot 
bene- 
teach 
ences ¢ f eect 
of Pythag 


is 


the 


sc 


music ras, 
the arithmetic of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Ar- 
chimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology 
of Plato, and the 1 gic of Aristotl , with the commen- 


tary of Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by 
the indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. And he 
alone was esteemed capable of describing the wonders 
of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a which 
represented the motions of the planets. From thes« 
abstruse spe culations, Boethius stoc pe 1, or, to spe 
more truly, he rose, to of p 


Sp ere 


the social duties 


private life: the indigent were relieved by his liber- 
ality; and his eloquence, which flattery might com- 
pare to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was uni- 
formly exerted in the cause of innocence and human- 
ity. Such conspicuous merit was felt and rew led 


by a discerning prince; the dignity of Boethius was 
adorned by the titles of consul and patrician, and his 
talents were usefully employed in the important stati 

of master of the offices. Notwithstandi the eqt il 


r 


claims of the east and west, his two sons were created, 
in their tender youth, the consuls of the same year.’ 
On the memorable day of their inauguration, they 


proceeded in solemn pomp from their palace to th 
forum, amidst the applause of the senate and people ; 
and their joyful father, the true consul of Rome, 


pronouncing an oration in the praise of his royal bene- 


afte 








fact Tr, distributed a triumphal li ress in tl games 
of the cireus. Prosperous in his fame and fortunes 
in his public honours and private alliances, in the cul- 
tivation of science and the consciousness of virtu 
Boethius might have been styled happy, if that preea- 
rious epithet could be safely applied be f the last 
term of the life of ma 
hil } i} va] i ' ] } 
) sop! nd 
lis patriotism \ e F . : . , ; 
parsimont sot hist i I tt - 
sible to the common allurements of ambition, the 
of gold and employment. And some credit may be du 
to the asseveration of Boethius, that he had reluctantly 
obeved the divine Plato, who enjoins every irt 
citizen to rescue the state from the usurpation of v 
and ignorz For the intecrity of his public econ- 
\ The A the » af ? Q fB } re } PP os AY 
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house at Milan, and prais nder and acct : f 
paym nt 
a Pagi, Muratori, & are agreed that Boettl s himesel 
in the vear 510, his two sons in*522, and in 487, ps 8 fa 
A desis f ascribing the last of these consuls s to the phil 


f his life, In his honvurs, a 


chronology liance 
his past felicity, (p. 109, 110.) | 
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Cuarp. XXXIX, 
duct he appt ils to the memory of his count y- His 
authority had re ained the pride and opp ion of the 
royal officers, and his « | que nee h id delivers d Paulia- 
nus from the dogs of the p lace. Hie had always 
pitied, and ften relieved, the distress of the provin- 
cials, whose fortunes were exl ted by public and 
private rapine; aud Boethiu lone had courage to op- 
pose the tyranny of the barb elated by « nquest, 
excited by avarice, d, s he complains, encot ore | 
by impunity. Int e honourable contests, his spirit 
soared above the consideration of danger, and perhaps 
of prudence; and we may learn from the example of 
Cato, that a character of pure and 1 flexible virtue is 
the most apt t e misled by prejudice, to be heated 
by enthusiast to cont private enmities with 
publie justice. ‘The disciy f Plato might exagger 
ite the infirmities of nature, l lmperiections of 
society; at th n est form Got! kinod m, 
even the we ht of egiance it e, must be 
insupportable to the free spirit of a Roman | 
But the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in 
just proportion with the | i ppin ; l t 
worthy c I sed, 1% l and cont 
the power of t mas of the é In the last 
gloomy n of Theod } y felt that 
he was a sia ; but his master | y power 
over his life, hi ! without ns and without f 
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eq ivy ent to the protection of the laws.’’ ‘These 
laws might not \ p nis} he and | en 
wish of an al blessing but they would 
have shown less indulgence t er confession ot 
Boethi that had he known of c y, the ty- 
rant 1 ae! Ee of Albinus was 
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gold n volume, not unworthy of the leisure of Plato! 


or Tully, but which claims ine« mparable merit from 
the barbarism of the times and the situation of the 


thor. 


au- 
The celestial guide, whom he had so long in- 


voked at Rome and Athens, now condescended to 
illumine his dungeon, to revive his courage, and to 
pour into his wounds her salutary balm. She taught 
him to compare his long prosperity and his recent 


distress, and to conceive new hopes from the incon- 
stancy of fortune. Reason had informed him of the 
precarious condition of her gifts; experience had 
satisfied him of their real value; he had enjoyed 


them without guilt; he might resign them without a 
sigh, and calmly disdain the impotent malice of his 
enemies, who had left him happiness, since they had 


left him virtue. Irom the earth, Boethius ascended 


to heaven in search of the supreme coop; explored 
the metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of 
yrescience and free-will, of time and eternity; and 


reconcile the perfect attributes 


generously attempted t 
of the Deity with the ap] 


and physical government. 


irent disorders of his moral 
Such toy ies of const la- 


tl . » ovuVIOUsS V é ( ibstruse, are ineflee- 
tual to subdue the feelings of human nature. Yet the 
ense of misfortune may be diverted by the labour of 
t ; and the ive who could artfully combine in 
the ne work the various riches of philosophy, 
poetry, nd eloquence, must already have possessed 
tne p {1 calmness which he ffected to seek. Sus- 
pense, the Ww stof evils, was at length dete rmined by 
the ministers of death, who executed, and perhaps ex- 
ceeded, the! in te of Theodorie. A strong 
c d was fa 1 e head of Soethius, and 
{ ibly tiahtened, t his eyes lmost started from 
their socks : me iercy may be dise¢ vered in 
the milder torture of beating him with clubs till he 
expired. But] nlus survived to diffuse a ray of 
knowledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world; 
the writings of the philosopher were translated by 
the most g f the Eng ish ki os,é and the third 
emperor « { the name tf Ot em ved to a more he n- 
ourable tomb the bones of a catholic saint, who, 
from his Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours 
of on yrdon ind the fame of miracles.' In the 
last | ; of Boethius, he derived some comfort 
from the fety of I iwo sons, of his wife, and of 
his father-in-law the venerable Symmachus. But the 
grief of Symmachus was indis reet and perhaps disre- 
specfu he had presumed to lament, he might dare 
D 2 I ‘ re, the death of a1 red friend. 
He was « reed in chains from Rome 
A.D to the f Ravenna; and the sus- 
pici f Th lori ! only be appeased by the 
blood ‘ red senator 
Humanity will be disposed to encou- 
R ! r e} t which testifies the ju- 
! rt cience and the remorse 
A.D. f kings; and phil phy is not igno- 
: P? 
tt t the n t hor Spectres are 
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sometimes created by the powers of a disordered 
fancy, and® the weakness of a_distempered body. 
After a life of virtue and glory, Theodorie was now 
descending with shame and guilt into the grave: 
his mind was humbled by the contrast of the past, 
and justly alarmed by the invisible terrors of futu- 
rity. One evening, as itis related, when the head ofa 
large fish was served on the royal table,* he suddenly 
exclaimed that he beheld the angry countenance of Sym- 
machus, his eyes glaring fury and revenge, and his 
mouth armed with Jong sharp teeth, which threatened 
to devour him. ‘The monarch instantly retired to his 
chamber, and as he lay, trembling with aguish cold, 
under a weight of bed-clothes,he expressed in bro- 
ken murmurs to his physician Elpidius, his deep 
repentance for the murders of Bocthius and Symma- 
chus.! His malady increased, and afier a dysen- 
tery which continued three days, he expired in the 
palace of Ravenna, in the thirty-third or, if we com- 
pute from the invasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh 


year of his reign. Conscious of his approaching 
end, he divided his treasures and provinces between 
his two grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their 
common boundary. Amalariec was restored to the 
throne of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests of 


the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalaric; whose 
age did not exceed ten years, but who was cher- 
ished as the last male offspring of the line of Amali, 
by the short-lived marriage of his mother Amala- 
suntha with a royal fugitive of the same blood." In 
the presence of the dying monarch, the Gothic chiefs 
and Italian magistrates mutually engaged their faith 
and loyalty to the young prince, and to his guardian 
mother; and received, in the same awful moment, his 
last salutary advice, to maintain the laws, to love the 
senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate with de- 
cent reverence the friendship of the emperor.° The 
monument of Theodoric was erected by his daughter 
Amalasuntha, in a conspicuous situation, which com- 
manded the city of Ravenna, the harbour, and the ad- 
ast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet 
in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one entire piece 
of granite : from the centre of the dome, four columns 
arose, which supported, in a vase of porphyry, the re- 
mains of the Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen 
statues of the twelve apostles.? His spirit, after some 
previous expiation, might have been permitted to min- 
ole with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian her- 
mit had not been witness in a vision to the damnation 
of Theodoric,4 whose soul was plunged, by the minis- 
ters of divine vengeance, into the voleano of Lipari, 
one of the flaming mouths of the infernal world. 
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prais cence or sanctity of Symmachus; and in 
the « : rend, the guilt of his murder is equal to the 
impr I t 

« In the f ful eloquence of Cassiodorius, the variety of sea and 
I f ire an evidence of extensive dominion; and those of the 
Rh {Ss ,al { Danube, were served on the table of Theo- 
do (Va 14.) The monstrous turbot of Domitian Gv venal. 
Satir. iii. 39.) had n caught on the shores of the Adriatic. 

P pius, Goth. lL. i.e. 1. But he might have informed us whe- 
ther he had received this curious anecdote from common re port, or 
It i i f yal phys in. 

m Procopius, Goth. L. i. c. 1,2. 12,13. This partition had been di 

é y TI loric, theugh it was not executed till after his death. 
R reditatem superstes reliquit. (Isidor. Chron. p. 721. ed. Grot.) 

n Berimund n descent from Hermanric, king of the Os 
tr 8s, had pain, where he lived and died in obscurity, 
(Jorn Cs 2 edit. Muratori.) See the discovery, nup- 
tials, and death of his grandson Eutharic, (c. 58. p.220.) His Roman 

1 s might render him popular, (Cassiodor, in Chron.) but Eutharic 
was asper in religione. (Anonym. Vales. p. 722, 723.) 

See the unsels of Theodoric, and the professions of his succes- 
s n Pr s, (Goth. 1, i, ¢. 1,2.) Jornandes, (c. 59. p. 220, 221.) 
and Cassiodorius, (Var. viii. }—7.) These epistles are the triuinph 

{ his isterial eloquence 

Anonym, Vales 742. Agnellus de Vitis. Pont. Raven, in Mu- 
ratori Script. Rerum Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 67. Alberti Descritione 

lialia, p. 311. 

q This legend is related by Gregory I. (Dialog. iv. 36.) and approved 

y Baronius ; (A. D. 526, No. 28.) and both the pope and cardinal are 

rave doctors, sufficient to establish a prodadle opinion 

r Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorius, had described in tragic 
strains the \ snoes of Lipari, (Cluver. Sicilia, p. 406—410.) and 
V vius, Civ. 50.) 
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Conumpus, Jan. 12th, 1836 
Having examined several numbers of the Historical Family 
brary. publish t ( l this State, by David Christy, we 
‘ eat} eas ‘ re n iing it to the part lar atten- 
ind pat f “ may be impressed with the 
tance of ul I useful information among their 
i tizens 
The ve low t t h this work is published will ena 
every ! w years, to possess itself of a val le 
Li : le « ense 
| ~~ that . ¢ tinued without in 
rf t ilue when « leted, we re 
‘ t ttot I t favor | notice of the 
| : those pay estimate it as we do, to for 
< { she ediatel 
| t ‘ the publication, we can 
yy ee oo ile reception an 
f ©) the that it a weste enter 
‘ ind t ' é State 
ROBERT LUCAS, ¢ or f O 
IEREMIAH MORROW, Late G rofO 
WYLLIS*SILLIMAN, Of Za Oh 
ELISAM VANCE, Speak f the Nenate of Ohi 
WILLIAM AWYE!I ‘ tker of the Hf. of Rez f Ohi 
ISAAC HUMPHREYS, Member of the House of Rey 
\ ALLI / ’ f Hlous f Rez s. and Py [ 
l / $ f y l er 
| e Hist 1 | ly 
ahve \I nD ( ty f Cadiz. O aod 
that the : ¢ the executl 
( t t é é The i 
he W t { vor) secure a 
' nm the I 
y it x I hope I 
' ‘ ‘ { ao eat 
es C. FE. STOWE, 
/ x ( / ’ ] \ iar 
\ I 7 l 
I 
5. W. LYND, Past f 
Ra sid ( afi 
I f t Hist ! I lished t 
( () < ‘ { 
\ tv tos the best results It offers the 
est hist r vit the reach of every one desirous 
¢ his mind ¥ a the wledge f the past, and thus 
ire mate if t vl ture usefulness Phe en 
ise isof h e, serves ext ve tronage 
‘ ly th W este Valley 
Phe unde pes this y k ry to the 
rHOMAS I. BIGGS, Professor 
i HH ind Polit Lane Seminary, O 
CINCINNA Ta 19, 1886 
A | 3 | ey } eect is the h 
VW < est at é nl é 
é l t t 
\ ( - t me ‘ 
‘ est w . ‘ ‘ he wil 
. ; : ‘ , ‘ 
| st student history 
‘ t ‘ 2 he re . 
‘ ai t ‘ ' » eT 
l I AYDELOTTE, P { 
iil i ¢ 
I ‘ e « ( ts, a eartily w 
é \ ( I will bee eas 
‘ fa \ 
‘ rire N N VILLI 
( ti, Jan. 1 l 
CT ‘ I } 1836 
DAV Y TF I ‘ your ‘ 5 
Hist 1] I t 
t aye it, that I 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


}ehtto cont 


1 


consider your undertaking worthy of extensive patrons’: and 
‘i to see a work, which if patronized will be of 

eral utility, co in our state. It isa public ben- 
ribute to the extension of a taste for historical read- 

ing among the great body of our citizens; for in a free repub- 
lican government like ours, m which every citizen is eligible 


that lam pleased 


so or umenced 


to a participation in the management of public affairs, it is im- 
portamt that every one should be able to avail himself of the 


| lessons that the experience of other times, and other countries 


an gwive I consider it judicious to commence with Sismondi’s 
and Hallam’s works, as the progress of the nations of Europe, 
from their lowest poimt of depression towards civil freedom, 
the Arts and 
from which we have derived our knowledge and our institu- 


The works 


with progress ol the Sciences in those countries, 


tions, are the most interesting portions of history. 





you propose to publish are, from their price, In the ordinary 
mode of public ation beyond the reach of a very large body of 
en who would be bene fited by their perusal your plan 


| places them within the reach of all, and Il cordially wish you 


su 8s. 
r ob't servant, 


JOHN P. FOOTE. 


CINCINNATI, 14th January, 1836. 
* Historical Family Library,” de- 


Mr. Christy's projected 








serves to be extensively patronized. A publication of this kind 
y which works of substantial excellence and usefulness may 
be conven itly and che iply procure 1, ought to receive spe- 
il fa from the friends of a sound and wholesome Litera- 
tu Che healthy energies of the mind are best preserved by 
urp og it with substantial aliment I sincerely trust that so 
Se 1 enterprise will not be suffered to languish froiw want 
s e | stronage 
JOHN EBERLF, Professor of Theory 
Py e of Medicine in the Medical College of Ohno. 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 13, 1836. 
iwery effort to diffuse knowledge amongst the people <de- 
erves to be « 1rage and there is certainly none more im- 
t than that w h is to be obtained from the study of his- 


ry With these sentiments I heartily concur with the gen- 
ho have expressed their approbat! yn of Mr. Christy's 


W. H. HARRISON. 


Letter from the Hop. r'uos. Corw IN, Member of C ngress. 
WASHINGTON, March 3, 1835. 
Sir—I have perused the prospectus of the Historical Family 
| t you forwarded to me Could the work proce ed and 
€ so patronized as to ensure a general circulation, no one can 
yubt { its great ut iV. I very young man ir the west has 


found the high prices of the standard works in history, a heavy 
tax upon the acquisition of that indispensable branch of even a 
tolerable edueation. Works like that proposed, if successful, 

ist relieve us from that burden. Such works will, if gener- 


lly read, have a most salutary influence on public taste and 
lic morals rhe countless number of political newspapers 


4 


circulated and read, have created a vicious taste 








ind morbid appetite for the vapid and empty compositions ot 
lit empyrics and pretended patriots. ‘The elevated morals 
«ust € style of the works prop sed to be furnished, at a 

e within the mpetence of every family to possess, whilst 

t l es a taste for the acquisit n of knowledge, will also 
é thy and often filthy columns of politi al papers, 

It w e the n ils of s ty by occupying that leisure 
t \ not thus employed, would be wasted in idle and 
‘ ‘ « amusements. Had I projected the work, I 

\ le with history a large porti in of biogra Pla 
ex le sre ly indispensable in a cour either 

( k in storv. So the b graphy of illust: i3 
‘ n the time treated of in * Hall s Middle Ages,’ who 
have eer ! cuous ! civil and milite aflairs, th states 
of n ern | pe, t powerfully to fix historical facts tn the 
emory hold wu r nent examples of virtue and talent 
for the tauion of the young reader. I most anxiously hope 
the work may succes W hen I return home, if you will en- 
lose ea spectus, | will endeavor to extend its patr nage 


m that part the state 
Very respectfully, your ob't. servant, 


rHOS. CORWIN 


( i letter from Tu. L. HAmeR, Esq. M. C. 
WASHINGTON, March 4, 1835. 

f D. Christy, for the * His- 

to be published at Cadiz, Ohio, I can 


Ha examined the prospectus 


rary, 

cheerfully recommend the work as deserving the public patron 
é Che plan ts excellent, and if carried out, will furnish a 

larger an nt of valuable historical information, than can be 
rtaine n any other source at the same price. The spirit 

ind enter se which have prompted this undertaking merit 
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the encouragement of every class of readers, and is especially 
worthy ofa favorable consideration from western citizens ; 
r. L. HAMER. 
Extract of a letter from E11 Nicuors, Esg. dated, 
LI ry isville, Belmont co. O., Aug. 1835. 
No work has come under my observation which so fully 
meets my appr ybation. If the temple of 
sustaine j 


our liberty can be 
1, it must be 
Our citizens are, in fact, sovereigns exposed to the 
tery and 


just, then, to spread hefore the 


deception which have ever deceived ar 
monarcns, How 
? } 


and undeceiving pages of history, teachine the maxi 


and the experience of all past time 


“We are really amazed at this publication. The print, pa- 


per, rice and general execution, will bear an advantag 
t 


| g 

mparison with similar productions whether in Fur 

America Mr. Christy has furnished a specimen ot wt 
: I 

enter }eana plish, though residing al 


rthy of extensive ci 


cation 
vastly improved th 3 ards nvevien 
typographi al exe But the excellence 
sists notin these quatiti matte 


Peninsular War 


juarto form. we 
We will cheerfi 
» more than 


ld not be 


Le Mon ’ 


“We have often expressed 
qualities of this work: and wher 
voted to the republication of Standard Hist 
no other evidence of tts claims to rank as one 


whict esent 


undertaking the re 


il works on History. 
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rht from the 


by the solid information of the people. 
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led, ere delineated w 
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yut the 
but he 
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and the 
of the 


lively ame 


pag 
exhibits, 


| which he 
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ot o 
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aiso ten 


is his eye 
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itat 


th 


ry 


seems ce 


pé 
unjust to the 


ce 
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ficient 


ts 
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Ww 
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ry is dect- 
, to the 
ic picture 
are stern, 
true one 
of his an- 


ens, 


KISHOP, 
WRIGHI 
H. McGUFFEY, 
AYDELOTTE, 
BURT, 
LYND, 


ELLIOTT, 
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HAMLIN 








